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INTRODUCTORY. 

I r is usual in all now publications to j>;ive some reason for conuii<>^ befon' the 
public in print. In tins case the Journal of'.lyrirniturr and Indmfry has no 
apology to offer, sine(‘ it really is an old friend in a new dress, Tiie fact is 
that the I)(‘partniciit of Agrieullure has so increased in importance that it 
has been decnual to bo noce.ssary to establish some ready means of inter- 
comrnunic'atiou with the pro<luc(‘rs and industrialists generally; and, as the 
Agricultural Ihireau w^as alread) publishing a montlily journal of it;* pro¬ 
ceedings, advantage has bt'en taken of that fact to enlarge the scope orits 
usefuln(‘ss by extending its borders so as to embrace tlie wdiole of the 
divisions undt'r the control of the Ministers of Agrieulture and Industry. 
It is tlH‘ intention, therefore, to issue a monthly journal under the title above 
given, and to emhsivoi to inak(, it both useful ami iustructi\e to all (dusscs of 
industrialists. It lias been arrauired to ])ublisb the Journal in suc'b form that 
it wdll be })ossible to (‘xebange blocks and illustrations of aitides upon 
practical subjects A\itb similar jiiiblications issued by the Departments of 
Agriculture of New Zealand, Queensland, and New South Wales. Specialists 
in the various branches of science and industry in the various Australasian 
C(donies have already been intciwicw^ed and eomniimicatcd with, and liavc 
promised their active sympathy and assistance in making this publication as 
valuable as possildi* to all classes; and it is requ(‘sted and hoped that every 
true colonist wdl assist in the useful work by communicating any and every 
item of j)uictic*al information which may tend to forw'urd the progress of this 
or any of the xlustralasian colonies. 

'Hie hklitor docs not undertake to publish everything that rna) be forwMided 
to him, but he will feel deeply grateful to all corresjioiulents \sho communicate 
items of useful knowledge, and will endeavor to collate and bring tog('thcr 
from all sources such a variety as shall make the Journal of Ayricultiou- and 
Industry next to indispensable in the home of everyone connected wdlh onr 
industrial pursuits. 


Subscriptions, including postage, os. per annum in advance. Copies will 
be posted free to members of the Agricultural Hu ream 

All communications should be addressed to “Editor, Journal of .lynculture 
and Industry^ Agricultural Bureau, Adelaide/’ 


A 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The wcatlior has ])eoii vory favorable for all a;£|:ron()mic‘al o]>erations duriiif*- 
the past l\>o months. Re-servoiis and water dams ha>e been filled, the soil 
has nacived a good soaking in all settled parts, and glass and herbage hav(' 
made fair growth. Th(‘ advent of finu and warmer weather during next mouth 
will (ause rapid growth to take pla(*e, and the animals that have survived the 
drought may be expected to n»gain strength and goo<l condition. Efforts 
should be made to cons('ive soiin* small areas of natural herbage in order that 
the plants may produce seeds; hceauso in many localities the grusKes have 
been eaten down so closely that natural regeneration has been prevented, and 
many of the most valued plants have* been exterminated. 


The shipment of 1J()3 (*ases of South Australian oranges through the 
Produce Export Praneli of the Agricultural Department, per s.s. Australia^ 
on duly 1 tth, is the tii.st, it to be hoped, of a regular exjiort of this and 
similar fruits to tlie Kurojiean markets, Tlie a\erag(' of oranges grown in this 
colony is generall} of very fair quality, and, tlimefore, our growers should 
stand in a good jxvsition with regard to prices, as well as in respect to 
g(*ographioal jiosiiion, placing them se\eial davs neaier to their market. Last 
stason tlie Ne>v South Wal(‘S Diqiartmenl of Agiiculture purchased a number 
of eases of oranges, which liad to he largidy culled and repa<‘ked. Iqion a 
shipment of 1,000 eases llius treated a profit of about .£140 was made, and 
another shipment was to be forwMvded this season as a second trial. 


The C’ontral Bureau introdnees only such kinds of seeds that ar<‘ not 
generally sold in onr own seed sliops. These s(‘eds are only of such kinds lliat 
are eonsiderid to he of economii* value, and suitable for cultivation in this 
climate. In some cases they nre new eioss-fi'rtilised varietii's, and naturally 
some of the jdaiits rai.sed from iliem do not “ come true ” to their parentage. 
Only very small packages are sent out to he tried In our members, and these 
are not likely to lx* repeated ; therefore it is importani that eaidi recipient 
should save seeds for further trials and exjierirnents. Unfavorable seasons, 
unsuitable soils, conditions, and mcxles of livatmenl often cause unsatisfuetor} 
results, and due allowance ought to be made in these respects. 


A recemt issue of the Math La nr Ejrftrei^N givc'.s some interesting particulars 
concerning the ])ric(‘s of commercial fertilisers when supjilic'd in fairly large 


quantiti(‘s. Thus:— ivi Ton, 

£ A. (i. 

Nitrate of soda, guaranteed 05 per eent. pure, in bags ... S 0 0 

Sulphate of itrnnionia, giiar.intet'd ‘i-t per (Ujnl., in bag!'. S 5 0 

Kiiinit, guarantetd 2d pel cent sulphate of potash, in bags . 2 7 (> 


Utisic, slag, guaranteed d(i to 35 pe? cent, phosphate of liitx*, in bag.s .... 112 () 

Basic slag, guaranteed 3H to 45 per cent, phoftphato of linx‘, in bags .... 1 |;; <; 

SuperpbosplialiMif lime, 25 to 27 per eeiit. soluble xdiosplmte, ill bags ... I 18 3 
8ux>erphusphute of lime, 30 to 31 per cent, soluble phos])hatc, in bugs.. . 2 3 3 

Superphosiibafo of lime, 35 to 3(> per cent, eohible phosphate, in bags ,... 2 9 G 

East Indian bone meal, in bags .’. 4 5 0 

'File freight per ton to Anstralin, with other charges, will certainly not exceed 

25s. per ton. 
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Hreodc'rs of horses, eattlc, sheep, pij^s, jjoultry, and other domesticated 
a-nimaLs have long since discovered that they must (iontinually select the best 
types of various breeds for propagation if they will keep up to the highest 
standard of perfection. Gardeners have to be very careful to select the best 
types of their various products to bear seed for future sowings, or otlicrwisc 
the results will he disastrous. Tiic average fanner goes on sowing seed taken 
haphazard from his own or his neighbors’ crops, without any attemj)t to 
select and pro])agate an improvement upon his latest crops. The result is tliat 
his seed deteriorates, and is neither so large nor so j)roUtic as it might hav(‘ 
been if he had selected some of the largest and most prolific plants and pro- 
])}igated their seed in a specially-reserved ])lot. Sorghum, for instance, will 
ih'tcrioratc very rapidly; but if tin* Iargt‘st, best-shaped, and most prolific 
heads are selected and projiagafed in a se])arate field for seed purjuises, the 
result may be four to six told as compar(‘d with crops raised from seed taken 
hu])hazard from the ordinarv field crops. Like produces like,” and if only 
the* be^t ])]ants of any kind are selected and re-.selected a few times there will 
be a very great improvement. There would be no necessity for introducing 
new vaiieiii's of ci‘rea,L if our farmers would only impiovi’ those they luive 
already, and this <;au ((ni(‘kly arul easily be brought about by tlie method 
above indicati'd. 


Xomeiielalure of fruitis one of the ditficullii'.s cncoimti'red by fruitgrowers 
tliroughout the whole (d‘ the colonies, and sliould he ilealt with as t‘arly as 
possihh*. At thrci* Intercolonial Conferences of Fruitgrowers (lie <{uesti<)ii has 
been discussed, and commit tees of skilled groweis to iuspeel and name tlio 
exhibits of apples and jn^ars hau' been ap])ointed with no beneficial result. 
Wliat is needed is a eullection of <‘orrccl models for each colony, then let the 
committee decide tlu* correct luunenelature. The Angastoii llranch of the 
Agricultural Huieuu is (h'sirous that this subject shall be discussed at the 
Ninth Congress of the IJmeau, to be holdeii on September Hih, 9lh, and lOtb, 
in Adelaide. 


Some remarkable results lia\e been bnmght out at the Ilawkesbiiry Fxperi- 
mental I’arm, Uiehmond, N(‘w South Wales, with icgaid to lucern The 
(lucstion has bi‘en submitted as to whether tlune aie two v.irieties of lucern, 
since a field sown with seed imported from Fairojie will consist of plants of 
poor growth, with small leaves: whilst a field sown with acclimatised eolonial- 
growm seed wil! be twice as high and dense, and the lea\os of double thi* 
size. Plots sowm side by side, under exactly the same conditions, came out as 
follows The first (uit wjus taken on February ‘J9lh, and tlie second 

on Ma) Ist, 181)6, and gave the foilow’ing results 


1. 

Sce<l from TamworUi, New South Wuhv 

Tims 

1 

CWT". 

6 
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4 
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1 
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0 
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12 
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S 
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liUst season was very dry, and the plants from colonial seed made still better 
growth—No. I up to 18in. high, No. 2 came next in luxuriance, followixl b> 
No, o, then No, ii; but No. 4 wais quiti* weak, and became badh (li.st*ased with 
leaf spot. It must be remarked that the colonial seed plots showed more 
gaps than were found in those sown with ira])orted seed. [Possibly owing to 
impeiiect fertilisation.] One thing in favor of the Tamworth plot was a hush 
house standing alongside, which may have sheltered the jdaiits to some extent. 
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There is no doubt whatever that superphosphate gives immediate returns 
upon its application for a cereal crop; but it has until lately been considered 
that bonedust was altogether more profitable, as well as more lasting. Recent 
experiments, however, appear to show that the profit from using superphos¬ 
phate is quite double that to be obtained from using bonedust. Farmers 
should try these fertilisers side by side. 

NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR AUGUST. 

By Gkokge Quinn. 

During the month preparations must be made for the summer vegetables. 
In frames built upon and banked around with fresh manure sow—in boxes, pots, 
or upon a depth of not less than 4in. of free loamy soil spread upon the manure 
inside the frame—seeds of tomatoes. In similar frames in 4in. ])ots sow encum¬ 
bers and melons. Pots are necessary so that the plants can be put out without 
being disturbed later on. Any tomatoes previously sown can be pricked off 
into small pots or boxes with a similar object in view, but sliouhl be still 
sheltered. Sow upon soils t])at can be irrigated, or in positions suited to re¬ 
taining the moisture, peas (only early sorts), red and silver beet. Swede turnips, 
lettuces, radishes, mustard and cress, ])rickly spinach. New Zealand spinach, and 
chance crops of parsnips and carrots Upon warm soils, or in warm sheltered 
positions, sow dwarf beans, but do not soak the seeds in hot water—allow them 
plenty of time to genninat(‘. It will be useless to sow these where frosts are yet 
prevalent. I’lant out onions, cabbages, celery, Chinese and globe artichokes, 
and potatoes. In planting the latter always put in either small complete tubers 
or fairly j)luinp sets, as it seems the quantity' of pulp for the young plant to 
draw from will often mean the difference between a healthy vigorous start, abU' 
to resist disease or climatic cliunges, and a sickly unpi'oductive plant. Prepare 
ground for putting out bulk crops of cucumbers, meltms (pie, sweet, and water), 
marrows, gourds, pumpkins, trombones, and tomatoes. 

Keep the ground between trie rows of vegetables well hoed as often as 
time and fine \veather permit, but do not stamp about on the surface of (lie 
ground when it is very w'etif it (‘an possibly be avoided. Dressings of quickly 
dissolving manures, such as sulphate of ammonia or supeiphosphate, sown along 
the rows of growing plants and hoed in will act as a good stimulant. 

In the w'Ctter mountainous country, where water is plentiful in summer and 
the soil free, dressings of manure can be applied to asparagus and rhubarb beds. 
In late localities asparagus may yet be planted. 

Beds of cabbages, potatoc^s, cauliflowers, peas, and beans should be con¬ 
stantly hoed, and earthing up should be done to these (U'ops. 

Make fresh sowings of jieas, beets, carrots, parsnips, broad beans, turnips, 
celery, spinach, onions, leeks, &c. Thin out former sowings of root crops. 
Transplant (jabbages, onions, cauliflowers, lettuces, celery; plant out potatoes, 
sliallots, and garlic. These last-named should have been put out earlitT than 
this date. In frames placed in warm sheltered positions make sowings of 
melons, cucumbers, tomauxjs, chillies, and capsicums, as advised for plains. 
Old clumps of herbs may be taken up, divided, and replanted, discarding the 
old hardwooded parts 


SNAILS AND SLUGS. 

A garden in Brisbane was invaded by slugs ; but the owner surrounded each 
small plant with a ring of tobacco dust obtained from a factory, with the result 
that dead slugs could be gathered by bucketsful. Gardeners should grow some 
tobacco for this purpose m well as to serve as a general insecticide. 
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DAIRY. 


At the Mount Barker Agricultural Show, held on March 11, 1897, the dairy 
stud .Jersey bull “Nelson,*^ owned by Mr. J. F. Cudmore, was awarded the 
prize of £10 10s,, one-third of which was provided from the funds of the 
society and two-thirds by the Department of Agriculture. The conditions 
upon which the State prize was offered were that the animal shall be kept for 
hire within five miles of the show ground, and Mr. Cudmore has executed an 
undertaking to keep the bull for use within the prescribed area for one year at 
7s. 6d. per cow. 

The following prizes were awarded last year :— 


Society. Breed Station. 

s, d. 

Stanley. Ayrshire.. Mr. J. B, Tothill’s, Auburn. 7 (i 

iVtorsburfj; .. Ayrshire.. Mr. .J. Wilson’s, jun., hundrorl of Gumbowic.. 5 0 

Southern.... Ayrshire.. Mr. Basham’s Middleton . 5 0 

Strathalbyn .. Ayrshire.. Unn, J. h. Stirling’s, M.Ti.C . 7 G 


A new invention for separation of milk from its cream, and manufacture of 
butter at the same time (if desired), has been placed before dairymen by Eric 
A. Wiihlin. The machine can be used simply as a separator or for separating 
and churning together. By turning a thumbscrew it is possible also to ad(l 
coloring and salt. All operations can be carried on continuously and aiito- 
rnaticallv when once started. 


Mr. A. J. Murray, of Mount (hawford, writing to the Hon. Secretary of our 
Port Broughton Branch, regrcitiug that he had no Jersey bulls for sale, 
remarked that the value of pure bulls of good dairy breeding cannot be too 
highly estimated for improvement of the dairy herds of tiie colony. He had 
tried most of the breeds, including Devons, Ayrshires, and Diirhams, and once 
owned the champion cow Duchess and the pri/.e-winner Countess, of the 
famous ‘‘ Ned Bagot strain, but found his part of the country too cold, and 
the feed not rank enough for tliem. He then tried Jerseys, and found the 
butter yield (under the same conditions) increase far he\ ond his expectations. 
Whilst Jerseys thrive on less rank feed, they will yet give a larger yield of 
butter when fed generously, probably to a greater extent than any other breed. 
If obtained from herds having good constitutions the Jerseys are extremely 
hardy, and withstand both heat and cold. They are particularly well adapted 
for dairy farms, because the treatment of the ealve.s in order to.produce good 
milkers is the most economic. For the first tw^o or three weeks the calves 
should be well fed, but after that give them only skim milk, and keep them 
just in good health. They should always be brought into profit at two yearn 
old. This is to prevent the heifers develo])mg a tendency to produce fat. The 
tendency to convert their food into milk rich in butter-fat is increased to a 
maximum. The cows should always be brought into good condition before 
calving, as no amount of feed will fatten a Jersey when in milk if she is a ricli 
butter cow. They use the bulls as yearlings in Jersey. 

The. Dairy., May 15, 1897, page 124-5,says:—Mr. J. F. Hall, a landowner 
in Somersetshire, in evidence before the Royal (kmimission on Agricultuie, 
showed that, fj*om careful records, he found Jerseys more profitable than 
Shorthorns. Three Jerseys ate the same amount as twm Shorthorns, and he 
made £15 a year more from every thioe Jerseys than he did from every two 
Shorthorns, 
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NOXIOUS WEEDS, 

In order that all persons interested may be able to identify the weeds that 
have been declared to be noxious within the meaning of the Act, it has been 
deemed necessary to print illustrations of some of thorn from time to time, and in 
this issue of the Journal of Agriculture and Indunfry ai(‘ printed drawings of 
tire three weeds recently added to tlu‘ list — 

Datuka Stramonium is commonly called “Thorn Apple,” “ Mud Apple,” 
“Devil's Trum])et,” “Devil’s Apple,” “ Sirumoniuni,” and by some other 
names. It is very poisonous both in foliage and seeds, and has caused the 
deaths of dairy and (piiet cattle in many eases, Husli cattle very seldom 
nibble such plants. In common with several other ])oisoiioiis ])lants. Datura 
is used in medieal jrractice with beneficial effect, but is extremely dangerous 
when administered without an exact knowledge of its poisonous nature. 
The flowers are white, with a very alight greenish tinge on the lower 
portion of the tulre. The plant is of a succulent nature, with green woody 
stem, many branches; leaves liave stalks, an' dull green, paler bencatli, 
with undulating margin, deeply and irregularly indented, forming irregular 
teeth. The fruit or seed pod is egg-shaped, alamt 2in long, and covered with 
stout spines. 'Fhe ilbrstration is true to nature 
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SolanUM Sodomakum. —This ig called “Apple of Sodom,” is a perennial 
shrub, growing from 2ft. to 3ft. high, with strong spines both on leaves and 
stems; the leaves are sinuate or waved on edges, rather crinkled, and bright 
green; flowers are violet, with blight yellow stamens—like the flower of a 
potato; the berries or fruits are bright lemon yellow, and hang on the plant 
until they shrivel oiid change to a dirty parchment color, I'he seeds are very 
numerous. The illustration is natural size. 'Uns plant is generally reputed to 
be poisonous, and is undoubtedly objectionable on account of its thorny nature 
and of its taking posst^ssion of the land when once it has gained a footing, 



Asphodelus Fistui.osus.— The name eommonly given to this plant is 
“Wild Onion,” because the leaves, especially of tlie young plant, resemble those 
of a clump of eschallots in every way. The plant takes entire possession x)f the 
land wherever it obtains a footing, and no animal is known to eat it. At the 
base of the leaves, near the roots, they arc enveloped wnth a silvery* white mem¬ 
branous substance. The flowers are white, fivo-petalled, wdth a faint reddish 
flush over the petals, and down the centre is a pinkish carmine stripe. Seed 
pods are globular, generally very numerous, and provided with many seeds. 
The roots are thick and fleshy, of a dirty yellowi.sh color, and the jilants keep 
green all the year through, 
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THE BEEHIVE. 

By Apts Ligustica. 

Introductory. 

Although the keeping of bees has been followed from ancient times until the 
present day, it is only during the last forty years that this industry has become 
a certain and profitable pursuit. Whilst bees w^ere kept in simple boxes, so 
little was known about their habits, and therefore so uncertain were the results 
obtained from their labors, that it was not considered a lucrative business to 
invest in, or at any rate to make the sole occupation for a living. But with the 
invention of the movable comb hive all this uas changed, and an impetus was 
given to beekeeping that quickly caused it to be looked upon as of some 
considej'ahle impoittince. The movable comb hive was invented by the 
liev. L L. Langstrotb, of America, and Dr. Dzierzon, of Germany, almost 
simultaneously in the year 1850. Tlie objection to Dzierzon’s hive was that he 
used a top bar only, and allowed the bees to fasten their combs to the sides of 
the hive, which fastenings had to be cut each time a comb was removed.' 
Baron von Berlepsch has since added a complete frame to this hive, and so 
improved it. Mr. Langslroth’s invention was of so practicable a form that it 
was at once adopted, and is now largely used by beekeepers in England, 
America, and Australia. FiXperience has pro^ed that for our climate the 
Langstrotb hive with the frames arranged at right angles to the front or 
entrance is by far the most suitable, and therefore this system has been almost 
universally used in South Australia. At this time of year a colony of bees 
consists of a queen and workers, but later on drones will be added to these. 
The queen is the mother hce, as she alone, except in very rare cases, lays all the 
eggs from which the inhabitants of the hive are produced. Her fertility is 
remarkable, and she will often deposit 2,000 or 3,000 eggs daily. The workers 
do all the work of the liive, such as gathering looney, building combs, and 
feeding the brood. They are imperfect females, and occasionally, when a liive 
has lost its queen, they become so far fertile as to lay eggs, but these always 
produce drones. The drones aie the males, and are produced at the approach 
of the swanning season for mating wdth the young queens and continuing the 
race. They gather no honey, and are usually driven from the hive at the end 
of the summer. 

The follow ing table, taken from Cowan’s Guide Book, gives the periods of 
the diifereut changes of bees from the eggs to the perfect insect:— 

Queen, Worker. Drone. 

1. The hatching of the egg takes place and the 

grub emerges on the. 4th day 4th day 4th day 

2. Tho cell is scaled over on the. 9th day 9th day 9th day 

3. Tho bee loaves the cell as a perfect insect on the 16th day 22nd day 25th day 

4. The bee leaves the hive to fly on the . 6th day 14th day I4th day 

Honey^comb is made of wax and consists of six-sided cells. Those in which 
worker bees are bred are the smallest made; these are twenty-five to a square 
inch on each side of the comb. Drone cells are larger, four cells measuring 
lin., or sixteen to a square inch. Both sizes of cells are used for storing 
honey. Wax is a secretion, and is produced in the body of the bee. If bees 
when building combs are examined, the little scales of wax will be seen on the 
underside of the insects’ bodies. It is estimated that at least L^lbs. of honey 
are consumed to produce lib. of Avax. The weight of comb required to fill an 
ordinary sized hive is about 2lbs., and taking into consideration the time lost 
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by the bees while building it which might otherwise have been employed in 
gathering honey, it would make each pound of wax equal to at least 201b8« 
of honey. From this it wdll be seen what a saving there is in using over and 
over again the same combs, as we are enabled to do by the aid of the modern 
hive. 

Pollen is the fertilising dust of flowers, gathered by the ])ees, moulded into 
the shape of a very small ball atid carried on tlie hind legs of the bees to 
the hive, where it is used for the j)rcparation of food for the nourislimcnt of 
the young grulxs. JVopolis is a substance obtained from buds and limbs of 
tree's. It is carried, like pollen, on the hind legs of the Ix'es, and is used to 
stop up every crevice about the hive, Some vari('lies of bees, and especially 
the Italians, will smear with ])ropoli8 all the w'oodwork inside the hive, and 
from its sticky nature this wo'll caii.sc* considerable annoyance when liaiidling 
the frames. 

The movahle comb hive was introduced and gent'rally used in South Australia 
about ten years ago, wdicn a great impetus was given to tliis industry. Several 
factories for the manufacture of hives and applianec's were started in Adelaide, 
and apiaries sprang up in all directions. With good seasons and a liigh ]n‘iee 
for honey, both the luauufaetureTs and tlie beekeepers made fine ])rofits. 
Lately this has all been changed, the faetorie.s have all been (dosed, and the 
majority of the apiaries have vanished. The reason for this is not far to s<'ek. 
In the first pljK'e, numbers of persons wdio rushed into becdceepiug wt'ie so 
utterly unfitted for it that for them it Avas hound to Ix' a failure*. In the 
st'coiid place, and by far tlu' most serious trouble, was the low price of honey. 
It is generally agnxxl that when honey is selling at dd. per pound the bee¬ 
keeper can just maki* a profit out of his bees, but w'h(m the ])rice gO('H Ixdow 
that ho must look to sometliing else for a living. For some years the price of 
honey has been so low in South Australia that tlu'rehas b(‘en no encouragement 
to apiarists. We think that in tin* near future there will be a much bettt'r 
markt't for honey, both liquid and in the comb, and that this improvement wdll 
bo caused by the Government Kx])ort I)cp6i. There is no doubt that bee¬ 
keepers now have a splendid chance to dispose of these products through this 
agency, and wdien the export of honey inereuses, as it certainly wall do, the 
price must improve. Of course it is of the utmost impoitaiiee to S(nul out 
of the colony only the very finest quality of lioney, so that at the outset a 
favorable impression may be made. There is no use disguising the fact that 
the people in Phigland are used to good honey, and whiU' they will pay an 
excellent price for such, they Avill not look at that of an inferiin* quality. Any 
Australian beekeeper who has had an opportunity of tasting the justly 
celebrated Narbonne honey can readily form liis owm standard of excellence. 
Wo have and (*aii products lioney equal to any in the world, and that is the 
quality that should be forwarded for export. 

That this is a most suitable country for beekeeping has been proved bj the 
excellent results obtained by many apiarists in various districts. We have a 
vaiiety of indigenous trees that bloom in succession and yield birg(j quantities 
of honey, and our dry climate seems to be peculiarly favorable to the honey 
bee. There is no extreme cold requiring the expense of special arrangements 
for protecting the inmates of the hives during the winter months, as in England 
and America. Yet, in spite of these advantages, it is essential that all who 
engage in this jiursuit should have a practical knowledge of bees and bee¬ 
keeping. Modeim systems and appliances will not ensure sudeess, neither Avill 
they cause bees to work with any more energy than they would do in the most 
primitive of hives. They »a ‘0 only the means by which the intelligent and 
skilful beemaster can turn to the best account the labors of these industrious 
and useful insectSt 
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FORESTRY. 

By Wat.tku Gill, F.L.S,, Conservatoh ok Forests. 

History shows that tho intro<luction of any animal, plant, or tret* into a new 
eountry, with totally altered conditions, has seldom escaped without having 
to run the gauntlet of many mistakes and failures ere success was finally 
grasped as the reward of steady perseverance in spite of all obsta<*le8 and 
(liseouragements. 

Tt could hardly ho expected therefore that the practice of scientific forestry, 
hitherto carried out under conditions ^^ell known, and studied by its votaries 
for many generations, could be at once transplanted in its entirety to new 
surroundings at the antipodes without some mistake being made, bcejiuse it 
luis been well said that forestry is the science of observation, and, that being 
the (*ase, it is at onct* (‘vident that how’ever successful it has been, when 
long-eontinued observation on known conditions has established definite con¬ 
clusions and claimrated a complete and successful system, it may have to 
undergo more or less of mrxlification as the result of increasing oj)portunities ^ 
of ol)s(*rvation afforded by the practice of this science among its now surround¬ 
ings as time goes on. 

'J'Ih* valur* of foiM'st wru'k in other lands is so well known to thinking men 
tliat only those too ignorant to understand its advantages ever (piestion its 
im})ortance : It has long ceased there to occupy a theoretical position, as may 
1)(* easily ])erceiv(‘d by even a cursory glance at the complete forest systems 
at work in France and (iermany for instance. 

Fnder its new environment in tlicse southern colonies it must, perforce, 
work its way hut steadily, as from time to lime it is allowed the chance to 
prove its worth at vaiious points where it affects the welfare of the people in 
connection with any of their manifold interests of (mmm(‘rec, manufacture, or 
agriculture. 'Fhat its value to the community will only be gradually ]H*reeived 
appears but tot) probable, because its results cammt l)e so rapidly estimated as 
those of other undertakings, owing to the fact that the tree planted to-day will 
not, like the wheat plant, yield its hui’vcst in a few shoit months, hut wall 
probably require, in some cases, the better part of a lifetime to recoii]) the 
grow’cr by its priinest returns. In this fact is to he found, uudouhtedly, the 
main justification for the carrying out of such w ork as the planting of trees on 
a large scale by the State. The tendency amongst settlers in these young 
colonies to migrate from place to place, or even to emigrate to other countries, 
has so unsettling an effect that it can seldom be predicted or calculated with 
any accuracy how long any given estate, either large or small, will remain in 
the hands of the same person, there being, as a rule, nothing similar to the law" 
of entail in England existing here to ensure the continued possession of land 
by the same family : and, as there is but slight prospect of a planter’s reaping 
the benefit of his labors himself, or even of his children’s so doing, the 
inducements to launch out into expenditure for any timber supply, beyond that 
for the very limited home requirements, are generally considered utterly 
insufficient. 

Here, then, the special opportunity for the vState presents itself. It can 
reserve land in perpetuity for the planting and maintenance of artificial 
forests, whose highest ultimate value it can generally be assured of realising, 
because it need never rush its products into the market under Kstress of pecuniary 
pressure, but can bide its time for suitable openings for disposing of its timber 
under a well-regulated system of management, entirely free from any disquiet¬ 
ing apprehensions of loss of the fee-simple of its landed property. Forestry, 
rightly understood and efficiently carried out, is productive of great good to the 
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comraunit 5 ^ It presents many aspects which are full of interest and of great 
importance, but the special points which seem most to command attention here 
and now are the production of timber for commercial purposes, together with 
the increased opportunities for the employment of labor which such production 
offers, and the great assistance rendered by the planting of trees in ameliorating 
the inhospitable and trying conditions under which many settlers’ lots are cast 
in the country districts, as well as the powerful aid which the rearing of 
certain fodder trees can give to stockowners in successfully stemming the 
toiTcnt of starvation which, in times of drought, frequently threatens to engulf 
their stock of all kinds in one common overwhelming destruction. 

As opportunity may offer, brief reference will be made from time to time to 
various matters in connection with the aspects of forestry now indicated, with 
a view to show that, though its work may possibly vary in some directions, 
when compared with that carried out in other countries, and be somewhat 
limited in others, there is yet abundant scope for its systematic practice over a 
wide field of usefulness here in spite of the unique difficulties wliich South 
Australia has been the first to face as the pioneer of forestry in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR AUGUST. 

By Geokoe Qiunn. 

The ])lanting and pruning of deciduous trees should be brought to a close 
during this month. 

In starting an orchard for commercial purposes, only a fov varieties of any 
fruit should be planted, so that a large quantity of each variety may be 
available. 

On the plains around Adelaide only a few of the earlier ripening apph'S and 
pears can be planted with hopes of profit, as these will come upon the market 
before the more cheaply grown crops from the hills depress the prices. If 
special facilities exist for coping with codlin moth--such as level, easily worked 
soils in isolated positions—some of the best keeping varieties of pears can be 
grown to perfection. 

In outlying portions of the colony the long*kecping, drying, and exporting 
varieties of apples and pears will be found best. 

Of the earlier ripening apples, for local market only, Devonshire Quarrenden, 
Irish Peach, Hibston Pippin, Gravenstein, and Mobb’s Iloyal are recommended. 
For keeping and exporting, the following varieties have been well proved, and 
have all realised good prices on the London market:—Dunn’s Seedung, Straw- 
beny Pippin, Home Beauty, Jonathan, London Pippin, Esopus Spitzenberg, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Adam’s Pearmain, Northern Spy, Stone Pippin, Dumelow’s 
Seedling, and Cleopatra. The two last-named make very fine samples of dried 
fruit. 

In early summer pears suitable for local consumption, Jargonelle, Doyenne 
D’Ete, Citron des Carmes, and Early Crawford. Poire du Berriays, Gansell’s 
Bergamot, Williams’ Bon Chretien (erroneously known here as Duchess) are 
well proved early midseason market varieties. Late-keeping sorts, Doyenne 
du Comice, Easter Beurre, Winter Cole, Glou Morceau, Jo8e])hine dc Malines, 
L’Inconnuc, Vicar of Winkfield, Winter Nelis are well proved, and the five 
last named have been successfully exported to London. Gansell’s Bergamot 
and Williams’ Bon Chretien make fine flavored dry fruit. 

When selecting plums only those sorts which combine drying—and, if 
pssible, canning—with good dessert or preserving qualities should be planted, 
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so that the grower may, if unable to dispose of the fruit in a fresh state, 
save it from wasting even at the eleventh hour. Coe*s Golden Drop, French 
Prune, Fellemberg, Green Gage, Ickworth Imperatrice, Jefferson, Kirk’s, 
Silver Prune. Prince Englebert, and De Montfort meet these requirements. 
The plums of Japanese origin, such us Kelsey, Golden Heart, General Saigo, 
and Satsuma are grown successfully here, and promise to be prolific bearers. 
I would suggest that growers graft a few of their unsaleable “ Blue Diamond ” 
trees with some of tliese new kinds. 

In peaches, good canning and drying varieties will be most profitable, for 
similar reasons expressed above Foster, Muir, Klberta, Sal way, Wheatland, 
and Susquehanna are good dryers and canners. Chinese Cling, Laxly Ingold, 
Coiikling, Nicol’s Orange Cling, Early Crawford are good for canning also. 
Briggs’ Red May, Amsden’s June, Early Rivers, Royal George, Sea Eagle, 
Lady Palmerston, Noble.sse are good dessert and local market varieties. 

A limited number of good nectarines can also be grown with profit, both 
for sale as fresli fruit or for drying. As fresh fruit they stan<l carrying better 
than mo.st peaches, and the taste for tlicrn is improving generally. Hunt’s 
'fawny, Shorland’s Tawny, A'iolet Hativc, Elruge, Balgowan are well-known 
named sorts. 

If apricots are planted it must he borne in mind that the market for frc.sh 
fruit is limited, and these ripen all at once, often making a glut in tlie factories 
to such an extent tlxat losses often oceur before stocks can be handled, so that 
in localities within an easy distance of markets—where very early or late 
ripening occurs—are the only jdaces to recommend j)lanting for market pur- 
}) 08 es. Newcastle Early, Guilin’s Early, Red Masculine, Shi])lcy’s Blenheim 
are eaily, but fall behind Moorpark in flavor, which is the best general crop 
variety for canning or drying. 

J'he following cherries are recommended by successful growers:—Early 
Purple Guigne, Early 'fwyfurd. Early Lyons, Knight’s Early Black, Biggareau 
Na{)olcon, Waterloo, and St Margaret, but it is quite usele.ss jdanting these 
upon our dry open plains country, for even in the cool wet mountain ranges 
only in certain po.siiions do the fruits reach tlieir best condition and the trees 
survive for any reasonable length of time. As far as I can gather from 
observations and opinions, the seedling Mazzard stock is considered very favor¬ 
ably on which to work the good varieties. 

Figs, loqnats, ajid gooseberries may be planted, but for the two latter fruits 
the season is getting late. 

A fact that is frequently overlooked in j)ruuing fruit trees the first season 
is that the first pruning is the most important in their existence, for usually upon 
the judgment shown at that time depends the future form the tree shall after¬ 
wards take. A short stem with a wcll>balaiici‘d crown formed of limbs each 
having a separate hold upon the main stem is generally admitted now to carry 
insuperable advantages over the leggy ” specimens of past years. 

The pruning of ras])berries and gooseberries should be completed at once if 
not already done. 

As the sap begins to move the grafting of apples, pears, quinces, and plums 
should be begun. The methods arc too well known to need comment, but 
the wounds should be covered with grafting wax when large limbs are cut off 
for the purpose of grafting. 

In localities where codlin moth is present the old rough bark should, while 
it is wet and soft, be scraped from the stems and limbs of all apple, pear, 
and quince trees, and, in fact, any tree standing wdtliin .‘10ft. of these sorts 
should be cleaned, the scrapings being burnt at once. All knotholes or cra(*ks 
wdiere limbs have broken—there are many of these after a heavy apple yield 
—should be cut smoothly and cleaned out. 
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Anything that could possibly harbor the pest, such as stakes, }>rops, &c., 
should be removed with scrupulous care; for I am convinced cleanliness will 
be found the basis of the successful treatment of this pest. 

The spraying of deciduous trees for the destruction of licdiens, scale insects, 
and resting spores of parasitic fungi should be done in most parts of the colony 
during this month. Where mussel scale is found winter dressings with lime, 
sulphur, and salt solutions should be applied. Take 4()lbs. fresh lime, ‘iOlbs. 
sulphur, lolbs. salt; boil lOlbs. lime, 2011)8. sulphur in 2()ga1l8. of water in 
large boiler for two liours, until all the sulphur is dissolved and the mixture 
amber-colored. Slake 3()lbs.—the remainder—of the lime in a barrel, dissolve 
the 15lbs. salt in hot water, add salt solution to slaked lime, then add the 
whole to the solution in the boiler and boil for half an hour, then add water 
to make 50galls. for spraying. S rain carefully before using, and stir con* 
stantly when applying. 

For fungoid diseases and lichens the well-known I in o Bordeaux mixture 
should be appUc l to apple, pear, plum, nectarine, peach, and apricot tr<'cs. 
The formula for this mixture is fresh lime, olbs.; bluestone, 5ll)s., and in wet 
localities olbs. of treacle, honey, or cheap sugar, water to make 2r)galls. for 
spraying. Method of making—Place bluestone ovornighl in an open woven 
sack, and suspend same just under surface of w'uter in barrel. Slake the lime 
slowly b}’ pouring small volumes of Avatcr over it at intervals. Dissolve the 
treacle in hot water, and stir the solution into the lime wlion slaked. Allow 
to stand for a cou])le of hours. When about to use strain the lime-sugar 
mixture into the bluestone water, a,nd add sufficient w'ater to make the strengtli 
required. Never allow" thi.smixture to stand over night or it will spoil. K(H‘p 
stirred wdicn ap])lying, and see that every ])article of tree is coated willi 
the spray. 

If black aphides ai)pear on the peach trees attend to them at once with 
either tobacco solution made by boiling .‘Ubs. refuse tobaceo, 21 hs. soft soaj) in 
winter, and dilute to make 12galls. for spraying ; kcrosine emulsion, 1 in 12: 
or resin compound made of lOlbs. resin, lOlbs. soda crystals, 51bs. soft soap, 
water to make SOgalls. for spra}ing. 

To successfully suppress this difficidt ptjst the treatment should be repeated 
at intervals of fort)-eight hours until they disappear. Tf the pcaelujs are out 
in leaf w’eaken the resin by adding lOgalls. more of water. The tobacco ma) 
be ])oured around the bole of the tree as well as sprayed over the top. f'or 
a])hidcs or black scales on oranges use resin wash as given above. As time 
permits the orchard should bo ploughed before the weeds begin to seed; it is 
also a good tim(‘ to dijply .slowly decomposing manures to impoverished soils. 

The harvesting of citrus fruits should be done systematically, and fruits 
should be cut from the trees, not pulled, for the reason that if the twig above 
the fruit be cut cleanly into firm wood, fresh growdh will come strongly on 
which flowers and fruit for the coming year will be borne. 


Nectartkk Disk\sr.~~ Early in December, 1H96, Messrs. K. k W, Hackett 
forwarded soiiui badly-diseased nectarines received from one of their customers. 
While the foliage wuis remarkably clean, the fruits, which were in the green 
stage and about the size of gooseberries, wx*re much diseased. The surface 
seemed us if guawed and exca\ated by some insect, leaving it brown, wdth 
isolated spots unaffected. A copious gumming accompanied the disease, and, 
while the general appearance w^as brown, dark-colored patches occurred. These 
were sent to Mr. D. McAlpinc, Vegetable Pathologist, Melbourne, who states 
that under the microscopic abundant evidence of fungi was found, two kinds at 
least being present, one of w}iich probably caused the disease, and one accom- 
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panied it. The two furif,n found arc Macro$porum epicarpinm, or black rot, 
and C^phalmporium the former being the probable cause of the 

disease. The treatment recommended is;—1. To bum all diseased fruit as 
soon as it appears, as the spores arc in countless myriads, and are readily con¬ 
veyed to healthy trees. 2 . Sch' that the drainage is good, as bad drainage is 
a predisposing cause. Jk Spray with liordeaux mixture in winter, again just 
before dowering, and after the blossoms have fallen. This disease will pro¬ 
bably attack peaches, and will ni'ed careful watchinjir, as it literally skins the 
fruit, ka>ing notliing but a bard shell behind. 


THE VINEYARD 

NOTKS AND HINTkS I'OJl AIKUST. 

Hy Arthur .T. Pf.ukixs, trovKUNMExx Vitk ri/nniisT. 

The Soil. 

Since my arrival here it lias always been my endeavor to impress upon vine- 
growers the great importance of early winter (uiltivation of the soil in a 
country ble.st with an uneommonly dry sumnuT. To marshal up all the* 
arguments in favor of such a practice would be exccaaling the scope of mere 
inontbly nott^s; it will })0 sutticienl to point out here that the great bulk of our 
rains fall in the wdnter months from ^lay to September, and that unless they 
found tlie soil well 0 })en{Ml up to receive ibem they were in great ])art lost tt) 
tlie gro>ver by surface evaporation or diainage. In the great majority of our 
district*^ 1 am of opinion that, whenever jmssible, the first winter ploughing, on 
a good deep furrow, sliould be completed by the end of July, and at all e^ents 
not later than the end of August, so that the second or spring ploughing can 
be given a start before the buds hurst. The past, season has, on the whole, 
been favorable to earl} working: the vines lost their leaves comparatively 
early in the season, and wt^ were favored with tine warm dry autumn and 
early winter days, which should have enabled pinning to proceed ra])idly, so 
that when the rains did come in .lum^ and July everything should have been 
ready for the cultivation of the soil. During the course of the present month 
therefore, in carefully-treated vinexards, the tirst jiloiighing will he completed. 

I do not, Imwever, disguise from myself the fact that thus far my strenuous 
adxocacy of early cultivation has received about as much attention as the 
scriptural pelican of the wilderness—in the old-established districts, at all 
events. It affordt d me therefore considcrahlo pleasure to be informed hy that 
enterprising vigneron, Mr. B. Seppeli, that the past season has (‘onvinced him 
of the efheacy of the practice I so strongly recommended, and that in fat me 
all his vine}ards would he worked early. The drought will after all haxodone 
some good if all vinegrowers proHt hy it equally well. 

The first ploughing terminated it will he iu*eessary to start the second 
ploughing as soon as possible, so as to avoid rubbing ofl* the buds whilst the 
first furrows arc thrown against the vines. The first ploughing should heap 
the soil up in the centre,leaving the furrows alongside the rows of vines; the 
second ploughing sliould endeavor to reduce the soil to its original level hy 
filling in the furrow^s alongside the rows, and leaving the last furrow in the 
centre. In a large vineyard, wli(»re it is impossible to get all over the ground 
before the buds hurst, it is advisable to go over all the vineyard rapidly and 
throw hack the first twxi furrow^s against the rows, completing the work latei on 
in the season. 

Layering. 

When blanks exist in old vineyards they should be filled up whenever 
possible by layers. As a rule it is better to lay down the layers before the vines 
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are pruned, because one has a large number of shoots to choose from should 
the best one break. Layers are therefore preferably made in May, June, a|^d 
July. In wet soils, where the layers are liable to decay before growing, 
can only be put down later on in the season—during the present month, for 
instance. In the latter case it is necessary whilst pruning the vine to leave a 
shoot for a layer wherever required ; these layers should be laid down as early 
as possible in August. 

Grafting. 

In the earlier districts vines may be grafted towards the end of August, 
though, from personal experience, as a rule, I find September better suited for 
the success of this operation. I cannot too strongly recommend grafting only 
about lin. below the level of the soil, and subsec{uently mounding over the 
whole graft with loose soil so as to place the top bud within 2in. of the surface. 
This is the practice usually adopted in Europe, but it has been objected to me 
that it is ill adapted to our dry climate. No one can question the dryness of 
the past season, and yet Messrs, (i. Sage, of Nuiiootpa, and A. 11. Reid, of 
Ileynclla, had quite remarkable percentages of successful grafts after adhering 
to the practice here recommended. 

Planting Cuttings. 

This is the mouth best suited to the planting out of cuttings in the vineyard 
or nursery. I trust more will be plantetl this sea'^on tlian wfis done last year, 
as there was quite a dearth of them, and they could not be obtained for love or 
money. 

Anthracnose. 

The excessive dryness of the past two seasons has put an ciibctual check on 
that much redoubted cryptogamic disease known as Anthravnose, or Black Spot. 
This should not lull us into a feeling of false security. At the first opportunity, 
with the first wet spring, the disease will assail us with renewed vigor. Where 
the vines have shown the slightest signs of it they should be subjected to the 
well-known winter treatment, viz., a complete painting over, about a fortnight 
before the buds burst, with the following solution : ~ 


Sulphate of iron ... oOlhs. 

Sulphuric acid. I pint 

Water .. lOgalls. 


THE FARM. 

SEASONABLE NO'I'ES. 

By W. Luwiue, M.A , B.Sc., Pbincipal Rosewokthy 
Aokicctltubal College. 

How many things by season season’d «re 
I'o their right praise and true perfection I 

In no sense are these notes intended to be a calendar of farm operations in 
the colony, or a monthly precis of farm practice. They are meant to be sug¬ 
gestive simply, and when they become didatic it will be in relation to the 
principles of practice, not practice simply so called. In every district the 
average climatic conditions, the characteristics of the soils, the facilities for 
marketing, and other conditions which experience alone discovers, determine 
the prevailing practice for that district. The notes are based on the experience 
which the College farm, on average malice land, with a 17in, rainfall, offers, 
and are meant to be considered and compared in relation to the practice of other 
districts with the view to stimulate thoughtful practice. 
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Fallowing is one of the many operations to which Shakespeare’s words, as 
above quoted, truly apply. The time of fallowing, and the condition of the 
land when it is first ploughed, have most important effects on the result of the 
work. We fallow the land for these reasons: (1) to clean it, (2) to lead as 
much of the rainwater as possible into the subsoil during the rainy season, (3) 
to promote a circulation of air and moisture through the? soil so as to promote 
physical, chemical, and biological activity therein, and secure the ameliorating 
and enriching influences in full effect; and (4) to conserve moisture. Now all 
these effects arc more marked the earlier in the season the work can be effected. 
In late fallowing there is less germination of the seeds of weeds, and instead of 
having the opportunity of killing two or three successive crops, the late fallower 
can kill only sucli weeds as have germinated before ploughing, and a few which 
may germinate in the land before the hot dry weather sets iu. The winter feed 
secured from the land when fallowing is delayed is not w^orth a half bushel of 
wheat per acre, but judicious early fallowing will increase the yield by several 
bushels per acre. The land late fallowed does not through the summer become 
sufficiently mellow and consolidated to be in the most fit state for the sowing of 
the cereal crops in the autumn. On light lands, sue!) as the average malice land, 
1 have a firm conviction this late fallowing is conducive to take-all. If the land 
is lifted early much of the winter rainwater gets down into the sub-soil instead 
of flowing off from the surface and carrying off with it in suspension and solu¬ 
tion much of the valuable fertilising material. Our lands are not underdrained, 
and therefore, even where the rainfall is considerable, the soils are not reached, 
and the risk of valuable nitrates being carried off in the water flowing from the 
drains is no risk to us. I'his is indeed an argument, and one of the strongest 
in some countries, against bare fallowing, and it does not concern us here. 
The circulation of the air and moisture through the soil is most important. 
Inorganic elements of plant food, such as potash, are made available through 
the oxidising action of the air, and the solvent action of the water and 
nitrification—that is, the conversion of inert nitrogen in the soils into active 
form or nitrates—proceeds more rapidly. Further, the microbes which play a 
part so important in our soils find through this mraiion, and the presence of 
inorganic matt rial in soluble form, conditions more favorable to their activity, 
and with the approach of warm weather their activity proceeds apace. Contrast 
with this late fallowing. The warm weather is on us ere it is finished; the 
plough turns up a moist surface for evaporation, and tlic diying air plays 
practically to the bottom of the furrow, unless the laud is cultivated and 
harrowed right away; the microscopic germs are in conditions unfavorable to 
activity, and less nitrogen is stored up in the land; the land until seedtime 
never wmrks so nicllowdy, and altogether the tardy falloAver reaps the result of 
his delay in a sickly, pale-colorcd, dirty, and inevitably relatively a poor crop. 
Early fallowing will not always ensure a cle^an crop. Last year’s fallowing is 
a case in point, and crops this year are dirty; yet W'c have the satisfaction of 
knowdng that we “ have been beforehand—that we have dom what we could.” 
The last advantage in the list enumerated in fa\or of fallowing is for much of 
oui* country the most important. The rainfall is barely sufficient for a good 
crop, and thorough fallowing is, I believe, a means of conserving moisture 
suflftcient to equal an increase of from 2iu. to 3in. of rain in the succeeding 
season. It is this fact that has led the great majority of our best farmers to 
consider thorough fallowing the hay to succ ss in eeraal growing ; and cereal 
growing is the all important part of our cropping. Most men who take time 
by the forelock will have finished fallowing, and many this year are earlier 
than usual in order to get the heavy work over before their haystack was 
finished. “ It is an ill wind that blaws nae gude,” and next year’s results, 
with a fair season, will testify to the truth of the proverb. I wrote just now 
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heuTy trork^ for oarly luliowiug ftlumld be deep if tlio aubHoii will admit of it. 
There is time for the soil to become consolidated during after working, which 
is not the case when land is late fallowed. This year we have worked a field 
here to a depth of Hin. We took a heavy three-furrow stump-jumper and 
improvised mould boards specially for the work so cut away below and at the 
heel as to turn only the toj) soil and leave the lower soil merely stirred. Tire 
work, in fact, is a combination of subsoiling and ploughing, and past experience 
leads me to anticipate good results from it next season, and better still in 
succeeding years. 

Other work now requiring attention will inclnde—(1) Harrowing or horse- 
hoeing wheat crops, (2) rolling, (t3) second working of the fallows. 

1 . Wheat crops this year, as already indicated, are likely to be relatively 
dirty. La^st yearns dry season gave us little or no o})portuuity of cleaning the 
fallows, and the autumn rains came so late that it was undesirable to wait 
for the germination of weeds before sowing. A good harrowing at this time 
of the year, if a few days’ sufficiently dry weather comes to allow of teams 
working on the wheat without sinking too deeply into the land, will be found 
to help considerably towards cleaning the bottom. Smaller weeds are just at 
that stage that the harrows root many of them out readily, and further, the 
wheat will be invigorated b) the operation ; it will stool better and grow more 
freely. Where the crop has been drilled the horsehoc should be kepi active 
whenever the condition of the land will admit of it. This is a more efficient 
way of cleaning the crop than harrowing, but it is, of course, much more tedious 
and more expensive. Where a man )ms a large area, I bt‘lieve lie will do well 
to let the horsehoc alone and be content with harrowing, inasmuch as weather 
suitable for the work is likely to come in very brief periods, and unless the 
opportunity is taken to get over a large area in these short periods much of the 
work must of necessity be left undone. 

2 . jRoUiny ,—This is a necessary o])eration wherever the crop is to be cut for 
hay, if the (Icsirable bottom is to lie secured. Apart from this advantage, 1 am 
not altogether satisfied that rolling on average wheat lands secures an advantage 
sufficient to repay the expense ; on light lands, on the other hand, heavy rolling 
i.s desirable. It firms the land and brings about a condition more congenial to the 
habit of the wheat plant. Looking at the matter from the point of view of pure 
physics, rolling will be recognised as a means of leading water from below to 
the surface. For a short time after rolling the surface will contain, therefore, 
more moisture, and the jilants at first will benefit; but later it will be found 
that the exhaustion of moisture is slightly quicker on rolled land than on land 
not so treated. In some cases where the seed bed did not work down readily, 
and the weather has blown up dry, rolling may not have this effect, but in so 
far as it crumbles down the dry lumps of .soil on the surface, and breaks to a 
small extent the hardened surface, it may leave a kind of mulch of soil on the 
surface, and so diminish the evaporation. This, in fact, was noticed on our 
northern areas last year, and may be looked upon as an exceptional circumstance. 

3. The second working of the fallows may be done by alight cross-ploughing, 
or by deep cross-cultivating with a chisel-tined cultivator, I am inclined to 
favor the latter alternative, though 1 have carried out no definite experiments 
in the matter, nor have known of such being done heretofore. Whatever 
method is adopted, if it be done within the coming month, will, I know, be 
beneficial. It is not sufficient to simply plough the land, let sheep run over to 
keep the oats down, and .scarify it before baytime; the full benefits of fallowing 
are derived as much or more from the after working than from the first plough¬ 
ing. It has been advanced at various times in agricultural history that thorough 
working of the land will enable a farmer to go on with alternations of bare 
fallow and crop, growing maximum crops. While one cannot endorse to its 
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full extent thin extreme doctrine, one at the name time recognises that it is 
ii means of lefilseniiig the amount of manure required, and securing conditions 
most conducive to the best results under judicious manuring. The summer 
scarifying on fallows is purposely shallow to secure a soil mulch and lessen 
evaporation. Ooss-working now is largely with a view to mratiou of the soil, 
and while it is moist and mellow, on most lands it cannot well be overdone. 

Another question which will be engaging the attention of many farmers now 
is that of the preparation of the land for summer crops. Where the average 
rainfall is under 16in. or 16in. it is inadvisable to practise summer cropping. 
The cro]) undoubtedly drys the laud, and the after-crop in low rainfall districts 
suffers. 

This summer cropping, therefore, is a question for those that are favored 
with a high rainfall. Next month will be sufficiently early for full notes on 
this question. In the meantime, no better preparation for such crops can be 
devised than thorough working of the land as if for a bare fallow. 


SALE OF ARTIFICIAL FERTILISERS. 

The attention of buyers and sellers of artificial fertilisers is specially 
directed to the following clauses of the Fertlli'-ers Act, 1894 :— 

(•lause 1.—(1) Kvery person who sells for use as a fertiliser of the soil any 
article manufaetured in the said province, or imported from abroad, shall sign 
and give to the purchaser an invoice slating the name of the article, and 
whether it is an artificially-compounded article or not, and what is at least the 
percentage of the nitrogen, potash, phosphoric acid in soluble form, and 
insoluble jihosphoric acid respectively, if any, contained in the article; and 
this invoice shall have effect as a warranty by the seller of the statements con¬ 
tained therein. (2) For the pur])oses of this section an article shall be deemed 
to b(‘ manufactured if it has been subjected to any artificial process. 

('lause 2 provides that if any person fails to give such invoice, or causes 
or jK^rmits any invoice or di*scri])tion of the aiticle sold by him to be false in 
any material particular, shall be liable, without prejudice to any civil liability, 
on conviction, to a fine of not more than luenty pounds; and, on any subse¬ 
quent (amviction to a fine of not more than fifty jiounds. 

The regulations under the Fertilisers A(‘t pro\ide that any buyer of a fer¬ 
tiliser may have the same analysed by the Agricultural C'heniist,at the School 
of Mines, for a charge of 3s. for each determination; that is, if the l)uyer 
wishes to ascertain how much nitrogen the fertiliser contains he must pay 3s., 
for potash fis. for phosphoric acid 3s , or for any two or three he would be 
charged (>s. or 9s, respectively ; and if tlie analysis does not bear out the state¬ 
ment in the invoice these fees have to bo paid hj the seller. 


POULTRY. 

By I), F, Laitbie, Pouj.tky Expert. 

Profitable poultry-keeping depends entirely on system. First of all a 
suiiHble position must be selected; then suitable roosting liouhcsand nests must 
be provided. It is of no use expecting poultry to thrive in bleak, exposed, or 
draughty situations; as much shelter (bushes for preference) must be pro¬ 
vided as is possible. It is also certain that if the houses or sheds in which 
the birds sleep become infested with vermin, such os lice, miles, fowl fleas, 
tick, and bugs, the birds cannot be expected to thrive ; therefore it is cheaper 
and better in every way to erect such buildings as offer the least harbor to 
such pests, and as are more easily cleaned and disinfected. On no account 
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should overcrowding be allowed; perfect ventilation without draught is also 
necessary. On the question of breed, certain varieties are justly famed for 
certain excellence. Of the sort suitable for producing high-class table poultry, 
such as is especially profenihle for the export tiade, the Dorking stands 
easily in the front rank. There are four vaiieties—the colored or dark, 
the silver grey, the white, and the cuckoo; of the first two, eggs or young birds 
excellently bred, are now procurable in South Australia, (hoss-bred birds 
(that is the progeny of two pure varieties) are often of more hardy constitution 
and quicker to mature; both great considerations. We produce such a bird to 
a high degree of perfection by mating the Indian Game, or, as it is sometimes 
known, the Cornish Game, with the Dorking. The cross so produced is in 
everyway excellent; hardy, quick-growing, and possessing abundant flesh of 
the highest quality and color ; the skin is white, and as a rule so are the legs 
and feet. Although the Indian Game in its pure state has yellow^ legs, breeders 
often find color a difficulty, and crossed with the white-legged Dorking the legs 
of the progeny are sure to be white. As a table fowl the Indian Game pure 
is of a very high order, but the hens do not lay so well as Dorkings. This 
cross is the one which sells best of all in the Kuglish market, is most liked by 
the leading poulterers, and wins at the table-poultry shows. There are other 
breeds and crosses of great merit, but not equal to tlicse. Other suitable 
birds are Orpingtons, Langshans, and Wyandottes, and many good table birds 
are bred from Brahmas crossed wdth Dorkings, as the above should be, or with 
Indian Games. Where one has not the means to purchase much pure stock, 
it is a good j)lan to select, say, seven or nine large square-bodied, tinc-boued, 
white-skinned hens of fine quality, and fine in head, and mate wdth a largo, 
active, vigorous Indian Game or Dorking cockerel; the result should be fair 
and perhaps excellent table fowl. These breeding i)ens should be kept to 
themselves, and only these eggs used for incubation. 

Where egg-laying is the main feature, it w’ill bo found to bo a matter of 
strain more than breed. Hens of many varieties will often be found, also 
common hens, which will lay a large number of eggs in a year. On finding 
such a hen, breed from her; her pullets wdll do likewise. The cock birds 
should also be bred from good layers. By care and attention to this matter, 
and by constant selection, and discarding all hens not up to the mark as 
layers, a large mob of birds can soon be bred w itb a high laying power. The 
Mediterranean breeds, such as Minorcas, Leghorns, and Andalusians, are noted 
as layers; they are also non-sitters, are very precocious, and consume only a 
moderate amount of food. Good specimens of good laying strains are easily 
procurable, and a cockerel of any of these varieties, bred from a good layer, 
and then mated with eight to a dozen of the best layers on the farm, will 
produce pullets of superior (and earlier) laying powers to common birds. 

Duck-breeding is a profitable occupation if carried out on proper lines. 
Good stock must be used for breeding from, so as to have size, quality, and 
early maturity. Ducklings should be fit for market from eight weeks of age. 
The most esteemed variety in England is the Aylesbury; the Pekin is also 
much in favor—both are of great size and excellent quality of flesh. The cross 
between the two is very hardy and quick-growing. Another breed, the Indian 
Runner, a fawn and white bird, is remarkable for the great number of eggs 
produced. They may be used to improve the egg-laying of other breeds, but, 
although the quality of the flesh is excellent, the birds are very small, weighing 
about 4lbs. as adults, not half the weight of a good Pekin or Aylesbury; 
however, they mature very early. 

Owing to the severe season lye have just passed through great numbers of 
poultry have been killed off, and have died of disease; there is the prospect 
of good local markets in addition to the export trade. In reply to the question 
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as to who should keep poultry, it may be answered—Everyone, especially 
farmers and g^ardeners. Less would then be heard of insect pests and hard times. 
Well-bred poultry, which always command a profitable price, as a rule cost lens 
to keep and rear than scraggy mongrels, which yield neither eggs nor meat 
The gradual improvement in quality throughout the colony is much to be 
desired. Large numbers of birds reach Adelaitle from the country; the superior 
sorts always sell well, while the inferior birds can hardly return expenses. 

It is quite time that hatching operations were in full swing. Nests must be 
provided in secluded corners, a.s the hens do not like laying in public. The 
nests arc best if on the ground, and may be scooped out and lined with grass 
or short straw, a sheet of iron placed in front for privacy. At all times be on 
the lookout for vermin. Provide a dry dust hath in a sheltered position. The 
Ijirds enjoy du.sting themselves; it destroys vermin and keeps them healthy. 
Apply kerosene, carbolic acid, Little’s phenyle, or QuibelUs compound to any 
woodwork, or frequently limewash the insides of houses and also the perches, 
etc.., with hot limewash, to which may be added alum, or sulphate of iron 
(copperas). Do not put kero.^icne near a sitting hen or her eggs; if she is 
worried by vermin use a little insect powder or flour of sulphur. Keep a full 
supply of sharp sand and grit as aids to digestion. Hens are very fond of char¬ 
coal; it is antiseptic, and promotes digestion. Lime is a constituent of the egg¬ 
shell, and must be provided in some form or other, such as old mortar, ground 
bones, crushed sea and oyster shell.M. (Ireen bone (uncooked), cut fine, and 
given at the rale of ioz. per hen three times a week is excellent for filling 
egg basket; such bone is not suitable for growing stock, as it contains too 
much oil. Fresh clean water must be alw’ays at hand and kept well shaded; 
any disregard to this important matter will end in loss. Green food is also 
a necessity, and may consist of gras.s, cabbage, kail, lettuce, &c. Do not use 
pepper, spices, and egg foods; such are only to be used in case of colds, 
which are the result of carelessucss on the owner’s part. House well, feed 
judiciously, provide all that a bird in a state of nature would get, such as 
grit, grass, &tc., and the birds will pay, and no physic will ever be needed. 
Regularity is also a great point to be remembered in feeciing. Food should be 
as varied as possible, and notice taken if bird is doing well and getting 

sufficient. Neititer overfeed nor starve. All food must be sound and whole¬ 
some, and should not bo thrown on dirty ground. 


CAPONS AND CAPONISING. 

f Condensed from Ne%v South fVaies Agrieultural Cazette^ Vol. IV,^ p, 722; 
illustrations kindly loaned hy Agricultural Department of N,S,W.j 
The writer (sub-editor, Samuel Gray^) maintains that poultry for table should 
be sold by weight, and that it is more profitable to raise one fowl of 9lbs. than 
to raise two fowls of 4|lbs. each. The object of caponising is to increase the 
quantity and improve the quality of the flesh. He suggests that turkeys and 
ducks also might be profitably caponised. In some exhaustive trials, made 
at different experimental stations connected with the Department of Agri¬ 
culture of the United States of America, with various breeds and cross breeds 
to test whether or not it will pay to caponise, the conclusion arrived at by the 
Rhode Island Experimentfil Station was that “These experiments show less gain 
in weight as the result of caponising than we were led to expect by published 
accounts* The tender flesh and the ability to take on fat seemed to be the 
only gain of importance.*’ The cockerels were caponised at an average weight 
of 5*Bibs., and the tests wei’e made against a like number of cockerels of 
similar varieties fed with similar food under the same conditions. One notice- 
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abie I'ttft was that, whiie ilie younger or smaller birds recovered more quickly 
from the operation, the larger birds, after recovery, made the more rapid and 
profitable growth. In America, early in the season, high prioes rule for 
“ broilers,” or “spring chickens,” but it is considered that the surplus cockerels 
wdll give greater profit later on if caponised and sold before growth has ceased. 
“ After caponising, the labor of caring for and feeding is but little more than 
in feeding t attle or pigs, and the proportion of labor to produce lOOlbs. of 
broilers, as the latter have been most of the time with the hen or in brooders. 
As the demand for capons does not come from those who are looking for the 
cheapest possible animal food, it is evident that efforts should be made by anj' 
grower towards improvement in quality, and the most successful and profitable 
competition will probably be in this direction,” 

The labor required in feeding capons is less than wdth young chicks. The cost 
of caponising is small where expert services can be obtained, and an expert should 
be employed w'here possible. . . . Anyone endeavoring to teach himself should 
operate on several dead cockerels before attempting to operate on a live one. 

The largest breeds will be found the most profitable for capons, and it is 
useless to caponise cockerels of the smaller breeds. 

Skim milk can be profitably fed to capons in large quantities if it is sweet. 
The dishes, &cc., must be kept scrupulously clean; give a variety of foods to 
capons. The cost of feed is appro.ximately 2Jd. per day for each lOOlbs of 
capons after they have reached their full size. 

The Rhode Island K.^perimental Station reported that, by following the 
book directions, caponising is easily and quickly performed, but more so after 
witnessing the operation. Birds apparently suffer but little pain, and the per¬ 
centage of loss is snudl. Tl.c birds grew larger in frame, matured later, became 
quiet and eontenled, did not erow' or fight, and their flesh remained soft and 
tender. Birds of 21bs. or less were most easily and safely caponised, but the 
larger the birds, provided they have not commenced to crow and their combs 
had not developed, the more quickly they recovered. The only birds that died 
under the operation were those that had commenced to crow. The old C-hinese 
tools, when their use is understemd, were found the most satisfactory of all. 
Brahma-Cochin cross birds did not equal the untreated birds in weight until 
seven months had elapsed, and in ten months they did not average 11b. 
heavier. A liangshan rooster, one-si.xth of a pound heavier than a capon of 
same breed at same time, kept ahead of the caponed fowl for seven months. A 
Plymouth Rock capon equalled the roosters in weight in less than two months, 
and gained on them the rest of the season, but did not average more than Jib. 
heavier at any time. Indian Game capons were five months in catching up 
with the roosters, and were not Jib. heavier at eight months after the opera¬ 
tion. Brahma-Cochins gained the least during the first year, but made the 
largest and heaviest birds at the end of twelve months. The I^iangsban w^as 
less afiected by the operation, but was larger at the time it was performed. 
The Plymouth Hocks recovered loss readily, but they were operated on when 
the weather was warmer—fifteen days later than the Langshan. Indian Game 
and their crosses were harder to do, and should be taken when younger. The 
conclusion was that there is less gain in weight than was expected* Capons 
come in when the market is bare of fresh summer-raised poultry, and they 
furnish a large tender roast, and command a high price. Of the superiority of 
the flesh there is no doubt. 

Caponisixig Tools* 

There are many patterns of caponising tools on sale, but cxj^erienced men 
give preference to the simple old-fashioned Chinese instrumenis, comprising 
a knife or scalpel for making the incision; a whalebone, with hooks at each 
end, to stretch the ribs apart or hold the wound open; a hook to tear the iWn 
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film-like membrane lining the abdominal cavity; forceps to pick up mid help 
tear the thin membrane covering the testicle; an delator or spoon-like probe 
to draw the lower testicle into view, to assist in passing the hair over the 
gland, and to scoop out blood, feathers, or pirticles that should be removed 
from the cavity; and a tube or canula to hold and direct the horsehair loop by 
which the testicle is torn off. To save picking up so many different tools the 
knife and forceps arc usually combined in one, also the spoon and hook (ste 
illustration of Chinese implements):— 






A, knife and forceps combined . 15, whalebone npreador ; 0, cordw for hwtening inrefs, 
furnished with most sots, but not generally used; D, hook for touring Uu‘ thin .skin; E, spoon 
or elevator, combined witlil); F, canula, or lube with horsehair loop which is passed over 
the testicle projc*cting from llie point, uml the part w}ii(*h is grasped by th(’ tiiigf‘rs pro¬ 
jecting from the square top or butt by w'hioh the tul)e is held. 

The illustration above shoM s too much curve in the forceps at the points. 
The points should bo thin, narrow, and fit each other perfectly, and about oin 
in length from the blade, so that the hand may not conn* too close to the 
opening and obscure the light. This instrument should be good enough to take 
hold of the thin skin on the back of the band without letting go wlien ])ulled 
upon. 

The whalebone spreader is fm* superior to any wdro spreader. The sliding 
ring is used to increase or decrease the tension. The whalebone inu.st neces- 
sarily be ratlicr stout and elastic*. The ribs of largo birds are stiff, and cannot 
be sjiread very much, while those of small birds are so pliable that they will 
bear a considerable stretching without injury, and in such case the opening 
need not be so large. 

The spoon should be widest near the tip, and as wide as the average 
testicle is long, or it will take a long time to get the loop round thii gland. It 
shodd be somewhat hollowed, but not too deep The bottom of the howl 
should be smooth, and curved like a teaspoon, so that the loop may easily slip 
over it. The stem should be rough to prevent slipping in the hand, not too 
thin, and , about 6in. long. This instrument, with the pliers, has inucdi to do 
with the operator's speed. 
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The tip of the canula should be slightly flattened and wider than shown in 
the cut, and have holes in the extreme corners. Between these holes is a smooth 
surface, slightly rounded, so that the hair when it is drawn up tight will hug 
closely. The expert will want several of them, having diflVrent widths at 
the point. Some testicles are long, like a grain of oats, wdth an attachment 
at each end; while others are shaped like a kidney, with both attachments 
near together at the hollow side. If a tube having the holes close together is 
used with the former the gland is likely to double up and break when the hair 
is tightened, and a part slip through the loop, and, remaining, a “slip^^ is pro¬ 
duced. For such shaped glands a tube with its tip as wide as the gland is 
long should be used. With wide tips the attachments are snapped separately 
when the tube is twisted; but w’hen the holes arc close together the attach¬ 
ments are liable to be twisted into one strand, and arc then harder to break. 
The holes in the tip should be very smooth, or the horsehair will he quickly 
worn through. It is best to use two hairs; but some use one only, and this is 
liable to break. The best hair may be secured from the tail of a large coarsc- 
haired horse; those from the tail of a mare are liable to be brittle. Two or 
three canulas, ready strung wdth two hairs each, should be kept, and the ends 
projecting through the square end should be tied so that both hairs are exactly 
of the same length, whilst the loop at the other end should be no larger than 
can be drawn taut by the forefinger of the left hand that holds the tube. 'I'he 
squared end roughened is necessary to enable one to i»]’asp it firmly and tuist 
it easily. These tubes are usually nickel-jdated. 

Best Age and Weight. 

Cockerels about three months of age, or w^cighing from l.llbs. to 2-Jlbs. each, 
are most suitable for the operation. Birds whose combs are undevelopc I, and 
that have not commenced to crow may be operated upon nt a much greater age 
and when weighing 4lbs. to Gibs. As breeds differ, maturity rather than age 
shou.d be considered. 

Fasting. 

Cockerels should be deprived of all food for thirty-six or forty-eight hours 
previous to the operation. The time depends upon the way they have been ferl 
and the amount of range allowed them. If the bird is to he Of)encd on each side 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours is quite sufficient. It is preferable to fast them 
forty-eight hours and remove both testicles from one opening. By fasting the 
bowels are emptied, so that they are not in the way or do not cover the organs. 
The volume of blood in the veins and arteries is also lessened, so there is 
less bleeding, and the inflammation caused by the wound is not so great. It is 
important to deprive them of all water as w^ell as of food. 

Operating Table. 

When only a few birds are to be treated a box, or anything of the right 
height, will do. When a number have to be dealt with it is most convenient 
to have a table with a drawer for tools (and with folding legs if used for travel¬ 
ling from place to place). It should be waist high to the operator, about 24in. 
long by Hin. wide. A thin strip projecting above the edge at the back and 
half-way ficross the ends is desirable to keep the tools from rolling off. On 
the left edge of the table, and about 3in. from the front corner should be 
fastened a loop large enough to easily admit the wings and head of the bird. 
This may be formed by nailing together both ends of a strap or cord 16in. to 
20in. long to the edge of the table. To fasten the legs, provide a strap punched 
with holes an inch apart the wdiolc length, with a tongueless buckle at one end. 
At the right end of the table and 4in. or 5m. from the front corner are driven 
several wire tiails having small heads the size of the holes in the strap. These 
are bent slightly backward* 
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Proper Light. 

A bright cloudless day should be chosen for the work. The best time is the 
latter part of forenoon, but may be conducted nearly all day. A place out of 
the direct rays of the sun should be selected, where the light is at its best. In 
the direct sunlight the organs may be seen more distinctly, but the shadows 
thrown by the head, hands, and tools interfere with the work. 

Preparations for Operation. 

The birds having been confined and fasted the proper time, quietly catch 
each one as required. If chased, left exposed to the hot sun, or transported 
by express previous to the operatiem there will be more bleeding, and the work 
will be hindered. 

To fasten the bird to the table pass his head and wings through the loop at 
the left, draw him back to tighten the strap, lay him on his left side with back 
to the operator, draw out the legs, put the strap noo.se over them above the 
hock or knee joints, draw it sufficiently to stretch the bird, and button the strap 
over one of the nails on the right side of the table. If the loop for the wdngs is 
too large a couple of twists will reduce it. In fastening the legs the upper or 
right leg should be drawn back further than the left. 

Performing the Operation. 

The bird having been fastened wnth its right side up and with back to the 
operator, pluck a few feathers from a small space iu front of the thigh joint to 
expose the skin, a .space of about l^in. square, over the last two ribs. Remove 
them with one or two quick twitches, as if picking a dead fowl. During this 
part of tlie work the bird makes more fuss than than at any other time. Before 
cutting, some operators chill the skin by wetting the bird's side to prevent bleed¬ 
ing. This would also aid in preventing the feathers from blowing up in the w'ay. 
Locate a point between the last tw^o ribs and iu line with the hip and should(^r 
joints, or an inch from the backbone, then with the left hand draw back the 
skin towards the hip ;to get the muscle out of the way and so that the skin will 
8 li[) back and cover the opening after the operation) and insert the knife, held 
by the right hand, through the muscle between the libs. Make a cut an inch 
long toward the end of tjie ribs. Beginners should practise on dead birds first. 



IXSS&TXNQ THB KniFJS. 

After a little practice the skin and two layers of muscle may be severed at one 
stroke, if done by several insertions of the knife one layer may draw over 
^notber when it is removed, and the skin over all, making it difficult to complete 
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the cut without there being several unncccHsary incisions. One clean cut that 
will lay open the cavity may be made with safety without danger of touching 
the bowels if they arc‘. empty. If by mistake the cut is made one rib too far 
forward the lung will probably be pierced. 

Now^ introduce the spreader and draw apart the ribs. Push one of the blunt 
hooks between the ribs into the cavity and draw it back against the edge of the 
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wound next the hip, then bend the whalebone around to the other side, now 
press down on the hook already in place to dejiress the last rib (which is the 
most pliable^, and from the outride catch the other hook on to the other rib or 
the opposite edge of the o])ef‘ing If Tieccssary lengthen the out by passing 
the knife round the point of the next to the last rib, or cutting towards the back. 
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If cut too close to the back the chickeu is weakened, and if cut too far the other 
way the bowels may protrude later. The smaller the opening^ provided tkere u 
room to do the work^ the belter. 

Next to the opening will be found a tiiaii aemi-transparent membrane, the 
peritoneuni, which «i also divided, care being taken not to touch the bowels at 
the end of the. ribs. If blood flows from the severed mu6cle let it clot and 
remove it before cutting this membrane. This is usually torn with the book, 
but we again follow the example of our New Jersey friends. This membrane is 
punctured near the back of the bird with the point of the knife held back down* 
wfird, the spoon is then passed through this opening and across beneath the tw^o 
or more layers of jiiombranc, which are pressed up slightly and safely divided by 
a single stroke of the knife, the spoon beneath serving as a guard. Along this 
membrane run fine branches of an artery, and in cutting it is lu'st to pass the 
knife between instead of across them. This is of slight imporbince, however. 

The bowels, upper testicles and blood vessels are now plainly exposed to view. 
The testicles are small, yellow, roundish bodies, shaped either like a kidney 
bean or a grain of wheat or oats. They are fastened to the back and to the 
blood vessels which surround them by thin membranes. They lie again.st and 
on each sid#* of a large artery, which, if punctured, will cause the bird to bleed 
to death as promptly as if its throat w^ere cut. The lower or left testicle should 
be removed first. It is slightly farther back in the cavity, or toward the rump, 
and if hidden may be brought in sight by pushing the intestines forward and 
downw’aril. It lies between the large artery and another large blood vessel, 
hut if raised by the spoon until it comes in contact with the tliin membrane 
between tlie two blood vessels, they are left in the rear, and the membrane 
m«y be caught with the jdiers, slightly drawn up and carefully torn with the 
ho(»k. As soon as this is done the lower testicle if fully uncovered, and instead 
of u dull yellow now' appears bright and shining. No\v in.sert the tube containing 
the loop, holding it with the fingers of the left hand and resting the hand upon 
the bird. The forefinger of this hand should be free of tlie tube and pass 
through the knotted end of the loop, as it projects from the top, ready to draw 
it tight. Now’ lower the point (jf the tube to the testicle, wuth its hair loop 
slightly projecting, at the same time passing the spoon probe (which is held in 
the right hand) through the loop and under the testicle. Hold the point of 
the tube against the back or hollow of the testicle and wdth the spoon draw the 
testicle out so that all of it is in sight and within tlie loop, then tighten the 
hair with the forefinger, at the same time slipping the spoon out of the way that 
it may’ not be held in the loop. Then bike the hair loop held by the finger in 
the right hand and hold tightly while the tube is held in the same position with 
the whole left hand, then give the tube a sharp twist with the fingers, first one 
way, then the other a few times, then dmw the point of tube up and towards the 
rump slightly, and continue to twist until the attachments are loosened, then 
draw it out. If the cord comes with it, cut it off at the mouth of the opening, 
but not close to the gland. The glands should come out with the sixteenth of 
an inch or more uf the cord attached to thern. 

If the upper gland is removed first, because it is easiest to reach, the blootl 
from the j^mall blood vessels severed covers the lower one and its removjd is 
almost tmpos(!tible without making an opening on the other side. Although the 
upper gland is easy to reach there is greater risk in its removal. It lies close to 
the main artery, and the small arteiy connecting it with the large is so short 
that there is more danger of rupture. 

Slightly catch the membrane covering it, just enough to draw’ it up a little, 
and sever it with the hook. The more thoroughly the membrane attaehmcnt.s 
are disconnected the easier it is twisted out. Use the tube and loop as liefore. 
If slight bleeding follows the removal of the glands from the small blood vessels 
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that were necessarily severed, it will be all right, but the blood should be 
spooned out and as little left in the cavity as pos'^ible.' If the large blood vessels 
are torn the “click, clickof their escaping contents will inform the operator 
that he will soon have a dead bird. Birds that live ten minutes after the opera¬ 
tion usually survive. In case the comb is somewhat developed it is by some 
removed at the lime of the operation, or the bird will look like a slip. We 
think, however, that such birds should not be castrated. 

Care should be taken that no feathers are left in the cavity. Remove the 
spreader hooks in the same way that they were adjusted, unfasten the bii*d 
and, holding him by the wings or shoulders, instead of legs, mark him and 
put him in the coop. Do not sew up the cut. It is customary to mark thorn 
by standing them on the table and cutting off the nail or the tip of the right 
toe of the right foot. When we fail to remove both glands and expect the 
bird will be a slip, we cut off the left toenail of the left foot. 

Food and water in moderation arc given at once. Although grass and soft 
food, which is least liable to increase their feverishness, should be given for 
a week or ten days, give them a small quantity of whole corn for the first meal. 
This seems to brace them up and take away the weakness which soft food seems to 
aggravate if given at first. They are then confined, bedded with straw, and given 
soft food. They are not allowed full liberty or to roost for some time, but kept as 
quiet as possible. If overfed at first, or caught by the legs, protrusion of the 
bowels beneath the skin may be expected, imless the opening was a smalFone. 

The outer skin usually comes together and scabs over in a day or two, and 
then they are liable to have “ wind puff.^’ Air or gas accumulates under the 
skin and puffs them out like a balloon. This should he pressed out after prick¬ 
ing a hole in the sound skin with a penknife. It should he watched for the 
first two or three w^eeks, and the bird relieved as soon as it appears vSoine may 
have to be pricked several times. If not relieved the pressure brings on other 
troubles, and the bird may be lost. 

In operating by lamplight with the aid of the head mirror, the light is placed 
2 ft. to 3ft. away and about 1 ft. higher than the table. The greatest advantage in 
using artificial light is in the winter, when the w^eather is severely cold and windy. 
Outdoor work is then impossible. A skylight would enable one to work indoors 
in comfort on bright days, but the head mirror enables one to work at any time. 

The operation fails principally by the bursting of the skin which encloses the 
soft matter of the testicle. If part of the covering and some of this glandular 
structure remains unsevered something like a testicle grows in the place of the 
gland. Where this occurs the birds (slips) cannot usually reproduce, hut the 
nerves live, and sufficient sex remains to cause them to crow and pay as much, 
or more, attention to the hens as a rooster. The older the bird the less danger 
there is of breaking the testicle, but there is more danger of his bleeding to 
death. The glands as they grow larger increase very little in length. 

Slips vary in quality; some are about the same as a capon, while others are 
about like a rooster. They grow large more quickly than a capon. Slips sell 
at a price midway between that of fowls and capons, A good sup is better than 
a poor capon. 

When working on small birds some operators surround both glands with the 
hair loop at one time and remove them together. The formation of fowls differs 
very much. In some the thigh covers the last rib and must be drawn hock to 
make the cut. We do not like to open both sides of a bird. If openeff on the 
left side the position of the organs is reversed and the operator does not work as 
readily, hut when the birds are found unusually full, or the glands are very 
large, it is sometimes advisable and in some cases is the only way to complete 
the wc^tk. Uisually no more than I per cent, or 2 per cent, of the birds are lost 
from the opemtieti, 
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THE INTERCOLONIAL CONFERENCE OF 
FRUITGROWERS. 

By the General SEniiETAiiY. 

Having been approved by the Hon. Minister of Agriculture, upon nomination 
by the lUireau, as a delegate with Mr. George Quinn (Inspector of Fruit) and 
others to attend the Intercolonial Conference of Fruitgrowers, to be holden at 
Brisbane on June 12, 1897, I took advantage of the occasion to visit the 
Kxpeiimentrtl Farms at Wagga Wagga and llichmond River, in New South 
Wales, as well also (in company with Mr. Quinn) to inspect a number of orchards 
and gardens in New South Wales and Queensland. 

Leaving Adelaide on June 3, I arrived in Melbourne next morning, and, 
after delivering a few parcels of entomological and other specimens to various 
officials, and paying respects to the Secretary of Agriculture and others, went, on 
same day, to Bcnalla, 122 miles, to avoid the early start at 615 a,m, from Mel¬ 
bourne next morning, stopping at the Benalla Hotel, which was very comfortable. 

'At about 10*45 on June 5 took the mail train for Boinen, which is the 
nearest station in New South Wales to the Wagga Wagga Experimental 
Farm. Here Mr. George Valdei, the gentleman then in charge, met me, 
and after a five miles drive we arrived at the farm, Mdiere I stayed over Sunday 
and Monday at his residence. There is a good deal of nice arable land in 
this locality, generally favored with good rains, but its dismnee from a seaport 
and market discounts some of its advantages. The soil is as good as most of our 
land near Anlaby and Kapunda. 

The Wagga farm comprises 2,500 acres, and * ,000 more can he added. At 
the college there were twenty-seven students, and they ( iiltivatc, under super¬ 
vision of several instructors, over 1,200 acres of crops of several kinds, 
together with eighty-five acres of fruit trees, and twelve acres of vines. Pro¬ 
vision is being made for erection of a winery and the planting of a larger 
area of vines—e8])ecially those considered to be best suited for claret types of 
wine, for which the locality appears to be well suited. There is a dairy herd 
(d‘ eleven cows and a bull, and a considerable number of pure Herksliirc pigs 
are bred hero. For the heavy work of clearing, levelling, and grading, and 
for sinking a large reservoir intended for irrigating, a powerful team of bullocks 
is kept; and for ploughing and other standard farm work there are numerous 
teams of horses. Smiths’, carpenters’, and other \\orkshops, under skilled 
teachers, employ a portion of the time of the students, and the dairy, slaughter¬ 
house, ebaffeutters, and many other institutions keep them profitably engaged 
when not engaged on the land or otherwise at work or study. 

Nearly the whole of the buildings on this farm arc of wood, and there is 
ample accommodation for students, masters, principal, live stock, implements, 
grain, seedroom, haystacks, offices, 6tc. 

The experimental plots are most interesting, and were being carried out 
upon the most perfect scientific principles by Mr Valder under the direc¬ 
tions of Dr. N. A. Cobb, Vegetable Pathologist to the New South Wales 
Department of Agriculture. Amongst many other items, Dr. Cobb has 
initiated “ stud ” plots of wheats, from which he constantly culls the best 
samples and cultivates or ‘-educates” to a still higher degree of perfection. 
These are divided into classes A, B, and C, of which those varieties under A 
are the best. Wheats and other cereals are grown commercially also, and best 
sorts of wheats for the locality are sold to farmers. It has been already found 
that certain sorts are better suited to the climate than others that do well in 
warmer country. 
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A large number of grassen and fodder ]>lant8 arc grown experimentally, 
amongst them being several varieties of saltbushes, which thrive well on 
the deep gravelly soil resulting from decumposilioii of granite rocks^ Amongst 
the grasses Andropoyon sericeus and A. pertusm do well, and so also do the 
native Mitchell grasses f Astrehla pectinata and A, triiicoidea). There are fifty- 
one indigenous gravsscs and fodder plants under experimental cultivation, 
but the above-mentioned do best so far. 

Some of the students WTre engaged in treating seed wheat f<tr prevention of 
‘‘‘ bunt.*^ They had tw^o cauldrons of nearly boiling water. One was kept 
steadily at a temperature of 132*^ to F. by addition of hot water from 

the other, and the bran bags, holding l^bush. of grain, were kept immersed 
and agitated in this for ]ust fifteen minutes. I thought the process too slovi', 
and that our bluestone ])iekling is cheaper, quicker, and quite as effective. 
Most, if not the Avhole, of the crops here are sown with a drill made in New 
Zealand. 

A commodious laboratory and offices for Dr. (’obb and assistants have just b<»en 
completed; a rather imposing granary’^ and elevator is in course of erection, and 
it is intended to build a college on a hill close by, which will be visible for, a 
long distance around. This overlooks the plots that are to be irrigated, where a 
large vegetable garden also exists, as well as the extensive orchard and vineyard 
already mentioned. 

On Sunday night Mr. Valder was so kind as to drive me seven miles 
over a rough and rather dangerous road on a dark night to Wagga to cateh 
the express train, which was supposed to pass through at about 1*40 a.m. On 
arrival we discovered that the express only goes from Sydney to Melbounn* on 
Sundays, so I returned with pleasure to the farm, and we wimt to liomen 
on Monday evening, where I took express to Sydney, arriving there before 
daylight on June 8. 

During the day I saw the Hon. Sydney Smith, Minister of Agricultmc, 
and had a long eonversation with respect to the objeets, constitution, and 
working of our Agricultural Bureau, and he was so kind as to give me an out¬ 
line of his (government proposals to endeavor to organise the Agricultural 
Societies in a somewhat similar manner. Mr. J. L. Thompson, Principal of 
IlaAvkesbury Agricultural College, had just been appointed Instructor and 
Lecturer on Agriculture, and would visit the societies, and, if possible, induce 
the membervS to hold monthly meetings, prej)are and rend papers, and gene¬ 
rally conduct agronomical business on similar principles to those of the 
Branches of our Bureau. In the event of refusal or neglect to comply with 
these conditions the annual grant or subsidy from the public funds would be 
stopped. 

By the way, Mr. George Valder, of Wagga Wagga Ex})erimental Farm, 
has since been transferred to the charge of the Hawkesbury College, &c., in 
place of Mr. J. L. Thompson. 

Gn the same day I interAdcAved several officers of the Department of 
Agriculture, and arranged a number of reciprocal matters—exchange of seeds, 
publications, ke. Also visited the Botanic Garden, and was kindly taken 
through the various departments by Mr. J H. Maiden, the Director. On 
the whole, the Adelaide Botanic (iarden, though kicking such opportunities 
for landscaping, is prettier, cleaner in regard to scales and pests, and, I think, 
better arranged; but there arc some remarkably large Norfolk Island pine 
trees, palms, giant bamboos, &c., in the Sydney Garden, 

On July 0, in consequence of a telegram receh'ed, I waited in Sydney till 
4*80 p.m, for the purpose of going back Avith Mr. J. L. Thompson to the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, and consequently had time to interview the 
Government Economic Entomologist (Mr. Froggatt), Mr. R. Etheridge (Director 
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Australian Museum), and several other officials. I would adnse any intendin^j; 
visitors to the Hawkesbury Agricultural (^ollege to avoid the mistake made 
by myself. I took train for the Hawkesbury River, which is quite a different 
direction. Train should he taken for llicnraond, which is near the Hawkes¬ 
bury River at another point, and is the nearest station to the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College. 

Next morning, June 10, went back to Strathfield, ^vaited two hours, and 
took train to Richmond, where I found a vehicle waiting foi- me. The college 
is only a short distance fi’om the station, and from the road fails to impress 
One with its hnportance. 'llic* land appears jioor, with sedges and ]>oor innutri- 
lious herbage, subject apparentl} to being flooded, or j)ai tly flooded, in w^et 
weather. But when the college is reached a surprising change of opinion is 
experienced. The buildings aie almost all of wood, and are quite exten¬ 
sive, as well as commodious. The Principal has a fine large separate house, 
with a nice garden, and the officers and students occupy a large quadrangle. 
In addition to the Principal there arc the following officers:—Matron, Mrs. 
Richardson; Science Master, E. (^Wood; English Master, ('. T. Musson ; 
Orehardist, G. Waters; Experimentalist, P. G. Wicken; Dairy Instructor, 
(\ R. Gassidy ; Farm Foreman, G, Gobb; (Wpenter Foreman, A. Brook ; 
I’oultry Farmer. J, J. McHugh, and a few minor officers. 

There are 100 students here, and the resources are strained to accommodate 
them, but still the applications for admission come .dong The dormitories 
are very comfortable, and sanitary provision is complete. Deep drains convey 
all sewage to a distance, w here it is utilised in a large irrigated vegetable 
garden, next adjacent to an extensive orchard and vineyard. Water is laid all 
over the jilace, and bathrooms are available for all. The dcctrie light is pro¬ 
vided not only in all rooms, but also in prominent places, so that the wdiole 
place i,! lighted till about 10 o'clock j>.ni. Next morning at 5*30 the light is 
again provided, and the clangour of a large bell awakens those students 
wrhose turn it is to feed and water the stock. At (i a.m. all the others must 
turn out and commence work. 

After iiispoctir)g lecture-rooms, museum, seedrooins, dormitories, carpentry, 
smithy, and several other interesting places, Mr. Thompson showed me over 
the dairy, which is the most complete I have jet seen. In addition to the 
usual machinery, implements, and refrigerator rooms, there exists all the 
appliances for Pasteurising, or sterilising, milk and cream, and for the making 
and use of the “ levurcs,'^ or ferments, which are said to be regularly em- 
]>loyed in the Danish factories. 

In the machinery and implement sheds, as well as at work on the farm, w^ere 
many forms of implements not common elsewhere. A machine for reaping 
and binding maize crops, made by MeC'ormick and costing £40, wall do the 
work of ten men. Last season one of these machines cut 100 acres of maize 
15ft. in height without any trouble. Another valuable machine is the mai/e- 
chaffer, made by the “ Silver Machine Gompany,'^ Iowa, U.S.A., which will 
chaff a ton of green maize wdthin two minutes. There is a turnip singlcr, 
made by 'i’hompson k McLean, Dumferline, Scotland, which after three days’ 
trial took the Highland Society’s gold medal. Then there is a machine which 
chops the standing maize stems after the corn has been harvested, making very 
short pieces which are easily ploughed under. This practice would be ex¬ 
tremely wasteful in South Australia, and I think also in any other country* 
There are, of course, many other implements worthy of note, including the 
digging ploughs, which are greatly appreciated at the Hawkesbury Farm. 

In the experimental part of this farm there is very much that is valuable! 
and interesting being carried on, as there should be where funds are so 
liberally provmed, and wffierc special officers are ai)pointed to caiTy them out 
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The work appears to be done faithfully and with great intelligence. Two im¬ 
portant experiments at once attracted my attention. The first was that 
Marram grass is growing well upon sandy soil here, thirty-eight miles from the 
coast, and this is a long way distant from the influence of the sea breezes. 
The grass was cut three or four times during the season. Of course the good 
rainfall of the locality may have had some influence. Then some plots of 
liicern struck my attention. These were growing side by side, and whilst 
some were extremely luxuriant, close, and large-leaved, others were stimted^ 
sickly, and gappy in the rows. There were flve lots of seed sown side by side 
in soil of one character, at the same time, and with exactly the same treat¬ 
ment. Seed obtained from Singleton and Tamworth, in New South Wales, 
gave the best results. Tamworth seed gave six times more dry hay per acre 
than was obtained from plants raised from Hungarian seed. In the first two 
years seed from America gave best results, Tamworth closely following. Eng¬ 
lish seed came next, then Singleton, and lastly Hungarian—a long way behind. 
As the plants became older the Tamworth and Singleton crops got ahead. 

Some experiments with maize have borne out the conclusions arrived at 
in America : that frequent shallow cultivation during growth greatly increases 
the product. Some maize left uncultivated gave 30bush. of corn per aero, 
whilst a crop cultivated six times gave flSbush., or equal to 5bush. for each 
cultivation. 

Of water melons, 270 tons were grown last setison, and Mr. Thompson says 
this is a long way more profitable crop than potatoes at £o per ton. Great 
quantities of pumpkins and similar fruits are also grown. 

I was also taken around the district to see several farms and orchards. There 
Ls a lot of good country about here, and many hundreds of acres of orange 
and other fruit trees. Not a few of the orangeries appear to be neglected and 
diseased, but there is a much better state of things on the whole than 1 had 
been led to believe. On the Currajong there are hundreds of acres of young 
oranges looking vigorous and healthy, but nowdiere in New South Wales did 
I see such beautiful growth as 1 afterwards saw in (iueensland. 

On morning of hViday, June 11, 1 >vent back to Strathfield; thence to 
Paramatta, where Mr. George Quinn, our Inspector of Fruit, joined me, and 
later on Mr. James Purser, of Castle Hill, came with a vehicle and took us on 
to his place, seven miles distant. 

Arrived at Mr. Purser’s, we had half a day’s inspection of orchards and 
orangeries in the Paramatta district, and next day we had a much more 
extended investigation. There is a very large area under oranges and lemons, 
and there is much less of disease and bad cultivation than I expected to sec. 
Many of the orangeries are well-cultivated and clean, with scarcely a sign of 
scale or disease; and a few are badly neglected. The trees are" not large, 
and most are small. We have in the Montacute district and elsewhere larger 
trees than any seen in New South Wales. The smaller gardens, where well 
attended to, arc very profitiible; but there are quite a number of 8adl3’^-neglected 
and diseased patches in places outside the large centres of orange-growing. 
In regard to other fruit trees, they are not generally creditable to their owners, 
except, of course, in some instances. Date ^lums are a special feature in New 
South Wales, where a good number of varieties are grown, and several of these 
are very desirable for cultivation in South Australia. Passion fruits are grown 
largely also, and these are often grown on tall trellises, just as we sometimes 
grow grape vines. It is not necessary to further remark upon fruit culture, 
except to say that it is to be hoped that education by the travelling lectm^ers 
will make improvement in every direction. 

On Sunday, June 13, we went back to Strathfield and stopped ai Thorpe’s 
Family Hotel, close to tlie sttition, so as to have a longer time in the morning 
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for catching the northward train. On Monday, June 14, started by 9 IJ3 train 
for Brisbane?. By taking the morning mail trains we were enabled to sec the 
country. We passed along the Havrkesbury for several mile.s, through long 
tunnels, rocky gorges, deep ravines, thick forest growth, with precipitous cliffs 
occasionally, often close down to the water’s edge, or even crossing bays and 
indentations along its wide course. When we got away from this beautiful 
river we passed through grand forest country, and between Cockle Creek 
and Newcastle saw great numbers of (iueensland Lily f Doryanihes PalmeriiJ^ 
with flower-stems 6ft. to 8ft. high, besides numtTous other plants wlneh would 
be of great value in nurserymen’s collections. At Newcastle we .stojjped half 
an hour. It is rather too near high-water mark, and the neighborhood is not 
very inviting, though the town is largo and contains several fine buildings 

At 9‘30 p.m. Ave arrived at 'iamworth, and stopped for the cx])ress, which 
should haA^^e passed here at about .*b30, but was an hour late. It was bitter 
(!old waiting nearly two hours on the platform, and we were glad to get into 
the carriage, ov(^^ though tlie footwarmers had been lying on the platform for 
more than an hour. 

Tuesday, June 15.—Breakfast at Glen limes, a very rocky place, nearly 
5,()0()ft. above sea level, Anth small pitches of apparentl} good soil along 
the A^alleys, where potatoes, mai/.e, and roots aie grown. About midday we 
arriA'ed at “ Jennings,” AA hich bec omes ‘‘Wullaugarra ” by walking across a 
narroAV ])latform into (lueen.sland territory. Here the delegates ob.Uiined their 
(iueenslaud ralUvay passes, 'riic stationmaster was (*xtra particular in identify¬ 
ing the delegates, and it occupied nu»re than half an liour to get this business 
through—consequenil> no time for midday refreshment. 

At TooAvomba, as it was just dark, we left the train and put up at the Rojal 
Hotel—a very nice place indeed—as it was not worth Avhile getting down to 
Brisbane about midnight. 

On Wednesday, June 16, left after breakfast for Brisbane by mail train. l*\)r 
miny miles the line runs down a inouotaiu range. Avith rocky gorges, deep 
gullies, long tunnels, dense forest scenery, ferns, palms, and most beautiful 
views. Shar}) curves are numerous, and there are many steep inclines. Then 
Ave came on to comparatively level country, Avith numerous farms, A\herc 
maize, potatoes, and luoern seem to be standaid crops; and then some more 
descents through mountain country brought us down to Brisbane. 

I had previously received a letter from Mr. Leslie G. Corrie, in answer to 
one of mine, and in this he recommended delegates to put up at the Union 
(>lnb, (Jiarlotte-strcet, a very large and comfortable private boarding-house 
kept by Mrs. Bocock. (-onsequently the great majority of delegates took up 
their quarters there, and we found it A^'ery convcuieiit for holding our special 
committee meetings. 

We were not long in getting to Avork, as aa’c at once were met by Mr. A. H. 
Benson and a number of other officials connected Avith the Dejiartment of 
Agriculture, as well ns by Mr. Leslie G. Gorrie, President of the Queensland 
Economic Fruitgrowers’ Association, and scA-eral others. Went to Exhibition 
Building to sec Avhere Conference meets, inspect locality where horticultural 
exhibits were to be staged, ike. I was surprised to see so many boys and 
girls running about with no shoos or stockings. Many females wear extra¬ 
ordinarily large funuel-sha]>od black straAV hats. The townspeople said the 
Aveatlier was cool and pleasant, but the southern visitors found it very sultry, 
and some of them purchased lighter underwear. 

On Thursday, June 17, Messrs. Quinn and Pulleine kindly unpacked and 
staged exhibits AAUth aid from other South Australian delegates. 

Friday, June 18.—Conference opened in concert hallhy lion. A. J. Thynrie, 
Minister of Agriculture. Mr. Leslie G. C^orrie elected chairman, and a lot of 
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preliminary business arranged. (^Jomanttees appointed. Judges for show 
elected. Three papers were read and discussed. After luncheon a short session 
of two hours was held, and meeting adjourned on account of concert In the 
evening another session was held. 

Having heard it stated that it was intended to adjourn until Wednesday, 
June 23, on account of the Queen’s Jubilee celebrations, delegates protested, 
and it Avas decided to hold two sessions on Monday, but devote Saturday to 
attending our exhibits at the show, giving information lo visitors, and pro¬ 
tecting exhibits if necessary. 

Saturday, June 19.—Early morning was devoted to \isiting the Botanic 
Garden, Avhich is very interesting on account of its numerous clumps of giant 
bamboos, various large palm trees, luxuriant growth of .semi-tropical plants and 
trees which cannot be grown in the more southerly colonies. Drizzling rain 
w^ filing all the time. Winter, even in Queensland, is not the best time to 
criticise a garden, but, on the whole, I do not think this one can favorably 
compare with that of Adelaide, but I presume the expenditure is much less on 
the Brisbane gardens. The rest of the day was spent at the exhibition 
attending to visitors at the fruit show. In the evening the Economic Fruit¬ 
growers* Association gave a ‘‘ smoke social ” to the visiting delegates, which 
was reported to have been exceedingly pleasant. 

Monday, June 21.—As the concert hall was engaged for a big rehearsal 
the delegates endeavored to conduct busines.s in the picture gallery, but much 
noise and distraction was caused by the travelling public. AiTangernents were 
consequently made fur conducting business in a large room in Eagle-street, 
where afternoon and evening sessions were conducted, and also on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, June 23, 24, and 25. 

The GA^ening of Wednesday, June 23, should haA^e been devoted to a led m e 
by Mr. J. E. Pound, Queensland Bacteriologist, which had been specially 
arranged by the Royal Society for the delegates, but by some mischance we 
were not aAvare of this fact, and therefore only a few delegates attended. The 
rest attended the conference meeting. Friday eveiting was devoted to a 
lantern lecture upon “ Economic Entomology,” by Mr. Charles French, F.L S. 

Tuesday, June 22, Avas devoted to celebrating Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen \ ictoria’s Diamond «Tubilee. There was a feast proAuded for thousands 
of children, a grand review of A^olunleers, opening of an expensive bridge 
over Brisbane river, introduction of an electric tramway just coin])letcd, fire¬ 
works at night, and many other public functions, all of which were most 
successfully conducted. 

Several delegates, including Mr. Quinn and myself, Ausited Nudgee, where 
we saw pineapples growing by the acre, also bananas and several tiopical fruits. 
At Mr. Att how’s there were several acres of bananas and pines, and the latter 
were liberally sampled by the visitors, who greatly appreciated them. Next 
we w^ent to Mr. Child’s orchard and Auneyard, Here some of the Queensland 
wine Avas sampled in large tumblers, but the contents were very slightly 
diminished in any case—perhaps because we had all been eating juicy pine¬ 
apples just before. Here we saw trees of custard apple, guava, jack fruit, 
papaw, also bananas, f)ineapple, and a great many other kinds which were 
strange to most of us. Lastly w^e went to Messrs. Wagner’s place, where 
there was a long table laid out with several varieties of pineapple, which 
were vigorously attacked by all hands. Those who hav’e tasted only the 
pineapples which arrhe b}' ship in the southern colonics can have no idea 
of the luscious flavor and juiciness of the same fruit when properly ripened 
on the plant* The soil on which pineapples are grovm is a deep red 
sand, with a certain amount of clay intermixed. The plants grow about 3ft. 
high in rows closely together, abou^ I Oft. apart, on ridges, and horse manure 
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is thickly applied amongst the plants. They are constantly cultivated, and 
about every four or five years are dug up, and suckers or crowns planted in 
fresh localities. 

Friday, June 26,—I could attend only at tho morning session of Conference. 
The whole afternoon was occupied until dusk in arranging for distribution of 
dried fruit exhibits, securing samples of seeds, See,, from other exhibitors, and 
packing up, and evening was occupied by a special committee meeting One 
box of Thomas Hardy’s currants and one box of T. B. Robson’s table muscatels 
were presented to Lady Leamington, who was afterwards pleased to express 
her appreciation of their good quality. Other boxes were placed in care of 
Mr. 11. Benson, Fruit Expert to the Department of Agriculture, Queensland, 
who kindly undertook to place samples with those who are most likely to 
reqtiire later on to purchase. The Waverley Vinegar Works’ olive oil 
attracted a deal of notice, and many inquiries were made with a view to 
purchase. The Stoneyfrll olive oil received first award, but there w^as only a 
small quantity, and, being placed closely beside the larger exhibit, was 
generally thought to belong to it, notwithstanding prominent cards affixed to 
each exhibit. 

Saturday, June 2fi, was the most enjoyable day spent in Queensland. 
The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. A. J Thynne) invited all delegates to 
accompany him on a trip by Government steamer Otter to Redlands Bay, a long 
distance down the Brisbane river. There w^as a pleasant breeze, which cooled 
us all and dried our clothing. At Redlands Bay there is a very large place that 
was built to serve as an hoted Away at the back arc several gardens where the 
people grow bananas, pineapples, and many of the tropical fruits before- 
mentioned. They used to grow a little sugar-cane here, but clearing off the 
forest, 1 understood, made the elimate rather unsuitable for it. We w'cre driven 
around by .settlers of the district, who wero ^Qry kind, and had left all gates 
opened so that we could get about without trouble. Here, as well as in most 
of the gardens in Queensland, orange trees find congenial conditions and make 
great growth. Mandarins of several varieties are plentiful; but I do not refer 
ntore fully to fruit and fruit })ests, which are very numerous, because Mr. Quinu 
proposes to deal with them in iiis report. In several places coffee trees were 
covered with their bright red berries, and there appeared to be heavy crops. 
We saw a few sugar-canes growing, but there was nothing like the large 
luxuriant grow’ths that were brought dowm from about 300 miles further north. 
There is really nothing like tropical growth in the neighborhood of Brisbane. 
We saw much denser forests and more tropical-looking growth within a 
few miles of Sydney than we found about Brisbane. The soil around Red¬ 
lands Bay was the best seen since leaving South Australia—a rich, very 
red, good loam. After about three hours ashore w^e returned aboard, and 
started back. Of course there w'ere three or four nice meals, made all the more 
pleasant by the absence of long speeches. Three or four toasts were given, 
including “The Queen,” with the National Anthem added, but the longest 
speech did not occupy five minutes. 

A session of Conference was held on board to finish up several matteis; 
and perhaps the most important item of the whole Conference was the re¬ 
establishment of tJie Federated Fruitgrowers’ Association. A gentleman 
of Sydney promised a donation of £»*5() towards it, and all tho delegates gave 
in their names and paid in their subscriptions. A mo^t energetic and successful 
organiser was at once appointed general hon. secretary, and several ]aitrons, 
presidents, treasurers, hon. secretaries, were nominated for cai‘h colony. 
It is intended at the earlie.st opportunity to establish a month 1} journal in 
connection with the organisation, and there now appears to bo every piobability 
that it will prove highly successful. 
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Several of the dolcj^ates tast(‘d all sorts of strange fruits this day, incduding 
jack fruit, “ papaw,” and granadilla, with the result that they were much 
disturbed during the hours that ought to have been devoted to peaceful 
slumber. 

'riiis day finished the work of the (Conference, but, as wc had all been 
disap])ointed in not seeing any real tropical forest, the officers of the Ciucens- 
land Agricultural Department arranged for atrip to Woomhye on Monday, and 
we waitc'd another day for this. 

On Sunday, June 27, a few of us visited the Acclimatisation Society’s 
garden, under the abl(‘ care of Mr. Souttar. Want of funds has been the 
cause of much neglect, but there are many very fine })alms and other trees 
here, besides a great number of valuable and useful shrubs and trees. 

On Monday, June 2H, wc Avent northwards, about sixty miles, to Woombye, 
where there is a small area cultivated with sugar-cane, which is manufactured 
in the locality. Wc did not see the sugar mills, but we did see some cane, 
also more bananas and pineapples. At Mr. Davey’s place wc saw^ a great 
number of the latter piled up ready to send to market. They were all very 
large, ranging from 71hs. to t)lbs., and he sliced up several for us—indeed, he 
wanted to load us u]) with them. Two or three of these large pineapples w'erc 
brought over to Adelaide, and arrived in pei*fectly good (condition 

'rhroughout Queensland the stranger notices that the liouscs are mostly built 
of wood, and arc upon short [)iles or posts, upon tlui top of which is a large 
inverted tin dish, 'fbe ])iles are “white ant” proof, and the dishes arc 
intended to prevent these insects getting at the woodwork of the houses built 
above them. Ant hills oft. or (Jft. high arc abundant in places, and at heights 
up to 2()ft, on the trunks of many trees are ma‘ises of earth as big as a flour 
cask, which cover the Avork of these destructive pests. There are advantages 
connected with these wooden houses. They (ool quickl)—if a cool change 
occurs-^and they are above the wot soil wiien it rains. The pigs, dogs, and 
fowls can sleep beneath the rooms, and it is easy to tell at night wffien anyone 
is moving about in the other rooms. 

On Tuesday, June 29, Mr. Quinn and I started for Sydney, a journey of 
twonty-eight hours. 

Wednesday, June J30, arrived in Sydney. 

Thursday, July 1.— As wo could not start for Melbourne until 7i5 pm., 
accepted an invitation from Mr. H. Sparks to visit the National Park, seventeen 
miles north-west from Sydney. I'his comprises some 30,000 acres of land 
covered with its original natural forest and vegetation, much of it very poor 
soil, but along the Hocking river, which runs through it, the scenery is 
leally grand and beautiful. A dam has been thrown across the river, and on 
the lowTr part the tide rises and falls. There was a small Government 
steamer at our service, which took us down a long distance to near Botany 
Bay, and within sight of the ocean. Every turn disclosed some new and 
beautiful view, and at one place there were several handsome country resi¬ 
dences, built upon a spot which had been alienated many years before the 
National Park was set apart. 

Returning to the weir, we noted that the tide had receded a lot, and the 
rocks everywhere were covered wdth rock oysters. We then took a rowing- 
boat and proceeded up the freslnvater part of the river, beneath towering trees 
which obscured the light in jdaces with thick masses of palms, fern trees, 
shrubs, bushes, climbers, fig trees, and a most luxuriant and tropical vegetation. 
Wild fowl sw^am about close by, scarcely noticing us. Amongst the forest and 
ferns on the banks and hills wc c ould hear the lyre-birds imitating all the sounds 
of the bush, and so closely w as the mimicry executed that we could not tell with 
certainty which was the real and which the imitation. The Queensland Lily 
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fDoryanthes PalmeriiJ is abundant here, and many were just about flowering. 
The stems are 4m. diameter, and about 6ft. to 8ft. hijjh. Heavy fines are 
inflicted on visitors who destroy these flowers or interfere with the ferns. 

All things must have an end, and our trip practically finished here, as we took 
train for Melbourne at 7 ■ 15 p.m., and next day arrived in Melbourne. On Friday 
morning saw several oflBccrs, obbiined specimens of various insects, kc., took 
train in the afternoon for Adelaide, and got there next day, Saturday, July 3. 

Throughout the whole time we were away from Adelaide w^e received the 
most considerate treatment from everyone. The Victorian officials granted a 
three months’ first-class ticket over all lines to delegates from other colonies 
than Victoria. New South Wales provided sleeping-car accommodation from 
Jennings to Sydney, besides granting railway passes to any place re(|uired. 
Queensland provided free passes over all lines for three months if required, and 
gave many other evidences of their good will ; and the officers in the Depart¬ 
ments of Agriculture in each and all of the colonies laid themselves out at all 
times and in every w'^ay to make the visit of the delegates as pleasant and as 
profitable as possible. 


FARM PRODUCE MARKET. 

Messrs. A. W, ISandford & Co reportjggy 

Tho favorablo weather experienced during^ this month has materially improved the appear- 
nnees of crops and pasture ovej all tlie agriciiltnial districts, but more rain is ccitainly wanted 
to give the subs* il that thorough soaking lequiietl to face the armor weather which will soon 
be in evidem^e, and it is yet premature to that the severe drought has really broken up 
"I'he joiing wheat plant is coming along well, especially in tlu^ earlier warm districts, and 
growing feed hecoming abunduit, lu breadHtutl's the niiirket is exceedingly quiet, milling 
operations being confined to local requirements, and the ( xport market for flour is entirely 
contrtflleil by Sydney lates, that j>f)it now' roeoiving the full ben(*fit of importations from 
America. A. number of Hiuall parcels of South Australian wheat aie selling at 5s., quite suffi- 
(ueut to keep going the few mills that an* not shut down. Offers of {*onfii<leriihle paicels of 
Riverina I ave also been made, but tho price demanded is higher than buyers caie to give. 
Demand for flout has been veiv slack, and. although the Assoiiatod Mills are still asking £01, 
several country biands offer at less money The offal market ia extremely dull, growing ft*ed 
taking the place of bran and pollard; values, howevei, are uualletvd, Is. 3d Iteing demand(*d 
for both the lines mentioned. Feeding grains and fora»;e lines are not plentiful but demaml 
has also slackene*! off. 

Oabs—White, 3 k. 8d.; dun, 3a. 

Chaft’- £6 1.50, to £.5 iTa. fid. per 2,n00lbs., baga extra. 

The importation of a few small lines of A'itstorian and Tasmanian potatoes caused holders in 
the south-eastern districts to lower their ideas of price, so that this market is again chiefly 
supplied from Mount Gambier and neighborhood. Value.s are—Gambiers, £4 to £4 2s. Gd. ; 
BdllaratS) £l fis. to £4 7 m. (id.—at Adelaide and Port Adelui<ie. 

Onions.—Supplies mostly coming fiom the settlements, £S to £8 lO.s. for prime samples, 
with firming t(3nden<‘,y. 

The effects of the late drought on dairy products have not been confined to this f olony alone, 
Victoria at the moment being so short of supplies that she is eoinpelled to purchase butter in 
S 5 "dney and New Zealand to fill her local wante, M'ith the result that \aluBs in most line.s 
throughout Australasia are highoi than they have been for very many years past. For some time 
this market has also had to depend upon imported butter for tliroe-fourths of our wants, and, 
notwithstanding the impi'ovement in the p .stures, it will be several weeks before we can hope 
to become self-supplying. Those interested in our dairying industry are only noM coming to 
realise tho enormous losses whi(;h have taken place in the herds, and the diffieiilty of re-stock¬ 
ing renders it probable that the disa-strous time just experienced will very adversely affect the 
exportation of dairy produce for a year or two at least. Butter in prints soils at fi*om Is. 3jd. 
to Is. 7jd., for collectors’ to prime factory lines. In eggs priccK rule considerably above 
rates usual for time of year, tho strong demand from Western Australia hiinging about this 
result. Values have, however, eased during the month, and at thcj present moment eggs are 
Belling in Adelaide at Is. 3Jd. per dozen. Bacon is also high, and unfortunately the raw 
mateiial in this line is very short of trade requirements, so that heavy importstiouK of pigs are 
being made from Melbourne and Sydney. The market lias till now been suppUeil by lot^dly- 
made cheese, but some imported will be required to meet tho demand until ncu season’.s make 
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can be got ready. Honey is cheap compared with other linos, buyers readily securing their 
requirements at 2^0. to 2|d. Carcass pork and veal have been very scarce, the former selling 
at djd. to 6Jd. for good shoppoikers; baconers, 4ld. to 5jd.: vealers, 2Jd. to 3d. The 
demand for poultry, on account of the ptesence of Westeru Australian l)uyer8, has for past 
twelve months l>ecn couwidoiably in excess of supply, and this is a direction to which our 
producers should give their attention, as the market, with improving facilities for export., must 
become more important. Fowls sell from Is. 2d. for poor hens to Is. 8d. for choice roosters ; 
fine heavy table birds woiiih up to 28. 6d. Ducks also very salable at from ’is. 2d. to 3s. 
Geese, being out of season, have been somewhat neglected, values lulirig from 2s 6d. to 
3 b. 3d. ; pigeons vary from 4|d. to 7d. ; turkeys in very active demand at from djfcl. to 6jd. 
per lb (live weight), for fair to good birds. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Appila-Yahsowie. —The weather during the last month has been very favorable, good 
rains having fallen each week. 'J'hero have been no fiosts, nnd with WHrm days the w'heat is 
coming on splendidly ; 2*8y6in. of rain has fallen during past month 

Bakoota M’ium. —Since the break up of the drought tbc weather has been all that could 
he desired. During past month nearly 4in of rain have fallen, and the prospects of the season 
have greatly improved. 

Boudektown. —Owing to the scarcity of food cattle aio still dying in numbers, and it is 
estimated that 300 have already died in this district, s me farmers having lost all their dairy 
stock. The rain during post few weeks has been all that could he desired for crops and grass. 
With heavy rains and cold nights the mortality with stock \vould have been much greater. 
Very few lambs will he shorn here this season. 

Calca. —The weather during the past month has been very favorable to the growth of the 
crops and grass. The rainfall has totalled about 4in, 

Clabe.— Of late splendid rains have fallen, with intervals of good growing weather. The 
absence of severe frosts has changed the prospects, and the outlook is very favorable. During 
past three weeks 3'670ir>. of rain have fallen A considerable aiea ()f wheat has been put in 
with the drill, and but for the fact that it was late before sufficient raiti fell to soak the land, 
a largt^r area vould have been put in. These crop.s look very promising. 

Colton. - The weather has been very fav»»rahle to the growth of vegetation since the rains 
in the middle of June, but owing to the perennial grasses, infduding the spear grass, having 
been kBled either by rabbits or by the drought, there is very little feed jGt Generally w'ith 
the first rains these start at once from the roots, but this season new plants from seed will have 
to be depended on. Stock of all kinds have suffered teiribly. There will he very few lambs, 
and many of the big sheep have succumbed. 'I'he rabbits have also suffered terribly in the 
outside country and very few are to ht* sf en, except on a few farms where theie was a little 
glass left for th< m to live upon 

Gawleb Riveb.— The late spring weather and absence of severe frost has brought on the 
crops and grass. The wheat has generally come up well, and is looking strong and healthy. 
The late-sown crops are well above ground, and pretty free fr.>m w'eeds. The area under crop 
is about the same as last year. Those who have hay loft are pushing on witli fallow^ing. 
There has been considerable loss in cattle and horses, the former principally, through absence 
of nutritious food, and the latter from sand. Fruning and cultivation in the orchard is the 
order of the day. The orange trees promise a fairly good crop of clean fruit, Rainfall for 
six months ending June 3()tb, 5’lOOin. 

Lucinuale. We aie now experiencing fine growing w'eathcr, nice rains, warm days, and 
no frost. For July (to 2l8t) 2*080in. have been recorded. A large quantity of commercial 
feitiliaers are being used this season, and the benefit aiising fi-om same is already noticeable. 
A very fine lambing season is probable, although foxes are playing havoc in some flocks.. This 
pest tlireatens to become a serious one in the near future. About thirty foxes have been killed 
here during past month. Stock on the w'hole are in good condition, and a fair number of sheep 
are being sent to market. In the orchard pruning is about finished Extensive additions are 
being made by some growers. 

Maitland,- Up to date the month has been everything that could be desired. The ground 
has been well soaked, and the majority of dams filled. To July 20th about 3in. of rain have 
been recorded, and the crops are looking well, though many paddocks are very dirty. This is 
due to the lateness of the rain. Block are in very poor condition, many farmers having lost 
heavily. Horses have suffered severely, w hile the sheep are almost skidotons, many farmers 
having also had to kill the lambs as soon as dropped to save the ewes 

Mount Pleasant. —The crops in this district are generally looking well, hut a large area 
was put in late. The very imrly sown crops do not look so well as the April and May sowings. 
Block are in very low coufeion, and scores of dairy cow's have died and are dying, losses which 
could have been prevented had landowners stored some food for them. 
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Nantawakra. —Rainfall for June, 3'260in. The weather during tiie past week has been 
very favorable, about Mn. of rain having fallen throughout tho district. Crops and feed, 
which have been checked by frosty nights, should now make good pi-ogress. The < rops put in 
with the drill, with manures, have come up more evenly and are much stronger than the 
broadcasted crops, Stock are in very poor condition. 

Fine Fokest, Splendid rains have fallen, and although the crops are backward th re has 
been a noticeable improvement recently. The manured (uops aio in advance of the others, and 
where new land has been put under crop these are more forward still. Moat stock are in poor 
condition, and numbers of horses are dying from starvation and sand The rainfall for tho first 
six months of year was loss than 4^in. 

Port Brouoiiton. —Stock are in very low conditiofa, and many are suffering from sand. 
The splendid rain has resulted in good growth of crops and feed. The heavy losses of stock 
have impressed on farmers the necessity for conserving all the fodder possible for seasons of 
scarcity. 

Port Germgin. —The prospects for tho season are very encouraging. Since the break up 
of tho drought in the first week of June the weather has been all that could be desired, 

Pyai\ —The rainfall for June amounted to 0*99iin., tho l)o.st fall for over eighteen months. 
The crops arc looking as well as can bo expected, and food is now coming on well. There has 
been less v’ind than usual at this time of the year. 

Riverton. —Splendid rains have fallen during Juno and July, and, with mild warm days 
between, the crops have come on well, and are looking healthy and clean. A large area has 
been put in with the drill. UainfaU - For June l*270in ; July, to date, l*485in. 

Saddleworih.' -Up to June the ram (ail was ver) little more than half tho average, hut 
since then we have had good rains and splendid growing weather. Tho cixips, though back¬ 
ward, are making good growth, and loox healthy. The rain of May 24, being the earliest 
sufficient to cause seed to germinate, the wild oats have come up strong in the wffieat crops, 
especially on the black ground. The so called Cape Weed or dandelion is thick on tho sandy 
flats along the Gilbt'rt. The prospects for the hay crop aro fairly good. Puiple Straw wheat 
18 tho general favorite, wliilo White Tuscan has been in greater demand than usual. A con¬ 
siderable area of fallow land has been put in w'ith the drill, and already the wheat hero shows 
much stronger than Mhero broadcasted. Fallowing is now general, the land working up well. 
Many losses have occurred amongst cattle and lambing ew^es, and sheaoak and peppermint 
bramdies have been used extensively to keep the animals alive. R linfall for six months, 
4-700in,, against an average for seventeen years of 8*ii67in. For July (to 20th) over 2in. have 
been recorded. 

Yankalilla.— We have had splendid rains during the past month. A larger area is being 
cropped this year, and prospects so far are good. On several farms the seed has been put in 
w ith the drill, and the result of this new departure for this distrift is being w'atched with much 
interest. 


PEACH APHIS. 

Mr. p\ Russell, of Paralowie, Salisbury, has been perfectly successful in 
destroying aphides on branches of peach trce.‘=i by spraying them with a solution 
of sulphate of potash He dissolves Joz. of the sulphate of potash in Sgalls. of 
water, adding a very little kerosine emulsion to make it adhere, and then applies 
it by aid of a spray pump. The sulphate of potash is also a good fertiliser. 


IMPROPER USE OF KAINIT. 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Btu*eau (Mr. P. Krichauff) writes that 
several farmers who received parcels of kainit for experimental purposes have 
disregarded the positive instructions that this fertiliser must not be applied as a 
top dressing, nor at the same time with the sowing of the seed. He strongly 
reiterates the caution that kainit must only be applied some time before the 
sowing or planting of any crop. If sown with grain, kainit is very liable to 
seriously inteiiere with its germination. Where salt exists in the soil, as is 
the case, for instance, in places on Yorkers Peninsula, kainit may act injuriously. 
If potash is needed in such places it would be well to use muriate of potash or 
sulphate of potash. 
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PACKING ORANGES FOR EXPORT. 

By Gkobge Quinn, 

Where success has been achieved in exportin*? oranges to Europe, the fruit 
has been cut in dry weather, when fully matured and colored; they must he 
ripe, otherwise the sweetness will be deficient, but not over-ripe. They should 
he cut through the stalk as close as possible to the fruit without injury, and to 
save time and handling I would suggest that the fruits be graded from the trees. 
After being cut they should be placed in open trays or boxes and exposed in an 
open shed to the air for about a week. This gives time for surplus moistiu’c to 
evaporate from the rind, allowing it to toughen 

'I'he fruits should be quite clean of sooty fungus and scale insects, free from 
blemishes caused by rubbing wdien on the trees, bruises, or thorn pricks, and 
should have thin and smooth skins, giving a firm resistance to hand pressuTe. 
The sizes should be graded from 2^in. to 4in. in diameter. Each case must 
be filled with fruit as nearly alike in size, color, ([uality, ami variety. The 
fruits should be each wrapped in tissue pajier—white shows the fruit to best 
advantage—and packed in rows as evenly as possible; if spaces occur at the ends 
fill them firmly with soft paper sha^inga, as shown in Fig 1, Never use smaller 



Pio. I.-'Casb op Ohakges IhtoviiKLY Packed. 

fruits for this purpose, Continue packing until the fruits project nearly an 
inch above the sides of the boxes; allow packed boxes to stand about half a 
day before nailing down the lids. 

A little pressure used gently will not hurt them if properly wilted before 
packing. 
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The ea»CH should be branded with the owner’s name or initials, or device 
adopted by him, and the locality may be printed beneath. 

The number and sort of orange contained in each case should be printed 
distinctl}’. The number of cases in the consignment and the grade may also be 
put on, but these are not of so much importance. However, all branding 
should be done neatly and distinctly, as follows:— 


120 NAVEI. OKANOES 

MAROEN 


Fig. 2 shows the style of packing and branding which should be avoided, 
but unfortunately i« \i fac simile of some cases sent to London per R.M.S. 
AmirttUa^ on July 14, 1897, The fruits were very irregular in size, unevenly 
packed, and carelessly wrapped. 



Fig. 2.—Case ok Orakges Imcuovkiua Fa<'kkij 


CHANGE OF FEED. 

A sudilen change from gi*ecn grass, &c., to dry bay or similar food is likely 
to prove injurious to the animal subjected to such treatment. When green feed 
begins to got scarce a little dry feed should be given, gradually increasing the 
supply as the succulent food becomes less plentiful. Where pit ensilage 
is provided in plenty there need never be any fear of the cows falling off in 
their supply of rich milk, even if there should be no natural herbage in the 
paddocks. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRATIVE OF LOCAL 
INDUSTRIES, 

Prizes of £5, £3, and £1 have been offered for best set of twelve photographs 
illustrative of producing industry. The competitive collections are to be sent 
in, addressed to the Agricultural Department, before the last day of October, 
enclosed in an envelope marked with a nom de plume in the left-hand bottom 
corner. The plates must be half-size or over, and may be illustrative of only 
one industry or of different industries, but must be illustrative of some industi'y 
of importance from an export point of view. If the result of this competition 
is satisfactory, further prizes will be offered later on, so as to cover the'entire 
industrial year. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Lemons (W. R)—1. No; orange stocks are bad. 2. Lisbon. 3. Young trees in soils 
like yours require no manure at first. 4. Would depend on size of tree. 6, Lemons may 
bo transplanted with caro from September till April, but September, October, and Novem¬ 
ber are the most suitable months. 


CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Wednesday, July 7, 1897. 

Present—Messrs. F. E. H. W. Krichauft’ (Chairman), S. Goode, W. C, 
Grasby, W. F. Snow, and A. Molineux (Secretary). 

Sale of Commercial Fertilisers, 

In reference to resolution passed at previous meeting, asking that regulations 
should be framed making it compulsory to sellers of manures to give a 
guaranteed analysis with the same, the Minister of Agriculture pointed out 
that clause 1 of the Fertilisers Act, 1894, made it compulsory for sellers to do 
this, and he wished to know whether the Bureau was aware of any infringement 
of this clause. 

Members said they had every reason to believe that these fertilisers were 
generally sold without any analysis being furnished to the buyers. They 
believed, however, this was due to the fact that the sellers were not aware that 
clause 1 made such action compulsory, being misled by the regulations, which 
only gave the buyer powder to nave an analysis made under certain conditions. 
It was decided to call the attention of the Minister to this fact, and to ask 
that clause 1 of the Act should be published for the information of the public. 

Congress. 

It was decided to hold the Ninth Annual Congress of the Agricultural 
Bureau on Wednesday and 'Hmrsday, September 8 and 9 respectively. 

Mr. M. Rankine, Chairman of the Strathalbyn Branch, wrote that, as 
decided at the f 'onferonce of Branches held at Strathalbyn in March last, he 
had written to the Railways Commissioner conveying resolution passed at the 
Conference requesting that the Chairman and Hon. Sec. of any Branch should 
be allowed to give a certificate to the effect that their members, when attending 
Conferences, &c., were travelling on Bureau business and entitled to a return 
railway ticket at single fare. The Railways Commissioner had replied that the 
request could not be granted, but that all such certificates mmt be signed by 
the General Secretary. 
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Cultivation of Saltbush. 

The Chaikman thought an effort should be made to secure a quantity of 
seed of the best of our perennial saltbushes for trial by settlers in the drier 
settled districts. 

The Skcketaky said he had been endeavoring to secure seed for a long 
time, but it was very difficult to find people willing to collect it. He hnd 
received a few small parcels, and had given* sufficient seed for a trial to a 
number of farmers and others. At the Wagga iixperimental Farm the salt- 
bushes were doing splendidly. Mr. Goode called attention to the value of 
the so called Evening Primrose f (Enothera humilisj as a fodder plant on sandy 
land. It spread rapidly and was readily eaten by stock. 

Membership of Branches. 

Mylor Branch desired to know whether they had power to make a by-law 
providing that at the end of each year a certain number of members should be 
balloted out in order to allow of the introduction of new blood. 

Members were of opinion that members of Branchc^s could not be struck off 
the roll except for non-attendan<^c. 

Oodlin Moth Regulations. 

The Secretaky reported that the regulations as recommended by the 
Bureau liad been passed by the Executive (’ouncil and gazetted. 

Mr. Grasby called attention to report of discussion re codlin moth regulation 
at meeting held on June 2. He considered this report incorrect in respect to 
his attitude re compulsory spraying with Paris Green. The Secretary read 
from minutes of meeting of Codlin Moth Committee, which had been confirmed, 
and from Mr. Gnisby's written dissent from the recommendation of this 
Committee, and contended that these bore out the correctness of the report of 
the June meeting. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translatioiKs from Foreign 
Agricultural Papers: — 

129. Spraying of Potatoes is recommended with the weak spring solution of the new 
Bordeaux mixture. The leaves get thicker, contain more (‘hlorophyll, transpiration 
increases (whick means also a slight protection against drought), the plant grows a longer 
time, and produces more potatoes containing more starch. 

130. Potatoes for From a number of experiments lately made by different persons 

with the fee<iing of potatoes, either raw, or steamed, or boiled, it appears that neither the 
quantity nor the percentage of fat is affected if not more tlian 2olb8. of raw potatoes a day 
be given, Brau, hay, or chaffed oaton or whoaten straw should bo fed^ with the potatoes. 
The raw potatoes should be of good quality, neither bitter nor partially rotton. ^ Cows 
are likely to miscarry if they receive the latter in a raw state. With larger quantitie.s of 
raw, and in a less degree with steamed or boiled, potatoes the milk is likely to increase, 
but the live weight of the cows decreases, the milk has a disagreoablo taste and smell, is 
not so fat, does not ohuni quickly, and the butter is hard and unpalatable. The cheese 
made in Emmeuthal was unsalable on account of its bad taste aft(jr feeding the cows 
only with 201bs. of raw potatoes a day. Boiled or steamed potatoes are good only for 

fattening cattle, , ^ ^ i ^ 

131. Exporiimnts with the Milk of Nimty^seven Friesian Cotes —that is, from the wiiole 
of seven differont herds, old, young, good or poorer milkers, but calving about the same 
time-—have been made near Emden bv Mr. N. Wychgramm, at the request of the East 
Friesian Society for pedigree cattle. The brown kind was roprosented by sixteen cows, 
mostly young or with the first calf; the black and white by eighty-one. Towards the end 
of the period of lactation the percentage of fat, as usual, iiuTeasod very much. In the (uty 
milk very often 6 per cent, ot fat was found, while the highest figures were 7'6 and 8*2 
per cent. The transfer from stall feeding to the run irniiroved (juantity and quality ot 
the milk. The brown cows gave from 1,851 to 3,629 kilogrammes (a kilogramme is nearly 
21bs.) of milk and from 2*450 to 3*258 per cent, of fat. 'Fhe lowest and highest quanUty 
pf f^t was 51*743 and 103*085 kilogrammes for the time of the exporimont. [Apparently 
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for about ten monthtj.—C h. Agl. B.] The black and white cows produced from 1,417 
(from a cow that fell ill) to 6,259 kilogrammes of milk and 2*196 to 3*811 per cent, of fat, 
the lowest and highest being 46*492 and 188*483 kilogrammes of fat. The results proved 
again the necessity of selecting the offspring of the very best cows as regards quantity and 
quality, for it was observed that the two were mostly found in the same cows. This was 
shown more particularly in ninoteen cases, where mothers and their daughters were 
amongst the herds tried. One cow, which had calved eaidier, would have shown an 
average percentage of fat of 4*061. 

132. Our Catfk are not a species, but the results of (drosses of sovoral species. At the 
Stone Age the bison (Bm primogmunj lived in Switsierland, for instance, with other species 
or varieties. One had short horns (Bos brachijevrosJ^ one round horns (Bos trochoccrosj, 
and one a very long forehead (Bos longlfrovs). T>itferiug iiiiich more from the bison was 
Bos frontosus^ with a largo forehead, fossils of which wore found in the moors of Scandinavia 
and Germany, together with Bos longifrons. At present cattle are divided into seven different 
kinds. 1. The Desert raot‘, which is silver-grey to grey thrown, but never spotted. It is 
found in Asia, the Balkan, and South-Eastern Europe, has pretty long but strong legs, a 
long narrow head, neck without dewlap, long horns, and the fore-quarter is more 
develoijed than tho hind-quarter. The bullocks are good for work and fattening, but 
the cows give but little, although rich milk. 2. The race of the Lowlands is at home in 
the marshes near the Baltic and German Ocean, but a variety on t)ie dry lands of Hohleswig- 
Holstein and Western Prussia, The bead is generally long and narrow, the horns stand 
horizontal with the points inwards, the neck is nearly without dewlap, the fore-quarters 
less vigorous than the hind-quarter, tho logs are long, tho hair is line and smooth, parti¬ 
colored, iiiostly black and white, but also brown and white and mouse-colorod: cm the 
dry lands, red. They are no good for draught, but splendid for milk and butter, also for 
beof, as they arc easily fattened. I'here cattle are divided in five groups— (a) Those in 
Holland, Belgium, Oldenburg, and East Friesia, («) those of Schleswig-Holstein, while 
elsewhere a iriixed one with English breeds. 4'ho stock is kept quite j»ure in Breitenburg 
and the Wilsttjr Marsh, from whore tlioy are frequently exported, are brown and while, 
and have a great name. The red-brown variety, with darker extremities, on the dry lands 
are known as s]>lendid milkers. Their breed i.s pure in Angeln, near Uio town of 
Schleswig, from whi<*h a large number is every year exported, (e) in Wept Prussia, (i»; on 
the northern coast of France, and (>:) on the eastern coast of England 3. One-colored 
Mountain Catth* live* in tho Alps, Apennines, Pyrenees, Kwitzerland, 'ryrol, are dark- 
brown to light-grey, and taken to be the sborthorned Hos hrachgperos. While goo<l for 
fattening, they give but inodium milk and a somewhat low percentage of fat in it. Only 
the Algau breed of Bavaria, which is light-grey, and never exi eods in weight OOOlbs , is 
known as good milkers, and so must be those brod about the cloister of Einsicdeln, in 
Switzerland, where cows frequently bring X‘6u. Switzerland exports largely to Italy. 
4. Parti-eolored cattle from the valh'ys are counted to be of the Bos fronfosns type, 
and found in North-Western Switzerland and in the Aljnne valleys of Southern 
Germany. Having a broad forehoul, they are good for work with tho yoke fixed to the 
forehead. The milk is gt»od, but contains but a medium quantity of fat. Bullocks fatten 
well and weigh up to 3,000lbs. Cows from Simmenthal have- lately <'oin<^ to the front 
6. The land races of middle (4ennany and Austria are mostly red, red-brown, and red- 
yellow, and in consequenet' of the mixed breeding they show more similarity with the 
Lowlands breed next to these and with the Mountain CJattle next to them. 0. The English 
rattle have )>een chiefly improved in the last contui*y for fattening. Milk was also of 
secondary importance, and for draught the cattle were seldom wanted, (a) Shorthorns or 
Ntiw Durhams in tho oastorn counties have short legs, handsome small head, deep neck, 
wore much improved for milk through importations from Holland and Holstein by Collins 
Bros., about 1770, and later by others. They grow very quickly, fatten easily, and retain 
their milk production; bullocks go to 3,0001bs. Tho color is hrown-rod with white, or 
quite white, or reddish white; the horns are yellow, and the form of the body cannot be 
surpassed; (a) Herefords are losing ground through Ixung superseded by Shorthorns; 
(c) Devons are deep red and the best oxen for work; (u) Sussex are long in arriving at 
maturity; (e) Ayrshire have small horns, long neck, fore-quarters light, are the most 
famous Scottish breed for milk ; Kerry are natives of Ireland and give good and rich 
milk, although small; (cj) Jerseys, Guernseys, and Alderneys are good milkers, of which 
tho first named are especially valued in the United States; (rt) Polled cattle are chiefly in 
Scotland. Cows of the breeds Galloway, Aberdeen, and Angus are known to have roared 
twenty calves. They fatten well, hut are not very good milkers. 7. The French.—In 
tho Bretagne the type is that of the Bos primogmus^ while those in the middle and southern 
parts of France are allied to thcj brown cattle of Switzerland, and are named the Charolaix 
Dreed. Tliese have been much improved by crossing with Durhams or Shorthorns, and 
Frenchmen think thorn now equal to the best English breeds. 
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133. Itchornmg of Calves. —Mr. von Swinowski cufg the hair away of throe or four days 
old calves, whore the root of the horn can he felt, covers the eyes of the c alf with a rag, 
and in intervals of a few seconds puts five to six drops of nitric acid on the root of the 
horn. 

134. Fungi in Mr. Liieet, a veterinary of Courtenet, reports that tlio shell of 

the egg is not impenotrahlcj against bacilli and other germs. A miller, who got only 
twenty little ducks from 100 eggs, opened the others and found where the airy space is a 
black spot emanating from a djirk-green mould fungus ^Aspergillus fumigatusj, Lucet 
now made several experiments, and observed that if the material for the nest was unclean 
and half-rotten the eggs become liable to the inroad of the spores of the above fungus. 
Kggtt, however, which were rubbed with the spores of the fungus and hedded upon dry 
wadding, although powdered with the .spores, were not infected. It appears, therefore, 
that th<‘ spores do not grow and penetrate through the j)oro« of the eggshell unless a fatty 
or moist subsliinct? is present. 

135. Lime and Superphosphate ought not to be used at the same time. Tjimf* should he 
applied not less than three wc(‘kK or a month l>eforc superphosphate is spread, so as to give 
the lime time to become iiH^ort>orated and distributed through the soil after a ploughing 
and harrowing huigthways and crosswriys. The super-phosphate is then able to act even 
better than without the manuring with Hint'. 

Noxious Weed. 

The Minister fonvarded communication from the Mount Lofty Gardeners’ 
Associution asking that the plant Genista vanarimsis., commonly known a.s 
(’aimry Island Hroom, should be declared a noxious weed. It was spreading 
rapidly over some of the most valuable land in the Hills and had already 
beeonu' a very serious nuisance and source of expens(‘ to landowners 

The Ski'RKtary reported that previous requests to have this plant declared 
a noxious weed had been received. As the jdant was at present confined to 
a comparatively limited area it would cost much less to destroy it now than if 
left unchecked for vsevcral years. It was decided to rccominoiKl the Minister to 
comply with this reijuest. 

Branch at Saddleworth. 

A reipiost for aj)]>roval to formation of a Branch of the Bureau at Saddleworth 
was received. 

Members regretted this could not be granted owing to being within six miles 
of an already established Branch. 

New Members. 

The following gentleman was approved as a member of the undermentioned 
Branch :— 

l^ENOLA.—Mr. Alexander Cameron. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Skcrktary reported receipt, since previous meeting, of fifteen reports 
of Branch meetings. 


Monday, July 19. 

Present—F. E. H. W. Krichauff (Chairman), Sir Samuel IlHAonport, 
Messrs. Samuel Goode, W. V, Grashj, M, Holtze, 11. Kelly, A, W. Satidford, 
and A. Molineux (Secretary). 

Finance. 

The Finance (bmraittee reported that the expenditure on the contingencies 
vote for year 1896-7, amounted to £755 12s. Id., leaving an unexpended balance 
of £4 78 lid. Accounts to the amount of £35 15s, 5d. were passed for pay¬ 
ment. 
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Establishment of Fruit Boards. 

The recommendation of the Codlin Moth Committee that the Government 
should he asked to initiate legislation providing for the establishment of local 
fruit boards was considered. 

The Secretaby said the Tanunda Branch was moving in the matter, and 
had sent circulars to all the Branches in fruit-growing di^'tricts, asking for the 
opinions of their members. Mr. Grasby said the Codlin Moth Act was ad¬ 
ministered in Tasmania by means of boards. Where the boards were ener¬ 
getic much good was done, but many of the boards took little trouble in the 
matter. The Chief Inspector had told him that he was opposed to the 'board 
system, as he was strongly of opinion that tbe Act could be better administered 
from the head office. Further discussion postponed. 

The Chairman said he thought the Phylloxera Bill should have come before 
tbe Bureau. He noticed that there was some opposition to the proposal, but 
thought the Bureau generally would support tbe principles of the Bill. 

DonationB and Exchanges. 

The Secretary announced receipt of usual exchanges from Agricultural 
Departments and seeds of native fodder plants from Messrs. A. F. Noll, of 
Quorn, and M. Koch, of Mount Lyndhurst. 


Sale of Commercial Fertilisers. 

Mr. Sandfori) called attention to the fact that, according to the definition 
of “manufactured fertiliser*^ given in the Fertilisers Act, guano was exempted. 
He considered this to be a great mistake, as it should be compulsory for dealers 
to sell guano according to analysis, as there was more probability of fraudulent 
dealing in this manure than in the other commercial fertilisers usually sold. 
It was decided to ask the Minister to take steps to have the Act amended 
to include guano as a manufactured fertiliser. 

In view of the possibility that phosphates and potash deposits might be 
found underlying the salt lakes on Yorkers Peninsula and elsewhere, as is the 
case in Germany, it was resolved that the Minister be asked to obtain a report 
on the subject from the Government Geologist. 

E&tracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from foreign 
agronomical papers: — 

136. The average price of flax has gradually dropped since 1876 from £2 8s. 

to £\ 15«. 6d., and such fall and the difforonce between the finest quality and the second 
and third quality is very (jonsiderable, the lowest price being £1 48. Professor D. F. 
Wohltmonn has thoreforo experirnontod at the Popjjelsdorf Agricultural Academy with 
fertilisers to increase the crops. One of the experimental fields had previously been 
cultivated with cereals, another with clover, and a third was rich in nitrogen and lime, 
but poorer in phosphoric acid and potash. The result as regards the quantity harvested 
was that on the first field nitrate of soda ploughed in was much bettor than merely a top¬ 
dressing. Nitrate of soda, muriate of potash, and superphosphate gave as much as 80 
against 44 whore not manured, while merely muriate of potash with sulphate of ammonia 
gave a very good result, viz., 71. On a second field the manuring with muriate of 
potash alone showed about 88 to 67 where unmanured; and only where nitrate of soda, 
muriate of potash, and superphosphate wore applied it increased the prodtice to 97. A 
third field produced a good crop without manure, which proved how important nitrogen 
and lime is, as it did not pay to use superphosphate, while nitrogen and potash in small 
quantities gave a better crop than the land which did not receive it. Between 1880 and 
1893 no less than eight patents for the retting of flax were taken out, but of sch^eral 
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Others since taken only Mr Baiir’s patent has evoked considerable interest. The flax in 
sheaves is put into iron pots with high temperature and in a vacuum; they are treated 
with very weak sulphuric acid, a weak solution of carbonate of soda, and warm water. 
The Minister of Agriculture in Prussia caused flax to be sown in Silesia, and of the crop 
one-third was handed to Mr. Councillor Htrehl and Mr. Heisig, the teacher of the 
cultivation of flax at Poplau, for steeping in water, and the other two-thirds to Councillor 
of Commerce, Grusohwick, for trial with Baur’s (‘heinical treatment. Half of the latter 
was broken and twingled with machines, the other treated by hand. Although the 
old proce8.s of steeping in water seemed, on the whole, preferable, the faults found with 
the flax treatt'-d by Baur‘s process were not observed by Director Saxtorius in otlier 
samples so treated, and for that reason further trials will be necessary. Dr. A. JJecker 
hopes that a special experimental station for flax be established, like the one in Frau- 
teiiau, in Bohemia. At all events, a number of flaxgrowers in Laubau have now decided 
to use Baur’s process, and the Minister of Agriculture for Prussia has agreed to a 
subsidy of £3,000. 

137. The Committee on Manures oi the Gorman Landwirtschafts’ Society [which con¬ 
tains 11,086 members.—C h. Aul. B.] hold a meeting on February 16, 1897, when 
IVofessor Dr. Stutzer addressed the exceedingly large attcndanco of farmers on his experi- 
ments how the cultivated plants (with the exception of the leguminosie) absorb the 
nitrogen in the form of saltpetre. The alteration into saltpetre must be an oxidation, 
not merely a chemical j>rocess. Very small bacteria assist, and for three years he had 
tried to find how these live, and under what circumstanced the saltpetre is funned in the 
most advantageous manner for the manuring of the soil. Dr. Stutzer found that the 
procreaturs of the saltpf^tre act differently from other bacteria. Iliey are so small that 
you can observe them only by means of the strongest microscope, and they originate out 
of a mould-fungus (Sohimmelpilz) by nutans of a change of the outward fonn and shape. 
Arbitrarily ho i>rodiu'ed out of the mould the bacteria which create the saltpetre, and again 
he was able to obtain out of those,hactena the mould. He was unable to enter iiit<; par¬ 
ticulars as to his exporimonts at that meeting, but be stated that the.so bacteria were 
apparently diioHy living upon oxygen. This they found in the saltpetre, and if you give 
the oxygen access to the bacteria tlioy destroy the molecule of saltpetre, consume the 
oxygen, and free the nitrogeui, so that it escapes into the air. From being the creator 
of nitre the bacteria have thus bec'-ome the destroyer of it. Ihicteriology in connection 
witlv the soil, the manure, tobacco, and milk should be more encouraged, and a motion 
was carried as to the necessity for experimental sUitious for that particular branch. In a 
late coi)y of a German agricultural imj^or T find that such an experimental station for 
bacteriology only shall be established, and that £75 have been granted for 1897 to con¬ 
tinue tbo exporimonts cominoncod by tlie late Professor ITollriegol as to the potash required 
by the difi:‘eTent cultivated plants. 

138. Manuring Fnut Trees,-—Vroiomox Dr, Barth-Kufach road a paper before the Fruit 
Section of the German Agricultural Society at Berlin, and calculated that the average fruit 
tree requirixl yearly for the square metro (equal to squart^ feet) 10 grammes of nitrogen, 
15 grammes of potash, 5 graminos of phosphoric acid, and 16 grammes of lime ; a little less 
for trees growing from pips, and more for the stone fruit. He does not think it advisable 
to supply trees only with stahlc-dung, compost, or liquid manure, as it would require of 
the flrst 12011)8. per tree to give it sufticient potash, and there would be an excess of 
nitrogen. Again, the compo.^t would have to be very rich in liumus, or too little nitrogen 
would bo in it, and in all cases not enough phosphoric acid. He advises, therefort^, to 
add to a moderate quantity of stable dung, given now and then, 10 grammes of nitrogen^ 
10 grammes of potasli, and 5 grammes of phosjihoric acid in the form of commercial 
fertilisers per stpiare metro, winch, as regards potjish and lime, must he increased in sandy 
soils, and especially for stone fruit. He gives phosphoric acid and lime in autumn in 
the form of Thomas's Phosphate, viz., 16 graminos of it per square metre. To supply 
the 10 grammes of potash per square motre he uses 20 grammes of muriate of potash, or 
purified double snlpliale of potash, and for sand half as much more; for nitrogen, 250 
grammes per square metre oi oilcake meal, or 80 to 100 grammes per square metre of blood 
manure. To manure in spring you require quicker-acting fertilisers; 50 grammes of 20 
per cent. 8uperphosj)hate per square metre is necessary for phosphoric ai*id, 50 gramme,s of 
sulphate of ammonia for soils rich in lime, or the same quantity of nitrate of soda for an) 
soil. Potash fian bo also supplied in spring the same as in autumn, but it is always bettoV 
to give it in autumn. If applied in a dry state, Dr. Barth recommends to make a trench 
(away from the stem, in a line with the outside of the branches) of 1 metro in Avidth, about 
lOin. deep, to mix the fertiliser with the soil so taken, and to put it into the trench. In 
a liquid state the following may be used very late in spring or in summer:—Fifteen 
grammes of potassium nitrate, 16 grammes of phoephatic potash, and 50 grammes of 
nitrate of soda in 16 to 20 litre («28 to 33 pints) of water. 
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Queensland Fruit Fly* 

The Minister wished to bo informed whether there was any danger of 
introducing the fruit fly with bananas and pineapples from (iuoensland. 

The Seorktary said be had never heard of the pest attacking these fruits, 
but had written to Queensland for information. 

New Branches. 

The formation of a Branch at Norton’s Summit was approved, with th(‘ 
following gentlemen as members:—Messrs. W. Merchant, J.P., J. Jennings, 
James Bishop, Charles Jennings, J. Bisho]), sen,, Thomas Playford, jun., John 
Playford, James Cowling, George Watkins, Alex. Smith, James Pellew, John 
Jennings, jun., and W. 11. Osborne. 

It was also decided to appnne of the formatitm of a Branch at Forest 
Range if suitable gentlemen willing to act as members can be obtiiitie<i. 

Field Trial at Bute. 

The Skcretahy of the Northern Yorke’s l^ninsiila Field Trial Society 
wrote that a field trial of seed drills would be held at Bute on Wednesdu), 
August 11, and asked that some members of the (’entral Bureau hbould 
attend. The Chairman and Messrs. Goode and Kelly promised to attcunl if 
they could get away. 

Beneficial Birds and Insects. 

Mr. W. C. Grasby, tlie Hon. Secretary of the Sj)ecial C’ommittee of tlie Royal 
Society, recently appointed to consider the best means to adopt for the dissemina¬ 
tion information on local predatory insects and iriseetiverous birds, wrote 
stating that the committee had decided to communicate wdth all organisations 
likely to be in sympathy with the objects of the Society, asking them to api)oin1 
representatives to accompany a joint deputation to th(‘ Government to re^juest— 
“ I That adequate remuneration be paid to collaborators in the following sub- 
jects:—(a) Details of the insectiverous birds of vSoiith Australia, ineluding 
descriptions, habits, food, scope of usefulness, kc ,; (/>) similar information 
respecting predatory insects and tin* nature of their t'conomic benefits to mankind. 
2. That all materials so obtained be placed at the disposal of the Education 
Department as a basis for a series of lessons to be prepared, wdth all suitabh* 
illustrations. 'J'hat the lessons so prepared be made an optional subject in the 
public schools, to rank as science lessons, and be considered of equal value wit h 
manual training, for the teaching of which the teacher will receive equal 
credit.^’ 

Members were in favor of the objects of the committee, and the Chairman 
w^as appointed to attend the deputation. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen w^ere approved as members of the undermen¬ 
tioned Branches:—Clinton Centre, Mr. F. Roberts; Morgan, Mr A. Dennis: 
Angaston, Messrs. J. E. tSwan and E. Trescow^thick; Lyrup, Mr. R. »S. (yheek; 
C'olton, Mr. J. L. Dinnison; Eudunda, Mr. E, T. Kimoth. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Secretary reported receij)! since previous meeting of twenty-nine 
reports of Branch meetings. 
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REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Petersburg, June 12. 

Present—Messrs. R. Cochrane (in chair), A. Dowd, W. Waters, F. W. 
Sambcll, and J. Wilson (lion. 8cc.). 

Rusiness. —A considerable amount of correspondence was read and discussed. 
Other business was postponed till next meeting. 


Clare, June 11. 

Present—Messrs. J. Christison (Chairman), W. Kelly, G. Lloyd, H. Miller, 
and W. Kimbcr (Hon. Sec.). 

Ai'im.es.—M r. Kelly tabled an apple called Perfection; it was of fair size, 
showy, but wanting in flavor. Members did not recognise which “Perfection 
this variety was The Hon. Sec. tabled licinette dii Canada apples, from trees 
purchased by him as Ben Davis. Members were pleased with the pleasant 
acid flavor of the apple, but did not tliink it would be recognised as a first-class 
export vari(‘ty. A long discussion ensued re prices realised for the difP(‘reut 
varieties exported to England, and on the liability of certain varieties to “bitter 
pit ’* disease. The (Ueopatra was cfmsidcred to be the finest apple grow'ii, 
but, unfortunately, was especially suscejitiblc to all the diseases affecting the 
ap])le. Members have planted largely of this variety. 

Question Box. —It was decided to establish a public (question box in con¬ 
nection with the work of the Branch. 


Qumeracha, June 14. 

Present—Messrs, W, Cornish (Chairman), W. II. Jamieson, W. Green, 
W. V. Bond, S. Hannaford, W. J. Hannaford, Dr. J. li. Stephens, W. A. Lee, 
R. P. Scott, A. Moore, D. Hanna, and Dr. Nicholls (Hon. Sec.). 

Cob UN Moth. —Mr. W. (jrecn initiated a discussion on the necessity for 
steps being taken to prevent the further spread of the codlin raotb. He said it 
W'as useless for growers in the hills to attempt to cope wdth it unless more 
stringent measures were taken in Adelaide. Every wholesale place in the 
city was a distributing centre, as the boxes and other packages brought from 
there contained the larva). The country growers would have to press for 
vigorous action on the part of the authorities. Even if this resulted in the 
eradication of every apple and pear tree on the plains near the city, it would 
pay us in the end to compensate these growers for their trees, though he thought 
such compensation, if necessary, should conu' out of the jmblic funds. They 
could easily keep their own district clean if it w^erc not for the continued 
re-infection. Mr. W. J, Hannaford said the bringing of pressure to bear 
on the growers in the Central District was all right if they could say how 
these growers were to deal with the pest. His own experience with spray¬ 
ing with Paris green had not been a succe.s8; and, besides, he was told by 
Mr. Ind that the moth attacks oranges, and these trees would therefore liave to 
be dealt with. Mr. S. Hannaford also considered spraying useless, and, w ith 
regard to the city, he did not see that they could do anything He had found 
the codlin moth caterpillar in ripe apricots. [The codlin moth caterpillar richer 
attacks citrus fruits. It has been found occasionally in [ilmns and ajiricots, 
but repeated attempts to hatch out moths from such caterpillars have failed, 
and there is every reason to believe that they do not properly mature in such 
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fruits. Their proper food is the pulp of the ap[)le, j)ear, aud quince, and unless 
they get this there* is not much clangor of their maturing.—G en. 8ec.] Mr. 
Jamieson said Mr. Qiiimrs experiments at the Lunatic Asylum gi’ouiids were 
reported to be a success, but it seemed to him to be a question of what success 
meant, as the affected fruits on the treated trees varied from fourteen to 120. 
[On trees bearing from to l,4»‘i0 apples.— Gen. vSec.J Mr. Green said he 
understood that at the Lunatic Asylum garden the trees sprayed by Mr. Quinn 
gave 90 per cent of clean fruit; those sprayed by the lunatics under the direction 
of the gardener about 40 per cent.; and those not sprayed did not give a single 
apple unaffected. Discussion adjourned till next meeting. 

Papek.—M r. Moore read the following paper on ‘"(clerical Work on the 

Farm^':— 

8o much has heen written jtnd spoktai ahout the inuiiual work on tiu) farm that, 
for the sake of variety, it would not he amiss, perhaps, to discuss the clerical jwrt. 

Producuu's are again and again urged tt) work mort* intelligently as regards outside 
operations, to keep ahroast of the times hy using iniplt'nuuits and machinery host adapted 
for their particular w ork, to use fertilising Hgt*nts to kt*ep the soil up to high-water mark 
in producing qualiti('s-“in fact to work systenmtn-ally and scicmtihcally in all phases of 
their work if they wisli to compete successfully wuth oth('r countries. If it is desirable to 
w^ork on sueh lines—and we agTOo Uiat sueh is the ca.se—it app()ars to me that a more 
systematic method of keeping farm re(‘ords might fairly ho urged iqjoii our (‘ornmiinity. 
Workers in every branc'h of operation in the world (national and otherwise) Hud it essen¬ 
tially necessary to keep correct written records of events and transactions for the sake 
of accuracy, and for r<*ason.s which are obvious Tho marimu' wdth his log, the explon>r 
wdth his note-book, national, municipal, and district rei'ords, an* simply illustrations of 
what is necessary in those cases. 

The same idea is applu'abh' to tlie larmer, though pcirhajis t(* a less dognse; hut 
certainly 1 hold opinion Dial the more s<-ientifi(all}' we work the land, the num^ 
neeessity is there to keep a tnuj and faithful record of our jmjceedings. 

We have no control ov(t drougiils, and many other ills that w(‘ are heit to, which 
might possibly land us in seviTc .straits; hut at least we can so keep our accounts as to enable 
US to know our jiosition. 

Home system of book-keeping, then, should be Hdoi»ted by evijry farmer As a class, 
yve are under a ri'jiroach for neglo(‘ting this branch of duty, an<l the sooner we wipe off 
this reproach tho betti?r. 

We ha\<» wisely adopted the practical* of mixed farming whore practicable, and tlie 
natural faciliti(*s for this systmu of farming are greater in this district than in many 
parts of the colony. Hay, peas, dairying, jiigs, poultry, potatoes, &c., are often eultiv'ated 
on tho same farm. You wdil readily sei?, therefore, that tin* farmer w'ho wishes to know' 
how' e^ich industry is paying him should keep separate accounts of eath. I’ho cost of 
production on the one side, and the amount realised cm the other, will show' very spoe<iily 
whethcT the venture is prufttable or not. H is btdter and mort' satisfactc)ry in every 
way t(» know exactly how each claim pans out than to have only a general idea of the* 
business as a whole. If one branch of tlie busincbs is carried on at a loss, the sooner we 
know it the better, for to know' a disease is the first step towards suggesting a remedy. 

A complic^ated and cdaboratcj system of book-keeping, fortunately, is not required, 
and sinc e some jiractieal suggestions may b(‘ looked for, 1 would mention what books would, 
in my opinion, be serviceable. 

A scribbling diary ^liould be of importance to tho farmer generally. Every day's 
o]>oratious may be writtem down briefly and concisely, tbes nature of any business tran¬ 
saction, the state of the woatluT, direction of wind, and anything you may think of suffi¬ 
cient interest to ehroniclo Xu one who keeps a diary will regret it, and it becomes a help 
to him in his farming operations As a book of reference he will find it much more 
reliable that the average* moinory, or even the host memory that ever existed. There 
is no disputing facts that are jotted down every day. Ft is astonishing what errors 
wo are liable to make (;ind stick to) t>vor past events which a diary would soon rectify. 

For accounts i>ri*por T would suggest u journal or day-book, in which tho transactions 
may bo set down as they occur, without distinction as to their nature; a ledger, where 
the various items may la* placed in tlicir proiKir order (eacli tradesman’s account should 
bo kept separate); for wages a separate page lor each workman; banking account, stock- 
book, &C'., according, of course, lo the individual tastes and requiroincnts of the oiairator. 

As hinted before, each brunch of industry should have its own sot of entrios to show 
the jirofit or loss, as the case may bo, and the %vholc system may be so arranged that a 
balance-sheet can be drawn out at any time, and without difficulty. 
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The time iH pa8t, if it over exialed, when the fanner can reaHonably (‘xp(*ct to do 
full justice to his occupation without paying duo rtJgard to the clerical branch of his work. 

In addition to the foregoing, mention might be made of housohohl and living expendi¬ 
ture, such being in many caaos, J am afraid, “an unknown ([uaritity.” Tliere are so many 
Hinall items which we perhaps do iud enter, but which, during the year, ntay total a coti- 
sidorublc sum. “ I can’t imagine, wlierti all the money goes,” is not an uncommon oxi>ression 
among farmers, and I leave it with the memhers to say whether the necessary action is 
taken to secure- this information. 

It go(?s without saying that business letteis and all correspondence relative to th(' farm 
should be promptly attended to; receipts and hitters of importance to be hied for future 
roforen(*e. If the clerical work on the farm is He<‘n to as it arises, the* benefit and satis¬ 
faction gained far outweighs any little inconvenience connec.ted with its execution. 

In the discuHsion which followed, Mr. Moore said this matter was not 
much discuf4ged amongst farmers; it was usually considered to be a personal 
matter. It was often stated that the only account-book kei>t by most fanners 
was their bank-book, and this he thought was a reflection on the business 
cajiacity of tlie farmtir. Several members pointed out the difficulty tiiey had in 
doing the woik as indicated by Mr. Moore. The Hon. Sec. said this would 
disappear under the present liberal system of education. 'Flic farmers, however, 
took theii children away from school as early as jiossible, and this was often 
just when they were beginning to learn how to learn. Dr. Stephens supported, 
and, after further discussion, a sub-committee was appointed to draw up a scheme 
for establishing night classes at (iunuTuclm. 


Port Broughton, June 19. 

Present—Messrs, (j. Fattingalc (diairman), K. W. Hawden, H. Kxcell, 
J. Harford, H. M. Peel, .1. Barclay, W. Hennier, W. K. Whittaker, I. Jlayson, 
and S. M. Bawden (Hon. See.). 

Bui-:KniN(; DttAurniT Sto('K. —Mr. B. W. Bawden inquired whether it 
paid to breed draught .>toelv in this district; and, after discussion, it was resolved 
that it do('s, iiroviding the proper kind of sire and dam is used. Tt was 
decided to ask the Pint' Forest and Mnmloora Branches to (*o-o]>erate with 
this Branch in securing the services of a suitable stallion to tiavel the district 
this season. 

ShAsoN.—Splendid rains have fallen during the present montli, and there 
will now soon he some green feed for stock. 


Baroota Whim, June 12. 

Present—Messrs. F. H. Flugge (in chair), C. W. lloskiii, M. Pillion, 
F. C'. Bessen, W. Bridesou, T. J. Simper, J. bh Dunstan, A llaneherg, and 
J. L. Wat.son (Hon. Sec.). 

Oi’FiCBKs. —Messrs. A J. Dixon and J L. Watson were re-elected (Chairman 
and Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year. 

Season. —Rainfall for May, 0*640in. The want of lain is badly ftdt in this 
and surrounding district; and stock of all kinds are in very poor condition, 
besides which a number have already died. 


Penola, June 26. 

Present—Dr. F. Ocklev (Chairman^ Messrs. W. Miller, J D, Wilson, 
L. W. Peake, J. W. Sandiford, D. McKay, J, Fowler, A. E. Stone), and 
T. H. Artaud (Hon. Sec.). 
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AnnuA^l Repokt. —The Hon. Sec. reported tliat durinj^ the past year eleven 
meetings were held, the average attendance being over seven. The Chairman 
gave a short rhuin6 of the transactions during the year, and asked that another 
member should be appointed Chairman, as he did not wish to monopolise that 
office. Mr. I). McKay was elected f'hairman, Mr. Fowler Vice-chairman, and 
Mr. Artaud re-elected Hon. Sec. 

Dairying. —Members were of opinion that there had been considerable 
improvement of late yeais in the dairy stock of this district. It will, however, 
be necessary to take steps to continue and extend this improvement. 

AajRicuLTURA.L SCHOOLS.—The Hon. Sec. reminded members that some 
months ago the Branch urged the establishment of branch schools of agricul¬ 
ture in various parts of the colony. He observed from the QovemoFs Speech 
that this was to be part of the Government policy. It was decided to urge the 
claims of Penola as a suitable place for a school of this sort. 

Purchase of Fruit Trees. —It was decided to ask ^ the Central Bureau 
to draw up a model agreement for protection of purchasers of fruit trees and 
vines against fraud. 

Phylloxera-resistant Vines. —Members wdshed to know what steps 
were being taken to introduce phylloxera-resistant vines. [Seeds of the best 
varieties arc being imported, and will be carefully pro])agated. i^rofessor 
Perkins considered there would be a danger of introducing the phylloxera 
itself with vine-cuttings from France or America, consccpiently nolliing will 
be done in this direction. Values arc in existence wuthiii this (‘olony, raised 
from seeds of the best resistant varieties introduced severdl years ago Mr. 
B. Seppelt has several, and a number of varieties were raised by Mr. VV. Gill, 
Conservator of Forests.— Gen. Sec.] 


Bowhill, June 18. 

Present—Messrs. W. G. F. Plummer (Chairman), W. Tyler, E. Weyland, 
C. Drogemuller, J. Gregory, A. Dohnt, J. McGlashan, J. Waters, J. White- 
head, H. H. Plummer (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Seasonable Topics. —Mr. Drogemuller advised transplanting onion^j, cab¬ 
bages, and cauliflowers; also planting potatoes. He found White Hose 
potatoes the best to plant at this season. Members considered this is the best 
time to prune deciduous tree.s; well work the soil in the orchard to destroy 
weeds, and if it is intended to *plant more trees, see that the holes are ready 
beforehand. On the farm, repair all fences and gates, attend to the poultry 
by culling out old hens for fattening, and raising young chicks while there is 
green grass. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Sec.^s annual report showed that during the 
past year eleven meetings were held, the average attendance being over nine 
members and four visitors. Seven practical papers were read, and these, with 
other practical matters, were well discussed. Owing to the severity of the 
season, the experiments vrith seeds were not satisfactory, though the pro¬ 
ducts of plants raised from seed grown in the district in some coses showed 
an improvement over the results obtained the previous year from new seed sent 
out by the Bureau. He considered this due to the fact that the plants became 
acclimatised, and advised members to bear in mind that with new seeds they 
often got better results the second or third year. One plant of much value 
had been introduced, viz., the “ Cow pea ** (Dolichos ssmensisj^ which, with a 
little irrigation, had grown luxuriantly, and as it was valuable both for man 
and beast, would, he believed, prove a decided acquisition. A question box had 
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been established and had proved of considerable benefit, and he recommended 
that an effort should be made to obtain a specimen case to hold samples of 
plants, weeds, insects, &c., identified by the Central Bureau officers, together 
with notes as to uses, treatment, Mr A. Dohnt reported as to use of the 
enema purchased by the Branch. Mr. McGlashan said he injected flour and 
water, mixed to a very thin paste, for sand, with satisfactory revsults. Messrs. 
W. G. F. Plummer and H. H. Plummer w^ere re-elected Chairman and Hon. 
Sec. respectively, and thanked for their services. Mr. Dohnt was elected 
Vice-chairman. 

Abbob Day. —The members elected themselves into a committee to arrange 
for holding an Arbor Day during present season. 

PouiiTBY.—Mr. Drogeinuller read a short paper on Poultry. He raised 
fowls during nine months in the year with success. His fowls were crosses 
from various breeds, the hardiest being the cross between the Dorking and 
Brown Leghorn. Their feathers being closely set, they stand the cold weather 
best. He found the more the breeds w^ere cro8se<l the better layers he got, hut 
it is essential to introduce fresh blood every year, and not inbreed. He gave 
his fowls as much as they would cat. He has been getting eggs from October 
till the present time, receiving during that period over i'25 for eggs. He has 
young hens coming in every^ month, so that the supply is kept up. With wheat 
above •'^s, per bushel he did not believe it would pay to breed jioultry for ex- 
})nrt. Mr. Tyler agreed as to the neces.sity for introducing fresh blood into 
the fioultry yard, or the stock would soon become a lot of weeds. At the 
present ])rice of eggs it paid to feed the fowls on wheal; he would give them 
as much as they would eat. Mr. McGlashan said he found poultry did better 
if fed regularly, with an occasional cliangc of diet. It was a mistake to raise 
chickens only wdien eggs are cheap, instead of all through the year. By the 
latter practice they got eggs right through, and any outlay was amply repaid. 
Mr. Gregory wiid they must guard against over-feeding; poultry did much 
better if provided w'ith plenty of wash sand or gravel, as it was essential to 
cleanliness and aided digestion. In reply to question, Mr, Drogemuller said 
he had about seventy head of poultry, and got twenty dozen of eggs and up¬ 
wards p(‘r week on a bushel of wheat. 


Swan Reach, June 10. 

Present—Messrs. O. Kohnke (in chair), J. L. Baker, R. J. Harris, L. Fidge, 
A. Fischer, Fischer, J 1). Scott, P. A. Beck (Hon. Sec ), and one visitor. 

Fbttit-trkk and Guass-reeb Plantino. —A discussion took place on the 
advisableness of planting fruit trees and vines in this district. Members con¬ 
sidered stone fruits most suitable. Mr. Harris said he found Johnson grass 
very good on light sandy soil. It obtained a good hold, and, once established, 
stood the dry weather splendidly, proving excellent feed for stock of all 
kinds. Seed should be sown about the middle of September. He had tried 
other grasses without success. 

Rabbit Destbtjctton. —Members inquired as to best methods of dealing 
with this pest; because, in spite of vigorous efff^rts to deal with the rabbits, 
they are still plentiful in this locality. Mr. Kohnke said he had got best results 
from poisoning with jihosphorised pollard, made in the following way : — 
Dissolve one stick of phosphorus in a little bi-sulphidc of carbon, stirring 
carefully with a stick ; then take lOlbs. of pollard and •libs, of sugar and mix 
thoroughly with the dissolved phosphorus, making it into a thick paste. Roll 
this out, and either cut into small squares or make into pellets about the size 
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of small marbles. Place these in the burrows, or aloii^ a riewly-tumed furrow. 
Other members spoke of the fijood results from use of phosphorised pollard, 
[(^are should be taken in usinji; bi-sulphido of carbon, as it is a poison, and 
the fumes will kill all animal life. It will be better and safer to boil the phos¬ 
phorus in about tw'o pints of water until thoroughly dissfdved. — Gen Sko.] 


Woolundunga, June 16. 

Present—Messrs. N, llogers (in chair), J. G. Moseley, \V. White, »). pnnn, 
\^^ MeJiaren, J. Gninike, II. Johnstone, J. 11. Michael, and T. H. Prosser. 

Exhibits.— Mr. Moseley showed sample of barley, I Sin. high, being a 
month^s growth: also splendid potato, and inferior lemons which had been 
purebased as a good variety. 

Qt^estion Box, —The following information was elicited in reply to inquiries 
in the question box. The general o])inion of member^ was that rnullauTV and 
fig trees should only be pruned to form the trees, but Mi Moseley said be 
pruned his mulberry trees to keep them low. Onions do best planted out in 
June. August and Sejitember is the best tinu^ to graft vines in the North, 
Harley, if irrigated when sown, will come up in fi\e days in April, hut will take* 
twic(' that time in June. With trees eaten round by lubbits. graft if possible*; 
if not, dig them up. 

Annual Kepokt. —The (-hairmaiPs annual report showed that during the 
past year twelve meetings were held, with an average attendance of over 
seven members. Seven papers were read and discussed, and luimerons 
matters of practical interest dealt wdth. Mr. G. Unin]\. Inspe(*tor of Fruit, 
visited the district in Jul\, inspected a number of orchards, giving domonstra* 
tions in pruning, ^..c., and also lectured on fruit pests, with especial nderenct* 
to the codlin moth. Three meetings were held at members’ bonu'steads, 
and were much apjireciatcd. Messrs. T. H. Prosser, J. H. Michael, and N. 
Rogers were elected C’hairman, Vice-chairman, and Hon. Sec., respecti\cly, for 
ensuing )ear. 

Papf.k. —Mr, McLaren road a paper on -"The Amateur Gardener,” of 
which the following is the substance : — 

in starting u garden, Hr* amateur gardener practisc'S different methods. One goi‘S 
to an auction room, buys cheaply u lot of tn'os and viniis, the varieties Ixnng quiti' a 
matter of indifferem e. He may have ploughed his land beforehand, hut very often 
simply digs holes about eighteen inehes stjuare, plants the trees, gives them a goixl water¬ 
ing, and then expects them to grow without further attention, I have known of 
liundreds of fruit trees and vines being planted in this way, and then left to look after 
thenisfdves. Buying at ain'lion may be all right, hut I would strongly reeommend the 
beginner to asetertain from those with gardens already <<8tabli8hod what varieties suit the 
district, and plant only thr* best of tliesR‘. The working man whf> manages liis garden 
in his spare time cannot attend to, say, one hundred fruit trees and twice as many ’/iues, 
A dozen trees and twenty vines, or "thereabouts, is sufficient to start wdth. (Hve these 
plenty attention, get them well established the first year, and they will stand the dry 
seasons w'hich may follow^ far better than if only half looked after the first year. Always 
remombor that it costs just as mvich to raise an inferior article as a good on<‘, but the latter 
will sell readily at a fair price, while the inferior one is difficult to dispose of. If the 
grower finds ho has time to attend to more trees, he can extend his plantation gradually. 
In this district, when planting vines, always get some good drying varieties, ns not only will 
raisins pay to produce, but the grower is loss at the mercy (if the buyer. With the fresh 
fruit it must he disposed of at once whether the market is up or down, but dried 
fruit can be kept over a temporary glut. Except for his own liousehold, the umakmr 
had better leave vegetable-growing generally alone, but peas, tomatoes, onions, or any 
of the melon tribe may he profitably grown, as thesi* do not requii'C a great (leal of cul¬ 
tivation, and once well started plenty of water and shade is all that is required. If 
possible, liave the garden well plougheci at least on(*e a year. 
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Lucindale, June 12. 

Present—MesfitH. K. Peuerhecrdt (ChairmanJ, B. Fcuerhecrdt, K. Hall, A. 
Matheson, W. Dow, G. Newman, S. lavender, E. Dutton, A. Dow, L. Meinnes, 
and O. A. Witt (Hon. Sec.). 

Season. —Rainfall recorded for April, l*330in.; May, 2*H7()in Members 
reported that their vegetable seeds Avere coming up well. 

roPiiiN Moth. —With a view to prevent th(? introduction of this pest into 
the district, it was decided to secure the appointment of local inspectors under 
the “ Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act ’’ 

TiriJEHouiiOSis.—Mr. Dow read a paper on “ Prevention of Tuberculosis,” 
prepared and road by Sir J. Sawyer, at the Warwick Chamber of Agriculture. 



Johnsburgh, July 3. 

Present—Mes.srs. F. W, Hombsch ((’hairman), J. Sparks, T. Thomas, T. A. 
Thomas, G. H. Dunn, W. James. P. (^aughlan, T Potter, L. Chalmers, and T, 
Johnson (Hon Sec.). 

Binheh Tw^ine in Chaff. —Mr. Dunn drew' attention to the practice 
of some chaff merchants of chaffing up sheaved hay w'ithout removing the 
twine. Such a course w'uh highly injurious to stock. Other members 
concurred, and instances w'cre given w'herc considerable (juantities of chopped 
up binder twine were found in the feed boxes, 'fhey found that the larger 
merchants w'ere the worst offenders in this respect, and attributed this to the 
fact that, having more powerful and rapid machinery, they consid(‘red it w'aste 
of time to remove the bands from the sheaves. It w'as rt'solved—‘‘Tliat this 
Branch condemns the j)raclice of some mcichants w'ho cut up the twine with 
the hay, as the chaff is injurious to animals fed on it, and tliat efforts should 
be made by the Branches of the Bureau to have the practice put a stop to.” 

Sfarrows. —The Hon. Secretary reported that the sparrows w’ere doing much 
damage to cabbages and similar plants, and wished to know how to deal with 
the pest The (’’hairman said he believed that if a board were nailed flat on a 
post, brushed over w'ith glue and some grains placed on it, it would attract 
the sparrows in numbers wdthiii a small space If the l)oard is ])lacccl w'ithin 
easy sbootiug distance of some cover, a person on the watch could kill a 
large number of birds. [Stick small branches along the rows, and wind finest 
black cotton to and fro. This will keep them away.— Gen. Se(’.] 

Native Foddfus —The Hon. Secretary tabled sample of grass found growing 
in very large bunches in the rough hills. It was commonly called spinifex, 
or kangaroo grass, and had been the means of .saving a lot of stock this year. 
If chaffed up and given with bran or pollard the animals ate it very readily, 
and kept up fairly well. It grovss very rapidly after vain, and the kangaroos 
and wallabies live* on it in dry seasons. A member w ished to know if it would 
be any good for ensilage. To be forw'arded to the (Vmtral Bureau for identifi¬ 
cation. [The specimen was without seed heads, and too far gone to be 
identified. If stock will eat it when green it w'ould be of value if preserved 
a.s ensilage or grass hay.— Gen. Sec.] 

Paper. —The Chairman read the following pajier on “Judging at Agri¬ 
cultural Shows”:— 

In the May number of the Bureau Journal \ noticed a diaciiRaion at a nic<'tmg of the 
Pino Forest Branch on the advidablencss of offeiing priz(‘S at the titdd trials and shows, 
and also on the principles of judging. Although not quite agreeing with Mr. Mudge 
and the plan advocated by him, still 1 am thankful to him for opening a discussion on 
this subject, and I trust that (►ther Branches wdll take the matter up, and bring about a 
decided improvement in the judging at our agricultural .shows, w'hieli arc red-letter days 
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(especiiilly in tho Northern AroaB), where we can meet people from all parts of the di8trict> 
seo some choice) flowers, some) well-hrod cattle and horses, nicely ** got-up ” impleinonts 
and machinery, and so on. VVht'n th(* report of the show ap]jours wo learn that Mr. A. 
received first prize for his niachino, Mr. B. a ]»rize for his horse,” ifcc.; hut if the question 
is put as to why they w'ere successful, the answer generally is Well, it must be the best 
—or, at least, the judges thought so ” ; but what prompted the judges in their decision is 
often apparently known only to tliemsclves, and we return to our homos very little the 
wiser for our day’s outing. The unsuccessful machinist coiiHolos himself with tlie 
thought “ VerhapH my turn will come next time. 1 wnll put on a little more varnish” ; 
and tho breeder of stock decides tliat next time he will give them an extra lot of feed— 
and things go on in this way without our receiving tho least benefit, as far as the judging 
is concerned. Now. although tlie best way to judge an implement is to see it at work, 
J think a great improvement might he brought about if the judges gave us some reasons 
why they arrived at their decisions. This would cause nf) extra labor, as each set of 
judges may have a clerk with thorn, v ho could enter tho remarks in a hook and hand 
them over to the secretary of the show to be printed in full for the henetit of the puhli<‘, 
I wmuld suggest the following plan for agricultural iinploments :—Appoint throe judges, 
one of whom, at least, should be a disintorc^sted Tniaduunc, because he would be better 
qualified.to j»oint out good or inferior workmanship, and posst^ss a kiiowdodgo of tho 
material usfjd in tho constriietion of any implement or piece of machinery. Again, almost 
any individual farmer imagines lie possesses the best and most approved machine, plough, 
or wagon, and if ho were to get another would certainly patronise the same maker. 
Thus they may he liable to show' some prejudice against other makers unless certain good 
or had points were brought under their notice. In <‘ases wdiert! tlime are several entries 
in one class only the best need be mentioned. For in.stanc(), take a .stripper : Judges’ 

Remarks — Section 1), fflass 216 (twenty entries): In this class only live need ho mon- 
tioned. No. 7 is a w'oll-mado machine, but wo considtT boaters too liglit for heavy crops; 
should he made of stool instead of iron. No. 10—Crown W'hoel too narrow for loose soil. 
No. 11 is built of inferior timber. No. 14 is a well-made machine, hut should have 
steel cheeks instead of cast iron, which would greatly add to its utility; but in our 
opinion is well wortliy of a second prize. No. 18 is a well-made machine all through. 
The adjustor draught w'o consider a groat improvement^ and award it the first,prize.” If 
some similar remarks were made the public would have something other than paint, file, 
or currycoml) to look at, and tho mechanic something more than i>aint and file to think 
about; and our shows would not only bo a pleasure, but wo should incriiaso our knowledge 
and help each other to improve our stock and implmnentH. Tossihly it would require 
more competent men to act as judges, and would completely do away with men who know' 
very little about the article they are judging. 1 do not say the plan I have formulated, 
if carried out, would give satisfaction to all iminodlately concerned - probably it would 
cause dissatisfaction to some—but it is not for us to consider individual cases, but wdiat is 
best for tho community. 

Members generally agreed that some improvement in the judging at our 
agricultural shows is necessary. Judging of horse stock is frequently a farce, 
as people are often appointed as judges who are not qualified to give a verdict. 

Bones as Manure —Mr. T. Thomas called attention to he large quantities 
of bones which were lying about. He thought it a pity they were not 
utilised as manure, and asked for information as to best means of converting 
them into manure, and the quantities to be used per acre for cereals and 
vegetables. [To convert bones into manure, break them up small, moisten 
with sulphuric acid and water (equal quantities of each), and when dry grind 
to powder. The quantity to use for different crops differs greatly, and also 
varies according to the soils. For cereals, 80lbs. to 120lbs. per acre if the 
drill is used, and from l^cwt. to 2|^cwt. if sown broadcast would be a fair 
dressing. Vegetables require much heavier manuring.-—G kn Skc.} 

RainfaX/L. - For June, M70in.; on July 1, 0 5()0in. 


Maitland^ July 3. 

Present—Messrs. C. F. G. Heinrich (Chairman), J. W, Shannon, Thos. 
Bowman, J. Pitcher, H. Wundersitz. H. Adams, J. S. McLeod, J. \V, Handley, 
Jarrett, H. Hawden, J. Kelly, C. W. Wood (Hon* Sec.), and two visitors,’ 
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Ankual Report.—T he Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that during 
the year eleven meetings had been held, with an average attendance of just over 
six members lie regretted that the members had been so af>athelic, as unless 
they attended regularly, a»id took more interest in their work, the Branch 
would do but little good. He would like to see more visitors present also. 
Papers on “Combination amongst Farmers,” “The Blood Horse,” and 
“ Caponising,” had been read, and those, with many other subjects of practical 
interest, had been well discussed. 

Horse Complaint. —The Chief Inspector of Stock wrote re complaint 
prevalent amonast horses in the district. He advised giving the animals 
sulphate t)f iron and salt, also moistening hay or chaff with molasses and 
water. 

Paper.— The Chairman read a paper on “ Hints to Farmers regarding 
Protection and Repairing of Implements,” of which the following is the 
substance :— 

Wo all know that a farmer must work long hours, and a good many think ho has only 
to work with his hands. Tliis is, however, a great inistiiko. An iiitelligont farmer must 
work with his head T)efor(s using his hands. A young man learning a trade has to servo 
for thrw or four years, or more, hi fore he is consid<u*ed fit to do liis master & work, hut 
before ho is at all oxpert he must sorvo a much longer time. And so it is with the» 
farmer; one not brought up on a farm cannot learn all in three years. Even sons of 
fanners, who have been brought up on the farm, have nmoh to learn. lie thought the 
farming, as enmed cm in South Australia for many years, was capable of mm;h improve¬ 
ment, and he would deal with one t>ranoh whioh was sadly negiectcid, namely, the caro 
of implements and maohinery. Everything should he kt'pt in good roj>air. Jt was very 
j>oor economy to allow valuable implements to get out of repair in order to save expense. 
T)ie sooner damages are repaired the less the cost, and the less real injury to the 
machinery. Iinplenionts in bad order cost more in time and labor to work, and do not 
do th<ur work properly, with the re.sult that tho crop is seriously diminished. Then, 
in too many cases, the implcmcuits are left out in the ojK'n without any covering. {Seeing 
tlh'it some of our implements cost up to £n0, and others nearly as much, surely it will pay 
to preiuare a shelter shed of some kind. We only use some of them for four or five 
weeks in the year, and if properly attendc'd to, and kept in repair, they will last a 
lifetime. We know, however, that in many cases these implements are ruined in a few 
yf'ars, and tins is solely througli n(‘glect. Hf thouglil with our labor-siiving convenienees, 
the present gcineratioii is not so caieful as the* previous. Every fanner should endeavor 
to do all th(^ simpler repairing jobs himself. Be will save both time and money if ho does. 
Ho may not make a very good job at first, but, with a Utile practice, will become more 
expert. Eet the boys have schooling of various sorts. Teach tluun how to use the tools 
when young, and they will grow up handy men, capable to do all sorts of work necessary 
on the farm. With an expense of about £7 a blacksmitli^s forgo can be sot up. Tho 
principal items of expense will be tho bellows £2 IDs., anvil £2, stocks and dies £1 lOs., 
four pairs of tongs, sledge hammer, hand hammer, and othcT tools will cost a little over 
£1; many can ho made by tho fanner himself. IIo can also purcliase all the carpenter s 
tools that ho requires for two or three pounds. Some will say this will do away with 
the tradesmen, but this is not so. W© will still require tho professional to du the more 
delicate and extensive work, and the sjiving effected by doing the other work ourselves 
will allow us to spend more with tho tradespeople. 

Most of the members spoke in favor of the writer’s remarks. 


Port Elliot, July 3* 

Present—Messrs. C. H. Hussey (Chairman), E. Wood, H. Green, F. T. 
Fischer, J. Virgin, J. Brown, and E. Hill (Hon. Sec.). 

Disease of Fowls. —The Central Bureau advised that Mr. D. F. Laurie 
was of opinion that Mr, Wood’s fowls might be suffering from hydatids. Mr. 
Wood said since the early mins and growth of green feed the disease has 
apparently disappearedt 
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Season*—S eeding is finished in this district, unci the season, so far, has 
betm one of the most favorable ever experienced, Mr, Brown tabled the fruit 
of American plum gathered within the past w^ek. It was perfect in every 
respect, and came from a tree which blossomed in the summer in consequence 
of the grcumd being irrigated. 


Holder, July 2. 

Present—Messrs. F. A. Grant (Chairman), F. Rogers, J. OTWnell, E. 
Moritz, J. Maddocks, J. Mitty, F. Slater, E. Crocker, C. Anderson, H. Blizard, 
J, Young, J. J, Odgers (Hon. Sec ), and one visitor. 

Seed Expebtmknts. —Membeis reported that the cabbages and onions 
from Bureau seed were doing w’ell. Danish Island oats planted a fortnight 
previously were 2m. in height. Dart’s Imperial wheat, sown at Hamco early 
in June, was from din. to Sin. high. 

Beka^kwinds.— Mr. Moritz tabled branch of tree found growing on the 
settlement. It was an exceedingly quick grower (liaving made 8ft. of growth 
in twelve months), with dense foliage, and makes a splendid break wind, 
'rberc W’as only this one plant of it on the settleinent, and no one hud ever 
seen it here before. He believed the seed had been carried down the river. 

HatN FALL. —Recorded for June, I *4 (»5in. 

Paper. —Mr. Slater initiated a discussion on “Rati Seasons” by reading 
from the Journal a paper prepared by Mr. Michael, of Wooluiidunga Branch 
Members considtTed the advice given in the pap(‘r good and practical, and 
if followed by the farmers would prove beneficial. 'I'he advict* to get rid of 
inferior stock w^us strongly sujiported. 


Pine Forest, June 16. 

Present—Messrs. A. Inkster (Chairman), J. St. J. Mudge, A. Mudge, W. 
Burgess, and R. Barr, jun. (Hon. Sec.). 

Business. —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. Mudge. Matters 
in connection with the forthcoming field trial wtTC dealt with. .Mr. Mudge 
said, from previous experitmee with stock poi<one<I by the native tobacco 
(Nicotiana fiuar&olensj^ he w'us confident that Mr. Burgess’s cows were 
})Disoned by the same plant. 


Gawler River, June 24. 

Present—Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (f^hairman), T. P. Parker, C. Ayling, J. 
Bushridge, J. Badman, A. Bray, J Hillier, H. Roedigor (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

PiXPERiMENTs.—Tlic Hoii. Secretary reported that the roots of Paspalmn 
(Ulatatum sent to him by the Central Bureau, though carefully attended to, 
had failed to grow. Other members reported failure with seeds owing to the 
dry season. 

Officers. —Messrs. A. M. Dawkins, J. Badman, and H. Roediger were 
re-elected Chairman, Vice-chairman, and Hon. Sec. respectively, for ensuing 
year. 

Manures. —The Chairman read a paper on ** Manures and Manuring.” 

In agrioultiiral oirclea of South Australia no subject has received so much attention during 
the last two years as that of manuring. The success of the combined manure and seed drill 
has caused quite n boom in artificial manures and drills. Prom its very commencement the 
Agricultural College has, both in theory and practice, advocated the use* of artificial mantles 
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and dniUng in the Aeed, but it wob not till the Uet lew years that the colony awoke to the fact 
that it pays to use artificial manures. The success of the Yorke’s Peninsula farmers with 
9()lbs. of phosphate per acre read like a fsiiy tale, and then it caught on, until now a 
farmer is considered behind the times unless he is using artificial manure and a drill. I am 
afraid in some cases the hopes wdll not he realised by a big crop following tbe drill and 
manure. Men are drilling all sorls of manure on land in all conditions in the hope that what 
has been neglected in cultivation can be made up in manure. Now, unless (uiltivation has been 
thorough, and the land in a good mechanical condition, the result will be disappointing; 
manuring must go hand in hand with good cultivation to be a success. Scientific knowledge 
is a prime requisite in modem farming. In the early days of the colony men had virgin soil 
and got big averages; new land will always give a good average. As long as I can remember 
up to within the last five years my father always bad two or three acres of new land, and 
from that new land I never remembei reaping le.H8 than 20bush. per acre, no matter 
what the season. But it is impossible to get a full yield of wheat for many years. Without 
manure the land gradualh got M^eaker, and tbe crops less and less, until we bad to resort to 
the system of one crop in three yea»s, when the fertility was kept about stationary by the decay 
of the ‘?oil. 

History teaches us that in the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries farmers of Great Britain 
were only able to obtain lObush. ol* wheat per acre* while to*day farmers on the same land <an 
get tiObusb The reason that the farmer of to-day is versed in the art of manuring. 
Prft( tice and science have taught him to use a variety of phint foods, which enable him to 
im reasc his average and grow healthy and luxuriant crops. 

The science of manuring is quite of modern birth. It in ISIS iliat Sir Humphry’ 
Davy wiote the tinst w’ork on “Agricultural t^heraistiyto explain the true scientific basis 
of manuring and cultu.iring soils, and in 1840 Liebig gave the world the most important 
M'ork ever written on agric.ulture. Since then many important fertilisers liave come into 
use. IMjinfs require for their development and growth a supply of cailionic, nitric, sulphutic, 
nrul phosphoric acids, also potash, iron, lime, magnesia, .silic i, &c. Now, if these substances 
arc continually extiuctfd by glowing crops without an equivalent being returned, the soils 
must gradually lo.se their fenility. A fanner who manures his land feeds his plants. Manun>N 
are plant foods The great art of inanur ng is to supply to the plant the substance that ha.s 
been (‘oiisurned. A chain is only as strong as the weakest link, and a soil is only n.s /ertile as 
the minimum of any one t»‘-8en!ial ingredient. For example, a soil may contain enough 
phosphoric acid to grow only lObush, hut onough of the other constituents of the plant to 
grow LObush. The hick of phosphoric acid would prevent the other constituents lioing used 
hv the plant—the* excess would be unavailing, and the yiidd would he only lOhtish. If you 
added a supply of phosphoric acid equal to the other constituents the soil would then }ield 
its ‘iObiish It is because < f this reason that tlie use of bonedust is disappointing on autumn- 
ploughed land as coinpart‘d with fallow—there is not sufficient soluble nitrates to use all 
the j>hosphatc‘S of the kinedust. I have seem bonedust tried repeatedly on autumn ploughed 
land, and in some* casi’s it gave' no lesult, and in otheis very slight . but on f.ilhnv ground in 
good condition, with moisture and tilth, it lias doubled the avcTage. 

llow to find out what manure the soil recjuiiea is scmiew^ha^ difficult. A cht'raic-al analysis is 
faulty, bee nuKO it tells what the soil contains, hut not its condition. With strong acids the 
chemist is enabled to dissolve and unlock what is not available to the plant. A .soil may 
contain linio, pota.sb, and phosphoric !i<>id, and yet be almost harum if they aie in an insoluble 
form. I think the best w ay is to ask the plant. Experiment with different manurtrs; try 
them side by side, and the plants will .soon tell you wdiiit they wMiit. When I planted 
ray oiange troths T experimented on differ'*nt row’s w ith different manures in oulcr to find 
W'hat manure w’as best adapted to my .soil and trees. I itseii a potash manure, and at otu‘c 
concluded that the land did not want potash. The use of .'^ulphate of ammonm was dis¬ 
appointing. 1 have frequently tried a little sulphate of ammonia on a wheat < rap, and la.st 
year I fop-dvessod some birle>, hut in all cuse.s the results w ere disapiminting. I remember 
IVofessor Oustiiiice saying during a farm class that he wa.'< iniable to get the same beru’tit from 
the use of nitrogenous manur»‘s in .Japan and Uoseworthy as he could in England. He was 
of opinion that phosphoric arid w’as the first to give out in a warm and diy climate 

wheat tliat is manurod with nitrogenous manures is more readily blighted by the hot w’mds 
and more subject to the attacks of red rust. Such being the case, it .seems to mo that value per 
unit of nitrogen and phosphoric acid should he allowed for South Australian conditions, that 
the nitrogen should not he vnlmai so high and the phosphoric acid higher. 

This subject, no doubt, will receive more attention as our farmers gain more experience, 
ft is gratifying to knowr that during the past few years farmers have turned and are 
turning their attention more and more to the teaching of men like Professor Lowrie, and it U 
to bo hoped thal the knowledge gained may he in roused « hundredfold. The un of manuring 
land is in its infancy in South Austmlia; but I heliovein a fow years it will receive much 
moi'O consideration and study, and a knowledge of manui-es and their use.s h<' regarded 
of paramount importance to the fa»*mers and all employed in agricnlturnl pursuits. 
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In the discussion which followed, Mr. Dawkins said that with bonedust the 
best results were obtained U' the manure is spread and worked into the fallow 
in sprin|y. In answer to question by Mr. Parker, members were of opinion 
tliat farmyard manure was best for limestone soil. Mr. Parker .said he had had 
\ery good results with peas by using fowl manure pu light soil. 

—P'or six months ending June 30, 3*l00in. 


Angaston, June 26. 

Present—Messrs. R. Player (Chairman), W. Sage, F. I'ljorne, W. ^Sibley, 
A. Sibley, F. Salter, A. Salter, P. Radford, A. Friend, J. Vaughan, S. O. Smith, 
and E. S. Matthews (lion Sec.). 

SrRAYiNa.~-A sub-committee was appointed to give effect to resolution 
of the Branch, That this Branch in particular, and fruitgrow’ers generally, 
should recogni.se in some practical way their indebtedness to Messrs. F. C. 
Smith, W. Sage, and A. B. Robin, for their persistent advocacy of the benefits 
of spraying, and its aitcndant good results to all concerned.’^ 

NoaiENcr.ATtTHii OF Fruit. —It was decided that the Central Bureau be 
asked to bring the matter of the nomenclature of fruit before the Branches 
in the apple-growing districts, and arrange to call a meeting of apple-growlers 
wdth a view to come to some decision as to the mo.st suitable name for each 
variety of export apple, known at present under several names, and to use only 
the name selected. It was thought the occasion of the Annual Congress 
in September would be a suitable time. [A meeting of apple-growers wdll 
be called during show^ w^'ck to consider this and other matters in connection 
with the export of fruit.— Gen. Sec.] 

Papfk.— Mr. R. Player read the following paper :— 

Fodder in Seasons of Brought. 

It ocoxured to me that a short paper on our experiences of the recent drought might he 
of some interest. It is of no use grumbling about the hard times, for that will not mend 
matters; yet one cannot help fooling depressed at the barren state of the country and the 
sufferings of the stock, especially the sheep. I believe the recent drought will do good, if 
it only tea(*hes us a lesson to be more thoughtful, and to some extent prepared for a similar 
visitation in the future. The dire straits we liave been placed in liave driven us to all 
sorts of expedients to keep our stock alive. Fortunately we had a fairly good steck of hay 
to begin with. Our horses have lived entirely on that up to the present time, with judicious 
management, so they have been all right. To our cattle we allowed one kerosene bucket 
each of chaifed hay and straw, about equal parts, once a day. But that was not netirly 
enough for their requirements, so they had to fill up with vine cuttings, which they ate 
readily. I do not think vino sticks bad feed at all for cattle and idle horses, especially if 
the vinos are pruned early, say as soon as the leaves are off. I believe that cuttings, if 
crushed and mixed with soinething else, say molasses, would make good food even in a good 
year. vStock seem to oat them with rebsh, and run after the wagon when they see it 
coming. Our cattle look no worse now than they did at the he^nning of the "season, 
though 1 cannot recommend it as a “ milk producing ” fodder. With sheep it is different; 
they require something a little less woody. We have managed to keep them alive on shea- 
oak and peppennint. The former is a real good stand-by, but, not being so plentiful as 
the latter, did not last long. There are two or more kinds of peppermint. The darker 
the leaf the better. We have labored hard to cut down a tree that had beautiful thick 
green friliage on it, and they would scarcely look at it. Them we have tried a scrubby 
old tree with sparse and dark folifige and they ate it readily. We have to keep a sharp 
look out evt^ry day to see that they do not get entangled in the branches, which in their 
weak state they often do. Had it not been for the lambing owes our losses would have 
been next to nothing. Beciiuse some of our sheep have died we have not allowed it to bo 
all loss. We found it to our advantage to kill those tliat wore past hope, instead of lotting 
them die, as the skin from a “ bled carcass is of a bright yellow color, and commands a 
higher price than one from a slioep which has been allowed to die. In the latter case the 
skm goes black when dry. We skin them carefully, with as few holes as possible, and 
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then stretch tho skins lengthwise on a rail and dry in the shade, leaving the trotters on 
till dry. We boiled down tho carcasses for pigs and fowls In former years, during 
the winter months, we have not had a single egg, but this winter, owing to a warm break¬ 
fast of boiled mutton every morning, the fowls have laid splendidly, and eggs from Is. 6d. 
to Is. lOd. per dozen mean moiujy. The hones, too, help to compensate in a small way 
for tho loss of our sheep. As we boil the carcasses well the fowls have no difficulty in 
picking tho bones clean; these we gather and pnt in bags hung up for tho purpose. Wo 
lind a ready market for good clean bones. A neighbor of ours who keeps slioep used 
to let them lie whore they died, and did not even trouble to skin th(im. His plea was that 
he was putting in his ctoJ) and hiid not time. He; seemed to lose sight of the fac.t that he 
giving up a certainty for an uncertainty. He had to wait eight or nine months for 
a possible return from his crop, whereas he was throwing away ready cash in the shape of 
sheepskins. I may say our crop was in six or eight weeks later than his, yet it was above 
ground quite as soon. 


Auburn, July 9, 

Present Messrs. K. M. Dudley (Chairman), J. Hean, P. Cornwall, 8. Ford, 
W. 11. Klau, Dr. J W. Ycatman (Hon. 8er.), and one visitor. 

Fruit Boards —(Join muni cation from Tanunda Branch in reference to tho 
advisahlcness of the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act being amended 
to jirovide for the establishment of local fruit boards to deal with local pests 
was considered. Members were of opinion tliat it was not at present necessary 
to appoint a board for this district. 

Phyluoxkra Protjkctiov Act —The proposed Phylloxera Protection Act 
was carefully considered, and found general favor. Members were, however, 
unanimously of opinion that it required anicnding in the following direction :— 
(1) No vines should be taxed until six years old and returning something for 
expenses incurred in planting, ike. (2) The amount of taxation and compensa¬ 
tion should be proportioned to the value of the vineyard, and for this purpose 
vines might be divided into three classes, viz., {a) oomiuoii and mixed varieties; 
(h) the better varieties, such as Shiraz and Carbenet-Sauvignon, Le .; and (c) 
trelUsed vines— the compensation in these classes .should be £10, £20, and £30 
per acre respectively. (3) That ovvncrs of young vineyards destroyed for the 
benefit of the rest should receive some compensation, even if they have not 
contributed to the fund. (4) That after a certain definite sum has been 
invested sufficient for present in-^urance purposes taxation should cease, but 
young vineyards coming into bearing should contribute pro rata. 

Seed Drills. —TJie Hon. Secretary inquired whether it was better to have 
the coulters on seed drills Tin. or Sin. apart. Mr. Klau said his experience was 
that the latter was best. 


Tatiara, June 12* 

Present—Dr. Murray Gibbes (Chairman), R. Scown, G. Ferguson, G. Milne, 
Thos. Stanton, E. T. Meyer, W. .Montague, H. Killmier, and \V. K. Fisher 
(Hon. Sec.). 

ArrLE-ORowTNo.—Mr. Meyer said amongst the thirty varieties of apples 
shown at the Mount Gambier conference the following were recommended as 
being suitable for export, viz.-Cleopatra, Jonathan, Dunn’s Seedling, Baldwin, 
Dumclow’s Seedling, Stone Pipjnn, Scarlet Nonpareil, Rokewood, Nickajack, 
and Lord Wolselcy. Mr. Milne said he considered the list a good one. 

Taght Hoofs. - The Chairman said that some three months ago a pony of 
his became lame, and thinking the shorjs pinched, he had them removed, but 
the animal gradually became wo'se. Thinking exercise would do him good, 
he was driven three or four miles, principally in sand, with the result that 
next day he could hardly move his forelegs, standing with them outstretched. 
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He could not notice any extra lieat, either in the shoulders or feet, and as the 
other pony was suffering from strangles, he thought this one might have it in a 
suppressed form. He therefore* fomented his shoulders a.nd feet and gave a 
bran mash with saltpetre and Epsom salts This treatment, however, failed 
to have any eff*e(^t, and the general opinion of those Mdio saw the animal was 
that he had foundered. One day, however, after a fall of rain, the pony was 
found gal]oj)ing about as thougli nothing was the matter, and he now attributed 
the lameness to “tight hoofs,’^ lesulting from want of moisture The pony was 
in good health, excei)ting as regards his feet, the whole time, and had no 
chance of over-eating or getting rheumatism. 

Seed Oriels. —The Hon, Secretaiy said the “Superior” seed and maniiie drill 
had been worked on several farms in the district. It did its Avork admirably, 
and a boy of 12 c(>uld manage it. 


Lipaon, July 3. 

Present—Messrs, K J. Barraud (in chair), K Batten, E. 1>. Swaffer. A. W. 
Potter, and H. (\ Thorpe (Hon, See.) 

Wild Dogs. —A communication Avas roeened from (’olton Branch, urging 
that united action should be taken to bring before the (hivernment the necessity 
for destroying the wild dogs on the unoccupied CroAvn Lands in the district. 

Insects in Dhied Fruits. —Mr. Provis asked hoAv he could keep dried 
fruits from being destroyed by insects. Mr. Pott(*r said if the fruit was sulphured 
before being dried it Avoiild render it impervious to insects, [If the fruit is so 
impregnated with sulphui as to pre\ent insects from eating it, it \s\\\ most 
certainly not be ht for human consiimjition. Fruit dried in evaporators, 
“sweated” in a-moth-proof room, and packed in close rece])taele8 will not 
become “ wormy,” as the moths have no opportunity of laying their eggs on it. 
It has been stated that sun-dried fruit brought in during the heat of the day 
Avill not be attacked, but this is doubtful. Plums, after being scalded and sun- 
dried, can be dipped in scalding A\'ater, and then packed in a moth-])roof room 
to sweat. Other fruit might be subjected to a certain heat, say about 180' F., 
indoors to destroy any (*gg8 or insects on them, and then be SA\’^(*ated and packed 
aw^ay.— Gen. Sec.] 

l^ARER. —Mr. Batten read a paper criticising the adAdce given on all hands 
to farmers, Avhieh ho contended was almost ahvays unpractical. 


Colton, July 3. 

Present—Messrs. P. P Kenn\ (Chairman), W. A. Barnes, W. L Brcmm, 
W. J. Packer, A. A. Stephens, M. S. W. Kenny, J. L. Higgins, A. S. Bartlett, 
W. McElder, E. Whitehead, R. Hull (Hon. Sec.),and four visitors. 

AGUJCiJi/ruRAL Society. —A long discussion took place on the advisable- 
ness of affiliating with the Agricultural Society, but it was the opinion of the 
members that the two could not be conveniently AAwked together, though the 
Bureau would do all in their poAA'er to help in making the shows a success. 

Dog-proof Fencing. —The Hon. Sec. wished to know what it would cost 
to erect a good dog-proof fence in very rough country, the cost of maintenance 
per mile, and whether the malice scrub AA^ould have to bo cleared. Material 
would have to be carted about fifty miles inland. [Can an}^ of our readers 
supply this information f — Gen. Sec.] 
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Albert, July 1. 

Present—MesHi-H. J. Wetherall (Chairman), H. Smith, T. Cooper, J. Prewin, 
II. Lane, G. Acres, G. Haggard, S. Marks, A. Beer, J. Gill, J. Fahey, G. 
Anderson, A, Brant, and W. Ii. Edwards (lion. Sec*.). 

Seed Experiments. —Members rcjiorted as follows on experiments with 
seeds received from the Central BureauGiant i’era cucumber, Boss and 
Mclvor watermelons, all good, especially the latter; King of the Mammoth 
pumpkin, good quality, but not a prolific bearer; Burpee’s Lima, Henderson’s 
Lima, Crease-back wa.x beans, good ; Rustless Golden Wax and Saddle-back 
wax beans, fairly good ; Grand Jiapids sweet melon, very good quality, but 
liable to crack. 


Lyrup, July 6* 

Prestmt—Messrs, A Pomeroy ((''hairiuati), A. Thorneti, I). Benin'tt, F. K. 
('hick, 1. 11. Brown, Hrowm, T. Ncdan, W. H. Walling, E. J Dwyer, W. 
H. Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Raids’KALI..— Recorded for June, 0*K2.*>in. 

MANiMHNfi AND Lkmonh.— Mr. Thomott said he had seen very satisfactory 
resulis from manuring lemons Sheepdnng lightly dug in round the tree was 
very good. This >vork should he done as soon as jiossihle. 

Seed Expehiments.— Mr. Pomeroy rejiorted that the Wheat grass and 
Wild Rye grass were growing w^ell; Dart’s Imperial w heat and Danish Island 
oats were about 1ft. in height, and stooling out well. 


Mount Remarkable, July 8. 

Present—Messrs. A. Mitchell (Chairman), S, Challenger, W. (nrdhain, A. 
i’ope, (t. Yates, P. H. Keiehsteiu, W. Lange, C. Iv Jorgimsen, and T. 11, 
Casley (Hon. Sec.) 

Fen( iNc;. — Mr. Clialleriger read a paper on ** How^ lo erect n (’heaj) and 
Durable Fence,” of wdiich the following is the substance: — 

When you have docidod tho hciglit Uio fonco is to b(‘, the nuuihcr of wiivs and gaugv, 
send particulars to any iromuongor in Adelaide for iron posts, wdth pointed ends, and 
holes, up to six in each. Those cost from £9 to £10 p('r ton, which amounts to about 
4jd. each. Then get good split gum posts I'Oin. x 4m.), and strainers not less than a 
foot in diameter at the smaller end. Set the strainers up at di.stan(‘cs of 120yds., and 
the split posts at 10yds Thu second hole from the top should be bored withanimh 
auger to take barb wdri'. I find the best way to run the wure through the posts is to get 
a piece of plain wire the length of tlie strainer, attach it securely to the barb wire, tlicn 
nm it through the povsts, then liaul it through with a horse. Some will probably object 
that the barbs will be injured, but my experien('o has been that it is practi(*ally not 
harmed at all. (let the wire well strained, then drive in your iron posts at 10ft. apart 
until tlio second hole is level with the barb, then secure it to the post by a piece of win*. 
The other wires can be run through without moving the post. In addition to being ( heap 
and quickly erected, a ^r(«it advantage of such a fence is that it is not lialde to injury 
from bush fires and white ants. The exist of cartage is practically nil, as two or three 
hundred of the iron posts can bo put in a buggy or spring (‘art and taken anywhere. A 
good man can easily put up a strain a day, and if redgum posts are used, the fenc'e wdll 
st^iud for fifty years. 1 have had for years a fence f>f this description, the four bottom 
wires being *6in. apart, the fifth 9in. from the fourth, and then Ilia, between the next 
two. Hheep and cattle are kept, but 1 have never had a single animal break through. 

Members were of opinion that such a fence would be cheap, eftective, and 
durable. 
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Strathalbyn^ July 12* 

Present—Messrs. M. Rankine (Chairman), G. Sisson, L. Dunn, VV* M. 
Rankine, E. R. Morgan, B. Smith, R. Watt, and J. Cheriton (Hon. Sec.). 

Fbuit Boards. —Members supported the establishment of local fruit boards 
to deal with local diseases of fruits. 

Weed. —Mr. Sissons tabled plant taking possession of the land at Bull’s 
Creek, destroying other herbage and grass. No stock would touch it. 
Members did not know the plant, and it was decided to forward the specimen 
to the Central Bureau. [Not in flower, therefore cannot identify it.— Gek. Sec.] 

Oats for Hat. —Members took exception to General Secretary’s reply to 
query of Stansbury Branch to the effect that the best time to cut oats for hay 
was when the tops begin to turn color, as if left later much of the grain is 
lost. The experience of members was that all oats should be left standing till 
the seed is past its milk stage, otherwise the hay will be bitter and stock will 
not touch it. This applies more especially to Algerian oats, [The General 
Secretary referred the inquiry of Stansbury Branch to some practical men, and 
obtained the information which the Strathalbyn members consider misleading. 
Mr. S. Goode, of Central Bureau, who has had many years’ experience here and 
in England, advises cutting before the oats turn color at the top of the ear. At 
the ninth congress, Mr, G. Milne, of Tatiara Branch, stated he got the best 
hay from Algerian oats cut when the tops arc beginning to turn light. Other 
farmers also gave similar advice. I shall be glad if members of other Branches 
Will kindly let us have the benefit of their experiences in this matter.— Gen. 
Sec.] 

Copra Cake. —In reply to the Chairman, members stated that as a food 
copra cake gave satisfactory results, but it was too expensive. 

Pj.ooghsharkr. —Mr. W. M. Rankine said he found Mellor’s new steel 
reversible shares more economical tlian either colonial or imported cast-iron 
shart^ which he had used. Other members reported similarly. 


Kapunda, July 3. 

Present'-Messrs. G. Teagle (Chairman), G. Harris, II. King, 11. A. Holt- 
house, J P. Orchard, J. A. Schultz, l^at Kerin, W. Flavel, II. 'J\ Morris, and 
T. Jeffs (Hon. Sec.) 

Seed Drills. —It was decided to imdte the importers of various seeil and 
manure drills to take part in a public trial in this district, and a committee 
was appointed to make the necessary arrangements. 

Paper. —Mr. Harris, who claimed to have had thirty years’ experience on 
the subject, read a paper on “ Kitchen Gardening,” of which the following is 
the substance:— 

It is essential thiit guod seed should be procured, and ho advised the usoof imported sood, 
as it had proved hotter than local. He believed the reason was that the seeds grown in 
cold climates were better matured, producing a better plant, and not so likely to run to 
seed. Seed should never be rahed in, but the hc^d should be well prepared*, then the 
seed sown broadcast, and just covered with one-third superi)hosphate and two-thirds 
ordinary soil. For transplanting cahbfigo and cauliflower, dig the gi'ound well, make 
holes from 6in. to fi'in. deep, fill with manure, plant on top. Parsnip and Carnot. - 
Trench the ground from 16in. to I8in. deep, then cover the hod from Jin. to lin. dtjep 
with good rotten manure, lightly cover with some soil, sow in drills 9in. apart, and cover 
the seed with one-third superphosphate and two-thirds soil. Beat the parsnip bod well 
with back of spade, l^umip.—Prepare bed with superpho-sphate in same proportions as 
for parsnip, tnen cover. When about 3in, high transplant 9in. apart by 4in. in a row, and 
spread supei^osphatc. Onions.—Transphint 4in. by 3in. apart, and manure with super¬ 
phosphate. Potatoes are not profitable in this district, except in sheltered i>lacee, and 
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when planted early enough to catch the winter rainu. The kidney variety should bo 
used, viz.: -The Beauty of Hebron, Early Hose, or White Elephant. Fodder Plants.— 
Kale is the most useful fodder plant for poultry, pigs, and cattle, and it possesses milk- 
producing (jualities. The best variety is the jersey Tree Kale, as it will stand for two 
seasons in good soil, and each plant will produce 2cwt. yearly. The young slioots are a 
good table vegetable. The most pTolitabh5 way to plant kale is to dig holes Ifnn. square, 
4ft. apart, the hole to ho filled with manure and well watered in summer. Mangolds are 
not profitable in this district, excepting where water is very plentiful. All farmers should 
piiy more attention to kitchen gardening, as it would prove very profitable, and always 
supply fresh vegetables. 


Tatiara, July 10. 

Present—Dr. Murray Gibbes (Chainnan), Messrs. J. Rankiiie, T. Stanton, 
H. Killmier, F. Smith, and W, E. J'ishcr (lion Sec.). 

Aksrnic with Cerkals. —The Chairman reported that, owing to it having 
been sttxtcd that sheep had died after eating grass growing on soil on which 
arsenic had been scattered, he tried some experiments to test w'hether the 
arsenic could pass into the growing plant. He sowed throe plots with barley, 
the first being watered with a saturated solution of arsenic, the second with 
barley and powdered arsenic sown together, and the third with barley soaked 
for twenty'four hours in a saturated solution of arsenic. No. 3 grew twice 
as luxuriant and high as the others, No. I being next best. Rabbits were fed 
on the plants without injury. He thought it would be worth tiying arsenic 
water as a pickle in lieu of bluestonc as a preventive of bunt and smut. It 
would also be worth trying w’hother steeping the seed before sowing hastened 
its germination. 

('0 NO BESS.—Some discussion took place on the privilege tickets issued to 
members of the Bureau travelling by rail on Bureau business, the members 
being of opinion that the privilege was of no use to members attending the 
Annual Congress, as excursion tickets were in force at show time. The 
Hon, Sec. j)ointed out tliat tickets obtained on the General Sccretiiry’s 
certificate enabled the bolder <o break the journey if desired, and to start 
earlier and come back at any time, whereas the excursions were limited to 
certain days. 

Seed DittiiLS.—An exhibition of the “Farmers' Favorite’' seed and manure 
drill was given on Tuesday, July 6, in the ])rescnce of a number of farmers 
*and others, who were well satisfied with the even way in whieli the ordinary 
manures were distributed. A trial with shcej) manure xvas also given; but this 
was not a success, being too coarse to allow sufficient to go through the drill to 
properly manure the seed. The crops sown at a previous trial with the 
“ Superior Drill " at the end of May are looking splendid, and great interest is 
being taken in this practice. 


Meadows, July 5, 

Present—Messrs. J. Catt (Chairman), W. Pearson, T. R. Brooks, G. Ellis, 
T. Usher, W. Nicholle, S. Lawrence, Q. Rice, W. A. Sunman (lion. Sec.), and 
one visitor. 

Frtttt Boakds, —Members favored the establishment of fruit boards, as 
advocated by the Tanuilda Branch. They wore of opinion that provision should 
be made for paying compensation to growers who have to destroy their fruit 
for the benefit of others from the rates levied in the distinct concerned. 
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Paper. —Mr. 8uuman read a paper on ‘"Poultry/' of which the following is 
the substance:— 

My experiontio is that poultry-keeping pays. To get the most out of the industry seloci 
the kind of fowls you desire and give tliein careful attention. Fowls should always have 
enough, hut no more, to oat. It is a groat mistake to think you cannot overfeed poultry* 
Give them as much as they will oat with avidity. Let the birds have plenty of clean 
water Give them some variety in their feed. 1 find it a good plan to feed in the 
morning with something warm, such as boiled wheat, potatoes, parsnips, &c,, with pollard 
and scraps from the kitchen. It has been stated that feeding with scraps of bread fried 
in fat keeps them laying through the winter, and as eggs fetch up to Is. 9d. per dozen at 
this season this is a very important matter. Much of th(‘ profit from fowls is derived 
from the winter eggs. The fowls should have plenty of room to run about and pick up 
gravel, lime, which are necessary to their health. When setting a hen, make up a 
nest of dried terns and straw rubbed between the hands to soften. Do not put her on 
the ground, as wet is fatal to the hatching. Put hot in a (piiet corner, and got her to 
come off every day to feed. It is a goorl plan to set two liens on th(^ same day, as when 
hatched out one can look after !>oth broods, and if the oth(*r is kept away she will soon 
liogin to lay again. The young cliicks n‘<(uire feeding often, say five* or six times a day. 
1 find hoik'd rice, ])read crumbs, canary seed, and curds sjilendid food for them. When 
older feed regularly on good solid food, such as corn of various kinds, scraps of meat, and 
vegetables. At night I give, only raw (iorn. For table purposes meat mixed with vegetable 
food will increase the fat. To make the flesh white when dressed, feed with com or rice 
boiled in skim milk. ()f all the breeds 1 have tried the White Leghorn is my favorite, 
Sinc6', 1890 1 have kept nothing but these, and get eggs all the year round. 1 found the 
Spanish laid larger eggs, but the chicks are very delicate. I have also found the Anda¬ 
lusian a good layer. Bo sure to provide good warm houses, h1s(j ]>lenty of shade in the 
summpT. An ash heap for the birds to scratch will aid in keeping Diem free of vennin. 
Always remomher that thoroughbred poultry pay b(‘st. 

Visit by Fuiax Inspector. —Mr. G. Quinn, Inspector of Fruit, visited 
the district on July Li, and gave demonstrations in budding, grafting, unci 
pruning of fruit trees in several gardens. In the evening he gave an address 
cm Fruit IVsts. llis visit was greatly appreciated, the attendance at the de¬ 
mon strutions and lecture being good. 


Bute, July 13. 

Present—Messrs. A. Schrocter ((>hairman), J. J. Ohapman, S. Lamshed, 
pj. Ebsary, 11. (’. (mminons, W. SJuggett, W, 11. Sharman, M. Stevens, J. 
Birch, H. Schroeter, J. H. Barnes, and D. Green (lion- Sec.). 

JuuGJNo Stock and Impj-kments. —The Hon. Secretary called attention 
to paper read by Mr. J. St. J. Mudge at Pine Forest (see pages 314, 315 
of May Journal) on judging of stock and implements. Members con¬ 
sidered the s}8tcm outlined very satisfactory, and it was decided to adopt it 
when possible. 

Cabbage Caterpi llak. The Hon. Secretary reported that his cabbage and 
cauliflower plants were attacked by large numbers of small caterpillars. He 
had tried spraying with soft soap and water without effect. To be referred 
to ('entral Bureau. [These are tlie caterpillars of the cabbage moth (Plutella 
cruciferarumj^ a widely-spread pest, which does much barm yearly to cabbages 
and similar plants. When badly attacked very little can be done; in fact, 
the plants had better be destroyed, so as to kill the caterpillars on them. To 
be successful it is necessary to treat the plants when the pest makes its first 
appearance. Boil lib. of coal tar in 2gall8. of water, by adding the tar very 
slowly and stirring vigorously; and for use make up to lOOgalls., using rain¬ 
water, being careful to mix it thoroughly Spray the plants at intervals. 
Where the caterpillars have been troublesome some recommend that the young 
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plants 8hf)uld be submerged in a weak decoction of tobacco, to which a little 
soft soap and tar water has been added. Leave the plants in this for about an 
hour, rinse in clean water, and then set them out.— Gen. Sec.] 

Rainfaee. —Recorded by Mr. Stevens for June, I -545111. By Mr. Schroctci* 
for June. l-560in.; for six months, 3*470in.; for July to date, l*565in. 


Morgan, July 10. 

Present—Messrs J. Jjickman (Chairman), A. Stubing, G. Roediger, J. 
Bruhn, and J. Wishart (Hon. Sec.). 

CoN(}RKS8.—It w^as decided to jiostpoue consideration of circular from 
t.'entral Bureau re Ninth (Jongress to be held during Show^ week till next 
meeting. 

Fokeht Treks. —It was decided to obtain a number of sugar gums, also 
vines, for planting in the district. 

Rainfael. —For month ending July 10, l-HOOin. 


Davenport, July 3. 

Present — Messrs W. J. Trembath (("hairman), T. McDowell, J. Holds- 
worth, .1. Fox, T. Tapley, J. Roberts, G. Geiento, and H. BroAvn (Hon. Sec.). 

Anntjal Kht’ort. —'I'he Chairman’s annual report shouted that during th(^ 
past year twelve meetings were held, witli an average attendance of eight 
members. A visit paid by the Inspector of Fruit (Mr. G. Quinn) was much 
appreciated. With the Woolundunga Branch a combined meeting was held 
at Nectar Brook. During the year nine papers were road and discussed. 
Numerous trials with seeds sent out hy the Bun^au had been carried out, but 
the season has been much against experimental work in this direction. The 
severe drought and eonse(]uent dejiression has greatly intcii'ered with the 
Branch, hut he hoped that in the ensuing year more satisfactory work would 
be accomplished by the member.s taking a deeper imlividual interest in their 
work. He would like to see a museum and librai) of agronomical matters 
generally started, as much beneht would lie derived from the same. Messrs, 
W. J*. Trornbath and H. Brown were re-elected Cliairman and Hon. Sec. respec¬ 
tively for ensuing year, and thanked for their services. 

Fodders. —^Thc Chairman read some extracts from a paper referring to fodder 
plants. Most of the members were of opinion that in this district greater 
leturns could bo obtained from lucern than from any othei fodder plant. 


Mount O-ambier, July 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. Umpherston (Chairman), T. Watson, G. (F Collins, 
J. Bowd, W. Mitchell, J. Dyke, M. C. Wilson, W. Barrow-s, D. Norman, sen., 
T. H. Williams (Stock Inspector), J. C. Ruwoldt, -and E Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers. —Messrs. J. Umpherston and E, Lewis were re-elected Cliairman 
and Hon. Sec. for ensuing year. 

Fruit Boards. —Considerable discussion took place on the circular from 
Tanunda Branch re amending the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable l^rotcction Act, 
in order to provide for the establishment of Fruit Boards, with pOAver to levy 
rates, appoint inspectors, and do such work as may be necessary to deal witli 
oi-chard pests in their own districts. Members did not tliiiik this system Avould 
work in a scattered district like this, and it was decided to inform the 
Tanunda Branch that they were not disposed to take any action in the matter. 
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Seed Drill. —Since previous meeting a trial of the “ Farmers’ Favorite’^ 
seed drill was given under the auspices of the Branch. Mr. Mitchell said the 
drill did its work well, and the results from the use of different manures put 
in with the seed would he watched with interest. He thought the drill would 
be found of more benefit on the lighter soils in this district. The Chairman 
said the drill did its work well, but he thought it might be more profitably used 
in the north than in this district. If the tines were set too deep the grass 
turned under in ploughing he turned up again. Mr. BoAvd said if a skim 
coulter was put on the plough tlie grass would be put under so well that it 
would not be brought to the surface by the drill. Mr. Barrows said the skim 
coulter was of no use in a potato paddock, because the furrows could not be 
turned over. The Chairman said it would do perfectly in such land as his, 
and if a skim coulter were used in front and a cutting one behind they would 
be effective in other soils. Mr. Dyke thought it a mistake to sow some manures 
with the seed; a strong application of guano would be injurious. Mr. Watson 
said he did not think they could possibly injure the wheat with guano. 

Molasses roii Stock. —The Chairman said he had been feeding his 
stock on straw and molasses, and found they ate it greedily, and appeared to 
improve on it. When making the stack the molasses should be mixed with the 
straw. 

Stock Complaints.— Mr. Williams said there wjis a danger in feeding stock 
at the present season of the year on the common thistles growing in the dis¬ 
trict. There had been a number of deaths lately in the district which were 
caused by animals in a weak condition eating the thistl(‘s and becoming 
blown.” It was only while the stock were weak and the thistles gre^n 
and sappy that there was danger. 

Sand in Horses. —Mr. Dyke said he had tried the remedy recommended 
for sand in horses, viz., giving them ycfist and then rolling them from side to 
side, without effect. He. also gave the animal at different times 4oz8. of carbo¬ 
nate of soda, a pint of kerosene, and half a bottle of linseed oil, all of which 
])as8ed through the horse without doing any good. The animal died, and on 
being opened he found the stomach and bowel leading to it to be crammed 
with sand. He had five other animals still affected, and had lost eighteen 
cows from the same cause, and was afraid as many more would die. Mr. 
Williams said when the sand was so compacted nothing would act upon it. 
The true hope of the stockowners was to use plenty of straw and molasses 
for feeding stock when grass is scarce, Mr. Dyke said he was afraid if he did 
this now he would find most of them half dead the next morning. Nearly 
all the cows that had died were within a few weeks of calving, neither steers 
nor heifers being affected. Mr. Williams said care would of course have to 
be taken when the stomachs were raw and tender. Weak and pregnant cows 
succumbed to the complaint fii’st. Mr. Bowd said he cured a cow and a horse 
badly affected with sand by boiling a few parsnips in water and giving the 
animals the warm liquid. 


Kadina, July 12. 

Present—Messrs, T. M. Rendell (in chair), P. Roach, Thos. Jones, H. F. 
Johnstone, W. Watts, M. Quinn, C. Whittle, and 8. Edyvean (Hon.^Sec.) 

Judging Stock and Implements. —Mr. Mudge’s paper on this subject was 
discussed. The Hon. Sec. said this idea was not altogether new, as it had 
been adopted at the field trial at Paskeville. Mr. Roach did not approve of 
judging by points. They gave no money prizes, and if they published reports 
in the papers the makers of implements which did not find favor with the 
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judges would suffer much injury. When they gave big prizes they would be 
justified in judging in this way. Mr. Quinn said if a maker’s machine is not 
worthy of more points, he deserved to have the result printed. Mr. Jones said 
the result of such judging w'ould be beneficial to those who were not competent 
to judge for themselves. The system would prove conclusively which was 
best. Mr. Johnstone thought the system would do an injustice to the maker by 
showing up the defects of his articles. A motion was carried, by a small 
majority, favoring the system. 

Lambs pob Ex poet. —Mr. Roach said outside dairying this was about the 
best thing farmers oould take up, as it was absolutely necessary to do something 
else than grow wheat. He sent 240 lambs away, nine of which were condemned, 
owing to bruising, &c. His net return was about 78. Id. each. Of his next 
lot of 125 shorn lambs, two died going down, and thirty were condemned as 
unsuitable. These netted all round 5s. He was at the Adelaide market the 
same week, when the price offered was 5s. 3d. in the wool, equal to about 
48. 6d. net, and for shorn lambs he would have only got 3s. 3d. What was 
required was lambs about 351b.s. M'cight. He thought Shropshires most pro¬ 
fitable. Farmers should cro.ss Merino ewes with Lincoln or Shropshire rams. 
There was plenty room for improvement in the working of the export estab¬ 
lishment. If it could be arranged to slaughter the lambs here and send them 
by rail in the cool chamber, it would be a great advantage, as lambs sent down 
alive by rail lost considerably in weiglit. 


Yankalilla, July 8. 

Present—Messrs. G. H MacMillan (Chairman), J. Tonkin, T. Syraonds, J. 
Batter worth, and F. G. Raymond (Hon. See.). 

Seed Dbills. —On May 4, a public trial was given of the seed and fertiliser 
drill introduced into the district by Messrs. MacMillan and Butterworth. The 
many farmers present w’ere greatly pleased with the satisfactory way in which 
the drill worked, and the ultimate result is being w^atched with much interest. 
Several farmers have ])ut in portions of their crops with the drill, and members 
reported that these crops were coming on .splendidly. In some cases the 
manure had been shut off for some distance, and the difference between these 
patches and the manured portions in the same row was already very marked. 
Mr Symonds said his plot on very hungry sandy soil was looking splendid. 

Mangolds. —A discussion took place on the value of mangolds for fodder. 
The Chairman said he had grown them to an enormous size at Normanville. 
Mr. Butterworth said he dropped some large mangolds about, and the follow¬ 
ing day found the fowls had cleaned them out and only left a shell. He had 
stored some until quite dry and apparently useless, but his cows devoured 
them in preference to any other fodder. The Hon. Sec. said mangolds weighing 
up to half a hundredweight w'ere grown in the district. 


Eudunda^ July 12. 

Present—Messrs. F. W. Paech (in chair), G, A. Ililbig, H. D. Wiel, C. 
Pfeiffer, Fh Schier, A, Kluske, and W, H, Marshall (lion. Sec.). 

Experimental Block. —It was decided to conduct trial experiments with 
summer fodders on the Branch experimental block. The Secretary will be glad 
of seeds of any drought-resisting fodder plants, reports of triak of which will 
be published. The block is now being fallowed so as to be ready for early 
sowing. 

PtsotrssiON. —An interesting discussion on rural matters generally ensued* 
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Cherry Gardens, July 12. 

Present—Messrs. J. Potter (Chairman), J. Lewis, C. Lewis, G. Brumby, 
J, Jacobs, E. Wright, J. Choate, J. Richards, G. Hicks, W. Nichollie, R. 
Gibbons, and C. Ricks (Hon. Sec.). 

Fruit Boards. —It w^as decided to support proposed amendment of the 
Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act, members being of opinion that the 
fruitgrowers themselves wore the best persons to see to the cariying out of the 
Act. 

Branch Bunn—It was decided to .sell the purc-bred Ayrshire bull pur¬ 
chased by the Branch some time since, and to secure another bull to cross with 
his progeny. 


Mylor, July 10. 

IVesent—Messrs. W. H. Hughes (Chairman), P. IVobert, F. Wilson, A. 
Hampton, W. Niclioll, T. Muudy, R. Mundy, W. T. Elliot, S. Pearce, W. G. 
Clough (Hon. See.), and eleven visitors. 

Fruit Boards. —Members did not favor the amendment ()fthe‘ Vine, Fruit, 
and Vegetable Protection Act, as suggested b}* Tjinunda Branch, as they were 
of opinion that nothing short of compulsory clauses will be of use in this district. 

Paper. - Mr. (’lough read a paper on vitriolised bone.H, of which the 
following is the substance :— 

Vitriolised Ix^no, or superphosphate, is made in two ways: First, from whol<* hones 
crushed up as fine as possible ; or from honedust as obtained from tin merchants. Mr. 
John Brock, of New Meckleiduir#^, drives me the following ]>articulars of his method of 
treating the bones:—P’ill a cement or leaden trough wath hones broken up small Add 
one part of sulphuric acid to two of water, and pour carefully over the hones, letting them 
remain until they appear like er(‘am. Take out this and allow it to dry, then pound uj) as 
fine as possible and mix with wooil ashes, earth, or rotten manuH*, and yon have a high- 
class fertiliser. Wood ashes are best, as they destroy any injurious eftect of the acid, 
Honedust is hotter to treat, as it is less trouble. 1 used about I ton of sulphuric* ai'id to 
about 20 tons of honedust, which gave a very sjrtisfaetorv return. I put a few inches of 
loose earth on the floor, then make a heap of five or tcu hags of honedust; mi»isten with 
water, stirring with a shovel until the heap is thoroughly damped: then add Igall. of 
sulphuric acid to 2galls. of water in a wooden tub, and sprinkle the heap, stirring thoroughly; 
throw some fine earth over the heaj), and leave for tw^o or three weeks, or until required, 
tlien sift it. (tne hundredweight per acre sown with the drill is a good dressing, though 
J put 2ewt. 01 3<‘,wt. on poor soil. Be very euref ul to w^ear old elothes and boots, as the acid 
is very destructixe, [U is desirable to use a w'atering-pot and rose made of lead for 
sprinkling the mixture of sulphuric acid and water.— Gen, Sei .] Honedust aloniMloes 
not answer for potatoes on poor land; farmyard manure, well rotted, is also r<»quired, and 
should he worked into the soil as long as possible before planting. Then run the phos¬ 
phate in the furrows with the setts. Sfanuringwith phosphate gives a fine sample on even 
jjoor land, and will double the yield of corn. 1 have been using guano, honedust, super¬ 
phosphate, &c., for over forty years, and would strongly advise all farmers to feed their 
land as well as their cattle. A good cla}*^ floor will do probably better than a cement one. 
Forty pounds of sulphuric acid will dissolve Icwi. of bones, to which about 3cwt. of wood 
ashes should be added, making above 4ewt. of fertiliser. The cost will be: For sulphuric 
acid, 148. 6d.; bones, 2s. Od.; total, 178. Professor Lowrie gives the following as an average 
analysis of vitriolised bones, or bone superphosphate8*6 per cent, of s^Juble phosphoric 
acid, 7*5 per cent, insoluble phosphoric acid, 2*5 percent, nitrogen. He also gives the 
value of the first as 68. 9d. per unit, the second 3 h. 3d., and the third at I Is. fid., making 
the value of the manure as follows:—6*76 X 8*5 for soluble phosphoric acid, £2 8s. lOd.; 
3*26 X 7‘6 insoluble phosphoric acid, £1 4s. 4d.; 11*5 X 2*6 nitrogen, £l fis. 9d.; total, 
£6 Is. lid. The Professor gives the following values of different mamii^s;—Mineral 
sujierphosphHte, or, as it is generally designated, superphosphate, 6*6 X 13 per cent, 
soluble phoi^hori<‘ acid, £3 lls. fid.; basic slag, £3 10s.; phosphate guano, £3 Us. fid.; 
superphosphatod guano, £3 os. lOd. Gi'nerally of phosphatic manures, vitriolised hones 
has given "the best results. Jn most of the Experiment Station [MT.B.A.—Gbn. Hnc.] 
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reportfi it heads the list. At four stations the yield of the plot manured with vitriolised 
hones averaged with turnips 24 tons Iticwt. per acre, 2cwt. more than l^homas’s Phosphate 
Powder* Bewt. more than superphosphate, 25cwt. more than steamed bones, sejewt. 
more than Australian guano, 49^0wt. mor*^ than boneineal, 67icwt. more than the un- 
manured check plots. 


Naracoorte, July 10. 

Present—Messrs. <). Hunt (Chairman), H. Smith, S, Sohinckel, J. Wyncs, 
H. Buck, and A. Limbert 

Green Crops. —Mr. Buck said the barley crops for j?reon feed have not 
done so well as last year. Mustard seems to stand the dry weather bett<‘r, being 
3ft. to 4ft, high, and out in flower. He usually cut it before flowering, so as to 
get a second crop, but this year the dry weather forced it into flower too quickly. 
Turnips are doing well, also peas. Mr. Wynes .said for green feed it would he 
better to put in r)e, a.s this did w^ell in .sand. Mr. Buck said stock took to barley 
better. The C^hairiuan said vetches made good food for stock. 

Paper. —The Chairman read the following paper on ** Pruning of Fruit 
'I'rees — 

This is u very difficult suhjei^t to write about, as there has been so much written on 
])runin^, and so many various ways recommended as the best, it is like religion, each 
one hriiigs forward .something to prove his method is the best. 1 am not going to say 
that my way is the liest, hut having grown fruit fairlj' Huccossfiilly and pnicti.sed pruning 
for a number of years, I venture to offer you a few remark.s on my usual mode of doing it. 
beginning with trees just planted, cut out any surjdus wood and start the erown with two 
or more shoots; you should leave three or hiiir if available. Presuming they artj fairly 
grown trees of two years old, cut back the shoots to about (iin., and if they do fairly well 
they will make IBiu. or 2ft. of growth; in the second year (*ut hack again from Bin. tf> 
I2in., Hcct>rding to the gi-owth made. Htrong growth can be left the great<*8t length, 
keeping the centre part of the tree full and a little higlier than tin* outside. In the third 
year cut back again to lOin or I2in., any .short shoots that have grown on any two pre¬ 
vious years* wood cut back to 2in. or 3in. to form fruit spurs ; also, when from the last cut 
there is mon* wood than is required to form the tree, prune liack as above to form fruit 
spurs. Now from this onward prune acoonliug to the growth made, but it is not advisjible 
to leave much over a foot of wood until the trw'S have good st<iut steiu.s to carry the tops 
and the fruit. I prune to keep tin* middle part of the tree full and something of tlu* shape 
on top of an open umbrella, otlierwise when the trw^s bear heavy crops of fruit the branches 
are home down and the centre of the tree bec*oiiies exposed to the sun, which often does 
grt)at injury by burning the hark and fruit. Tliese remarks apply pnm ipally to apples 
and pears. If the trees are inclined to run to wood and not fruit they should he aumnu'r 
pruned, or better, pinched back on all the spur shotds as soon as they get 2in. or 3in. long; 
also all low" outside shoots, when not wanted to form tlie tree, by pinching the young 
growth on spurs, and not the leading shoots, as it causes them to form fruit-buds when* 
the tree is best able to carry tlie fruit, and the wdud does not aff'ec’t it. As the peach is 
generally of much stronger growth, treat them the same as former trees when planted. 
The second year you can allow more length, say 18ins. After that tlie peach begins t<» 
bear. When 1 cut for fruit I cut according to 8(>rt8, leaving a few fruit-buds on the main 
shoots, and tip laterals back t^) a few fruit-buds, leaving a.s miu h as the tree can reasonably 
carry. With sorts that only blossom near the tips, leave some laterals full length to 
bear, and out some back to form wood for next year. Almost the same remarks apply to 
apricots, 1 find it best after the second year to pinch back shoots to make laterals close 
in, as if left they grow too long liefore they branch out, and have to he cut away or become 
top-heavy and throw their fruit off, as they mostly boar on small twigs or later growths 
I would advise beginners in growing apricjots to take particular notice of the wood that 
flowers the best ana sets its fruit. 1 find the strong slioots seldom bear any fruit; buds 
mostly fall out. My idea of pruning is to form the tree as I wish, and to make two shoots 
grow strong where only one grew before, and to cause fruit to grow on the spin’s instead of 
on lon^ whipping branches. His experience w’as <’crtainly againsi. the statement of Mr. 
von Uslar, of Hanover, quoted by the Chairman of the Central Bureiiu, to thf* <*fi*ect 
that it was a mistake to believe that trees must be pruned, and that pruning was injurious. 

Potatoes, —In reply to question by Mr. Limbert, Beauty of Hebron and 
Pink Flower Ball were suggested as ibe best potatoes for an early ciop. 
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Port Pirie, July 18. 

Present—Messrs. G. Robertson (Chairman), J. Lawrie, G. Hannan, G. 
Wrij^ht. E. Stevens, S. \Wbster, R. F. Humphris, P. J. Spain, T. Gambrell, 
W. K. Mallyon, and R. M. Bertram (Hon. Sec.). 

FiKLi) Tkials. —Crystal Brook Branch wrote asking that delegates should 
be appointed by this Branch to meet delegates from Redhill, Narridy, Glad¬ 
stone, and Crystal Brook Branches, to consider details of propo.sod field trial 
society. Members were strongly in favor of co-operating with the Branches 
mentioned, and delegates \verc ap])ointed. 


Mount Pleasant, July 9. 

Present—Messrs. G. Phillis (Chairman), F. Thomson, J. F. Miller, P, 
Miller, jun., J. Maxwell, and TI. A. Giles, 

Ck)NcatESH.—Members suggested as a suitable subject for discussion at Con¬ 
gress the need of a cheap and simple travelling ]>ress for pressing straw in the 
paddocks into bales of about 2cwt., for oonYenionce in carting, building 
sheltos for stock, sides to sheds, &c. They considered such a press a matter 
of necessity, and thought the Royal Agricultural Society w^ould do w^ell to offer 
a prize for same. The members also think it necessary that tlm Branches 
should, through their individual members, imj)ress on their neighbors the 
advisableness of always storing any available food for stock, either for winter 
use or for use in seasons of drought. 

P'jRUiT Hoaeds.— Members did not care to express an opinion on the 
question of the establishment of fruit boards, not being sufficiently interest(Hl 
in fruit-growing. 


Nantawarra, July 12. 

Present—Messrs. S. Sleep (Chairman), R. Uphill, A. L. Greenshields, J. 
Nicholls, A. F. Herbert, E. Pridham, C. Belling, and T. Dixon, jun. (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Seed Experiments. —Members reported complete failure, owing to the 
drought, of experiments wdth seeds distributed by the Central Bureau. 

Feed for Stock.— Members agreed that had they taken a little more 
trouble in conserving cocky chaff and 8tra\v they could have kept their stock 
in better condition during the past severe season. Tliey were of opinion that, 
most stockowmers would benefit by the severe lesson they have received. In 
reply to Mr. Nicholls, Mr. Belling stated he had been using oats in the place of 
crushed wheat for his horses, and foimd they derived great benefit from the 
change; their shoulders were more free from sores, and they did not sweat so 
much. Mr. Nicholls said he had been growing oats for several years, and 
although some sorts did not make good hay, being too coarse and bitter, when 
fed as grain he found his horses did better work than on boiled wheat. Other 
members had had similar experience. 

Sore Shoulders. —Mr. Greenshields found that lining the collar with 
sheepskin, wool side out, was a good preventive of sore shoulders, Mr. Belling 
said a wheat bag folded about 4in. or 5in. wide, with a hook on each end, and 
a strap to go across the horse's neck with a buckle so as to adjust it to fit the 
horse, was a good substitute for a collar if the shoulders are sore, as it will 
allow the sores to heal. He would not recommend it, however, for continuous 
work. 
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Pyap, June 80. 

Present—Messrs. C. Billett (Chairman), T. Teale, G. Clarke, W, Axon, F. 
Muirhead, K. F. Huselius, E. Robinson, B. T. H. Cox, A. J. Brocklehurst, 
J. Harrington, H. Mills, and W, C. Rodgers (Hon, Sec.). 

Chairman. —Mr. K. F. Huselius was elected Chairman for ensuing year. 

Lemons and Scales. —Mr. Clarke reported that the young shoots on the 
lemon trees had been injured by severe frosts. He bad sprayed the trees 
affected by brown scale twice with resin wash, and found it successful. He 
had also used it, as an experiment, with success on the native scales on the 
mallec. 

Seeo Experiments. —Several reports on growth of plants from Bureau 
seeds were received. Mr. Teale spoke very highly of the Preserving Melon 
for culinary purposes, being one of the best and most profitable. 


Clinton Centre, July 9. 

Present—Messrs. R. A. Montgomery (Chairman), f. Tllman, G. Mason, J. 
I^helps, T. ‘IVe, and .1. L. Broadbent (^Hon. Sec ). 

Officers. - Messrs, U. A, M nilgoinery and J. L. Broadbent were re-elected 
(chairman and Hon. See. respective!v for ensuing year, and a vote of thanks 
was accorded to the Chairman and Mrs. Montgomery for their hospitality in 
accommodating the members durinsf the pa.st year. 

Salk of Commercial Fekttliseks. —Mr. Phelps inquired whether any 
legi.slation had been passed providing for a standard for artificial manures. 
Members were of opinion that the Branch Bureaus should combine to force all 
sellers of such fertilises to give a guaranteed analysis with every parcel sold. 
They also thought an inspector should be appointed to see that there was no 
fraud on the part of the seller.s. [The Fertilisers Act proYidf‘s that every 
manufactured tertiliser must be sold with a guaranteed anaWsis (see notice in 
present issue), and buyers should insist on the •seller giving them such analysis. 
—Gen. Sec. j 


Petersburg, July 3. 

Present—Messrs. W. Miller (Chairman), R. McPherson, A. Dowd, T. Selby, 
R. Cochrane, F. W. Sambell, W. Waters, W. Heithersay, A. W. Jamieson, 
and J, Wilson (Hou. See.). 

Annttal Report, —^The Chairman’s annual report showed that during the 
year eight meetings were held, with an average attendance of over eight mem¬ 
bers. The severity of the season had greatly hampered the work of the 
Branch. The rainfall for the past twelve months was the lowest on record, 
viz,, 5*ll5in., at bis residence, of which I'fifiOin. fell during the past two weeks; 
5‘840in. at Mr. Dowd’s; and 6*585in. at Petersburg township. In the early 
part of the* year the question of purchasing a seed and manure drill, with 
the object of practically testing the advantage or otherwise of using the 
machine in this district, was considered, but owing to the drought the project 
fell through. Later on, however, ten acres on Mr. Selby’s farm was put in 
with the drill, at a cost of £3 10s., to test the matter. A little experimenting 
was done during the year with fertilisers, Mr, McPherson reporting favorably 
on results obtained by using Conrad’s blood manure. The experiment with 
flax conducted by Mr. McGeough under the auspices of the Branch was a 
failure^ but probably with an ordinary season it could be profitably grown. 
The crops were a complete failure, no hay being cut, and less wheat reaped 
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than was sown. Cattle have died in great numbers, and, but for the action 
of the Branch in arranging to send working horses to the northern pastures, 
the loss here would have been very heavy. The Chairman and lion. ^c. were 
re-elected for ensuing year, and thanked for past services. The balance-sheet 
showed that £16 1 Is. lid. was raised for the Branch Bureau work, and after 
necessary payments had been made there was left a balance to credit of £ I 
Is. 6d. 

Beanch Bull.— Mr. Cochrane, who has had charge of the pure-bred 
Ayrshire bull belonging to the Branch, reported that in the early part of the 
season his services were fairl}^ well availed of by blockers and farmers, but 
owing to the drought and consequent difficulty of keeping cows no one wished 
to increase their numbers; consequently the ])ull w^as not w^ell patronised 
during the past six months. Unfortunately some of the cows and calves have 
died, but genemlly the half-breed stock has proved hardier than the common 
cows. Ten cows belonging to members and eleven to outsiders were seived by 
the bull, while the number of his calves dropped during the year w^as twenty- 
one, thirteen being heifers and eight bulls. This brings the number since the 
introduction of the bull to 126, seventy of which were heifers. 


Oalca, July 3. 

Present—Me.ssrs. T. P. C-ash (Chairman),.!, Bowman, A. Plush, A. Newd)old, 
D. C, Drover, J. E. Dinsdale, D. P. Thomas, W. AVilcott, and A. B. Smith 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Meeting. —Messrs. Jas. Bowman, W. Wilcott, and I). P. Thomas 
were elected f^hairman, Vice-ehairman, and lion. Sec. respectively for ensuing 
year. It was decided that oaeh member should in turn prepare a ])a]>er for 
discussion. 


Balaklava, July 17. 

Present—Messrs. L. Reuter (Chairman), W. 11. Sires, J. Mills, E. Roberts, 

A, Manley, (i. Reid, J. Willmott, and E. M. Sage (Hon. Sec.). 

Officees. —Messrs. (\ L. Reuto and E. M Sage were re-elected (.’hainuan 
find Hon. Sec. for ensuing year. 

Paper. —Mr. Sage read a paper on “Pruning of Stone Fruits,” as follows:— 

The apricot and plum require much the same treatment, as they both form what may be 
called permanent fruit spurs that will bear fruit as long as the tree lives. The first year 
after planting I cut back to 6in. or so, according to growth, and for the next three years 
prune back about half the len^h of giowth, or in the apricot short enough to cut away the 
hunch of fruit «p\ira formed <luring the season which call the crown, as 1 find that the fruit 
set on these spurs is small, and I am apt to get a length of wood underneath the next season 
without any permanent spurs. The (doser and more compact we can keep trees, and the le#8 
useless length of limb, the bettor, as evaporation goes on from the whole surface in a greater 
or less degree, and we have no moisture to spare. I have seen trees with lengths of 2ft. on 
the limbs with scarcely a fruit spur. Cut back any shoots, except the leading Ones, as short 
as Sin., taking care to prune to a growth bud, and not a hunch of blossom or very likely 
the shoot will die <)ff; some, of course, must, be cut out altogether, or they will be too 
crowded. I think it is best to pinch ba(?k all shoots, except the ones wanted for main limbs, 
when they are about .3in long, so as to cause them to branch and form fruit spurs at 
once; they may be pinched hack seveml times, if needed, during the summer. I leave more 
leading shoots than 1 requii-e to form the tree to allow for accidents, and these I do not touch 
during the growing season, as I believe excessive summer pruning in our dry climate would 
soon stunt it tree. After the aprirjot and plum are five or six years old, I cut back the 
leading shoots to 6in. or 9in. The fruit spurs in the body of a tree do not need touching until 
a tree w a good age ; then it may be advisable to cut away some parts of them to strengthen 
the rest. 
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The peach aad neoUrine require different treatment^ ae they do not form permanent fruit 
ppura, but bear fruit on wood of the previous season’s growth. Tlie fruit spurs, if such they 
may be called, only last for a year or two, when they must be cut right out, and young ones 
forced out to lake their place. When the trees are young they do not need hard pruning, 
©sperially if they grow vigorously, as the fruit buds are nearly always near the ends of the 
growths, and if you prune hard you out off your crop, and only induce a rank growth again 
the next season. I only prune a young tree sufficiently to shape it, and I believe it is better 
to thin the fruit on a young tree if it sets too thickly, rather than to prune hard. Peai^hes and 
nectarines may be thirmea when they are quite small, as they are not so liable to fall off 
during stoning as apricots often do. After about the fourt^ear the trees will not make so 
much wood, and then you have moi*e control over them. When a spur has ])ome fruit two 
seasons, 1 cut it clean away, and the next season a fresh one will take its place. I f you leave 
it to die a natuml death, it is ver>' likely no fresh one grows. Kvery twig on a five or six 
year old peach hai to be examined ri^ht from the bottom of the main limbs upwards. Three 
fruit buds on each shoot is quite sufficient. One has to be very careful with peaches, not to 
prune to a blossom bud in place of a growth bud. I like if I can to cut back to one of the 
large double buds, as they will throw out a stronger shoot for next season than the othere. 
The ( loser hack Uj the main limbs you can get your fruit the b<»tter it will be, both as r(*gard8 
size and flavor. The peach requires careful treatment or the lower part of the tree will 
become bare, with just a bum^h of fruit wood at the top. The same treatment aj)plies to the 
nectarine 

A good discusKioii followed. Mr. Roberts wi.sUed to know tlie cause of a tree 
^nirnmiug just beneath the soil, and how^ to treat the same. Mr. Sires said 
that after clearing tlie soil from round the tree he swabbed the place with 
Hordeatix mixture and stopped the gumming. 


Lyrup, July 16. 

Present—Me.ssrs. A. Pomeroy (Chairman), T. Nolan, K, J. Dwyer, C J. 
Kgan, K. E. (’hick, A. Thornel,’l). Thayne,T. R. Brown, R. 8. Cheek, W. H. 
Walling, and W. H Wilson (lion. Sec.). 

Pruit BoAiins.— Members were of opinion that the amendments to the 
Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable l^'oteetion Act, as proposed hy Tanunda Brandi, 
would improve the A(‘t, and render it more workable. They did not consider 
it was likely that in the event of local fruit boards being established it w'ould 
over be necessary to levy as much as 4s. per acre per annum on the orchards, 
ft was resolved that this Branch suppfirts the Tanunda Branch in their action. 


Miulatou, July 17. 

Present -Messrs. J. Martin ((Chairman), R. Higgins, M Tw'artz, J. Anderson, 
J. McKenzie, J- Bennett, H. Boundy, S. Vanstone, D. G. Teichelmann. and J. 
(k)rrell (Hon. See.), 

Bunt in Whkat.— Mr. Vanstone tabled samples of wheat in the stmw to 
show the benefit of pickling with bluestone. Last season he rubbed a number 
of bunt balls with good grain, pickled portion, and sowed some unpickled at 
the same time. At harvest the crop from the pickled seed was quite free from 
bunt, while of the unpickled nearly all was affected. With one exception, 
members agreed that bunted grain should be pickled before sowing 

Marbam Grass, —Mr. Twartz said this valuable sand-binding plant was 
spreading in the sandhills along the Miulacowie beach, and a large quantity of 
seeds and plants could be obtained at the right season. Mr, Boundy agreed, 
and said the milch cows eat the young growth readily and gave milk freely 
on it. ’ 
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Expebimektal Plots. —^The Hon. Secretary said he had set apart about one 
acre for experimenting with grasses, wheats, nnd other grains. The plot bad 
been manured with about 2cwt8. of Thomases phosphate and ^cwt. of muriate 
of potash. He was also trying experiments wdth oats, to see w^hether the soil 
was deficient in potash. On one plot of about acre he used lOOlbs. kainit, 
ll21bs. Thomas’s phosphate, and lOlbs. nitrate of soda. On another plot of 
an acre in extent he used same quantity of kainit and phosphate, without the 
nitrate: while on a third plot he used n21b8. Thomas’s phosphate only. 


Kanmantoo, July 16. 

Present—Messrs. J. Downing (in chair), J. Mullins, E. Downing, Thos. 
Hawthorne, T. Hair, F. Lehmann, A. Hair, W. G. Mills (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Fruit Boards. —The proposed amendment of the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable 
Protection Act was considered, and the following resolutions carried:— 
(1") “That it is very desirable that hoards should be appointed, with power to 
act as proposed, and that all the settled parts of the colony should be included.” 
(2) “ That all gardens, whether large or small, should be rated, as otherwise 
the Act would he useless, as a single neglected tree in an allotment was 
sufficient to re-infcct a whole district.” It was pointed out that the codlin 
moth was distributed by hawkers, &e., wdth infected fmit and boxes in which 
infected fruit had been packed, and that honorary inspectors did not like to 
interfere, but if each district had its paid inspector it w’ould be different. 

Tailing Lambs. —In reply to question by Mr. Lehmann, members advised 
tailing the lambs when they were about a month old. 


Mount Oompaas, July 13. 

Present—Messrs. J. Youlton (Chairman), S. Athurs, W. Gowding, C. 8. 
Hancock, A. J. Hancock, R. Peters, M. Jacobs F. Slater, W. Wright, H. 
McKinlay (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Bureau Seeds. —Mr. Wright tabled samples of Bullock Heart Cabbage 
from Bureau seeds. They were of good shape and well filled out, but, owing to 
the lateness of the season, were not large. He also tabled Pui-pic*top Turnip 
of the ordinary kind, but weighing 19Jlbs.; it was grown on new land without 
manure, except the ashes left from a recent burning. The Hon Secretary 
reported that during the year a number of seeds received from Cential Bureau 
had been tried, generally with «atisf«iCtory results, and, judging from the 
samples tabled at the meetings, they were what they were represented to be, 
both as regards size and quality. 

CoNOBEss.—Members expressed a wish to have the subject of “ Manuring 
of Vegetables” discussed at the forthcoming Congi'ess, on September 8 and 9. 

Annual Report —The Hon. Sec.’s report showed that since the formation 
of the Branch, in November last, eight meetings had been held, with an average 
attendance of nine members out of a total of thirteen. Several members had 
read practical papers, and not only had the members themselves, but the whole 
district, had distinctly benefited from the work of the Branch. Messrs. J. 
Youlton and H. McKinlay wore re-elected Chairman and Hon. Sec., and Mr* 
T- Chaplain elected Vice-chairman. 
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Bichman’s Creak, July 12 . 

Present—Messrs. W, Freebairn (Chairman), A. Knauerhasc, P. J. 
O’Donohue, J. McSkimminj^, J. J, Gebert, and J. McColl (Hon. Sec ). 

CoKaREss.—Members weru* of opinion that at least two railway passes 
should be granted to each Branch, to allow of them sending represcnUtives to 
the annual Congress to be held on September 8 and 9. 

Season. - Members reported that the wheat crops had come up well, and 
were now making good progress. Mr. O’Donohue said he had sown a small 
quantity of Allora and Steinwedel wheat side by side, and found the former 
was growing much faster. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that during 
the year seven meetings were held, the average attendance being over eight. The 
severe season has considerably interfered both with the attendance and interest 
of the meetings, but with a promising fall of rain he hoped for better results 
this year. Messrs. W. Freebairn and J. McColl were re-elected (’hairman and 
Hon Sec. for ensuing year, 

Cui/rrvATioN of Saltbush. —The Hon. Secretary referred to the necessity 
for cultivating and protecting saltbushes and other indigenous fodders. The 
recent severe and costly experience they had had gave the subject a real live 
intercut to stockholders, and he considered the determination of members to 
carry out some practical experiments in the cultivation of saltbushes a really 
wise one. 

Kainfali.. —Recorded by the Chairman for June, l‘185in.; total for six 
mouths 2*480iii.; for July to date, 0 9'lOin. By Messrs. McColl for June, 
l ; six months, 2 925iu.; July to date, l’5t)0in. 


Redhill, July 12. 

Present—Messrs. F. Wheaton (Chairman), A, A. Robertson, H. Darwin, 
G. Wheaton, A. Stone, R. B. P. Bailey, and T. McDonald (Hon. Sec.). 

Noxious Weeds. —Mr. Bailey read a paper on "^Noxious Weeds.” He 
contended that the present Act was faulty and unworkable. Members agreed 
that the Bathurst bur and star thistle were the only really noxious weeds in this 
district. They considered the Act in regard to these two should be strictly 
enforced. The members also thought the Act should be amended. [In what 
direction?— Gen, Skc.J 


Woodside^ July 12. 

Present—Messrs. U. W. Kleinschmidt (inchair), J. Cuthbertson, A. Pfeiifer, 
J. Caldwell, jun., J. H, Snell, E. Esau, A. S. Hughes, C, W. Fowler, and G. F. 
Lauterbach (Hon, Sec.). 

Visit to Homestead. *~On June 5 a meeting was held at Mr. E. Esau’s 
farm for the purpose of witnessing ‘-lliie Farmers’ Favorite" seed and 
manure drill at work. Members were greatly pleased with the machine, 
and considered one of the greatest advantages derived from the use of the drill 
was that the manures were used economically and to the best advantage. 

Treatment of Seed Wheat, —A paper on “Treatment of Wheat for 
Seeding,” prepared by Mr. J. Hutchens, was read, and discussion ensued as to 
the necessity for pickling wheat. Some members said that pickling with 
bluestone was injurious, and thought washing the seed in pure water would 
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j)revent bunt. The majority, however, favored pickling with bluestone, using 
about fib. to the bag of wheat. Further discuHsion on paper postponed till 
March meeting. 

Branch Bttix. —The question of purchasing a pure-bred bull of approved 
dairy breed, with a view to improving the herds of the district, has been under 
consideration for some time, but as several of the residents have already secured 
well-bred bulls, nothing definite was done. 

Fair IT Boards. —Members were not in favor of the proposed amendment 
of the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act. 


Qawler River, July 16. 

J’resent—Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), J. Badman, J. Hillier, 
A. Bray, T. 1\ Parker, II. Heaslip, E. Dawkins, F. Hoediger, G. Johnston, 
C. Ayling, C. S. McLean, J. Bushbridge, R. Badcock, H. Hoediger (Hon. Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

Fruit Boards. —Members approved of proposed alteration in the Vine, 
Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act. 

“Headed’' Wheat for Seed. —Mr. E. Dawkins initiated discussion on 
the use of the “ header," lie was very well satisfied with its work, and 
intends using it, especially on wheat intended for seed. Mr. Parker also 
favored thrashing seed wheat with the disc headtjr, as ho has found that the 
crop comes up thicker than from grain reaped with the stripper. 

Lucern. —Mr. Ileafilip asked when was the best time to sow lucern. 
Some members thought it best to sow in April or May, so as to get it well 
established before the hot weather sets in, but others considered September 
the best time to sow. Mr. Parker said hp knew of a case where the seed was 
sowm with a cereal crop, and when the latter was taken off the lucern madc^ 
good progress. The Chairman said in his opinion land for lucern should lay 
fallow for two years, and be well worked in order to destroy the weeds before 
soving. Mr. Badman advocated subsoiling land intended for lucern. 


Port Broughton, July 19. 

Present—Messrs. G. Pattingdale (Chairman), W. Beiiiiier, H. M. l^eel, 
J. Harford, J. Barclay, B. Excell, K. W. Bawden, R. Dennis, I. llayson, 
R. Storr, W. R. Whittaker; and S. M. Bawden (Hon. Sec.) 

Offkjbrs. —Messrs. R. W. Bawden and S. M. Bawden were elected 
Chairman and Hon. Sec, for ensuing year. 

Draught Stallion. —Mundoora Branch wrote that owing to the bad 
season, and the low condition of stock, they could not see their way to co¬ 
operate to secure the services of a first class draught stallion. It was decided 
to let the matter stand over for six months. 

DnrLLiNG AND Manttres. —Owing to one of the members having purchased 
u seed and fertiliser drill a number of fanners have had small areas put in with 
it as an experiment, and several tons of mauui*e, principally superphosphate 
and Thomas’s phosphate, have been used. 

Eheegency Fodder. —Owing to the scarcity of feed in this district, it 
has been a difficult matter to find food for stock. Some farmers who had 
straw stacks have used the chopped straw mixed with molasses, and speak very 
highly of the results. 
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(>ATTi.E Complaint. —^The complaint amonp;st cattle causing stiiFness in 
the limbs and weakness is very prevalent in this district, and several farmers 
have lost cattle. 


Murray Bridge, July 10. 

Pre.sent—Messrs. F. 11, Wurm ((Chairman), W. Lehmann, J. J. Stecker, 
\V. Schubert, J. (L Jacnsch, H. Block, J. A. Moore, B. Bretag, B. Jaensch, 
H. Edwards (Hon. Sec.), G. Quinn (Inspector of Fruit), and twenty visitors. 

Lkctukl AM) Dkmonstkation. —During the day Mr. Quinn visited a 
number of gardens in the district, and gave practical illustrations in the pruning 
of fruit-trees. He expressed surprise at the growth of the treses and at the quality 
of the lemons, which were eijual to those grown in the most favored districts 
in tlie colony. With a 8U])ply of water the country round here would be of 
great value for higher cultivation. In the evening he gave an interesting 
address on pruning, with blackboard illustrations, and on insect and fungus 
j)ests. 


Stockport, July 19. 

Present—Messrs. F. Watts ^ Chairman), C. W. Smith, D. G. Stribling, 
M. ('onnolly, P. Hogan, '1'. Megaw, J. Smith, J. Smith, jun., S. llodgers, 
J. Mnrniy (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

(’oNGKEss.—Members would like to have the subject of ‘‘Agricultural 
Science Classes discussed at C^)ngre8S, and will prepare a paper on the 
subject. 

Manures.— Mr. V. W. Smith read a paper on “Does it pay to use artificial 
manures.’’ He said this depended mainly on two things, viz., the setison and 
the price of produce. A fairly good season Avas at any time required to make 
manuring profitable, but wdth wheat below 2s. ])er bushel he did not see how it 
could possibly pay. Then the price and constituents of the manures had to be 
considered. Taking KangJiioo Island gmuio, bonedust, and Thomas’s phosphate, 
these cost per ton at Stockport station respectively £2 6s. 6d., £4 14s., and 
£4 9s, The two latter would give better re.sults per ton than Kangaroo Island 
gutino, but the latter gave a larger jn'ofit on the cost. Discussion postponed till 
next meeting. It was decided to ask the Central Bureau to recommend, when 
the next season comes round, the most suitable manure for general use. [It is 
impossible for the ('entral Bureau to do this, as not only is one manure better 
than another for a certain plant, but the soil and climate also make a difference. 
In the Eighth Congress report. Professor Lowrie show’s how each can estimate 
for himself the value of manures according to analysis, which the seller is 
required by law to furnish with every parcel of manure sold by him.— Gen. 
Sec.] 


Arden Vale, July 19* 

Prestmt—Messrs. A. Hanneraan (Chairman), M. Eckert, F. Schuttloffel, and 
L. E. Warren. 

Paper. —Mr. Hannemann read an interesting account of his visit to Cooper s 
Creek with sheep and horses, also to the Kopperamannit bore and the Lutheran 
Mission Station. 

Bain FALL. --Recorded by the chairman for six months ending June 30, 
4*390in,; July to date, P260m.; by Mr. Eckert for six months, 4’670iu.; July 
to date, i*630m. 
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Hartley, July 16, 

Present—Messrs. J. Stanton (in chair), G. Jaensch, T. Jaensch, H. Beimers, 
C. Harvey, W. Klenke, A. Thiele, A. Wundersitz, and J. Ferris. 

Potatoes. - An intcre.sling discussion took place ou a paper read by the 
chairman on potatoes. The members were of opinion that the “ Pinkeye was 
the best allround potato in this district. 


Clarendon, July 8, 

Present—Messrs. James Wright (Chairman), A. Harper, C. Hicks, J. Juers, 
J. Chapman, W. Spencer, A. A. Harper, W. A. Moiphett, J. Piggot, 
J. Spencer, and A. L, Morphett (Hon. Sec.). 

Fkitit Boards —Members strongly support the proposed amendment of the 
Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act, and expressed the hope that the 
same would become law at an early date. 

“Iguanas’’ as Rabbit Destroyers. —Mr. Piggot called attention to the 
value of the so-called iguana as a destroyer of rabbits, and he thought they 
should be protected by law. He knew of a paddock that had been completely 
cleared of rabbits by these reptiles, and asked whether they usually attacked 
rabbits. 

Paper. — Mr. Chapman read a short paper on “ Rearing Calves.” He did 
not think it paid for persons w^itli small holdings to rear them, as a good cow 
could generally be purchased as cheap as the calf could be raised. It was a 
general practice to tie the calves to the fences. This simply trained them as 
fence breakers, as they are always trying to get through, and once a wire is 
broken, probably the cow will find it out, and she too will try to break through, 
often destroying the post in doing so. He found blucgum better timber for 
posts than reSgum, as the latter, is too brittle and apt to break off if a beast 
goes against them. 


Peuola, July 17. 

Present—Messrs. D. McKay (Chairman), E. A. Stoney, W. Miller, J. W. 
Sandiford, D. Balnaves, A. Cameron, Dr. Ockley, and T. H. Artaud (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Rainfall. —For six moiuhs ending June 30, at Penola, 8*8o0iii.: at Fruit 
Colony, 7 300iu. 

Fruit Boards. —The proposed amendment of the Vine, Fruit, and 
Vegetable Protection Act was considered, but it was decided to refer the matter 
to the membeis of the Fruit Colonists Association, who are personally interested. 

Lime in the Soil. —The Chairman said he had read of a very simple way 
of testing whether a soil had sufficient lime in it. It was to well dry and 
pulverise a few ounces of the soil, then burn to ashes on a shovel; cool the 
ashes, mix witli water to a thick paste, and then stir in one ounce of muiiatic 
acid (spirits of salts). If there is a brisk effervesence, there is sufficient lime; 
if not, the soil is deficient in lime. In mixing the ashes and acid nothing 
metallic should be used. 


Onetre^ Hill, July 16. 

Present—Messrs. J. Bowman (Chairman), F. L. Ifould, A. Thomas, J. 
Flower, A. Adams, E. A. Kelly, F. Bowman, H. H. Blackham, J. 8. Harvey, 
and Geo. Bowman. 
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Visit to KxngsfoUI). —It was decided to accept invitation from the 
manager of Mr. J. H. Angas’s Kingsford Station for members of the Branch 
to visit the station and inspect the stock. 

Sheep. —Mr. Thomas answered a number of questions concerning the 
management of sheep. 


Mundoora, July 9. 

Present—Messrs. J. Blake ((/hairman), W. Atkinson, W. I). Tonkin, W. 
Aitchison, N. J. Francis, W. J. Shearer, A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Improvement of Horse Stock. —Owing to the scarcity of food and the 
low condition of marcs, it was decided that it would not be advisable to 
co-operate with Pine Forest and Port Broughton Branches in securing the 
services of a good draught stallion to travel the district. 

Shkep. —The Chairman called attention to account in the Garden and Field 
for July of successful breeding of Shropshire sheep by Mr. G. A Maidinent, 
of Hindmarsh Island, and a long discus.sion followed. Mr. Aitchison said he 
did not see why these sheep should not d<» well in this district, hut the land 
must not be too heavily stocked. The Chairman and other members concurred. 
Mr. Tonkin strongly favored the Merino for this district. He had always done 
well ^'ith them, and found ver\ little trouble in getting them ready for market; 
they were also easily kept in the paddocks. 

Tanning Hapbit Skins. —Members wi.slied to know how to tan rabbit 
and other small skins wdth the fur on. Peg the skins out, clean otf blood, 
tlesh, and loose skin, and, after damping lightly, if not already damp, sprinkle 
with etjual parts common salt and burnt alum.— Gen. Sec.] 


Boothby, July 13. 

Present—Messrs. J. T Whyte (Chairman;, J. Sellhorn, K. Bradley, 
A. Turnbull, J. A, Foulds, H. S. Kobinson, J. Bell, (i. T. Way, T. Sims, 
G. Wheeler (Hou. Sec.), and a number of visitors. 

Homestead Mekting. —This meeting was held at Mr. T, Sims’s residence, 
on the Yeldulknie (Yeek, members being accompanied by their wives and 
friendsS. The members inspected the farm buildings, yards, ike., and were 
afterwards entertained by Mr, and Mrs. Sims. 

Wild Dog Pest. —Mr. McKenzie iutrotluced this question. The pest w'as 
every day becoming more serious, and unless something were done soon they 
would have to give up keeping sheep. He strongly favored the scheme for a 
vermin-proof fence along the north boundaries of the counties of Jervois and 
Musgrave, to reach from Spencer’s Gulf to the West Coast. Then wdth a fair 
price offered for scalps, raised by taxing all land inside the fence, they would 
have a prospect of coping witli the dogs. Mr, Foulds opposed this as a wlieat- 
grower. To him the dogs were really a benefit, as they destroyed great 
numbers of rabbits, and he certainly did not want to pay towards killing them. 
The members generally favored the scheme as the solution of a very serious 
difficulty. 

Farmees’ Union. —A good discussion took place on the advisableness of 
joining the S.A. Farmers Co-operative Union and getting a branch established 
in this district, and a resolution in favor of this was carried unanimously. 

PoTTLTRY —Mr. R. Chaplin forwarded a paper on “ l\>ultry.” He favored 
crossing the pure breeds, with frequent introduction of new blood, otherwise the 
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birds will soon deteriorate. For good table birds the pure-bred Game rooster 
crossed with Dorkings was very good* It is as cheap to keep good fowls as 
bad, and more profitable. Mr. Turnbull thought a haystack the best thing to 
make hens lay; there was a very great deal in the feeding. As layers, he 
advocated a cross between the Light Brahma and Black Spanish. Mr. 
McKenzie wished to know best winter layers. lie had obtained choice birds 
and fed them well, but failed to get eggs. The Hon. Secretary said he found 
drake one of the best of feeds for egg-producing during winter months. 
[“ Drake or “ darnel ’’ is generally considered to be poisonous unless boiled 
and drained of the w^ater afterwards.—G kn. Sec.] 

Pap Ell. —Mr. Way read a paper on “The Best Horse for the District,’* of 
which the following is the substance: — 

No one will deny that the most suitable horse for this district is the one that <‘an be 
used to the largest extent with the various implements, &<*,., used on the farm, and with 
bug;?y or in saddle if necessary. 8uch an auiinal would he very profitable, and would 
lead to the keeping of fewer horses. It is a common practice for fanners to keep several 
buggy or saddle horses, which could be well done without if a lighter and faster class of 
fann horses was bred. For hacks and trap horses solely a roadster marc ffirst cross) put 
to a blood horse will give the desired animal. For fami liorses generally lor this district 
h<' would advise breeding from good drauglit mares, put to roadster stallions. The progeny 
will be active, with plenty of life and ])luek. They would be faster than our presemt 
animals, would be hardier, and generally bettor suited for our stump land. Wc have some 
fine draught animals here, but thtiy do not stand travelling, consequently fall ofE in condi¬ 
tion, and get rough coats. In this condition a fe>v days’ liorrowing about knocks tliern 
up. A medium draught liorse, or a big horse* with better action, 1 (*sr hair a})Out the legs, 
a finer coat, and lightc'r hone w<uild suit us bettc^r. In this district it is a mistake to take 
the Clydesciale as a type of a good draught horst*, as many ,iudg(*H at (‘ountry shows do. 
We rc^quirc something lighter. 

Mr. Sims agreed that the medium horse was better suited for this district, but 
Mr. Turnbull thought there was a danger of such an animal being too spirited 
for their stumpy land ; he would prefer a good draught horse Mr. Robinson 
did not favor the cross recommended in the paper ; their horses were getting 
too small as it was. They should keep two distinct elasscs of horses, the one 
for farm work aiul the other for saddle and harness. The all-round horse was 
generally much abused. Mr Foulds thought they made a mistake in not having 
tlieir mares foal earlier. To prevent “ sli])ping” the mares should be almost 
reserved for breeding. 

Field Trial. —It was decided to hold a field trial of stump-jum]) ))loughs 
about the middle of September. 


Narridy, July 10. 

Present - Messrs. A. McDonald (Chairman), VV. J. I’ortcr, R. Satchell, If. 
Nicholls, A. Bairstow, P. Beckmann, J. Darley (Hon. Sec.}, and one vi^itor♦ 
Dairyino. —Mr. Satchell did not think there had been any improvement of 
late in the class of their dairy cattle. They had obiained a well-bred bull, but 
owing to so many mongrel bulls running at large it was doubtful whether any 
benefit was derived from him. Mr. Bairstow said they required cattle that 
would stand hardship. If they had gone to the expense of purchasing pure¬ 
bred stock of late the recent severe season would have destroyed them. The 
pure-bred animals did not appear to be so hardy as the crosses. He favored 
the Ayrshire or Shorthorn crossed with good hardy cows. He did not consider 
the Alderney at all suitable for this district. The best way to improve their 
cows was to raise the progeny of the best milkers; if a cow gave 71bs. of butter 
per week she was profitable. He thought the main question that should engage 
their attention just now was bow to raise fodder for their cattle to carry them 
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over the season when the natural fodders were scarce. Feeding the paddocks 
down occasionally with sheep would make the feed sweeter and improve the 
carrying capabilities of the land. Members generally agreed that feeding when 
young was a ver}^ important factor in the production of good cattle. Owing to 
the very dry wcatljcr during previous summer, fodder plants were generally a 
failure, and stock had recourse to different trees and shrubs, sandalwood, she- 
oak, and mallee being particularly mentioned. Mr. Nicholls said his sheep 
were very fond of a mallee with a blueish leaf. Mr. Satchell mentioned that 
his sheep refused to eat some of the mallee bushes some months ago, but were 
now taking to it. There was a kind of “ manna'^ on the loaves which induced 
the sheep to eat them. 

pLonoHsHAEKS.—Mr. W. J. Martin tabled sample of new share made and 
patented by himself. Membcirs expressed themselves as well satisfied with the 
ajipearance of the shares and thought they would prove cdicap and durable. 

()ffi<;krs. —Messrs. A. Bairstow and A. McDonald were elected Chairman 
and Vice-chairman respectively, Mr. J. Darley being re-elected lion. Sec. 


Watervale, July 12. 

Present—^I(‘ssrs. (\ A. Sobels ((Chairman), II. B(‘ck, W. Smith, W. Fiebl, 
.1. 'Jliomas, H Treloar, T. Stewart, J. Riley, H. liadcock, and K. K. Sobels 
(Hon. See.). 

Fkimt Hoards. —The proposed amendment of the Vine, Fruit, and Vege¬ 
table Ibotection Act was discussed. The members did not favor several of the 
clauses of the [iroposed amendment, and were of o])inion that if the present 
Act wiiH enforced there would bo no necessity for further legislation. 

—Mr. (i. Quinn, Inspector of Fruit, gave demonstrations in the 
pruning of fruit trees to a good alteudanee of orchardists He also gave an 
instructive address in the evening on the same subject, both of >vhich were 
much appreciated. 


Yorketown, July 17. 

Present—Messrs. J. Koth fChairman;, (’. Donmschen/, (i. Bull, 'F. (\)rlett, 
and .1. Davey (lion. Sec.). 

(IoN(jREs8.—The Hon. See. .said he would endeavor to prepare a pa])er for 
the Ninth Annual Congress of the Bureau on “ Raising of Fat Lambs for the 
Adelaide Market.*’ 

Ck)Ni‘KREXCE.—It was decided to join wdth Minlaton Branch in holding a 
conference of Southern Yorkers Peninsula Brandies at an early date. 


Appila Yarrowie, July 9. 

Present—Messrs. J. W, Bottrall ((Chairman), J. Wilsd<m, J. C. W. Keller, 
A. Fox, J. W, F. Hill, W. C. Francis, J. Daly, J. ()*Cormell, and (L F. 
Bauer (Hon See.). 

Annual Report. — ^*rhe Hon. Sec’s, nnmial report showed that during the 
year seven meetings were held, wdth an average attendance of nearly twelve 
members, being the best average since the establishment of the Branch. He 
regretted that more visitors did not attend their meetings, which were always 
open to the public. Six practical papers were read and discussed, and a vi.sit 
was paid by Professor Perkins and Messrs. A. W. Sandford and A. Moliiicux 
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of the Central Hui*eau. The Professor gave pruning demonstrations in Mr. 
GranPjs vineyard, and in the evening a public meeting was held, which was 
addressed by the Central Bureau members. Messrs. J. W, Bottrall and C, G. 
F. Bauer were re-elected Chairman,and Hon. Sec. respectively, Mr. J. W, 
Wilsdon being elected Vice-chairman. 

Fokkstry.—T he Conservator of Forests agreed to deliver an address on 
this subject at an early date. 

Agriculturai. SciRNCK Cl;ASSES.—Members supported the proposal ft*r 
the establishment by the Government of agricultural science classes in country 
districts. 

Bkst Dairv (;OWs.-* Mr. J. W. H. Hill read a lengthy paper, of which the 
following is the substance;— 

lie proposed to give his experience of over thirty years, allied to the opinions gathered 
from others, and to consider the subjects under the headings of hardiness, adaptability to 
certain feed and climate, regularity in bretHiing, duration of time in milk, quantity ami 
quality of milk for butter or cheese. 

With regard to Holsteins, ]\Ir. C. Tolstein, at a Farmers’ Institute meeting, C*Hnada, 
said one of his herd gave 15,00()lbs., or l,500galls. of milk in one year. Ten cows averaged 
I l,()()0lbH,, forty cows averaged OjOOOlhs., and fifty-five cows avoniged 8,000lhs. per year. 
These results were obtained by careful feeding and housing. Ther*^ are two breeds of 
Holsteins, One class has a black head) with black and white body, and is exctdlent for 
beef <}ualitio8; the otlior has a white head and black and white body, and is esteemed for 
its cheese-producing capacity. There is another breed in the siuno country (‘ailed 
“ Angler,” this is the ideal typo of a butter cow, and is red all over. The first two have 
been kept pure for over a thousand years. In the “Live Stock FincyclQp<cdiait is 
stated that the native cattle of Holstein arc^ the “ Aiighs ” breed, and for the amount of 
food consumed they give a greater sui)ply of milk than any other breed. Mr. Allen, 
another large dairyman and breeder, mentions one of his Holsteins which, at 6 yours old, 
dropped a calf on May 3 5, weighing lOllhs., and from May 26 till July 26 gave 'exactly 
4,0181h8. Hozs. of milk: in ten days she gave 747ibs, l2ozs.. or an averag(^ of 74*47U>8. 
per day. She gave a good flow until May 24 following, when she dropped twin calves 
w(jighing together loSlbs. 

Speaking of the Ayrshires, the same writer says his thirty-six years’ trial has proved 
satisfactory. They are hardy, healthy, and good milkers, giving largo quantities of milk, 
rich for butter or cheese. 

Homo trials during the height of the season at the Earl of Chostorlield’s dairy showed 
that the average per day was—from Aldemeys, 4gall8. 3(|ts.; Devons, 4galls. Ipt.; and 
Ayrshires, ^galls. The luitter from this milk gave— Aldomoys, 25oz.; I)evons, 23oz.; 
Ayrshires, 34ozs. 

The Jersey is unrivalled if quality or richness of milk is considered, but is not suitable 
for cheesf^-making, and questions havtj been raisrsd as to her superiority as a butter pro¬ 
ducer. 

'The experience of many dairymen in Denmark, Great Britain, and America is to the 
effect that the cow which gives the best results is the best cow, regardless of her breed. 
Mr. T. Nuttall. at a meeting of the Northumberlanil Farmers' (Hub, said that unless a cow 
gives over ^OOgalls. of milk per year she is not worth her feed; a good cow' ought to give 
SOOgalls. to 1,000 gaBs. lie favored crosses between Ayrshires, Shorthorns, and Channel 
Island cattle. M(»re deprmds upon the bull tlian upon the cow in breeding. Ho would 
never use a bull unless he knew his mother and grandmother. 

At Berry, in Now South Wales, Mr. Norton won first prize for dairy ccw with a South 
Coast animal which had neither Ayrshire nor Jersey blood. She had no extra feed for the 
show test. Her average yield of milk for fourteen days was 59Jlbs. [The writer thou 
quoted divorse opinions given at various branch mootin^^ com-orning the difforemt breeds 
of cows.—G rn. Sec.] Ho held the opinion that the best cow is that whi<‘h gives the best 
I'esults; but results may often be duo to the jierson who milks the animal, kind treatment, 
quick or slow milking, whether properly stripped or not, and so forth. The following 
statement would show the dift’erenoe:—Five cows wore milked on alternate days by John 
and Tom, as follows— 


Cow No. 1, by John, 14111)s.: by Tom, HOlbs.; increase 29lbB, 

“ 2 

(t 

162 “ 

(( 

227 ‘‘ “ 76 ** 

3 

ti 

219 “ 

<i 

302 ‘‘ 83 

4 


177 “ 


190 “ « 13 ♦* 

5 

(( 

176 “ 

(( 

222 ** “ 46 ** 
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As the last third of the milk more hut^r fat tha«|t tl^ first two-thirds, the impor¬ 

tance of thorough milking will at onc^o bo apparent. In another experiment conducted for 
t^o^kty-two ^8 with nipo coiirfi^ a very rapid milk^ incg^jased ffcj amount of butter fat 
17-73 pey cent 

Mr. O’Connell tboogbt a good milker ahould be able to properly milk a cow 
in five minutes. Mr. Wilsdon agreed, and said a fa^t milker would get more 
milk than a slow one. Mr. Hill said a person who could not milk a cow in five 
minutes ought not to milk at all. There was considerable difference of opinion 
as to which would l>e the best breed of pure-bred bull to introduce for improv¬ 
ing tbe dairy stocdr o| the district. The Chairman said he liad an Alderney 
bull, and found the offspring the best milkers he had ever had. 


Port Qermein, July 17* 

IVesent—Messrs. G. Stone (Chairman), 11. Gluyas, W. Head, E. McHugh, 
W. (Vitteiiden, W. Broadbear, A. Thompson, T. 8. Marshall, W. Mortess, and 
K. H. Henderson (Hon. Sec.). 

Flax. —Mr. McHugh reported that he had sown four acres with flax as an 
experiment. The crop was uj), and locking well and healthy. 

Wheat Pest. —Mr. Head reported that a large acreage of wheat sown by 
him in March had been destroyed by worms. On examination he found at least 
twenty wire worms to the square yard of land. Mr. (Jrittonden did not think 
these worms were to blame for the whole loss, as he {relieved a good deal of the 
grain had malted in the ground. Members thought pickling with blueslonc 
would prevent the worms from attacking the grain- 

Oeficeks.— Mr. G. Stone was re-elected Chairman, Mr. H. Gluyas being 
elected Hon Sec. in place of Mr. Henderson, who was unable to accept the 
|) 08 ition. 


Norton^s Summit^ July 22. 

Inaugural Meethig, 

Present—Messrs. C'. W. Giles, J. J. Bishop, J. Bishop, sen., Thomas IMay- 
ford, jun., John Jennings, J. Pellew', J. Jennings, jun., and W. H. Osborne. 

Business. —Messrs. John Jennings and W. H. Osborne were elected Chair¬ 
man and Hon. Sec. respectively. It was decided to meet monthly on the 
evening of the l?kturday before full moon. It was decided to make an annual 
subscription of 28. fid. per member, with right to make a levy at any time to 
meet necessary expenses. 


Biverton, July 10. 

Present—Messrs. John Kelly (in chair), Dr. Allwork, J. H. Kelly, T. (irave- 
stocks, A. B. Welch, and H. A. Hussey (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Becretary^’s annual report showed that during 
the past year twelve meetings were held, with an average attendance of 7*5 
members. Six valuable papers were read and discussed. Peach aphis has 
been very bad in some gardens, but other serious pests and diseases have been 
absent. Apples affected by codlin moth caterpillars were discovered in the 
local fruit shop, but owing to the action of the Hon. Inspector they were seized 
and destroyed. Messrs. H. A. Davis and H. A. Hussey were re-elected Chair¬ 
man and Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year. 
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HAY VERSUS SILAGE. 

One hundred pounds of lawn mowings will maintain a cow in full health and 
strength for twenty-four ho\irs, and she will give her best supply of rich milk 
upon that allowance. The same quantity of grass will make only 251bs, of hay, 
and will not suffice to keep the animal alive. One hundred pounds of lawn 
mowings put in the silage pit will give OOlbs. of silage, which will keep the 
same cow fairly fat, and she will give a full supply of rich milk every day as 
long as the supply continues. The butter made from the milk of the cow fed 
upon silage or upon green grass will be rich in color and flavor, but that made 
from the milk of the cow fed upon dry hay will lack both flavor and color; it 
will, however, be hard, owing to the absence of a large portion of the oil whidh 
is always present in “ spring butter.” Green feed made into sour silage will go 
more than three times further in feeding cows than when converted into hay, 
and the animals will give much more and richer milk, whilst at the same time 
enjoying better health than when fed upon dry stuff. 


REPORTS OF INSPECTORS OF FACTORIES. 

Office of Inspector of Factories, Adelaide, May 31st, 1897. 

Sir—I have the honor to forward for the information of the Honorable the 
Minister of Industry the following report on the working of the Factories Act 
for the year ended December 31st, 1896 : — 

APPlJCATlON OF ACT. 

T’he Factories Act, which came into operation on the 1st February, 189.>, 
applies only to such factories as are situated within the boundaries of corporate 
towns and such other districts as may he proclaimed manufacturing districts, 
on petition from the ratepayers thereof, under the provisions of the Manufac¬ 
turing Districts Act, 1881. Up to the present, however, the scope of the 
Factories Act has not been extended beyond the boundaries of corporate tow’^ns. 

APPOINTMENT OF JNSPECTOliS. 

Mr. Thomas Farrell—who was the first inspector appointed, and, assisted 
by the late Mrs. Zadow, initiated the working of the Act—was, on August 
1 st, 1896, transferred to the position of Kec'per of the Adelaide Gaol, and on 
September Ist of the same year I was appointed to the vacant post. 

The late Mrs. Augusta Zadow, who was gazetted an inspector on February 
27th, 1896, and took a deep interest in the administration of the Act, died on 
June 7th, 1896, and on July 22nd following Mrs. Agnes A. Miliie was 
appointed to replace her as Inspector of Factories. 

Owing to these changes the work of inspection and registration of factories 
was temporarily interrupted, but Mrs. Milne, who had a long practical 
experience among factory workers and as workwoman herself, immediately 
after her appointment took up the work of inspection vigorously, and with 
marked success. From the date of her appointment to the end of the year 
she made 342 visits of inspection to factories, and earlier in the year 314 
inspections were made by the late Mrs. Inspector Zadow. 

During the four months that elapsed between the date of my appointment 
and the end of the year I was only able to pay a few hurried visits to some 
twenty or thirty factories, my duties as Chief Inspector to the Central Board 
of Health requiring most of my time. I may add that my appointment under 
the Factories Act is without extra remuneration. 
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The factory owners have, with a few exceptions, evinced a desire to comply 
with the provisions of the Act, and the inspectors have been able to get con¬ 
siderable improvements effected in many directions without recourse to law. 

REGISTRATION OF FACTORIES. 

Two hundred and sixty-seven factories were registered under the Act to the 
end of December, 1896, employing a total of 6,130 males and 2,314 females, 
including 683 young persons of both sexes, no children under 13 years of 
age being employed. Appended w^ilJ be found a classified list of factories 
registered to the end of last year and the number of persons employed in them 
at time of registration. 

PROVISION AGAINST FIRE. 

'fhe means of escape in case of fire are fairly good, and in a few of the larger 
Victories a fire hose is kept ready for use, and buckets of water are in con¬ 
venient places to provide tor emergencies. 

CtLXDITION OF WORKROOMS, ETC. 

The majority of the workri>om8 are comfortable and well ventilated, but a 
tow have come under the notice of the in.spectors where the conditions are very 
un.satisfactory. I'hesc are mostly old buildings, sheds, cellars, kc , whtne 
women have to work under various disadvantages. 

HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT AND OVERTIME. 

The Act provides that not more than forty-eight hours per week shall be 
worked in faclories by females or males under 16 years of age, except by 
giving noti(^e to an inspector, when they may be employed for not exceeding 
twelve hours per week extra, provided the overtime does not exceed iii all 100 
bour.s for the year. The inspectors have had some slight difficulty from time 
to time to get employers to fully comply with the provision requiring notice 
to he given when overtime is worked, but on the whole I have no reason to 
think that there is any serious infringement of the Act in this respect. A 
few firms, however, appear to systematically employ their hands overtime 
throughout the year without any apparent reasonable necessity. 

Appimded will be found a return of overtime, made up from the records in 
this office to the end of the year 1896. 

INTERVAL FOR MEALS. 

In different factories the time allowed for meals varies. Some allow an 
liour, others three-quarters, and some half an hour. In all cases, however, 
where the meal time is shortened the employ6.s get the benefit by getting away 
so much earlier in the evening, and this arrangement seems to give general 
satisfaction. 

sanitary ACCOMMODATION. 

The provision requiring separate privy accommodation for the sexes appears 
to be complied with, but there is a lack of privacy in many instances that is 
very undesirable. Tiavatory provision is of the scantiest description, par¬ 
ticularly in the smaller factories, and a few were found to be M'ithout a w'ater 
service of any description. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

My rather short experience of the working of the Act will not waiTant me 
in saying much respecting the effect it may have had on industrial pursuits, 
but, as the result of inquiries and from my own observation, I learn that a 
marked improvement has taken place in many directions since the factories 
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have been under the euperviaioti of inspectors. 1 may also say that as the 
employees become better acquainted with the principles of the Act they view 
it with a greater degree of favor, and the majority now admit the utility of the 
measure. I have, &c., 

JNO. BANNIGAN, Inspector of Factories. 

The lion, the Minister of Industry. 


Return ov FAcnrouiES REOi8TEaEi> vv to December 31, 1896. 


I>esfTiption of Fartor^ 

Nximber 

RCfOstort'd. 

1 Number 

1 M. 

of Perscms Ei 

F. 

nployed. 

V. P. 

Aerated water and eordials. 

8 

' 42 


i 

1 7 

Bo ds and shoes ... 

16 

901 

282 

89 

Bread, biscuit, and confectioneiT . 

1 7 

; 166 

28 

20 

Brush, broom, and mat . 

5 

I 45 

! 18 

8 

Box, bag, and trunk . 

3 

1 20 

1 56 

6 

Butter and cheese . 

2 

1 22 

, — 

2 

Bicycle. 

a 

94 

— 

10 

Breweries. 

‘ 7 

1 121 

— 

9 

Bricks, pottery, and earthenware. 

' 2 1 

1 .’:o 


i 

Carriage, wagon, &c. 

6 

1 132 

— 

2 

Carpenters, joiners, sawmills, &c. 

2 1 

1 79 

— 

, — 

Cooperage. 

1 

14 

, — 

— 

Druggists... 

3 

48 

13 

— 

Dye works and laundries. 

Dressmaking, millinery, &c. 

3 

' 8 

23 

i 

31 1 

i 18 

453 

64 

Distilleries . 

1 ! 

8 

— 


Furniture and upholstering. 

5 1 

09 

10 

4 

Flour mills . 1 

6 i 

156 

— 

2 

Gas works... 

- 1 

30 

— 

— 

Glass bottles... 

! 2 

28 

— 

11 

Hats and caps. 

: 2 

25 

19 

4 

Ironfounders, mechaniciil engineering, &c. 

25 

l.2h7 

— 

77 

Jewellery, &(t. 

1 

12 

— 

1 

Marble and stone works. 

! 1 

7 

— 

2 

Preserving works— 

' i 

i 



Meat. 

1 1 

1 150 

— 

10 

Fruit and pickles. 

3 

1 

36 1 

6 

Printing, bookbinding, &c... 

26 

807 

138 1 

78 

Rope works . 

1 

26 

— 1 

11 

Shirts . 

fi ! 

t 5 

78 

4 

Soap, candles, &c. 

4 

149 

1 — 

10 

Saddlery and harness.. 

2 

121 

4 i 

B 


1 : 

63 

- ! 

2 

1 

; 575 i 

! 

— 

Tea and coffee blending, ^mcking, A;e. 

1 3 , 

70 


31 

Tanning and woolscouring . 

' 7 ; 

192 

— 

29 

Turnery in wood. 

1 

6 

— 


Tailoring ... 

Tin and wire working.. 

GO 

2 

270 

174 

1,104 

117 

63 

Tobacco... 

6 

168 

83 

10 

Woollen mills... 

•1 

7 

9 

8 

Waterproof clothing and rugs . 

1 

8 

16 

4 

Total. 

267 

6,180 

2,314 

683 

_ 


RANXIGAN, Inspector df Factorieif 
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Retvun of Overtime Worked rv Women or Young Pbrmoxe in Factories for Year 

ENDING Bbcbmbek 31, 1896. 


Description ot Factory. 

li! 

i|! 

Women. 

Girls under 16. 

Boys under 16. 

Number. 

1 Hours. 

{ 

Number. 

Hours. 

.. 

Number. 

Hours. 

Bool.'i and shoes. 

2 

120 

i 1,418 


_ 

,n,,. . 


Biscuit-s . 

1 

17 

. 276 

2 

77 

3 

137 

Dross and mantle making.. 

G 

137 

i 1,820 


— 


— 

Dve works. 

1 1 

6 

1 68 

- 

— 

i 2 

24 

Knitting and underclothing., i 

, 1 i 

16 

' 2<>8 

2 

24 


— 

Printing and bookbinding.. i 

! 4 » 

89 

1 1,816 

12 

86 

: 

722 

Paper bag and box. 

1 ^ t 

19 

644 

' 3 

84 

— j 

— 

Shirts ... 

1 2 ' 

35 

1 1,096 

1 

10 


— 

Tailoring. 

: s 

164 

> 2,166 

14 

i 196 

i 

— 

I’otal . 

,24 

603 

: 9,460 

84 

! 

477 

! ^2 

883 



- - 

! 


_ 

_ 

__ 


JNO. BANNIUAX, Inspector of Factories. 


Office of Inspector of Factories, Adelaide, May 31st, 1897. 

Sir—I have the honor to respectfully forward for your consideration the 
attached suggestions by which the Factories Act, 1894, might, in my opinion^ 
be amended should further legislation in this direction be contemplated. 

I have, &CC., 

JNO. BANNIGAN, Inspector of Factories. 
The lion, the Minister of Industry. 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS TO THE FAtrrOlllES ACT, 1894. 

1 . The time wdthiii which a factory may be registered should be reduced 
considerably. 

2 . The number of workers necessary to bring a factory under the Act 
might also, wdth advantage, be lessened. 

3. Should the number of workers fall temporarily below that named in the 
Act the w^orkroom should still be under supervision for a temi. 

4. Inspectors should be empow^ered to require any occupier or owner of 
a \vorkroom to supply particulars, although employing less than the number 
mentioned in the Act. 

5. Shops might be ineduded. 

6 . Record of each employe’s time should be kept; also rate of wages, 
overtime, and particulars of work done for factories and shops by persons in 
their own homes. 

7. The employes should receive a higher rate of pay for overtime, and should 
not be required to make up time lost by public holidays. 

8 . An annual return should be sent to the office of inspectors. 

9. Notices of accident and any important changes in w’orking of factory 
should be supplied. 
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10 . Air and floor space should be defined and inspectors given power to order 
cleaning, limewashing, &c., where necessary: also proper arrangement of sani¬ 
tary and lavatory accommodation and to condemn unsuitable premises. 

11 . Factory should not be used as a sleeping-room. 

12. Inspector should have power to disallow, or recommend for disallowance, 
all unnecessary overtime. 

13. Women or young persons should not be required to serve in a shop or 
other place of business after, or in addition to, working forty-eight hours in 
a factory for the w'eek except as overtime. 


' Office of the Inspector of Factories, Adelaide, January 17th, 1897. 

Sir—1 have the honor to submit the following report on the W7)rking of 
the Factories Act for the year ended December 31st, 1896. 

Since my appointment as an Inspector of Factories, on July 22nd, 1896, I 
have made 342 visits of inspection and re-inspection to factories and w'ork- 
rooms. My inspections have been for the most part confined to factories and 
workrooms in which females are employed in the city and suburbs and Port 
Adelaide. In the performance of my duties I have been most courteously 
received by factory proprietors, and, with one or tw^o exceptions, have been 
afforded every facility for making the necessary inspection. 

IMPHOVEMENTS. 

Since the coming into operation of the F'actories Act I have noted a marked 
improvement in a large majority of the w’orkrooms, both as regards comfort, 
cleanliness, light, and ventilation; also in sanitary accommodation and general 
conditions under which women and girls have to work, and this good result 
appears to me to have been brought about without incurring any additional 
expense to the employer. 

OVERTIME. 

On the whole 1 find that the pro\dsions of the Act are fairly adhered to. A 
few’^ slight irregularities have occurred, such as failing to post up w'orking 
hours, &c., neglecting to send notice of overtime, kc.: in these cases, however, 
the persons responsible have complied with the requirements of the Act when 
its provisions have been explained to them 

The overtime allowed under the Act, vix., 100 hours per year, has only been 
availed of to the full extent by one firm. 

There does not appear to be any general rule for the payment of overtime 
work. Some employers make up the hours into so many days at the end of 
each season and pay the employes at the current rates, while others do not 
allow any extra pay for overtime. Recently I find that afe>v of the employers 
pay their hands at the rate of time and a quarter for overtime and an allow¬ 
ance for tea money. This is an example that 1 would like to see followed 
by all those whose business makes it necessary to detain their employes after 6 
o’clock p.m., as many of the girls live some distance out of town, and their 
scanty earnings will not permit of payment for tea at a restaurant. 

Referring to the question of overtime, required to be sent to an inspector 
under clause 13 of the Act, many of the employers complain that they are 
often unable to send it in twenty-four hours before commencing the work, 
and, as there is no reason to doubt this statement, the inspectors have accepted 
the notice when sent in as soon as possible. 
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OVEECEOWDING. 

One or two cases of overcrowding have come under my notice, but when I 
have pointed this out it has alwap been remedied. Separate workrooms for 
the sexes arc much to be desired, but it is difficult of accomplishment owing 
to the nature of the work in many cases throwing the workers so much together 
that employers do not see the necessity for separate rooms; others are contem¬ 
plating alterations. 

FIEE ESCAPES. 

Fire escape doors and staircases are very good in most places visited, but 1 
would like to see movable fire escape contrivances attached to the larger 
factories, especially the boot factories. One or two of them have fire plugs 
and hose on the premises, also fire backets always in readiness. 

ACCIDENTS. 

No case of death from accident or death from any special cause connected 
with the factories has come under my notice. There have been one or two 
rather severe accidents, but in no case has there been any necessity to apply 
for a medical certificate under clause 15. 

OUTDOOK AND rNDEEPAlD WOfiKEES. 

There are a great many persons who do Avork in their own homes for the 
shops and warehouses; but, not cmplo}ing the number to make it necessarj^ to 
register, I have simply inspected rooms and sanitary accommodation. I am of 
opinion that a great deal of “ sweating ” is carried on in some of these places, 
and in going my rounds I hear many sad complaints of the difficulty to make 
a hare living. Foreigners are chiefly blamed for the sad state of things, but 
1 am of opinion that it is in a great measure the fault of the workers them¬ 
selves, who chunor for cheaj) bargains, not earing how little their fellow 
workers get for their labor. 

('ases have come under my notice where the workers have been offered 2s. 
per dozen for making men’s shirts, Is. per dozen for aprons, Is, 6d. per dozen 
for children's pinafores, “ tucked and frilled,” and find their own cotton. 

One instance has come under my notice where a woman who charged a 
shopkeeper 6s. fid. for making a young lady's dress, and took the amount out 
in goods, wiis told she wmiild get no more work, as the price was too high. 

I have, ^c., 

AGNKS A. MILNE, Inspector of Factories. 

The Honorable the Minister of Industry. 




AND 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Xotwithstandinji; the frc(|ucnt showers, the total amount of rain that has fallen 
has he(*n dihappointinj;, sinc^* the soil in most parts of the wheat-growinj^ areas 
is cpiite dry at Gin. below tlie surface. The lon^ drought has drawn out the 
moisture from a considerable deptli, and crops and heri»age are likely to suffer 
unless the showers continue at shoit intervals during the next two months. So 
far, crops look promising, and, as the drought <*evtainly has broken up, farmers 
and others are encouraged by the pro8j)ects. 


Some ill-considered remarks have been lately made by opponents to spraying 
I'aris green for destruction of codlin moth hirv'te, which may possibly excite an 
unreas liable prejudice against the use of cherries and other fruits. A large 
grower stated that he had made himself unwell through eaung cherries, and 
attributed it t<j the proximity of the eheriy trees to apple tiees which had been 
sprayed for co<llin moth destruction. Many people have suffered from eating 
fre ely of chenjes where no Paris green or other material has ever been used. 
But even liad the trees been sprayed heavily with the strongest mixture that 
can be u.sed with vsafety to vegetation, it would be impossible thut any injury 
(‘ould result from eating the fruit. Paris green consists roughly of one-half 
arsenic, one-quarter of copper, and the other quarter of acetic acid and other 
innocent ingredients. One ounce of this compound iinikes ten gallons of spray 
mixture ; bvo gallons of the mixture will spray a large tree, leaves, branches, 
stem, and fruit, and a very large proportion of the mixture goes to waste and 
falls to the ground, so that only an infinitesimal quantity of arfeonic and copper 
could posvsibly attach to the fruit, and even that quantity is soon reduced by action 
of wdiid, rain, &cc. Analyses of frint gathered seventeen days after spraying 
with Paris green have been made officially in this colony, wdth the result that 
hardly the faintest trace of the minerals could be found; and numerous analysts 
made also officially in the United States of America have shown that a ton 
of fruit would be required to furnish enough arsenic to affect the health of any 
person. Arsenic is used in comparatively large doses by some j)coplc as a 
Ionic, and for other purposes ; but should never be taken except under medical 
advice. Practically, if anyone wishes to injure his health by taking arsenic 
he would require to eat a ton of cherries at one meal in order to effect his 
purpose. 

A 
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Mr. J. Grundy, Second Valley, recently sold some Lincoln wethers, through 
an Adelaide firm of salesmen, and realised up to 458. each for some of them. 


In considering the t odlin moth question, it is important to remember that 
every full-grown codlin moth caterpillar found in bandages, crevices of trees, 
posts, fruit cases, stones, walls, or other places has been produced at the cost of 
at least one apple, pear, or other fruit upon which they feed ; that they do not 
eat anything other than frui»; that each female caterpillar which escapes destruc¬ 
tion will most probably mature into a codlin moth ; and that each female moth 
wdll produce fifty to sixty eggs which will develop into caterpillars—and so on 
without end. The caterpillars which survive the rigors of winter and various 
enemies are com})aratively few, and their first progeny will, if left unmolested, 
cause an increase of possibly only forty to sixty for each insect that survives 
the winter; but the later broods from the pn^gony of the first will be enor¬ 
mously increased in nnmber. By scraping off old bark, killing as many cater- 
jnllars as possible in winter, much may be done to decrease the damage ; by 
spraying all ])ip fruits four or five times at intervals of twelve days after the 
petals have fallen from the flowers, a deal more may bo done in this direction. 
But these precautions ought to he supported by picking off the trees all fruit 
noticed to be affected and destroying the same, together with all fruit day by 
day falling from the trees. Finally, the stems of the trees should all be 
bandaged, and all bandages examined at least once in every ten days, and all 
caterpillars or chrysalids destroyed. 


Fifty years ago all cereal crojis were harvested by aid of sickle, reaphook, 
and scytiic with cradle. Thrashing was principally done with the flail; ploughs 
wxu'c single-furrowed, heavy implements made of wood, and a great many labor- 
saving appliances of the present day were then qui’e unknown At the present 
time a farmer must spend a small fortune in procuring the im})lements and 
machinery necessary to carry on his work. In the old days every farmer spent 
a lot of time and some money in providing shedter for his rude implements of 
husbandry and his live stock. In the present time there are a good many 
farmers who do not appear to consider it neces.sary to provide shelter for their 
most expensive machinery and implements, and the live stock may find their 
own protection against the vicissitudes of weather and climate. 


If producers wish to secure a reliable market and paying prices, it is im}>era- 
tive that they furnish articles of the highest quality and finish. It Is a most 
deplorable fact that somo producers are careless of the reputation of the colony 
in these respects, and try to send away produce that is anything but first class 
in quality, and got up in a slovenly manner. Our customers in Europe are 
always ready to pay well for dainty quality and high finish ; but the inferior 
and rubbishy produce goes into the slums, where *♦ bed-rock ” prices prevail. 
It is costly to send fresh products in refrigerators, and we must secure high 
prices to recoup the expense of transit. Everything sent, therefore, to the 
European or other outside markets should be "of the finest quality, and no 
trouble should be considered too great in order to place it there in its most 
attractive form. “A perm’orth of care gives a pound of profit/^ 
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In 1896 the Bureau obtained from Messrs. W. A. Burj)ee k Co., of Phila¬ 
delphia, U.8.A., seed of Burpee’s All-head early cabbage, which they claimed 
to be the largest of early cabbages, and an all-the-year-round variety. Seeds 
were distributed to most of our Branches, and we have recently received a 
request for more seed from a correspondent at Belton (about twenty miles north 
of Carrieton), who states that a neighbor received some seed from a member of 
the Bureau. “ and all through last summer, in spite of the most severe drought 
ever experienced here, the cabbages formed splendid solid heads and never 
showed any signs of withering He believes it to be the best summer cabbage 
ever introduced.” The Bureau has no more seed of this variety in hand, and, 
as far as is known, it is not sold by nurserymen in this colony, so that any 
persons who have raised plants from the seeds imported by the Bureau will do 
well to obtain a.s much seed as possible from them. 


Orange and lemon trees will thrive best wlien planted in August or early in 
September. If jdanted towards the end of autumn they may probably live 
through the winter. 'I'he roots should not be buried deeply, and the bark of 
the stem muHl not be covered, ’fhe soil shoukl be well drained, light, and of 
good cpiality. A rich shaly soil is best of all. The stems and limbs must not 
be open to the sun, but must be shaded by the leaves. Once the trees are 
])lanted do not dig so as to injure any of the roots, but keep the surface con¬ 
stantly open, loose, and fine to a depth of about 2in. These fruits take a deal 
of potash, sulphur, lime, and pliosphoric acid out of the soil, therefore it is 
necessary to return these matters in the form of fertilisers. Do not use any 
commercial fertilisers containing <‘onnnow table salt, such as kainit, but use by 
preference nitrate of potash or muriate of potash, bonedust, or superphosphate 
of lime, sulphate of ammonia, or stable manure, and calcined gy'psum. Thin 
out lightly wdien }>i‘uning, and remove all dead wood at once. 


The iVgricullural Bureau frequently receives complaints that seeds sent out 
by the Bureau or purcha.sed frern. seedsmen do not germinate, and the seeds¬ 
men are blamed, when, as a matter of fact, the cultivator or local conditions are 
generally to blame. Some months back a farmer in the North wrote that he 
liad purchased certain seeds from an Adelaide nurseryman and none had come 
up. He wished to know whether it was likely the germinating power had been 
purposely destroyed. He now advises us that the seed (French honeysuckle) 
sown in October, 1896, has, since the July rain, started to grow, showing that 
the seed was good, and that the absence of suitable conditions alone prevented 
gemination. 


A desire has been created for the introduction into the Northern agricultural 
districts of the continuous baling presses which are so universally used in the 
United States of America. These can be used for baling bay, straw, and 
similar substances, and will run through enormous ciuantities within a short 
rime. By their aid, the farmers, in localities where neither Ntone nor wood are 
available, construct barns, sheds, stables, and shelters, using bales of stnm in 
their stead. In this colony such bales could be used in the construction also 
of the walls of overground siloes, and also as weights on top of silage. 
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The Central Bureau has secured a small quantity of t-eeds of some of our 
best perennial saltbiishes^ and members of the Bureau in the North and Lower 
North who are desirous of trying same can obtain small packets for experi¬ 
ment on application to the General Secretary. 


A member of Meadows Branch writes that it is a common practice to kill 
cows which have failed to be delivered of their calves; but he has had expe¬ 
rience with animals which have relieved themselves of the dead and shrivelled 
fa?tu8 some time after, and the cows recovered their usual health in a short 
time. 


There are many plants which give large profits when cultivated in other 
countries where the climate is highly favorable, and where the laborers can be 
satisfied with a wage of 2d. to 4d per day. The plants will also exist in tiiis 
colony, but they do not thrive, and laborers* wages would absorb ten times the 
value of the crop. Amongst the plants w'hich wdll grow in tlic open air here 
are ramie, sugareanc, tea, castor oil, pineapple, banana, cotton, and many others. 
Sugarcane develops scarcely any sugar in this climate; bananas and })ineappl(‘s 
give scarcely any fruit, and that hardly fit to eat; and not ore of the plants 
named would pay to grow if laborers* wages were at 2 m. Gd, jier w^eek. 


NINTH ANNUAL CONGRESS. 


The Annual (k)ngrcss of tlie Bureau will be held in the Deputation Room 
of the Public Works Department, Victoria-square east, on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, September 8, 9, 10, 1897. 

AGENDA. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 

10.30 a.m. 

Opening addresses by lion. L. O’Loughlin, M.P., Commissioner of Crown 
Lands, and Mr. F. Krichaufi, Chairman of Central Bureau. 

2.15 p.m. 

Paper on “Manuring of Vegetables,** by Mount CompaHS Branch; follow'ed 
by 

Paper on “Fodders for Hills Districts,*’ by Mr. W, Pearson, Meadows 
Branch. 

7.30 p.m. 

Discussions on “Agricultural Science Classes’* and “Portable Baling 
Presses,*^ to be mitiated by Stockport and Mount Pleasant Branches; and 

Paper on “How to Produce Our Own Fertilisers,” by Mr. H. Napper, 
Johnsburg Branch. 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBliR 9. 

10 a.m. 


Discimion on “ Export and Nomenclature of Apples followed by 
Paper on ** Fruit for Food, Cider, and Vinegar/’ by Mr. F, KrichaufF, 
Central Bureau. 

7.80 p.m. 

Address by Professor W. Lowrie on “ Dairy Cows and Milk Y'iclds.” 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 

10 a.m. 

Paper on Breeding of Lambs for Adelaide Market,” by Mr. Jiio. Davey, 
Yorketown Branch. 


A large attendance of members of the Bureau is requested. All interested 
are invited to attend. 

Will members of Branches attending the Congress kindly leave their names 
with the Secretaxy, so that they may be recorded in the report of the pro¬ 
ceedings. 


NOXIOUS WEEDS. 

KENTKOPirYiiLXTM LANATUM (Saffron Thistle). - This weed first ap¬ 
peared in the South-East, near Naracoortc, and was at first called erroneously 

Star Thistle” (a name applying generally to the centaureas, but more particu¬ 
larly to C. calcitrapu). For a time it has also been wrongly named “ Barnaby 
Thistle,” a cognomen which properly belongs to the so-called “ Yellow Sbxr 
Thistle” (Centaurea solstitialis). The popular name of “Saffron Thistle” applied 
to Kcntrcmhyllum, illustrated on page 98, is derived from its slight resemblance 
in form of flowers to the“ False Saffron” (Carthamus tinctorius), Kentrophyllum 
lanatum has been declared a noxious weed “ within the meaning of the Act,” 
and is without doubt a most objectionable plant, being rejected by all kinds of 
live stock whilst there is anything else they can eat, and displacing plants of 
much greater nutritive value which would otherwise occupy the same land. In 
times of great scarcity of feed live stock will cat this thistle, and, when they 
have become accustomed to it, will even browse upon it when other vegetatiqn 
is available. 

Our illuatratiqp, reduced to about half natural size, is taken from a dry spike 
of flowers. When grown in good soil with enough moisture the plant wdll 
grow 3ft. or 4ft. high, and very vigorous, but under unfavorable circumstances 
the whole plant will be dwarfed. It sometimes lasts through the second year. 
The upper branches and leaves are slightly woolly. I'he leaves are bright 
green and somewhat irregular, the lower ones being larger than the upper, 
are “ crinkled,” and have sharp spines on the points along their edges. They 
are strongly veined, the bottom leaves having stalks, but these become shorter 
towards the upper part of the plant, until the bases of the'leaves clasp the 
branches. The centre of the flower is intensely yellow, and the bracts surround¬ 
ing each are bright green, with a number of sharp spines along the edges. 
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KENTROPHYLLUM LANATUM 


CiRsiiTM ACATTLE (Stemi^ess Hobse Thisti.e). —This plant belongs to a 
genus of thistles comprising above eighty species, many of which are culti¬ 
vated in gardens. This particular species has also been named (/nicus acarna 
and Carlina acama. It is a pretty evergreen herbaceous perennial, prostrate, 
or growing close to the ground, the leaves spreading over the soil from a centre, 
in the heart of which the large purple thistle flowers are produced. This, and 
also many others of the genus, has been cultivated in gardens for the sake of 
its large “ crumpled,*^ whitish downy leaves, which are thickly armed on the 
edges with longish sharp spines. The dower heads are very large, some curved 
into the form of a horseshoe, armed with numerous spines, and with no stem 
whatever—proceeding directly from the crown. The dreadful Canada Tliistle 
(or Ei^lish Meadow Thistle) is very closely allied to this plant. It will grow 
on almost any soil, from dr^r limestone to the richest garden land. It was in¬ 
troduced to this eol^y quite as early as 1845, appearing first on the Adelaide 
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park lands. For a very long time it made no progress, but latterly has spread 
by means of its winged seeds to all parts, so that it was deemed to be necessary 
to have it declared a noxious weed within the meaning of the Act, and this 
was accordingly done about four years ago. Stock of all kinds refuse to touch 
it unless driven to do so by starvation. The illustration shows a little over one- 
balf of a very small plant, which was about 20in. across. Some of the largest 
of them will spread over a radius of 50in. or more. 


THE CANNA. 

{By Maxjbick Holtzk, Director, Adelaide Botanic Gardens.) 

Few flowers have been so vastly improved during the last few years as the 
('"anna, known also as Indian Shot.’’ All the Cnunas arc natives of the 
warmer parts of America and Asia, and the first species, C^nna indica, is 
suj'posod to have been brought to Europe as early as 1570. Gerarde in his 
“ lierballe, or Generali llistorie of Plantes,” printed in London, 1597, says 
that in liis time ” it was in the garden at Padua, that he had planted it in his 
garden di^ers times, but it never came to flowering, and that it must be set or 
sown in a pot with fine soil, or in a bed made of horsedung, in such a manner 
as cucumbers and musk melons are.” A few years later Parkinson says— 

In some kindly years this beautiful plant has borne its brave flowers, but never 
any ripe seed, and that it will not abide the extremities of our winters, unless 
it meets with a stove or hothouse, such as are used in Germany ; for neither 
house nor cellar will preserve' it.” About a hundred years after its introduc¬ 
tion, Clusius saw it in flower in Spain and Portugal by house sidcH, and says 
that the inhabitants use the seeds for making their rosaries. 

There are about thirty well defined botanical species of Gannas, and those 
have given us by hybridisation many hundreds of varieties Of those species 
the following ha\e been specially used to produce h 3 brids:—(janna cdulis, G. 
glauca, i\ indica, C. liliflora, C. gigantea, G. iridiflora, G. flaccida, and G. 
warezewiezii. The first gardeners w^ho undeitook the hybridisation of the 
Ganna were Annee, Bihorel, and Lierval. Their productions, however, could 
not boast large flowers, and were more useful as foliage plants in the sub¬ 
tropical garden. 

Andre Giozy, of Lyons, was the first to produce {'annas wdiich could take a 
place amongst flowering plants, and our large flow ering (/annas are, therefore, 
generally knowm as Grozy Gannas. Others followed in his steps. For instance, 
in France, Vilmorin; in Germany, Ernst, Lorenz, and Pfitzer; in {England, 
Gannell and Paul; in the United States, Vaughan and Burbank; in Italy, 
lately Dammann, with his flaccida hybrids. 

Lombard, in Prance, produced, some years ago, from large flowering Crozy 
Gannas, by hybridisation with C. iridiflora, a set of hybrids which distinguish 
themselves through their pendulous flowers, and are known as iridiflora Gannas. 

’rhe cultivation of the Ganna is of the simplest, and may be explained in the 
following few words:—“ Plant in a good open soil, give plenty of sun, manure, 
and water, and cut the old flower stalks out.^* In our South Australian climate 
the roots may remain in the ground all the year, and will produce flowers for 
nearly nine months out of the twelve. It is, however, advisable to cut them 
down, take them out of the ground, divide them, and replant them in fresh 
ground in July or August. A rich light soil with plenty moisture suits them 
best, and they may be used to decorate the garden as beds, planted in separate 
colors, or mixed together in clumps between shrubs and other plants, as a cover 
to unsightly walls and fences, and as decoration in fountains and lakes, planted 
on smaS islands or sunk into the water planted in large pots or baskets. 
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The cultivation of Cannas from seeds can be only recommended if, on 
account of distance, roots cannot well be obtained; packed in moss the roots 
can, however, in winter be sent to long distances, and a six weeks^ travel will 
not injure them the least. New varieties arc also obtained from seeds, and in 
this case the seeds (which an- very hard, and like little bullets, from w^hich the 
plant has received the name ‘‘ Indian Shot*’) are to be soaked for a few days in 
warm w'ater, and then sown in a p^»t with leaf mould and kept in a warm place, 
w'heii the young plants wdll generally make their ap])carance in a few weeks, 
when they can then be transplaTitcd in good soil, where they will mostly flower 
the first year. 

There are a great many varieties of this grand plant in the colonies, and our 
Botanic Garden possesses, with mt doubt, the largest collection. Many good 
kinds are obtainable at reasonable prices from our nurserymen, and I will here 
enumcraio some of the best varieties. Some of them have only value as foliage 
j)lant8, and are noted as such. All others are what is known as large-flow^ering 
(Vozy Cannas. 1'he above-mentioned flaceida hybrids, called by the growers 
(Messrs. Dammanu k (’<>., iu Naples;, “ Orchid-flowhoring (’annas,” and the 
iridifiora hybrids raised by Lombard will be found at the end of the list 
separately. Ail of them can also he used as foliage plants on account of their 
height and fine foliage. 

A. -LARGE FLOWERING. 

1. Abel Curnere—Dwarf, leaves purplish-brown, flowers bright red. 

2. Admiral Avellan—(*ood sort, with purple leaves and oninge-rod flowers. 

3. Adniiial Courbet I.eavj‘s given, flowers citron-yellow spi tted carmine. 

4. Alphonse l^ouvier —Leaves dark greon, large flowers dark velvety-crimson. 

6. Anflu)mache— Leaves irreoii with brown margin, flowers bright (jarmine shaded blood red. 

i> Antigonie Leaves gieen. flowers scarlet, narrow j’cllow margin. 

7. Atropuiimrca - Foliage plant, with dark purple leaves, flowers small, rosy red. 

8. Raeehiis-—Green ’eavt's, flowers blight sea*let, with pale yello\^ margin. 

9. Baronrie dc Sandrans - J^euves given, flox^ers briek rod, with yel ow margin. 

10. Reaute Poitevine—J.cjmv bliiish-given, flowci*s scarlet-orange. 

11. H. Monnier—Leave''purple tlowei-s bright red. 

12. Hellona—TaM, leaves large purple-bi-onze, floweis fiery pin pie-scarlet 

13. lloune Ktoile—A dwaif saiiety, with green leaves and red flowers. 

14. lireuningsii, fol. vaiieg —Foliage plant, with leaves btrioed and mottled dark and light 
green and yellow. 

15. ('iipt. P. de Su/zoni—Loaves dark green, floi^ers yellow spotted brown-red. 

Ifi. Geres—Leaves bluish gri^tm, flowers golden-yellow. 

17 (’harles Moou^ Dwarf vndrty, with dark griujn leaves, flowers yellow, flashed with red. 

18. C!h. Henderson ^ TiCaves light grevn, flowers fier) red shaded purple. 

IS), (dree—Leave.s du'k green, flower.s salmon, edged golden-yellow. 

20. Comte dc Ganaeaves hiui.sh-green, flowvrs salmon, sjdashed red and edged yellow. 

21. ("omtesse de TKtoile -Tall, haves bluish-groen, flowers chrome-yellow, plentifully 
dotted carmine. 

22. Gousin Jacob—]^eavt\s green, flowers bright red, edged yello>v. 

2L Discolor - A tall foliage plant, with large green and red shaded loaves. 

24. Duchesse de Mortemarl — A fine variety, with green leaves, flowers gohh' n yellow, striped 
and spotted e.rimson. 

25. E. Renan—Leaves purple, flowers bright carmine pink, 

26. EdiUis—Very tall foliage plant, with gigantic bright green loaves. Arrowroot is pre¬ 
pared from its roots. 

27. Ed. Michel—Green leaves, flowers orange-shaded crimson. 

28. Felix Croiisse—Tjoaves green, tinged purple, flowers vermilion-red. 

29. Fred. AVood—Leaves greon, flowers apricot-coloi\)d. 

30. Pranci8i]|ue Morel—Leaves greon, flowers carmine-red. 

81. Gartendireotor Sif^bert—Leaves green, floweis fiery crimson. 

32. Germania-—Leaves gi'een, flowers very large, vermilion with yellow margin, similai' to 
Mad. Cnizy, but color brighter and habit dwarfer. 

33. (floire d’Emple —lioavvs brown, flowers scarlet-red. 

34. Heligoland—Loaves green, edged purple, flowers fiery crimson striped and edged pale 
yellow. 

35. Henry L. do Vilmorin—J-ioaves green, flowers yellow with brown-red centre, 
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»‘J6. Hugo Puchs—loaves fresh green, flowers citron-yellow, lower petals painted 
blood red. 

37. Ithaka—Dwarf, leaves fresh green, flowers scarlet, edged yellow. 

38. J. D. (’abos —A showy variety, with purple leaves and apricotH olorod large flowers. 

39. Jean Liabaud—Leaves dark purple nerved, flowers red. 

40. J. Coidieux—Loaves dark gr(‘enedged purple, flowers brilliant red, 

41. J. S()ularv~-<iood sort, with green leaves, flowers yellow, lower petals spotted red, 

42. Kaisei W^ilbelm—Leaves green, flowers vermilion-scarlet. 

43. Ku^nigin ('barlotte- One of the best, leaves blu sh green, flowers larg(‘ velvety blood 
rod, wdth bniad margin of canary yellow. 

44. Laertes—Leaves fresh green, flowers light scarlet <'dged Jellow^ 

45. Laforcade—I weaves metallic pui’i)le, flowers wine red. 

46. Legionnaires—Tall variety, with puridish green leaves and fiery 8(‘iirlet flow^ers. 

47. Liurvalli—Tall foliage* plant, wdth purple loave-i and silnum-colored flowers. 

48. lieutenant Amelet“- Leavc's diuk gieen, flowers daik cnimine. 

49. L E. Bailly—Leaves green, flow'ers canary-yellow, R])Otlcd dark n^L 

50. Jiohengrin—Dwarf, leaves green, flowers bright red. 

51. Luna—JiOaves green, flowers malmgany-browm, yellow edged. 

62. Mad. (Vozy -Leaves green, flowers huge, bright verimlion w ith yellow maigin. 

63. Mad. Juste—Leaves dark green, flow ers briek red, edged safl'ron-yellow. 

54. Ma Petite Fille—Yoiy dw'aif, leavo.s green, flowers small, yellow', mark(Ml with lake-red. 
65. Manjuise A. de I’Aigle —Leaves green, flowers briek led, edged yellow'. Imantophyllum- 
shaped flow^cTS. 

60. Maitin Lahuzac-—f^enves blight green, Howlers elear vermilion. 

67. Maurice Musy—Dw'arf, loaves glaiuous green, flowcr-i Jake, shaded pink. 

68. Maurice Ilivoir—l^eaves puiple, flow’ers puipli-h red. 

,69. Metallic,a—Tall foliage* plant, with metallic purple b*av<‘s, flowers orangi'-ied. 

00. M. J. Goes—Tall, leaves d*»rk purple, flow'ei.s large, velvety-puiple, sliaded blood n*d 
G1 Miss Sarah T1 ill —Dwarf, leaves green, flowcis dark carmine. 

02. Moritz Jacob » Tall, leaves green, flow'ers chrome-yellow, spotted carmine. 

03. Nardy Pere—Leaves green, ])iirpli.‘‘b ting<‘d, flowers bright cochineal-red 
64 I'J. Belisso—Tall, leaves gn*en, flow^ers salmon and pale jink. 

65. JSiigricans-- Tall foliagi* plant, with dark purple* foliage. 

Of). Niobe—Leaves bright green, flowers orange, edged ycllow\ 

67. (>dy. (ns—licaves green, o-dgc‘d brown, floweiti bright crimson, tinged violet. 

08. Gtto Kroebel --Leaves jiale green, flowers fiery vermilion, edged yellow'. 

69. Paul Bert —Leaves very laige, dark purple, flowers dark orang(*-i(‘(L 

70. Paul Lot'(*ns - Leaves brownish green, flow'crs amaranth-red. 

71. Paul Marcjuant—Iicaves green, flow'ers deep salmon-tinted carmine. 

72. Paul Siegrist— Loaves pale green, flow'ers velvety purple, edged yellow. 

73. Pregmy—Jjeav< s green, flow’ers jade .Rjiifron-vndlow', 8jiott(*d oiangc-red. 

74. Perle des Mas,si vs —Dwarf, leaves green, flow'ers largo orange-r(*d. 

75 President Carnot--One of tlie best puipie-lea v(m 1 vuri<*ties, tlowM*rs vermilion-fjarmine. 
70. Pre.sident Chandon—liCaves dark green, liow'ers (‘bromo-Y<'llow, sjxited lirown. 

77. President Favre—Tall foliage plant, with dark purple leaves, flow'ers rrimaon-shaded 
orfingo. 

78. Princesse de Brancovan—Dwarf, leaves green, tlovvers scarlet, edged golden-yellow'. 

79. P. Bouquet/--‘Leaves pmplish-green, flow'ers largo, ajuicot-colored. 

80. l‘rofe8Sor David—Leaves dark green, flow'crs red, mottled yellovv. 

81. Professor J. G. Bak(ir—Jweaves green, edged purjde, flowers dark purple, 

82. Progression—One of the best spotted varieties, loaves green, flowers golden-yellow', 
spotted brown. 

83. Hose Unique—Leaves green, flow'ers carmine-pink, a striking color. 

84. Safrano—Leaves green, flowers saffron-yellow. 

85. Senateur Millaud—Verv (all foliage plant, with dark purple leaves, small orange flow'ers, 

86. Senateur Montefiore—1 eaves green, flowers large yellow', spotted red. 

87. Sirius—Jjcaves green, flowers yellow, striped rod 

88. Sophie Buchner — L(*avo8 fresh green, flowers bright scarlet vermilion. 

89. Souvenir d’Aza Gmy—Leaves green, flowers bright scarlet, brick-red. 

00. Souvenir de Francois Gaulin—Leaves green, flowers (dear yellow, sjmtted carmine. 

91. Souvenir de Jeanne Chaneton—1 weaves light green, flowers orange-vermilion. 

92. Stadtgaertner Sermholz—Leaves green, edged purple, flow'ers dark scarlet. 

93. The Garden—Loaves green, flowers dark saffron-shaded omnge. 

94. Tonkin—Dwarf, leaves green, flowers yellow, marked hrow'n. 

95. Trocadero —Tall, leaves green, flow'ors orange-scarlet. 

90. Tros—Leaves dark green and purple, flow’ers large, ('armine-juirplo. 

97. Ulrich Brunner-Ijeaves greem, flowers scarlet-cerise. 
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98, Vesuvius—Leaves bluish-greeu. edged brown, flowers cochineal. 

99. Victor Hugo—Tall foliage plant, leaves dark green, flowers scarlet, 

100. Virginia—IiGuves fresh green, flowers canary-yellow, spotted scarlet. 

B.--IKJI)IFLORA CAXJVA. 

1. Alba rosea gmndiflora—'rail, leaves bluish-green, flowers whitish-pink and crearu- 
oolored. 

2 Albert Schenkel—liCaves gieen, flowers rosy-carmine. 

3, firuaiiti — Leav'ca purple, flowers rose-shadf'd carmine 

4. Oh. Dippe—Loaves purple, flowci-s cann ne. 

f). Kliemanni--].tejtvcH green, flowers carmine-rose 

(i. Giittennanni -Leaves glam ous-green, flowers rosy-orange. 

7. Grand Atlas—T^eaves grton, flowers pui-jile. 

8. Mad. E Benary- la^aves green, flowers salmon. 

9. Mad. Margt. Bruant ■-Lettves dark green, flowers carmine. 

10. Mddle. Rose l/Oinbnrd Ijcaves green, ttowm-s losy-salmon. 

11. Nouttoni—liCaves green, flowers purplish-red. 

12 Souvenir rAiigusle Perrier—liCaves green, floweis bright red. 

O.-KLAOOIDA OANNA8, 

These C’annas have been raised hy hybridising^ the large-flowering Cro/y 
varieties with pollen from C’unna flaccida. The flowers are exceedingly large 
and beautiful, hut very ephemeral, and ihe fiower spikes have seldom more than 
two or three flowers open at the same time. The flowers do not produce seeds, 
and the plants must be grown, therefore, from roots. The following varieties 
are at present obtainable from iiurser} men :— 

1. Allcmania ■ Tidl, leaves broad bhiiBh-green, flowers scarlet with broad golden-yollow 
margin. 

2. America -Leaves purple-shaded green and bronzy red, flowers fieiy re»l shaded purjde, 
throat otange. 

3. Aiisiria -Tall, very strong growing, leaves bright gieen, flowers canary-yellow, spotted 
slightly brownish-red. 

4. Bavaria—Leaves bluish-green, tloweis bright golden-yellow, spluslied with searlet-red. 

5. Borussia—Leavt‘s bright gro<*n, flow ers eanarj -yellow spotted tbu'y rod. 

U. Burgiindia —Leaves green, flowers golden-yellow, .spotted s(*arlel, inner sepal.- scarlet -red. 

7. Italia -Tull, leaves bright green, flowers hiight starlet, witli bioad golden-yellow 
margin. 

8. I a F'mncc—Leaves purple striped, metallu; green, flowers bright orange-scarlet. 

9. i*andoia—JjOftves dark purple and bronze, sphished green, flowers fiery rod and purple, 
flamed golden-yollow. 

We poftsesH a great many more varieties, but the above will be sufficient for 
selection. Annually there are put into cultivation a number of new varieties, 
many of which are introduced into the colonies. I will, however, leave their 
description for another time. 

I hope that this short article will induce readers who are not already 
growers of this beautiful class of plants to give them a trial. To prevent 
disappointment, however, I will remind my readers that ornamental plants are 
not distributed by the Botanic Gardens, unless as exchange for donations of 
valuable plants received previously. 


Shba Butter. —In answer to a question, “ Shea butter is obtained from 
the seeds of Bassia Parkii, a tree groMung in Africa. The product is called 
“ Qalam butter in that country. The Indian butter-tree is Bassia butyraeea, 
a native of Nepaul and Almorah hills. The fatty substance obtained from 
the seeds is used to adulterate “ghee(boiled cow-bultcr). The flowers of 
Bassia latifolia consist very largely of sugar, and great quantities arc raked 
up from beneath the tree.s and dried as ftH)d. They are also used for the 
manufacture of spirit. 
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• EMERGENCY” FODDERS. 

Experience, extendinfif over more than a century, has shown that the 
climate of Australia is very uncerta,in in regard to its rainfall, more especially 
on the southern portions. Periods of drought arc painfully frequent; vege¬ 
tation of nearly every description dies out; wuterholcs, creeks, and lakes dry up; 
and animals, both wild and domesticated, suffer famine and thirst more or less 
proportioned to the severity of the drought. At short intervals these droughts 
occur, and thousands upon thousands of sheep, cattle, and horses die from sheer 
starvation. The “ good seasons” occurring between these periods of drought 
are often characterised by luxuriant growth of vegetation of all kinds, far in 
excess of the season’s reqviircmentsfor smslenance of the animals which have to 
live upon it. This surplus at the time is of no value ; but if it could be nmdt^ 
available for the peiiods of drought would be worth a gieat deal, and would 
save the lives of those animals whicli otherwise would die from staivation. 

One is here forcibly reminded of the story of l^liuraoh and Joseph in Egypt, 
and is tempted to offer the same advice which Josejih offered, and which saved 
not only the lives of the Egyptians, but also those of many of the surrounding 
nations. It will be remembered that Pharaoh acted upon tlic advice given, 
stored away great quantities of grain during the seven \ears of plenty, and 
thus not only saved the lives of his own people, but helped to save those of his 
neighbors—for a consideration. 

This leads to the practice of ensilage, by Inean^ of Nvhich fodder may he 
preserved in pits for an indefinite period, secure against fire, retaining its suc¬ 
culence, and going much further in its sustenance of stock than when made 
into stack “silage,” and still further than when made into hay. 

Any nutritious plant ca.n be made into ensilage ; but it must always be borne 
in mind that the plants arc not improved by being ensiled, neither arc they 
deteriorated, except in so far that they lose a little of their weight and much of 
their bulk in the process. Green fodder stacked for sweet silage w'ill lose a 
great deal of its moisture, and will not be so suitable at least for milking cows. 

During the latest season great numbers of live stock on stations in New' 
South Wales and eisewdierc have been fed upon ensilaged natural herbage, 
upon lucern ensilage, lucern hay, &c., whilst upon adjacent runs the animals 
have died of starvation because simihir provision had not been made. 

“ Geranium,” native clover, and many uncultivated grasses and herbs could be 
stacked or turned into siloes during the good seasons as provision against 
periods of scarcity. This, of course, involves a deal of labor, and some expense, 
and the value of the supply W’hilst tliere is plenty of natural fodder in the 
paddocks is of very little importance ; but when there is not a blade of grass 
upon the farm or run, and there are flacks and herds dependent upon any 
provision made by their owner, the possession of ample supplies of forage in 
stacks of hay, lucern, or in siloes filled up with green cereals, sorghum, maize, 
or natural herbage places the owner in a position to carry his stock through 
in good condition, and possibly even to purchase from bis poorer neighbors, 
and so take the fullest advantage of his provident forethought. 

Such provision, however, is only such that every true farmer should naturally 
make in a country with such an irregular and uncertain a climate as that of 
Australia. Even the straw of his cereal crops is a valuable stand-by, and may 
be useful at all times in maintaining dry stock. The longer the straw is left 
upon the field after the grain has commenced to harden the less its value, and 
the less even will be the value of the grain. Exposure diminishes the quantities 
of oil, sugar, gum, starch, and aroma in the straw until at last there remains little 
else than vegetable fibre, equivalent in value to rotten tow, 
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Straw alone is liable to cause constipation, but this tendency can be 
corrected and the nutritive value of the fodder increased by the addition of 
about lib. weight of molasses to each SOlbs. of fodder. The molasses can be 
dissolved in Igall. or 2galls, of water, and sprinkled over the straw. In some 
cases it may be desirable also to add a small handful of salt. 

Amongst the plants worthy of the attention of Australasian farmers and 
graziers are the following:— 

The Prickly Pear (Opuntia species).—The Prickly Pear, or Indian Fig, 
is largely used for fodder in North Africa. The variety grown there has much 
larger leaves and fruit than the one common in Austmlia, is a larger grower, 
and has less thorns. One variety indeed is practically thornless, being covered 
wdth a soft down instead of prickles. The deshy leaves, which contain over 
90 per cent, of water, are generally used ; but, according to an article appearing 
in La lievue Tnnimnm^ the fruits are far more valuable and nutritious. The 
Arabs live to a large extent upon the fruit from July till November. In Africa 
also the Kaffirs and Hottentots are very fond of the fruits. The Prickly Pear 
will grow in almost any soil, except of a moist and clay nature. Poor stony soils 
in dry districts suit it well. The yield of leaves or fruit is very large, and the 
spineless varieties re{(uire no preparation before being fed to stock. In South 
Africa this plant is largely grown, and the young leaves of the ordinary varieties 
are cut and passed rapidly through a fire to singe off the prickles, and then fed 
to ostriches and cattle. In the New South Wales Agricultural Gazette for 
A])ril, 1H97, Mr. W. L. Boyce, of Lochitnar, gives some particulars of his 
ex[)crienc’e with these ])lants. In 1895, owing to the scarcity of other feed, he 
fed his cows on i)oiled Prickly Pear leaves, wdlh very satisfactory results. For 
the first few days it acted as a purgative, but after that they kept the bowels 
nicely open, and the animals improved in condition. At first bran and salt 
were added, in order to get the cows to feike to it; but this is not absolutely 
neciessary. l*igs also do well on the boiled pear. F'or a boiler he used a 
200gall. irhn tank, with a 17in. manhole, set in a trench in a sloping bank, 
with a fireplace 2ft wide by 18in. deep underneath, and a flue 2ft. wide by 
tiin. up the ba<‘k. This gives a good draught, and the tank, being half 
buried, retains the heat well. About 9in. of water in the boiler is sufficient; fill 
up with leaves and fruit of the pear in large bunches, put on the lid as tight as 
possible, make a quick fierce fire, and the steam will cook the pears thoroughly. 
They soon settle down in the boiler, when more should be added. The leaves 
can be easily removed from the boiler with an ordinary pitchfork, and if enough 
for two or more feeds is cooked at one boiling put the lid on at once, and the 
contents will remain warm for a day or two. After steam is up any leaves added 
will tlioroughly cook in about twenty minutes. Where the plant is plentiful, 
and fuel and water handy, one man wdth two or more pots could look after 200 
head of cattle. The boiling or steaming renders the thorns and prickles soft 
and harmless. The lid of the boiler must be close enough to confine the steam, 
else it will be necessary to cover the leaves with water, which means that 
much more fuel will be required. Mr. Boyce is so satisfied with his 
experiments that he intends planting the large-leaf spineless variety of 
Opuntia. 

Mr. M. Holtze, Director of the Adelaide Botanic Gardens, has a few plants 
of this growing, and will give a few leaves for planting to anyone wishing to 
try it. It will be necessary for those desiring a few leaves to call or send to the 
Gardens for the same. 

The Amkrican Aloe (Agave Americana).—In South Africa the Agave, 
or American Aloe, is considerably used in seasons of drought as a fodder for 
stock, principally ostriches and cattle. In Mexico, its native home, the Agave 
is regarded as a special stand-by. The following extracts from reports 
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furnished by gentlemen who have had experience with the plant are taken 
from the Capa Ayricultural Journal :— 

“ During the late drought it has been found a most valuable resource, the 
starving stock not only having been kept alive, but they have done well, 
proving that the plant is both wholesome and nutritious. 

“ I tried the leaves of the American Aloe cut in strips, and passed through 
the chaffeutter. It was eaten by the ostriches with avidity, and with some 
mealies (maize) the birds did right well. With the addition of bran my 
Shorthorn bull seemed to like it, and did well on it. It is not so laxative as 
Prickly Pear, and I think more nourishing. Sheep arc very fond of the small 
plants. 

“ I have had considerable experience in testing its excellent qualities as a 
fodder for sheep, cattle, and ostriches. Horses do not take to it. The fruit 
pole of the aloe gives a splendid yield. The ostriches remained in Hrst-class 
condition. The oxen kept in good w'orking order, and milking, which would 
otherwise have been suspended, was carried on through the drought. The leaf 
itself is excellent fodder, and I find that once sheep and cattle have become 
accustomed to it they will not leave it alone, even in good seasons, when they 
have plenty of green feed, such as lucern, barley, &c. 

There are now planted on this farm some twelve miles of American Aloe 
fencing, chiefly along the boundary, but I fear it will prove a failuie, as cattle, 
sheep, and spring-bucks all take it greedily as soon as the pasturage gets a 
little diy. 

“ It will grow anywhere except in wet ground. It vshouUl have at least a 
square yard to each ])lant. 1 cut away the outside leaves for food, leaving the 
inner ones to unfold for the next year. If planted as I suggest its j)roduction 
per acre would be greatly in excess of any fodder plant I know of.’’ 

As the American Aloe will grow well even in the driest portions of this 
colony it would be worth a little trouble and expense of jdanting some as 
fences. The only treatment of the leaf required is to cut in slices lengthwise 
and chop it up with a chaffeutter or other implement. 

“ Trke Lucern ” (Cytisus proliferus).—Another plant of considerable 
value is the so-called “ 'JVee Lucern.” This plant was introduced by the late 
Dr. Schomhurgk in error for the true Tagasaate (C. palniensis). In many 
parts of the colony it hits done exceedingly well, and where stock has got 
accustomed to it they do well on it. Like many other fodders, however, it is 
sometimes difficult to get the animals to take to it. It will grow in a variety of 
soils, and once established grows rapidly and ri‘sists the severest drought. As 
a breakwind for an orchard or vineyard it is doubly useful, as the clippings can 
be fed to stock. For planting hedges, sow the seed in prepared beds, and 
when large enough to handle set out the plants at about Gft. apart. For 
grazing, either sow in furrows about 4ft. apart, transplanting to fill up misses 
and protect from stock until firmly established, or sow in nursery bod and 
transplant to about 4ft. to Gft. each way. To cause fresh succulent forage the 
plants should be pruned doMm every year, especially at the top, where stock 
cannot reach to browse upon the foliage. 

Furze (Ulex curopecus).—Furze, gorse, or whin has long been known to 
possess considerable nutritive value as fodder for fam stock in England and 
Scotland. Dr. Voelcker and Mr. Lawos (Rothamstead) gave the following 
analyses;— 

EooU«. Flesh-forming. Fat-torming. 

Furze. 3-21 9-38 

Mangolds ... 1*61 8*60 


Swedes . 1*91 /5'93 

Carrots ... 0*60 1018 

Turtiips.*. 1'80 4 43 
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For several years past pastoralists in the poorer parts of New Zealand have 
been experiTncnting with furze in feeding their sheep, anil the results have been 
highly satisfactory. At lluglen Mr. Moon has fed his sheep on furze to a 
considerable extent durine twenty years hy systeniaticully burning off the old 
[ilant in rotation, and thus promoting young and succulent growth. In 
Waikato as many as three sheep per acre have been maintained on young 
gorse for several months in winter and part of the hot dry summer. After¬ 
wards fifty-six of the same sheep were put on twent 3 -seveii acres, when the 
young plant was 6in. to 8in. long. About half the land was covered with 
furze, and the rest with weeds and foggy grass. At end of June the sheep bad 
improved to nearly fat, the furze being eaten down close wdiilst the grass was 
hardly touched. This is equal to four sheep per acre during autumn. The 
most successful experiments in this directiim have been carried out by Messrs. 
Williams at the Bay of Islands, where much of the soil is of a poor gravelly 
nature—as poor as can be found. Land which formerly carried only 1500 sheep 
was in two or three years so improved by the sf)read and cultivation of furze 
that 2,000 were depastured on tlie same area, and kept in far better eondition 
than the small flock of former times. Furze seems to benefit the land. Furze 
should not he allowed to go to seed, and if not eaten close down should be 
mowed every year to keep it young and succulent. Messi\s. Williams plough 
four furrows about 4in. deep, and sow the seed on thes(‘ strips, leaving a space 
of *‘5ft. between, wdiieh enahies the sheep to browse on both sides of the rows, 
(‘ating the furze close down and not injuring their w(*ol. Seeds of a spineless 
(ioul)le-fiowering variety of gorse or furze liave been sown, but not long enough 
to give reliable results. The quality of the mutton and of the worth of sheep 
fed upon furze is uniformly satisfaetory. Furze would not grow on our plains, 
but in the moist, hilly districts, on poor soil, will do well. On some of the 
more elevated portions of the Flinders Kange it should also succeed. 

Shea oak (Casuarina quadrivulvis).—Sheaoak tops have long since been 
recognised as a valuable foddt*r in seasons of scarcity, and lamentable destruc¬ 
tion has been effected amoiigst these trees by teamsters. Shtvp and cattle are 
A cry fond of the foliage and pick up the fallen leaves regularly. If live stock 
an' kept out of any place whore sheaoak trees have lately existed great numbers 
of }ouug Ueeswill spring up, and in about four \ears will l>eeome large enough 
to allow of stock being ri'admitted, and they 'vill obtain a large amount of food 
from the leaves which fall all the year through. The male and female trees are 
slightly different in appearance, this being mure ap])arent when they are in 
flower. Grass will grow beneath the branches of sheaouks right up to the stem 
or trunk. 

BucKiursH (Salsola kali).—This is a plant Avhieh seems to luxnriate in dry 
hot weather when even the indigenous sultbushes succumb. The plant is deep- 
rooted, keeps green and succulent where everytliing else is dried up, and is miudi 
liked by cattle when the> have once taken to eat it. Milking cows maintain 
their condition, and give good quantities of rich milk when they can get 
‘‘ buckbush ** to eat; but they require an education before they w ill toneh it. 
The plant is thickly provided with short, stiff, sharp spines, but Avhen eaten they 
do not appear to be harmful. 

There arc many indigenous shrubs and trees which afford nutritions food 
for live stock, including the numej’ous “ saltbushes ’’ (which should be culti¬ 
vated, especially on all farms), Kremophilas, Dodonseas, Myoporums, Sugar 
Gums, Gunn^s Eucalypt, Peppermint Gums, Acacias, kc. Where these or 
other bushes or trees upon wdiich stock browse are growing naturally, caie 
should be taken that the plants are not destroyed by overstocking. Larger 
tiees should have the branches lopp d and not cut right dowm, as has been 
done in many cases. 
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PLANTS FOR ALKALINE AND SALTY SOILS. 

Owing to frequent inquiries concerning plants which will grow on alkaline 
and salty soils, the following information has been collated from publications in 
the Bureau library:— 

Fodder Plants. 

Grasses. —Agrostis alba, var stolonifera—A perennial jiasture grass of consi¬ 
derable value; grows luxuriantly on moist soils, or on land subject to periodical 
inundation ; will also thrive on saline wet soils. Alopecurus bulbosus^A 
perennial grass, growing on salt marshes. Chloris glauca—A tall, handsome 
grass, producing a large amount of comparatively tender herbage ; grows on 
brackish marshes. Elymua condensatus—A tall, coaise j)ercnnial, native of 
British Columbia, where it grows on alkali-impregnated soil; by some autho¬ 
rities it is regarded as of some value for fodder if cut or fed down before the 
stems got hard, but others regaid it as useless for this purpose. Glyccria 
maritima—A slender grass with creeping rliizomes, growing along the tide¬ 
water marshes of the seacoast in parts of North America, where it i.s regarded 
as of considerable value. Panicum grus-galli—"J'his well-known and valuable 
annual fodder grass does best on light, rich, moist .soils, and is also rc'portrd to 
succeed on somewhat saline soil, and particularly on brackish watercouises. 
Paspolum distichum—A slender creeping grass, biennial or jieiennial; thiives 
well on salt marshes : is injured by frost. Poa distans—A slender perennial, 
suited to moist saline soil. P. Fosteri—'fall ])erennial, veiy nutritious. 
Psamma arenaria—The w'ell-knowii Marrcin grass, the best <d‘ all sand-binders. 
The late Baron von Mueller sa)s it can be grown on sandy saline soil inland; 
of very doubtful value as a fodder exee])t when quite young. Spartina juncea 
— One of the most valuable grasses growing on the American .salt marshes, 
large quantities being cut for hay: grows from 1ft. to 2ft. in lioight: ])ereniiial. 
S. stricta—Tall, coarse perennial salt-marsh grass, of little if any value for feed, 
but makes first-class thatch. Sporobolus airoides - Stout, coarse tussock grass, 
growing on sandy and more or less alkaline or saline soils along rivers and 
streams; eaten by stock when more tender grasses are not a^ailablc. S, aN]>e- 
rifolius —A low creeping perennial, growing on alkaline ])lains. S. orientiilis— 
A wdry creeping perennial, giowdng upon saline soils; fairly good fodder. S. 
Wrightii—A stout, tall-growing })erennuil, ])rodueing a large quantity of coarse 
feed ; as a hardy perennial for saline bottoms subject toiiooding is worthy of 
attention. Zoysia pungens, or Coast Couch Grass—An indigenous perennial 
creeping grass, growing on sandy shorCvS , an excellent fodder plant, and re¬ 
puted to succeed well on saline soil. 

Fodder Shrubs, Trees, &c. 

Mangolds. —In many paris of South Australia good crops of mangolds 
have been grown on alkaline soil. Its value as food for stock is too well known 
to need mention. It is stated that land too salty for cereal crops will, after 
two or three crops of mangolds have been taken off, give a good yield from a 
wheat crop. 

Saltbxtshes. —Amongst the most valuable of all fodder plants for alkaline 
soils our indigenous saltbushes rank highest. These include species of A tri¬ 
plex, Chenopodium, Kochia, and Rhagodia. Very careful experiments have 
been conducted by the University of California with these plants on their alka¬ 
line soils, and the reports are most satisfactory. Amongst the best of the 
naHre perennial saltbushes are the following :—A triplex scmibaccatum—A 
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procumbent plant of vigorous habit; will thrive on strong alkaline soil where 
very few other plants will grow ; small plants set in alkali spots in Tulare 
County ((California) made a thick matted growth, I Oft. in diameter, in one year. 
A. nummularia - (iiie of the largest of our saltbushes, and also one of the 
best; grows very quickly, reaching a height of from (>ft. to 8ft., and produces 
a large amount of nutritious fodder. A. halimoides, A. leptocarpa, and A. 
limbata are smaller in growth, dwarf or prostrate, but produce a large amount 
of fodder annually. (Chenopodium auricomum is an erect perennial, from 8ff. 
to 5ft. high ; a rapid grower and very valuable. Kochia villosa, K. aphylla, 
K. sedifolia, K, j^yramidata, and others arc hardy, drought-resisting shrubs, 
from 1 .U’t to 4ft. in height; strong growers,and \cry valuable. Rhagodia billar- 
dieii is a hardy shrub, generally found on or near the sea coast: grows rapidly, 
attaining a height of 8ft or more. K. parabolica, or "‘Old Man Saltbush,” 
is one of the best known and most highly valued of all the saltbushes; grows 
to a height of 10ft. R. hastata is a .smaller grower, very hardy and valuable. 
R. nutans is a spreading, prostrate plant, covering a large space in suitable soil. 
Culti\ation.—Most of these saltbushes are easily propagated by means of either 
( Utliiigs or s(‘eds. Generally speaking, the best results will be obtained by 
planting in the autumn before the land gets too wet and cold, but seed sown in 
('avlv spiing, while the soil is still moist, will frecpiently do as well. Rost 
1 exults will be obtained by sowing seeds in beds and transplanting when the 
young plants are about 3in. or 4in. high, (’’uttings should be of medium-size 
wood, 8in. to long, and set in the ground at least bin. 

Cauiuj Rr.AN ((Jeratonia siliqua).—Kxperiinents eoudiieted at the Tulare 
Station, (California, show that this vtTy valuable fodder plant is fairly w^ell 
adapted for alkali soil, a five-year-old tree on rather bad sandy alkali soil 
being over 10ft. high. 

'FAMvarx and (’ascvkina, oii Shlauaks. —'Fhe various h])ecies of these 
tNvo (li\erse genera of plants thrive remarkably well (ni alkaline soil, and in 
se asons of scarcit) their foliage is of considerable value for stock. They are 
hard), (piick growers, and easily propagated, the former from cuttings anil the 
latter from seeds. 


Miscellaneous Trees. 

Aceording to the 189 4-95 report of the University of G.ilitornia, the follow¬ 
ing trees have beim found to succeed on more or less alkaline soils : —Syeaniore 
; Rlatanus orientalis) — A rapid grower, hardy, and the large.st alkali-resisting 
tree* y(‘t t(*slcd ; a ]>laut, five years from seed, on (’xirernely bad soil, measured 
2fift. in height and 2 lin. in girth 8ft. from tlie ground. Poplar— A number 
of speeies of poplar, including Populus canadensis. P. ITemoutii, P. fasiigiata, 
raid others do well. Oaks ((iuereus Robur, (i lobata, (I. cerris, (i. pi'duncu- 
latn) will grow on mildly alkaline soil. Mulbciries—The Russian and Japanese 
tlinve on alkaline soil, but the American varieties will only succeed on medium 
grades of alkali. Some of the maples do well, but the Pacific (Viusf and 
Jajranese laigc-lcaved forms are so far a failure. The cork-bark elm and the 
.slippery elm (Uhnus fulva) do well. J^ocust trees (Robinia pseudacacia) do 
well and make strong growth; also li. viseosa. The honey locust (Gleditschias) 
also grow well, but arc not large. Eucaly])tus am 3 adaliua and Grevillia robusta 
do fairly well on medium alkaline soil. Palms—I'he African and Arabian 
dates will grow on such soils, some being very resistant of alkali. The b(‘st of the 
Phaniix family for this class of soil is the wild date (J\ canariensis). Some of 
the pines do fairly well, especially Piuus oanariemsis. Tlie Texas umbrella tree 
(Mclia Azedarach) is widely planted, and seems to gro>v wdiere few other 
S])eeies thrive. I'he native myrtle, or cockatoo bush (Myoporum iusulare), clocjs 

P 
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well on moist saline soils, and makes good hedge plants, especially on sandy 
soil; it is readily propagated from cuttings, and is a valuable plant for 
arresting drift sands. Several varieties of fruit trees will grow on mode¬ 
rately alkaline soil; the hardiest is probably the pomegranate, 1 he common 
quince and the pear are also resistant, and may be grown on the less alkaline 
soils. Of all fruit, however, the pomegranate and the mulberry are best for 
these soils. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 

By Geougb Qitjnx. 

In mild situations, where late spring frosts are rare, tomato plants ran be 
set out in the open ground when they have reached a height of from 4in. to 
6in., according to the sturdiness of the plants. Some growers shelter the 
plants from the cold or rough winds by the u<e of kerosene tins cut in two 
lengthways in an oblique manner, retaining the toj) attached to one half and 
the bottom to the other. This affords a covering above and on tw'o sides of the 
plants. As soon as the plants are well established and can Ijear exposure a 
stake of common bamboo reed, wattle, or any suimble timber should be pro¬ 
vided, and the stems tied up to the same from time t(j time "J'his keeps the 
fruit out of the dirt and wet, giving a raon* even Ramf)le and greater freedom 
from diseases. Second sowings of tomatoes may be made in outdoor pits with 
slightly raised sides or sunken walls, so that a covering can be placed over 
when necessary. 

Towards the end of the month, in early mild districts, cucumbers eotild be 
put out under glass shelters, but the attempt is risky. 

Growing crops of peas should be staked, and the soil well stirred between 
the rows. Red and silver beets may be transplant('d. 

Sow lettuces and cress; radislies of the short type can he sown in cool 
situations, where shade may be given. In small gardens these sowings may 
be made every third week to keep up a succession of these salad plants. As 
the mouth progresses make sowings of melons of various kinds—water, sweet, 
and pic, 

C’ucumbers, marrows, gourds, pumpkins, and trombones; these should l>e 
sown in rows, and th(j vines afterwards tmiiied to allow' for irrigation channels 
being opened. They seem very partial to humus; consequently all available 
green weeds should be turned under the soil intended for tlieir reception. It 
is a good ]»lan to sow' the seeds in small hillocks raised several inches above the 
surface of the surrounding soil, so that the stems will not be injured by w'ater 
around the collar sections. 

Sowings of dwarf and runner beans should now be made in the earlier loca¬ 
lities referred to. C-anadian Wonder, Dwarf White, Oaseknife, Negro, and Pale 
Dunn are all good dwarf sorts; but an American variety called “ Best of All*^ 
was tested by the writer, and yields quite three weeks earlier than Canadian 
Wonder when sown upon the same date side by side. Of the tall sorts. Aspa¬ 
ragus, Butter, and Caseknife varieties are considered good. 

AH the ground between rows of vegetables should be hoed frequently. 
Potatoes should be hoed up as required. 

In the mountainous districts, where plenty of water is available, continue 
the sowings^and transplantings recommended in notes for last month, 
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Lettuce Rust. —Early in August the Hon. Secretary Gawlcr River Branch 
forwarded plants of lettuce showing numerous brown spots on the leaves, 
which later on develop and cause holes similar to those caused by shothole 
fungus in apricots. The lettuces become attacked about the end of July, a few 
spots appearing here and there, and rapidly spreads until the leaves become 
completely riddled and spoilt. Early plants appear to escape the disease to a 
large extent, while some varieties seem less subject to it. Plants of Iceberg 
lettuce growing alongside a badly-diseased patch of plants only show a few 
holes hero and there. Specimens of diseased leaves were sent to Professor D. 
McAlpinc, vegetable pathologist of the Department of Agriculture, Melbourne, 
who kindly examined them, and reports that the lettuces are attacked by a fungus 
which does not seem to have been observed before, and which is a new species. 
Tie has named it Fusariiim lactuem. Since the disease is new he <*aniiot speak 
definitely of remedial action; but as a different species of the same genus 
occurs on tomatoes, causing what is known as the “ sleeping disease,” similar 
measures to those adopted for that disease may be recommended in this rase, 
that is, to carefully remove and burn infested leaves and make a liberal appli¬ 
cation of lime to the soil. Good drainage, to promote aeration of the soil, and 
a .sufficiency of jdant food in the soil should be provided. 


ARSENICAL SPRAYING FOR THE DESTRUCTION 
OF CODLIN MOTH, 

WITH NOTES ON THE LIFE HISTORY OF THE MOTH 
IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Rv George Quinn. 

In South Au.stralia the codlin moth exists in the cater}>illar fonn during the 
winter, hidden away snugly in its cocoon woven iu the cracks and knotholes of 
fruit trees, posts, stakes, or anything in the orchard that is available at the 
time when the caterpillars leave the fruits. They also winter in fruit boxes, 
cracks in fruit rooms, cellars, ike Almut September on the plains country—a 
few weeks later in the cool hilly districts—th(‘8e caterpillars gradually change 
to their pupa or chrysalis forms. During the first w^eek in October some of the 
moths, which have formed inside these reddish-brown cases, split open the 
thick ends of the pupm shells, and emerge as fully-developed insects. The 
sexes pair, and a few days later the females begin to deposit fertile eggs upon 
th(j young fruits which are then formed. In about six days, according to the 
l>e.st European and American authorities—the egg-hatching has not been tested 
in this colony yet—the young caterpillars emerge, and iire almost too small to 
see plainly with the naked eye; but, by close examination, I have found them 
crawling upon the surfaces of pears. These small caterpillars burrow into the 
pulp of the fruits, and in about three weeks are mature. They invariably eat 
the kernels out of some of the seeds, but not just prior to quitting the fruit, 
as described by European entomologists, for larvm a few days old can be 
traced into the core, and be found inside the husks of the pips. When full 
grown the caterpillars quit the fruits, whether they still hang upon the tree or 
fall. If on the tree they lower themselves by means of threads to the ground 
or branches below, when they crawl about the trees, or stakes, posts, &c., 
looking for crevices in which to spin cocoons. If the fruits arc taken into 
fruit robins, they find cracks in walls, &c. If the fruits are left in boxes for a 
short time, the caterjnllara secrete themselves in the cracks or cornel’s of the 
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boards. Thus far the life history here tallies with that of colder countries. 
By definite experiments of hatching the larvae in ventilated boxes hung in 
trees having all the characteristics of the natural conditions, I have been able 
to arrive at the opinion that we have at least two distinct broods of codlin 
moths here. The first brood emerges and acts in the manner described above, 
and before ('hristmas some of the first caterpillais which quitted the fruits 
have again passed through ihc changes of cocoon-making, (hanging intopupa^ 
forms, and emerging as perfect moths, ready to start the c} cle of egg-laying, ike , 
over again upon the then almost fully-grown fruits. 

These experiments proved that the winter caterpillars hatch into moths 
irregularly from the beginning of October until the middle of November, and 
deposit their eggs accordingly, gi\ing rise to a Hiic(*essioii of young caterpillars 
until the beginning of December. About the third we ek in December tlie first 
moths of the second brood begin to appear and (le[)osit eggs, and members of 
this second generation of moths continue hatching and cgg-laj iiig until the end 
of February, 'J'hiis, upon the dry plains country, we find minute larvae 
buiTowing the fruits until w^ell on in March. This overlapping of broods 
would give the impression that there w^ere greater num’oors of generations 
than actually exist. 

In this colony th(‘ a}>f>lo and pear fruits ar(‘ attacked oipially badly, the 
quince coming next, usually ft out later caterpillars. I have on rare occasions 
found larvae in peach, apricot, ])lum, and nectarine finit<, but have not }el 
succeeded in hatiliing a moth from any of these Up to the present all 
attempts at dealing with the fully-developed insects, viz., the moths, have 
proved useless; hut the liabits of the catetjnllars are decidedly in favor of 
their destruction befort? tliey enter the fruits or after they leave them. 

Tf at the time the first minute caterjullars emerge from th(^ eggs the fruits 
are thoroughly ern eloped in a film of matter poisonous to them—the nearer 
the fruits are to being perfectly coated the more complete will be ihe destruction 
effected—the small iusec'ts will not penetrate the fruits. Then, as the fruits 
swell rapidly at first in growth, and frcshly-de]>osited c^ggs develop into larvoe, 
so the poisonous coatings must be repeated at short intervals to counteract 
these effects; hening in mind always that every caterpillar of the first gem^ration 
destroyed will probably nu^an twenty less in the second generation, it is all- 
important to do the woik thoroughly from the outset. Arsenical sprays have 
been proved s.disfactory in many parts of the woild, wheie tested with the 
thoroughness suggested above, as a means with wdiich to coat the fruits for 
poisoning the young larva?. Paris green, wdicn properly compounded, has been 
ihe form usually found most in favor; bul, it must be ]>roperly compounded— 
every minute crystal should contain its element of poison, and as it is ground 
to an impalpable powder these poisonous grains can only be separated by 
microscopic* aid. 'Ihc spurious samples sold often contain more arsenic than 
tlie proper compound, but coarse crystals of uncombitied arsenic are not likely 
to be taken up by a minute calerpillai w'hosc mouth ishaidly as wide as the end 
of a coarse hair: besides this defect, the disastroUvS results of this pure and 
partly soluble arsenic upon the foliage and bark of the tree would be enough 
to condemn its use. 'J'he certainty with which the (aterpillars will exist 
without feeding, after escaping from the fruits, in stakes, rubbish, posts, walls 
of buildings, fruit rooms and cases, on stems of trees, &c., until ready to emerge 
as moths, show’s us how necessary it is to remove all of these harbors by 
scraping the trees clean of rough bark, crevices, &.c., and using bandages 
around stems and limbs to trap the larva», examining them weekly, keeping all 
rubbish, stakes, &c., away from the orchard, removing tiees that grow over 
outbuildings, fences, &c., collecting from trees and ground as far as possible all 
infected fruit for immediate destruction, or destruction of the larvso therein, 
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being careful about what we put into our own fruit cases, and what we receive 
in cases from others: and, what is also important, making fruit rooms as far as 
possible smooth-walled and closely-ceiled, so that, being empty of fruit in the 
springtime, when moths begin to hatch out, u thorough fumigation may be 
applied with sulphur or cyanide. It might well be added that cultuial and 
training operations which are conducive to lo>v-spreading easily-reached trees, 
sound and sturdy in limb, will be a most important factor in dealing with this 
post; but, apart from preventing the ravages of codliii inoih, the other 
advantages claimeid by this last suggestion will no doubt be eoiniiioing lo many 
enterprising orchardists. 

In view' of the controversy in South Australia as to the value of spraying 
with arsenical compounds for the eradication of the codlin moth pest, the 
following extracts from recent corrc'«pondeuce will be of interest. It must he 
remembered, in computing the cost of the o])ei’alion, that nearly all 
jirogrossive growers spray with Bordeaux mixture for the suppression of apple 
and pear scab, and therefore for the first two sprayings wdth l^aris green there 
is no t'Xtra cost for labor, as the tw’o can be used together. 

In February last the Agricultural Bureau communicated with Professor 
L. (). Howard, head of the Fiitomological Branch of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and one of the foremost authorities on Kconornic 
Kntoniology, askinj liim his ad vice as to treatment for codlin moth 
((Uirj>ocapsa pomenella). giving him at the same time the substance of the 
recommendations of the Bureau as to scraping, whitewashing, bandaging, 
spraying with Paris green, ike. 

On the 2()th May the following letter w'as received from l^rofessor Howard : 
—Your letter of the 26th of February duly received. You seern to liave 
pretty wxdl summarised the measures to be employed against the codlm m >th. 
All of the methods mentioned have been practised or are being practised in 
this country. Nevertheless, our main reliance, or almost sole reliance, is on 
arsenical sprays, Paris green and London purple are the poisons commonly 
used, and at tlie rate of 1 lb. to 15t)galls. or 2()0galls, of water, as you suggest. If 
you can get tlie fruitgrowers to use the other measures which you mention in 
connection w’ith the spraying of trees, so much additional good will be secured. 
When the spraying is properly done with good apparatus the results are so 
satisfactory that our own orchardists very rarely adopt the more troublesome 
and more expensive remedies, such as banding and the removal of loose bark, 
or other precautions in the matter of fruit cases and barrels, all of which are, 
howev'er, very useful and desirable/’ 

Mr. George Neilson, F.L.S., late curator of the Burnley Horticultural 
Gardens, Victoria, writing in reply to inquiry as to what he had done for this 
pest, sa\s :—My experience of spraying w'as a complete siuteess. lu 1896-4 
the whole of the crop of apples was destroyed. During 1891-5 a thorough 
system of spraying with Paris green was undertaken, with improved, but not 
quite satisfactory, lesults. On the l^aris green being analysed it was found to 
be highly adulterated. During 1895-6 Blundell’s Paris green was used, and 
gave very satisfactory results; and during the past season there was saved from 
this destructive insect fully 96 ])er cent, of the crop. 1 am aw'are that it has 
been stated that it is of little use to spray trees for insect or fungus j»ests, but 
my answer to this is that by carefully following the advice give i by Mr. (’has. 
French in his * Handbook on Insect Pesis,’ the injury done by this pest <!ari 
be reduced to a minimum. There is no doubt whatever in my mind as to the 
value of spraying, if carefully and consistently carried out. I used the Paris 
green at the rate of lib. to ISOgalls. to 200gdll8. of wtitcr. I cominoncod 
spraying as soon as the flower petals had fallen and the young fruit formed; a 
second spraying was given ten days after, and a third eight or ten days later, 
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care being taken to avoid spraying during strong sunshine, the work being done 
in the early morning and late in the afternoon and evening. This, with 
bandages periodically and carefully examined, will be the means of saving at 
least 90 per cent, of the apple crop.*’ 

Mr. T. W. Kirk, F.L.S., biologist to the New Zealand Department of Agri¬ 
culture, wrote that there was considerable difference of opinion as to the value 
of arsenical spray for codlin moth, and if he had to choose between spraying” 
and bandaging and destroying all infepted fruit” he would choose the latter, 
* although it is certain they should be used in conjunction with each other. 
Experiments in New Zealand have shown that excellent results follow careful 
and systematic treatment on these lines. Spraying is undoubtedly of very 
great value, and must be repeated at short intervals in localities where the 
‘‘ grub” is bad. The bandages should be examined at regular intervals and 
the caterpillars destroyed. Some lasmanian grow(‘rs do this by passing 
the bandages through a clothes wringer, after which the bandages arc replaced. 
For bandages he prefers strips of news])aper twisted and put round the tree, 
with another piece crumpled and ^daced in the fork. These arc gathered at 
regular intervals and burnt at once, new bandages being placed on the trees, 
'rhis is a cheap, efficient, and expeditious way of killing the caterpillars. 

Mr. James Lang, of Harcuurt, Victoria, a large apple-grower, writing 
in reply io an inquiry as to his experience with Paris green, said he had 
1 educed his loss by fully one-half by spra)ing his trcCwS four times, at intervals 
of from ten to tw'elvo days, and is so satisfied with the result that this coming 
season he intends to spray six times, as he believes he wi'll almost c()mi)lctely check 
the })est. Spraying must be continuecl up to the end of December to do much 
good. lit* used lib. Paris green to loOgalls. of water, to which a little quick¬ 
lime is added to prevent injury to the trees. He also bandages his trees, and 
tra])s a great number of caterpillars in this way. Picking and destroying all 
fruit showing signs of infection is also necessary. In regard to the question 
whether it pa}s to spray, he states he is confideht that it does, provided the 
work is performed in an intelligent manner with proper appliances and standard 
strength Paris green. In 1890 he had 400 cases of “grub” eaten apples, 
while this year his loss was only 200 out of a total of considerably over 4,000 
cases. In previous years he sprajed with Paris gi-een twice, but found this 
insufficient, and last hcason was the first time he had been able to give the 
])est a decided cheek. Without any spraying he was sure he would have had 
scarcely half a crop of sound apples. His orchard is situated on the slope of 
a hill, and consists of thirty acres of fruit trees, twenty acres of which are 
apples ])lanted from ten to thirty years, and arc therefore average-si/.ed trees, 
bearing from fibusb. to lObiish. per tree, odd trees bearing as much as 26bush. 
The spray pump is attached to a 50galL cask and fitted with two hoses, so that, 
with one man to each hose and one to pump and drive the horse, two rows ol 
trees are done at a time. It takes on an average one hour to charge and spray 
the contents, the three men doing the twenty acres of apples in two and a half 
days, working eight hours, and using about l,000galls. of the Paris green 
mixture. The actual cost of four sprayings is as follows :—Two men for two 
and a hdlf days, at 2s. Gd. a day=l28. fid.; fi^lbs. Paris green, at Is. per lb., 
fis. fid.; total, 19s. foi each spraying, or a total of £3 16s. The usual rate 
paid here for young men is from 10s. to Ifis. per week and keep. The horse, 
of course, is always on the place, so there is no extra expense for this. In 
order that the work may be done 4 )roperly, Mr. Lang always accompanies the 
men, so that tliere are only two men’s wages to charge; but allowing for wage 
for three men, oUowunce for horse, wear and tear, &c., he considers that £7 
will more than cover the expense of spraying the twenty acres four times. 
Allowing that only 200 cases were saved, this shows a clear profit of £18; but 
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Mr. Lang says his spraying operation saved many hundreds of cases. In an 
orchard where no means are adopted to keep the pest in check it is only a 
matter of time for the whole of the crop to be aflectcd. Many fiuitgrowers, 
without giving spraying a proper trial, say it will not pay to spray, but he is 
convinced that any grower who tiikcs up spraying with a determination to clear 
out the pest will meet with success. 

Mr. W. J. Alien, the New South Wales fruit expert, writes that he has had 
considerable experience in California and Canada in dealing with the codlin 
moth, and is sure that with three or more sprayings with Paris green, careful 
examination of bandages once a week, and tlie picking of all infected fruit, 
nothing but the best results will ensue. He has never yet heard of a single 
case where any injury followed the judicious use of Paris green as a spray. 
To render it more insoluble it is advisable to mix about lib. of freshly slacked 
lime to each pound of Paris green, and allow the same to stand in about 8qts. 
of water for twelve hours, when it should be added to 200gull8. of water for 
use. 

Mr. Quinn, Inspector of Fruit, has tested spraying with Paris green of 
genuine quality, us proved by the Public Analyst, in a consistent manner at the 
orchard of the Parksido Lunatic Asyhim. He sprayed e^'cry fourteenth day 
from October ‘23 until January 15, giving seven sprayings in all. I'he 
trees were old and stunted, having injured trunks, and only about nine trees 
out of nineteen treated bore a good croj) of fruit. The stems of the trees were 
scraped and limewashed in winter and bandaged in November; twenty-nine 
bandages were used upon nineteen trees. Tlie ground was cultivated under 
and around the trees. The bandages were examined at frequent intervals, and 
any fallen and infested fruits carefully gathered. Of the fallen fruits about 
oue-sixth were injured by lar> a* of codlin moth ; on no occasion were more 
than twenty-eight larvic found in tlie tw^enty-nine bandages. Unfortunately, as 
the earlier apples began to ripen, they were removed without pcmiisvsioii by 
patients and others up to reaching height from the ground, but no persons were 
poisoned, so that this misfortune proved a source of instruction. In f'ebruary 
th(‘ remaining fruit was gathered, carefully counted, and every fruit suspected 
cut open and examined; the propoition of sound fruits was over 90 per cent, 
of the whole. The Paris green was used at the rate of lib. to 160galls. of 
water, lOlbs. fresh lime, and the same weight of brown sugar being added to the 
mixture. From the trees in the same row's, which were sprayed several times 
in a hurried manner up till Christmas by the hospital attendants, not more 
than 50 per cent, sound fruit was taken at the gathering time, while the 
proportion of catiTpillars found in bandages around their trunks were vastly 
more numerous; as many as twenty w'cre counted frequently under those on 
one tree. 8omples of the fruits which had been sprayed sexen times with the 
strength of Paris green given above, and on which the ijaces of the lime could 
be plainly seen, were tfiken at once on being gathered to the Public Analyst, 
who stated, after testing same, that No appreciable quantity of arsenic 
could be found about the samples,^’ thus show’ing, as has been frequently 
proved in other countries, that there is no danger of poisoning, as the apples 
were tested very soon after being sprayed, and while so much of the mixture 
remained on the fmit as to prevent anyone eating them without first carefully 
wiping them. 

A number of persons having ridiculed through the daily press and else¬ 
where the statements made by Mr. Jas. Lang, of Harcourt, Victoria, resjiecting 
the actual expenditure incurred by him in spraying twenty acres of apple trees 
with Paris green and lime solution for codlin moth, it may be of interest 
to fruitgrowers to state that Mr. Walter Sage, of Angaston, who is one of the 
most experienced of our orchardists in the use of tlie spray pump, has given 
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thoX'ost of sprayinpj thirty-seven acres of apricot trees once with winter strength 
Bordeaux mixture, as carried out by himself, as follows:— 


t A. d, 

84n)s bluestono . 0 16 0 

601])m. limo . 0 1 '6 

One iiuin’H wages (thrift' thtys), a,t 58. per day . 0 15 0 

I’wo boys’ wages (three days), at 28. Cd per day. 0 15 0 


Total cost ... X2 7 'A 


The trees are of medium size, and bore 14 tons of marketable apricots last year. 
The spray pump was an old one which had been in use some years, and the 
method of using a hose on each side, as stated by Mr. Lang, was adopted. 

In comparing these figures with those furnished by Mr. Lang, deducting in 
each case the cost of the materials, it will be seen that the respective costs for 
labor per acre are Mr. Sage, thirty-seven acres, .‘lOs , or about 9|d. per acre: 
Mr. Jiang, twenty aens, 12s (id, or 7 jd. per acre. It must be rcincmbcrcd 
that while the individual ajnicot trees do not take so miieli time to spray as an 
apple tree of the same size in full hearing, every apricot tree has to be sprayed, 
while of the afiplcs those bearing a small to poor crop, of which there are 
considerable numbeis in eveiy large orchard, require very little material, as the 
fruit alone recjuircs spraying; consequently the average in each cast' would 
jirohably he nearly e<pial. The extra time, if any, requiu'd for spraying an 
ac're of apple trees would he ei[ualisocl by the lesser cost of tlie Paris gr(‘en 
mixture as compared with the Bordeaux mixture, it boirg about one-third less. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SEPTEMBER, 

By Or.oKGE (iuiKN. 

The ploughing or cross ploughing of the orchard should he conqili'ted as 
soon as possible, all weeds being turned under completely. In earlier localities 
the soil should be cultivated down to a fine tilth before the furrow linrqis 
become set and bard, hut in later situations the open ground will take in 
more rain. 

The fruit trees arc now starting into active growTh, and this is a good time to 
work in quickly soluble manures, such as sii])erphosphate and potash in various 
forms, sowing from 4lbs. to (dbs. around the spread of the branches of each 
tree of fair size, just prior to using the cultivator. 

Where receutly'phinted trees are budding out, more })articularly those which 
have been cut back to a single stem to start the main arms, a (careful over¬ 
haul should he given and intermediate buds rubbed out, so as to spread these 
branches good distances apart along the trunk, giving each main arm when 
grown a separate grip upon the main stem. The distance hetwn^eii each arm 
should approximate to 3in. A man can go over a great many trees in a day, 
and the after value in strengthening the trees more than compensates for the time 
spent. All growths starting below the grafts or buds should be rubbed out at 
once, so that no sap is drawm away from the desirable portions of the tree. 

Where the sap is moving readily grafting mav he started, and in a mild 
season like this « start can bo made several w'eeks earlier. For large stems 1 
prefer the bark graft, inserting several around the section; for instance, stumps 
fiv)m 3in. to ()in, in diameter should have from two to four scions inserted. 
The advantages of this method over the sjdit or wedge graft is that the wood 
of the stock is not split, and consequently heals up without much danger of dry 
rot setting in, providing always that the wound is covered with grafting wax 
to exclude damp or dryness. For email stocks, say up to I in. in diameter, the 
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wliip and tonpju (5 graft is best. I will assume that the readers of these notes 
know how to cut the scions and stocks for insertion of these kinds of grafts, 
and how to hind up the same when fixed. 

The ])lanting of citrus fruits has been dealt with in a separate article. 

A'arious ])(;;8ts will wake into activity during this month, and efforts should 
he made to check tliem. Tlie Black Aphis of the jK^ach and orange will soon 
become plentiful, and must be attacked at once with tobacco and soft soap 
spray or resin wash, following up the apjdications (juickly to counteract the 
rapid breeding habits of these pests. The peaches can be treated at the crown 
of the roots with tobacco wash, Igall. to each tree at time of spraying. Take 
(;arc when spraying for the a])hidcs or scales to saturate every cranny and 
partiede of twigs, leaves, and stems right clown to the crown of the roots; this 
IS the only way to make the work thoroughly effective. In early districts the 
summer strength Bordeaux mixture could be used by the end of the month, 
when apricot and peach trees have shed their blossoms. The strength is 5lbs. 
l)lue>toiie, Tilbs. flesh lime (also 5lhs. molasses in wet localities), to make 
oOgalis of wash for spraying. There is every evidence of this being a damp, 
luimiil spring, and the fungoid diseases of the orchard will most probably he 
ver) active; henec' I think the summer dressing will be distinctly necessary 
this season. Orchanls in which eocllin moth lar\{c arc found should he 
cleaned thovouglily duiing this month, as the moths will emerge in October. 
All app]<‘, }>car, and (piiiua' lret*s, and any other trees adjoining these sorts 
should be thoroughly edeaned of old bark, and the knotholes. See., scraped out. 


NOTES ON PLANTING CITRUS TREES IN 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

By Gkokgi. (^riNN (Inspectok or FKrrr). 

The cultivation of the citrus family has been tried ton certain extent in nearly 
all tlu' settlc^d districts of South Australia ; consequently a fair estimate <‘aii he 
made of the localities in whiedi marketable fruits can he produced. The 
members of this family are nearly all natives of the tropical /one, and are 
thereb)ie imudi averse to extreme cold and wet or frosts. I know that 
oninge and lemon tiTCs grow and fruit fairly well in some frosty situations, 
but tlie fruits of the orange are thick skinned, spongy, and lacking flavor. On 
the Adelaide plains as far north as (jawler and along the southern seaeoast 
good fruits arc jUixluced. These arc districts with a good rainfall and an 
e(|uable temperature, most probably rendered so by^ close proximity to the sea. 
Along the River Murray and on the western slope of the Flinders Range, wheie 
the rainfall is veiy liglit, with irrigation splendid fruits are grown. The 
extreme cold and wet of the Mount Lofty'^ Ranges, and the South-East, or the 
dry and frosty situations of the Lower North are not suited to the production of 
good oranges, lemons, &c., witlioiit elaborate shelters, which are outside the 
limits of profitable culture. 

It might he said generally that a gentle slope is the best situation in which 
to plant citrus trees, because better natural *draimigc is assured, and in regions 
bordering on the cold limit—that is where three or four degrees of frost are 
experienced—an inclination towards iiorth or east is preferable on account of 
the extra warmth obtained. If the position selected is not well sheltered by 
natural breaks, such as belts of native timber, sharp ridges of ground, tiC,, a 
breakwind should he provided at once. If a large area is being planted in an 
open spot an immediate break could be made in the form of higli paling or 
galvani/.ecl-iron fences, inside which could he ])lanteda living breakwind of trees 
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«uch as loquat, almond, sugar gum, pinus insignia, tree iucern, boxthorn, and 
others. In selecjting the sort of breakwind tree 1 would strongly commend either 
almond or loquat, the latter for preference. Both of these will give some return 



FIG. 1. 


for the ground they occupy, and where oranges thrive well the loquat will 
fruit regularly. 

Finding suitable soils within the mild areas mentioned above is a somewhat 
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lUfficult matter. Citrus trees thrive best in free loamy soils, with gravelly, 
well-drained subsoils. If the surface soil should be a heavy loam, containing 
moderate quantities of clay, and the subsoil be shaly, broken slate, through 
which water percolates freely, success is almost sure to follow in planting: but 
where a good free soil overlies a thick, cold, heavy layer of retentive clay the 
trees will be very short-lived, usually dying just as they come into good 
hearing. The best way to test the suitability of the soil for oranges or lemons 
is to dig holes here and there over the block for a depth of about 2ft. If, 
as in some parts of the Adelaide plains country, it consists of about a foot 
of good soil overlying about 6in. of stiff clay, beneath which a rubbly marl 
is found, then the intending planter can decide whether he will be willing 
to incur the cx.pensc of breaking through that layer of clay or putting 

in drains, in which, if the slope be 
even and the rows of trees planted 
20ft. apart, an underground wood, 
pipe, or stone drain should be put 
dow'ii between each row. If the 
fall in the ground runs obliquely 
across the general slope make the 
drains in that direction, keeping its 
course 'veil away from the stems of 
the trees. 

This practice islargelyand success¬ 
fully used in the other colonies, and 
I am confident in the course of a few 
years much of our land now deemed 
unsuitable for citrus culture will be 
planted to these fruits. The Mdiole 
of the area to be planted should be 
broken and subsoiled to a depth of 
frtmi loin, to 24m., according to its 
free or gravelly (diameter. The sub¬ 
soil should be kept in its original 
position. Digging holes should be 
strictly avoided, excepting where 
the soil is extremely loose and well 
drained. Unless the ground has 
been impoverished by a preceding 
giowth of orchard trees no manure 
should be placed in the ground at 
the time of planting. If the soil is 
poor a dressing of 3lbs, of bonedust 
could be mixed with the soil where 
it will not come immediately in con¬ 
tact with the roots of the young 
tree. 

Unlike the conditions existing in 
the eastern colonies, all of our citrus 
plantations must be irrigated, and 
intending planters for market pur¬ 
poses should make an assured supply 
of good water one of the main 
considerations before planting. It is very doubtful if water for which more 
than 6d. per l,000galls. is jiaid cm be used profitably in the production of 
citrus fruits in this colony. 
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Having secured to a fair degree all the necessary conditions of climate, 
situation, soil, shelter, and water, we must consider what to plant. Among the 
sweet oranges the Navels are most sought after, and from what I have been 
able to see of the Washington Navel in this and the other colonies, am of the 
opinion that it surpasses our Australian Navel. It bears earlier, more evenly, 
has a thinner skin, less “ navel inserted in the pulp, and the aperture of the 
umbilical mark is less prominent and less liable to split. St. Michael is a very 
fine orange, the best of ordinary types. Malta or Blood is also in demand. 
Parramatta is a favorite, but the fmits from young trees are likely to be puffy 
and thick skinned. The Oval (^hina is so very near the Compuda in general 
qualities that they can be paired for selection liio is a good strong grower. 
Sabina is a finely-flavored tliin-skinned variety. vSiletta is a somewhat 
dwarfish, prolific, clustering fruited variety that is much in general favor. 

In hifctcr oranges the l^oorman and Flat Seville are both good for marmalade 
purposes, and no doubt in moderate quantities would be profitably grown. Of 
citrons the Bengal varieties are best, Knight’s being loss pulpy. Mandarin 
oranges are worth mu* h more attention here than they have received, for in 
some parts of the colony they thrive and fruit freely, and there is very little 
doubt that fruits of excellent quality of these could be grown with judicious 
treatment on the Murray and along the western slopes of the Flinders Range. 

The well-known Canton, Emperor, and Scarlet varieties are all good, but a 
new variety known as Dancy's Tangerine is of greater excellence, while this 
again is inferior to the Queensland variety, “Beauty of Glen Retreat.’’ Of 
limes the West Indian, Paper Hind, and Tahiti are good, but not much in 
demand. In lemons there is not a great variety. The Lisbon is the best 
known sort, pretty well all the otliers being merely types. Eureka, Sicilian, 
and Villa Franca are, however, recommended, and the Variegated Lemon also 
has its advi/catcs The distances at which citrus trees should be planted from 
each other vary with the nature of the soil and the known habits of the 
varieties selected. Sweet oranges are nearly all strong growers hi rich soils, 
and should, under such circumstances, be planted 26ft. apart; in medium 
soils 20ft. will be sufficient. Lemons require about the same ground. 
Mandarins and limes only require about 18ft. betw^een the trees, and in poor 
soils the marmalade sorts and citrons could be planted a similar distance, but 
usually they require 20ft. 

Having pre})ared the ground as indicated herein, the positions for the trees 
should be pegged out and the soil well broken and pulverised in those spots. 

The older citrus growers in Australia have dearly bought their experience in 
regard to planting these trees, and now, instead of planting them on a level 
with or below the surface of the ground, as shown in Fig. 4, a mound is made 
varying from Oin. in height upwards, and from 4ft to 6ft. across, according to 
tlie porous nature of the ground. In localities where the drainage is not so good 
a higher mound is raised and vice versd. The tree is placed in the ground so 
that the soil-mark from the nursery upon the stem is on the top of the mound, 
as in Fig. 3 ; tlie base of the ball of earth enclosing the roots is just below 
the common surface of the surrounding orchard land. The advantage claimed 
for this method is that the trees are not so readily injured by water, and con¬ 
sequently do not suffer from “collar rot” to any great extent-a defect only 
too frequently met in the older-planted citrus groves of this and other colonies. 
In our illustrations Fig. 1 represents an orange and lemon tree which are 
fair types of trees as received from the nursery. The orange tree on the left 
represents a tree lifted carefully with a ball of earth attached to the roots, 
which is highly desirable, as then the tree receives no check in the shifting. 
The lemon tree on the right is a fair type of what is received by a planter 
residing a long distance from the nursery. From the ground-mark on the stem 
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to the top of the loaves measures 4ft. 6in. When the bagging is removed the 
soil falls away, and the roots are left bare, broken, and out of proportion to the 

**^^8uallv the planter puts this sort of tree in at once, perhaps after clipping 
off a few^damaged roots; the result generally following is that the young twigs 



FIG. 4, 


wilt, and the tree gradually dies back for a couple of feet. In the meantime, 
supposing that the tree lives, shoots come from the lower buds of 
a new set of branches are formed. It has been found by experience that if the 
tops be cut back severely, and the roots trimmed carefully, as shown m J‘ig. 
these trees, when planted in soring or early autumn when the soil is getting 
warm and mellow, have every chance of recovering and forming good trees, 
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In the portions of South Australia indicated herein as having been proved 
suited to growing citrus trees transplanting should begin in spring (generally 
September), as soon as evidences of groM'th begin to appear, and may bo carried 
on safely until the end of November. If water is available and the young trees 
have only to be carried a few yards, they may be shifted mifely throughout the 
summer by a skilled man; but planting should be stayed from November until 
about the middle of March under other conditions, and then should be discon¬ 
tinued about the middle of April, as the trees moved later do not get a fresh 
root-hold before the ground becomes cold, and consequently may perish during 
the winter. All citrus trees should be well watered immediately on being 
planted, and any that have lost roots during the lifting should be staked. A 
mulch of loose stable manure spread around and over the mound —hut not 
agamst thn stem —will greatly assist newly-planted trees through the first 
summer. 


EXPORT OF FRUIT. 

Report on 1897 Season. 

The following report, dated July 15, has been received by the Minister of 
Agriculture from Mr. E. Burney Young, Manager of the liondon Produce 
Depot:— 

1 have the honor to inform yon that about 10,000 cases of South Australian fruit have 
been sent to me for sale this season, ('onsisting of apples, grapes, pears, and (juineos. 

Apples. —1 append a list of the various kinds sent, with remarks against each. I have 
divided them into two classes, namely A, those of which five or more shipmt'nts have la»(‘n 
made, and B, less than tlnxt inimher. I Iiave placed them as far as possible in their order 
of merit, though in many instances it is extremely diflieult to give their relative A^alues 
when so few 8pecim<ms have been sent and of many varieties there is little choice as 
regards their saleable qualities. Clooj)atras and Bunn Seedlings stand out very promi- 
nently as the best varieties, and many of those of w’hich only a few speeimeTis have been 
sent are more saleable apples than those of which a number have been sent. Some very 
good class apidos are not good travellers and have not realised as good prices as inferior 
varieties tliat are bettor keepers. The following is tlie list, the figures representing the 
highest price realised ;— 

A. —Cleopatra, 20s., very excellent; Bunn Seedling, 20s., ditto; Htone Pippin, Hs., 
clean fruit and very good traveller; Homan Beauty, Hs., fine apple, but requires very 
careful packing; Sturmor Pippin, 12s., good class, but spoeimens sent not the host, 
Htrawberry Pippin, I3s., good class but not good travellers; Jonathans, Pis., good class 
but very bad travellers; Nortbem Hpy, 14s., good class, but not good travellers ; Heinetto 
dll Canada, 128., inferior class and difficult to sell. 

B. —Garibaldi, 128., good saleable apple, good color; Fearns’ I’ippin, 14s., few sent sold 
well, good travellers; Five-crown Pippin, ISs., very good travellers; Blenheim Orange, 
13s., good doss, fair traveller; Hibstone Pippin, iJs., good class, but not best specimen 
sent; London Pippin, 16s., good traveller; Majetiii, Pis. (hi., fairly saleable; Welling- 
tons, 12s. (or Bumelows), good class cooking apple; Taunton, 12 b., fairly saleable? King 
of Pippin, 138., few sent, good saleable apple; Scarhit Nonpareil, fig., considered good 
class, but no good specimen sent; Beauty of Australia, 128. 6d., fine apple, not very %ood 
traveller, very few sent; Hoover, Os., high color, but wretched travellers; Hhepherd’s 
Perfection, 1 Is., one consignment only, fairly saleable; Kaspberry Pippin, 128., ditto; IS^ok 
Pippin, 1 Ss,, one consignment, nice clean apple; Bismarck, 11s., one specimen, fairly saleable; 
A(Lms Pearmain, 128., ditto; Lady Henniker, 12s., ditto; Shockleys, 10s., ditto; Nick-a- 
Jack, fis.,second-class apple; Lady Baly,Os.,ditto; K. J. Greening,Os., ditto; Ben Davis, 
9s., ditto; Striped Beefing, 7s., inferior quality; Gravonstein’s, fis., no good specimen; 
Boston Kussots, fis. 6d., ditto; Winter Unoining, fis., ditto; Butch Mignon, 6s., ditto; 
Spitzenberg, 78., inferior; Pomeroy, 10s. 6d. (probably Cleopatra); Indian Winter, 4s., 
(probably same as Hoovers), very bad travellers. 

I observe a very marked improvement generally in the selecting, grading, and packing 
of the fruit and the marking of the o^ses. Some of the shippers are to be highly con- 
gratulated upon the care and neatness shown. In some instances, however, the old faults 
of packing small and large fniit together, toc> much paper packing, and the inclusion of 
inferior fruit (some diseased) is still observable. 
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South Australian fruit is getting a good name on the market, and it is a pitv that any 
fruit should he sent which tends to detract from this reputation. A considerable quantity" 
of fruit has arrived over ripe. What the cause is T am unable to say. Either the fruit 
has been packed when too warm, tfiken too ripe, or not carried at the right degree of 
temperature—probably often a combination of two or all of these causes, lint wherever 
the fault lies every effort should be made to remedy or avoid the defect. 

Okapbs.—M essrs. T. Hardy & Sons’ enterprise in shipping grapes last season has led to 
the j^ipment this season of further quantities by that firm and by several others, comprising 
Almerias or Dairas (red and white), Boradilla, Belas, and Muscat. Some of the early 
arrivals brought good prices, but the later arrivals, particularly those by the Ballaarai and 
Oratava^ came in very bad condition, and were almost unsaleable. The following is a list 
of the prices obtained 

Per Boradilla, 22 cases, prices realised Ss. 6d., berries small, some wasty, 

color too br<»wn; Red Daira (10), 20 b.; Wliite Daira (8), 208.; Boradilla (19), 20s ; 
Baira (16), 208. 

Per AmtraL —Boradilla (20), Ss. to 7s., very wasty, color not good: White Baira (18), 
I5s., do. (2), 7s., condition good generally, but a little wasty; Boradilla (12), I2s,, variable, 
some fairly good, others wasty; Baira (2), 22s. 6d., sound and clean; do. (18), lOs., 
bunches that held well together; do. (8), 68, 8d., wasty. 

Per Varrainatta .—Muscat (2), useless; lied Baira (7), 48,, very wasty; do. (1), useless; 
mite Baira (24), I2s.; do. (1), 6s. ; do. (1), 16s.; do. (6), Us.; do. (9), lOs. 

PcT Belas Blanc (7), 28. Gd., nic45 grape, very wasty; White Baira (2), useless; 

do. (18), 15s., condition fairly good; do. (16), iSs. 6d.,do. ; do. (2), 10s., do.; do. (20), 168., 
do.: do. (1), l7s. C)d., do.; do. (80), 13s. Cd., do.; do. (14), 78., wasty. 

Per BrtUaarnf .Baira (50), 38., condition l>ad, v<*ry wet and wasty; do. (20), 
3s , do. 

Per 0fatava.—White Baii*a (50), 3s., condition bad, very wet and wasty. 

'I'he best packing for grapes, 1 am informed, and for all soft fruit is wood wool. I am 
making inquires where it is to be t>btuined, and will send full particulars and samples. 
If not too costly it would be a splendid substitute f<jr paper shavings for the apples, while 
it has an iniinitidy neater appearance. 

Pkaiis,—A number of trial shipments liave been made, consisting of Beurre Clairgoau, 
Buehess d’Angouleme, Vicar of Winkfleld, Winter N<;lis, Swan Eggs, T/Inconnue, 
Burgamot, St. Germain ; the lastnamed lieing a very large hard pojir, and quit<' unsuitable 
for the ’market. With the oxeojdion of a few Biirgamots sent by Mr. David Murray, 
which were perfect, and were used and much appreciat«id at the Soutli Australian 
banquet, tht3 experiments in this direction cannot bo said to be a success, as very few 
arrived in a saleable condition. A few Qlou Moreoaus realised 218., and two lots 
of Vicar of Winkfield, by the Mnssiha and Onnuz respoi’tivoly, 12s. a ease, and one case 
per MattsiUo 14 s. 

Qcin('Es.—S everal trial shipments of quinces were made, the result of which was worse 
than that of the pears, as none of them were saleable, and I w'ould not advisi* a repetition 
(»f the experiment, as the marked is too limited to w'urrant the risk. 

Genkkal Hkmakks.—S hippers will find it to their interest to pay careful attention to 
the grading of their fruit and marking the grade, G. I, G. 2, O. 3, clearly on the cases. 
Some shippers have done so most punctiliously, but others have not. A batten should be 
nailed across the lid of the case at oacdi end to p(?rrnit of a circulation of air through tlie 
slack, as it will tend to prevent heating in the centre and assist the ship in maintaining 
an even temperature throughout the cool chamber. A little more care might be taken by 
some of the ships in keeping the chambers at a more equable and desirable temperature, 
as some of the fruit has suffered from too great heat, while others again have been frozen 
in the wane cargoes. This is particularly the case with the Ballmrnt shipment; a great 
deal of the apples and all the grapes were very over ripe while some were frozen, but the 
company decline to admit any claims. 

On the whole the South Australian shipments have been xety good, and the prices 
realised have been from 3s. to 68. a case higher than any other colonial fruit. 


Grafting Wax, —All wounds on trees should be covered with grafting 
wax or other plastic matter to prevent access of spores, which cause gumming 
and decay. Best grafting wax is made by melting together four parts resin, 
oue part beeswax, one part mutton suet. For grafting bandages it is usual to 
tear long strips of calico, say iin. or le.ss in width, run them through the 
melted wax, and wind upon a reel or stick. 
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NOTES ON FRUIT CULTIVATION IN THE 
EASTERN COLONIES. 

By Geobge Qoinn. 

The Royal Horticultural Garden and School at Richmond l^ark, Burnley, 
Victoria, are amongst the most interesting and valuable institutions in 
Australasia. The garden was formerly under the control of the Royal 
Horticultural Society of Victoria, hut the Government took it over some time 
ago and established in eoniiection therewith a school of hoiticulture, where 
students could lx* instructed both in the theory and practice of orchard work. 
The curator (Mr. George Neilson, F.L.S.), by untiring ])erscveranee, has raised 
this garden to the position of being regarded as the highest authority in the 
colonies in respect to nomenclatuic of the fruits grown in the temperate 
climates. It is true that only the most meagre ()i)p(>rtunity has been given 
him in the small area of about nine acres of a soil which only varies from 
medium to very })oor in quality to dc'inonstrate many of the characteristics of 
the different varie'ies of fruits grown there, for most of the trees liave to he 
planted 6ft. apart. Jiifting and root pruning has to b(‘ resorted to about (werv 
second year to keep many of the trees wdthin their allotted s])aces. 

The orchard is well cultivated, pruned, and clean of foreign growth. I'he 
trees arc sprayed for fungoid diseases and insect pests, and here truly 
recognises the great advantages to be gained in these operations by the low 
training system. 

The pear and cherry slug is trouhlesoine in its s(‘ason, but hellebore ])owMlei 
used as a spray keej)S it in check. 

The destructive eodlin moth is here also, but Mr. Neilson has for several 
years used l^aris green spra-y and bandages, at tlie same time obvserving cleanli¬ 
ness to a scru])ulous degree in all the surroundings ; and lie says tlnne is no 
denying the results, and .scouts the idea of i\aris gieen being useless in helping 
to check this pest. 

Over 800 varieties of apples are grown here true to name, but, in answer to 
a query, the curator Fays “ A couple of dozens would serve all pur])oses and 
conditions in practical orchard planting.’^ I'lie following tigines givi' th<' 
number of varieties of popular fruits grown in the orchard:—Apricots, oO; 
cherries, 114; figs, 70; currants. 88; gooseberiies. 188; mulberries, 10; 
nectarines, 26; nuts, 22 ; oranges, ; pears, 878; peaches, 188; Japaiu’se 
date plums, 30; plums, 194; quinces, 16; raspberries, 29; strawberries. 62; 
vines, 219; walnuts, 14; apples, 847; blackberries, 10; lemons, 7 ; almonds, 
12 : limes, 2 ; loquats, 4 ; medlars, 4 ; shaddocks, 3 ; citrons, 2 : guavas, 5. 

Though large quantities of produce are taken per acre from these dw^rf trees 
planted so thickly, it is not considered to be ])racticable in commercial orchard 
work, and students trained among these tiny trees vvould encounter many 
difficulties when cultivating stronger specimens growing upon ricli soils. The 
extra time occupied in pruning, gathering crops, spraying, &,c., would have to 
be considered. It is to be hoped that any of our Australian Governments, 
when starting standard orchards, will extend their usefulness beyond the 
possibilities at Burnley ; for, besides being merely gardens of nonienclat«iro, a 
new institution with larger areas of good land could test the qualities of the 
fruits as they are introduced before being distributed—grown as they would 
be grow'n on commercial lines. Suitable stocks for differcuit varieties could bi‘ 
gone into more accurately, and various jihases rd* pollination ard hybridisation 
tested, 
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Nearly two jears ago the Victorian Legislature passed a ‘"Vegetation 
Diseases Act,” and to meet the requirements of the regulations made there¬ 
under relating to the importation of plants, fruit, &c., a disinfecting house was 
in course of construction at Burnley at the time of my visit, where all imported 
plants will be fumigated with hydrocyanic acid gas. When one considers the 
great numbers of insect jHJsts in the orchards of Victoria this precaution would 
seem to have been taken at the eleventh hour, but when one learns that many 
destructive pests are existent in the neighboring colonies, which some chance 
may land within her borders, the wisdom of this preventive action goes un¬ 
challenged ; and to those who clamour at the little inconveniences caused by 
such slight delays of disinfection I would suggest that they rather bear the 
ills they have than fly to those they know not of. 

The orchards of New South Wales present to the southern visitor two strange 
features, viz., the immense area under orchard trees, and the large proportion 
of the same that are abandoned completely, or much neglected. It seems 
strange to a visitor that Dr. (bhb should have to hold the neglected and 
abandoned orchards of New South Wales up to the ridicule of the world, and 
at the same time little Tasmania sends fruits to Sydney and sells them at good 
prices. It also seems strange that New South Wales grow'ers should wish to 
exclude Tasmanian apples w'ith a few specs of fuscicladiiim upon the skins, 
when one can travel for several da}s among their orchards and not meet a 
grower who appears to know the use of Bordeaux mixture. I think that the 
time is not far distant when the growers of New South Wales will demand that 
no orchard owner shall be permitted to keep trees that are a standing menace 
to his careful neighbour. With the exception of our very wet hilly country, 
the orchard lands of South Atistralia lend themselves ver}'kindly to the careful 
cultivator: a fairly defined winter time, and an almost rainless summer give our 
otchardists opportunities to keep down foreign grow'ths of weeds, fungi, and 
insects that arc not known by our contemporaries in South Wales, where a 
heavy rainfall, humid atmos])here, and a showery summer are not unalloyed 
pleasures to the producers of fruit. I saw much in Now South Wales to make 
me thankful that I did not owii an orchard there, and I also saw much that 
awakened my admiration and gave me the desire to imitate. 

The South Australian w^heatgrower has apparently tried to do in the pro¬ 
duction of cereals what the New South Wales fruitgrower has also attempted 
in the orchard line, viz., take idl he can from the soil and give nothing in 
return. In the one colony worn-out farms are plentiful ; in the other 
abandoned and neglected orchards are abundant. I went into some of the 
orange-producing centres of New South Wales with statements fresh in my 
mind that “ Sydney orange-growing was nearly i^layed out,” hut I caine away 
with a totally changed idea, and am firmly convinced that, given the same care 
as our citrus, plantations reccive—and it is slowly evolving into a system of 
“ plant no more oranges than you can properly attend to ’’—New South Wales 
can produce an average orange that for firnmcHs, weight, smoothness of skin, 
and good flavor cannot be approached by the generality of South Australian 
growers. In the Cumberland district the orange-growing industry has existed 
for many years. Many good local seedlings have been raised and are planted 
largely, and we who are accustomed to growing only named varieties look in 
vain for our fam’?iiar types; still there can he no doubt that wisdom is detected 
in keeping closely to that which thrives best in one’s own particular locality. 
Mandarin oranges of various kinds, many of which are local seedlings, are 
grown and considered more profitable than sweet oranges. I certainly think 
this section i» worthy of more attention amongst our growers. They have 
never been sufficiently general here to create a taste for them. In New South 
Wales and Queensland more are to be seen on dinner-tables than of the sweet 
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orange. In one plantation in Cumberland country more Mandarins arc grown 
than in the whole of South Australia. Much of the orange land is of rotten 
shale, or slaty composition, naturally well drained. The roots do not penetrate 
deeply, and conscciucntly when a drought comes, as it did last year, no means 
of irrigation exist, and the trees sufiper severely* Such were the conditions 
under which J saw them. Very small quantities of manures of any sort arc 
used, most growers prefeniiig the humus raked up in the forests near by, 
which is scrajied up in heaps, and the leaves, &cc., allowed to decay before being 
spread over the ground around the trees. In some instances maize stalks are 
utilised as mulching. There seems in most orangeries to be an entire absence 
of the pruning knife ; consequently blackened dead twigs make the trees look 
worse than they really are. 1 did not find collar rot an omnipresent scourge, 
as I had been led to believe was the case in Cumberland country. There can 
be very little doubt the absence of that forcing with manure and water, which 
is so characteristic of our orange-growers, goes a good long way to give the 
(piality of fruit produced b) those of New South Wales. The sweet orange is 
chiefly used as a stock, and some noticed upon the Japanese hedge lemon 
(Citrus trifoliata) were not a success, being extremely stimted. Many of the 
old orangeries are planted with layers propagated from proved seedlings. 
Owing to the lack of forcing referred to previously, trees forty years old only 
attain a height of about and do not siiread widely. Among named 

varieties known to us, the Silclta seems a favorite, and their dwarfish habit 
reveals their jircsenec over many an acre of hillside. The further north one 
goes the more inferior the lemon becomes. I did not sec a lemon in the 
eastern colonies to put our South Australian types to shame. In the better 
attended orangerie.s the trees arc all planted high enough for the crown of the 
roots to bo seen on the stems. I'wo other fruits which do well with us around 
Adelaide, hv^ about which we seem in want of closer acquaintance, are the 
Passion fruits and Japanese date plums, or, as we erroneously term them, 
“ persimmons.” 'Ihc former arc grown acre upon acre in a manner similar to 
our tiellised vineyards, and are said to yield handsome profits, and as all that 
w'o consume are imported, 1 think a moderate number of plants set out on a 
sheltered northern slope on the foothills about Adelaide would }ield payable 
results under careful (iultivation. The plants are easily raised from seeds, and 
begin to bear fair crops here in throe years. 

The Japanese date plums grow well around Adelaide, but seem veiy imper¬ 
fectly understood. In New South Wales the taste for these fruits has increased, 
and they are eaten freely and exposed for sale in every fruit shop of note. It 
is certain that better varieties are grown there than here, and very profitably 
too. The plants grow to a fair-sized shrub, are deciduous, carrying the fruit 
upon the current season’s growth. They are pruned regularly and severely, 
much on the lines of a grape vine—the previous year’s growth is cut back to 
spur carrying from two to six buds. The fruits of the finer varieties are sweet, 
juicy, and agreeable to the palate, and do not leave the alum-like effect in the 
mouth which has done so mu(jh to prevent the locally-grown date plums getting 
u hold upon the public taste here. 

Some growers state that it pays them best near Sydney to grow only very 
early varieties of apples, such as Lord Nelson, &c.; but it seemed strange that 
late varieties of Tasmanian aj)ples could be sold in Sydney for 5s. per case and 
upwards in June, when local growers arc empty-handed; and if this price would 
not pay New South Wales growers apple-growing must be more difficult than 
in our colony ; and 1 think our magnideent red winter apples, such as Strawberry 
Pippin, Buncombe, Scarlet Nonpareil, Esopus Spitzenberg, &cc., would find a 
more profitable market in Sydney than at home. 

The codlin moth is found in the orchards, but is not regarded as being so 
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destructive as in South Australia. Bandaging and scraping the stems, with 
careful attention to gathering infested fruits, are the remedies adopted by the 
more careful cultivators. 

Orange red scale (Aspidiotus aurantii) could be found in some orangeries, 
but 1 did not see it in such injurious numbers as in some of our orangeries, 
though it must be bad in some localities, as citrus fruits perfectly encrusted 
and unsightly with the scales could be seen exposed in refreshment rooms at 
railway stations around Sydney. Nevertheless, the orange-grower in New 
South Wales has his pests (and very severe ones they are) to hold in check. 
“ Maori is a vernacular term applied to the cifects of a small mite (a species 
of Phytoptus) which so badly damages the rind surface that the oil cells col¬ 
lapse, leaving the fruit of a rusty brown color, quite disfigured, and repulsive 
to the eye. Spraying with sulphur and soft soap is largely practised for this 
pest, but doubts arc expressed upon its efficacy. A sort of “ black spot,’^ 
apparently a fungoid growth^ also does a lot of damage, making black 
sunken spots similar to those appearing after a hailstorm. Bordeaux mixture 
is recommended for this disease, but I could gather no evidence of its practical 
application. 

The other fruit trees have their own diseases and pests, the cherry slug and 
apple and pear fuscicladiums being troublesome. The former (the cherry slug) 
is one of the most injurious insects attacking fruit trees, and very fortunately 
wc are yet free of this pest, as far as I can see or hear. I have seen cherry 
trees which, owing to its continued depredations, had made no perceptible 
growth for three seasons. The remedies are spraying with poisons such as the 
arsenites and hellebore powder when the slugs are seen at work : dusting with 
lime also destroys large numbers of the slimy larva*. Tliis pest is one that our 
Hills groweis—whose cherries are, 1 believe, unbeaten in Australia—should 
keep a keen watch for to detect its presence should it be imported, so that efforts 
could be made to stamp it out at once. 

I'he destructive fruit fly has been found over a pretty large area c»f New 
South Wales, but I came too late in the season to find the larva' at work in the 
fruit pulp ; but owing to the kindness of Mr. Walter Froggatt, entomologist to 
the New South Wales Agricultural Department, 1 secured mounted specimens 
of the fly, and examined at his study apples through which the maggots had 
tunnelled, and from which many flies had emerged and were clustering about 
the putrid pulp. 

With the exception of the citrus tribe, the Japanese plums, and the date 
plums, the fruits grown in Queensland are not suitable to our southern climate. 
One can gather an idea of the immense variety of the citrus family cultivated 
in Queensland when over 120 named varieties and species are catalogued. 
Queensland is without doubt the home of the sweet omnge and the Mandarin. 
1 had not a chance i»f seeing any large plantations under these fruits approach¬ 
ing in area those of New South Wales, but when one could see such fine results 
obtained under adverse circumstances one can form a pretty fair estimate 
of what could be produced in this line were things more generally cemsidered. 
The climate, rainfall, and soils seem all that could be desired, and only await 
the skill and knowledge which practice alone can bestow upon ordinary culti¬ 
vators for the citrus fruits of Queensland to take the place they are by nature 
destined to take# and that is “ second to none.^’ It is indeed enough lo rouse 
a southerner to enthusiasm to see a grove of Emperor and Scarlet Mandarin 
trees about 18ft. or 20ft. high and spreading in proportion, each bearing from six 
to ten cases of finely-flavored fruits as large as our medium-sized sweet oranges 
—fruits firm to the pressure of the hand, and of a most appetising flavor. 

Some very fine seedling Mandarins are grown in Queensland, Mr. W. H. 
Parker’s Glen Retreat groves being responsible for one named “Beauty of Glen 
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Retrent/^ which is proclaimed by competent judges to be the best Mandarin in 
the world, I saw a number of these in fruit at Redlands Bay, but unfortu¬ 
nately the trees were so badly infested by the destructive white scale 
(Chionaspis citri) that the characteristics of the tree were not displayed. Mr. 
L. (1. (Jorric, whose knowledge of citrus fruits and love of their qualities has 
bestow'od upon Ciueensland growers many fine iutroductions from abroad, de¬ 
scribes the tree as “ an upright grower; thornless; fruit late in ripening; 
medium to large size; very fine high color; heavy and solid; small plum]) 
seeds ; rind thin, never more than /«in., close fitting, but easily separated from 
the pulp, so that when fruits are well grown.the sections show as ribs ; flavor 
sprightly and delicious; scarcely any ‘ rag’around the pulp or between the 
sections.” The only Mandarin grown in South Australia approaching this in 
any respect is the “ Dancy’s Tangerine,” which is much smaller. The 
Washington Navel at four years of age produces fruit with a rind like a thick 
paper and as smooth as a pear, but the color is a pale sickly orange tinge, the 
umbilical mark not nearly so jnonounced as in our Navels of this or the 
Australian variety, 

I also had the pleasure of seeing “The Jaffa” orange grownng, which Mr. 
Benson declares to be the true variety. It certainly answers to the description, 
having an upright strong growth, no thorns, large leaves and distinct secondary 
leaves, the fruit elliptical and fairly large. This very fine variety, I believe, is 
not yet introduced into South Australia. 

Many good seedlings of the sweet oranges arc grown in Queensland, and 
several brought to the Intercolonial Fruit Show in Brisbane by Mr. Jones from 
Rockhampton were of good quality indeed. 

The “insect ])e8t” question is the problem that must be faced if Queensland 
is to become the fruit-producing colony that nature seems to have intended, 
for in no country is the fact more clearly illustrated that where climatic con¬ 
ditions arc suited to the free production of certain plants they will also be 
conducive to th(* rajnd multiplication of the parasites feeding upon such plants. 
The 'warm humid climate of Queensland makes that colony the happy hunting 
ground 'of the seeker after scale insects. The soft succulent growth of its 
native flora, and the presences of indigenous fruits or introduced plants bearing 
fruits that have became acclimatised along highw^ays, watercourses, &c., such 
as guavas and oranges, will prove an additional stumbling block to the eradica¬ 
tion or evim checking of insect life dangerous to fruitgrowers. Among the 
insects noticed, the wax scale (("eroplastes ruber) was most prominent around 
Brisbane, where trees and shrubs wxre disgustingly blackened with the soot 
fungus grooving u])on its excreta. This pest is apparently omnivorous, and its 
introduction to our colony upon ornamental plants should be debarred by all 
possible ])recautions. The rod scale (Aspidiotus aurantii) does not seem to be 
so injurious to orange trees in Queensland as in the drier portions of southern 
Australia. The general reason given was that “ the trees grew away from it,” 
but the statement that (hey breed all the year nnind, if true, would seem to me 
to be a clue to their comparative iiinocuity, the constant breeding weakening 
the insects and reducing their productiveness. In South Australia young 
healthy citrus trees seem to show fewer signs of injury from this scale. 

In Queensland the most serious attacks noticed by me were upon young newly- 
infested trees, which were almost destroyed. I had an opportunity of collecting 
specimens and observing the growth of the small scarlet fungus (Mierocera 
coccophila), wliich grows u])on or from beneath the shell or puparium of the 
red scales. The successful introduction of this fungoid growth into South 
Australian orangeries is scarcely to be considered practicable, as our dry 
summers and cold winters would most probably prevent it existing. The most 
destructive scale, and most dreaded by Queensland growers of citrus fruits, is 






undoubtedly tbe white scale (Chionaspis citri). In an old neglected ])lantation 
at Nudgee the trees presented a similar appearance to the effects of throwing 
ashes over the foliage, fruit, and stems just after a rain shower. The fruit 
was ruined, and the trees almost so. 

At Redlands Bay a number of fine young Mandarin trees were simply 
encrusted, and all growth arrested by this pest 

Aspidioius ficus, a large round ebony-black scale, about tMucc the size of the 
red scale, was found encrusting upon some of the trees, and promises to be a 
great source of trouble. The Maori was also very abundant and injurious, 
tlie browned surfaces before described being covered over with minixte eracks. 

The fruit fiy is without doubt the pest of pests, attacking almost everything 
from oranges to even grapes. “ The fruit fly or the fruit industry must go 
upon the Downs ** was an expression used at the recent fruit conference by an 
old grower in that locality, and it would seem that the statement is (jiiite 
accurate, judging by the accounts given to me by many gi*owers. 

No definite plan of coping with it has yet been devised. Spraying or 
trapping seemed quite usedess, and destruction of infested fruits appears to be 
the only remedy. The insect, by depositing its eggs beneath the skin of the 
fruit, prevents all possibility of destroying tbe laiw^r at the outset by 
Sf)raying. 

The Queensland orchardists are beginning to see the necessity for using 
preventive measures for all insect pests, and I was somew'hat astonished to be 
questioned closely about the methods of fumigating with potassium cyanide, 
ado])ted hy me in testing this treatment for red scales in South Australia. 
They are determined to give it a thorough trial in some parts, and 1 have no 
doubt of its beneficial results. 

Queensland is rich in useful parasitic insects as well as in injurious ones, 
but with one or two exceptions their efforts ar(' not very noticeable. Tlie 
small ladybird (C>yptola?mus montrouzieri) is found doing useful work upon 
some of the softer coccids, and they are importing these beetles into New 
Zealand with a view to s\ippressing the mealy bugs in vineries, and might very 
properly be introduced by some of our owners of conservatories, for I think 
the mealy bug of our greenhouse plants, coleus, tkc., would be strongly attacked 
if not suppressed by it. 

The Japanese plums grown around Brisbane thrive well, making m6st 
luxuriant growth. The pruning adopted is very similar to that applied to the 
cherry trees by our best growers. 

At the fruit show held in connection with the congress of intercolonial fruit* 
growers many fine varieties of fruits were seen wiiich could bo added to our 
South Australian collections with advantage, amongst the most important being 
oranges, date plums, apples, and pear.s. A patent spray pump, witli an attach* 
ment by which kerosene could be mixed by pressure in tbe chamber of the 
pump with water drawn up from the barrel and ejected through a spray nozzle, 
in the proportions indicated by the adjustment fixed at the inlet of the kerosene, 
was shown at work by the inventor, Mr. W, S, Williams, of Doncaster, who is 
a practical citrus-grower in a large way, and says it is a ^uirfect metliod of 
keeping down scales, &c. Mr. French, the well-known entomologist, says that 
this method of applying kmosene does not injure the trees, and saves the w aste 
and time of making kerosene emulsion. 

In closing this somewhat scant account of a trip which was most enjoyable 
and profltame, I beg to acknowledge the kindness shown to me by the officers 
of the Agricultural Departments of Victoria, New South Wales, and Queens¬ 
land, as well as many growers from each of these colonies, and thank them for 
the trouble they took in placing me in the way of seeing orchards and gather* 
ing information about matters of interest to fruitgrowers. 
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THE ORCHARD ORIOLE. 

A FRIEND OF THE ORCHARDIST. 

Bv Fbedk. Coleman, Tuela, Sadblkwohth. 

At the last monthly meeting of the Gardeners’ Society, says the Register, 
some members thought efforts should he made to introduce natural enemies to 
the codlin moth, &cc,, but Mr. 'Fepper said the only effective natural enemies to 
such nocturnal insects were bats and small insect-eating birds. Unfortunately 
those had been killed off in the motli-infested portions of the colony. In 
connection with this may I suggest to the Zoological and Acclimatization Society 
that an attempt be ma<lc to introduce into our fruit-growing districts the 
Orchard oriole, Icterus spurius (Linn.), a bird w^ell known all over the middle 
parts of the United States—a bird whose preference for the orchard is so 
manifest that it takes its name from this circumstance. Jn the June number of 
Harper s Monthly Magazine there is an article upon this bird, under the title 
of -‘A Gentleman of the Orchard,” by E. Ingorsoll, who there says—“Although 
by no means a dandy, like the Baltimore oriole, he is every inch a gentleman, 
and w'cars his neat dress of crimson and black with an aristocratic air. Yet 
lie is not above work. No bird is more ceaselessly active, and none is a b(‘tter 
servitor of the agriculturist; for, from his first arrival in May until he joins 
small companies of his fellows for the southward journey in October, he is un¬ 
tiring in his pursuit of just those insects that the orchardist most dreads. 

“A quarter of an hour’s watching of one will satisfy anyone of his rightful 
claim to our admiration and thanks. He flies to a branch, moves his head 
from side to side, spies a canker-worm, trusting—vain hope!—to its color to 
liidc it on the green surface of a leaf, and pounces upon it in an instant. Then 
a nest of teut-caterpillars catches his eye, and lie attacks it furiously, tearing 
apart the shreds of silk, and greedily devouring every one of the writhing and 
horrid mass of worms—a meal few other birds will undertake. Even that 
does not satiate him, and he restlessly renews the search for those creeping 
larvae of insects so desirable to him and his family, and many of which are so 
hateful to the farmer. 

“ The gaiety that marks all his actions characterises his song. Finding its 
pleasure and profit in familiarity with men, this oriole makes its home almost 
exclusively in orchards. 

“Wilson says this songster may be easily reared from the nest, and in 
confinement becomes very tame and familiar.” 

(Quotations might be made from John Burroughs, that minute observer and 
lover of bird life in the States, confirming the excellent high-bred character of 
the orchard oriole. 


THE WINE INDUSTRY. 

* By W. Kimbek, Clake. 

South Australians generally, and the vinegrowers particularly, are watching 
with very keen interest every fresh development that takes place with regard 
to the success of the young wine-making establishments that have sprung up 
since the planting boom. The more sanguine anticipate much assistance from 
the South Australian Wine l)ep6t in London, and it is satisfactory to note the 
very able and successful manner in which Mr. Young, the manager, pushes 
the wine business, 
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In this district we are very fortunate in possessing a wine company which 
means to do its best to help the industr)^ The directors of the Stanley Wine 
Company are sparing neither expense nor labor in endeavoring to provide 
storage capacity for the ever-increasing crop of grapes. 

There are complaints among our growers about the prospects for sale of 
grapes, but generally speaking these complaints are laid by those who do not 
trouble to virit the cellars. 

The company have ordered from England sufficient staves from which wdll 
be manufactured vats of a capacity of 750galls. each, which, with present vats, 
will allow of making 60,0()0galls. of wine next vintage. Additional ferment¬ 
ing vats are also being constructed. 

It is most satisfactory to note that already the wines of this company are 
coming veiy^much into favor. The holding capacity of the cellars is at present 
almut 150,000galls. Altogether the vinegrowers in the Clare district are to 
be congratulated for having in their midst a comp my whi(;h, if pro})erly aided 
by the growers themselves, wdll steadily but surely pave the way for a success¬ 
ful issue for all concerned. 


THE VINEYARD. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOli SEPTEMBER. 

By Ahtfior .T, Pkkkins, Government Vnu ultitrist. 

The Soil. 

second ploughiny^ux rationally-cultivated vino 3 ’'ar(ls, should be brought 
to a close comparatively early this month. The objects aimed at in this 
operation stand m marked contrast with those required of the winter ploughing. 
Tbt* latter cairied out on a deep furrov leaves the soil in u rough, ojien con¬ 
dition, giving free access to air and rain; the former, on a more shallow furrow, 
attempts to diminish the surface irregularity, which mnv becomes interrupted 
only by the slight alternating rises and depressions corresponding respectively 
to the rows of vines and the closing furrows. The latter laVvS bare the roots 
of the vine to the inclemency of the winter weather; the former, on the con¬ 
trary, against the scorching heat of the summer sun, throws over them a thick 
coating of loose earth. The soil that has been broken up early, well weathered 
by atmospheric agents, crumbles away under the concave mould-board of the 
spring plough into a fine tilth, in w'hich lay buried the weeds that rains have 
brought up. Thus at the threshold of summer the vineyard should he covered 
over with a thick, clean, loose layer of soil, w'cll permeated with moistun*. 
and capable of maintaining good healthy growth, if occasionally .scarified in 
summer. 

It has been stated that the second ploughing should be given on a shallow 
furrow. Deep ploughing, given in spring, when the sap is circulating freely 
through the tissues of the plants, has usually injurious effects upon the vines. 
The root fibres which are then in rapid process of formation are torn about and 
destroyed to the manifest distress of the plants. Given a first winter ploughing 
to a depth varying from 6in. to 8in., the depth of the second should not 
exceed 3in* to 4in. 

The levelling down of the soil and the formation of a fine tilth, initiated 
by the second ploughing, is completed by the scarifiers. The latter should 
be set to work whenever a crust forms on the surface or the development of 
weeds renders it necessary. In vineyard or orchard the harrows should 
always be tabooed, as they show too great a temlency to consolidate the soil; 
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they need only be called into requisition when, through some mishap, the soil 
remains lumpy and coarse after the second ploughing; and even in this case 
the cultivators will usually do equally good work. 

Grafting. 

Vines should be grafted rapidly, or else the rise in sap will become too 
strong to allow of a successful joining of the scion, ('omparatively shallow 
grafting, about an inch below the surface, cannot be too strongly recommended; 
the grafts should then be mounded over with loose soil. Wherever this practice 
was followed out last season it gave rise to excellent results. 

Sulphuring. 

As soon as the vine-shoots attain 4in, to fiin. in height it is advisable to 
sulphur them freely to chock the early development of the oidium fungus. 


THE BEEHIVE. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

By Apis LiausTiOA. 

Althoiigh rather late, there is every promise that this will be u good season 
for beekeepers. A steady flow of honey began in August, and this, with fine 
weather, ha.s cnabh’d bees to push on with brood rearing. The colonies are 
now rapidly increasing in size, and the young bees may bt* seen in con¬ 
siderable numbers on a warm day taking their first flights The appearance of 
the yellow flowers of the Cape marigold should warn the beekeeper that the busy 
season is at hand, and that there is much necessary work that must be done 
without delay. Hwarming, the most interesting event in bee life, may be 
expected to take place towards the end of this month, or even sooner; and there 
is nothing more aggravating to the l)eekeeper than for a swarm to come out and 
be lost because no preparations have been made to receive it. With modern 
methods swarming can be prevented entirely, but it is doubtful whether many 
apiarists would care to do this, because of the pleasurable excitement always 
attached to the natural increase of hives. Mr, Langstroth truly wrote, “The 
swarming of bees is one of the most beautiful sights in the whole compass of 
rural economy.” As a rule swarming does not take place until the whole 
country is yellow with the Cape marigold ; but the fact that in some hives bees 
are even now getting crowded for room shows the necessity for having all 
things in readiness. 

It should be clearly understood that the old queen goes off with the first 
swarm, and therefore the importance of properly hiving it if the queen is a 
valuable Italian. 

It is impossible to tell from external appearances when a colony is going to 
sw^arm; the only plan is to open the hive quietly and look for queen cells on the 
combs. This examination should be made during fine weather, and, if 
queen cells have been started, the apiarist can then form some idea as to when 
a swarm may be expected. A queen cell i.s scaled nine days after the egg was 
laid, and as a rule a swarm will come out the day after the cell is sealed. The 
simplest way to start bees working in a movable comb hive is by allowing a 
swarm to run in at the entrance. The swam after it has clustered should be 
taken in the usual manner in a clean box or tin dish, and the bees poured out 
on the ground in front of the frame hive. A board should be arranged sloping up 
to the entrance, so that they can crawl into their new home. In order to cause 
the bees to build straight combs in the frames it is necessary to give them a 
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guide to work upon. A good plan is to fasten a strip of comb foundation to the 
underside of the top bar of each frame in such a way that it will form the 
commencement of the centre of the new comb; or, which is better at this season, 
the frame may be completely filled with a sheet of comb foundation, when the 
bees will much sooner complete the comb, and no drone cells will be built. To 
prevent tbe combs breaking down when filled with lioney it is well to lace a 
thin wire through the top and bottom bars of the frames in such a way that 
the wire shall be embedded in the centre of the comb. 

Hives should now be carefully examined and their condition noted in a book 
kept for the purpose. Select a fine warm day for this examination, and take 
the opportunity of cleaning off all dirt, &c., that may have accumulated during 
the winter. Should a colony be found queenless, unite it with an adjoining 
one that has a queen. Also see that every hive contains an ample supply of 
food, as bees require large quantities of honey, pollen, and water when 
engaged in rearing brood rapidly. If a colony is found to be short of honey 
give it a frame of sealed honey taken from another that can spare it. This 
frame should be placed in the centre of the brood nest. 

This is a good time to purchase bees in box hives and transfer them to 
movable comb hives. There is no better practice for a beginner than assisting 
at the operation of transferring. When moving bees in box hives the box 
should always be turned upside dowm, as there is the much loss likelihood of 
the combs getting broken down in transit. 


POULTRY. 

DISEASES OF POULTKY. 

By I). F. Laurie, Poultry Expert. 

As the majority of failures on the part of inexperienced poultry-rearers are 
due to diseases, it may perhaps be well to define a few, and mention some 
remedies. Except in very rare cases it may generally be said that diseases 
of poultry are due to w^ant of proper attention. This, of course, is a broad 
term, but at the same time it applies to these cases where want of knowledge, 
dirt, improper and insufficient feeding are potent causes. Your scientific 
practical poultry breeder never troubles himself about disease. Inherited 
diwseases cannot altogether be guarded against; even experts fail in many cases 
To note signs more or less clear on purchased stock. It may be accepted as a 
general rule that a bird which has been a severe sufferer from any disease is 
sure to transmit the same to his or her progeny, either directly or indirectly. 
I'his is a fact not generally recognised by poiiltry-breeders; as a rule it is 
against their interests; nevertheless the fact remains, also the consequences. 
One may start with perfectly healthy stock in every respect, but if these are 
immured in insanitary surroundings even the toughest constitution must have 
a limit. The most common disetisos of poultry are those of the mucuous 
membrane of mouth, nostrils, and windpipe. The ordinary name for all the 
various forms of disease consequent on such affections is roup. A convenient 
name truly. If each suffering bird were branded **filth and neglect it would 
perhaps so shame the owners that it would be conspicious by its absence. I 
have read all 1 can procure on this subject, but no one (that is no competent 
medical expert") has given the matter due attention. My experience points 
strongly to the idea that this so called roup is typhoid in character. As in the 
human being, the disease is precipitated in the case of a patient living in an 
insanitary condition if subjected to a sudden chill. This roup, as it has for 
years been called, has been the scourge of all poultry yards, yet it is very easily 
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guarded against. House your birds in wcll-ventilatcd quarters, feed on sweet 
wholesome food, and abore all do not expect your stock to thrive on filth. 
Those who wish to succeed will do so. In all diseases prevention is better 
tlian cure. Still there arc cases where the unwary have purchased diseased 
stock, or stock bred from di8{jascd birds. As a cure for roup I may mention 
the following, after first giving a few of the symptoms:—Roup may be 
divided into two classes. First, there is the severe lingering form, the result of 
bad feeding and insanitary surroundings, or it may be from actual inheritance. 
Secondly, the result of neglected colds or chills caused by wet weather, or 
housing in draughty places. The ultimate result is the same. In the first 
case the birds become drowsy and dull, with an ofiensivc discharge fi*om the 
nostrils, the eyes arc inflamed, and the mouth is often full of a thick glairy 
offensive matter. Fever is generally very apparent, the plumage is harsh and 
ruffled, and the bird exudes an unpleasant odor from every pore. This is a 
well-developed case. Without any doubt, if the bird is other than a show bird, 
it should be destroyed. Its progeny uill cerbiinly be tainted. This is a fact 
not generally accepted, but true all the same. The second case of neglected 
coughs and colds will, if not promptly checked, arrive at a similar state. 
What is the cure? Well! T think enough has been said to prove that it is a 
case of stamping out, not patching up. A grave charge has been levelled by 
unthinking persons at pure-bred poultry. They assert that all poultry diseases 
are due to them. We are acquainted with similar assertions on all subjects 
with which those gentlemen wdio desire to fiir their what? (ignorance) love to 
give vent to. The term “pure bred’^ is only strictly applicable to that specimen 
which at the same time is perfect in every outward as well as internal point. A 
sick fowl, liowever well bred in every ])oiiit, cannot win in good company, A 
winner must be in the j)ink of health ami condition. Roup in all its stages 
can be cured, in the earlier stages without appreciable detriinant to the progeny. 
This is not so in advanced cases. One has to buy experience. I once aiTCStcd 
the progress of this disease by an original method. There were about 1,200 
birds in the collection, and many were affected, I obtained a sickle well 
sharpened, and promptly decapitated every sickly-looking bird I saw. The 
scourge was checked. 1 am at all times prepared to prescribe the usual 
remedies; some of the ingredients of the pills are peculiar. One thing us a 
cure I can recommend, and that is; get a tub of warm water, add a disin¬ 
fectant, such as carbolic acid, or some coal tar by-product, and with some soap 
give the bird a thorough good washing, dry the feathers and ])lace before a 
good fire; this is a well-tried cure. I am constantly answering a great many 
letters concerning diseased poultry, and the question often presents itself to 
me whether or not I should prolong the agony of such ill-attended birds. One 
thing 1 can confidently state to such poultr)’-breeders as have families, and ilmt 
is, that any neglect and filth on their part may rebound and result in bereave¬ 
ment. Diphtheria is a common disease in this colony as regards poultr)% and is 
often associated with roup; and unfortunately there is evidence connecting out¬ 
breaks in human beings with disease of a similar nature in poultry. It has 
been proved beyond all doubt that the disease is transmissible from the 
human patient to the bird. This is quite sulficient ground to urge scrupulous 
cleanliness in all matters of stock. No one need take alarm over this matter, 
for the orderly person has little to fear, while the careless one perhaps does 
not care. 1 he fact that this so-called “roup” is often allied with liver disease, a 
form of tuberculosis, causes me to refrain from suggesting cures, which after all 
ai‘e only methods of alleviation. Among a good many of our principal breeders 
my opinions are well-known on this particular subject, but it is out of question 
that they will be universally adopted. Liver disease I have just alluded to~ 
an equally fatal ailment—1 shall deal with, perhaps, on a future occasion, 
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THE DAIRY. 

Hie Importationa of dairy produce into Great Britain lor 1896 amounted 
in value to tlie maa tirenty^loar miUkniB aterliiig, ef iriiich 

£15,340,600 waa repreaented by butter, £2,500,000 by margarine, and 
£4,900,000 by cheeae. The average values of these products were : Butter, 
£5 la per ewt; ebeeae, £2 3 k. 8d. per cwt.; margarine, £2 Hs. per cwt. 
Denmark sent 886,554cwt8M an increase over the previous year of 100,900cwts. 
Sweden sent about 300,000cwt8.; Germany, 100,000cwta.; United States, 
142,000cwts Canada does the bulk of the foreign trade in cheese, sending 
nearly 1,250,00i'owt8. to Great Britain last year. 

Cows about to calve, and for a week or two after calving, should be put 
under shelter at night, and have access to shelter at any time they desire 
to avail themselves of it. Before calving do not feed them too much, and 
avoid rich stimulating food. After calving the supply of food should be 
plentiful and nourishing. If the weather is very cold at night the cows should 
be covered with rugs, especially if not housed. 

A mischievous idea has been expressed in several quarters with respect to 
dairy cattle. It has been stated, (pute correctly, that rough, ill-bred mongrels 
withstand hardship and privation, whilst the finely-bred superior cattle die of 
starvation during periods of drought. But there is not sufficient profit to be 
realised from tlie average mongrel cow, although it must he admitted that 
occasionally a mongrel may be a good milker and a profitable animal. Every 
claii} man should weed out the unprofitable cows, keeping only the best, and 
improve the progeny of these by the use of a pure-bred bull selected from a 
reliable dairy breed/ To avoid the otherwise inevitable loss of these superior 
animals during the frequently-recurring seasons of drought, it is necessary that 
a large }>rovision of silage and other fodder should always be maintained. 
In bad seasons ” this fodder will be worth a great deal. 


LIVESTOCK NOTES. 

Tick anh Lick. —The advantage derived from dipping sheep is gradually 
becoming recognised by shoepowners. Even those who say they' only find a 
few tick occasionally on some sheep recognise the improved condition of the 
wool, as the animal’s time is not taken up in biting and rubbing itself; the 
wool is cleaner, and the animal more contented. It is advisable perhaps to 
note the requirements of the regulations under the Stock Diseases Act, 
1888, Owners of sheep infected with tick and lice should give notice in 
writing to the Inspector. It is imperative that all sheep infected with tick or 
lice should be dipped immediately after shearing, and the owners must, within 
fourteen days, send written notice to the Chief Inspector of Stock, Adelaide, 
stating the date of dipping, medicine used, and the number of sheep dipped. 
This notice is roost desirable, as naturally in times of economy the staff is small 
in number, and it enables the Inspectors to know who are fulfilling the regula¬ 
tion, and the number of sheep dipped shows the Inspectors where the work is 
not done, and is a guide by which they can visit those parts of the country 
w^here neglect is apparent, to enforce the regulation. The Inspectors finding 
sheep infested can require them to be dipped without delay. A most important 
order is that owners shall not allow infected sheep to stray on public roads, 
lands, or reserves, nor leave any if travelling, and any person travelling infected 
sheep without permission is liable to a penalty. More particular attention 
should be directed to the prevalence of lice, and the “ dip medicine should he 
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stronger, as this parasite is not so easily destroyed as the tick, and is much 
more destructive to the wool. In making a dip.it Mill be found that the most 
economical is one 40ft. long, 5ft. deep, 2ft. 6in. wnde at the top, sloping dowm 
to Sin. or I ft. at the bottom. The length of this dip ensures the animal being 
immersed for a longer time than is frequently allowed. In fact many of the 
sheep are so short a time in the dip that it is labor lost, as it does not kill the 
parasite. Double draining yards should receive the sheep, to contain at least 
fifty sheep each {100 is better), so that one lot will drain whilst the second 
yard is filling. The yards by which the sheep are led up to the dip should be 
made so that the sheep will run up singly on to a slope at the side of the dip, 
not the end, and drop in, thus doing away with the old system of hauling and 
throwing the animal into the dij), against which they struggle most heartily, 
often to their inj\iry. Every care should he taken in mixing the “ dip.*’ 
Carelessness is frequently the cause of sheep being killed and of the parasite 
escaping. 


FARM AND OTHER GATES. 

By the Editok. 

From time to time inquiries have been made and .suggestions forwarde<l to 
the Central Bureau with respect to the construction of farm gates, &c. The 
greater number of the designs furnished have shown ronsidcrahle merit, hut 
some at least possessed weak jmints. There can be no real saving in building 
a gate which will get out of order within a short time when four or five 
shillings more spent upon proper hinges, &c., will provide a gate which will 
last for half a century. The essential parts in a well-made gate are the 



“hanging stile,” (marked C in drawing), the top “rail” or “bar” (marked 
G), and the “strut” (marked K). Another essential is that the n^eight of the 
gate shall be supported by the lower hinge (P), the upper hinge (E) seiwing 
to restrain the gate from dropping away from the post. 

The lower end of the strut (K) should be joined to the lower part of the 
hangin|f stile (C) as shown in drawing, and the upper end of the strut should 
be let into the top rail or bar (G) in the same way, and mi affixed in any way 
to the dropping stile (D), as this would tend to thrust outwardly in.stead of 
supporting. 
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The dotted lines (D and H H H) show respectively how the rest of the gate 
should be attached to the essential parts. 

The gate-posts should be strong, and be put upright deeply into the ground. 
It is well to have the underground portion of larger size, so as to give a good 
hold; fill in with concrete by preference, or at any rate use brickbat.s,.or lime¬ 
stone, or coarse gravel, and ram it down thoroughly. In setting up the posts 
(A A) it is well to use a plummet. If round posts are to be used a few saw 
cuts and an adze will readily square up the portion above ground, and will 
make a neat job of it. 

By reversing the bolt of the top hinge it is made difficult for animals to lift 
the gate; and to prevent them opening it two latches or bolts could be used— 
one near the top and the other near the bottom. 

The bars or rails should bo morticed into both the hanging stile and the 
dropping .stile, then well wedged, and secured by pins or pegs driven through 
the stiles and ends of the bars. 


THE FARM. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry'' 

Hv W. Lowrik, M.A , B.Sc., Principal Koseworxhy 
Agiucttltural College. 

Fallow Crops. 

During this month farmers who grow fallow crops will be busy with the 
prejjarntion of the soil for the reception of the seed. A fallow^ crop, properly 
so called, allows oi the cleaning of the land during its growth and leaves the 
soil in good heart for the succeeding cereal crop. A summer crop can bo made 
an exhausting crop if it he not manured and be carted off the land to be fed to 
stock or sold. For example, mtiize sown broadcast without manure for forage, 
and cut and carted off the land when ready, would' impoverish the soil in 
proportion to the hulk of the crop approximately. It would not rank therefore 
as a fallow crop, inasmuch as the land could not be cleaned during its growth ; 
neither could it be cultivated, and the succeeding crop w'ould suffer from its 
effect. If, however, the maize were drilled and well manured the crop could be 
horsc-hoed and kept clean, and the residual effect of the manure would be 
appreciable on the succeeding cereal crop.s. It would then become a fallow 
crop, and if it were made, say, into silage, and the silage conaumed on the 
land, it would be a fallow crop in the full sense of the word, and, except in dry 
districts, the cereal crop succeeding it would he heavier than after; for example, 
a bare fallow unmanured. A fallow crop considered by itself should not be 
expected to return a direct profit: it is grown to lessen the expense of the 
cereal crop succeeding it. Bare fallow and wheat alternately will gradually 
reduce the fertility of the land until a kind of equilibrium is reached, in which 
the plant food in the soil made available during the fallowing and during the 
growth of the crop will suffice for a mediocre crop. Against such crop rent 
or interest on the land for two years has to be charged, in addition to the cost 
of working, and only a medium crop results; but when fallow crops are grown 
and manure used the land receives even more working, and is enriched, more 
especially if the crop be fed on the land. The succeeding crop becomes a full 
crop, in many instances nearly double that after bare fallow, without manure, 
and as the fallow crop goes a long way to pay for itself the wheat crop starts 
''^ith a relatively small debit against it, ana, yielding more heavily, becomes 
altogether more profitable. The fallow crops suitable for one or other of the 
districts of South Australia are these—^mangels, kak, rape, white mustard, 
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maize, sorghums, and millets. In last month’s notes it was stated that it 
was unadvisable to practise summer cropj)ing whore the average rainfall 
was under 16in., and it may be further indicated that in districts wh^re the 
average rainfall is less than 19in. or 20m. and greater than, say, 16in. fallow 
cropping can only be practised on part of the fallows. It seems a useful 
j)ractice in such districts to summer-crop fallows intended for hay and bare 
fallow preparatory for wheat. In the drier districts it may safely be advised 
as the best practice to bare fallow for wheat; crop once in three or four years 
and keep sheep. 

Of the fallow crops mentioned above the mangel crop is one of the most 
valuable; but only few of our farmers are fortunate enough to be situated in 
districts where the mangel can be profitably grown. In the South-East, in 
many districts, it may be grown extensively with great advantage ; and in the 
hills districts here and there it is remunerative on a smaller scale. In the South 
it is gi*own to be fed down with sheep, and enables the farmers there who are 
alive to their opportunities to place fat sheep on the markets at a time when 
they are frequently scarce, and to secure top prices. Where dairy cattle and 
pigs are kept it is worth the effort to grow mangels if the conditions of the 
district at all offer inducements. One leading landowner in tlie Tanunda 
district lately informed me that his mangel crop last year, dry though the 
season had been, was of the very greatest value to him fur his pigs. By means 
of his mangels he has been enabled to keep his pigs going well, and to take full 
advantage of the exceptionally high prices which have lately been ruling, lie 
grows the crop every year without irrigation, and appreciates it very highly. 

The winter cultivation preparatory for mangels, as for root crops generally, 
should be deep, and the land should be well manured. Ploughing 8in. deep 
early in the season and ploughing back fiin. deep now is not by any means 
too h stoic ; and twenty loads per week of farmyard manure, or its equivalent 
in artificial manures, is not too heavy a dressing. Unless the crop can be hand¬ 
somely treated it is better to leave it alone, for it requires so much work by 
way of band-bocing and home-hoeing, and such thorough cultivation through¬ 
out, that a medium crop is unremunerativo. The farmyard manure should be 
spread on the land and ploughed in, but artificial manures should be broad¬ 
casted on the land and worked in by the ojierations necessary to secure the 
requisite deep tilth. A part of the artificial manure may be drilled in wnth 
the seed to give the plants a better start. 

It is good practice to apply both farmyard manure and artificial manure. 
From 8 tons to 10 tons per acre of the former, and of the latter, siiy, Icwt. sul¬ 
phate of ammonia or nitrate of soda, l|cwt. superphosphate, and2cwts. common 
salt per acre. Where farmyard manure is not available a useful dressing of 
artificial manures might be made thu.s;—Two hundredweight sulphate of 
ammonia, 2jcwts. superphosphate, 2cwts. common salt. 

Such a dressing will cost about £2 per acre. To many it will appear extrava¬ 
gant in the extreme, but cxpericncje will teach them that it is really relatively 
a light manuring for this crop. Indeed I would say that the crop is so ravenous 
of manure and so grateful for it that it will be found to pay better to use even 
more than this amount suggested than it will do to apply less. In the one 
way with thoroughly good preparation of the land and careful after cultivation, 
in suitable districts, a very heavy crop may be grown; in the other, only a 
middling or a light crop, say 12 tons to 18 tons per acre. Let it be understood 
that, wWe the conditions are suitable, 25 tons to 30 tons per acre can readily 
be grown, and 50 tons per acre have been grown in more than one district 
of this colony, and that mangels for daiiy^ cows and pigs are worth from 
4$. to 6s. per ton, and the manuring suggested will not be challenged as 
extravagant. To put the case otherwise, let me say that 350 sheep may he 
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fattened on twelve acres readily. Crops have been grown in South Australia 
that would have carried 400 sheep foi* a wx‘ek in the course of fattening. For 
such men as have conditions of climate and soil suitable for the mangel it 
will be found a remunerative fallow crop. 

When the land has been worked into a fine deep tilth by the cultivator and 
harrows the seed may be sown in drills, from 24in. to 28in. apart, at the rate 
of 2lbs. or l^lbs. per acre. Some fanners in the South-Fast sow even less so as 
to lessen to cost of thinning. The seed should be 8tee])ed for, say, two days in 
water, to which a little urine has been added, and thereafter very carefully mixed 
with some artificial manure, to allow of its being sown .sufl&ciently thinly with 
the ordinary cereal drill. When it comes up, as each seed capsule carries 
three seeds, of which two generally grow, it should be thinned by hand, and 
one plant pulled out from each double. At the time this is being done the 
blanks may be planted wdth some of the plants lifted in thinning. Where the 
crop is grown to be fed down with sheep, even this thinning may not be neces¬ 
sary if the seed has been sown sufficiently thinly and regular. Nevertheless, 1 
believe it would be profitable to thin regularly. 

The after-cultivaiion of mangels is very important, and, as it is a fallow crop, 
not only should it be horse-hoed as ohon as required, to keep between the rows 
clean and the soil open, but it should also be carefully hand-hoed once or twice. 

Mangels are much relished by all classes of stock. Horses thrive and show 
a nice thrifty coat when given a few pounds a day with other food. Cattle and 
pigs do exceedingly well on mangels, and for dairy cattle they have the 
additional merit that, unlike turnips or rape, or even kale, they do not appre- 
(‘iably flavor the produce. The roots may be lifted in autumn and stored (1) to 
allow of the land being cleared for wheat, (2) to give a most useful food-stuff 
for the cows for the barest time in winter. In pits or heaps a few feet broad 
at the base, and 3ft. or 4ft. high, and of any length, covered with straw, 
the crop may be conveniently stored. When the crop has been fed down with 
sheep a shallow ploughing or cultivation with a chisel-tined cultivator and 
harrowing will give a uscfi^ .seed-hed for wheat. As the land is worked very 
deeply and heavily manured, and as it has anijde time to consolidate during the 
growth of the crops, and as a result of the hoise-hoeing, it will readily be 
admitted that a most favorable condition of things for the wheat crop will 
prevail, and that the crop may fairly be expected to be very heavy. Mangels 
are sometimes planted in autumn, but in districts adapted for the crop I 
believe the spring seed time is altogether preferable. 

Kale may be sown in autumn with the first rains in beds and transplanted 
later, when the land has been well manured and worked, in districts in the 
Lower North and South. It will give some forage in early summer, but it is not 
much wanted at that lime, and therefore it will be found better to run the 
sheep through it to feed it down lightly, so that the stalks are in no way 
damaged and some of the leaves left ft may then be horse-hood and left for 
the summer, when it will shrivel back somew’hat, hut with the first rains m the 
autumn tlie crop will come away luxuriantly, and if the atitumn be favorable 
the crop will yield a large quantity of forage at midwdnter, when such food¬ 
stuff is most acceptable on the farm. In the South-hiist it may be sown now 
in drills 32in. apart very thinly on land well manured; indeed, dressed very 
similarly to that already mentioned for mangels. In the summer, if sufficiently 
thinly sown^ say 8o>5S, or lOo^s. of seed per acre, it wdll require horse hoeing and 
working much as was indicated above for mangels. It will give in autumn 
and winter very valuable sheep forage. 

Rape, is another fallow crop which may be mentioned alongside kale. 
CJultiyation and immuring for it is much similar to that for kale, only rape is 
sufficiently widely drilled at 16in. or 20in., and it should be sown much more 
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thickly. Good reliable seed could be drilled at liibs. to 21bs. per acre, aud 
in the South-East (for which district it is more particularly adapted) may be 
sown now or earlier. It forms a very excellent and fattening forage crop for 
sheep, and when it has been well treated will yield a very heavy return of 
forage. On the College Farm it, as a rule, docs not succeed. In 1889—a very 
wet year—we grew it successfully, but in average years it is less suitable than 
kale. 

Maize is less suited to the drier districts than sorghum, hut in the hills dis¬ 
tricts it is probably the best fallow c)*op, generally considered. It is more 
palatable to stock than sorghum, at least until the seed is beginning to form 
in tho latter; it makes most excellent silage; comes early; and offers from 
successive sowings a succulent forage throughout the summer, more especially 
if a little irrigation is possible. It gives a deeper yield of milk from cattle fed 
with it than does sorghum, and its only drawback is its tendency to make th<! 
dairy produce somewhat soft. The common practice is to sow it broadcast and 
very thickly. Maize should be cultivated in the richer soils and sorghum in 
the less rich. 

The soil should have been cultivated deeply, as for root crops, and well 
manured. Although the grain is large, a fine tilth is nevertheless of great 
advantage for its successful germination and vigorous start. Of manure it 
requires less when grown for forage than for corn, but in South Australia it is 
very rarely indeed grown for the grain, and there seems little likelihood that it 
ever will be grown for this purpose. Even for forage it seems preferable to 
grow the crop in drills, for (1) the forage is most valuable weight for weight, 
as the growth is more natural than when grown so thickl) ; (2) the cultivation 
and cleaning helps the crop and the land. The drills should be from 24in. to 
36in. apart, and from 50lbs. to 70lbs. of seed per acre should be sown. As a 
suitable dressing of artificial manure I would suggest IJcwts. sulphate of 
ammonia and 2 Jcwts. superphosphate per acre. This would cost upwards of 
.‘lOs. per acre, and might be increased or diminished according to the condition 
of the soil. 

Some sorghum will he sowed this month, but October—the first fortnight 
thereof—will in most districts be found a more suitable time. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

MARRAM GRASS. 

It is of some importance to know that at the Haw'kesbury Agricultural 
College, New South Wales. Principal J. L. Thompson has been growing 
the Marram grass very successfully upon sandy soil This farm is at a con¬ 
siderable distance from the coast, and until now it had been considered by 
many people that the Marram would only grow within the influence of the 
sea spray. The rainfall is much greater on the Hawkesbury than in most 
of our inland districts, but it would be worth while to try experiments upoii 
loose sandy soils by sowing the seeds, which can be procured in Adelaide at a 
cost of 28, per pound, or much cheaper by importation in tjuanlity from Germany. 
Stock will eat this grass readily when in a young state, but should not be 
grazed until established two or three years. 

The good effect this grass has in stopping the sand drift can be seen in 
this colony at Corny Point and Normanville. Some five years ago the Rurcau 
obtained a few roots of this plant and of the creeping spinifex from Newcastle, 
and handed them over to the Marine Board for trial at Corny Point, where 
the drift sand was causing much damage and expense. The plants did well, 
and the Marram especially fully realised expectationsand in consequence, the 
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ioliowing yeai‘ one ion of roots was oblamed from Port Fairy. The head 
keeper reported in June, 1897, “That as a means of slaying drift sand its value 
cannot be over-estimated; the more sand the better the growth. Cattle and 
horses eat it when young and tender. The more it is cut or eaten off the more 
it spreads.*’ At Normanville, Mr. G. fl. MacMillan imported plants from Mr. 
S. F. Avery, borough ranger. Port Fairy, Victoria, some four years ago, and 
planted the same according to Mr. Avery’s directions. The grass has thriven 
so well that during the past two seasons a lot of tranH}>lanting has been done, 
with the gratifying result that what a few years ago was btirren shifting sand 
and a source of much trouble is fast being covered by this useful plant. 


Kaffib Corn. —The Department of Agriculture introduced from America 
a small quantity of Kaffir corn (Dhurra, or Sorghum vulgare) This included 
the so-called Red Kaffir corn—a variety of the eommon Dhurra—and the old 
and well-known white kind. The new red variety is said to be more hardy 
and prolific than the other; and, from seeds introduced by the Agricultural 
Bureau in 1896, some very good results have already been recorded, .samples 
of which may be seen at tlie Bureau office. A few packages of seed of both 
varieties remain for distribution to farmers desirous of experimenting, and can 
be secured if quickly applied for. Applications by letter must be accompanied 
by stamps to value of 8d. to cover cost of postage. 

UsK OF Phosphatic FFaxiLisKBs.— Ill the Journal of the Agricultural 
Bureau of March, 1897, p. 249, an error occurred which Mr. Krichauff ba.s 
been desired to correct. He misunderstood Prof. Maerker, who had written 
recommending “ a combined use of Thomas phosphate and superphosphate.” 
He dill not mean “ a mixture,” but that the superphosphate should be used at 
the tilling, whilst the Thomas phosphate should be applied to the soil earlier 
—in autumn or winter. Mr. Kriehauffadds that lately Prof. Maerker and others 
recommend, also a top-dressing with Thomas phosphate, and it is generally 
acknowledged that the best way to use phospbates (especially Thomas phos- 
])hate) has been by no means finally settled. 

ScALF. Insects.— ^The large black scale insect which infests olive troCvS, 
orange trees, and some other plants may be destroyed by first spraying the 
tree with water and then sprinkling new air slaked lime all over it. The same 
effect can be produced with fine fresh wood aslies sprinkled upon the damp 
foliage. 'The orange round scale cannot be touched with these rcmedie.s, 
and the only effective agent, so far, is the resin wash. If scales and aphides 
are treated with resin wash they soon disappear, and the “fumagine” or 
“sooty fungus’^ will go with the insects. This fungus propagates quickly 
upon the “ honeydew ” or excreta voided by the scale insects and plant lice. 
The resin wash should be applied three or four times at intervals of ten day.s 
during the summer, when the young insects are most rapidly produced. Never 
spray very cold mixtures, nor whilst the sun heat is great. 

Cow Pea (DonicHOS sinensis). —Last year the Central Bureau distributed 
for the Department of Agriculture a quantity of seed of this valuable fodder 
plant for trial in South Australia. In America this plant is very largely culti¬ 
vated, both for fodder and as a green manuring crop. For fodder the crop is 
used either green or as hay, and the ripe seed is also largely used for stock. 
W hen the pods ore young they can bo used as a substitute for kidney beans, 
and the ripe seeds are often used as haricot beans. In New South Wales this 
plant has been very successful at the Wagga Experimental Farm and else¬ 
where ; and in spite of the severity of the season a number of favorable reports 
were received by the Bureau last season from farmers in the Lower North and 
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South of our own colony. Farmers would do well to try this plant on the 
fallows, a-8 being a legume it will enrich the soil in nitrogen for the following 
crop. The seed should be sown in drills about 2ft. or 2ft. bin apart, the plants 
being 1ft. to 1ft. 6in apart in the row^s. The land should be hoed between 
the rows two or three times before the plants begin to run over the soil. 

Hoot Worms. —Within th(>‘last few weeks the Davenport (Port Augusta) 
Branch forw-arded roots taken from a peach tree which had died from no appa¬ 
rent cause. On examination the small n>ots were found to be covered with 
gall-like swellings, apparently caused by insect attack. These roots were 
forwarded to Dr. N. A. (^obb, of the New South Wales Department of Agri¬ 
culture, who reports that the swellings were caused by the attacks of Nematode 
worms (Tylenchusradicicola), a very serious pest. Unfortunately there is no 
reliable remedy for this pest, which also attacks the roots of numerous plants. 
During past years specimens of onions from Magill and elsewhere, oats from 
Penola and other places, were all attacked by these and allied worms. The 
w^ater-blister on potatoes is also due to this pest. Practically all that can be 
done in combating this must be directed to preventing its attacks by ridding 
the soil of the worms, putting obstacles in theirw ay, or so reducing their numbers 
as to mitigate their ravages. This can be done by using some chemical such as 
quicklime, gaslime, potash, ammonia, superphosphate, ike., or by trapping by 
means of catch (rrops, famine, or planting gall-proof varieties. In the Journal 
of the Bureau for August, 1896, page 15, w'ill be found the substance of Dr. 
CohVs recommendations ; and in the May, 1897, issue will be found some notes 
from report by Miss E. A. Ormcrod, F.RM S., &e 


FARM PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messr: A. W. Sandford 8: Oo. report:— August 31, 1807. 

During the past four weeks the weather throughout the agricultimd di8tri<‘t8 of South 
Austmlia has been very favorable, with the oxc<»ption of a few rather sharp frosts, which 
further retarded the growth of feed find erops, so that the seasoTi is in many i)arts at pre¬ 
sent about a month later than usual. Appoarjiiiees render it probable that the nffeets of 
good CMiltivation will be very evident during the coming harvest, the late rains in poorly- 
tilled places bringing along the weeds to such an extent that the young wheat plant will 
be very much (‘hoked out, rendering it probable that in somti of th(‘ districts large areas 
will have to be out for hay. The event of the month has undoubtedly been tlie excited 
condition of the broadstims market in the noHhern hemisphere owing to the damage done 
to crops both in Europe and America, and values have advanced to a price whicli has not 
been touched for some fifteen or sixteen yt^axs past. The opinion seems to lie growing 
that the improvement in price is likely to be of a permanent character, the consumption 
of wheat throughout the world haWng apparently overtaken the increased supply. It is to 
))p hoped that our farmers ivill this season reap a good harvest, as price is likely to be high, 
offers of 408 per quarter for South Australian wheat, f.o.b.. Port Adelaide, for November 
shipment, being already made, although during the last day or two the unavoidable reaction 
after the sharp advance has been shown, but only to the extent of a shilling or two per 
quarter, and those in the trade look for early recovery ; the lateness of the season, however, 
will compel our millers to further import, probably from Kiverina, where sufficient stocks 
are yet held, to carry us over till harvest. Millers’ offal lines, owing to the small quantity' 
of wheat being treated, continue to rule relatively much higher than in Victoria and New 
Bouth Wales markets. Cliaffcutters are also paying high figures for hay, but a few weeks 
must see a considerable tumble in this line. Feeding grains have fallen 3d. to 4d. por bush, 
in Victoria and New Zealand, so tlxat values here are also easier. BtiKiks of potatoes are be¬ 
coming very low in the South-EaBteru district; importations, theromre, are being 
resumed, chiefly from Ballarat and Tasmania. Onions have further advanced, hut the 
market is being kept supplied hy stocks in one hand at Mount Gambier. 

Vnieat, 58. 2d. to Ss. i\d., on trucks, Port Adelaide. 

Flour, 15s. to £13 6s. for best roller. 

Bran ami |Killard, Is. 2d. 

Oats selling from Ss. 8d. to Ss. od, for New Zealand white stout feed: lo(»al dun, 2s. K^d, 
to 3s. 
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Gambier potatoes, £i 4s. to £4 78. 6d. at city railway station; Ballarats and Tasmanians, 
duty paid on Wharf, Port Adelaide, £4 I Os. to .£4 16b. 

Onions, delivered Adelaide, £10 lOs, to £11. 

Daiky Produce. 

In butter our colony is yet hardly scdf-supplyinp:, a few small linos of lower gi'ado 
pastry butter having to be imported, but before the end of Hejitember som<^ snridus will be 
available, although it is not likely that exportations to Europe will then bt* resumed, as 
Barrier and West Australian orders will doubtless have preference. We arc daily realising 
more fully the extensive losses amongst the herds during the late protracted drought, am! 
it appears that in some districts where dairying had liegnn to bi^ developed they will hardly 
])roauce sufficient butter oven during sx^ring to fill lo<‘al wants, and it must take two or 
three years in those places to restore the position. Values have sttmdily fallen during the 
j)ast month, but prices are yet 4d. or 5d. above export values; therefore further ceasing must 
be looked for during the next few weeks, especially as prices intorcolonially at moment are 
relatively much below South Australian. Eggs consistently dropjmd towards nsual spring 
rates, but supidies are very short, pjirtly caused by nnuHually heavy loc^l (’.onsumxdion in 
consequence of the high ruling price of meat; as Sydney, liowc.ver, is freely offering at 
7 a pc*r doxen, and filling orders to Westeni Australia which are usually exec'uted from this 
port, we expect to see an early reducition liere, although at present tbc‘ vahm is firni. Of 
(‘oiirse, the setting in of hot weather, shortly to be exj)ect(id, will again give this market 
control in the line for Westeni Australia, ]m8t exx>erience having shown our noighhoi*a 
there that long-distance carried egg.s during hot weatlier do not turn out well. 

A scvarcity of the raw material has sent bac’on higher, hut wo reckon top pric'e has not 
even yet bc^en reached. Oheinie is also an advancing line, and as local stocics are nearly 
oxhaiisted pri(',es must improve up to inqioried rates. Honey lia.^* b(?en scdling stunewhat 
better, and the usual brisk demand c'xpcrienced for beeswax, although value at the moment 
is a shade easier. Trade in almonds has bt'en quiet. High pric't^s have riih^d for carcass 
meat and poultry, everythiug forward realising very satisfactorily to producers, and the 
future in these lines justifies us in TtM*ommending farmers to give them some attention, 
iiatest selling rates are as follow :— 

Factory and creamery fresh butter in prints. Is. Id. to ’s, 2d : farmers’ ga^parator, dairy, 
and good store lots, Is. to Is. l|d , an unusually narrow margin covering these lines; a 
few odd boxes only of stale and mixed lots sold for jiastry at Id. to 2d. lower Imported 
bulk pastry lines are realising Od. to lOd. lid. to lljd., clear extracted honey, 

2|d. to 3d.; dull and candied lots, 2Jd to 2|d.; beeswax, is. Factory eun^d sides 
of biicon find brisk sale at 8J(l. to 9d,; good fann fiitehos, 7Jd. tt> fij^d. Favorite branJs of 
(‘beese, 8d. to Jld ; dry and old to medium sorts, fid. to fijd. Ahiujud kernels, fid.; soft 
shells, 3d. to Iljd. Dressed fowls, fijd. to fitd. per lb.: turkeys, 8d. to 8^d Good shop 
jiorkers, fid. to fiid.; medium sorts and good baconers, fijd. to fid,; vealers, 2d. to 3d. In 
live x>oiiltry good roosters realised Is. 9d. to 2s. 4d. each, prime heavy birds to 2s. lOd., 
ducks, 28. 2d. to Jls,; pigeons, fid. to 7d.; turkeys, fijd. per Ih. live weight for medium- 
conditioned birds, up to 8d. for x>tirue table s«)rts. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORT. 

Ahthuuton.—W e ai^ having splendid weather. The crops are looking very well, more 
especially those drilled in with manures of a good quality, some of which are making 
rapid growth. A grt>at many experiments are being made wdth the different kinds of 
manure in this locality, so that farmers will be able to fonn a very good idea which are the 
best. There has been great mortality amongst cattle, horses, and sheep, shortness of feed 
and sand baling the causos. The gniss is coming on slowly. We want a good downpour to 
fill the tanks and dams. Rainfall for year, to August 17, 8‘4fifiin. 

Bahoota Whim. -Rainfall for six months ending .Tune 30 only amounted to 3 B00in. 
(-ereal crops are looking fairly well, but are not so forward as usual. Fml is coming on 
well, and stock are improving in condition. Genewilly the prospects for the season are 
not too favorable. 

Bohdbhto'Wn. —About 2in. of rain have fallen during tlm month ; greatly improved the 
prospects of the district. Crops are haekwai'd, but coming on well, and the gmss is grow¬ 
ing nicely. Btock are improving in condition. There is but little water in tht' dams, and 
a wet spring is needed. 

C'alca. —During the month light showers have fallen almost daily, keeping the ci*ops 
going nicely, A special feature of the season been the almost total absence of thunder 
and frost. 
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Ohbkji\ CJahj)EN.s.— 'I'ho weather during past month lias been vetv f.tvorable to the 
Growth of vegetation, though heavy frosts have occurred in some parts of the district. 
The crops are looking well, and cattle generally are improving in condition. 

Clare. —We have been favored with exceptional weather during the month-—com¬ 
paratively free from frost, with sufficient wann weather and light showers. The crops 
show nice growth, those drilled in having come on very rapidly. liainfall for July, 
3-980in.; August, to 23rd, 2'olOiu. There is a fair amount of food, and stock genomlly 
are improving in condition. 

Colton.— The past month has been exceedingly dry, and every one is anxioudy looking 
for a good downpour, as crops and grass are at a standstill. The lambing season is o^^er, 
and the result is very disappointing, "ilie drop is not more than 10 per cent., and the 
wild dogs, which are trooping in in great numbers, will probably finish those off. 

Oawlbu Kivek. —'J’he weather could hardly have been more favoi-ablo than it has been 
during the past four weeks, and the crops are making good headway and look very 
promising. There is a general complaint about weeds in early-sown crops, and this will 
reduce the yield. The drilled crops are looking much heavier than those hroad(^asted 
with or without manure. A good fall of rain is required to fill up tanks and dams. Feed 
is coming on nicely in most plac'.os. There will he only a small percentage of lambs this 
year, but the sheep and lambs are now doing fairly well. 

Gladstone. —During July 3 190in. of rain foil, giving tht‘ soil tlio best soaking it lias 
had for three years. Hainfall for August, to 20th, l*09‘>in., and still showery. The 
weather generally has been very favorable—warm days with rain at intervals and no 
frosts; consequently the crops .and feed arc making good progress, though some are very 
iirty. 

Hindmahhh Valley (Tout Victor). —The season was very late in breaking up, but 
since May 24 more tlian 1 lin. of rain have falkm, and tlicre has been but little frost, and 
abseiu e of heavy washing rains. The crops are rather backward, but healthy. Tp to 
date only ITi-OOOin. hai'c fallen, against an average* during past five years of 2S*0()0in. to 
^me date. 

Karina. —The st^ason’s prospccds ai*e not very cheering, owing to the absence* of a gotid 
soaking rain and prevalence of dry winds. Neither wheat or grass iwv making much 
growth, and unless wi* get really good late rains the harvest will he light. Many sheep, 
principally lambing ewim, have died anti most of ilic* lambs. Heavy losses of horses from 
famine and sand have occurred. Generally the st'ason has betm the* worst ever experi<‘need 
here. 

Kanmantoo. —We had during the second week in August the best rain experienced lien* 
for over two years, considerably over an inch falling in twenty-four hours, with heav\ 
rains since. Crops look well .and lioalthy, though late grass is very backward and thin, 
Jhe rains being too late to give any chance of a good grass season. Much of the host grass 
has been destroyed by the stock eating them out to the roots. 

Luctndale,—S ince previous report the weather, with exception of last week, has been 
all that (jould be desired, there being sufficient rain with absence of frost. (Vops and grass 
are coming on well. Sheep are doing well, althougli large? areas of grass land aw* under 
water. Complaints are constantly heard of foxes killing the young lambs. 

Maitland. —This month has been so far very favorablo* for the crops. Ni(‘e showers 
have fallen constantly, never letting tlio ground got dry, and the days have been fairly 
warm, so that feed is growing nicely, though all kinds of stock are very w(?ak and poor in 
condition. Meat of all kinds is very scarce, and the shearing, which will begin next 
month, will show very different results to the last, liainfall at Kilkerran since? July 21, 
2^in. 

Meadows.— The splendid rains that have fallen during the montli have almost assured 
a good season in this district. Hto(‘k are generally looking w(dl. 

Minlaton. —Generally the fanners are well satisfied with the prospe(?ts of the crops, 
hut are of opinion that good heav^^ rains in Heptemlier and early in October will be necessary 
to ensure a good crop. The rains since May have been sufficient to keep the crops 
growing, hut have not saturated the subsoil. Some of the farmers have made a mistake in 
leaving their land rough, as the drill leaves it in ridges. Crops invariably do hotter (in 
dry seasons especially) if the land is levidled off with harrows or chain, and, if lumpy, 
rolled before the crop comes up. 

Mount Bryan Fast. —The wheat crops are coming on fairly well, Imt more rain is 
much needed. Stock are beginning to improve, but losses have been very heavy, and 
sheep are still in very weak condition. 

Mount Compass. —^The month has been very wet, with heavy frosts. Cattle are in fair 
condition, but nmny hor.se8 are very poor and weak. A large area has lieen planted with 
onions, and a fair number of fruit trees and vines are being planted. 

Mount Gam mBU.—Feed is now growing very well, and sliould the present showery 
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weather keep up during Heptomber and Octolwjr it will be almont a perfect season.^ A good 
deal more land ia under crop thia year, and the young crops are coming on nicely, the 
early sown covering the ground well. Griwsj t<K), is making a good show where allowed 
fair play. Block are beginning to pick up, and young lambs look espedally well. 

Mount Pi.kasant. —The crops are progressing favorably, the weather being very 
seasonable, there being sufficient but not too much rain for hills districts. Block arc 
generally improving, but there have bcion many deaths, amongst horses especially, this 
bluing most unusual iu this district. 

Miinoooua. —Owing to the lateness of the rains the crops are backward and fairly 
dirty, even on the fallowed land which was well worked. Borne crops are nearly choked 
with noxious weeds. A very large area is being rolled in preparation for hay crops. 
Bhould the weather continue favorable a fair average will result. 

Pine Forest. —Since last report wo have had nic.o steady showers, and the wheat in some 
paris is making fair growth, though ethers are backward. Feed is still close and growing 
slowly. Farmers generally have turned their stock on their crops. About 400 horses 
have died from sand and starvation. Hainfall since previous report, 0 700in. 

Nantawakka.-— Nice seasonable wofither was experienced during July, and with the 
wanner days crops and feed are making fair progress. The drilled crops keep ahead of 
those broadcasted. 

Port Germei-n.—T he crops generally look well, but more rain is wanted at an early 
date. 

PvAu.—I'ko wheal crop is coming on nicely, though thin in places owing to the ravages 
of cockatoos and to the difficulty of covering the seed properly on the ploughed land. 
Stock are improving slowly ; there have lieeii only a few losses from the drought. Rain¬ 
fall for duly, ()'o77in. 

Riverton.— The weather has been very favorable during the past month, nice soaking 
rains having fallen and the days being w'urm. The crojis arc looking well, and there is 
very good prospect of a good season. Hainfall for July, 2*7SAin.; for August, to I4th, 
1 'r>00in 

Saddj.kwortu. - Though the rainfall for July—2'650in. —is more than half an inch 
above th(' average, the crops, except where manured, are still backward, but healthy. The 
late-sowui wheat is much cleaner and promi.ses well. Fallowing is nearly finished. The 
surtering and loss of stock, especially dairy cattle, has been very groat. Rainfall for seven 
months 7*4o0in., against an average for seventeen years of ll’208iii. For August, to 20th, 
l-hKOin. 

Stvnsbiky, —Wo have had fin<‘ ruins, and the wheat is growing well, especially the 
drille<l crops. Feed is not vc^rv plentiful, hut the warm weather being experienced will 
bring it on nicely. 

Stock CO RT.— The weather is all that could be desired for growth of vegetation. Crops 
look fairly well, though very weedy, and feed is fairly plentiful. Rainfall for July, l*44(Hn. 

Yankalidla. —During the past month avc have had splendid mins. Old residents say 
that so far it has been the best season foi a number of years. The crops arc looking well. 
Fanners who have used artificial manures for tin* first time report that on the land whore 
it has boon drilled in with the seed a marked difference is already noticeable.. 

Port Ruouohton.- The weather has been very suitable and the crops are looking well, 
though they do make very rapid growth. Feed docs not make much headway, and more 
deaths of horses and (tattle have occurred. The practice^ of drilling seed in with manure is 
being tested, and a considerable area will bo sown in this NYay next year. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

DATES OF SHOWS. 

Royal Agricultural and Horticultural, Boptomber 1), 10, and 11; Balaklava and Dalkey, 
October 1; Belalie, October 13; Booyoolio, September 29; Rurra and Korih-Easti^rn, 
no show to bo held this year; Colton, October 27: Gawler, Bepteraber 16; Kadina, 
October 6; Kapunda and Light, Beptember 29; Kingston, October 21; Lucindale, 
November 3; Millicent, October 27 and 28; Moonta, Ocjtobor 13; Mount Barker, so(5ond 
Thursday in March of each year; Mount Gambier, Oi'.tober 20 and 21; Mount Pleasant, 
March 18; Naracoorte, September 22 and 23; North-Western, September I; Orroroo, 
November 3; Petersburg, October 27; Port Piric, Beptember 16 and 10; Port Wakefield, 
September 22; Robe, October 14 and 15; Bnowtown, September 8; Stanley, November 4; 
Bouthern^ November ll; Btrathalbyn, October 7: Tatiara, October 29; Virginia and 
Port Gawlor, October 7; Wooroora, October 18; Yankalilla, Rapid Bay, and Myponga, 
November 6* 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Wednkbdat, A 1 TGU 8 T 2. 

Present—Mr. F. E. H. W. Krichaitff (Chairman), Sir S. Davenport, Messrs. 
W. (’. (irasby, I'homas Hardy, H. Kelly, W. F. Snow, and A. Molineux 
(Secretary). 

Branch at Forest Bange. 

The formation of a Branch at Forest Range was apjnoved, with the following 
gcntkmien as members:—Messrs. J. Vicars, S. Collins, O. Monk, H. Caldicott, 
J. Fry, jun., A. (tree]i, J Green, K. M. Hackett, R. Townsend, J. Sharpe, H. 
Walters, (J. Rogers, .), Moore. C. Stafford, and W. (^herryraan. 

Congress. 

The Secuktauy reported that papers upon the following subjects had been 
promised for Congress, viz.:—“ Dairy ('ows and Milk Yields,^’ by Professor 
Lowrie; “ Fodders of Hills Districts/’ by Mr. W. Pearson, of Meadows ; 
“ Breeding Lambs for Adelaide Market,” by Mr. J. Davey, Yorketown ; and 
"‘Cider Making,” by Mr, Krichauff. The following subjects have also been 
submitted for discussion, ^iz. :—Nomenclature and Export of Apples,” 
“Manuring of Vegetables,” “Agricultural Science (Masses,” “Fruit Pest 
Regulations,” and “Portable Presses for Baling Straw in liie Paddocks.” 
The Commissioner of Oowu Lands ^ I Ion. L. OTxiughlin, M.P.) had promised 
to deliver the opening addres.s, in place of the Minister of Agriculture, who will 
be absent from the colony. 

Donations and Exchanges. 

M’he Secretary announced receipt of usual exchanges from various Agri¬ 
cultural Departments. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The (Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers:— 

139 . Matmrutff of Flowmnf/ Bolhs .—Many of the flowering bulbs, and especially 
hyacinths, aro generally manured with rotten cowdiing; but hero such cowdung is mostly 
mixed witli horsoduiig, which is deadly to them. I have now received answers from a 
number of persons in the tradf* abroad, or exporimentiiig, who suggest the use of chemical 
manures, extrae.ts from which follow below, viz,M’hc <‘hemicai works of the late H. E. 
Albert, iu London, recommend their flower manure to bo used - one part in 1,000 parts of 
water • after the bulbs show above ground, ovory ten to fourteen days. Mr. Broog, of 
the society for the cultivation of bulbs in Holland, states that hyacinths require 3()01bs. of 
nitrogen, 20011)8. of phosphoric acid, 2dlhs. of potash, and 044ibs. of lime per acre, and 
prefers Thomas phosphate to suporphosphato on account of its contents of lime. The 
soil for hyacinths near Haarlem is a sour moor mixed with the sand from the dunes. Too 
much nitrogtm in the f^owdung, fonnerly used up to 200,000lb8. per acre, caused the bulbs 
to split, and other fertilisers tmablo the cultivator to regulate this to a nicety. Professor 
Htut/er, of the Experimcmtal Station at Bonn, uses to great advantage a mixture by weight 
of two parts of Thomas phosphate and one, |3art of ground oilcake [for which latter you 
might substitute one })art of wi>oldu8t, which contains the same quantity of nitrogen, or 
nearly one-third part of dried blood, or one-fourth part of nitrate of soda.—Ou, AoJU. B,] 
If mixed with about an j^qual quantity of sifted soil, you may put some of it upon the 
pots iu which bulbs ari* growing, but do not mix it with the soil in the pot. Professor I>r. 
Paul Wagner recommends four jiarts superphosphate, four parts of sulphate of ammonia, 
one»half part of nitrate of soda, and oni; and a half parts of potassium nitrate, of which 
mixture you may use 31bs. jior 100 square metres two or three times during the growth of 
the bulbs, and water the ground thoroughly at once. This is like loz. per square metre 
H0| sq. ft.). Mr. G. H, van Waveron, jun., of Haarlem, has made experiments with 
lertilisors for hyacinths in l89t5-6, and found in each case an advantage over oowdung. 
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Ue ufiod OR one plot 'AbOkg. of hommoHl) 360kg. of kainit, 360kg. of sulphate of ammonia, 
and 1,000kg. of lime per hectare (two and a half iicres), and on another hectare 600kg. 
Thomas phosphate, 460kg. kainit, 360kg. of sulphate of ammonia, and 2,000kg. of lime. 
The latter produced the best flowers and bulbs. (One kilogramme about 21bs.) Probating 
and Ghr. Arnold, of Brussels, recommend kainit against insects and diseases in bulbs, and 
with it superphosphate and cowdung. 

140. Square^headed H^heats.^The (ierraan Landwirtschafts’ Society resolved in the year 
1891 to make experiments for three years with varieties of these wheats reared by several 
growers. There were eight competitors, who had to deliver their wheat to those who were 
to curry on the experiments, of which there were twenty-seven in 1892-3, twenty in 1893-4, 
and twenty-one in 1894-5. The result has laien that the variety of square-headed wheat 
raised by Mr. Mette in Uuedlinhurg was first, and that by Mr. iiredt, of Carlsburg, second 
as regards the quantity of grain harvested and the sum realised for Ukj crops. Both 
wheats had a stiff haulm and less straw than others, and this showed again how valuable 
the theory of the late Professor Dr. Ijehsclior, of Cfiittingen is also in practice—that the 
smallest number of knots in the straw produces the largest crop if the stooling is about 
equal. It was found that of 100 haulms of Bredt’s variety there were thirty which had 
only four knots, and only ontj with six knots, while other varieties had as few as two and 
four haulms with four km)ts, and twenty-seven and twenty-three with six knots. No 
notice had been taken of this matter by the persons who liad experimented with Mr. 
Mettle’s variety of wheat. The clubby form of the cars, which was most pronounced in 

etui’s variety, is the best for grain, and it should therefore be the task of the bn^ders 
to raise a wheat with a stiff’ haulm and few knots and a clubby t ar. Although the soil for 
the ex|wriments was suitable for wheat, it should be mentioned that the seasons were not 
at all alike. 

141. FraU Heni from Oermnntf to Aastraha and Returmd to Germant/, —The (.Jerman 
liaudwirtsc'hafts’ Hticieiy forwarded different kinds of ap]>les from Hamburg as an experi¬ 
ment. Most <^f them, although wrapped in paper and wool made of wood, were latd when 
r(>turned. Of the Reinettc of Ohampagnt*, however, fully 00 cent, arrived in a very 
fair state. 'Fhf* same sorts of apjjlos wore for the same term in a cellar at Hamburg, and 
showed fresli and appetising. It is therefore to bo ascribed chiefly to the rough handling 
of the boxes, whii h weighed 160]hs., and wore far too heavy to handle gently. 

142. SUeue dudivtoma^ a native of Austria and Hungary, is an annual, and here probably 
perorinial plant. J)r. D/derzon rocummends it as a good fodder for cattle and bees; in 
fa< t cattle prefer it to clover. [I am only afraid it may become a troublesome weed on 
arablcj land, like some others of this genus.-On. Aol. B.] Mr. Fiiedrich Hack, of Erfurt, 
sclKs si'ed at 4s. a pound. 

143. pahularia^ perhaps synonymous wdth Iris ensata varchineiisis, is a fodder plant 
from Gashniir, wliorc the summers art* very hot. Mr. Emiens, wh<> was head gardener for 
the Maharajah of Cashmir, recomnuinds the plant as suitable for the fanners of the south 
of Europe and Algiers. He says that you can mow them when 1ft. to loin, high, and 
again a second time. With irrigation you might get perhaps three cuts. If you want 
the foddt*r dried—and in this state it is by no moans toiigh—you allow the iris to grow to 
2ft. or more. Seeds (which can ho host obtained at Vilmorin Andrieux Sc Cio, at 4, Quai 
de la Megissi^rie, Paris, for about 6<l a jiacket, or 9s. a pound) should l>e soaked before Wng 
sown in a prepared bod, and transplanted about lOin. ap<trt in each direction, or 8,000 
i)cr acro» For the first year or two the plants grow slowdy, and they wore* not fully de¬ 
veloped in Algiers at the third year. At the irrigated lands near Berlin the seedlings w^erc, 
however, 1ft. high before winter. Since that time the loaves had grown to 2ft. and even 
3ft., and wore very thick upon the ground when scon lately by Professor Dr. Wittmack. 
Cattle on these lands, accustomed to softer irrigated grasses, did not take to the iris; 
but cattle like the plant in t.’aslimir, and goats and sheep are very eager after it. The 
late Baron von Mueller says of the plantCentral Asia.—Rather extensively grown 
for fodder on account of its nutritive propertii>8. It maintains its ground well when once 
ostahhshed. Probably only adapted for exceptional localities.’^ T should not be at all 
surprised to see this plant do remarkably well on settlements at the River Murray. The 
ruler of Cashmir has lately purchased large tracts of land to be used for the cultivation of 
this plant. 

^ 144, JnvMle Life of Fungi on Oereaie. —Mr. Ericksson has published, through the 
French Academy of Sciences, in March last, his latest experiments. Taken from a field, 
he enclosed rooted plants of cereals much liable to Puccinia glumorum into long and wide 
glass tubes, and closed them up on both ends with cotton wool. The soil w'as sterilised 
previously from any germs (it is not statt^d how this could bo done), and no spores could 
00 received from the outward air. Yet after two months rust apiniared. Ericksson made 
a search for germs in the plant itself, but was unsuccMBSsful. In the pt^riphe^io texture of 
the shrivelled grains of guoh rusty cereals he found strong growths of the fungi and at 
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times quite a nest of wiiittT spores, but Jie was unable to find any such growth of fungi in 
tho embryo of the grain, whether yet dormant under the pericarp or already on the light and 
sprouting. Only four or oight weeks later, after germination, as soon as the first spots of 
rust became visible, (*.ould he detect sonic growths of this kind, and then only in the im¬ 
mediate neighborhood of tho spots. Not being able to account for the appearance of the 
rust, which could not have been infected from outside, nor finding in the previous phases of 
dovi’lopment of tho ])lants any central snat of infection, or any trace of tho existence of a 
fungus, he used tho strongest magnifying glasses of his iniiToscope for quite young spots 
of rust on tho leaves of cereals, and found in thiar (dilorophyllum one or more peculiar 
ct>rpuscles of a plasmatic nature, mixed up with other ingredients, in i^ach cell, sometimes 
annexed to the walls of the cells, sometimes swimming free in the protoplasma, mostly 
oblong, and somewhat bent or branching. Some had perforated already tho sides of the 
cidls, and had sent a growth of fungoid threads outwards, with a sucking trunk left 
within the cell. Away from tin* spots of rust those corpusides wt^re not discoverable. Ho 
comes to tho decision that those plasmatic (corpuscles which swim free in tho cell arc the 
original forms of thi'so fungi, where they live in the protoplasrna in symbiose with the 
host-plant, and only make an independent appearance as a fungoid growth under favor¬ 
able climatic (’onditions. 

Value of Vine Cuttings. 

Mr. Snow said he would like to (‘all Jittention to the manurial value of vine 
cuttings. In very many instances the cuttings were carted away from the 
vineyard, instead of being burnt there and the ashes used. The ashes of vine 
cuttings (‘(Jiitained about 4 per cent, of potasli, being more than in an} other 
plant, and nearly double thal of bean stalks, which comes next with 2 per cent. 
This fact also shows that the vine should receive plenty of potash in the 
manures applied. J^otash was d(-*ficient in the manures generally used. 

.Mr, llAftOY supported. He always burnt his cuttings, and found it a 
saving of labor, besid(*s making use of the ashes. 

Mr. Kelj.y said he had noticed that in (lermany some years ago, in a severe 
season, vine cuttings were fed to horses and cattle. He tried them himself, cut 
up into T>ieeoK about 2in. long, and found his horse ate them readily. 

The Secjiktary said chopped vine cuttings had been used this year for 
horses and cattle at Angaston with success. 

New Members. 

4'lie following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Hranebes Balaklava, Mr. John Vivian; Redhill, Mr. R. Siviour; Kanmantoo, 
Messrs. H. Winner and W. Lewis; Port Broughton, Mr. 11. H. Whittle; 
Narridy, Mr. W, d. Martin. 

Beports by Branches. 

The SECRETARy reported receipt since previous meeting of thirty-nine 
reports of Branch meetings. 


Monday, Atigust 16, 1897. 

Present—Messrs. F. I'k II. W. Krichaiiff (Chairman), Sir S. Davenport, 
Messrs. Samuel (roode, W. C. Grasby, R. Homburg, Thomas Hardy. H. Kelly, 
T. Price, T. B. Robson, W. F. Snow, Hon. A. W. Sandford, C. d. Valentine, 
and A. Molineux (Secretary). 

Membership. 

The Minister of Agriculture wrote that he had appointed Messrs, J. Miller, 
M.P., T, Price, M.J*., and T. B. Robson to be members of the Central 
Bureau. 

Messrs, l^rice and Robson were welcomed by those present. 
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Codlin Moth. 

The Minintcr of Agriculture forwarded report of deputation of fruitgrowers 
which had waited upon him, asking for a relaxation of the codlin moth regu¬ 
lation. 

'Hie Secuetary read letters from Messrs. J. Lang, G. Neilson (Victoria), 
L. O. Howard (Entomologist, United States Department of Agriculture), 
T. W. Kirk (New Zealand), and J. W. Allen (New South Wales), speaking 
of the efficacy of Paris green for the destruction of codlin moth caterpillars. 

After considerable discussion the following resolutions were carried:— 

1. That the Minister of Agriculture be a.skcd to have samples of Paris green 
obtained from vendors in the city analysed, and that the names of persons 
selling Paris green up to standard strength be published in the Journal of 
Ayricultiira and Industry^ for the information of fruitgrowers. 

2. That the Bureau recommends that the codlin moth regulations be referred 
to a special committee, to be appointed for the purpose by the Minister of 
Agriculture. 

d. That the Ck)mraittee consist of four members of the (’entral Bureau, 
t(»gcther Mdth representatives from each of the following fruit districts, viz., 
I'he Hills oast and south of Adelaide, Gumeracha, Angaston, Mount Gambicr, 
(.'hire, and Watervale, 

Finance. 

The Finance (committee reported expenditure for duly for contingencicvS 
£d() Os. 5d.; accounts to the amount of £24 Is. 7d. were passed for payment. 

Field Trial at Bute. 

Mr. Kelly repotted having tilt ended the field trial and show of horses held at 
Bute on August 11 in connection with the Northern Yorke's Peninsula Bureau 
Field Trial Society. The weather being fine there was a large attendanee of 
fanners, many of whom came a long distance to sec the trials. Tht^ ploughs 
and drilling machines wore watched with the greatest of interest, especially 
the latter. Flight of four, five, and six furrow ploughs competed, and the work 
all round was first class in spite of the fact that the land was very full of roots 
and stones and rather too dry. The ploughmen in most cases were to be com¬ 
plimented on their skill. Four different makes of drill were shown at work, 
and these were very carefully examined by those present. In travelling about 
he noticed that, owing in a great measure to the lateness of the rain, many 
crops on the older farms were very backward and dirty. Fallowing is also 
very late. 


Sale of Fertilisers. 

Mr. Sandford (igain called attention to the necessity for the Fertilisers Act 
being amended so as to cover guano. A guano to be worth using should coii- 
biin about 15 per cent, of phosphoric acid, but he knew of stuff containing 
only 4 per cent, being sold to farmers. The buyers were sure to be disappointed 
with the results, and, not knowing it was due to the low quality of the manure, 
would condemn the whole thing. It should be made compulsory for every 
seller of fertilisers other than stable and barnyard manure to the value of £ 1 
to give a guaranteed analysis with the invoice. Mr. Snow said the Imperial 
Act of 1894 should be passed here. This was complete in every direction. 
Mr. Sandford said many of the manures were sold here at too high a price as 
compared with the real value. That analyses were necessary he had only to 
refer to basic slag or Thomas phosphate. This was a by-product from the 
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steel works, and its value depended entirely upon the amount of phof^horic 
acid the iron contained; some was rich, wdiile others were very poor. The 
demand for this fertiliser bad led to all the available slag being treated, and 
some of it was absolutely useless. In England best English basic slag was 
valued at £2 5s. per ton, while Scottish was only worth £1 Ss. The Thomas 
phosphate imported into South Australia was mostly guaranteed as to its con¬ 
stituents, but the price (£5 Ss. per ton) was too high. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers: — 

U5. Potato Bot, according to Piofossor Dr. Frank, of Berlin, ib not in all cases Peru- 
nospora (more correctly Phytophthora) infestans. He states that, secondly, another fungus, 
Phizoctonia; thirdly, Bacteria: fourthly, Nomatodos, in the form of small eels causing 
rottenness. The last throe must be destroyed in the soil, and also by using to the seed 
potatoes similar remedies as for cereals. Potatoes should not too oftend^*’ planted on the 
same land. What is the cause of potatoes becoming blue or variegated has not yet been 
ascertained. Mr. W. Paulsen, who has during the hist thirty-live years raised a large 
number of new potatoes from seed, shows, not only that older sorts are miu^h more liahle 
to attiicks from Phytophthora, but they lose also gradually their power to ))roduce good 
crops. It is useless, he says, to attemi^t to stop their decline by selecting only the best 
tubers for planting. lie has done this wiUi many sorts in the yeai’s from 1880 to 1884, 
inclusive, and again from 1891 t(j 1896, inclusive, on two and s half aciv-s, and found no 
Hdvanb«ge from such selections. On the contrary, the same varieli(.*s of potatoes used in 
both cycles of years showed considerably poorer crops in the last cycle of years. To renew 
our potatoes from seed is thorcjfore absolutely necessary. The figures he gives ate most 
ennvincing. I should like to sec this done in South Australia; hut potatot^s here' do appa¬ 
rently not often set berries. Seeds that I brought from Germany in 1848; with u view 
of evading the then raging potato disease, when sown in Bugle Kanges gave tt great 
variety of the average size of marbles in the first year, hut none were eventually kept us 
much superior to those in the market. 

146. Desirahle CereaU for cultivation in Germany are thus mentiontjd by Profeasor Dr. 
Maercker, of Halle, (if all kinds of barley, if manured with bOlbs. to iOOlbs. of phos¬ 
phoric acid and 3‘21bs. to 401bs. of nitrogen jier hectare (two and a half acres), the Hanna 
barley produced the largest crop, and was of the best quality; but if some kainit watv 
added to the other fertilisers the barley was of considerably higher value. t>f seven sorts 
of wheat manured with 4001bs. of nitrate of soda and HOlbs. of phosphoric acid jier hectare 
the Bordeaux wheat and Noes wheat were found to bt‘ the best when tried in two different 
kinds of soil. Of nine kinds of oats Htrulie’s oat was the best, if manured with 4001bg. 
of nitrate of soda. f)f twelve kinds of potatoes the Professor Maercker gave a crop of 
61,334lb8. against Magnum Bonum with 27,l04lhs, and 19 per cent, of starch against 
15’8 per cent. Of seventeen kinds tried at the German station for experiments with 
potatoes, Professor Maercker gave 248cwt8 of 17*7 per cent, standi per hectare, while two 
others, Silesia and Hero, raised from seed by Mr. Oimbal, Fromsdorf, in Silesia, wore 
found superior as regards starch, viz., 19*1 and 19-7 per cent., and the crops of Silesia of 
259cwiH., and of Hero of 241cwts., was much superior to all others Of six kinds of turnips 
the lied Eckendorfer gave 198,040lbH. of turnips per hectare, with a remarkably small 
quantity of leaves, and much in advance of the others. 

147. Carrottf an a Fodder can only be planted to advantage in our cooler, clevatcjd, and 
humid soils or in the South-East. The white green-topped Giant, the orange-yellow 
green-topped Giant, the thick yellow of Saallield, the thick half-long Carotte des \’‘o8ges, 
and the red Altringham arc the varieties recommended in a paper by Otto Miinzer. The 
soil must be deep and loose, without stones. After ploughing to a depth of 6in. a subsoil 
plough ought to loosen the soil 6in. more. A sandy loam is particularly suitable, but a 
cold, wet subsoil is against a good growth. Some lime is of great advantage provided the 
soil is in good heart, being manured with cowilung or blo(»d manure some months before, 
or with a nitrogenous fertiliser, as say two parts of nitrate of soda and three parts phos¬ 
phoric acid in superphosphate, which Mr. Miinzer thinks pr(.‘ferable to Thomas phosphate. 
In all coses the manur<?s should be well mixed with the soil, so as to prevent the forking 
of the carrots in search of the manure. 1 prefer to sow carrots only on soil tliat has been 
heavily manured to a previous crop, and not specially for the carrot crop. It will also 
hot be advisable to give a top-dressing of nitrate of soda shortly before Hie ger- 
misatizig of the seed, as it might make too hard a crust; if at all it should be £me 
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later on. Potash salts should not be used for carrots exfsept as applied to a previous crop. 
Elsewhere I find that you may use, but ceiiainly not apply at the same time, per acre 
•lOOlbs. of Thomas pho^ihatc, *4001bs. of kainit, 2001b8. of nitrate of soda or IdOlbs. of 
sulphate of ammonia. Others recommend 90lbs. of 'ITiomas phosphate, 90lb6. of nitrate 
of soda, and IfiOlbs. of kainit. Time and mode of sowing the seed, as mentioned by Mr. 
MiuiKor, is of course luisiiitable for us, and T follow my own experience as to carrots in 
the garden, f should destroy all weeds soon after the soil retjoived the first heavy fall of 
rain in March or April. The seeds reiiuire for their germination somewhat warm weather, 
that is from 16” to 16"^ C.; and of still more importance is the moisture of the soil, equal 
to 12 per cent. It is advisable to mix the seed twelve to twenty-four hours before sowing 
with sand, which must thou bo wetted. Although many sow their carrots broadcast this 
mode can only be defended where the ground is exceptionaly clear of weeds. 1 advocate 
sowing in rows lOin. to 12in apart if the hand hoe is to bo used for the destruction of 
weeds, or fully 18m. if by Uic horse hoe. For smaller pieces of land a rake is the best 
tool for pritting in the scied. The rows are made with the handle, and after sowing tluj 
rake can he used for pressing the seed down with a very thin covering of soil, or using 
washed out sea sand. Mr. Miinsser mentions as very good to go with a wheelbarrow over 
the rows, and thus to press the seeds down. If you will drill in the seed you can neither 
mix with sand nor wot the seed. Five-eighths of an inch is the deepest you may co\'er the 
seed. 8ix and a half pounds of seed per acre would be reipiired for broadcasting ; 1 Jib. to 
Slbs. for sowing in rows, according ti> the intended hoeing. Clearing of wet'ds is very 
imporbint; but the removal of all carrot plants to a width of 6in. or Sin. is <jertainly not 
required, 3in. being a sufiiciont distance. A not unusual way of thinning thorn is to do 
HO only after thost* standing too near each other have' attained sufficient size to be of use. 
The remaining carrots will scarcely have suffered from the proximity of those removed at 
such an early timi'. An acre of carrots is expected generally to yiedd better than one of 
potatoes, altlu>ugh the lattcu’ (;ontHin in equal weight more nourisliment than carrots. A 
horse may receive 60lb8. of tiarrots with lOlbs. of bay ; but a mare if in foal should receive 
v(‘ry much lesi» to avoid miscarriage. All other animals tlirive upon carrots mixed with other 
tV)od, hut the quality of th<^ milk from cow’s is not so good, nor the taste and smell of the 
butter. Carrots left for seed should be about 2ft. apart and the seed gathered at different 
times, as it ripens irrcgulaily. In Europe the eurrots intended to be used for seed are 
taken out of the grouiia and kept in sand until replanted. Whether wo should transplant 
our can*ots also, although otir (dimato does not require us to do so, should bo ascertained 
by experiment. In Europe the general opinion is that the st'ed does not I'ome true unless 
lh(’ carrot has been transplanted. So far as my own expericnci'. goes, I have found th«* 
8('ed true from carrots left where they were .sown. 

14H. (rrowfhf^ vf (Weak lu Jiumm. —During the last ten years on an average 161,660,900 
acres have boon cultivated in Hiissia, of which 60,672,000 wcto under lye, with an average, 
(“top of about lOcwts. i>or acre. Wheat was grown on 2<),802,000 acres, and an average of 
162,957,000 centals harvested: outs on 32,306,000 acres, with an average of 178,400,000 
centals. 

Erpevimr^itf^ with Whetti made by Mr. Grenfell, of tlie Templeton School, are interesting. 
One was with three lots of African Baart wheat, sown all on the Tith day of June, but 
at different depths. Where tht* grain was sown 6in. deep only 60 per cent, grew, the 
tillering was v«'ry slight, the blades were long and thin, of a yellow and some of a rusty 
color ; at 3in. depth 83 per cent, of the grain grew, the tillering w^as a little hotter, with 
long thin yellow flags; at Jin. depth 07 per cent, grew*, the tillfjring wa.s gcKKl, the flags 
green and broad. The average yield per acre he calculated as 6bush., 11 [bush., and 
UJbush. respectively. His experiments with iduinp and shrivelled grain showed that of 
shrivelled Steiuwodol wheat only 68 per cent, germinated, but there was little difference 
in the crop from shrivelled and plumj) wdieat. Four shrivelled samples of Purple Stxaw, 
however, wore very inferior. They gave only from l*36f)U8h. to lObush. nibs, against 
37bu8h. I libs, per acre from large plump wheat. Experiments with pickled and non- 
pickled wheat sown on 8th July, 1806, gave the following results:— 

licak’s liust-proof variety—Clean seed, sown dry ; 80 per cent, of germination; no 
hunt. 

l.K)ak's Kttst-proof variety (same sample)—Treated with bunt spores, and strongly 
pickled twelve hours before sowing; 61 per cent, of germination; no bunt. 

I’urplo Straw—Sown dry ; 92 per cent, of germination ; 64 per cent, of bunt. 

Purple Straw—Treated with bunt, and pickled five minutes before sowing; 66 per 
cent- of germination; no bunt. 

Purple Straw—Bunted seed, put in hoi water twelve hours before sowing; 89 per 
cent, of germination; 80 per cent, of bunt. 

In all cases Mr. Grenfell has used a few hundred grains for his experiments. The wheat 
was not thrashed; it was beaten out in a bag. 
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New Members. 

The following gentlemen wore approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—(Crystal Brook, Mr. E. Pope; Pine Forest, Messrs. O. Zilm and 
J. Flowers; Clinton Centre, Mr. G. Inkster; Paskeville, Mr. A. C. Wehr; 
Mount Bryan East, Mr. W. H. Quinn. 

Reports of meetings. 

The Secretary reported receipt of twenty reports of Branch meetings. 


REPORTS OF BRANCHES. 

Lucindale, July 17. 

Present—Messrs. E. Feuerheerdt (Chairman), A. Matheson, S. Tavender, H. 
Langberg, J. Nilan, G. C. Newman, E. K. Ilutton, A. Dow, G. Dow*, and 
O. A. Witt (Hon. Sec.). 

Fruit I^ests.— Circular from Tanunda Branch re amendment of Vine, Fruit, 
and Vegetable l^rotection Act, was discussed at length, and it w^as finally 
decided to reply that this Branch is in favor of compulsory measures being 
taken in regard to protection of vine and fruit-growing districts, but that these 
measures should not be enforced in districts not interested. It was decided to 
nominate Messrs. H. Langberg and O. A. Witt for appointment as inspectors 
under the Act, in order to prevent the introduction of eodlin moth infected 
apples into the district. 

Orchard Work —Mr. Tavender wished to know the cause of so many leaves 
falling from the orange trees this season, also whether it was advisable to cover 
rhubarb crowns during the winter to keep off frost. Mr. Newman said the 
frost took off a lot of the orange leaves. [In all probability this is a result of 
the past dry weather. It often happens that orange trees which have not been 
kept sufficiently watered lose a large number of leaves after a good watering. 
Frost will also cause the leaves to fall.—G kn. Sec.] The Chairman suggested 
that the rhubarb should be covered with manure, and a small cUse with a hole 
in the top placed over the plants. Mr. Newman asked whether it was advisable 
to spread artificial manures in the orchard in spring, before ])loughing. He 
used superphosphate, and thought it best to plough it under. The (<hairman 
said if a soluble manure were used he would fork it in round the trees. 

Rainfall. —For June, 2-790in. 


Arthurton, July 14. 

Present—Messrs. W. Short (Chairman), M. Loraman, J. Koch, W. Smith, 
H. Freeman, W. H. Hawke, J. B. Rowe, and W. K. Hawke (Hon. See.). 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at the residence of Messrs. 
Lomman and Freeman, the members being shown round the farm by the 
owners. The portion of greatest interest was the experimental plot, where 
the effe<jts of various manures are being tried side by siae. The plots have all 
been drilled in, and already the crops put in with the drill, with manure, show 
much in advance of those broadcasted. 

Officers. —Mr. W. E. Hawke tendered his resignation as Hon. See. and as 
a member, as he was leaving the district. He was accorded a vote of thanks 
for his past services, and Mr. J. B. Rowe was elected as Hon. See. in his place. 
Mr. W. Short was re-electcd Chairman. 
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JiTDoiNCJ Stock and Implements. —Members unaniinously favoml ihe 
scheme of judging stock and implements as outlined by Mr. J, St. J. Mudge 
on pages 314 and 315 of the May issue of the Journal, 

Rainfall. —Recorded at Winiilta, for six months ending June 30, 5-7lOin ; 
at Tiparra, 5-2l4in.; for July, to date, l*000in. and I'lSOin. respectively. 


Hahndorf July 31. 

Present—Messrs, A. von Doussa (Chairman), M. C. Bom, F. Sonnemann, 
C. Jaensch, T. Grivcll, H. Spoehr, H. Kerr, G. Sandow, J. C. Bundle, A L. 
Paech, and D. J. Byard (lion. Sec.). 

Mola.s.ses for Stock. —Mr. Sonnemann reported having used molasses, 
mixed with chaff and bran, for horse feed, with success. 

Congress,— Members expressed a desire to have the whole question of 
mensures to be adopted for llie eradication of the codlin moth pest discussed 
at the forthcoming (Vmgress of the Bureau, on September 8 and 9. It was also 
stated that the efforts of the Bureau to secure the adoption of standard names 
for export apples met with the support of many fruitgrowers in this district. 


Port Elliot, July 24. 

Present—Messrs. (\ H. Ilus.sey (Chairman), H. Green, K. Wood, J. V^irgiu, 
P. O. Hutehin.son, F. T. P'ischer, E. W. Hargraves, J. Brown, O. J. Whitmore, 
and K. Hill (Hon. See ), 

Fertilisers Act. —Resolved that Central Bureau be requested to use its 
utmost influence to secure enforcement of the provision of 'the^Fertilisers Act 
requiring that all fertilisers, except stable and barnyard manures, when sold, 
shall be aceom])amed with a eertifieate of analysis. 

Vine, Fruit, and Vkoetarle Puotectton Act. — Messrs. J. Brown, 
P. (). Hutchinson, H. Green, F. J. Fischer, and E W. Hargraves were 
appointed as a committee to consider proposals by Tanunda Branch for amend¬ 
ment of this Act. 

To Preserve Wire Fencing, &r.— Mr. J. Brown, in reply to] inquiry by 
Mr. Roberts, of (ialea, recommends that in salt country the wire should be 
])ainted with gas tar ; but it is always, better to use galvanized wire. 

Intercolonial Fruitgrowers’ (Conference. —Mr. P. O, [Hutchinson 
rc'ported upon his visit as a delegate to the Intercolonial Fruitgrowers’ Con¬ 
ference in (iueensland, and expressed appreciation of the courteous treatment 
accorded to the delegates in each of the colonies through which they passed. 

Planting Potato Setts. —Mr. Brown .said: I have tried planting potato 
setts with the eyes down, as recommended in some agricultural paper.s, but do 
not agree with the recommendation. Potatoes always do best with me when 
the setts are planted with the eyes up. This was the practice in Scotland 
thirty years ago. My opinion is, if planted eyes down, the setts become rotten 
and do not come up at all, or, if they do, the plant is very much w^eaker.” 


Finnlss, August 3. 

Present—Messrs. A. Willcock ((^hairraan)^ T. K. Sumner, S. Eagle, S. Collett, 
W. W. Heath, H. Langrehr, R. J. Ness, and T. (Villett (Hon. Sec.). 

Manures. —C/halrman reported that a cereal crop sown by bimself along 
M'ith Adelaide Chen>icRl Works’ superphosphate, was doing well, whilst 
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another plot, sown with German phosphate, was not thriving, Mr. S. Collett 
has a crop of Dart’s Imperial wheat, manured with bonedust, which hdS 
already reached 15in. high, and must be cut back, as it is growing too rankly, 

Foddkr for Srocit.—Maize and lucern arc chiefly grown on damp soils, or 
where irrigation can be used. On the dry soils they grow Jersey tree kale and 
spurrey. Last season good results wore obtained with Cow pea. Pie melons 
are useful for feeding cows. Mr. (^ollett has grown a little Paspalum dilatatnm, 
which appears to withstand drought. 

Diitt.ltng (^ereals with Manures.— Mr. E. R. Morgan has introduced 
the first seed drill into the district this rear, and is drilling in his crops with it. 


Holder 9 July 30. 

Present—Messrs, F. A. Grant ((hairman), H. Hlizard, H. Vaughan, E. 
Crocker, P. J. Brougham, F. Rogers, J. Mitty, J. 0’(’onnell, F. Slater, J. J. 
Odgers (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Season. —Rainfall recorded for July 0*‘186in. Members reported that the 
BroadUmf mustard w'as making splendid growth, also Algerian oats were doing 
well. 

Fkutt-guowino. —Mr. Vaughan answered a number of questions coneern- 
ing fruit-growing in this district. He considered the climate too hot and dry 
tor apples and ])lums, while the quince was not a good marketable fruit. Figs 
should not be watered too much, otherwise the trees make too much root 
growth and throw up many suckers If the bark of fruit trees Ix'comes 
tight,” as a icsult of a bad season, it should be slit upwards with a knife on 
the shady side. 

PiG-BRKEi)iNG.~Vhe paper read at Sixth Congress on pig-breeding and 
bacon-euring w\as read and discussed. 


Onetree Hill, August 6. 

Present—Messrs. A. Adams, F. Barritt, H. H. Blackham, F. Bowman, G, 
Bowman, J. Flower, J. Hogarth, F. L. Ifould, W. Kelly, A Kelly, .A. Thomas, 
and J. Cluras (Hon. See.) 

Poultry. —Mr. F.- Bowman gave an interesting address on this subject. 
He said he hoped to receive some information as well as to give them the 
benefit of his experience. I'his he considered to fie one of the adk’antnges 
accruing to membership of the Bureau. He proposed to deal with egg- 
producing, particularly in regard to winter supply. The Mediterranean breeds, 
Minorca, Sfianish, Andalusian, and Leghorn were' all good layers. It W'as 
claimed that heavy-combed birds, such as Minorcas, thrived better and were 
less liable to disease if the combs were clipped. Winter layers must be 
hatched in August. To .secure a continued supply of eggs ehiekens should be 
raised right throughout the year. Sufficient food must be supplied, but it 
must be remembered that fatne.ss was inimical to productiveness. Maize and 
o.'its were excellent for feeding purposes. Fowls do best round stacks where 
they have to find their own fo(»d. Shelter and warmth were necessary, and 
cleanliness must be secured. For this purpose iron roofing and movable 
perciies were essential. The number of roosbTS in the yard is immaterial, a$ 
they are simply required to fertilise the eggs. After two years of age fowls 
were rarely profitable. Frequent introduction of new blood was necessary, 
and an occasional change of breed was advisable. The best results ate 
obtained when warm food is given first thing in the morning, with some meat 
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added, and grain just before rooHting time. Bonedust was recommended for 
growing fowls, and a sprinkling of lime about the yard was necessary. The 
Hamburg, if properly treated, was probably the most prolific fowl, and was 
also hardy, Mobile tiie Spanish was rather delicate. A short discussion 
followed. 


Clinton Centre, August 6. 

Present—Messrs. H. A. Montgomery (diairman), T. Illman, G, Mason, J. 
IMielps, J. Burki#, H. (howell. d. L. Broadbent (Hon Sec.), and two visitors. 

Namk of BitANCH. —It was proposed to change the name to Dowlingville 
Branch. 

IIoRSK Tompla I NTS.— Members stated that many horses in this district 
have died recently through being literally eaten aw’ay by very small intestinal 
worms. Several had (‘urod horses attacked by giving a dessert-spoonful of 
sulphur in a pint of linseed oil twice a week. 


Kadina, August 2 . 

Present—Messrs. T. M, Hcndell (in chair), S. .Small, T. Jones, G. E. 
Ibitland, C’. Whitile, \V. C\iwley, M. Quinn, P. Roach, I). Taylor, S. Edyvean 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Kor.iJNQ ANT) Harkoavtno (*rops.— \fr. Small said, as they must do all 
they possibly could to ensure a crop, he would like the opinions of members as 
to wdiether rolling was beneficial, and, if so, when it should be done. He had 
found no benefit from it. Mr. Johnstone considered it beneficial. The land 
should be mtU broken up and then thoroughly harrovrcd previous to rolling. 
If the crop had to he cut for hay the advantage of rolling was plain. He 
recognised that there was a danger of rolling too soon and injuring the young 
])lant Mr. Ciuinn thought rolling desirable, especially with hay crops, but, as 
tliere was a great difierenee in soils, each man would have to exercise his judg¬ 
ment as to whether he should roll or not. Mr. Taydor said the owner of a 
farm in the south, wdiieh was knowm as “ the model farm,” alwws rolled his 
land and had good crops. Mr. Cowley thought the best time to roil was before 
sowing in order to make a good seed bed. For hay crops, he would roll after 
sowing. Mr. Putland questioned whether any advantage >vas gained by 
rolling. Land ploughed after rain gave a better return tlian that rolled, and 
he had heard many say rolling damaged the crop. Ho did not think this 
correct, hut considered it w^ould he of more u?e rolling before sovving. Mr. 
Roach said it depended on the soil and rainfall. If rain came soon after the 
land was rolled the result would be beneficial, but if dry weather set in it 
would be a failure. Err hay it was necessary to roll In order to get a good 
clean cut. Mr Edyvean’s experience of rolling on loose soils was favorable. 
He had been accustomed to harrow’ing once or twice and then rolling. It was 
essential in a hay crop to have all the lumps broken, and this could only he 
done by rolling. The Chairman said he was inclined from the result of his 
observations to favor rolling. I’he question of harrowing tlie growing crop 
was also discussed, the general opinion being that, as far as the wheat crop was 
concerned it was not advantageous, the chief aim being to kill some of the 
plants where they are too thick. [The principal idea in harrowing a growing 
crop of wh*^at or other cereal is to loosen the surface to a fine tilth and admit 
air to the roots, which is necessary to promote the full and proper development 
of the plant,— Sec.] 
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Small Pai>dock«. —A discussion took place in reference to whether small 
paddocks were profitable. Members were of opinion that, for cropping, large 
paddocks were an advantage, as in ploughing and other work a lot of time was 
lost at the ends, while for depasturing purposes the smaller fields had a decided 
advantage, as sheep and cattle would put on more flesh and do better with 
frequent change. 

SxBAYiNO Stock.— It was decided to ask the local (ionncil to call for 
ap])lications from farmers willing to act as rangers in their immediate neighbor¬ 
hood in order to check the nuisance caused by horses and cattle straying on 
th(» roads. 

Officers. —Mr. T. M. llendell was elected Chairman foreilfeuing year. Mr. 
Edyvean tendered his resignation as Hon. Sec. on account of press of other 
work. 


Pine Forest, July 20. 

Present—Messrs. J. Phillis (Chairman), J. St. ,T. Mudge, A. Mudge, W. 
Burgess, J. J. Lewis, J). V. Kennedy, W. H. Jettner, F. Inglis, R. Barr, jun. 
(Hon. Sec.), and a number of visitors. 

Field Triai-s.— Matters in connection with the forthcoming field trial of 
agricultural implements at Bute were dealt with. 

Judging Stock and Implements.— Mr. Mudge referred to criticisms on 
his paper on this subject. The Kadina members had evidently not understood 
his scheme. Judging horses by points as advocated by him had not been tried 
in this district. They wmild sec from his specimen judge’s card that each 
judge had to determine the relative qualties of the horscsS from Ins own idea 
of a model horse and not from a set of printed points, and each might arrive at 
his decision on an entirely different basis. 

Kainfai>t,— Recorded at Bute for first six months of each of the following 
years:—-1891, 2'150in.; 1892, 3-500in.; 1893, 12*310in.; 1894, 6‘620m.; 
1895, 7*600in.: 1896, 10 400in.; 1897, 4-470in. 

Hints fob Small Holders. —Mr. Kennedy called attention to paper read 
by the Hon, Sec. Port Lincoln Branch on this subject; ho considered it out' 
of the most practical ever printed in the Bureau Journal. It w^as decided to 
discuss the paper at next meeting. 

Visit to Homestead. —This meoting was held at the residence of Mr. 
Barr, a number of visitors being also pr(»sent. The garden, orchard, farm 
buildings, &c., wore inspei^ted and favorably criticised. 


Bowhill, July 17. 

Present—Messrs. W. G. F. Plummer (Chairman), J. G. Whitfield, W. Tyler, 
J. McGlashan, J. Water.**, C. Drogcmuller, A. Ilolmt, J. I). Oockshell, J. 
Towill, J. Whitehead, J. Gi’egory, W. Sears, H. II. Plummer (Hon. Sec.), and 
three visitors. 

Best Wheat for District. —Members were unanimously of opinion that 
the Early Frampton was the most suitable variety of wheat for this district, 
being a quick grower and good stooler. 

Paper.— Mr. Gregory read paper prepared by Mr. J. Pontt, of Gumeracha 
Branch, on “Howto make Farm Life Attractive,” with which members gene¬ 
rally agreed. 

Work fob Month. —Bush cutting, scrub caiting, and fallowing were con¬ 
sidered operations suitable for August, hkrly tomatoes, cucumbers, and 
melons should be sown, and onions and other vegetables transplanted. 
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Lyrup, August 3. 

Present—Messrs. A. Pomeroy (Chairman), D. J. Bennett, E. J Dwyer, 
F. E, Chick, R. S. Cheek, T. Nolan, A. Thomett, T. R. Brown, W. H. Wallinj^, 
D. Thayne, W. H. Wilson (lion. See.), and one visitor. 

Seed Experiments. —Mr. Walling tabled splendid sample of Burpee’s 
Allhead cabbage grown from Bureau seed. It was very firm and crisp, 
weighed lOlbs.; it was irrigated during grow'^th, Mr. Pomeroy reported that 
Danish Island oats were gi’owing very vigorously and were 2ft. in height. 

Alkali Soils. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper on “ Alkali Soils and 
their Treatment with Gypsum,” prepared by Mr. F. Krichauff, and a good 
discussion followed. 


Gladstone, August 7. 

Present—Messrs. J. Tonkin (Chairman), Joseph King, J, Shephard, J, 
Gallasch, B. Griffiths, T. Hortin, E. Cw, and J. Milne (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Tri.\l. —The Chairman and Hon. Sec. were appointed to attend 
meeting at CVystal Brook for the purpose of forming a society to hold field 
trials of agricultural implements. 

Anni'al Report. —The Hon. Secretary reported that during the year six 
moetingK were held, with an average attendance of nine members. Several 
meetings fell through for want of a quorum. He regretted the apathy shown 
by many of the members, and unle.ss they took more interest in their work the 
Branch would soon cease to exist. Messrs. J. Tonkin, J. King, and J. Milne 
wer(^ re-elected Chairman, Vice-chairman, and Hon. See. respectively for 
ensuing year. 


Willunga, August 7. 

Present—Captain Atkinson (Chairman), Dr. fCounter, Messrs. John Allen, 
J. A. Jacobs, A. Slade, W. J. Binney, and C. Brey (Hon. Sec.). 

Abnor.mal Growth. —Mr. Jacobs tabled sample of apples, being the 
second crop during the season. He wished to know the cause of this. [This 
unseasonable fruiting is not rare. It is probably due to the tree having 
received a check from some cause, followed by a fall of rain and warm 
weather.— Gen. Sec.] 

Froit-orowino. —Mr. Jacobs read a paper on Fruit Trees and their 
Culture,” which was well discussed. He stated that he had picked three 
dozen lemons from his trees, which together weighed over lllbs. 

Seed Experiments. —Mr, Binney stated that his experimental plots, over 
100 in all, were looking very well, the wheat being over a foot high. 


Mount Bryan East, August 7. 

Present—Messrs. H. W. Collins (Chairman), H. Collins, James Prior, 
K. T. Prior, T. Wilks, J. Doyle, R. Webber, W. Bryce, A. F. W. Polner, 
T. Best, and three visitors. 

Fodders eor Stock. —Mr. Wilkins said he found about 1 J^lbs. of Copra 
cake mixed with a small quantity of chalE sufiicient for a feed for two horses. 
He had also found gum leaves to be good feed for cattle daring the past season. 
The members were unanimously of opinion that the l>est indigenous tree for 
feed for stock was the sheaoak (Casuarina^^Jquadrivalvis), the sandalwood 
(Santalion sp*) beii^ considered next in value. The former has been used to 
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a very large extent during the past season for horses and cattle, and the latter 
for cattle and sheep. It is found, however, that the sandalwood does not do 
for long without the addition of some other bush or grass. Mr. Best tabled 
branch of Cytisus proliferous (tree lucern), which did veiy well with him, and 
was very greedily eaten by his cattle, even branches half an inch thick being 
eaten. He had also had satisfactory results from Jersey and Palm Tree kale. 
The ("hairman thought more use might he made of luceni. He had a small 
plot, ]ilantcd sixteen years ago, which is still in a prosperous condition, and 
from which he got a good cutting this year. It did not pay to feed the lucern 
down close. He had found the Cow pea (Dolichos sinensis) do well with him, 
and believed it w’ould prove a good fodder in some parts of the district. From 
one plant, which was over 6ft. in length, he gathered 143 pods, which averaged 
nine seeds each. He thought the seed should be sown at least 3ft. apart, and 
intended sowing a plot this season. Broadleaf mustard had proved a splendid 
doer with him, and this year he had got good feed from it. He considered it 
Would pay farmers to grow this. If sown in March it would start with the 
first showers, and give good feed when most required. 


Auburn, August 12. 

PresentMes.srs. S. M. Dudley (Chairman), E. W. C?a.stine, 8. Ford, J. Hean, 
W. R. Klau, Dr. J. W. Ycatman (Hon. Sec.). 

Harrowing Growing Crops.— Mr. Klau advocated harrowing and 
subsequent rolling of the wdicat ciops to loosen and aerate the top soil, and 
to give the plant a fresh start. lie had harrowed crops 6in. in height, with 
marked benefit. He would not, however, advise harrowing a crop of 
Steinwedel wheat at this height. 

Drilling Skkd.—M embers were of opinion that the best depth to drill in 
seed with manure was 2in. They also recommended sowing Holcus in the 
fallows with the drill and manure for summer fodder. The rows should be 
sufficiently wide to admit of summer cultivation. 


Paskeville, August 7. 

I’rcsent—Messrs. J. C. Price (Chairman), A. Goodall, A. Palm, J. Bussen- 
.cchutr, G. Meier, J. D. Reed, J. H. Nankervis (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Feed for Stock. —Mr, Goodall reported having used Copra cake with 
cocky chaff with very satisfactory results. He considered it cheaper and 
bettor than bran and pollard. Other members reported having kept their stock 
in fair condition on chaffed straw, with hay chaff and by itself. [About lib. of 
Copra cake twice a day with chaff or straw appears to be the usual quantity 
given.— Gen. 8ec.]. 


Mount Compass, August 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. Youlton (Chairman), W. Gowling, R. Petera, A. Han¬ 
cock, C. Hancock, F. Slater, E. Good, and one visitor. 

Conorrss. —It was decided that Mr. Gowling should arrange with Mr. 
D. Wright t6 prepare a paper for Congress on “ Maiiuring of Vegetables.** 

Dairving. —Mr. Gowling read a short paper on the “Home Daily.*’ He 
considered one or two good cows would pay to keep on their blocks. No home 
was complete tvithout its little home dairy. In this district warm shelter-sheds 
are absolutely necessary, 'fhe more kindly the cow is treated th^ better 
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result. No do^ should be used for driving cows. With a good cow properly 
attended to they could in this district average lOlbs. of butter per week tor at 
least three months. The keeping of pigs to use up the refuse milk would also 
result in a considerable saving of household expenses. Then, too, the manure, 
if carefully saved, would prove of great value to them. They would have to 
grow feed for their stock, and for this purpose hay, wdh turnips and mangolds, 
were best for winter use, and maize, sorghum, and lucern for summer. 
Turnips should, however, not be given in large quantities, as they taint the 
milk. For quantity the Ayrshire will probably give the best yield, but for 
butter the Jersey and Alderney give the highest return for their feed. 

Stock CoMPLArNTs. —Mr. Good reported that his horse was sliffering from 
attacks of tick or lice. Mr Slater stated that his cow had recovered from the 
eye disease previously reported. [How was she treated to effect this cure ?— 
Gen. Sec.] 


Stansbury, August 7. 

Present—Messrs. A. Anderson (Chairman), H, C. Pitt, C. Faulkner, P. 
Anderson, J. Shemff, G. Jones, C, Ilepensttill, J. Henderson, G. Brundell, G. 
Sherriff (,Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Branch Conference. —Itw^as decided to co-operate ^^ith Minlaton Branch 
in holding a conference of branches at Minlaton some time during September. 

Fruit Pest Legisl%tion, —Members were opposed to the new codlinmoth 
regulation, which they considered too arbitrary and oppressive. They were 
also opposed to the Phylloxera Bill now before Parliament, clauses 2d, 29, 31, 
3(), and 40 being especially objected to. 


Bicliinan’s Creek, August 9. 

Present—Messrs. W, Freebairii (Chairman), A. Knauerliasc, J. M. 
Kelly. J J, Searle, J. Gebcrt, J. MeSkimming, M. Hender, J. A. Knox, W. J. 
Wright, P. J. O’Donohue, and J. McColl (Hon. Sec.). 

Feed for Stock.— Mr. O’Donohue said he grew a few pie melons last year, 
and found them very useful for dairy cows. He would oerUiinly recommend 
the grrwth on a larger scale in the North. Several members stated tliey had 
been compelled to pull all the old straw off their sheds to feed the stock. In 
some instances it was chaffed and mixed with pollard. Mr. Wright said he had 
heard of porcupine grass being boiled and mixed with bran for dairy cows, wdth 
satisfactory results. The Hon. Secretary mentioned that a number of cows had 
been kept alive on chaffed porcupine grass, w^hich had previously been washed 
to clear off the soil, and mixed with pollard. Several members intimated their 
intention of putting in a quantity of sorghum for summer feed. Holcus was 
considered to be most prolific, but Early Amber Cane was better feed. It was 
decided to make inquiries as to cost of obtaining seed in bulk for members, 
also best varieties. 

Officers.-- Messrs. W. Freehairn and J. McColl were re-elected Chairman 
and Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year; Mr. A. Knauerhase being elected 
Vice-chairman, 


Mount Remarkable, August 11. 

Present—Messrs, A Mitchell (Chairman), W, Girdham, A. Pope, W. Lange, 
G. Yates, and T. H. Casley (Hon. Sec,). 

Pksts. —Members would like to have discussed by branches the questions of 
bird pests, jind best ipeans of exterminating “ soursop,” or oxalis, in the vine- 
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yard and on stony patches. This weed is becoming widely distributed in the 
district. [Frequent cultivation to destroy the foliage as soon as it appears will 
in time exterminate this weed. If the patches are fenced off and pigs turned 
in they will root up nearly every tuber and thrive on them.— Gisn. Sec.] 

Feed tor Stock. —Members reported having fed porcupine grass and hay 
straw to both horses and cattle in the absence of better food. 

Hints eor Farmers.— Mr. Jorgensen read a short pa])er on this subject. 
He said his experience since 1848 was that they generally had two or three 
good seasons followed by one bad one. Sometimes they had more good seasons, 
and unfortunately too often they tw'o bad ones in succession. The lesson 
taught by the*past year’s experience was that unless they were to suffer from 
periodical losses of stock they must provide some food for seasons of scarcity. 
Even if not rc(|uired at once, a supply of food always valuable, and as there 
was never any certainty as to what the season was going to be, it was advisable 
to gather a stock of feed at the first possible opportunity. With most farmers 
cutting their crofjs with the binder and saving the straw was probably the most 
readily available means of doing this. The crop can be cut before dead ripe, 
and thrashed with a disc header. The straw will be nearly as valuable as hay, 
and there will be no depreciation in quality or quantity of the grain. The disc 
header will only cost £12 10s., and with care will last a lifetime. Members 
generally approved of Mr, Jorgensen’s ideas, and thought that to fann success¬ 
fully in this district it will be necessary to use the most up-to-date implements, 
especially the seed and manure drill, the binder, and disc header. 


Port Pirie, August 10. 

Present—Messrs. E. J. Hector (Chairman), H. B. Welsli, E. Stephens, T. 
Gamhrell, G. M. Wright, R. F. Humphris, and R. M. Bertram (Hon. Sec.). 

Business —Delegates were appointed to attend meeting at Crystal Brook 
Bureau to consider the question of holding field trials of agricultural imple¬ 
ments, and other formal business transacted. 


Meadows, August 3. 

Present—Messrs. J. (Mt (CUiairman), T. B. Brooks, G. Ellis, W. J. Stone, 
G. Rice, G. Usher, D. Tester, T, A. Buttery, 11. V. Wade, T. Usher, W. 
Collins, W, Nichplle, and W. A. Sunman (Hon, Sec.). 

Manures. —It was decided to ask the Central Bureau whether they could 
publish a small handbook on “ Chemical Manures, and How to Use them.*’ 
Pruning of Fruit Trees. —Mr. Catt initiated a discussion on this sub¬ 
ject, and to those who were unable to attend demonstrations given by Mr. 
Quinn he explained the methods of pruning advocated by that gentleman. 


Petersburg, August 7. 

Present—Messrs. W. Miller (Chairman), H Earle, W. Waters, R. Cochrane, 
A. Dowd, F. W. Sarabell, D. O’Leary, James Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Brzoars in Horse, —Mr. Cochrane tabled a mass about the size of a cricket 
ball taken from the stomach of a dead horse, also portions of shrubs upon 
which the animal had been grazing. Members thought the shrub known 
locally as native cherry was responsible for these accuipiulations. [These balls 
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are known as bezoars, and arc not uncommon during KcaHons of scarcity. The 
horses feed upon bushes and shrubs to a very large extent, and the undigested 
fibrous matter accumulates in the stomach and becomes felted into balls, finally 
killing the animal. The native cherry in itself is not injurious, the absence of 
green succulent feed being the real cause. Before the matter foniis into balls 
purgatives would probably remove it, but later on nothing can be done.— Gjbn. 
Sec.] 

Feed for Stock. —Mr. Cochrane reported having used potatoes boiled and 
mixed with chafi for horses and cows. About 2cwt8. of potatoes per day with 
the chaff kept four cows and seven horses alive. The potatoes cost £2 178. per 
ton at Petersburg, and at this price there was a saving as compared with chaff; 
but unfortunately for him the price w'ent up, and he was unable to continue 
using them. Mr. Waters boiled 4lbs. of linseed, and mixed it with two bags 
of chaffed straw. This made a day’s feed for eight horses, at a cost of about 
bd. per horse per day. The more the straw w^as broken up the better it seemed; 
straw damped and chaffed griped the horses badly. The Chairman had kepi 
his animals alive on sheaoak. With the* larger trees he lopped off the 
branches, but wdth young trees they had to cut them. The horses did well 
on this, but unfortunately he allowed them to get too low in condition before 
he started with it. Milk cows also did well on sheaoak tops. He had known 
of several settlers who had kept their cows alive on chaffed porcupine grass, 
also on boiled aloe leaves with the thorns cut off. As the cows were very fond 
of this, and did well on it, they might pay more attenlion to the plant, as it 
grows vigorously anyw^here in the district. The old straw from sheds and 
stables had had to bo used by many farmers to keep their animals alive, but 
the losses had been heavy, and it will take the natural increase of two or three 
years to replace them. 

Dehtboyino Sparrows. —Mr. P. Browne, of Nackara, WTote that he had 
been successful in destroying sparrows with poisoned wheat by placing a few 
grains on the tops of all posts, &cc., round the premises. The wheat keeps good 
for a long time, and nothing else will take it. 


Forest Range, August 12. 

iNAUGUBAii Meeting. 

Present— Messrs. J. Vicars, G. Monks, H. Caldicott, J. Fry, A. Green, J. 
Green, li. Townsend, J. Sharpe, J. G. Rogers, C, Stafford, and R. M. llackeit. 

Business. —Messrs. J. Vicars, J. Green, and R. M. Hackett were elected 
Chairman, Vice-chairman, and Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year. Rules 
for conduct of business and other formal matters were dealt wdth. 


Mylor, August 7- 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Hughes (Chairman), S. Roebuck, F, Wilson, P. 
Probert, W. B. Lund, A. Hampton, W. Nicholl, T. Mundy, R. Mundy, E. T. 
Oinn, W. T. Elliott, S. Pearce, W, G. Clough (Hon. Sec.), and fifteen visitors. 

Febd for Stock. —^The Chairman reported having used copra cake for feed 
for pigs. It gave better results than pollard, and he was of opinion was a little 
cheaper to use. 

Bkperimekts with Seeds. —Samples of Iceberg Lettuce and Chicory 
grown from Bureau seed were taken, but were of indifferent quality. 
Manuring. —Mr, Roebuck manured about twelve rods of barley with jewt. 
Thomas phosphate and jewt. of kainit, and a similar area with same quantities 
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of bonedust and kainit, with the result he got twice as much from the latter 
plot as from the former. Mr. Ginn reported having manured one plot of oats 
with bonedust and another with Thomas phosphate. The former was far ahead 
of the latter. 

WoHK FOE Month.— -Plant potatoes, sow peas, turnips, cabbage, and other 
vegetables; also kidney beans and tomatoes at end of xnonth. 


Davenport, August 6. 

l^reaent—Messrs. F. Ilathbonc (Chairman), K. Fawcett, G. W. Johnstone, 
W. Hodshon, J. Holdsworth, and H. Brown (Hon. Sec.), and eight visitors. 

Daiky Btill.—A committee was appointed to consider and report upon the 
question of procuring a pure-bred dairy bull. 

Exhibits.— By Mr. Holdsworth, fine lemons and very good cut roses; by 
Hon. Secretary, All-head cabbages from seeds introduced by Central Bureau; 
by Mr. K. Fawcett, samples of shredded bone for fowls, made by himself by aid 
of a bonemill recently purchased. 

“ How^ TO TTi’iLisEotra Advantaoks.”— This was the title of a paper read 
by Mr. Holds worth. The following is an abstract ;— 

All our advantages of soil, location, and early soasons are usidoss witliout a generous 
stijqily of water. Givon this noceesary, how can hlockers, farmers, and fruitgrowers use 
the land to make it profitable in every way Y For vegehib](»s, fruit, kc.j tlierc is required 
a sure and continuous market and a logular continuous production, and the produce should 
reach its destination in tho cheapest possible way consistent with undamaged condition. If 
distributed locally, it sbould be without intervention by the niiadloman. To ensure these 
conditions each blocker should undertake to provide a certain quantity of produce, and the 
blockers should co-operate ami seh*ct one of their number to act for them and distribute 
the produce. It would bo advantageous if a market were established in or near the Port, 
where a market could be held once or twice a week. Any surplus could at once be trans¬ 
mitted to other towns or Broken Hill. The northoni towns arc not wcdl supplied, and 
Port Augusta receives food siqiplios and cereals from Adelaide, There is a large field 
locally and in surrounding centres that should be taken up by farmers and gardeners of 
this district. The middlomen obtain their supplies from Adelaide at high rates, and those 
often arrive in bad condition; hut if tho local growers wor(» to combine and agree to pro¬ 
duce continuously and abundantly, tho middlemen would find it to be advantageous to 
puroliHSe from them. Tlie Chinese gardeners can always maintain a supply, and customers 
can depend upon them ; surely the blockers could co-operate arid do equally well, if not 
hotter. They should continuously work tluur land, instead of intermittently, as at present, 
especially when the water supply is ensured. Farmers also would di8i)08e of much of 
their produce at the market if it were established; local produce would not be subject to 
the double freight, commission, &c., that were incurred on produce brought from Ade¬ 
laide. Then there was dairying. If each blocker would inaintfiin four cows in full milk 
there would he about thirty cows. The owners could combine and nin a creamery, and 
send the croam to Broken Hill, or make butter and sell it locally. The skim-milk and 
waste from the gardens could he used to feed pigs, fowls, &c. In time other industries 
would he developed in connection with those mentioned, and thus tho sources of employ¬ 
ment would be increased. 

In discussion, some members thought the blockers and other local growers too 
heavily liandicapped by Chinese and the Adelaide growers to allow of success¬ 
ful competition. 


Kanmantoo, Augrust 13. 

Present—Messrs. T. Hair (Chairman), E. Downing, P, Lewis, A. Hair, and 
W. G. Mills (Hon. See.). 

Foddke foe Stock.— The Hon. Secretary said he was trying tree lucern 
(Cytisus proliferus) on sandy country, and he believed it would do well The 
plants had come up w^ell, and are growing nicely. He thought the plants would 
prove of great value in dry seasons. 
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Fallowing and Somme a Crops. —The Chairman said he had sown fallowed 
land and freshly-ploughed land alongside at the same time, and some seasons 
got the better crop from the fallowed, and at others from the freshly-ploughed 
land. Unless it was due to the seasons he could not account for the variable 
results. The Hon. Secretary advocated ploughing in September and October, 
and growing summer fodder crops. By this means the land could be cleaned, 
and a good herd of cows, which would be as profitable as any crop, kept. 
Where artificial manures are to be used this would prove the best time to 
apply them. 


Stockport^ August 17. 

Present—Messrs. T. Watts (Chairman), C. W. Smith, J. Smith, J. 
Smith, jun., D. G. Stribling, T, Howard, T. Megaw, G. Burdon, J. Mumiy 
(Hon. Sec,), and four visitors 

Feed for Stock. —Mr. C. W. Smith said he found cattle, horses, pigs, and 
sheep eat the artichoke (Cynara seolymus) readily, and poultry were fond of 
the seeds. He thought it would pay to grow for sheep. Prickly pear and 
American aloes, with the prickles scorched off and passed through the chaff- 
cutter, had been used thivS season ; also a mixture of copra cake and wheat 
chaff, on which cows and young horses did well. 


Naracoorte, August 14 ^ 

Present—Messrs. O. Hunt (Chairman), D. Meinnes, H. Buck, J. Waynes, 
R. IT. Paris (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Manures. —Mr. Wynes thought bonedust from chemical works did not 
have the effect it should owing to the oil being extracted in the manufacture. 
[The value of bonedust or any other manure depends on its constituents, and 
the analysis which the buyer is entitled to demand from the seller will show at 
once whether there is anything wanting. It is distinctly advantageous to have 
the grease extracted.— Gen. Sec,] The Chairman said Mr. Lobban,of Lucin- 
dale, told him he found that he got better results from Ic'svt. of bonedust 
sown wet with the seed than from 2cwts. sown dry. Mr. Buck said he noticed 
that at one of the Bureau meetings a member had stated that where guano had 
been put in with the potatoes when planting the results were bad. His expe¬ 
rience was quite to the contrary. 


Johnsburg, August 7. 

Present—‘Messrs. F, W. Hombsch (Chairman), T. Potter, L. Chalmers, 
M. L, Read, T. Thomas, J. Sparks, H. Nappci,T. A. Thomas, P. Caugblan, 
W. McRitchie, T. Johnson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Feed for Stock. —Members generally found a mixture of linseed and 
chaffed hay very usefnl, stock doing well on it. Where a little hay chaff was 
added the animals kept remarkably healthy. The (Chairman said his horses 
had been running in the hills and feeding principally upon spinifex or kangaroo 
grass, which, although coarse, was of great value in such dry seasons. It had 
grown very rapidly since the rain. [The plants generally known as spinifex 
(Triodia irritans) and kangaroo grass (Anthistiria ciliata) are quite distinct, 
and the latter is regarded as a valuable grass at all times.— Gen. 8ec,] Two 
members reported using chaffed barley straw, with bran and boiled wheat added, 
but the animals scoured badly. Numbers of cattle had been kept alive on the 
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leaves of the sandalwood trees. Several members spoke of the foolish practice 
of some settlers who cut the trees down, destroying them entirely, whereas if 
they are simply topped or pruned the trees remain and send out a strong growth 
of new foliage. There are a number of other indigenous bushes and trees upon 
which cattle browse, and with plenty of w^ater keep in good condition during a 
season of drought. 

CoNORKss.—Mr. Napper said he would prepare a paper on ‘‘ How to Produce 
your own Fertilisers,’’ to be read at the forthcoming Bureau Congress. 

Worms in Horses. —Several members stated that they thought the poor 
appearance of many of the horses in the district was due more to worms in the 
stomach than to the absence of feed. In numbers of cases animals that had 
rapidly gone off in condition and died had on being opened been found to be 
literally sw^arming with worms, the intestines being almost perforated, and 
around these semi-perforations calculus (?) lumps had formed. Mr. Napper 
said he found the following a reliable remedy for worms :—Give a small 
wineglass of turpentine in a pint of new milk on an empty stomach, followed 
in about an hour’s time with a pint of raw linseed oil. 

Sparrows. —Mr. Chalmers stated that the sparrows w^ere destroying the buds 
of his almond trees, and asked whether there was any means of keejung them 
away from his tyees. [Feed them well with wheat, and then with poisoned 
grain.— Gen. Sec.] 

Fjelo Trial —It w\as decided, on account of the lateness of the season 
and weakness of stock, that the annual trial of stump-jump ploughs should be 
allowed to lapse. 


RedhilL August 9. 

PresenWMessrs. F. Wheaton (Chairman), A. A. Robertson, L. R. Wake, 
D. Steele, D. Lithgow, A. Stone, H. Darwin, R. B. P, Bailey, and T. McDonald 
(Hon. vSec.). 

Field Trials. —Delegates were appointed to attend meeting to be held at 
Crystal Brook to form a field trial society in connection with Bureaus in the 
district. 

Wheat. —A discussion took place on the best varieties of w^heat for this 
district. Mr. Steele said tlicy should pay more attention to time of sowing and 
character of soils, as wheats varied in their requirements. His experience was 
that the early maturing wheats should not be sow'n too early in the season. 
With Steinwedel in particular he found it invariably a failure if sown very 
early. He found Scotch Wonder did not do well on clay soils, but could 
recommend Fillbag, with which he had had considerable success. Mr. Lith¬ 
gow agreed with Mr. Steele; he considered Purple Straw a good wheat to grow. 
Mr. Wake recommended Leak’s Rustproof, Budd’s Rustproof, and Australi|in 
Wonder as being prolific, rust-resistant, and of good milling quality. Mr, F. 
Wheaton favored good selected Purifie Straws Leak’s Rustpropf, and Bearded, 
and for hay White Tuscan. After further discussion, it was decided that 
Fillbag, Leak’s Rustproof, Early Para, Budd’s Rustproof, Australian Wonder, 
Bearded, White Tuscan, and Purple Straw were suitable wheats for this 
district. 


Bute^ August 8. 

Preseot—-Messrs. A. Schroeter (Chairman), H, Schroeter, W. Langsford, 
R. C. Commons, W. H. Sharman, J. J. Chapman, E. Ebsary, R. Fulwood, 
S« Lamshed, M. Stevens, J. H. Barnes, D. Green (Hon. See,), and one visitor* 
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Field TktaLvK.— Matters in connection with the Northern Yorke’s Penin¬ 
sula Bureau Field Trial Society wer6 discussed. 

Rainfall. —Recorded by Mr. Schroeter for July, 2-615in.; by Mr. Stevens, 
2-795in. 


Cherry Gardens, August 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. Potter (Chairman), J. Lewis, C. Lewis, J. Choate, 
W. Nicollie, T. Jacobs, J. Nicollie, G. Brumby, J. Mackereth, J. Metcalf, 
G. Hicks, J. Richards, E. Wright, R. Gibbins, C. Ricks (Hon. Sec.), and four 
visitors. 

Potato —Mr, J\>tter tabled specimens of grubs which were proving 

very destructive to potatoes. 

CoDLiN Moth. —After some discussion on the subject, the following resolu¬ 
tion was passed:—“ This Branch supports the Government in its endeavor to 
check the spread of the codlin moth, and strongly urges that the Act and new 
legulations, except as regards compulsory spraying, be strictly enforced; and 
that the Central Bureau and the Inspector of Fruit should undertake experi¬ 
ments to prove the efficacy of spraying with Paris green, and, if successful, 
next season make it conipiilsory for every oivner of an infected garden to spray 
his trees. 


Lyndoch, August 6. 

Present—Messrs. H. Kennedy (Chairman), W, Rushall, M. Burge, W. J. 
Springbett, W. J. Lawes, A. Springbett, J. Davidson, and J. Mitchell (Hon. Sec.). 

Fruit Pests. —It w'as decided to support the amendment of the Vine, Fruit, 
and Vegetable Protection Act as proposed by Tanunda Branch. 

Offk’KRS.—M essrs. H. Kennedy and J. Mitchell were rc-elected Chairman 
and Hon. Sec. respectively, and thanked for past services. 


Calca, August 7. 

Present—Messrs, J. Bowman (Chairman), W. Wilcott, A, B. Smith, A. Plush, 
E. A. Roberta, T. P. Cash, D. P. Thomas (lion. See.), and one visitor. 

Paper. —Mr. Plush read a short paper on “Grafting Apple Treesand 
Mr. J. Bowman read one on “ Mi8take.s I have Made in Farming,*’ of which 
the following is the substance :— 

An expensive mistake I made was in ploughing the land before the grass had grown 
properly. I ploughed 200 acres too early, and only got 3bush. per acre, whereas if done at 
the proper time fifty acres would have given at least Shush, per acre, and would have saved 
three-fourths of tho trouble and expense. Then, again, some of my paddocks contain 
stony’ rises, and in drdgr to make tho lands longer I have ploughed across these and found 
that the crop obtained on these rises would not more than pay fer repairs to machinery. 
Another groat mistake I made was to run short of seed wheat, in consequence of which 
l obtoined several bags of wheat that was dirty, and now a good jportion of my land is so 
dirty that 1 have been unable to get it clean since. Then, again, in fencing neW land, bv 
a mistake I put wire netting on the lower side of the fence, with the result that when it 
rains heavily the netting is washed away. Tho netting should he put on the higher side 
of the posts. Another mistake 1 made was in not destroying a few plants of a bush which 
I noticed stock would not touch; now the plant has spread over a considerable area, and 
is very difficult to eradicate. 

Seed Experiments. —Mr. Plush reported that owing to the bad seasbn 
most of his experiments with seed^s were failures. He ob^talned some Slbs. of 
good gmin from eighty plants of Gravestock’s Frampton wheat. 

RAiHFALL.~For July, l*280m. 
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Nantawarra, August 0. 

Present—Messrs. S. Sleep (Chairman), J. W. Dali, E. Pridham, E. J. 
Herbert, A. F. Herbert, R. Nicholls, H. J. C. Meyers, C. Belling, Jas. 
Nicholls, A. L. Greenshields, and T. Dixon (Hon. Sec.). 

Feed for Stock. —Mr. Greenshields mentioned that he had been feeding 
his horses on molasses mixed with cocky chaff, or chaffed straw. He gave each 
horse about I Jib. of molasses daily with the chaff or straw, and they did very 
well on it. The Hon. Secretary said a neighbor of his had been feeding boiled 
prickly pear leaves to cows with good results. 

Ma’Nfeing.—T he practice of drilling w*heat in with manure is being tried 
this year in this district. About 300 acres have been sown in this way : super¬ 
phosphate and Thomas phosphate at the rate of lOOlbs. per acre, and a mixture 
of 40lbs. fowl manure aud lOOlbs. of dry wood ashes being used. Up to the 
present the crops manured with superphoxsphatc have grown best; those with 
with Thomas phosphate next From the appearance of the crops manured 
with fowl manure and ashes, the labor of gathering this will be amply repaid. 

Papers. —Papers were read by Mr. Pridham, on Fixing the Selling Value 
of Wheat” ; by Mr. Dali, on “ Desirable Arrangements to Facilitate tlie Better 
Working of the Farm”; and by Mr. Belling, on “How to Manage a Farm 
Successfully.” The following is the substance of Mr. BellingV paper :— 

In this paper I intend to show how I consider a farm of 2,000 acres or theroahouts, 
containing about 300 acres of waste land, should be managed. Grazing must be combined 
with cultivation, and you must first dividi? your land into paddocks of suitable size, say of 
200 acr€iS each. PVom 600 to 600 ac res should be under c,roj> each year, and the rest of 
the farm will pasture 600 to 600 sheep. Great care must be given to stocking the land. 
About eighteen good working horses with plenty of rnustde will Ik* required. 1 prefer the 
(Hydesdale, as they are powerful, active, and good movers. Tlio best mares should be 
mated with a suitable horse, and enough young stock raised to replace the old ones. 
Three or four light horses for saddle and trap work should also be kept. Throe or four 
cows are neceswiry; in this district this will he sufficitmt to supply butter and milk for 
household purposes, but wh(!re it will pay to go in for dairying more cows should l>e kept. 
I find the number of sheep mentioned is sufficient in an ordinary season : a few loss would 
be better in a dr>' one. (Iverstocking is an evil which many farmers and squatters fall 
into, and the exporieni’e of the past st^ason should teach us a lesson not to bo forgotten. 
Two or three hundred lambs can be raised every year, and I find the cross between the 
Merino ewe and Southdown ram very’ profitable. The lambs are good doors, and mature 
early, being marketable at four months on good feed. It is a mistake to have too many 
early lambs, as there would then bo too much stock to feed when the grass is young. It 
would be bettor to have less, and when feed is more plentiful buy a few store sheep to eat 
any surplus feed in spring time, A few pigs should be kept, but not kept in the styes all 
the year. The young pigs do better running in the paddocks, hut must of course he kept 
in when they would be likely to damage the crop. Poultry jwiy handsomely when pro¬ 
perly wired for, and 80 to 100 fowls can he kejit. 

iiwj»rc)iVm<?n<#.---The fencing must bo sheep-proof, as it does not pay to shepherd. Then 
there should boa dam in each paddock, or at least access to dams should be mado from each 
pi^ddock. Where good water is not available by sinking, three or four large Underground 
cemeuted tanks wiU he invaluable. Every farmer should provide water-holding capacity 
sufficient to carry all his stock for twelve months. Proper stables, warm and well venti¬ 
lated, must be provided for stock. 

Fallowing should be completed liefore tlie end of August; I find early 
faRcnlring ^ys beat in this district. The land is benefited by being in an open condition 
dumg and a better tilth can be obtained ]>y liarrowing it down early in the season. 

By finishing earljr the brood mares can he worked without any risk. Crop the land nvery 
third year. The first year it is out let the horses and cattle run on it, and the following ymr 
sheep; always let the sheep follow horses and cattle, as iho latter do not seem to do so 
well after sheep. In an average season seeding should l>o commenced in the middle of 
April and finished by end of May. The seed and manure drill is now being tried in this 
distriot, and will undoubtedly modify present practices. 
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Feed for Stoek ,—The providing of food i« one of the moet important mattes the farmer 
has to deal with. In a good season a good stack of hay should he saved and all cocky 
chaff preserved; a shed large enough to hold two years’ provision for your own stock can 
easily ho filled in a good season. The straw slioula he also stacked, ana, if properly roofed 
or otherwise protectod, will remain good for several years. Jjast year wc sold over 1,000 
hags of cocky chaff which we had saved, and this year cut 600 hags of straw from an old 
stacks This is certainly better than using old roofs of sheds. 1 know of instances in this 
district where straw that has lieen on the sheds for six or seven years has been fed to 
stock this year. To make the poor beasts eat such stuff as this or starve, and that in a 
district whore total failures of crops are unknown, shows very bad management. T may 
say that in spite of the low prices that have of rcicent years prevailed for much of our 
produce, wo have, by working our farm on the linos indicated in this pajier, made both 
ends meet, even during the very dry season through which we have just passed. 

The following is the substance of Mr. DalPs paper :— 

I think I am correct in saving that the want of system in South Ausiialian farm 
arrangements has led to much loss and inconvenionce, made the farm w^ork a drudgery, and 
has been the cause of so many ol' our young men leaving work, in which they should do 
good for themselves and their country, to sctsk employment in the city. I'he question is 
how is this sUte of things to he remedied, and I think the first thing to do is to assure our¬ 
selves that farnnng can be made to ]>ay, and that good work will rotiini a fair profit. To 
make things comfortable and clicorful the arrangements of the farm should he studied. 
It is a very noticeable f(«atnro that on many farms the buildings aie on one side. This is 
a great disadvantage. I’he home should he as nearly as possible in the middle of the 
farm, as nearly ov<n*y day in the year yon have to visit some part of the farm, <»ften with 
a team or flock or he^rd. By being in the* centre of the farm much time and labor is saved. 
(Jood stabling and yards should he provided for all kinds of stock. To save time and 
lahtu* the stables should he arningod so that the feeding can he done from the front. With 
the haystack, cliafl'-house, Ac., placed in a suitable positiou mucli unpleasant w'ork is 
saved, the task is poTform<*d more quickly, and there is less waste. Shelter should he pro¬ 
vided f<iT the cows. It is all very well to sfiy cow's sliould be trained to stand anywhere 
for milking. Tn fine cool weather tliis work is perhaps better done outside, but when it 
comes to rain and mud, or 8(‘orc]ung sun and dust, the work can he hotter done under 
shelter. It is not much trouble to provide a small yard and shed. A good barn is an absolute 
neeessit}' for the storage of seed wheat, implements, Ac How often are such things as the 
clmifcutter left without shidtor to spoil in a few years, when a small expenditure would 
provide shelter and increase the usefulness of tlie iiupleinent. Jt will be objected that all 
this means expenditure, which you cannot afford. ITiis reminds me of the fanner who 
could not afford to makt* u dam, and afterwai’ds complained thai it had cost liini £70 in one 
season to eart water. You can aftord to lose a lot of time, a percontage of your chaff, and 
in a few years the chaffcutt(U‘ into the hJirgain, hut you cannot afford a few pounds for a 
chaff-house. A good shed should he provided f(»r machines and traps. We often find a 
farmer w'ith a good trap, and no pro|»er shed to put it in. This can easily h«‘ remedied. 
Only think of tlui stones which we bump over at seed time and harvest, and how much better 
it would ho if they wore gathered, whenever we have a little time to spare, and carted to 
where you want to hiiild, or to the limekiln. If wo did this, and kept our object in view*, 
w^o would soon have them in our shod walls. Attention to fences is another important 
matter. How often do we sec children that should he at school, out minding a few sheep 
or cattle, simply because the land is not fenced? Besides, stock do not give so satisfactory" 
results when treated in this waj', and the cost of the fence is soon lost. Again we hear 
te old cry ** We c^’t afford it.” But after all, if we fonn our plans and keep them in 
view, wo can with an effort make these things right by degrees; and just in proportion as 
we get time eonveniettcos, so do we get comfort and facilities for doing better. ITie farm 
pays better, we get a firmer footing, and, besides, more plofisure for our labor. Then the 
little things about the home are very often overlooked. This neglect, however, is often 
paid dearly for, and brings a had name on farm life which it is far from deserving. I am 
plf^ased, however, to sec tliat so many of our best farmers and members of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau are trying to remedy this, and feel sure their efforts will be successful. 
With implements and machinery, always remember good work cannot he done with had 
tools. Even if the good machinery is expensive it is more economical in the long rttn. 
Our aim should he to get good things, and to get them as soon as we ciin. A sepamio 
stable for our trap emd saddle hoi’Ses, with a few stalls, would be a great comfort both to 
ourselves and to visitors. Gates and doors are also of some importance. If properly fixed 
and ff^tened they save time, and prevent young stock from learning the bad habit of 
throwing down rails; A little garden work not only adds to the appearance and comfozi 
of the homestead, hut makes the expense of housekeeping,mueii less. 
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Tatiara, August 7. 

Present—Messrs. G. Milne (Chairman), W. Montague, R. Scown, F. Smith, 
Thos. Stanton, H. Killmier, and W, E. Fisher (Hon. Sec.). 

Manubino.^ —The Chairman reported having put in 100 acres with the seed 
and manure drill. He had used 120lbs., 130lhs., and ISOlbs. phosphate on dilFe- 
rfent parts, and had left a strip unmanured to check the results. He felt sure 
the practice of drilling the seed in with manure would be found of great advan¬ 
tage in this district. He favored a light harrowing after drilling, as this was 
of benefit in several ways. The Hon. Secretary was also trying experiments 
wdth the drill and different manures, and the crops were looking exceedingly 
well. He thought it would he better to use bonedust one year and mineral 
phosphate the next, in order to prevent exhaustion of the soil. The (’hairman 
said i^cwt. of Thomas phosphate conttiined sufficient phosphoric acid for a 
SObush. crop. Mr. Killmier agreed with the Chairman that harrowing after 
drilling would be beneficial, and thought a chain fixed behind the drill would 
do Mr. Scown said his drilled crop looked well, but was backward. He was 
afraid manuring with Thomas phosphate would exhaust the land, and favored 
using bonedust alternately with it, [Manuring with Thomas phosphate or 
other manure does not exhaust the land. Naturally the heavier crop re.«ulting 
from the use of such manure removes more of the other eonstitutents required 
by the plant than would a poor crop, but this can be replaced by putting on a 
mixed manure.— Gen. Sec.J 

Algerian Oats for Hay. —In reply to the Chairman, Mr. Stanton said 
lie only used Algerian oaten hay last season, and his horses had never done so 
poorly before. Mr. Killmier he had had somewhat similar experience and 
believed a great deal depended upon the condition of the crop when cut. The 
hay was bitter if cut too early. Mr. Scown said his experience was quite 
satisfactory. His horses had done well on it in past seasons, and he attributed 
their not doing so well this season to the drought. What little grass they had 
had very little heart in it. The Chairman said his horses always did well on 
Algerian oat hay. Much depended upon the time it w^us cut; it should not 
he cut until the tips of the heads were nearly ripe. He was sure no better 
chaff could be had if properly managed. 


Minlaton, August 14. 

Present—Messrs. J. Martin (Chairman)* A. McKenzie,H. Boundy,J. Fletcher* 
J. Bennett, John Anderson, M. Twartz, D. G. Teichelmanii, R. Higgins, S. Van- 
stqnc, J. McKenzie, W. Correll, and Joseph Correll (Hon. Sec.), 

Conference of Branches. —It was decided to hold a Conference of 
Southern Yorke’s Peninsula Branches at Minis ton on September 18. l^rofessors^ 
Lowrie and Perkins hate promised to be present, and it was decided to invite 
m’embers of the Central Bureau to attend. Visitors will be driven round the 
dietrict to see the various crops put in with the drill. 

Marram Grass. —Mr. Twartz said he made a mistake in referring to the 
grass growing on the sandhills as Marram grass. It was a very similar grass, 
a good sandbinder, and cows were fond of it. 


Luciudale^ August 7* 

. Present---Messrs. E. Feuerheerdt (Chairman), A, Matheson, E. Hall* 
B, Feuerheerdt, E. Dutton, A. Dow, G. Nosworthy, L. Meinnes, S. Tavender, 
and 0. A. Witt (Hon. Sec.). 
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Manures. —Members reporte<l that a considerable quantity of manure was 
being used experimentally, and results would be watched with interest. 

Insect Pest. —Several members reported presence of cream colored insects 
on roots of thistles boxthorn, kc. They thought it was a species of aphis. 

Bird Pest. —Mr. B. Feuerheerdt reported that rosellas and miriahs were 
eating the buds on peach trees. It was decided to ask the Central Bureau 
whether any spraying would prevent it. [Spray with powder and shot is 
about the only eflbctive remedy.— Gen. Sec.J 

Pruning and SrRAyrNG Vines.— Mr. Mclanes asked whether it^was too 
early to prune vines at the beginning of July. Mr. Tavender thought July 
late, while Mr. B. Feuerheerdt said the earlier the vines were pruned after all 
the leaves were off the belter and earlier the crop. He considered it too early 
to treat vines with sulphate of iron and sulphuric acid for »prevention of 
anthracnosc; the best time w^ould be when the buds were beginning to swell. 

Raising Cabbage Seed —In reply to question members thought the best 
way to raise good cabbage seed was to select the plants with the finest heads 
and allow them to go to seed without cutting, taking care that no other plants 
of the brassica family are in flower at the same time. 


Yankalilla, August 6. 

Present—Messrs. G. H MacMillan (Chairman), J. Grundy, T. Symonds, 
J. Mayfield, H. Leverington, (i Newbold, K. C. Kelly, J. R. Kelly, A. Wood, 
J. 'lonkin, F. G, Raymond (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Feed for Stock.— Members mentioned that prickly pears boiled until soft 
had been fed to cows and pigs with fairly satisfactory results. Cheap potatoes 
have also been used for stock, and on several runs sheaoaks have been topped 
for sheep and cattle to feed on 

Black Sc ale. —Mr. Wood said he had noticed that the black scale on 
orange and olive trees, and oleaiuhu bushes, could be easily destroyed wdtb 
Bordeaux mixture. 

Dairving. —A discussion look place on the question of improving the 
qualit> of milk. It was generally agreed that by feeding the quantity of milk 
could be increased, but there would Ihj scarcely an appreciable improvement in 
quality. The quality of the milk depended upon the breeding. Mr. Levering¬ 
ton reported that several of his cows had died suddenly. It was decided to 
bring the matter before the Chief Inspector of Stock. 

Cabbage Apnrs.—Mr. Symonds asked how to exterminate cabbage aphis. 
Members thought kerosene emulsion best for this. Mr. Newbold stated he 
mixed a litlle soot wdth the soil when planting and tliis seemed to have a good 
effect. 

Yellow LeviAthan Mangolds. —Mr. Wood tabled sample of Leviathan 
mangold weighing over 4blb8. winch he had grown from seed obtained from 
the Bureau last August. It was grown without any irrigating on comparatively 
dry soil, and he considered the variety the best he had seen, and one of the 
most valuable of fodder plants. Mr. Mayfield said he had been very successful 
with this variety, and if he could have obtained it would have purchased a 
quantity of seed. 

Manuring. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper on Manuring,"' of which 
the following is the substance:— 

Manuring must be carried out in a thoroughly systematic manner, and perfect records 
kept of experiments and results. No slovenly or liaphasard work will ever pay. The 
first study should bo the most suitable manure to apply. The utility of chemical fertilisers 
h^^Bseo beyond the experimental stage, but a certain amount of knowledge is required 
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in doalinf^ with them* As stated by a recent speaker, the farmer needs both a scientific 
and a mechonic^al training:, and should he able to use either a microscope or a sledge¬ 
hammer. Knowledge in nearly every hmntjh of scionce is valuable to a farmer in carrying 
out his work. He must keep abreast of the agricultural science of the day. It is 
necessary to return to the soil the chief constituents removed with the crops grown upon 
it, but in respect to nitrogen it had been found that leguminous plants harbored on their 
roots millions of minute organisms (microbes), which possessed the power to abstract 
nitrogen from the vast stores in the air, and it was possible that, in the near future, 
farmers might be able to introduce those micirohtjs in the form of a “ pure culture,'* as is 
done by the dairymen in some places in respect to the manufacture of first- class butter 
It was well known that the land would neither products as good crop nor as good herbage 
as it did thirty to forty years ago, owing to the constant removal of necessary constituents 
of plant-life and the extermination by live stock of the more nutritious plants; conse¬ 
quently, resort must be had to fertilisers, and of these commercial fertilisers are most 
convenient, hocaiiso farmyard nnnures are not sufticiontly abundant, and are somewhat 
poor in respect to phosphoric acul and potash. It is necessary to find out w'hat is deficient 
in the soil, and then asc^ertain the best and most economical way of supplying the 
deftcieney. Professor Lowrie had stated that a deal of the land that had come under his 
notice was deficient in lime, and a farmer in the district had applied lime on a small patch, 
and already the difference is remarkable. Phosphoric acid is deficient in the soil through¬ 
out the <jolon 5 \ which are the liest fertilisers to apply, it is desirable to 

experiment on small plots with different kinds separately and mixed, and make most 
careful records of every item and result. Plants require a good many substances, hut all 
except three are usually plentiful in every soil. The generally deficient elements are 
phosphoric acid, potash, and nitrogen. Cereals require moat phosphoric acid. Vegetables 
require nitrogen, jiotash, and phosphates in the order givt;n. Fruit trees usually exhaust 
the potash and phosphoric acid first. Green fodders need phosphiitie and nitrogenous 
fertilisers, and pastures will bent'Ht from bonedust and basic slag, f^table manure is 
bulky, and it requires large (juantiiios to supply the musessary phosphat<{S and potash, 
whilst tlie nitrates must be produced by decomposition of the organic matter therein. Tf 
left exposed to rain (ami after fcTinontation, to heat) thfi nitrates will leach iiway or 
become volatilised and (larriod off’ as ammonia. Therefore, a good deal of care and pro¬ 
tection is required in the management of farmyard manure, and its value can he greatly 
augmented by the addition of coinmorc-ial fertilisers containing phosphates and potash. 
Farmyard manure often makiis the land very dirty with weeds.' Oreem manuring is worth 
attention. A farmer in the district had been burning stink wort; but, as an experiment, 
ploughed under some of it whilst green. The crop was fairly good where the w'eod was 
[doughod under, hut very poor where it was burned. It is also worth while to dress 
]»astnre9 during late winter or early spring wdth bonedust and basic slag, after loosening 
the soil slightly. WTien purchasing commercial fertiliseis care should be taken to 
demand a statement of its constituents, in percimtages of each, as there are great discre¬ 
pancies in the value of imrrres sold under the same name and brand. 


Baroota Whim, August 14. 

Present—Messrs. P. H, Flugge (Chairman), M. Pillion, F. C. Bessen, 
T. J. Simper, A, llaneberg, J. F. blugge, and C. W. Hoskin. 

Peilling Seed. — Members reported that one or two seed drills, without 
manure attachment, had been used in this district, but it was found that where 
the seed is ploughed in the results are equally as good as where the drill is 
used without manure. 


Qawler Biver, August 16. 

Present—Messrs. T. P, Parker (in chair), J, Hillier, A. Bray, F. Roediger, 
H. Roediger (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Feed foe Stock. —Mr. 1‘arker said he had been feeding his horses on 
molasses and straw chaff, about 31bs. molasses to half a bag of chaff being 
allowed to each horse. They preferred molasses to golden syrup, which he 
bad also tried. He bad also used copra cake dissolved in water. About Slbs* 
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of cake per day kept them in f 2 :ood condition, but when working they required 
Slbs. to Gibs, daily* He considered copra cake a cheap and nourishing food in 
seasons of scarcity. 

Scale Insects.— Mr. Hillier tabled specimens of white woolly iusects 
infesting lemon trees. Spraying bad been tried wdth little result. Mr. Bray 
said the insect was known as the cottony cushion scale (Icerya purchasi), and 
recommended spraying with kerosine emulsion at a temperature of IGO'^ F. 
Other members stated that they had seen this insect on natire shrubs. [The 
cottony cushion scale is indigenous to Austialia, and is found on many native 
plants. Owing to the prevalence of parasites it does not, however, usually 
exist in sufficient numbers to do much harm.— Gen. Sec.] 


Mount Pleasant^ August 13. 

Present—Messrs. F. Thomson (in chair), II. Dragomuller, J. Max^vell, 
11. A. Giles, and H. T. Hull (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress. —Mr. Giles promised to prepare o paper for Congress on 
“ Portable Presses for Baling Straw.*’ 

Feed for Stock —Members mentioned that the thick fleshy leaves of the 
American aloe had been cut into strips and fed to cows, which ate them freely. 
Furze or gorse crushed on stones had also been used Mr. Giles said he had 
been feeding his cows on molasses mixed wdth steeped chaff and potatoes; also 
with copra cake—Glhs. potatoes and 21hs. of copra meal, or lib. of oilcake 
per cow per day—cost Is. per w'oek. The cows were milked night and 
morning, and more than paid for the feed, and kept in good condition. 


Balaklava, August 14. 

Present—Messrs. A. Manley (in chair), G. Reid, J. Vivian, A. Steinwedel, 
P. Anderson, and E. M. Sage "(Hon. Sec.^ 

Feed for Stoi’k. —Members stated that the most generally used feed for 
stock during the drought had been the old straw from the shed roofs. Messrs. 
Sage and Vivian said their stock had lived on the native bushes on the sand¬ 
hills. Mr. Steinwedel found copra cake too dear for general use. In Germany 
it paid to use, but it only cost about a sixth of what was charged here. Mr. 
Manley said he had been using molasses, sulphide of iron, and salt with wheat 
chaff, and kept his animals alive. [Information is required in these matters as 
to the quantity of the materials used, how used, and, if possible, the cost and 
results.— Gen. Sec.] 

Fritit Pest Legislation. —Members favored the proposed amendment of 
the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act. 


Mount ONunbier, August 14. 

Present—Messrs. J. Umpherston (Chairman), Thos, Edwai^ds, A. J. Wedd, 
G. O. Collins, W. Barrows, J. Dyke, James Bowd, W. Mitchell. J. Watson, 
M. C. Wilson, J. C. Ruwoldt, T. H. Williams, and E. Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

Fred for Stock. —The Chairman said more use could be made of .straw, 
with which molasses went best. It was stated the price delivered at Mount 
Qambier was f 10 per ton. Mr. Williams said one ton of molasses would do 
for 46 tons of str^iw. Mr. W^dd «o4d tl^e more lucern they could grow th^ 
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better, but Mr. Mitchell pointed out that in this district the land was crapped 
in rotation, and if they got lucern in the soil thc 7 would find it hard to get it 
out. Mr. Wedd said it was a good practice to sow oats early in the season. 
Many had sown oats in April and turned the cattle in when the crop was about 
18in. high. Small potatoes and mangolds were also recommended for dairy 
cows. 

Gas Tak and Feoit Tkkks. —Mr. Williams said a few days ago an 
instance came xinder his notice where fruit trees had been dressed with gas tar 
wdth splendid success. Two years ago some peach trees which from various 
causes had not matured fruit for years were treated, the roots being bared and 
left until the earth adhering to them had dried. This was then brushed off 
and warm gas tar applied, no injury apparently having been done to the roots 
or to the trees, wdiich have since home heavily. Similar treatment had been 
given to apple trees affected by American blight xvith good results. 

Lice on Sheep. —Mr. Williams said that a flock of ewes and lambs which 
had been dipped had come under his notice The flock had thriven splendidly 
since the dipping. All sorts of things had been said against dipping ewxs and 
lambs, but here was evidence that they throve well afterwards. In reply to a 
question as to whether dipping sheep in the wool injured the fleece, Mr. 
Williams said there had been ample demonstration that this was not the ease, 
but that in fact a marked imjirovement in the weight and quality of the wool 
had been the result of dipf)ing. Some of the most practical men in the district 
were dipping sheep in the wool, and 1,500 longwool sheep had been put 
through that week. It was necessary to keep the sheep in longer when dipping 
in the wool, say for a minute. 


Murray Bridge, August 14. 

Present—Messrs. W. Lehmann (Chairman), J. J. Stocker, H, Schubert, 
H. Block, B. Jaensch, F. Wurm, R. Edw^ards (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Papke. —Mr. J. G. Neumann read a paper on “ How, When, and Where to 
plant Forest Trees,’’ with special reference to the Mobilong district. The 
following is an abstract 

This subject will appear to many, including those who are intcnjsted in planting forest 
and ornamental trees, as one on which very little can bo said, as the way, the time, and 
the place to do this are too well known Uut in dealing with the subject in a more 
rational way we might find that many things which are connected with it have perhaps 
not been performed in accordance with the laws of nature. At first, let mo give a concise 
list and a few short notes of some of our indigenous forest trees which grow in this and 
neighboring districts. Of the many oiicalypts which are indigenous to the e.vtratropical 
part of South Australia—that is, from Mount Gambie,r to the ^lacdonnell Ranges—only 
four or hvo are found in our district, of whi<;h sfweral varieties of Euc. gracilis, or mallee, are 
the only ones which form extensive foi’osts, commonly called scrub Next to that is the red- 
gum (Euc. rostrata), wrongly called by the early settlers swainpguni ”; the true swampgam 
(Euc. Gunnii) is found in the South-East and a few other localities. This tree (the redgum) 
lorms, or has formed, small forests on the margin of lagoons, or even in shallow water, and 
along the hanks of thc^ MuiTay. If planted on higher ground, away from the lagoons or 
river, I find it gets a deep, penetrating tap-root, and grows just the same as the redgum in 
the hills. Tho Cyprus pine (Oallitris robusta) is another tree which forms in the Murray 
Valley extonsive forests. Two slightly difienng varieties are found in our district. Of 
Gxe other trees 1 will only mention the sheaoak (Casuarina), acacias, and the honeysuckle 
(Banksia marginata). Of the several kinds of trees we find dispersed here and there none 
has ever fonned a native forest in our district, being in number and size quite insignifi¬ 
cant. Besides the indigenous trees mentioned, a great many different foreign trees, either 
from the neighboring colonies or from other parts of the globe, have been introduced to 
South AurtrSia, and some of them grow as luxuriantly in their adopted home as if they 
were indigenous, provided that they are planted in suitable soils and have sufficient 
moisture. But We it is where usually mistakes are made. People seeing some kinds of 
trees-^lor jnstanoe, oaks and pines (foreign conifers)—growing so nicely on the hilly parts, 
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where the rainfall is three or four times the quantity we got here, think they must just as 
well grow here. They are usually disappointed, as the soil, the moisture, and even the 
height above the sea has very much to do with the growth of such and other trees. My 
many experiments with foreign forest and ornamental trees have taught mo that in our 
district mostly such trees should be planted which can withstand long droughts, and wliich 
are content with either the light sandy soil, or with soil chiefly composed of limt\ TJie 
latter kind of soil is too porous, and that even in certain parts of our rnallee scrub, whore it 
jiredominatos, the native pine shuns to grow on it. J can recommend the following :— 
Sugargum, redgum, Tasmanian hluogum, and our whitegum (PJuoalyptus leucoxylon), 
which are all of rapid growth. The w^hitegum has the peculiarity of accommodating 
itself to the soil, &:c. Where abundant moisture is found in (day subsoil it grows tapering 

to a great height; in drier placjos it will have a more stunted stem, but usually a nice 

shady crown of dense foliage. Of the other Australian forest trees I may mcmtion curra- 
jong (Sterculia), several fl]>ecies, natives of Now South Wales: and lastly, our pines,shea- 
oaks, and honeysuckles; and whorci neither of those mentioned would grow, then the last 
recourse would be rnallee. Of the foreign conifnru* the Pinus insiguis (remarkable pine of 
North America) and Pinus hulipensis (Aleppo pine of Eastern Asia) here seem to grow 

Ix^st of all the pine tribe. The question, How to plant forest trees, can partly bo an¬ 

swered by the well-known maxim, “ Wliat is worth doing is worth doing well.” If you 
plant a tree you want it to grow, and look nice and healthy. No detinite ruh^ in regard 
to th(‘ size and depth of a hole in which to plant a tr(‘o, neitlujr of the distance apart, can 
be laid down, us all depends on the soil and situation. ['J'r<*es sliould w r/v be planted in 
lioles, but the soil should be dug and broken tine to a regular depth all over. If planted 
in holes the roots travel around the sides instead of 8pr(\ading. Tlie water collects in the 
holes in wet weather and drowns tlu" roots, whilst in dry weather tlui soil conti’acts and 
leav(*s an optming round tin? walls of the hole, and the roots are killed by drought and 
h<‘at “ (rF\. Sec.] Hut as at jiresent in our distri(‘t, fiirest tnn^s arc mostly planted in 
small numbers for ornamental purposes. If large stones appear it is not neoc^ssary to 
remove them, as the roots will Hnd tluar way into the crevic(‘s: but if a sandstone or lime¬ 
stone crust (trav(;rtine) is th(*ro, this must be pierced through, else the tap-root, with its 
lower rootlets, is hindered from going down to permanent moisture, and the tree will, after 
a few yt^ars, look sickly and ccjise to grow. When the trees are planted, pres-s the soil 
down with your hands or feet, give it a soaking if the weather should be very dry, and 
watt‘r it no more in future, at least not closi* to its stem. The trc'es I have mentioned will 
grow, if properly planted, vrithout artificial irrigation. I have plantcid some during the 
two last dry soawms, and J {'.an say that nearly all of them liave grown witliout getting 
any oth(*r water be.side8 that from the clouds. Vouiig trees should be proteote<l by guards' 
to keep off aiiirnalB, such as cattle, dogs, and cats, and also mischievous hands. Three or 
four sticks and wire netting will do for .a rough guard. The sowing of seeds broadcast in 
phu'cs whore a forest is to be i*ais(^d, as it is done in some countries, is not advisabb' here on 
account of our climatic conditions. The time most suitable to plant forest trees is from 
May to August. June and July are, for our part, preferable, as tlie young trei^s then get 
rriok of the winter rains. If trees cun bo plaut(id on misty or showery days it is all the 
better. To plant trees on warm bright days, followed by frosty nights, has very injurious 
effects on them. 1 purposely made sevfTai experiments in this respect some years ago. I 
may mention here that some years ago I plant<'d out a sugargum in December, and k('pt 
the ground around it moist for some weeks, when 1 saw that it la^gan to grow. T left it 
then to itself, and it has now attained th(* height of 2.5ft. and a proportionate thickness. 
If trees are planted on park lands or roadsides, corporations or councils will certainly do 
well to have the work done by some men on suitable days and in a proper manner. In 
conclusion, a few words as to where to plant forest trees. l"h<^ answer may bo short; 
Plant thorn where no fruit trees, vegetables, or cereals are grown ; on streets, roadsides, 
park lands, eemeteries, &c.; and as break winds on farms, or perhaps here and there 
in the corners of paddocks, or on stony ridges, which yield only very precarious crops, a 
suitable place for a plantation might be found Plant them by hundreds. The first ben<*- 
ticial result derived from such plantations, especially on roads and boundary fences, would 
be that those devastating storms, blowing the fields bare and causing siinddrifts, will to a 
certain extent he checked. 


Pyap, July SO. 

Present—Messrs. K. Huselins (Chairman), C. Billctf, G. Clarke, J. Holt* 
J. Harrington, T. Teale, H. Mills, A. J. Brocklehurst, W. Axon, J. Aird, 
T. Smith, P. Muirhead, K. Robinson, W. C. Rodgers (Hon, See.), and two 
visitors. 
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Fkkd for Stock. —Members reported that stock had subsisted to a large 
extent on saltbush, bulloak, sandalwood, and paddy-melons, llicy found that 
the stock simply existed on the bulloak and sandalwood, there being very little 
nutriment in either. The latter appeared to taint the milk. The paddy-melons, 
which were a serious nuisance on cultivated land, proved very useful in times of 
drought, though from its fibrous nature it was injurious to horses. 

Bacon-citring. —Mr. Clarke wished to know best method of curing bacon, 
and especially the best fuel for smoking. [See paper by late Mr. T N. Grier¬ 
son in report of Sixth Congress of Agricultural Bureau.— Gkn Sec.] 

Pigs Dying. —Mr. Smith said he noticed that many weaners when leaving 
the sow become coated with long hairs, their tails drop off, and they pine away 
and die. He w’ould like to know’ what was the cause of this. [Will members 
of other Branches consider and answer this connundrum.— Gkn. Sec. J 

vSeeding. —Mr. Huselius referred to the necessity for more care in covering 
the seed on their sandy soils. It did not do to harrow’ more than once, and 
this should be across the furrows. A scarifier will not cover the seed properly, 
and the best way w’as to plough the seed in lightly. Seed has been put kf in 
various w’ays on the settlements this season, and the matter wdll be tested. 
Peas could not be properly liarrow'etl in; ploughing or drilling w^as necessary. 

C-Rows.—Reference was made to the damage done by crows to the wheat 
crops, and to their killing young lambs and stealing eggs. [They also destroy 
myriads of locusts, caterpillars, mice, and other pests during the whole year. 
—Gtn. Sec.] 

Annuae Report. —^The Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that during 
the year twelve meetings w’ere held, wdth an average' attendance of eleven 
members. Many practical matters have been di'^enssed, experiments with 
seeds carried out, and a careful watch kept for any pests, such as weeds, 
in.sects, and fungi likely to be injurious, and information dealing with same 
has distributed. Generally the existence of the Branch has proved a 

decided advantage to the settlement 


Colton, August 7. 

Present—Messrs. P. P. Kenny (Chairman), J, L. Higgins, G. Mayers, 
M. L. Crowdeu’, John Shipard, K. Whitehead, W. J. Packer, R. Hull (Hon. 
See.). 

Feed for Stock. —Mr. Shipard stfited he had in tlie previous seasons 
gathered as much straw as he could, and stacked it, giving each la 5 er a liberal 
.sprinkling with crude salt from a lake close by. He found his horses to(»k to 
this readily and ate nearly all of it. Large quantities of sheaoak leaves have 
been broken down for sheep. 

Paper. —Mr. Packer read a paper on “ How^ to Dispose of the Stones on 
Cultivated Soils,” of which the following is the substance:— 

This matter is of vc^ry great importaiuie to many fanners, and has been receiving a great 
deal of attention from the farmers of Yorko’s' Peninsula, and several trials of stoiio- 
gathering machines for prizes offered hy the Government have been held, hut nothing 
satisfactory has resulted. Every year we plough up more stones, causing much loss of 
time and expense through hreakages, besides adding to the draught of all implements. 
The question is, which is the best way, to clear them off the land or make them so that 
there would be no risk of breakages. This is where J should he glad of the cxi)eriences of 
other members of the Bureau, Mome people cart the stones off the field with infinite 
labor, while others break them up with a hammer on the field, as by atmospheric acjtion 
they decompose more readily and enrich the soil. Tliis, however, is ven^ hard rough work, 
and, as Professor Lowrie pointed out when asked the question, it would pay better to cart 
off the stones and witk the money saved put on a good fertiliser. Some tell me that ^ey 
have made things worse by (iarting away the stones. 
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Mr. Mayers said he first tried carting the stones away, bul found it very 
laborious ; he then tried smashing them up upon the land, and was of oj)mion 
that it had a beneficial action on the soil. Mr. Higgins said he made use of 
large quantities of stone fiom his fields for putting round wire netting, filling 
up rabbit burrows, ^c. 

Manuking. —Mr. Packer reported on experiments being conducted with com¬ 
mercial fertilisers in this district. About thirty acres had been put in with the 
drill, various manures being used. These crops look better than the unmanured 
portions, Thomas phosphate giving the best promise so far. On some poor 
white sandy soil at Elliston, which has been manured with scrapings fiom the 
hotel yards, the wheat looks splendid, and is a good object lesson on the 
advantages of manuring. Mr. Higgins said he had manured with stable 
manure which had lain in a heap for years, but the wheat grew very rank, 
became blighted, and was ^too coarse for hay. Mr, Shipard said the manure 
should be carefully gathered into pits and only used when thoroughly rotted. 
If used “green” it was too heating. 

Depth to Sow ^VHEAT. -Mr. H. Shipard forwarded several plants of 
wheat grown by himself as an experiment to test the question of depth to sow. 
Where the seed was put in from Sin. to 6in. deep the plants formed secondary 
or “ adventitiouft” roots i’n)m'the stem near the suiiace, and the lower roots 
apparently died. Grain that was broadcasted and haiTowed in made much 
better root^s. 


Watervale, August 9. 

Present—Messrs. (J. A. Sobels (Ghairman), W. Smith, H, Beck, T. Stewart, 
A. Leithbridge, E. Treloar, and K. E. Sobels (Hon. Sec.). 

Algekian Oats for Hay. —Mr. Stewart considered the best time to cut 
these oats for liuy was just before the ears colored, as there is then more 
weight and substance in the straw. By leaving them until they have turned 
color there is too much risk of loss from the grain falling out. 

Cor It A Cake. —Members found this a good and (juick fattening food for 
stock, but it w^as too expensive to be very largely used. Mixed wdth a little 
pollard it was good for fowls 


Narridy, August 14. 

Present * Messrs. A. Bairstow (C’hairman), W. J. Porter, W. J. Martin, 
H. Nicholls, A. McDonald, 1). Oreeden, and J Daj’ley (Hon. See.). 

Dairying. —A discussion took place on what was a profitable return from 
a cow. Mr. Porter said an avemge of Ingalls, a day, or 456galls. yearly, 
would give, say, I82lbs. of butter, ivhich at 9d. per pound would produce 
£6 Ifis, fid. This be thought w^as a fair average price, and the skim 
milk, say 411 galls., would be worth at least Ss. 8d., making a total value of 
£7 6s. 2d. Her keep would cost Is. per week, or £2 128. per annum; interest 
on separator, dairy utensils, and cow, £1; labor for milking and making butter, 
£l 17s. lid.; allowance for depreciation of cow and utensils, £1, or a total of 
£6 9s. lid., leaving balance to profit of 15s. fid. Mr. Bairstow said they 
would need to keep ten cows and a bull to make the business pay. They could 
only reckon on the cows being in milk for nine months, and should expect a 
return of fis. per week per cow. This would give £54 per annum, from which 
they must deduct £6 68. as rent on 100 acres required to keep the ten cows 
and bull, and about £37 15s. for wngos for girl and other expenses, leaving a 
profit of £10. Mr. Nicholls considered these estimates very moderate, but 
pointed out that no provision was made for deaths occurring. Mr. McDonald 
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also considered these estimates low. He knew of a case where cows gave 
14lbs. of butter per week when the natural feed was at its best. [The above 
estimates are open to criticism by all Branches of the Bureau.— Gen. Sec,] 
Fektiuty o¥ the Soil —The lion Secretary called attention to report 
of discussion at meeting of Kedhill Branch, on the difference in yields obtained 
twenty years ago from virgin soil and the yield they now got. It was slated 
that 2bbu»h. to JlObush. per acre used to be frequent, whereas now they 
scarcely got more from virgin land than from old soil. He was of opinion that 
the deterioration of the soil was due to th<5 heavy grazing; but other members 
did not consider grazing affected the fertility of the soil. Mr. McDonald said 
the dObush. crops referred to were rare occurrences. 


Riverton, August 14. 

Present—Messrs. H. A. Davis (Chairman), D. Kirk, T. (iravestock, M. Bad- 
man, F. Badman, J. H. Kelly, .1. Kelly, and II. A. Hussey (Hon. Sec.). 

Manuring. —It was resolved to visit a number of prominent farms in the 
district on September 1 to inspect the results of manuring with the drill and 
broadcasting. 

Maitland, August 7. 

Present—Messrs. C. F. G. Heinrich (Chairman), A. Jarrett, llios. Bowman, 
J. Smith, II. U. Wundersitz, H, Pitcher, J, 8. McLeod, J. Kelly, W. Wood 
(Hon Sec.), and visitors. 

Feed for Stoc k. —Mr. Kelly strongly advocated the use of the binder and 
disc-header for harvesting w'heat crops. All the straw" should be saved for 
stock. Mr. Hill tabled splendid specimen of mustard over Jlft. in height, and 
spoke well of it as a green fpdder. 


Mundoora, August 13* 

Present—Messrs. J. Blake (Chairman), G. Haines, W. Atkinson, T. Watt, 
W. Aitchisoii, I). Smith, W. Longmire, N. .). Francis, W. Shearer, H. M. 
Smith, A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Feed for Stock. —Mr. Watt strongly advocated the use of the binder and 
disc-header for harvesting the wheat crop. This was also the easiest and best 
way of getting together a substantial stack of straw" as provi.sion for stock in 
such a season as they had just passed through. Members agreed with this, 
but pointed out that there were difficulties in the way of many farmers doing 
this, the principal one being the heavy expense for the binder and header, 
which those w"ith limited means could not afford Mr. Atkinson said his 
horses when not working had been fed on straw of wliich he had an old stack. 
•He did not chaff it, but allowed them to' pull it out from the stack. In this 
district much difficulty is found in using the ordinary wheat straw, owing to 
ihe presence of so many small sticks, roots, &c. A farmer in the district has, 
however, got over the difficulty by attaching a tarpaulin to the tail of the 
winnower, and passing the chaff as it comes from the cutter over the second 
ffnest sieve; the hard knots are sent down the screen, the small pieces of stick 
down the spout, and the light chaff goes over the tail into the tarpaulin. 

Wheat fob Seed. —Mr, Haines reported having tested the germinating 
powbr of wheat harvested in various ways. He sowed 100 grains in each case 
with the following resultHand-thrashed seed, 95 grew ; binder and header, 
B7 ^ew; various makes of strippers, 85 to 87. He intended carrying out 
furuieT tests next season. 
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Yorketown, August 14. 

Prcbcnt—Messrs. J. Kotli (Chairman), A. J. Latty, (3. Bull, T. Corlctt, 
C. Doraaschenz, J. H. Thomas, F. Siebert, and J. Davey (Hon. Sec.). 

MinTiATOW (ViNFKUENCE.—Matters in connection with tlie Conference of 
Branches to be held on September 18 at Minlaton wf»re dealt with. Mr. 
Dornasehenz promised to read a paper on “Destro3ing Weevils in Barns.’’ 

Annual JIkport. —The Hon. Secretary read his annual report. Messrs. 
J. Koth, C. Dornasehenz, and J. Da\ey were re-elected Chairman, Yice- 
chairmati, and Hon. See. respectively. 


Appila-Yarrowie, August 18. 

Present—Messrs. J. H. H. Bottrall (Chairman), J. C. W. Keller, J. M. 
(irant, A. Fox. (^. W. 11. Hirsch, W. Francis, J. Daly, J. O’Connell, N. 
Ilannagan, and 0. F. Bauer (Hon Sec.). 

Fki:i) for Sto( k. —Mr. BotUall said he hud mixed straw chaff with bran 
and pollard, and his stock did well on it. Some of his neighbors had used 
molasses with straw chaff', but the results were not satisfactory. Members 
\ver(‘ of opinion that straw cut with the binder early in the season was much 
better than straw gathered after stripping. Mr. O’Connell said it is a good 
])lau to cut the straw with th(‘ mower directly after harvest and stack it at once. 
Members considered wheaten chaff to he much better than straw chaff*. Some 
discussion took place on the question of lucern-growing in this district. It 
was agreed that it is best to put the seed in with the drill. 

SmAViNo Frujt Trees, —The members desired to rccoid their apprecia¬ 
tion of the services rendered by the members of th(‘ Angaston Sj)raying Com¬ 
mittee, whose work has resubed in the almost general adoption of the practice 
of spraying for the suppression of fungus diseases. 


Crystal Brook, August 14. 

Present—Messrs, W. J. Veiming (Chairman), J. G, Young, George David¬ 
son, W. Natt, J. Allen, J. Chambers, J. Forgon.and George Meill (Hon See ). 

Fi Eij) Trial SoeiKTV. —On August 21 delegates from (Uystal Brook, 
Port Pirie, Bedhill, Narridy, and Gladstone met and dcH>ided to form a society, 
to be called “The (b‘ 3 stal Brook Field Trial Society,” for the purpose of 
holding field trials of agricultural implements. 

KuutT-caiowTNO. —Mr. Young tabled splendid samples of Lisbon lemons 
from threo-year-old trees, showing that this tree is well suited to the district. 
He also stated that every season his peach trees dropped large quantities of 
fruit buds. He had on previous years attributed it to the sparrows, but this 
year the sparrows are scarce, and still the buds have been dropping as badly 
as ever. By giving the trunk a light blow the buds fall to the ground. The 
trees are of luxuriant growth. He w-ould like to know the cause of this, and 
whether it could be prevented. [Probably due to some cause which prevents 
the proper maturing of the buds, such as want of water at the proper season, 
or to weakness due to the absence of some necessary constituent from the 
soil.—G kn. Sec.] 

Melons. —Mr. Allen wished to know what constituents watermelons took 
out of the ground, and how the same could best be replaced. Melons do 
not thrive well on the same land two years in succession. [Watermelons and 
others of the same family require a deep, light soib noh in vegetable humus. 
American writers advise manuring the ground very early in spring with 
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well-rotted leaf mould or manui’e, or with fresh manure well worked iuto the soil 
in the autumn. Melons draw largely from the soil phosphoric acid, potash, and 
nitrogen. The latter is supplie 1 as m6ntioned,.while fresh dry wood ashes will 
supply the potash, and superphosphate will provide the phosphoric acid. The 
crop should not be grown on the same land year after year — Gen. Sec.] 

Drilling Wheat. —The Chairman eaid that the plots put in with the seed 
drills on occasion of the public trial of drills on April 7 were coming on 
mtII, and as five different kinds of manure were used it w^ould be a splendid 
test as to which suited his soil best. Already some of the plots were much 
in advance of others. 

Rainfall. —For July, 2*605in. 


Port Broughton^ August 14. 

Present - Messrs. R. W. Rawden ((Chairman), H. M. Peel, J. Harford, W. 
Tonkin, W. Rcnnier, B. Excell, James Barclay. George Pnttingalc, 1. Rayson, 
and S. M. Bawden (Hon. Sec ); R. Barr, 1). F. Kennedy, and J, J. Lewis, of 
Pine Forest Br«anch; and George Haines, of Mundoora Branch. 

Annual Report. —The (Utairman’s annual report showed that during the 
past year nine meetings were held, with an average attendance of nearly eight 
members. He regretted that the attendance had been so poor, and that not a 
single paper bad been read during the year. The Brandi bad done, and was 
capable of doing more, good work in the district, but the members would need 
to show more active interest in their work. It was decided to hold meetings 
in the evening in future, on the Monday before each full moon. Mr. Harford 
promised to prepare a paper on “ Manures” for following meeting. 


Port Qermein, August 23. 

Present—Messrs. P. Hillam (in chair), E. McHugh, W. Crittenden, H. H. 
Glasson, T 8. Marshall, J. K. Deer, W. Mortess, W. Head, W. Broadbear, 
and H. J. Gluyas (Hon. See.). 

Pleuro-pnettmonia. —question was asked through the question-box as 
to whether inoculation was a preventive of plcuro, and considerable discu.ssion 
ensued. Mr. Head read extracts from several authorities which were con¬ 
flicting, and it was decided to ask the Chief Inspector of Stock. [Mr. Valen¬ 
tine stares the Stock Department has proved that inoculation is distinctly 
beneficial, but it is essential that the virus be good and pure.— Gen, Sec.] 

Wheat Experiments. —Several members reported on trials wnth new 
wheats received from tlie Bureau, and most of them noticed an improvement in 
quality after first sowing. 


Eudunda, August 9. 

Present—^Messrs. C. Wainwright (Chairman), A. Kluske, J. W. Krihcl, V. 
Pfeiffer, A. M. Twartz, J. A. J^fitzner, F. W*. Paech, G. A. Hilbig, H. 1). Wiel, 
J. von Bertouch, and W. H. Marshall (Hon. Sec.). 

Feed for Stock. —Owing to the extraordinary severity of the drought 
feed has been very scarce, and most of the farmers have been comjiclled to pull 
the old straw roofs off their sheds to feed the stock. This, mixed with copra 
cake, bmn, and wheaten chaff, has been largely used. Those memlKirs who 
had used copra cake with straw considered it superior to bran, as, though cows 
produced less milk, the cream was richer. Molasses was found too expensive 
as compared with bran and copra cake. 
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Olarendan^ August 12. 

Present—Messrs. James Wrigbt (Chairman), H. Payne, W. Spencer, A. A. 
Harper, J. Piggott,^ W. A. Morphett, and A. L. Morphett (Hon. Sec.). 

Fekd foe Stock. —The (Chairman said he knew of one farmer who cuts 
and stacks the star thistle, and feeds it to cattle with satisfactory results. 
(Does he cut it when young, or docs he wait until it is dry, fibrous, and 
woody?— Grn. Sec.] 


Pine Forest, August 17. 

Present—Messrs. J. Phillis (Chairman), J. J. Lewd.s, J. S. and J. Mudge, 
S. F. Kennedy, A. Mudge, W. II. Jettner, J. Miller, G. Zilm, A. Inkster, V. 
Donaldson, \V. Wurfel, K. Barr, jun. (Hon. Sec.), and a large number of 
visitors. 

Homestea.t> Meeting.— This meeting was held at residence of Mr. Wurfel, 
memheis being atjcompanied by the families and friends to the number of over 
100. After the Bureau business had been dealt with, members and vi.sitors 
were entertained at tea, and music, dancing, and games followed. 

Passes for Concjees.s Deleo^tes. —Considerable discussion ensued on the 
question of granting fn'e jiasses to delegates attending Bureau conferences and 
ccmgre.sses. It w^as finally decided that the incmbers could not attend the 
Annual Congress in the absence of free passes. 

Judging Implements by Points.— The Hon. Secrctfiry read the follow^* 
[ng paper on this subject: — 

Tho principle of judging farm iin])lomonts, such as ploughs, srraifiers, .seed and manure 
drills, &o., in opei^ationis pronounced by all practical men to be not simply the b(«t, but 
the only possible way to do so satisfactorily, while the system, now generally followed, of 
“ judging by points'* at such trial is concinied to be the best method of arriving at an 
accurate decision concerning their utility and capabiliti(*s. 

It must, however, he apj^arent to an}'(»no reading the pulilished accounts of the late field 
trial at lluto, and who n(>teH the aggregate' number of points awarded by the different sets 
of appointed judges, that no very gi’eat unanimity exists amongst them as to the value of 
such points, for while some may liave IxHjn lavish in their use, there were those so niggardly 
that it gave one the imiiression they valued each point at 20 b. which had to come out of 
their own pockets ~ a serioits item these times. Provided all these headings were used bj' 
the judges of five-furrow ploughs —easy jumping, 25; construction and dui’ubility, 25; 
l)acking furrows, 15 ; pric‘e, 10; lightness of draught, 10; all round work, 15 n 100- it is a 
ridiculous position to award only 48 and 45| points to tw'o of the competing }>loughH. The 
“ j udge’s card ” as above may be open to criticism, but it was issued by the society, and ought 
to have been so far respected by tlie judges appointed as to be acted upon to the best of 
their ability. In the absence of the dynometn? it was of course only possible 
to guess at item “ Lightness of draught,” but there yet remains 90 points, and. taking 
055 as the number awarded for the best fivo-furrow plough on the ground, tlu? 
inference undoubtedly is that that class of implement is a long way short of perfection, 
and I ask, “ Is it I ” My opinion is that the best implemont in each section of plough 
exhibits competing at Uio last field trial was as nearly perfection as it is possible to 
imagine, while the others were certainly not a disgra(5e to the makers, as the figures 48 and 
45| would lead any one to suppose. The portion of land operated on was, w'hen finished, 
a credit alike to the makers of plouglis and the ploughmen, and a pleasure to beliolders, 
presenting a uniform appearance to the casual observer of good work throughout. Every 
plough finished the task alloted to it in time and without accident, and I think the question 
18 reasonable—“ Was the worst plough on the ground not entitled to an advance on 45J 
points out of a possible lOO P *’ To ttiose who have not studied tho matter in all its bear¬ 
ings it may seem conp*uous for a judge to award, say, 8 points out of a possible 25 
for “ Oonstruction and duralHlity ” as a protest against some weak or faulty part, but 
it seems to me he cmild not be more severe if the whole plough was composed of hoop iron, 
and doing the like with item “ Easy jumping ” certainly implies that the plough “ hung 
up ” on two-thirds of the total number of stumps encountered. No insinuation is made that 
any one plough was misplaced by the judges in the order of awards. It is more diflicult to 
do an injustice to that extent Under the sj^stem of “judging by points” than any other, but 
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the details were not followed out in a logical manner; consequently its value was greatly 
impaired. Does any reason exist, beyond the confines of usage, why the maximum number 
of jioints should not lie awarded for one or more perfect features in an implement ? It 
may not be faultless in every respetst, but provision is made for declaring defection where it 
btdongs. It is the very essence of the system that each individual feature may he ajiprised, 
for the benefit alike of maker and user. Take “ Easy jumping ” for instance, and suppose a 
plough so constructed as to negotiate suijccssfully with every stump met. Has a judge a 
right to take even one point from the maximum allowed and enttir 24 on his card 
instead of 25 h He can have no such right, and to do ho di'frauds the maker of his 
just due, while to relegate an implement, the perfecting of which may have been the 
life-long labors of a man, and a genius at that, to something below mediocrity without 
rhyme or reason is emel, and amounts to robbery of the worst kind. It is right for an 
appointed judge to express, in the strongest terms, disapjirobation of a worthless attiide, 
and A verdict of “ Not worthy ” may Ik* unpleasant all round. It is, however, in such case, 
the bounden duty of a judg(‘ to return it, eitlier by words or tiguros; but because the 
system is not so well understood as it might he and some of the gentlemen who have 
acted as judges in the past do not realise the importance, to cxliibitors, of each and every 
point dealt with that I present this paper to the Branch, and ineidontally to the Field 
Trial Kocietv. As a member of that society I desire for it continued success, and, although 
it is impossi’ldc to please everyone, it must he admitted that our [)atrons liavo had (‘ause for 
coniplfiint in the past, and unless we wish to dislu’arten or disgust corni>etit.ors Hdvan(*eincnt 
must he made in respect to judging. The following “ judge’s card” for ploughs is rcs]>e( t- 
fully submitted as an improvement on last: - Construction oi plough : [ft] Simplicity, 10; 
(A) ease of managoinent, 10; (<?) durability, 15; {fh easy jumping, 20, evenmjss of work, 15; 
packing furrows, 15; price, 15; maximum, 100. And f suggest that all judges’ cards he 
published in rxfeu^o in future, with name attached. “ It will not Ik* possihh* to ]>rocurc 
judges to act under that condition,” said one gentlemen in reply to the alx'Vt* suggestion. 
1 think it will, and good judges too. At any rate, my ft'eling in regard to the matter is 
that anyone asked to officiate in a given section who would Ik* ashanual of the publication 
of his unaided estimate* of th(* exhibits, and who <‘ould not, if challenged, give a reason 
for each point award(*d or withheld, ought certainly to decline the position. 

Members considered this paper veiy opportune, being calculated to work a 
inucli-needed reform, and it was indorsed by the Branch. 

Manures — Mr. J. W. Lyon gave an intert'sting address on Manures and 
Manuring,’* pving the result of his observations. He strongly recommended 
the use of the seed and manure* drill, and was confident that those farmers who 
did so would get a satisfactory return. 


Boothby, August 17, 

Present—Messrs. J. T Whyte (Chairman), K. M. Ih Whyte, K. Bradley, 
M. Leonard, J Bell, K. Chaplin, A. Turnbull, and 0, T. Way (Hon. See.). 

Season. —Members reported that owing to tlie light rainfall their gardening 
operations had been disappointments. 

Co-opKEATioN. —A discussion took place on the advantage.s of co-operation, 
and it was decided to endeavor to get sufficient shares in the South Australian 
Farmers' Co-operative Lnion taken up in order to get a branch of the same 
established in the district. 

Ensilage. —A long discussion on this subject ensued. Mr. I'urnhidl 
objected to ensilage on account of its bad smell. [The cows like it, and it is 
good for them and profitable to the owner of the cows.— Gen. Sec.] 

Mallee Stumps. —Most of the members considered it unwise to burn the 
mallee stumps picked off the cultivated land. If these are collected into large 
heaps they will in time become of sufficient value for firewood to pay for 
keeping. 

Field Tkials —Matters in connection with a public trial of stump-jump 
ploughs to be held on September H were dealt with. 
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Re-mark, August 7. 

Present—Messrs. F. S. Wyjlie (Chairman), E. Taylor, W. H. Harrison, R. 
Kelly, and W. H. Waters (Hon. Sec.). 

Fkitit Pest Leoislatiok. —Communication from Tanunda Branch in 
reference to ^ropo^ed amendment of the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protec¬ 
tion Act was discussed. Members did not consider it advisable for the Branch 
to suppoi't the proposals at present. 

Alkalt Soils. —Mr, Harrison read a paper on “ Alkali Soils and their 
Treatment with Gypsum,*^ prepared by the Chairman of the Central Bureau. 
Members statc^d the recommendations made in the paper had been carried out 
here for some considerable time. Tliere is a splendid deposit of gypsum within 
easy reach of the settlement, and large quantities have been carted and applied 
to alkali-impregnated soils. 

Tobacco. —Mr. Harrison tabled samples of cigars and tobacco manufactured 
from tobacco leaf grown from Bureau seed. 


Peuola, August 21. 

Present—Messrs. D. McKay (in chair), Dr. Ockley, J. Fowler, J \V. Sandi- 
foi’d, J. D. Wilson, D. Balnaves, S. B. Worthington, L. W. Peake, and 
T. H. Artaud (Hon. Sec.). 

Illustuations of Pests.— It was decided to ask the General Secretary 
whether the illustration of weeds and insect pests in the Journal of Agriculture 
and Tndmtry could not be colored to make them more instructive. [The 
Bureau funds will not allow of the additional expense for this work.— Gen. 
Sec.] 

("ows Choking.*—M r. Halnaves said a cow of his had been choked while 
eating potatoes, and asked what was the best treatment under similar cirum- 
stances. Dr. Ockley said they should first try to squeeze the potatoes; if that 
was not successful, give the cow about half a pint of oil and try to push the 
potato down with a rope. If this failed, make an opening in the throat, cut 
the windpipe cross-ways, remove the impediment, and put two stitches in 
the wdndpipe. __ __ 


Morgan, August 13. 

Present—Messrs J. Jackman (Chairman), A. Stubing, C. F. W. Pfitzner, 
G. Roediger, E. Jacobs, J. Bruhn, T. T. Schell, L. Stubing, J. Brus, II. 
Windobank, E. French, H. Frost, A. Dennis, and J. Wishart (Hon. Sec.). 

Feet) for Stock. —Members reported that native bushes and trees had been 
largely used for feeding to stock during the drought, bull-oak (Casuarina sp.) 
and sandalwood (Santalum sp.) being most largely used. Owing to the absence 
of feed nearly all stock had to be removed from the district to the north and 
north-east pastoral districts. Several members reported satisfactor)’ growth of 
Cow pea, and desired to know whether it gave better results fed green to cows 
or allow to mature and the grain and straw used. [For cows in milk, use 
whilst green, For dry stock, use as hay. It can also be ploughed under as 
green manure.— Gen. Sec.] 

Deteeino Seed, —Mr. Pfitxner stated he had put in 250 acres of wheat 
crop with the seed drill. Being virgin soil, no manure was used, and he is well 
satisfied of the superiority of this method of sowing over the broadcast system. 

Ierioation.— -Considerable discussion took place on the possibilities of 
irrigation by pumping from the River Murray, and from the Burra Hills by 
gravitation. 
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ECONOMIC LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1996. 

W1LI.1AM B. Shaw, IN thk ‘‘Quaetekly Journal op Rconomxcj?/^ 

Iowa, having tired of half-way measures in dealing with the cigarette evil,, 
has finally placed an absolute embargo on the manufacture and sale of all 
cigarettes of whatever material composed. Other instances of legislative in¬ 
terference in private business, presumably in the interest of the general well¬ 
being, are the New Jersey law requiring all bread to be- sold by weight at 
retail, and the South Carolina prohibition of the manufacture and sale of 
imitation butter and cheese except when duly marked in a way to indicate ita 
character. Utah also provides against deception and fraud in the sale of dairy 
products. 

After many fruitless efforts in New York to extend the provisions of the 
factory-inspection law so as to cover mercantile establishments, an enactment 
has finally been made which aims at the same or similar ends, and seems likely 
to accomplish some measure of the practical reforms so long sought by those 
who have perceived the evils to which the employment of women and children 
in the great “ department stores ** of cities is necessarily exposed. The 
primary object of the measure was understood to be sanitary improvement, 
and after considerable debate it was finally decided to put the enforcement of 
all the provisions in the hands of the health officials instead of in the hands of 
the factory inspectors, as had been originally proposed. Thus it is made the 
duty of the health officer to see that no child under 14 years of age is 
emplo}i*J in any mercantile establishment; that no male under 16 and no 
female under 21 shall work in such an establishment at the rate of more 
than ten hours a day or sixty hours a week, or before 7 in the morning 
or after 10 in the evening (excepting during the Christmas holidays, when 
overtime work ’is permitted) ; that proper and convenient lavatories and 
toilet-rooms are provided; that the women employed have seats; that base¬ 
ments in which employes are required to work shall be properly lighted and 
ventilated; and that all employes shall be allowed forty-five minutes for a mid¬ 
day meal. In the ease of each child employed, the Board of Ilealth^s certi¬ 
ficate as to the child’s age and ])hysical ability to perform f he task assigned him 
is requisite, and the parents or guardians must be able to show that the child 
has had one year of school instruction. 

The new Ohio law dealing with the “sweat-shop ” evil seems to leave little 
to be desired in the way of definite statement. In this respect it is certainly 
an improvement over similar laws passed during the last few years in other 
States. Its purpose is stated in the title to be the preservation of the piiiblic 
health, and its restrictions are declared to apply to all apartments 0(»cupied for . 

carrying on any process of making any kind of wearing apparel, or goods for 
male or female wear, use, or adornment, or for the manufacture of cigars, 
cigarette, or tobacco goods in any form, when such wearing apparel or other, 
goods are to be exposed for sale or to be sold by manufacturer, wholesaler, or 
jobber to the trade or by retail.” But an exception is made as regards apart¬ 
ments thus used by immediate members of the family which occupies them as 
a domicile* All rooms so used for workshop or factory purposes must be 
“ separate from and have no door, window, or other opening into any living or 
deeping-room of any tenement or dwelling.” Such factory or workshop rooms 
are nevori under any circumstances, to he u>ed as living or sle^ing-rooms. 
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Beds, bedding, and cooking utensils are forbidden in tliem. Direct entrances 
from the outside are required, and each person employed in such workrooms 
must be provided,, with 250 cubic feet of air-space by day and 400 cubic feet 
by night. Provision is also ihade for proper and necessary toilet accommoda¬ 
tions ; and under this head the law’s demands sixo specific and seemingly 
incapable of misconstruction. The factory inspector is empowered to order the 
closing of shops and factories which fail to conform with the provisions of this 
law, and to arrest and prosecute delinquent proprietors or managers. Those 
failing to comply w'ith the law are debarred from any contract for work, notice 
of their delinquency having been given by the factory inspector ; and all firms 
and corporations giving out work are required to keep registers of those persons 
with whom contracts are made. Finally, all traffic in goods made in violation 
of the law is prohibited, and the customary penalties of fine or imprisonment 
are prescribed. It may be noted in this connection that all the effective 
statutes thus far enacted for the purpose of suppressing the “ sweat-shop” evil 
have been based on considerations of public health solely. The Illinois Act of 
1893, however, was held to be unconstitutional on the ground that its provisions 
concerning hours of labor interfered with the right of private contract, w^hile it 
(lid not seem to the Court that the measure was primarily in the interest of 
public health. 

Maryland prohibits the use of coal-oil or gasoline in “ sweat-shops,” and 
requires fire-escape equipment. 

New York was the first State to place bake-shops under special sanitary 
regulations and to attempt a systematic restriction of the hours of labor in 
them. New Jersey has now passed a law very similar to that of New York, 
fixing the hours of labor at ten a day, or sixty a week, and prohibiting the 
future use of cellars or basements for bakery purposes. Ohio and Massachu¬ 
setts have adopted like restrictions. New Jersey requires, hereafter, the 
bi-weekly payment of wages by every manufacturing, mining, quarrying, or 
lumbering corporation or partnership. The State factoi*y inspector is em¬ 
powered to institute judicial proceedings in case of breach of this law. The 
New York Legislature authorised the opening of free State employment 
bureaux in New Y'ork City similar to those conducted for several years in 
Ohio. In Utah the employment of children under 14, or of any female^ 
in mines or smelters is absolutely forbidden. Eight hours is prescribed as the 
legal day’s labor in mines and smelters, and this latter provision has been de¬ 
clared constitutional by the Utah Supreme Court. The Constitution of the 
State, in fact, directs the Legislature “ to provide for the health and safety of 
employes in factories, smelters, and mines.” The Court held that a limitation 
of the labor of miners, who must work underground in uiihealthful sur¬ 
roundings, to eight hours a day was in strict conformity with the constitutional 
provision above quoted. The Utah legislature, at this its first sessioi;!, passed 
several other laws affecting labor in various relations. Thus the practice of 
“black-listing” employes is prohibited, and a penalty is imposed on the 
employer so offending. Provision is made for the employment of a State 
Board of Arbitration and Conciliation, whose duty it shall be to act on every 
application of employer or employe, or of both, in case of differences requir- 
ing adjustment by a thh’d party. One of these Commisssoners must be an 
employer of labor, the second an employe, and the third a member of neither 
cj^ss. Fellow servants are distinguished by statute from vice-principals. The. 
employes in one department of service are not to be held as fellow-servants 
with those in another departn^eiit. In all receiverships in Utali laborers’ 
wages are preferred debts, and when successful in a suit for wages all employes 
are entitled to attorney’s fees at public charge. 
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EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY. 

THE GERMAN SYSTEM. 

(London “Daily Chbontcljb.^*) 

The third of the series of Quain law lectures delivered in the Old Hall, 
Lincoln’s Inn, recently, by Professor Augustine Birreli, Q.C., M.P., dealt 
entirely with the question of employers’ Hnbility abroad. After alluding to 
the systems current in Sweden, Italy, Switzerland, Norway, and Holland, the 
lecturer said in all foreign countries there was a tendency to shift the liability 
to the employer in all cases of accident. He then dedt with the system in 
operation in Germany, the mother of this scheme. The German states had 
early founded a system of sick insurance, and had made it compulsory on 
workmen to join some society, and as early as 1838 Prussia had introduced the 
system into the railway industry. In 1885 the great scheme of Germany came 
into operation. This consisted of two sister measures, a sickness insurance and 
an accident insurance. In the first, the funds are contributed by workmen and 
masters together, the workmen providing two-thirds and the masters one-third 
of the club. The acjcident fund, which included all cases of serious or fatal 
injury, was supplied entirely by the employer, or rather by a corporation of 
the employers of each trade. This insurance was compulsory. Every man in 
the wage-earning class was obliged to join some authorised club and to pay a 
weekly sum, deducted from his wages, for which he W’as entitled to a ceitain 
weekly allowance, varying in piopoition to his wBgcs for thirteen weeks. Of 
the accidents occurring in Germany, by far the larger part were entirely 
provided for by this fund. Of the 310,000 accidents in 1895, no less than 
234,000 were cured within the thirteen weeks, and only 76,000 came on the 
acciihmt fund. This ac(;ident fund w^as an elaborate contrivance, and the 
important part which differentiates it from the present Government Bill was 
the fact that the liability to pay compensation to the injured man rested not 
on the individual employer, but on the whole trade to which the employer 
belonged. 

Mr. Birreli, M.P., gave the last of his series of lectures on the Employers’ 
Liability Bill on Friday. Mr. Birreli said that hitherto it had been a maxim 
of English law that there could he no damages without delinquency, and this 
question of damages done to workmen in the course of their employment had 
been further limited by their judicial legislators by means of the doctrines of 
common employment and contributory negligence. But the Bill before the 
House of Commons introduced a new doctrine The parent of this doctrine 
was costs. Costs killed Mr. Asquith’s Bill of 1893. new doctrine which 
took the place of the old one was that in every contract of service there was an 
implied contract on the part of the employer to insure the workman against 
accidents arising in the course of employment, from whatever cause. The 
principle of the Bill was a perfectly sound one. It was not a principle of 
crime or of tort, but of contract. The only question of law involved was. Is it 
an accident, and does it arise from the negligence of the workman himself ? If 
not, and it was an accident, then the employer was liable for compensation 
under a qertain scale. He thought the measure might be amended in the 
direction of seeing that the workman was assured of his compensation, 
irrespective of the solvency of his employer. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The weather (luriti|>; September ha<i been rather too dry within the chief 
northein agricultural areas, and crops and herbage have eoine forward too 
rapidly. (Vreals and herbage arc running to seed already. Wherever possible 
some paddocks should ho icservod, to allow the grasses to mature their seeds, 
so that natural regeneration of pasturage may be effected. The Lower North 
and South and South-East distiiets have little to complain of in ros])eet to 
weather, and prospects of good crops and plenty of feed are very promising. 
It is ratlier too early to ])rophesy concerning the fruit crops, but in some of the 
early districts there is a good show for stone fruits. 


la order that owners of vsmall numbers of apple, pear, orange, and other trees 
liable to be attacked by codlin moth, orange red scale, and other pests may be 
enabled to deal wdih ihci-e p(‘sts in a ebeaj» and effective manner, it has been 
decided to keep a register of jobbing gardeners who may have provided them¬ 
selves with j)roper spraying apparatus, and have made ihemselves acquainted 
with the ju'oper coin]a>unds and mixtures which must be used therewith. The 
register will be ke])t at the office of the Hon. the Commissioner of Public 
Works, and a list of (pialiticd persons will be published monthly in the Journal 
of AijricuUure and Industry. Those gardeners w'ho may be prepared to take 
up this work should register their names and addresses as above. 


Public opinion is min^h divided on the question as to whether or not spraying 
should he compulsory for minimising the ravages of codlin moth ; but that Paris 
green has been positively efficient in some other countries is beyond all dispute. 
Failure to obtain satisfactory results in dealing with the numerous varieties 
of insects and fungus di-^eases of plants in many cases in this colony may fairly 
be attributed to w^ant of knowledge of how to do the work, and which of the 
many spray compounds to use for the particular disease it is wished to combat. 
As this is a work requiring special skill and knowledge, it may be considered to 
be desirable to employ expert contractors in each centre to do the ^vork. In 
the event of cyaniding, the tent and plant would be expensive, and their 
use requires skilled labor, and this would make it still more desirable to have 
contractors to do the work who would be provide<l with all plant necessary to 
deal with horticultural pests. 
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On several occasions it has been stated that the only effectual way of coping 
with the codlin moth pest was to pick all apples, pears, and quinces in the 
affected districts when much less than half grown. This would result in 
almost if not total eradication of the pest, as the caterpillars could not have 
their usual food, and would consequently be starved. Or course the codlin 
moth attacks stone fruits occasionally, but so far in South Australia no moths 
have been matured from such caterpillars, and it is believed by many careful 
observers that they are incapable of maturing on such food. If any such action 
as suggested were taken, it might be necessary to pay compensation for the 
fruit destroyed in unaffected orchards, and this would have to be done from 
money raised by levying a rate per acre on the whole of the orchards of the 
colony, with perhaps some assistance frt>m the public funds. At the latest meet¬ 
ing of the Central Bureau Mr. Iloltze gave notice that he would at the December 
meeting of the Central Bureau move that .‘<ornc schenie in the direction indicated 
should be formulated. In the meantime the Bureau will be glad to hear the 
opinions of the growers themselves on the subject, and also any suggestions as 
to the form of compensation, &e. 


Mr. W. J. Hannaford, of Gumeracha, has made a considerable quantity of 
vinegar from his surplus apples this season, and has left a sample at the office 
of the Agricultural Bureau. It is very strong, and of a peculiarly pleasant 
flavor. For some purposes it would have to be reduced in strength, but for 
pickling and similar uses this vinegar is especially valuable. Cider vinegar is 
largely used in America, and is made not only from the surplus fruit, but also 
from the culls, and from the ])eel8 and cores resulting from the evaporating 
process. The process is very simple, and the j)rice8 given for really good cider 
vinegar 80 good that it appears to be more jirofitable to make vinegar than to 
produce cider. It is necessary to use only sound, rij)C, and clean fi*uit for 
apple vinegar, and it is uHual to wash the fruit in water before crushing. If 
these precautions are not adopted, the vinegar will not be of first quality. In 
this colony it is far more difficult to make good cider than in a country where 
the average temperature is cool. In hot climates fermentation is so rapid and 
fierce that the ferment is killed, and then there is every prospect that fresh 
fermentation will set in later on and spoil the liquor. 


In France anyone found guilty of offering adulterated or sophisticated food, 
etc., for sale is heavily fined, and is, additionally, compelled to exhibit a large 
placard, for a year after, in a conspicuous place in his shop or warehouse, 
stating that he has been .so convicted. Manufacturers, however, are allowed 
to color pickles with copper, or to treat food products with chemicals, provided 
these articles are exported and not offered for sale in France. In the United 
States of America there are severe laws against adulteration, substitution, and 
sopliistication in respect to food stuffs, fertilisers, drugs, &.c. In Nebraska the 
latest law provides heavy penalties where people sell or keep for sale any 
vinegars containing preparations of lead, copper, sulphur, or other mineral 
acids, or other ingredients injurious to health. Each parcel or lot of vinegar 
sold must have a label, stating the substance fiom which it is made—such as 
apple^ grape, grain. &c.—together with the name and address of the maker. 
One clause of the Act provides that All vinegar shall be made wholly from 
the fruit or grain from which it purports to be or is represented to be^made, 
and shall contain no foreign substance or artificial coloring, and shall contain not 
less than 4 per cent, by weight of absolute acetic acid,” 
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Jordan aliiLondH aud soiue other varietiea often fail to give t^alisfactory 
returns. This may sometimes be attributable to unsuitable conditions of soil* 
situation, or climatic conditions; but where all things are favorable, and still 
the trees fail to yield crops of nuts, it is highly probable that absence of 
pollination is chargeable with the barrenness of the trees. Mr. H. Wicks, 
Payneham, has in his nursery a row of almond trees which bear good crops of 
nuts every season. In this case everything is favorable for the trees—as in 
many gardens near by where poor crops are produced on Brandis trees—and he 
is convinced that his good results are due to the fact that only each alternate 
tree is a Brandis, whilst the intervening trees belong to other varieties, and 
these cross-pollinate each other, as is the case with varieties of apples, pears, 
and other fruits. 


Mr. (?has. Pitt, of Felixstow, left at the office of the (/cutral Bureau on 
September 10th a few Daira or Alrneira grapes, which had been cut and packed 
in cork dust on May 1st, and kept at an average temperature of o*2^' F. The 
twigs and stems w^ro as dry as could be, but the berries were only slightly 
shrivelled, and were as good in flavor as could Ix) expected in this variety. 
Grapes from the same vinos, similarly packed, and sent to London, were 
re])orted to be wotibless. Mr. Pitt also left at the same time and place some 
oranges, which were wrapped and packed on July 8th, and these were in 
splendid condition. 


Maize, sorghum, and similar sub-tropical plants vshould not be sown too early. 
Jlicy require a good high temperature to develop the young plants, which, if 
checked by cold, wdll lomain stunted. The seeds should be specially selected, 
because tliey-are \ery liable to vary from the true ehameter. Maize, sorghums, 
and millet are jiarticiilarly liable to cross-fertilisation. The seeds should never 
be buried more than 2in. If buried deeper the plants will be delayed 
in coming through, and then will be compelled to produce “adventitious” or 
secondary roots nearer to the surface, w^hurc air, moisture, and nutriment can 
be obUiined. Such crops should be frequently cultivated, so that the surface 
may always be loose and open to admission of air ; but this loosening must not 
b(‘ deejier than 210., and the soil must bo well pulverised, else more harm than 
good will result. 


Substitution of one article in place of another purchased by a customer, even 
though the article substituted may be superior, and of much greater value, is 
unjust. Adulteration and sophistication are fraudulent, and equally deserving 
of punishment with petty theft. Commercial morality in many matters has 
become lowered during the past century, owing to keen competition. Directly 
a demand is created for any manufacture there will arise some imitator who will 
produce something like it, but cheaper, and upon this another will come forward 
with something cheaper still—in each case the cheapening is brought about by 
the substitution of something inferior in the manufacture. For instance, coffee 
is adulterated with chicory, and chicory is substituted by the waste from beet 
sugar manufacture. Vinegar is a wholesome product from fruit or grain, and 
contains vegetable acids distinctly beneficial; but although true vinegar can be 
made very cheaply, there are mineral and chemical acids that can be diluted 
with water and colored with burnt sugar, which can be sold at a tithe of the 
cost of true vinegar, and the health of the consumers consequently suffers. 
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“ Wood wool ** is a material which has recently come into use for packing 
purposes, and is rather largely utilised already by shippers of delicate fruits. 
Fir and aspen are amongst the best varieties, being soft, elastic, odorless, and 
of an agreeable clean color. The wood is shredded into long shavings of 
extreme thinness. Mr. K. Burney Young has sent a small quantity to the 
Produce Export Department, where Samples of four qualities can be seen. It 
is intended to use this experimentally during the coming season for packing 
grapes, apples, and pears for transit to the London market. 


Stack ensilage should be made during this or the next month, when the 
plants are in bloom. Any nutritious plant will do—the greater the variety the 
better the food. Mow the fodder one day, make into windrows in the after¬ 
noon, and cart into the stack the next day. commencing to cart from that portion 
which was first cut. The herbage should lie flat for three or four hoiu-s before 
being put up in windrevvs. Temperature in the stack will rise to 125^’or 
perhaps to but by adding fresh stuff on top it will be reduced. When the 
whole has been stacked, let stand twenty-four hours, then rake down loose stuff 
on sides, top up on the stack, and put on good heavy pressure or weight on 
top. _ 

The soursops ’’ (C)xalis cornua) is very difficult to exteriniuatc, and is 
undoubtedly a “ noxious weed/’ although not “ witliin the meaning of the 
Act.” The most effective means of eradication is to enclose the affected spot, 
and to put in a herd of pigs, which will root out every particle of the weed in 
time. Another remedy is to cover the weeds with a thick mass of litter, which 
will prevent the leaves getting any light, or to cover closely with bags or 
anything that will smother the plant. Hy constantly cutting off the leaves 
directly ^hey appear the plant will be starved out by the end of three years. 


Wild mustard, or Charlock,” has been introduced into many of our wheat 
and hay fields. It is undoubtedly a pest in .such localitie.s, and every effort 
should be made to prevent its introduction to fiesh fieldvS (by thoroughly 
cleansing all seed before sowing), and to eradicate it from fields already 
infested. It is rcj)orted that a solution of olbs. of sulpliate of copper in lOOgalls. 
of water will destroy the weed when about to floivcr, and will not injure the 
cereal plants. However this may he, the charlock should be pulled up and 
carried off the field before it breaks into flower. 


During this inor\th and the next, efforts should be made to diminish the 
humber of English sj)arrows. The young birds can be readily trapped by trap 
cages, and young and old birds poisoned. Eggs and young should be removed 
from nests, but leave the nests alone. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

DATES OF SHOWS. 

Belalie, October i3; (Jolton, October 27; Kudina, October 6; Kingston, Octobfir 21 ; 
tiUf^dalo, Novombor 8 ; Maitland, October 20 ; Milliccni, October 27 and 28 ; Minlaton, 
OctobesT 27 ; Moonta, October 18 ; Mount Gambior, October 20 and 21; Mount Pleasant, 
Migrch 18; Qia-oroo, November 8; Petorsburg, October 27; Robe, October 14 and 15; 
Stanley, November 4 ; Southern,Novembtir 11 ; Strailialbyn, October? ; Tatiara, October 
29; Virginia and Port Gawler, October 7 ; Wooroora, October 13; Yankalilla, Myponga, 
and Rapid, Bay* Novombor 5. 
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NOXIOUS WEEDS. 

[Note. —The illnstrative blocks of (kmtaureu solstitialis and CJentaurea caleitrajwi have 
been kindly loancjd by the New Zealand I)oi>artmcut of Agricultdre.— Editor, 
Journal of AfjrlruUurv and Indiisfrp.'] 



Centatjbea soLSTiTiALis (Yklloav Star THis’iLE). —This is also called 
St. Burnaby’s Thistle. It is not as tall or strong as the C. calcitrapa. It is 
upright and lightly branched. The upj)er or stern-leaves are not divided, but 
the lower leaves are divided. The spines on the flower-head are flattened, wdth 
short prickles on each edge and a longer one on the end, all of a reddish color» 
This is also an annual, and in many respects like C. calcitrapa. 
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Ckntatjeea cALciTBAPA (Star Thistle). —Thc name “Star Thistle’’ 
applies equally to all members of the (]Jentaurea genus^ but has been adopted 
in Australasia for the particular species, C. calcitrapn. The drawing was made 
by the late Harou F. von Muller, and is very correct in its details. The name, 
** calcitrapa'* is derived from a supposed resemblance of the flower-head to the 
calcitrop (^a metal ball with sharp spikes inserted in such a way that one point 
was always on top), used by the Homan soldiers to throw in thc way of cavalry 
horses when charging. The spines of the Star thistle are long, strong, sharp, 
and bone-white, and the flower is purple-pink. When young, the plant is 
somewhat dense, and dark sage-green, and takes pos«»e8sion of the land, 
especially for a year or two after a cereal crop has been cultivated. When 
full-grown the leaves are lighter green in colour and partially divided. Cross¬ 
bred sheep will eat the young plants when there is little else for them; but 
when it b^ins to flower it is from 18in. to 30m. high, much branched, and too 
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barsh and prickly tor any animal, and very tow animals care to walk across a 
field of star thistle when in flower. Being a summer annual, it can be 
destroyed by ploughing under in late spring, when the condition of the soil will 
allow; but it is often the case that the ground is too hard and diy^ at this time, 
and if allowed to go to seed, the seeds are carried over the country by the 
wind. The presence of this weed, or of its near relative C. solstitialis, wall 
greatly diminish the value of land, and decrease the yield of any crop sown 
upon it. 


BUILDINGS OF BALED STRAW. 

In some parts of the American States—Kansas, for instance—it has long 
lieen the practice to build barns and other farm erections with blocks of baled 
straw, which are found to be durable, economical, and very convenient for 
housing all kinds of livestock, as well as for sheltering implements, tools, 
and machinery. The illustration, copied from “ Report of the Hecretaiy^ of 
Agriculture for 1892, Washington, shows one of very many such 

erections in Kansas, described by Dr. J. A. Sewell, Superintendent of the Grass 
Experiment Station at Garden City, Kansas— 



The bales are presvsed by means of a continuous baling press. These may be 
of any siise, but for convenience are best when made 22in, x 17in. x 36in. 
long. They are usually bound with two bands of No. 10 steel wire, but may 
have more bands. The presses are w^orked hy one horse changed each day, or 
by two light hoi'ses, or other presses can be worked by steam. Ten hours* 
work, with two men and a boy to drive the horse, will bale a ton to a ton and a 
half of straw, at a cost of 10s. to 12s. per ton. 

The first thing is to bale sufficient straw for the building, then level the 
ground. If possible raise a slight bank to keep the bottom layers of bales 
always drJ^ Have a lot of dowels made of hardwood, 8in. to lOin. long, 
sharpened at each end, and lin. in diameter. Put down sufficient bales to form 
the foundation, leaving spaces for doorways. Before putting on second course 
or layer of bales, stick two dowels half their length into each bale on top near 
the ends—say Bin. from each end—to prevent slipping, and be careful to 
“ break the joints** in each course, juntas bricklayers do with courses of bricks. 
Iieave apertures for windows or lights, and place planks to carry the courses 
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above them. When the walls are high enough, lay on planks or wall-plates to 
carry rafters or tie-beams, and then thatch, or cover with galvanized iron in the 
usual way. Some farmers use four dowels to each bale—one near each corner 
—which makes a better job. 

Tn the Goulbourn Valley, Victoria, Mr. Alexander Thompson two or three 
years since, erected a straw barn 46ft. x 25ft. x 10ft high, with 315 bales of 
straw, 22in. x I7in. x 36in., at a cost of £10, and his example has been 
followed by several other farmers. Ibc cost of baling was about 10s, per ton, 
and about 12 tons of straw were used, the weight of each bale being from 80lbs. 
to 90lbs. 

The following illustration of P. K. Dederick k Co.’s (Albany, N.Y., U.S.A.) 
light full circle iron and steel continuous baling press will give some idea of 
the class of machines used for this purpose. 



Messrs. Clutterbuck Bros , 67, Ilindley-street, Adelaide, havt‘ several tiine< 
exhibited these continuous baling pi esses at the Royal Agricultural shows as 
well as ill the country districts, and have kindly furnished the following 
particulars :—The Dederick continuous baling press is made in several sizes and 
patterns, in w^ood and in iron and steel. Some patterns aic for woiking with 
horsepower, others are driven by steam. The latest improved forms are pro¬ 
vided with mechanical feeders, which save a deal of labor. I'hc sizes of bah^^ 
made are 14in. x I8in., and 17in. x 22in., and as long as reejuired. The quantit) 
that can be pressed per hour depends upon the pow^jr used and accessibility of 
the loose straw or hay. With horsepower about 10 to. s could be baled within 
nine hours; with steam 15 tons to 20 tons could be turned out. 'fhe hmgth of 
each bale can be regulated by the man who attends to the wdriug, and ina} 
weigh from SOlbs, to 2001 bs. or more. Tw^o men are required, but three will 
do more work than two, and a boy is w\‘nited to drive the horse. One horse 
can work the press, but it should be ch oiged once each day The sti^el machine, 
with horse works attached, can be supplied ready to work for £l25 ; the horse 
wmrks cannot be separated from the machine. A steel continuous baling press 
for steam can be supplied for £175. 

Unless a farmer is in the habit of baling a good deal of hay every year, he 
would probably hesitate to lay out £125 on a press; but members of any 
Branch of the Agri(*ultural Bureau, or any dozen of farmers could, with much 
advantage, purchase one by uniting their funds; and a moderate charge upon 
each ton of bay or straw baled would very soon recoup the original purchasers. 

Baled straw could be used in construction of barns or enclosures for “ cocky 
chaff/’ and for surface silos. These structures when filled need not bo roofed, 
but could be topped with either loose or baled strawr, and then be thatched 
over as haystacks are thatched or covered with Willesden, or similar roofing 
felt. Another use that could he made of pressed straw bales, would be in 
place of mechanical pressure or weighting of silo pits and stacks, with the 
further advantage that the straw can be used at any time, when droughts occur, 
as food for the live stock. Pressed straw or hay would not readily burn, so 
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that danger from stacks being destroyed by fire would be reduced. Where 
bleak winds are prevalent, any farmer could in lime provide perfect shelter for 
his orchard, garden, dwelling, live stock, &c., by saving and baling the whole 
of his straw, and, having thus provided a certain supply of fodder, he Avould 
be justified in maintaining a much larger number of live stock on his farm. 
In good seasons his stock would eat up the herbage on the fields; and in bad 
seasons they could be largely fed on the baled straw, made more palatable and 
nutritious by the addition of molasses and salt. 


CARE OF FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

Sh(‘lter, oil, and pamt properly used at the right time will save a deal of 
useless expenditure on new implements, &c., and prevent a lot of worry and 
delay in getting repairs made at a time when the implements ought to be at 
w^ork instead of in the repair shop. 

Shelter alone will save a certain amount for paint and oil, and wall maintain 
the strength and effectiveness of the machine or imj}lement, or wdiat not, for a 
very long jteriod; wdicreas, if left exposed to all w'eatliers, the machines, &c., 
will very quickly beeonie rusty, cracked, perished, and useless. 

With the protection afforded by paint and oil, such articles will even with¬ 
stand exposure for a certain time, altliough it w'ould be very foolish to trust to 
paint and oil. because slielter wdll make a saving of w’ear and tear upon those 
two preservatives additionally. Paint will protect all wood and iron from 
effects of wet, damp, and rust, hut in tlu* woiking parts, as w^ell as on nuts and 
8cr(*w\s, it is necessary to use oil or grease, free from salt and corrosive acids. 
Lard, oil, or pure mutton .suet melted and mixed with some kerosine—about 
one-third kerosine to tw'o-third> suet—are useful for this purjiose. For jounuils 
and bearings a teaspoon fid of pulverised black lead to each quart of the lubri- 
(‘ant may be used, dog wdieeds should only be rubbed with black lead. Do 
not smother them with grease. W'bicli only collects sand and grit, and this soon 
grinds away the cogs, so that the wdieels jump, and in the end the cogs break. 

Belts, chains, and canvas on binders should not be strained tighter than is 
just necessary to make them run without slipping: othcrwisi* it will strain the 
entire machinery. Watch the weather in regard to cativas, as it w'ill shrink 
with damp air, and make it too tight for the w'clfare of the machine. 

Tarpaulins shoidd uhvays be handy on the field, to cover binder.s, winnow’ors, 
or other machinery and implements when not in use—even at lunch-time, or 
wlien a showier comes on. 

If a. nut will persist in working loose, svrow it up, and tie a picc(‘ of worsted 
di]iped in brine around the thread above the iiut —this will rust it on and make it 
fast. All i^priug keys should be kept well spread, and the mow^er knives must 
be kept sharp—if blunt they will work heavily as well as badly. 

It is much cheaper to grind and mix your own paints than to ])urchase them 
ready made. Ibse enough boiled linseed oil to make it of the nature of thin 
putty, add as much turpentine as will increase the quantity by one-half more, 
and to this put a good large thimbleful of best dryer for eacli pint of paint. If 
not quite thin enough to spread w'ell, add a little more linseed oil. 

Paint all wood-work of implements, &c., at least every second year. Brown, 
black, green, blue, or ytllow' colors are best, but red is objectionable on account 
of its effect upoo the eyes, llie woodwork of the binder should be done over 
with varnish, and kept always in the shed when not in use. 

It is important to prevent the fowds roosting on machinery and imj>lemeuts, 
especially those constructed wdiolly or partly of wood. 

Paint brushes should be put into a ve.s8el of water over night whilst in use, 
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and when done with should be washed out with l>enzine, gasoline, or kerosine, 
and then hung up. 

Before putting away the binder or any other implement in the shed, clean it 
well, and oil every working part and bearing, and about four months after, in 
the case of harvesting machinery, oil all the parts again. Hang the canvasses 
across a wire ho that rats and mu‘e cannot get at them. Tie an oiled rag over 
the knotter to prevent rust. See that all repairs to implements are d(me 
before putting them in the sheds. It is too late when taken out to go into the 
field. Linseed oil and whiting on the bright parts will keep iron and steel 
from rusting. 

A few days before taking out the binder, oil every cu]), bearing, and spindle, 
also the whole of the knife, to remove gum, and oil also all bearings in •other 
machinery. I his will make every part work easily, save tlie strength of the 
animals in working, and prevent unnecessary stmining in every part of the 
implements. 


INFLUENZA IN HORSES. 

By K. Stanm:y, F.R.C.V.S, 

Character ,—It is a contagious etjuine fever, due to germinal matter invading 
the system, ])roducing disastrous changes in the blood, which interfere with 
nutrition, excite congestion, and occasionally infiammation of important organs 
or tissues. The germs of this disease are always lurking about, and epidemics 
are due to exceptional climatic changes that have a lowering effect on the 
healt^i of horses, and at the same time favor the vitality of the disease germs. 
The worse cases are amongst hard-working Imrses in overcrowded sheds, with 
bad sanitaiy surroundings ; next come fat horses ; and the least susceptible are 
horses that are in good working condition, cleanly k(*|>t, and well cared for. If 
such have the disease at all, it is in a mild form, aud they stieedily recover. 

Symptoms .—In the onset, loss of ajipctite, drowsy headache, pain in the 
limbs, general weakness; in many cases the eyelids are swollen, tears trickle 
down the face; there may be discharge from the nostrils, and occasionally 
coughing ; the eye will be found scarlet and orange color, the tongue furretl, 
breath offensive, the heart beats feebly but quick, the pulse is small and weak, 
the dung is soft, and the urine high-colored ; there is a general rise of the 
bodily tem])erature. As the disease progresses the symptoms will depend on 
its course, which is very vaiiable, as the numerous names given to the disease 
indicate. The vittil forces in many cases overcome the toxic effects and excrete 
the poison from the system. It is to assist this process that we have recourse 
to treatment. 

Treatment .—This should consist of rest, jmre air, shelter from sun, rain, or 
wind, bran mashes, and cut green food, with drachm doses of chlorate of potash, 
carbonate of ammonia, or nitrate of potash, given in the drinking water. If 
the case has been taken early enough, and the suri’oundings are good, the fever 
will abate, and recov cry be complete in a very few days. Unfortunately many 
horses are worked at the commencement of the illness, then they are completely 
knocked up, and they jiresenf a variety of bad symptoms, owing to the mischief 
btung located in individual organs, such as those of respiration, or the bowels, 
liver, spleen, lymphatic glands, or cerebro-spinal system. The location can only 
be dii^nosed by the educated veterinarian, and every case should.be treated to 
suit the nature and stage of the illness. Dropsical swellings are a favorable 
indication, but time and patience must be allowed for recovery. No case is 
cured until the horse is playful at exercise .—Annual S*porf New South WaUn 
Stoch ami Brands Department. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONGRESS. 

The Ninth Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau of South Australia 
was held in Adelaide on Wc<lncsday, Thursday, and Friday, September 8th, 
9 th, and 10th respectively. Mr. F. E. H. W. Krichauff, Chairman of the 
Central Bureau, presided. 

The following members of the Bureau attended one or more of the sessions: 
—Central: Messrs. F. E. W. Krichauff (chairman), Samuel Goode, W. C\ 
Grasby, M. Holtze, Thos. Hardy, Professor \V. Lowrie, II. Kelly, J. Miller, 
M.P., T. Price, M.P., T. B. Robson, W. F. Snow, Hon, A. W. Sandford, 
M.L.C., C, .1. Valentine, and A. Molineux (secretary). Angaston: Messrs. 

W. Sage and F, Salter. Arthurton : Mr. W. H. Hawke. Baroota 

AVhitn : Messrs. A. J. Dixon and F. II. F'lugge. Burra: Messr.s. J. 

Lewis and F. A. Field. Belair: Mr. G. F. Laffer. Carrieton : Mes.srs. 

M. Manning and N. Travers. Cherry Gardens : Me.ssrs. J. Potter, (\ 
Ricks, and R. Gibbins. t'larendon : Messrs. A. Harper, A. L. Morphett, atul 
J Piggott. Crystal Brook : Mes'^rs. G. Davidson and W. Morrish, jun. 
Dawson: Mr. S. Collins. Finniss : Mr. W. W, Heath, Forest Range: 
Messrs. R. M. Hackett and J. Vickers. Gawler River: Messrs. J. Badraan, 
A. Bray, A. M. Dawkins, A. Ilateher, and H. Roediger Gladstone: Mes.srs. 
rl. Brayley and C. A. Gallasrli. Gumcracha : Messrs. W. Cornish, W. Green, 
W. J. Hanuaford, S, llannaford, G. F. Nepe^jn-Smith, W R. Randell, M.P , 
and Dr. Stevens. Hahndorf: Mr. F. H. Sonnemanu. Haxvker: Mr. J. 
Smith Kanmantoo: Mr. W, G. Mills. Kapunda: Mr. J. A. Schultz. 
Maitland: Messrs. C, F. G. Heinrich and J. W. Shannon, M.P. Meadows: 
Messrs. W. Pearson, W. J. Stone, and W. A. Smiman. Milliceut: Messrs. 
Fi. J. Harris and W. Whonnen. Minlaton : Messrs. W. Correll, H. Bonndy, 
J. 11. Ford, and J. McKenzie Mount Bryan PiUst; Mr. T. Best. Mount 
Compass: Mr. H. McKinlay. Mount Gambier: Messrs. Tho'i Pkhvards, J C. 
lluwoldr, J. Umpherston, J. Watson, M. C. Wilson. Mount Pleasant: Messrs. 
H. Giles, J. A. Nalsmitli, and G. Phillis Mundooia : Mr. H. M Smith. 
Murray Bridge: Mr. W. Lehmann. Mylor: Mr. W, H. Hughes. Nanta- 
warra: Me.ssrs. C. Belling, J. W. Dali, T. Dixon, A. L. Grecnshields, T. 
Nicholls, and E. Pridham. Norton’s Summit: Messrs. J. Jennings, J. Jen- 
ning.s, jun , and W, Merchant. Naracoorte: Mr. L. Mclniu^s. Penola: Mr. 
Pk A. Stoncy. Petersburg: Mr. W. Miller. Port Broughton: Mr. H. H. 
Whittle. Port Elliot: Messrs. J. Brown. P\ T. P’isher, and C. H. IIu.ssey. 
Port Gemcin: Mr. W. Head. Port Pirie : Messrs. P\ R. Humphris and J. 
Lawric. Riverton : Messrs. M. Badman and D. Kirk. Stansbury: Mr. Alex. 
Anderson. Stockport: Messrs. J. Murray, C. W. Smith, and D. G, Stribling. 
Strathalbjn: Messrs. W J. Tucker and W. Watt. . Tatiara: Mr. Thos. 
Stanton. Tanimda; Mr. A. H. Robin. Woolundunga: Mes.srs. J. H. 
Michael and J. Prosser, Yankalilla: Mr. G. Newbold. Yorketown: Mr. .1. 
Davey. 

The Opening Address. 

The CoMMrssroNKE of Crown I^anj>s (the Hon. L. O’Loughlin, M.P.). in 
rising to deliver the opening addre.ss, wm received with applause. He .said:— 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—I regret very much that my colleague, the 
Hon. Dr. Cockburn, cannot be here this morning to address you. Th<‘ Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau, you know, comes within his Department, and you know also 
the great interest that the Honomble the Minister rakes in forwarding your 
work in every possible way. The Minister of Agriculture is attending the 
Pknierai Convention in Sydney, and I have to take his place here to-day. Still, 
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many of you are aware that I have been engaged in agricultural pursuits pretty 
well all my life, and anything that w’^ill tend to the development of the agricul¬ 
tural and otlier industries of South Australia always has my heartiest support. 
I could only wish that the opening address this morning had been entrusted to 
abler hands than mine. I congratulate you and the colony generally upon the 
change of seasons that we may now look forward to. No one knows better than 
the gentlemen I see before me that South Australia during the last few years 
has suffered from »ntense droughts, as well as bad prices and other misfortunes. 
But 1 think we may reasonably now" look forward to a few good years, and 
to a decided change in the prices of our produce all round. (Applause.) 1 
desire to refer particularly to the great usefulness of the Agricultural Bureau 
to the agriculturists, gardeners, and others of South Australia. There are, 
I understand, in various parts of this colony, about a hundred branches of 
the Bureau, comprising some 1,400 members, most of whom work hard to 
assist in disseminating knowdedge amongst their fellow fanners and colonists. 
Too much cannot be said in praise of men who wdll leave their avocations 
and their homes on Saturday and other evenings for the purpose of con¬ 
ferring wdth each other in order to gain knowdedge and spread it for the 
benefit of their fellow men. Since the establishment of the Bureau important 
developments have taken place in many of the industries in South Australia. 
It is since the inauguration of the Bureau that we started co-operative butter 
factories, and many other things, such as the prevention and eradication 
of diseases in fruit, have followed the advent of the Agricultural Bureau 
throughout the length and l)readth of the land. (Hear, hear.) The Bureau 
and the Branches are at all times anxious to discover any new variety of plant, 
w"hcther for fodder or fruit and to spread their knowledge amongst the people. 
I expect, too, that the Bureau has had a great deal to do with the advent of the 
seed drills and feitilisers. (Apj)lausc.) I look upon the introduction of the 
seed drill and the use of manure wdth a great deal of hope. As old agricul¬ 
turists you know that the time has gone by for only ploughing the land and 
sowing the crop, for some of our wheat land has been under cultivation for 
forty or fifty years, and has been bled to death pretty well; and unless we go 
in for manuring it tlie land wdll go out of cropping altogether. The introduc¬ 
tion of the seed drill and fertilisers wall gi\e us new hope. From the results 
already obtained it is fair to expert that we will get twice the crop, or more, 
than w’e have been having, and instead of woriying to get in a large area of 
wheat to meet your liabilities, you can put in half or two-tliirds of the amount, 
and then obtain a far greater return than before. I am glad to be able to tell 
you that even now it is estimated that between 50,000 and 60,000 acres have 
been put in by the seed drill this year; this is bound to be a success. It has 
been so in ih(‘ past, every year, and it is fair to assume that five or six times or 

ten times the area will he treated wdth the seed drill and fertilisers next 

year, and the area will no doubt increase as the years go by. Too much 

importance cannot be given to this subject in the Low^er North, the 

South-East, and otlu'r parts of the colony that have a good rainfall. (Hear, 
bear.) I feel sure that the seed drill and manuring w"ill be taken up 
without any fear, but that the results will be satisfactory. The Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau has also had a great deal to do with the improvement of 
stock. Previous to the had seasons that we have recently encountered 
the Branches in some of the districts went to considerable trouble and expense 
to get well-bred bulls, and to have them distributed in various centres, with the 
idea of spreading the breed over the colony. The bad seasons have knocked 
out some of the results. However, the Government recognise that they ought 
to help you in this direction, and for that reason you will be glad to know that 
the Minister of Agriculture has given this subject a good deal of thought, and he 
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has come to the conclusion that, in order to assist the producers in a practical 
way, he should import a few bulls every year. (Applause.) This year he lias had 
an expert buyer (Mr. Murray, of Mount (hawford), who went to Melbourne, 
and has succeeded in getting eight nice bulls, which will be sent to various parts 
of the colony. This system the Minister intends to follow up every year by 
getting a similar or perhaps a greater number of animals, as the fund will 
allow By this means the Honorable the Minister hopes that in a few years to 
come there will be a better breed of dairy cattle all over South x\ustralia. 
(Applause. 1 I do not want to go into the question of how these aniiuals are to 
be distributed. That will be for the Bureau and the Minister to arrange 
amongst y^ourselves. My own notion is that they ought to be distributed 
pretty fairly over the colony, ]>erha])s more to the drought-stricken districts, 
w'hcre they have practically lost more by their stock than elsewhere. These 
districts want all the help w'e can give them. Unfortunately many of the 
settlers have lost every head of stock they had. Fanners and their families, 
instead of having milk and butter, Iiuat bad to live for some time ])ast on bread 
and treacle, and bread and jam, and other tilings. 1 do not say that the 
introduction of these few bulls will give them miik right aw'ay—(laughter)—but 
I do say that if they get ji few good dairy cows and a few bulls amongst them 
they will liave in a few years a breed of cattle of which South Australia may 
well be proud. (Applause.) bib" the drought that we have so recently 
ex])crionced has knocked us back a few year^, it ought aUo to teach us a 
valuable lesson. We have had many b'ssoiis in South Australia; Ave haA’^e 
had many^ droughts. 1 say, and iny fellow farmers say, I have no doubt, 1 
will never be caught like this again. I Avill have all the hay stacks, straw 
stacks, and ensilage I ean. For a fcAV years the farmer husliands liis straw, 
i)ut idler a while—perhajia four of five years after the drought—he does not 
husband his straAv; he forgets the drought, and the result is that the drought 
comes when he is not prepared to meet it. He is caught napping again. 
(Laughter). If we experienced a drought every other year \at would doubtless 
lie prepaied to meet it. (Laughter.) Now I btdieve the recent drought will 
be a lasting lesson to us. With the improved systems of husbanding the 
straw, with the twine-binder, and AAUth ihc si'od drills and fertilisers 1 .spoke 
of, wc will have Indtcr crops and be able to conduct our ojierations cheaper; 
and, moreover, Ave aivuII be in a much better position to meet the droughts Avhen 
tin y come upon us. (Applause.) I am sure that 1 am only echoing the senti¬ 
ments of ev^eryone, and certainly of every farmer, in South Australia when I 
say that for the future we will recognise the wisdom of saving a stvaAv stack 
every year, and of saving the cocky chaff from year to year, and not burn it, 
as wc have been doing. I think that the days have gone by when stubbie 
should be burned. (Hear, hear.) 1 think that our stubble ought to be 
husbanded. This year straw was fetching £2 and £d per ton in the North, 
and could not be got for that in some places. I do hope that the farmers 
Avill never be in that predicament again. (Hear, hear.) With the increase 
of the sphere of usefulness and the progress of the Agricultural Bureau, it 
has been found necessary to start the Journal of Ayrivnlture, 1 suppose most 
of you have seen this paper. It is cheap, is full of useful knoAvledge, and Avill 
be issued cA’-ery month, I hope it will be the means of distributing to the 
various centres the results of your deliberations and observations in the 
numerous Branches, and I liaA^e no doubt that the Journal will result in much 
good to the colony generally. (Applause.) Of course you have all heard a 
great deal about our export of produce. The export of produce Avas extending 
very t^apidly until the last two bad seasons. But I am sorry to say that, as the 
tesuU of the severe drought and the great scarcity of lambs, butter, and other 
produce, this export department is not as flourishing as it might be. However, 
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with better prospects ahead, and with improved facilities for export, 1 think we 
will commence again to export very largely, Jt is only by sending away the 
very best kinds of butter, fruit, meat, and other articles that good and profitable 
markets can be found, and I am sure that the Bureau will be able to do a great 
deal to assist in growing the very best kinds of produce for export. You have 
heard a great deal too about the codlin moth question lately, A great many 
people condemn the action of the Government in trying to enforce the regula¬ 
tions with regard to the codlin moth. Well it is the duty (»f the Government to 
sec that the clean districts—districts free of the pest—are protected, 

Delkoatks —Hear, hear. 

The OoMMissioNKU : It is only by keeping a vigilant eye on the infested 
districts that the spread of this disease can be stopped. While we do not 
wish to harass those who are unfortunate enough to have codlin moth in their 
gardens, we must, in the interests of the public and in the interests of those 
who have clean orchards, see that this pest does not spread any further than we 
can help. (Hear, hear.) There is a difference of opinion as to whether it can 
be stopped or not, but I am confident that the members of the Bureau will give 
the Government every assistance in their pow^er to prevent the spread of the 
pest, I need not therefore sa} anything more on that subject, for I am sure 
you will all feel as inierest(‘d as the Government do in preventing and eradi¬ 
cating diseases of all kinds. (Applause.) I should like to refer in a few words 
to the good effect the Central Bureau and the Branches have had in spreading 
information to their fellow colonists I have long f(*lt that the members of the 
Bureau deserve the greatest credit for the patriotic and energetic way in which 
they have worked, without f(»e or reward, from year to year to give useful 
information to their fellow people. 

The Gf.kkrar Skorktaky : Ifear, hear. 

The Comm 1 SSIONKH : It may be said that they are benefiting themselves by 
doing so, but when you think that, after all, but few people will take an 
interest in this way in giving the information they gain to the rest of the com¬ 
munity, you mu'^l admit that those so engaged deserve every credit from the 
public generally. (Applause.) , We are especially indebted to Mr. Molineux, 
the very energetic General Secretary, who has at all times done las level best 
to promote the welfare of the agriculturists, farmers, gardeners, and others in 
South Australia. (Applause.) 1 have to invite you all and your friends to 

visit the Agricultural College at Rosew'orfhy next Monday. At the college 
you will seethe useful work done by Professor Lowi‘ie,'thc Principal of 
the institution, and those under him. Wc owe a very great deal to the 
Roseworthy College. It was there they first started, I think, the intro- 
duetion of the artificial manures, and demonstrated to the farmers the great 
good that resulted from the use of those manures. I know that a great deal 
has been done by private enterprise, especially on Yorkers Peninsula, and leading 
farmers there deserve much credit for what they have accomplished, not 
only for themselves, but as regards imparting knowledge to others. Pro¬ 
fessor Lowrie has had this important subject at heart from the time he 
entered the colony. At one time it was thought that the land in South 
Australia w^as too diy for manuring, but we have found that, with the 
aid of artificial maiinrt^s, we can work the land with great success. I 
innte you all to go to the office of the Minister of Agriculture and Educa¬ 
tion and get tickets for the trip to the College on Monday. I am sure that 
you will all agree witli me in the hope that the season will continue as good 
as it has been so far. Unfortunately there are still a few places in South Aus¬ 
tralia suffering from the drought. I am very glad that there are only a few, 
but generally the outlook is exceedingly good. 1 do not remember any seftson 
that promises so favorably for a fair return as the present one. (Hear, hear.) 
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And we may al8o reaHonably look forward to receiving l>etter price« tor our 
produce. The day« of gelling wheat at Is. 6d., 28., and 28. 6d. a bushel have 
gone by, I trust. Witlj the advent of better prices and with the almost certainty 
of better seasons —for after bad years we can generally depend upon good years 
—I think that the outlook for the agriculturists and gardeners generally is very 
favorable indeed. What little as a Government we can do to assist you we 
intend to do. (Applause.) We are told that we are entirely a producer’s 
Government. Well, I do not know that that is a very bad name after all, for 
1 recognise—and so does every member of the Government—that in helping 
the producers we help every member of the community. (Applause.) It is 
only by fostering and developing our various industries that we can find work 
for the workers, and that we can find means to use the energy of those who 
labor in other directions, so that no matter who the producer is — the iiastoralist, 
the agriculturist, the gardener, or anyone else—if we help him we are assist¬ 
ing South Australia altogether and helping everybody. I thank you, gentlemen, 
for the kind and patient way in which you have listened to me. I only wish I 
was better posted in Agricultural Bureau matters. If the Honorable the Minister 
of Agriculture were here he would have giv<in you a stirring and eloquent 
address. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. W. F Snow (Cential Bureau): I have very great pleasure in pro])osing 
a vote of thanks to the Honorable the Commissioner of (b*owm Lands for the 
most interesting address he has delivered to us this moniing. The apology 
with which be concluded bis ad(irc.ss w^as hardly needed, becau.se I consider 
that the (V)mmissioner has given us mo.st interesting facts, and certainly a nice 
budget of good new^s, especially with regard to the magnificent importations of 
those eight Jersey bulbs for the development of the dairy industry. J think we 
can all say that w^e have greatly appreciated the address of the Honorable the 
t 'oramissioner. (Applause.) 

Mr. Henry Kelly (Central Bureau): All farmers will eongmtulate the 
(.kunmissioner upon his splendid practical address to us. The (Vnnmissioner 
has known what is a farnuu''s life, and we look upon him as one of ourselves. 
The address he has given us to-day is one we can fully appreciate. We have 
as members of the Bureau those who are not farmers. We ha>e Mr. Price, the 
member for Sturt, who is sitting by my side, and he w'ill no doubt prove a 
valuable member of the Bureau. We have all doubtless great confidence in 
Professor Lowrie at the Agricultural College, and on Monday the ('oinmis- 
sioner’s invitation will no doubt be largely availed of. I have great pleasure in 
seconding the proposition. 

Mr. W, CoKKisii (Gunieracha Branch): I have very great pleasure in 
supporting the vote of thanks to the honorable gentleman for his able and 
practical address to-day. We may well congi’utulate the Government upon the 
steps they are taking to introduee bulls, and we hope they will be obtained fixmi 
a good strain of milk-giving cows. It is certainly necessary to improve our stock 
in South Australia. I have long advocated the use of the seed drills. 1 believe 
that we have now in the colony suitable drills, and that we are going to reap very 
great advantages, as, while wc cannot increase the quantity of agricultural 
land, we can materially increase the quantity of produce to be obtained by 
the use of drills, and that with the application of these fertilisei-s yve shall 
sec bright and healthy fields of corn where we have in the past seen wheat 
dying and sickly. Every year we could take from the same land additional 
crops, and still continue cropping instead of impoverishing the soil. On account 
of the introduction of the seed drill we have to think of the manures and the 
price to be paid. (Hear, hear.) By the circular that has been issued by the 
Agricultural Department we see the price at which Thomas phosphate can Ikj 
obtained in the English mai’kct, and we know the ditfercnce there is between 
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that and what we have to pay here. The Government say they wish to help 
the j)roducers of the colony, and they can do nothing better than that. 
(Applause.) But if we wish to see agricultural interests prosper something 
should be done to cheapen the prices of manures, that is to say, the Govern¬ 
ment should take steps to introduce into the colony manures at a less cost than 
wc have to pay now. If the demand increases the price might possibly increase 
too. With regard to the eodlin moth, if the regulations that the Government 
desire to enforce are strictly carried out a great hardship will be inflicted on 
some jieople. 'Ihe eodlin moth is found in localities where hawkers travel. 
The pest was carried into our district of Gumeracha through hawkers bringing 
theii fruit boxes into the neighborhood. The townships visited by the hawkers 
have the pest destroying the fruit, but the tow*nsliips where the hawkers have 
not been are clean. I’ijere is a difficulty as regards enforcing the regulations. 
Whilst the Branch Bureaus are with the Government in their desire to prevent 
the s])rcad of the eodlin moth and to see it eradicated, tliey recognise that it 
would be a hardship in many cases to enforce the regidations. 1 am sure we 
shall all profit by the address of the Oommis^^ioner of Crow'U Lands. I only 
hope that the sehenu' with regtird to the introduction of the bulls will be carried 
out, and that the iinj)ortations will be the means of improving the stock in the 
colony, for there is indeed much need of improving our herds. (Applause.) 

Mr Thomas ILvudy ((kuitral Bureau) : 1 would like to say a- few' w'ords 
concerning a subject that luis not been meritinned this mornine,. The vine- 
giowing industry under th«^ great risk of being endangered b} tlie introduc¬ 
tion of phylloxera. A Bill is now before Parliament providing for an insurance 
fund, so that if the phylloxeia dorvs come here we may bo able to tackle it 
quickly and effectively. 1 am sorry to see that a good deal of opposition 
tow'ards the measure is being manifested in some districts, but I think that 
that opposition has arisen chiefly through a lack of knowdedge of the nature 
and seo]W' of the Bill. 

Mr W. C. GiiASBY ((Vntral Bureau): Altogether. 

Mr. Hardy : 1 think the ])eo])lc are im])atieiit of taxation in any form, and 
I do not w'onder at it, especially when the price of crops and wine is so very 
low'. But at the same time we are ho])ing that these bad times will not continue. 
I do not think that they W'ill continue; but I do not consider wx^ should he 
prevented because of that from trying to prejiare oui-selvcs for the advent of 
phylloxera, which w'ill undoubtedly come sooner or later. 

Delkgates : Hear, hear: 

Mr, Hardy: We have been able to keep clear of it so far, since it first 
appeared in Australia tw'cnty years or so ago, and possibly vve may keep clear 
of it another twenty years ; but there is no certainty about it. We may have 
the phylloxera in our vineyards at any moment. I do hope the Government 
will do their utmost to get the Bill passed. I trust that the opposition, which 
1 feel must be owing to ignorance of the scope and provisions of the Bill, will 
disappear, and tliat the measure, either in its present form or amended, will 
become law^ during the present session. 1 have very great plc^asure in support¬ 
ing the vote of tluinks. (Applause ) 

Mr. J. Smith (Hawker): 1 very heartily support the vote of thanks to the 
Commissioner, who has given us a very practical address. I trust that when 
these bulls are brought into the colony wc shall have some of them up our 
way. (Laughter.) Perhaps the department would not mind sending along 
a few cows as w'cll. (Laughter.) You know how we have been suffering in 
the North. Our stock are almost gone. There are a few in the district. Now 
is the time to improve the breed, and in our district wc shall be very pleased 
to accept a bull and a cow at any time. (Laughter.) 

The motion was passed with acclamation. 
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The C’oMMissioNKK OF CttowN Lands : Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—I am 
exceedingly thankful for your vote, and also for the way in which it has been 
supported by the speakers. I feel it is a little more than I deserved. 1 am 
very glad that you appreciate the efforts of the Government to helj) the 
})roducer8. I am particularly delighted to know that you so fully appreciate 
the action of the Honorable the Minister of Agriculture in introducing this 
now strain of stock amongst the herds of the colony. I cannot promise Mr. 
Smith, of Hawser, that a few of these bulls will be sent up to his district. 

Mr. Smith : Not one ? 

The CoMMTssioNKK : Considering there are only eight imported this year. 
The Minister, when he returns to Adelaide, will arrange how they will be 
cli8tril)ute(l. My own idea is that more should go to the dry districts, where so 
much stock has been lost by the drought. (Hear, hear.) 

A VoTCK: It is no use sending them there if they have no cows. 

The (Wmissionjsk : They will no doubt be able to get some cows. I 
thoroughly UKreed with the* Minister when he spoke about importing these 
lull Is. I believe tliere are no people in the country who work so bard as the 
(lairy farmers. They have to work night and day, Sundays and Mondays, and 
('V('ry other day. No people w^irk so hard and get so little for their labor as 
they do, and it is the duty of the Government to assist them above all. 
(Applause.) We have a country w^here we can raise any amount of butter, 
and e.vport in largo (juantities, provided we only got the right sort of cattle. 

Ti»e Genkkal Sechktary : And the food for them. 

The Commissioner : As Mr. Molineux say.s, and the food for them. Well, 
that is coming too. With regard to Mr. Cornish’s remarks about manures and 
the high ])rices, the ]>riec8 might be high }et, but as there is a very great 
(letmmd for these particular manures, there is not the slightest doubt that 
j)rivate jieoplo could arrange to purchase manure in large quantities, and the 
competition ought to regulate the prices. I can promise you this, I think, 
on behalf of the Minister, that if we find there are extraordinarily heavy prices 
and that the importers stick out for big profits to the detriment of the farmers 
and producers, the Government will undertake to get a cargo or two of manure 
themselves. (Applause.) I am ^ery glad that Mr, Hardy has seen fit to make 
the remarks he has done with re8])eet to the Phylloxera Bill, beeausc I believe 
that his words will have considerable weight with the growers of South 
Australia. In introducing this Rill the Government were told that its pro¬ 
visions were altogether too drastic and that it was going to knock out a lot of 
small vineyards. I do not profess to know much about vineyards, but 1 do not 
think they would take much to knock them out if this Bill were going to do it. 

Mr. Hardy : Hear, hear. 

The (Commissioner : Because the charge that would be made would he only 
a small or nominal one. I quite agree with Mr. Hardy that to he forewarned 
18 to be forearmed. All the jirovisioii that we have made for selling our wines 
in England will be of no avail if we allow the phylloxera to come amongst 
our vineyards. For these reasons the Government will push on the Bill, either 
in its present or in an amended form The discussions amongst your Agricultural 
Bureaus will help the Government very considerably, and we look forward to 
getting your assistance and advice in this particular measure. It is very 
pleasing to know that the actions of the Government in various ways have 
been appreciated, llie Kingston Government were called the Labor Party’s 
Government at one time; now they are called the Producers’Government; I 
suppose that the time will come when we shall be called the Bquatters’ Govern¬ 
ment. We do not care what we are called as long as we know that we are 
doing our level best to push on and develop the best interests of this colony. 
(Applause.) 
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The Chairman’s Address. 

The CiiAiiiMAN OF THE (.ENTBAL Bubkait (Mr. F. K. n. W. Krichauff): 
liefore reading my annual address 1 should like to say that if you do not 
cjonibino to a shipload of nitrate of soda from Chili I hope that the 
Government will introduce it. There is not a more important manure for 
Sou ill Australia than nitrate of soda. (Applause.) In meeting the members 
of so many Branches at this our Ninth ("ongress I wish to express my 
sincere regret that such a large number of our settlers in the northern 
and north-eastern hundreds and our pastoralists have passed through an 
almost unprecedented drought, which, with them, no advance in the prices 
of our staple produce could alleviate, although other parts of the province 
have profited by the rise. The rains this winter, for many district? perhaps 
rather lute, have so fin* been pretty general, and I hope and trust that those 
who have been in sore straits may be blest this season wdth a plentiful 
harvest, enabling them to return to the disliict eouncils any amounts which 
may be due for seed wlieat to ilie Distressed Farmers’ Fund, for any horse 
feed supjilied, and for all to make themselves again comfortable. Although 
I hope it will never be needed again for so many settlers—for adversity teaches 
at least desirable lessons —we are all aware that bad cro])s will be found almost 
every year somewhere, and for that reason the Distressed Farmers’ Fund 
should remain a permanency, based on moneys so returned and any balance 
wdiich we now* hope may remain in hand. Expecta-lions of high pric(*s for our 
wdieat must not be too >saugniiie. Although the average under wheat in the 
United States has declined since 1884 very considerably, the increased area umb'r 
w'heat in Argentina w'ill most j^robahly fully compensate for that deficiency. 

A great loss to science, personally to me and some other members, and also 
to our Bureau, in which he took a sincere interest, as indicated by ever so many 
letters to the Secretary and myself, was the death of Baron Sir Ferdinand von 
Miiller, K.C.M.Ci., and besides oilier members of our Bureaus of whose death 
I may not be aware, we regret the deaths of Messrs. Wrn. Kilmeicr of Tatiara, 
bb Heard of Balaklava, and Felix Gray of Riverton Branch. From abroad we 
have to record the death of Professor Dr. Emil von Wolff, who convinced 
Baron von Liebig of the value' of nitrogen in connection Avith the mineral 
manures, which the Barou first recommended. Von Wolff conducted as jiriucipal 
for forty years the Agricultural Academy at Hohenheim, which sent forth 
thousands of young men wuth new ideas, Avhich revolutionised agronomy in 
(jermany, the same as we know our Agricultural (k)llege is now gi*adually doing 
here. Amongst his writings is one of 200 pages on the use of manures, which, 
after translation into eight languages, is probably iii more hands than any other 
book on agricultural sub jects. 

The greatest international horticultural exhibition ever held during five 
montlis in Hamburg has unfortunately not induced any of our colonists to »end 
wines or fruit. Iii Ireland they have shown by a grand festival their gratitude 
to Providence for the introduction of the potato, three centuries ago. I had 
hoped that Mount Gambier, as so very much interested and requested to do so 
by myself, would have forestalled Dublin. 

The new regulations against codlin moths as regards spraying are much 
disliked in affected localities; and whether really as effective as desirable is in 
the opinion of many fruitgrowers doubtful. In my own opinion to destroy all 
fruit in affected districts, and to give partial compensation, is more likely to give 
satisfaction, but difficult to attain. I hope that Baron von Schilling’s glass 
traps, now praised in Tyrol, are more successful than others tried in Tasmania ; 
wc shall soon have particulars. None too early many vinegrowers try now 
unitedly to keep the dreadful Phylloxera out of the province. Although amend* 
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ments to the jiroposed Bill are necessary, it should he passed without delay. 
Trevention is better than cure, and after all the annual levy made on vine- 
growers would be only a premium, which is ungrudgingly paid on a fire policy. 

The proceedings of the Central Agricultural Bureau and of the Branches, 
fonnerly published in our Journal —which I think has been useful—arc now 
embodied in the Journal of Agriculture and Industry^ and appear in book 
form. If the subsequent numbers contain as much information from different 
sources you will no doubt value the publication and prefer it to the old Journal. 

Amongst farmers the love of a garden is not so general as it should be, for, 
as Lord Bacon said, “ It is the purest of human pleasures and the greatest 
refreshment to the spirit of man. To many it would suggest the paradise 
regained^' when they can find a little time for relaxation from the usual hard 
work. (Tiildren especially will never forget when grown up the pleasure 
they derived from their own little garden, although disappointed so often if 
what they sowed or planted did not grow within twenty-four hours. It will 
be another link in the chain to keep sons and daughters of our farmers on the 
land, and satisfied with a quiet rural life, instead of flocking to centres of 
po])ulation; and those that love and enjoy their garden, let them always 
remember that by gi\'ing freely from their seeds and cuttings, or plants, when 
aske<l for them, they add to the enjoyment of life of their friends and 
neighbors. Such reciprocity and exchange will be the best foundation for a 
lasting friendship amongst families, if all enjoy with you culinary—the way to 
the heart goes through llu^ stomach — useful, and ornamental plants, Avhich 
otherwise might be more difficult to obtain, or beyond the means of some. 
And I am glad to observe that the members of Branch Bureaus distribute 
secfis or ])lants which have proved a success after some member has raised 
them from Bureau seeds. But I hope the same will be done with other seeds 
and plants, and the results should affect the aj)pearance of the settled parts of 
South Australia in beautifying the landscape, which frequently looks barren 
and uninviting. 

The farmers of the United States, and especially of California, are in many 
res])eets in advance of us, and the energy shown in establishing new rural 
industries is astonishing. I will not now speak of the production of wines, 
of prunes, of dried and canned fruit, ^c., and only mention olives and sugar from 
i)eef, for both of which South Australia is quite as suitable. It is not many 
years ago that California (joinmenced to plant olive trees; now the yearly net 
gain from the oil produced there is already three million dollars, and the home* 
j>roduced oil drives imported out of the Ihiitcd States. The same result will 
shortly follow the cultivation of the sugar beet. In nine of the States factories 
arc now at work that have cost enormous sums; but these pay under good 
management, and German capitalists have started some of them. The first 
factories were erected in 1891. lu 1895 already 49,230,()00lbs, were produced 
in Califomin and 14,918,8001bs. in Utah and Nebraska, and this although, 
since August, 1894, the Govemiiient did not grant any further bounty. Farmers 
all over the Union seem now to be in ecstasy about having found a product 
which at present pays them better than any other. Farmers here might be 
more inclined to grow sugar beet, in suitable localities, if a premium per ton of 
the roots be paid for growing them, instead of a bounty for the sugar. I have 
written to Germany trying to induce a firm to establish a factory here. 

Our Agricultural Bureau has been established in 1888, and since that time 
has tried to induce farmers to establish industries with some success, especially 
wine^making and dairying; but let us plant more olives and establish sugar 
factories. For some years the members of the Central Agricultural Bureau have 
remained the same in number; but last month three more members have been 
appointed, Messrs. Miller and Price, M.P/s, and Mr. Hobson. A fruit expert 
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from the Ihils and a miller would still be desirable additions. The number of 
our Branch Bureaus is now 103 Most of them have fifteen members, but 
some few of the Branches appear somewhat discouraged in consequence of the 
drought and poor attendance of the less energetic members. On the whole, 
however, the working of our Bureau has been admired abroad; non-members 
frequently attend meetings of the Branches; good progress is made by informing 
our settlers throughout the whole province of the experience and the experi¬ 
ments of the members of Bureaus, and also of the general advance in scientific, 
experimental, and practical farming in other countries, or rather of agronomy 
as a whole. Ilow' important vsuch information is to enable us to be at least on 
a level, if not in advance, of other countries is more and more recognised by 
our settlers. Sir Humphrey Davy stated, in reference to the great importance 
of experiments—‘‘Nothing is more wanting in agriculture than experiments, 
in which all the circumstances are minutely and scientifically detailed ; and 
Liebig’s remarks remain true—Perfect agriculture is the true foundation of 
all trade and iiidusiry—it is the foundation of the riches of States: but we 
must apply scientific princi]dos. based on an exact acquaintance wdth the means 
of nutrition of vegetation, and w ith the influence of soils and actions of manures 
upon them.” Only quite lately, after many failures, or at least poor crops, 
have a gnuiter number of our farmers recognised the truth that our soil requires 
manuring, especially so long as we remain, in the main, w’heatgrow’ers. The 
fact that many fertilisers were not in sufficient (piantity in South Australia to 
satisfy the impiiry is highly significant of an awakcuiing, stimulated by excel¬ 
lent isolated trials and several lectures read and published in our Journal of 
last year. Great attention will even more generally be paid to the results of 
all the trials now being made this year wdtli fertilisers and drills, wdiich have 
so completely rew olulionised farming, more especially in CTcrmany, formerly so 
much behind I'mgland. A few months ago T reported the large consumption 
of nitrate of soda in (jcrmany of a value of £3,230,()()(); but importations 
of guano from the Chinchas Islands, and more lately from Damaraland, 
in South-West Africa, and oilcakes of all kinds, are there hardly of less 
iin])ortance, while the use of Thomas phosphate and potash salts is ever 
increasing. Germany used in 1896 l,{)82,388ew'ts. of muriate of potash 
of 80 per cent.; also 1 l,L>0,552cwts. of kainit and .sylvenit, I,l30,8l4cwl8. 
of carnallit, and oilier potash salts in smaller quantities; while Great 
Britain used 244,346cwts. of muriate of potash and 416,338cwqs. of kieserit, 
and the United States 2,703,174cwts. of kainit and 953,112cwtH. of muriate 
of potash. Seeing the interest taken in manuring with any of the above 
and other commercial fertiliser.s. I shall endeavor to summarise as many 
of the trials made as come to my hand for publication in our Journal^ 
and earnestly hope that, if the fertilisers ha^c been applied in proper time 
and in accordance wuth instructions without—or better with—the use of the 
drill, tlujrc may be a new era of prosperity in store for our farmers. I regret, 
however, that many have misapjilied kainit. Valuable as is the use of these 
manures, cultivation must not be neglected, as is only too often the case here. 
There are many proverbs which contain a wealth of truth; so it is said 
in Germany “You can hoe the sugar into beets,for it is an established 
fact that one hoeing in equal to manuring wdth jewt. of nitrate of soda. 
“ The soil must be able to breatlie ” is another saying which should be posted 
at every farm to remind us that the admittance of the oxygen of the atmosphere 
through the pulverised surface soil is as important as the breaking up of the 
capillarity of the hardened soil, wdiich would otherwise permit the escape of the 
moisture from the soil. The rolling of your stiffer soils may be advisable, but 
the subsequent use of a light harrow to open the soil again must not be 
neglected. The loss of plants by it, of which some persons make so much, 
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counts for nothing. A fine seed bed is good, but subsequently to keep the 
soil open even more so. 

And we have yet to deal with another matter, if we hope to obtain a good 
and clean crop—we must destroy weeds by all the means in our power. Clods 
contain ever so many dormant seeds, and therefore should be well broken down 
when the land is fallowed. It should not be forgotten that Putenseu counted 
25,000 seeds of weeds in a square metre, or 100,000,000 per acre. This care 
of nature to always clothe our pastures again witli herbage from seeds which 
remained in the soil and retained their germinating power for many years, is a 
blessing which the farmer on his arable land does not appreciate; but without 
a struggle there is no victory. We must sow only grain or seeds perfectly free 
from the seeds of weeds, and battle always witli tliem in a determined manner, 
as they rob us of part of our income. May this Congress give grains of use¬ 
fulness to all of us! 

The (’haiuman : Mr. David Wilson, the dairy export from Victoria, has 
arrived and is present in the room. Many of you made his acquaintance when 
he was in Adelaide before. I believe that Mr. Wilson w'as the first pervsou 
who showed and exjdained to us at a former show" of the Royal Agricultural 
Society in this city the use of ilie separator, and we e.in never forget wdth what 
cariosity the people from the country districts looked at the experiment w hich 
Mr. Wilson showed us at that time. I am sure w"e will all give Mr. Wilson a 
very cordial welcome amongst us. (Applause.) 

Mr. WijnSON thaiikcd the members of the (Congress and took a seat near the 
Chairman. 

Mr. W. PEA.RHON (Meadows Hranch): In your address, Mr. Chairman, you 
cmpliasiscd the use of nitrate of soda. Tlie ])rejudice in favor of bonedust 
is so sti'oog that it seems scry difficult to get many ])eopIc to use any other 
manure. 1 found that last y(Mir by the application of a little nitrate of soda as 
a topdressing to a crop heavily manuretl with bonedust, I got an additional 
yield of ut least a ton of hay per acre at a cost of 12s. 1 used «*1() cw"ts. on my 

small farm, and anyone could distinguish, from a long way off, the portion of 
the paddock on which the iiitratt‘ was applied. 1 w'as so pleased with the 
result that I invited members of the Bureau and gentlemen in the district to 
cimic and see it. 1 fully agree with tlie (liairman as regards the price for 
manures. 1 see th(j advertised pi ice in Euro]>e is £ S per ton, w hile wq had to 
pay £13 per ton here. 1 hope the farmers will combine so that w"e may get 
our manure at a very miu h less cost next year. 

The C?HAiRMA.N : Hear, hear. 

Mr. PkARSON : I do not approve of asking the (iovernment to get manure 
for us. We ought to combine and procure it ourselves. I understiind that tlie 
Farmers* Co-operative Association, wdth premises at the l^ort, imported large 
quantities of manure this year. 

A Voice : Quite true. 

Mr. Pearson ; Well, could not the Bureau unite with the Farmers’ Associa¬ 
tion, and by that means get out large quantities of manure ^ 

Mr. MoLiNEtTX : That is the way. 

Dkleoatks : Hear, hear. 

Mr. W. Cornish (Gumeraeha): Seven years ago I sow^ed an extra quantity 
of bonedust on a wheat crop I saw the advantage of it, I took olf two crojis 
from the land, and the })addock had gone to grass for five years. This }ear I 
cultivated it again, and I was quite astonished a few days ago wffien I caught 
sight, a quarter of a mile off, of the extraordinary" grow"th in the paddock. I 
was unable to account for this until I remembered that it was just there that 1 
doubled the quantity of bonedust seven y^ears ago. That show^s tlnit bonedust 
remains in the soil as a fevtiliser for years if you ])ut a large (juantity in. 
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Mr. Pearsok : It should be remembered that what will feed one soil might 
and does poison another soil. I have been using bonedust for twenty years at 
the Meadows, but it would not answer everywhere. 

The Chairman : Was the bonedust used by Mr. Cornish coarse or fine ? 

Mr. Cornish : Rather coarse. 

The Chairman : That probably accounts for it. 

Mr. Cornish : It was obtained from the Blumberg crushing mill. What 
has been said about manures plainly teaches us all a lesson. We want to learn 
the necessities of our soils. One gentleman says he finds such and such a 
manure will answer in his j)art of the country, and that is correct: and so 
what I say is correct as regards my part of the colony. We all want to et- 
periment with the various kinds of manures, and sol(‘Ct those that will suit the 
particular soils in our particular districts. 

Mr. Samuel Goode (Central Bureau): There is not the least doubt, to my 
mind, that no better manure can be used than bonediist. If it is fine and 
applied to Ibe soil it acts almost immediately, but if it is applied in a coarse 
state it will last for quite seven years before its effect is lost. 

Mr. J. Brown (Port Victor): In a case wbei'c coarse ground bones were put 
on the land fifteen years ago, and a crop taken off, you can still set‘ the effect 
of the bonedust on the grass. Every part of the field was manured, but 
where the crushed bone was applied was the best. I have used boiu'dusl with 
considerable profit, and J always expect to get as much good out of tlu' land 
the second year with bonedust as in the first year This \H‘ar I tried Kangaroo 
Island guano beeausc 1 could not got bonedust. Tliougb 1 could see a 
difference in the crop, the difference was not so much as it was with bonedust 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. M. Hoj/rzE, Director of the Botanic Garden (Central Bureau): Bone- 
dust is very good, but cultivation is as essential and as effective as manure. 
Cultivation will, in fact, do almost more than manure. I will tell you the ex¬ 
perience in the Botanic Garden. We have a round bed near the palm house: 
this was manured, seeds were sown upon it, and the gardener reaching with his 
hoe loosened up the soil as far as he could reach without treading upon tlie 
bed. The result was that whe^;e the soil was hoed the plants arc twice as high 
as in the ])ortiou of the centre wdicre the gardener could not reach. 

Mr. H. Ket.ly (Central Bureau): Your address, Mr. Chairman, is a very 
able one indeed. You have gone over a great deal of ground wliich is well 
worth consideration, so much so that those farmers who lake it and read it 
steadily will want to undertake some of the things you suggest. It is stated 
that at the present time there is a market for our produce, and a good market 
too ; but we must not always rely upon that, We have formidable competitors 
to encounter in the cultivation of wheat. This year in Russia and other 
countries there seems to be a dearth in the wheat crops, and it will be an 
advantage to this or any other colony that has any wheat to sell. We have a 
formidable adversaiy in Argentina. There is a most wonderful country— 
Mr. Sinclair, the Victorian produce export, travelled over that country—with 
250,000,000 acres of land, where the Government allows everything for the 
land to come in with only a duty of 5 per cent., so that agricultural implements 
are admitted there at a most reasonable price. The Argentine Republic is 
^oing its very utmost to settle the people by gi\ing them the greatest possible 
facilities. As regards fertilisers, there is no man in the colony who recom¬ 
mended them sooner, Mr. Chairman, than your old friend Dr. Muecke, who is 
now living at Hahndorf. He told the people of I anunda what would happen 
if they did not use fertilisers. I saw Gumeracha district fifty-seven years ago, 
and you see it now. The land is there just the same, but it is bare. Those 
who use the seed drill and the fertilisers will see things improve. I believe 
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that there have been a good many experiments since the report by Mr. Goode 
and myself on the subject of the use of combined manure and seed drills 
on Yorke’s Peninsula was published. Jf we can procure these fertilisers 
at a reasonable rate and get them in pure we shall do well. When tlie Chair¬ 
man was a member of the Legislature of this colony he did his utmost to get 
the provisions of the Fertilisers Act ptit into force. Fertilisers of an inferior 
quality are being sold, and many farmers will be sidly disa})pointed unless they 
obtain a certificate that the manure is of a certain standard. I should like to 
call attention to the work of the Bureau, and the small sum of money which is 
granted us by the Government. Western Australia has a Bureau ; a branch, 
you might almost say, of this colony. The Government there gave over £4,000 
a year to the Bureau to enable it to do its work; thougli I venture to say it is 
not doing one-tenth of the work the Bureau in South Australia is accomplish¬ 
ing. I am glad that we have members of Parliament on the Board now. 
When they sec the work that this Bureau is doing, I hope they will recognise 
tliat we ought to be treate<l more liberally than we are now. (Applause.) We 
know what Mr. MacDonald did near Koseworthy. For thirty-five years he never 
used a fertiliser. Tt was the method of working his land that was the sec'ret 
of his success. I was judge with Mr. Goode, and twice or three times lie look 
the Angas prize for the best farm If Professor Lowrie were heie he would tell 
you the benefit of capillary action, the opening of the soil to admit the moisture. 
I hope that this Congress will be productive ot great good. (Applause.; 

.Mr. Jamks Umphlrston' (Mount Gambier Branch): I have much pleasure 
in moving a vole of thanks to tlie C’iiairman for his excellent address. I think 
his observations are quite in accordance with the plans we desire to follow. As 
to the suggestion of getting Government assistance in jirocuring manures, 1 
think that the less we have to do witli the Government the better, and the 
more we depend on our owm exertions the better. If the Government 
gives a guarantee that the manun* offered for sale is the genuine article, I 
think that is all we require. (Apjilau.se.) I agree with both suggestions—to 
use manure and to do without it. It all dcjioiuls upon the soil 1 say cultivate 
well and use manures just as you find experience teaches. Study the soil, both 
as regards cultivation and manuring. It behoves us to know what our soils 
require, and to adopt the manures that suit Good cultivation will do a great 
deal where wo are not able to get manures. 

The General Secretary (Mr. A. MolineuX; : I am quite sure that when 
Mr. Holtze was speaking of equality of cultivation and manures, be meant that 
they were both equal in value and both were ni'cessciry, (Hoar, hear.) It is 
thought that a particular manure will always give a good result. That is not 
so. You must apply to the soil the manure it requires, and in which it is 
deficient. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. II, Kelly : I second the vote of thanks to the Chairman. I knew the* 
Chairman as a practical farmer, w’hen lie used to he in the Bugh' Ranges. 

Mr. T. Haiidv : I support the motion. The gentlemen who visit Rose¬ 
worthy College next week null see a good deal to interest them. Different 
manures have iieen tried there this year on a suflicicntly large scale, so that 
anyone can see the results. I think the plots arc five acres, some of them. 
Judging from what I saw a fortnight ago, the farmers will he much Interested 
in what they will be able to sec at the (kdlege relative to the effects of the 
different manures. 

The motion was carried. 

The Chairman : I thank 3 '^ou very much, gentlemen. I am with you heartily 
in your work, and as long as 1 live I shall always try to advance agriculture in 
the colony. (Applause.) 

At l!2'15 p.m. the Congress was adjourned until 2 *to p.m. 
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Second Session. 

The Congress was resumed at 2*15 p.ra. 

Manuring of Vegetables. 

Mr, H. McKinla,y (Mount Compass Branch), read the following paper, 
written by Mr. David Wright. 

Jn bringing this subject forward, I want to try to show what a hard task it is to find 
out tho best manure for the soil wo have to deal with. About seven years ago 1 started 
gardening at Mount Compass, on what is generally known as the Black Swamp, which was 
nothing but toatroe and rushes ; tho land being very boggy. 1 had it well drained and 
broken up. The first year T jdanted half an acre with (>nionH, and sowed bonodust eqtial 
to 2cwts. per acre. The crop was almost a total failure, except upon a few burned 
patches. I also planted potatoes, using bonodust, and they turned out very badly. I put 
in some cabbages and turnips and had a fair croj), using bonedust. Two years ago 1 tried 
bonodust and superphosphate mixed, llie bonodust was dug in and the phosphate sowm 
on top. The quantity put on was about oewts. pc‘r acre. From this I luid a good crop of 
onions, but other vogotahlea were only a medium crop. T tried blood manure, but it was 
a failure. I think the reason was that it was such u bad sample. I have also tried supor- 
guano with no l)etter result. The land has been well worked, both with the spade and 
hoc. 1 have put a large quantity of bonodust with it, but there seems to bo something 
wanting. Either a mixture of <iiffcrcnt kinds of artificial manures, or else one which I 
have not tried. I believe farmyard manure would be very good, b\it wo cannot get it 
here. If we could get blood manure properly manufactured wc would obtain good results. 
This season 1 intend to exp(‘riment with most of the difiVront kinds of manures, and try to 
find out which is tho best suited for thts swamp lands. 

A Delegate ; We find different classes of manures suit different classes of 
ground. Last year I used Kangaroo Island guano, and alongside 1 bad super¬ 
phosphate, and they gave far different results. The land seems to be sp very 
different in jilaees, so that only actual experiments will enable us to asceifain 
what will suit. 

Th(' Cuairman: I am very sorry that Mr. McKinlay has not given us much 
of an idea of manuring vegetables. We did not know that it was intended to 
speak only of swampy land. You have not told us anything about potash 
manures, Mr. McKhday. It seems to me that the very manures you have 
omitted to use are those you want. 1 know, for instance, in Oldenburg, in 
Germany, where they have so many moors and swampy lands, that the manures 
chiefly used are tlie potash. So please do not omit the potash when you 
manure again, Mr. McKinlay, and, perhaps, a little ])hosphoiic acid with it 
would benefit. 

Mr. J. Hill (Mount Barker): I quite agree, Mr. (Jhairman, that potash 
manure* is very useful. Our fowlyard manure is a valuable product, 

Mr, James Umeherston (Mount Gambicr Branch): You have two soils 
mentioned in the paper. If 1 remember the locality well—and I think I do— 
you have decomposed vegetable matter on the swamp vory deej). 

Mr. McKinlay : It is mostly deep. 

Mr. Umpherston : And on the sides you have sandy or spewy soil ? 

Mr McKinlay : Yes. 

Mr. Umpherston : Well, it appears to me that first of all the land should 
be thoroughly drained. It will not carry a crop of any consequence until it has 
been thoroughly drained. Y^ou might cart the stuft* out on the higher land 
and make manure of it, rather than go on now as you are doing, trying to cul¬ 
tivate it. No manure in that part of the colony wotild do any good until the 
land is drained. 

Mr. McKinlay : Of course we have drained the land The drains are 2ft. 
6in. and dft. deep in some places. 

Mr. Umpherston : It is poor soil, though. 

The General Secretarv : In these swampy lauds it generally happens that, 
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unless well drained in the first place, the soil is deficient in nitrates, notwith¬ 
standing the presence of great bodies of organic matter. If land is drained for 
some time, then nitrates are produced by natural means. I suggest that 
nitrogen in these soils—if you must cultivate them—is necessary for the first 
few years, in addition to the other manures. You could provide nitrate of soda 
and phosphoric acid, for instance, 

Mr, J. Brown (Port Victor): I have grown vegetables on black, peaty land. 
There is a black, very heavy land, a sort of black clay, that requires lime in the 
first instance. In growing vegetables 1 believe in bonedust and superphospliate 
mixed. I would recomiuencl a mixture, which I think would probably beat 
that which has been suggested to-day, viz., a mixture of six of superphosphate, 
two of nitrogen, and two of potash; that would take the place of fowlyard 
manure. 

The Chairman ; Why not hike basic slag, w^hich contains a quantity of lime, 
instead of superjdiosphate ? 

Mr. Brown : I have not tried it and cannot say how it would answer. 

The General SncRKTAia : 1 would like to point out that basic slag eon- 
taiiis more lime than is found in superphosphate. 

Mr. Brown : I would suggest the use of lime on stiff heavy land. I l)elicve 
it would well repay the cost of labor on any clay. 

Mr. J. If ILL : I have used small dres.sings of salt with considerable advan¬ 
tage on onr Hills land 

The Chairman ; Common salt? 

Mr. Hill : Yes. 

The ('hairman ; Is then; any effioresetmee in your land. Mr. McKinlay ? 

Mr. Mc’Kinlav : No. 

The C-HAiUMAX : That shows that in all probability potash will help you. 
Hut I would remind members that the subject under eonsideration is the 
manuring of vegetables. 

Mr. W. Pearson (Meadows Branch) : Although I have tried to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest, it is very diflUrult to digest ail the lessons. There 
is so much contradiction in the matter. Simietiuies you use a certain kind of 
manure and it seems to be a success, w’hilc in another y ear it may be a failure. 

'Hie (-HAiRMAN : Is it due to cliiimtie conditions, do yon think ? 

Mr. Pkarkon : Wo a}>pcrir to be so mixed up that we do not know whether 
to attrilmte the success or failure to (dimatic conditions or tlie manure. I have 
Used bonedust and superphosphate wdtli potatoes, and 1 have generally used 
these with stable manure. I think I have obtained the best results from a top 
dr(‘ssing of nitrate of soda or suljihate of ammonia. When a crop begins to 
languish I have always found that a little nitrate of sotla or sulphate thrown 
over the land gives it vigorous growth. A little bonedust might be ploughed 
or dug in early in the winter, and if the land requires a stimulant later on a 
little nitrate of soda or suljdiate of ammonia might be applied. 

Mr. T. Best: When do you use the manure*? 

Mr. Pearson: I generally get the manure in as soon as I can; in fact, as 
soon as the land is in a fit state to take it. 

Mr, Peter Somerville: J have been growing vegetables for a consider¬ 
able number of years. I have not had much to do witli these artificial 
manures, as I have used good stable manures. Perhaps that is owing more to the 
fact that I have been amongst horses a great deal. I have always taken 
particular care to get the manure as soon as pos.sible into a heap, and keep it 
from burning, and when I came to use it I have had it like our dung heaps 
in the old county, so that it could be cut almost as solidly as cheese. A 
gentleman near where 1 am living, who is a moat energetic gardener, had a 
piece of land almost exhausted. Last year he ploughed it in the summer 
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months and let it lay in fallow. He planted potates, and gave the land a 
sprinkling of bonedust. I venture to say that there is not a better piece of 
wheat laud in Australia than that just now% 

Mr. A, Molinextx : It is the same ground, is it ? 

Mr. Somerville : Yes. Ibc difference between the two crops is something 
marvellous. I'his gentleman is a great believer in bonedust. He has planted 
peas which have just been manured with bonedust. I have grown carrots 
and other vegetables from tine ordinary manure, with the ground worked well. 
On the plains my time for sowing carrots and beetroot, which I think is 
analagous to mangolds, is about the 24th of August, when the crops would 
not run to seed. If sowed much earlier than that I would find a lot running 
to seed. These carrots and parsnips would last for nearly a twelve month. 
We would have them through the summer, and it might be June or July 
before they ran to seed. It is important to select for planting a time when the 
crops would not run to seed. I would recommend anyone on the plains who 
has the power to irrigate, as many have, to start about Augtist 24th, or from 
then to the beginning of September, and if the ground is well xvorked, and you 
have what is called double digging, the bottom forked’’ about and the soil 
made about 20in. in depth, you get a splendid crop all the season through. 
The manure >ve had was so well rotted that I had no difficulty with what is 
called ‘‘ forking.” 1 have great faith in the utility of bonedust in ordinary 
soil. I believe it is one of the most suitable manures we have got. 

Mr. A. Molineux : Did you cultivate your vegetables, giving the soil 
plenty of loosening up ? 

Mr. Somerville : We used to put on a pretty good mulch, but by very 
much mulching I found the ground was difficult to work in the following {jeas in 
sometimes. 

Mr. J. Hilj. : I have found the little J. K. Planet Jr. tools, with irrigation 
combined, to be very serviceable. If you irrigate and do not loosen the land at 
the same time it is not g(K)d. 

The Chairman : I suppo.se Mr, Somerville agrees with me that it is not 
advisable to use fresh dung for any of these root crops, because they wotild he 
forked. Therefore, whoever intends to raise good carrots, parsnips, and such 
like, would have to use the manure the year before and make the ground loose 
for a considerable depth so as to draw the roots down. I ha<ve tried the Oxheart 
carrot for three years, and I should think it would grow remarkably well on 
the plains. You can thin it easily, and whether the ground on the ])lains is 
dry or not, you can always draw the carrot out with your hand without a spado, 
or anything of that kind. That, of course, is a great advantage to the lady of 
the household, wdio can thus gather the carrots herself. 

The General Secretary : That is not manuring of vegetable.s, is it y 

The Chairman : I think it is well to call attention to these things, never- 
theles.s. The production of potatoes is one of the very greatest importance to us, 
and I would like to direct attention to the necessity of using potash manures 
for potatoes. It is all very well to say that potatoes do well, but you will 
treble your crop by using potash manure, more especially where the soil is of 
a sandy nature. This year again I have tried muriate of potash, together with 
Thomas’s phosphate, which you can use at the same time; and there is no diffi¬ 
culty with muriate of potash, as with kainit, which you have to put in before, 
so as to incorporate with the soil. Muriate of potash is used not a very long 
time before you put in your tubers. Of course wc have a favorable season to 
some extent. Where the rain falls wc can use these mineral manures with 
advantage, and there is one benefit, (‘specialljr with the kainit, and that is that 
it actually attracts the moisture and keeps it. Common salt put on the land 
will keep the soil moist for some time. Kainit contains a considerable ijuantity 
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of common salt. For that reason I would advise even the Mount Gambier 
potato producers to make a trial. Mount Gambier soil has, no doubt, a lot of 
potash, but you never know until you try whether the potash in the soil is 
available. Unless you add to it you may not reap the advantage. If you look 
at the very small quantity of potash in Australian soil compared with that in 
Fmglish soil you will come to the conclusion that potash itself is of the utmost 
nt'cessity for most of our lands here. I have referred to the difference in my 
papers. 

Mr. J. Umpiierston (Mount Gambier Branch); Do you suggest that there 
is plenty of potash in the soil if it is only made available ? 

The CiiAittMAN : Do you mean as regards potash in the Mount Gambier soil ? 

Mr. UMrHKRSTON: Yes. 

The Ohairmak : I belmve that there is nothing else to be done but cultivate, 
cultivate, cultivate }our soil. Let the oxygen of the air work upon it, and then 
you will have the manures in the soil made available. 

Mr. J. Hill: Kven our wood ashes contain poUsh, and we should take 
great care of them. If we take fowlyard manure and mix it with potash, it 
would be found very valuable. We should collect our wood ashes instead of 
throwing them away, and if we distributed them over the land we would have 
u useful fertiliser. 

Mr. UMnricRSTOx: They would do very well for an onion bed. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Hill : If you got a good onion bed, it would pay very well. We throw 
away much of our useful manure I collect fowlyard manure t'very day in tubs, 
and liave found it most useful. You have given us some good information about 
potash, Mr. (Iiainnan. I say, preserve your wood ashe.s and use fowlyard 
manure. 

A Dklk.oati- : What is the cheapest way to obtain potash V 

The Chairman : It is advisable to use muriate of potash in Soutli Australia. 
It contains much more potash, and with it there is not the danger that you 
might have with kainit, in applying it at the wrong time. FiVer so many 
persons, to whom I Imve sent potash .salts, applied it at the time when they ]mt 
their crop in. ’J'hat was the worst thing they could do. I killed a little crop 
of ])otatoes once by using it as a top dressing. (Laughter.) It must be incor- 
])orated with the soil some time before. Muriate of potash costs three tim(‘s 
as much as kainit. 

A VorcK : Thirteen pounds per ton, I think. 

The (’irAIRMAN : That is about the price. After what has been stated to¬ 
day we shall probably see more manure merchants in Adelaide next year, and 
then WT shall get our manures cheaper than at present. Wc see Auckland and 
other papers advertising maniiTes at a reasonable rate, and as for £Kt per ton 
in Adelaide next season—well, I think the time has gone by when merchants 
<*an get piices like that. (Applause.) 

Tlic General Skouetahy : Muriate of potash contains three times as much 
potash as kainit, therefore, if you pay three limes as much for it you still gt^ 
what you want. As to the recommendation to save and use fowlyard manure 
and wood ashes, that is all very well where a man has a s([uare rod of 
ground to cultivate, but where be has a large area it would not answer. Our 
wood ashes contain much less potash than the English or American. There is 
more potash in English and American soils. 1 see that some of our agricultural 
papers are recommending the u.se of wood ashes at the rate of forty loads per 
acre. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Hill : We arc supposed in this colony not to w^aste anything. 

The General Secketarv ; 1 quite agree with that. 

Mr. Hill: Why cannot we use wood ashes. If they are good for the few 
they are good for the many. 
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Mr. J. W. Dall (Nantawarra Branch): I should like members of the 
Bureau to learn a little lesson that I learned last year. I found it very difficult 
indeed to ^row turnips. I think it is well to save everything we can turn to 
account. I mentioned to a friend of mine that I could not grow the turnips as 
I should like. He suggested that I should collect all the old bags and boots 
and shoos, and stuif of that kind, bum them, and save the ashes to put on the 
turni]>-bed. This, he said, would make a considerable difference, and I found 
it did. Where we killed our own meat, a good many sheep^s heads and feet 
were lying about. I gathered these, together with all the old boots and bags 
that 1 could get, and burned them, afterwards putting the ashes on the turnip- 
bed, and certainly, so far, the result appears to be very favorable. "J’bis ia the 
first year I have tried the experiment, and the turm])8 are now well advanced, 
and give every indication of a fair crop. If this experinicnt is the means of 
producing a fair crop of turnips, even on a rood of ground, I think you will all 
agree with me that it is an advantage to the household. (A])plauHe.) 

The Chairman : Are they growing yet? 

Mr. Halt. : Yes. 

'Jlie Chairman : Well, then, apply nitrate of soda as a top-dressing, and you 
wdll have a fine crop. 

Mr. Hardy (Central Bureau): The great object of the Bureati, I take it, 
is to receive and impart intormation. I would like some information. I’erhaps 
1 shall he able to get it from some gentleman present. Although not applying 
to the manuring of vegetables or s\vam])y lands, it deals with the manuring of 
land. We are in the habit of manuring some of our older vineyards >vith hone 
manure. The tpieslion 1 w^oiild like answered is—When is the proper time to 
apply the bone niuriiire ? We have been in the habit of deferring it until tlie 
second ploughing. I'ho practice now is to ploiigli the vineyards twice—the 
first time away fioin the vines, and the second time towards them. Up to now' 
we have applied the manure at the second ploughing, supposing that by so 
doing wt, turn it down to a greater depth, in order tliat the loots may get it. 
It is objected that if the manure is applied at the first ploughing you turn it 
down and turn it u]i at the second ploughing, which w’ould be the ca.se to a 
considerable extent. I w^ould like if possible to hear the opinion of ])racticul 
men on the subject. We have found it beneficial to manure vineyards twenty 
years old, and it pays us w'ell. 

Mr. W. F. Snow (Central Bureau): I have had a great deal of experience 
in the manuring of old vineyards in France. 1 have got the French viticul- 
tural papers regularly during the nine years 1 have been in the colony, and I 
can see perfectly well that the vine requires potash more than anything else. 
If you take the cliernical analysis of the ash of the vine you will hud that it 
contiiiivs double as much pola.sh as any other known plant. Then it therefore 
consumes an enormous amount of potash. You cannot take plant food from 
the land year after year and expect to go on cultivating for ever ; you must put 
something back in the land, and although the vine consumes a great deal of 
nitrogen and pho.sj)horio acid, the great standby of the plant is poiash. Mr. 
Hardy asked a very pertinent question as regards the time for manuring vines. 
1 believe that much is gained by getting the manure on the land bemre the 
rains, so that the rains can take the manure down to the roots, and by a process 
of nitrification afterwards, it becomes valuable for plant food. Judging by the 
experience of the most scientific vinegrowers in France, if more j>otassic manures 
were applied to tlu' vine we should get much better results. Kainit I consider 
poison to the vine, containing, as it doe.s, so much chloride of sodium. I think 
all vinegrowners ought to be warned against the use of kainit for vines. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The CiiAiRMAN : 1 may mention that experiments are being made by vine- 
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growers here who have six different plots on whieh they are using different 
manures. One of them is using kainit. Mr. Snow has told us that there is no 
advantage in applying kainit to vines. I would advise Mr. Hardy to apply the 
manure before the earlier rains. 

Mr. W. Pkabson : Did I understand that putting in root crops with fre.sh 
manure is advocated ? 

Mr. P. SoMKRviiXJi: Fresh manure on root crops is a mistake. 

The Gen KRAI, Skcrktary : Several farmers, near to Adelaide and else¬ 
where, have placed manure on the surface direct from the middens and yards, 
and when they have done so they have received the benefit, because in carting 
it out during the dry weather they did not beat the soil or harden it down. 
Manure in that case is no injury if it is dried directly, but when it begins to 
ferment ammonia is formed by oxidation, and you lose it. Therefore, fresh 
manure should be ploughed in as soon as 1 ) 0 .^ 811 ) 10 . If the manure is put on the 
surface and ploughed in at once you get all the benefit, because the soil absorbs 
the ammonia wliieh is formed by fermentation, and is taken hold of at once 
and locked up until the plant wants it. 

Mr. J. Umj’jikrston ; Fixed. 

The General vSia uktaky : Yes, ‘"fixed,” that is the term I w’as trying to 
think of. 

Mr, J. Hill : It often pays to put a .shed over the toj) of the manure iica]). 

Mr. J. Brown : I have never manured vines, but I would suggest to Mr. 
Hardy that he should sow and liarrow it in at the first ploughing. He could 
try two pieces alongside, to see how the experiment would answer, 

Mr. Hakdv : Thank you for the suggestion. It is a good idea. 

Mr. H. Giubins (^Chenv (hardens): I would advise Mr. Hardy to put on 
the bouediLst before the first ploughing, to plough it in deeply, and to let the 
second jdoughing be shallow'. (Hear, hear.) 

A Delegate: The Chairman spoke about kainit as something to absorb 
moisture. 1 w'ould like to know how much kainit you would have to ap])ly 
before it could take u}) an incdi of water to the acr<‘. (Laugliler.) 

The (-IIAIRMAN : 1 can merely tell you that you will see a rej>Iy to much 
the same question in the October number of the Journal nf Ayriculture. 
Professor Low'rie lias made c(‘rtairi experiments on the subject. They are not 
altogetht'r finished. It merely show^s that although the measurement does not 
go to inches, it is an advantage that we ought not to lose. I'hat much we 
know already. Further experiments will be made. If you will read the little 
extract which I have made, and which will appear in the next Journal, I think 
you will be satisfied that it is advantageous to use it. 

Mr. W. F. Snow: Mr. Somerville made a remark just now which is of great 
interest. I mean with regard to the waste of ammonia in farmyard manure. 1 
think that the use of jiow'dor gypsum has been very much neglected in tliis 
country, where the heat is so great and the atinos])here is so dry. There is not 
the slightest doubt that in every stable 50 per cent, of the ammonia coming 
from horse droppings and urine is lost. In Germany, where the farmers are 
perhaps further advanced in practice and science combined than anywhere in 
the world, and in some parts of England, every stable has u bag of powder 
gypsum. A handful is thrown down in the stable, and that has the effect of 
fixing the ammonia in the manure instead of allowing it to escape. You will 
find that Professor Lowrie uses gypsum ; and if our farmers could only sec that 
they could make their stable manure twice or three times as valuable by putting 
a handful of gypsum powder in their stable per diem, well, I am sure they 
would not go along as they are doing now. Gypsum should be used as much 
as possible, because it certainly docs enhance the value of stable manure. 
(Applause.) 
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The C'liAiUMAN: I have before mentioned the necessity of potash for 
potatoes. Perhaps we have someone here from the Channel Islands ? If so 
he will know that large quantities of potatoes go from those islands to London. 
The y arc raised by manuring with seaweed, which contains potash. That is 
another instance showing that potatoes require potash. 

Mr. J. Hill : Yes ; we have it at our very hand and do not use it. 

Mr. J. Lawril (Port Pirie): Some forty years ago they used to burn man¬ 
groves for manure. The salt wc get out of the swamps is, I consider, a great 
benefit to the land. I think it stiffens the straw in the wheat. I alw^ays use it 
for mangolds. I grow a good crop of mangolds, although our country is dry. 
I have a crop on my land from one end of the year to the other. I am digging 
good potatoes now. They would have been a splendid crop but for the recent 
hurricane. Common salt is an advantage, especially when you can get it cheap 
about these swamps. We have gypsum within some inches of the surface. 
Y"ou cun shovel it up like a seam of gravel. I think 1 shall use it when I go 
back, because I save a very large quantity of manure'. I put on 300 loads of 
manure this year. 

Fodders for Hills Districts. 

Mr. W. Pearson (Meadow\s Jiranch) read the following pajier:— 

The of what kinds of fodder plants to grow is of the utmost importance, un the 

success of the dairying industry depends so largely im it. The dairying industry is <d* 
very great importanro to the farmer in the South, and ospecuill} in the Hills, and 1 am 
I'oiivinced that it cannot he carried on successfully unless heavy croj>s of suc< uient green 
food caa ho raised for the i‘Ows during the summer and autinun, except in a few fuvorod 
spots, whore th<’rc is natural herbage all the year round. These places, however, are few 
and far hetw'oen, and even there th(» yield of milk would he doubled if llu; cows had a 
liberal allowance of green fodder. In deciding what to plant throe things have to he 
considered, vi/., quality, (juantity, and e.ost; or, in other words, wo must de<*idc what 
crops wdll giv(‘ us the he.st value at the least cost. As there ar(‘ so many to choose from, 
this may seem a formidahh' task. As far as my ex])ericnce and <‘hs('rvations go, howtjver, 
I think wc an at once come down t<i six, viz., lucoru, mangolds, sorghum, maize, ]>rairu‘ 
grass, and (dovor in suitable places. I propose to deal witli tin* lirst four pnmupally. 

iMvertf ,—All things considered, I think this the most suitable for the stiff clay soils so 
frequently met with in the hills districts. The plant is i)cronnial, thus saving labor and 
expense in cultivating, which is considerable, as this class of soil is v'ory heavy to work, 
and ean only Ikj cultivated satisfactorily in the* autumn, and then for aimiial crops it is 
useless except for winter green feed. 1 have found it answer well to sow lucern with 
barley, oats, or ryf‘ on such soils, but the cereals must be sown thinly, and be cut early if 
at all rank, or it will choke the lucern. When sown thin the lucern will grow all right 
and be protected trom frost, while the green crop is not so liable to lay. Lucern also gives 
a continuous supply of the kost of food from S(‘ptcinber till June each season. The first 
two cuttings (‘an be dried for hay, which 1 consider is the* very host feed that can possibly 
be giv(m to cows in the wiut<^r, as they not only give a largo quantitv of rich milk, hut 
keep in good condition to an extent not equalled by any other food, except com, that 1 
know of If liberally top-dressed with manure, four or live cuts, each 2ft. long, can he 
obtained, making an enormous yield. To obtain thi* best results the lucern must be cut, 
not grazed, and he given a good dressing of manure, harrowed in after the last cutting 
each season. 

The old adage “ What is worth doing is worth doing well” applies particu¬ 
larly to this crop. I know' of no other plant that wuTl respond so readily and surely to 
liberal treatment, both as regards cultivation and manure Unless they are so treated, 
however, the growa^r will inevitably be disapi>omted, except on rich virgin soil, which will 
not require to he manured. 1 (‘onsidor from 40 tom to 60 tons of mangolds per acr(^, not 
taking into consideration the summer pickings of loaves and thinnings, a good crop, whilst 
80 tons, or even more, is within the range of possibility. The thinning and leaves alone 
wdll give almost as much feed as is got from many gretm crops. ITie land should get a good 
coating of stable manure, and be ploughed deeply in May. Then in July dress with 4cwts. to 
Oewiis, of boneduBt, and, except on land where sjilt naturally exists, from 4cwts. to Sewta. 
of salt, per acre and plough it in. About the end of August or beginning of Septem¬ 
ber plough lightly and sow the seed in driUs about l^in. deep, and from 2ft. to 2ft, 6in. 
apart. Thin out at hoeing time to 4in. or 6in. apart, when they will make rapid 
growth. About November or December every other plant, or even two out of three, 
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can be pulled, leaving the rest 2ft. x 1ft., or 2ft. 6in. x 1ft. 6in., the latter being pre¬ 
ferable if the land in rich and th(! crop growing strongly. About a month later a 
heavy crop of leaves can be gathered, and this affords a good opjK>rtunity, which should 
not be lost, of loosening the surface of the ground. The oftoner this can be done the 
better, and J think it pays to do the work with hand hoes, as the plants are tender and 
gf5t badly damaged by the horse and scarifitT, and besides, tliore is no implement does 
its work so thoroughly as the hand hoe. The* (‘ost of growing an acre of mangolds is 


about £12 1 Oh., made up as follows:— £ s. d. 

Fort/y loads farmyard manure', at 28. 6d. 5 0 0 

Carting and spreading same . 2 10 0 

6cwts. bonedust.. 110 0 

5cwts, salt .. 0 10 0 

1 Ploughing (two or throc! timew). I o o 

Hoeing and weeding . 2 0 0 


Total .£12 10 0 


Land so treated should yi(dd from 00 Ions to 80 tons of mangolds, whi(;h makes the cost 
;is. to 48. per ton. Many may doubt whether su<-h a crop can be grown, but let us 8e<‘ 
how it works out. 1 do not think Hlbs, will be thought too high an average- for the man¬ 
golds, seeing 30lbs. is no uneommon weight. With the plant 2ft. x 1ft. apart, weighing 
Slbs., ('ueh tht) crop will total about HO tons, but even if half this yield is obtained it will 
be a good return on tin; outlay. 'J"hen there is another thing wdiich makes a ('rop of 
mangolds inor»‘, valuable than most other crops, and that is it can be drawn on from 
November till tin; following Sejitember, whereas thi* etluTs must be harvostfid within a 
mtmih or two. I would, however, r<*pcat and emphasize the importance* of heavy manuring 
and thorough c»\ltivation if a good crop is to be obtained. 'I’his season, at a neighbor’s 
]dace, I saw a hired man pulling ami scraping m/tngolds scarcoly larg(‘r tlian radishes, 
and two cows would eat thfun a.s fast as he could get them ready. * Needless to say, such a 
crop would scarcely pay. 

Stnujlnn)! and Maizt ,—The treatment for these is practically the sninr. ^'hey will ]»ro- 
ducc‘ good cro]»s on ordinary potato land, even without manure, but they wdll certainly 
give better resiiHs if manur(‘d. 1 know of one iii.'stance where three successive crops of 
mai/c have been growm on a piece of land without any manure, and thi< last crop was a 
very gfxal one, being 7ft. to Sft. high, and vitv thick. 1 ju’efer sowing broadcast to 
drilling, for the ri'uson that the, plants arc thicker togt'tlier and cousequeutly finer than 
when drillt‘d in. Vnli ss cut very young maize and sorghum should be chaffed, anti it 
is a good pmetieo to mix about a bushel of bran wnth sufficiint rnaizt* for on<‘ meal for a 
dozen cows. J find the cows like it better if it ih allowed to lay in a lu'up for about 
Iwauity-four hours and become, lieatcd. 1 liavt* freipiently chaffed enough to last three or 
four days, and the c(»ws apptMr to like the last feed b(*ttor than thi* first, e\on though 
(piite black and apparently n»tien. Maizi* does not si*em to gist! very siitisfactory results 
when fed to cows, and most farmers in our district lm\e left off grow’irig it on this account, 
t )f the sorghums I find Hohuis about the best. If cut young a second < utting can be 
obtained. 

Kod and whit<‘ clovers, prairie grass, millet, and a number of other valuable fodders 
might b(i dealt with, but 1 considiT tliosi* alread> mentioned the best for all practical 
purposes in the* Hills. Luceni should yield uhout 20 tons of green feed per aero, at a (*ost 
of, say, £1 per acre after the first year; mangolds, -10 tons and nmre*, at a cost of’,£12 I Os ; 
and maizo and sorghum, 10 tons to 20 tons, at a (‘ost of i’3. 

Mr. T. Hardy ((Central Burc'au}: I should like to know the reason why maize 
is disliked for feeding cows. I recollect, when I visited Kiama, in New South 
Wales, some years ago, I saw maize growing very extensively for feeding dairy 
cattle. 

Mr. Pearson ; 1 think it is disliked because it does not give satisfactory 
results. I will mention one or two instances in my own district. For two 
years, in December and January, or perhaps a part of November and De¬ 
cember and the early part of January, I w'as feeding cows on the thinnings of 
the mangold crop, and I was getting an average of tw^o and a half gallons per 
day a cow. When 1 finished that I started on the maize crop, and to give the 
animals every advantage, I chaffed it. In a fortnight the same (‘oavs were down 
to five quarts, just half the milk. I have had the same experience two years 
following, and 1 have not grown much maize since. My experience is borne 
out by that of my neighbors* 
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'I'hc Genehai. Secretary : lliat is certainly not the experience all 
throufjh America. Mr. Charles Hake has grown very good crops of maize on 
the j)lains here up to eJuly. These he got by deep cultivation and heavy 
manuring. T know one year he obtained a yield of fodder at the rate of 32 
tons per acre, or 34bush. of maize or corn from the same stuff. Every year 
he eiiltivated maize to a considerable extent on his farm wu*tb the most favorable 
results. The American experience is that maize is the most nutritious kind of 
fodder grovrn. It beats sorghum, but for nutfiment maize, at the time the 
corn is glazing, is far beyond any of the millets, and gives most satisfactory 
results. In the paper just read Mr, Pearson told us that it would cost AJ2 lOs. 
per acre for carting and spreading manure. I think it is most likely he has 
not used a manure spreader. Mr. (diaries Uake had the Kemp manure 
spreader. The stuff was raked up on the ^vagon, and on the field, by turning 
the handle of Die appliance, you can shy the manure out in any quantity you 
like. I am surprised ihat, after the number of times it has been exhibited at 
the shows, our farniei's have not taken to this a])pUance. They have gone on 
laboriously carting their manure out on the field, while this machine does the 
work of ten men and docs it much more effectively than ten men would do it. 
It is a sim])le >vagon with very simi>le machinery, which can be detached in a 
short time, so that you could turn the vehicle into a market wagon, 

Mr. M. Paoman (Riverton branch): 1 know a farmer who paid £40 for 

some such machine, and it did not w'ork well. 

Mr. J^EAKsoN : T would like to point out that I did not find fault with the 
growth of maize on account of the quantity of tlie crop, for I have been very 
successful in tluit respect. I have had maize 10ft. high, and as thick as 
possible. 1 have grown it at the rate of 40 tons to the acre, but it did not 
com})aro favorably with the other crops in feeding cows. 

The Chairman : Would that be due, do you think, to its being somewhat 
watery, through growing too strong and too high and having very little sugar. 
IVrhaps that may liavc caused your cattle to dislike it. 1 entirely agree wdth 
the Secretary that maize is a very good food for the cow^s. 

The Genebal SErRETAUv: No doubt. 

The Chairman : Has Mr. Pearson ever tried the cultivation of gram in the 
Hills? 

Mr Pearson : No. It w^as tried some years ago in the Hills, having been 
introduced from India, but it w^as not a success; but 1 believe if it were intro¬ 
duced now, wdieii we are going to do more than we did in the early days, it 
W'ould prove successful. 

Mr. T. IIarbv : I and sonu* others tried gram, but an insect got into every 
pod. 1 believe that was the reason the cultivation of gram w'as not continued. 

Mr. Badman: When did your cows like the maize beat, Mr. Pearson V 

Mr. Pearson : I think they liked it better when the corn was more in the 
milky or doughy state. 

Mr. 11. Giruins (Cherry C/ardens): I have tried maize in all stages of 
growth. I have chatted it with hay and with sorghum, and I have found no 
better results. It w'ill keep cow'S in good condition, but decreases the quantity 
of milk. I have ({uitc given up the growth of maize or sorghum for dairying 
purposes. Where you can grow Tartarian oats and chaff it with hay I think 
you will find much better results than wdth sorghum or maize, 

Mr. W. H. Hi OHEs (Mylor): 1 do not think that maize is very much good 
for milk production. It keeps the cattle in grand condition, and pigs will pick 
up fast on it. I think that clover cannot be beaten for milk yield. For all 
ground fecnl—I speak of the Hills—I do not think that lucorn can be excelled, 

1 have it under irrigation, and get up to six cuts in the year. In the dead of 
summer I cut it each month. The first cut would go 3ft. or a little over, and 
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the others are not so hiffh. In clover 1 get two cuts in the year off Alsike and 
three cuts off Perennial Red, but the Alsike really yields most. The cows get 
thin when they are eating clover, though they are given as much as they like. 
It is very rank, 

Mr. T. : I would like to ask if anyone has had experience in growing 

lucern on strong clay land. We have at McLaren Vale some heavy clay flats, 
rich black soil, to which lucern does not take very kindly. It is difficult to get 
a good crop off it. 

The Gkneral Secrktauy : Have you tried a g<»od dressing of lime? 

Mr. J. W, Da EL : Has your land at McLaren Val(‘ any salt in it? 

Mr. Hahbv : Though there are salt s])ots there, the land I speak of is 
fairly free from salt. 

Mr. Dale : Do you get fresh water? 

Ml'. Hardy: Yes; perfectly fresh. 

A Delegate: Did Mr. Gibbins or Mr. Pearson ever tost the cream results 
from feeding their cows on maize? 

Mr. Pearson: No doubt Mr. Gibbins %voiild be able to answxT that ques¬ 
tion more directly than I could. At our factory we are paid by results. I got 
no higher ])erccntage when feeding on maize than on other feed. 

Mr. GI mu NS : There was a corresponding decrease in my case when maize 
w'as used 

The Gknerai. SECiiETAR'i : If Mr Hardy tried a good heavy dressing of 
lime on his heavy clay land, and worked the land as Mr. Pearson has suggested, 
I think he wo'dd obtain good results. lie would want some 30bush. or 
401)11*^11. of lime to the acre. 

Mr. J. Smith (Hawker): Tiie only kinds of fodder wc can get to take root 
and grow^ are lucern and sorghum. We have had some splendid sorghum 
growing in the summer lime, and also some beautiful crop< of lucern. We 
have not tried it for feeding dairy cow's. 1 have much pleaNure in moving a 
Vote of thanks to Mr. Pearson for his excellent paper. 

Mr. llroHKs: I ha^e very much pleasure in seconding that. 

Mr. Hardy : It is indeed a very jiractical pu])er. 

The motion was carried. 

The Congress adjourned at -l /i p.m. until 7*30 p.m. 


Third Session. 

The sittings of the Congress were resumed at 7'30 p.m. 

Agrrioultural Science Classes. 

Mr. James Murray (Stockport Branch) read the following paper on behalf 
of his Branch :— 

In order that South Australia can successfully with other whciat-growing I'oun- 

tries, the members of tlie »Sto<'kport Branch of the Agricultural Bureau think the time has 
arrived when the usefulness of the Agricultural (‘ollegc might hi‘ considerably extended. 
Agricultural and pastoral pursuits have been, and no doubt will be for generations to come, 
the mainstay of the colony, and nothing should be left undone to improv<* an<l increase the 
productiveness of the soil. We grant that the Agricultural College is doing good work, 
and must prove of great benefit to the colony; but it is not doing a.s much as it might do. 
The great majority of farmers cannot spare their sons from the farm for three or o^'en 
two years, apart altogether from the fees that have to he paid. We contend that as tht' 
fanners cannot go to the college, the? t'ollege should as far as ]»os8ible go to the fai-mors. 
This at first sight seems a big and unworkable undertaking, hut as it is done in other 
British colonies, why not here In the Dominion of Canada, in the province of Ontario, 
they have five Uoveninient colleg<m, which send out competent men with travelling dairies 
to go into every part of the province, thus bringing the lah^st and Iwst methods to the 

C 
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farmers. Free lectures are also given at the various colleges and other places, and they 
are all well attended hy young men Itesults of this are showing in the wonderful strides 
made in ohoebo and butter production in Ontario, and the exco}>tional position which the 
Canadian cheese has gained in tlie English markets during the last few' years. During 
1881 the value of ehoose exported to England was 000,000 : in 1891, i00,000,0001bs., 
valued at $10,000,000; and in 1893 the Canadian export of cheese had risen beyond 
133,000,0001hs., which was 53 per cent, of the whole British import, and valued at con¬ 
siderably over $13,000,000, all mainly owing to the cfl’orts of the Agricultural Colleges 
througliottt the provinces. Cannot the same or sonudliing siniilar he done in regard to 
wheat-growing and other products ? Wo want educating up to the latest and host means 
of getting good returns for our labor. We want more scientific education. One great 
drawback to the farmers is we know very little of the fertilising properties of tlm nume¬ 
rous kinds of artificial manures now' on the market, or the right kinds to mix. Another 
drawhaok is we do not know for a certainty w'hat properties our soils are deficient in for 
producing the best results. A farioei may spend pounds upon manures or combinations of 
manures that his land does not require, and the confi»"quenc(‘ is the money is thrown away. 
Another requirement is knowledge of the best way and time to apply th<' manures; a 
mistake here w^ould no doubt be a great loss. The great point is how are we to acliievo 
or get this scientilio education P We think only by ha^uiig classes in connection with 
the Branches of tlie Bureau, or in any fanning <*entre whc‘r«' sufficient iiidneemont 
offers. A student w'ho has gone through his term, j)assed the examinations at the 
Agricultural College, and is willing should he api>ointed h) the Government at a moderate 
salary to travel round tlu- various (dasses, wliich could be held, say, once a month, to 
instruct those who are wulling to learn something of the 8ci<uu;e of agnculture, W(3 do 
not propose to go very de‘eply into tlu' science, but perliups sufficient to teach us how to 
analyse the soils and manures The wdiole matter should he under th<‘ sujiorvision of 
Professor Tiowrie. No class to )m formed under a qivon ruimherof members. A small fee 
might he charged in advaiwe. The lecturer Ci)uld inform tho students what book or books 
to read up, and at the end of the tt'rm »5xaminations could he held and certificates, or 
something similar, he given to those successful in passing. After reaching a certain 
standard, if a member WLshed, o]>portunity sliould he ufforilod him to cornjdete liis studies 
at tho Agri('uUural Co]l<‘g<‘. We have no doubt that lluTti are a great number of young 
men who would ho glad to take advanbige of this mode of acquiring a{i{‘ntific knowledge 
who could not afford to go to the <*(dlc*gc for the wh<»le term. And w'o think it w'ould 
ultimately prove of great benefit to the colony at large through the instructor travelling over 
a large area of th(‘ colony, also through increase of carriage on the lailways tlirough the 
increased cnips, &:c. 'j’rusting that this matter will be thoroughly discussc'd and brought 
to a happy issue, wo submit the following clauses for the w'orking of tho classes, viz.: — 
Clause 1. Appointment of a student who has passed his examination at the Agn<*ultural 
College, or other suitable person approved of by Professor Eowrii*, as a lecturer or toucher, 
at a moderate salary, by the (Toveriimeiit. Clause 2. 'fhat for a commenrement classics he 
established in connection with the Branches of tht; Agricultural Bureau, or other farming 
centres where sufficient inducement ofVf3ri’d w'ithiii easy roach of rail or (oach. Clause «3. 
That no class ho started under a minimum of ought members; eJasses to meet monthly. 
Clause 4. Tliat a fee of not less than I Os. Od. per annum he charged, payable in advan<‘o. 
Clause 5. That on a student reaching a certain stimdard opportunity should be given him 
of finishing his studios at the Agricultural Colleg<* if he wished. Clause fi. Tho conrsi' of 
lectures could he drawn up by Professor Lowrie, and the w'holt‘ sclieme be under his suj>er- 
vision. Clause 7. I'hat where practicable for classes t<i attend, examinations could beheld 
annually at the Agricullural (\)llege by Professor Lowrie, and ccrtificatesor other acknow¬ 
ledgment given to tho successful students. 

Mr. Murray concluded by moving—*• That this Congress of the Agricultural 
Bureau respectfully requests the Honorable the Minister of Agriculture and 
Education to endeavor to establish a system of agricultural science classes in 
connection with the Agricultural College.’* (Applause). 

The CiiAiKMA?^: I would suggest that the proposition be amended by insert¬ 
ing the words “ under the supervision of Professor Lowrie.** (Hear, hear). 

The Genkeal Secrktahy ; Yes; and the words “ in the country districts.** 
Mr. Mu BRAY : 1 have no objection to doing that. T will mo\e then—“That 
this Congress of the Agidcultural Bureau respectfully requests the Honorable 
the Minister of Agriculture and Education to endeavor to establish a system of 
agricultural science classes in the country districts under the supervision of 
Professor Lowrie.** (Hear, hear). 
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The Genkkal Secketary (Mr. A. Molineux): I think that the proposition 
by the Stockport Branch is an admirable one, and 1 have much pleasure in 
seconding it. When we rememl or that what has been said to-day as to the 
want of knowledge of many cultivators of the soil of the nature of manures 
that they wish to apply, or ought to apply, we shall, no doubt, all agree that 
education on that particular subject alone is very much desired. Some farmers 
say—J applied such-ai-d-such a manure, and did not get any result.*^ They 
do not know what it is. Perhaps the application of potash or phosphoric acid 
is necessary. Up to quite recently some farmers in the North held that it was 
altogether wrong to apply manure to the land, because it burned the crops; but 
the mistake they made was that they used the wrong manure, and in the wrong 
way. Nitrogenous manures applied to ctTeal crops directly often has a prejudicial 
effect, but the cxj)erience ol the use of chemical fertilisers proves that manures 
applied in the proper way, and at the proper time, will have a beneficial effect. 
In older civilized countries agricultural education has been taken up by the 
Governments, with very great benefit to the whole nation. England, perhaps, 
has not been so far advanced in that diicction, until quite recently, as France. 
The great Napol(?l)n supported agricultural education, and established agricul¬ 
tural classes and fanu schools all over France, and the results have been extra¬ 
ordinary. D(‘nmark has clone much the same thing; but Denmark sent 
instructors all over the country, and when they went to the farms, the farmers 
found that they had much to learn from them. They did learn much, and 
Denmark has jumped from being a very mediocre state into one of considerable 
inifiortance. Agricultural education in America has become almost a science. 
Millions and millions of pounds have been spent, and large sums are still being 
expended in all sorts of experimental stations and farms, and not only the 
Americans themselves, but the people of the world, are benefiting by their 
work, (jermany, too, is not at all behindhand. They have agricultural educa¬ 
tional institutions throughout the country South Australia is about as far 
beliiiul in regard to specialists for educating the people as any of the Australian 
colonics, except, perhaps, ra'-mauia. But \\c have the Agricultural Bureau— 
(applause)—and we have, of course, amongst the Bureau some l,ouO of tlie 
brainiest men in this colony to pick u]) and im])art knowledge, and so, after all, 
Soutli Australia is, perhaps, in a better position with respect to agricultural 
(education than all tlie otlu'r colonies with all their experts, and with all the 
(‘xpenditure upon the attempts to educate their farineis. Altogether, I think 
that this proposition b} tiie Stockport Branch is one that ought to be very 
vigorously supported by every member of the Agricultural Bureau; and if they 
do support it, I believe it will not be long before we have the idea carried into 
practical effect. (Apj)lause.) 

Mr. VV. CoiiNrsn (Gumeracha): 1 think we are very much indebted to the 
Stockport Branch of tlie Bureau for introducing this subject to the (onsidera- 
tiou of the Congress. The paper we have listened to is a very good one 
indeed. Until we obtain the knowledge we are seeking for—that is, scientific 
knowledge in connjjctlon with agriculture—wc shall not be able to arrive at 
perfection, and get the most we possibly can out of the ground. The 
Gumeracha Branch has already appointed a committee for the purpose of 
taking up the matter, and 1 believe that, before another winter passes, a school 
will bo established in Gumeracha for the purpose of imparting scientific know¬ 
ledge in connection with agricultural pursuits. Hitherto we have been very 
much like a doctor administering medicine to bis patient independent of wdiat 
the disease might be ; and, until we aie able to get a proper knowledge of the 
component parts of the soil and the necessary fertilisers we wish to put in, we 
shall not bring our profession to perfection. (Hear, hear.) h'or a long time I 
have been advocating a scheme— I do not know whether it will be carried out 
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or not, but I hope it will be—for having our soils analysed. I believe that it 
is quite possible to educate our young men in this matter. They could come 
to my place, for instance, and take a section and analyse it. They could take 
section by section, and they could go to my neighbors and do the same. 
Lectures could be given in the neighborhood, and they could be taught in what 
way certain soils are deheient and what manures need to be supplied. They 
could learn how to detect what is necessary to secure good returns from the 
land in the locality in which they live. (Applause.) We heard to-day that 
a manure that did not suit one pait of the country does suit another part, yet 
both manures are neces'iary for certain soils. We ought to learn what is 
requisite for our own localities, for the districts in which we live. I very much 
disapprove of shifting about. I think that a man has a lifetime of education 
on one farm. (Applause.) I have been more than forty years on the farm 
upon which 1 am living now, and I find I have more to learn now^ than I ever 
had; and yet I can get as good crops now as in years gone by, and I hope to 
get better yields as the years pass. I have tried sab, and am trying various 
kinds of manures. It is an education to us, but the educafion will not be 
complete until w’c know by analyses what we require for life soils. I would 
suggest that we should visit one another’s farms- 

Professor Lowkie: Hear, hear. 

Mr. CouNisH : And see what each other is doing. For instance, I should 
like to visit Mr. Pearson’s farm at the Meadow\s; I have asked him to come 
and see mine, I should like lialf a do/en or more to visit rny farm and see for 
themselves wdiat have been the effects of certain kinds of manures and methods 
of treatment. Last year 1 tried bonedust and Thomas phosphate and super¬ 
phosphate side by side. A peison w^ould have a much better idea of the utility 
of those manures if he saw their effects. (Applause.) 

Mr. W J. 8tone : I think it would be advisable if a hand-book on manures 
were issued, that would show^ us the analyses, and tell us what to use, and how 
to apply them. We would then not make the mistakes we ate making now. 

Mr T. Ha^rdy : I do not wish to throw cold water on the proposition made 
by the Stockport Branch, but I consider that they are expecting rather too much 
from a scheme of that kind. 1 do not think that science classes of the character 
mentioned in the paper would he able to bring forward young men capable of 
anal)sing soils. (Hear, hoar.) It would take a good deal rn(»re than science 
classes to accomplish anything of that sort, because the analysis of soils, as 
Professor Lowrie will tell us, is one of the most difficult things in cliemistry; 
and even at the present time pretty good authorities say that it is hardly possible 
to arrive at the true nature of the soil of a farm simply through the aiial^^sis 
of small portions of the earth taken from various places. (Professor Lowrie— 
Hear, hear.) The effect of manures c.an he ascertained by most people them¬ 
selves in a very simple way. On a portion of their land they can mark off 
certain patches, more or less as they think fit. On one they could try nitro¬ 
genous manures, on another phosphates, and on another potash manures, and they 
could then find out from their own land the kind of manure that would best suit. 
I am doing sometliing of the kind this season, at the instigation of our Chair¬ 
man, with respect to manuring vines. 1 think it can be carried further, and this 
year we may try a few more manures than we are using. Science classes 
would undoubted^ do good, but it would not be wise to expect too much from 
them in the way I have pointed out. 

Professor W. Lowrie, M.A., B.Sc., Principal of the Agricultural College 
at Roseworthy ; Through the courtesy of the Central Bureau I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of looking at the paper before it was read. There are certain things in 
it that I am inclined to agice vvith ; there are other things that I think I might 
justifiably take objection to; and there are other matters which appear to be 
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altogether wrong and in error. In the fiist place tho })aper has proceeded on 
the understanding that g»uierally the farmers of South Australia cannot afford 
to allow their sons to attend a technical institution—the Agricultural College, 
or the University, or elsewhere—wlicre they could get a knowledge of elementary 
science. I should be very sorry to think that ugiicullure in South Australia is 
in such a miserably poor plight that farmers owning land in the colony cannot 
afford to do that which costs one-third of the expense' that many farm servants 
in my native country of Scotland can .somehow afford. There are now in the 
University of IMinbtirgh men who are sons of sheplierds and peasants. If by 
thriftiuess and very much hard work a young man fioiii the peasant class can 
take his degree at the University, and attain to a high position in the country, 
where the cost is £7t) or £80 per year, why .should it be beyond the reach of 
farmers’ sons here Y He ma}^ get it by a scholarship, but to obtain that scholar¬ 
ship he has to take it out in haul work. At our Agricultural C’ollege the fees 
are £30 a year. Tlicre are six scholarships, hut in no } ear since their establish¬ 
ment have all the 8cholarshi])s been taken up. There are districts from which 
a single candidate has never come forward. If these scholarships were in 
Scotland, instead of having four or five candidates, you would .sec 4,000 
or 3,000 for tlie same opj)ortunitios. And where would these boys come 
fromy d'hey would not come altogether from the well-to-do classses, genemlly 
s[)eaking. but from the laborers, cai'])cnters, blaeksmiths, small farmers, or 
farm servants I thirdc that the Stockport Branch i.s a little beside the 
<j[uesti(>n when they say that the average farmcT in South Australia cannot 
afford to send his son to the Agricultural College. Many can afford to send their 
sons to St. Peter’s, Prince Alfred, or Way colleges, at an expense double that 
involved in sending them t<» the Agricultural College, They do that because they 
think tliat it is fashioiuihle, and that it may prepare them for some profession ; but 
tli(‘ professions in South Australia,as everywhere, are very well loaded up. (Hear, 
hear.) There arc better oppoitunities for men with brains on the land in South 
Australia than in any profession whtitever. f Ap])lausc). Why should farmers 
endeavor, by gi'ing their sons this classical education, to get them to drift 
into a profession at which they will not make as m\itdi as they might do 
throtigh sending them to some institution where natural and physical sciences 
are taught, or, better still, at the Agricultural College, where tliey are prepared 
for working the land to the best advantage ? Whde 1 take exception to that 
pait of the paper, I would say again that I am perfectly sure the average 
farmer in South Australia can very well afford to ])ay £30 to enable his son 
to get an elementary technical education. Another reason mentioned in the 
paper is that the farmer cannot do without his labor. I am sure if most men 
tiy they can do without that labor. (No.) Well, I have to speak somewhat 
plainly on this point. 

The Gknkrat. Skcketary : Hoar, hear. 

Professor Lowrik; I do not think any farmer is justified in keeping his 
sons on his farm and letting them miss an opportunity for bettering themselves 
ill the world, simply that he himself might have a little more leisure. ( Laughter, 
and hear, hear). I am speaking of what I know. There aie heads of families 
in fairly good holdings in South Australia who go driving, who go to political 
meetings, tea meetings, Bureau meetings, while their sons are driving the teams. 

The Gen eral Sec hetahy : They go to Bureau meetings at night. (Laughter). 

Professor Lowrik; They go in the afternoon sometimes. Is it fair for a 
man to let his sons be hewers of wood and drawers of water, while he drives 
about and deprives them of the opportunity of education, tluit they might have 
greater advantages in after life. 1 do not think any farmer is justified in doing 
that. A man who has brought children into the world, and has taken the 
responsibility of rearing them, should give them the best chance possible, that 
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they might succeed in the competition in the world. (Applause). Do you say 
that the average faiincr in South Australia cannot afford to be without his son’s 
labor, and cannot afford to pay £30 for his education at an agricultural institu¬ 
tion ? I scarcely think so. The paper goes on to speak of the desirability of 
greater efforts being made to popularise scientific teaching, that is, to extend a 
knowledge of the best methods of practice. Tliat, of course, is very desirable 
in South Australia, as in any other community, and the colony is doing a good 
deal in that direction. My colleague. Professor IVrkins, for example, is 
spending half of his time in going from one district to another giving 
addresses and demonstrations on pruning and one thing and another, and 1 
believe that much good has resulted from his work. (Applause). 1 have 
lectured in different districts, and, without boasting, am just as well qualified 
to lecture as anyone who is likely to go out under any such scheme as is here 
proposed; yet I have gone to fairly large townships and not had an attendance 
of above eight, and talked on a subject which I believed was pregnant with 
importance and interest to the farmers in the district, if one in my 

position, the head of tlie Agricultural College, cannot get an attendance—in 
some places one docs get a most flatteiing altcndance, but there are certain 
places where you do not have much of an attendance—one is inclined to fotu* 
that men, in a sense smaller men, who arc not in such a responsible ])osition, 
would not get anything like the attendance that either Professor Perkins or I 
get; so 1 am a little bit doubtful ^\hetl)er the effoits in that direction would 
result in the good that the Stockport Jiranch anticipates. I, however, agree 
very much with the proposition that evening science classes in certain districts 
would be of the very greatest advantage to the young farmers in those districts 
and to even those who are older. (Laughter.) However, I >^ould not expect 
too much fiom these evening classes. You may think that by attendance at 
evening classes for a few years once a week if you like, or say five years, a 
man would he able to analyse soil, hut he could not do it. 'Phe profession of 
analyst requires a very long and practical experience. \"ou miglit just as well 
take a clerk from an attorney’s office, give him three days’ ploughing, and 
expect him to carry off* a first prize at a ploughing match as expect a student 
who had only the opportunity of attending an evening class to he able to 
analyse soils. Chemical work of that character rccjuiies work in the laboratory; 
it is not to be got from books. Y'ou have to make blunders and mistakes. 
It is like the practice of fanning. Everyone must make mistakes. And so a 
person has to buy his knowledge of chemistry, ft can only be obbiined by 
working at the bench for two or three years, and he would be a smart man if 
he accomplished the task in that time. My firm belief is that lectures on 
chemistry are of little value, and that valuable knowledge to be gained is in 
the laboratory where the student has to work practically. It would be 
impossible for evening science classes to have such full eejuipments as would 
enable young men to get a working notion of chemistry. But I will show 
wherein I think the scheme could work out well. At these country classes, 
which might almost be called reading unions, if you like, young men could come 
together and learn. In Great Britain they have classes under the Science and 
Art Department. Under that scheme, teachers or farmers, or booksellers, or 
anyone else, if they manage to bring a sufficient number of pupils together, can 
start evening science classes. By the regulations they are bound to have a 
certain number of meetings of their classes. They generally meet two nights 
in the w^eek. They start about November, and the examinations are held about 
May; and if they get their pupils to pass first class they receive from the Depart¬ 
ment £2 for each pupil, and if second class £l each, while for those who fail 
they get nothing. Under that scheme I know, from personal experience, that 
ynung men have got and are still getting a smattering of science that they 
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would othcrwiise never have heard of. In my native district a young fellow, 
who was a bookselier, induced some of his friends to unite with him in forming 
rt class. A committee was formed according to tlie regulations, and he 
started teaching science. He ohtained the grants from those who passed 
in that particular class, and in a few years that man was earning from the 
Science and Art Department £300 a year from his evening classes; which 
after all was a very small considcradon compared with the good he Avas 
the means of doing to the young men in the district. I am bound to 
do wliat 1 can to urge the establishment of sueli classes. (Applause.) 
I knoAV from personal experience the great benefit they have been to me, 
and I think very Avorthy results wmuld come from such classes here, pro¬ 
vided they were not started on too ambitious a scale, d that too much was 
not expected of them; and jiroAuded. of course, the Aoung men wdio attended 
had the grit and perseverance to enable them to take advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunities there given. 1 am a bit doubtful Avhether South Austialian young 
fellows have in them that Avhich is necessary for them to tuke full advantage of 
such opportunities. (laiughter.) The youth of iliis country are too easily and 
too well brought uj). If the colony is to benefit by any such scheme as the 
Stockport llrunch ])roposcs, I think it would depenii largely upon the efforts 
of the pupils, ratlier than upon the efforts of the teachers. If the pupils attend 
with the determination to get knowledge from somewhere, they Avill get it 
readily enough : and if they get nothing more than a hint, or something that 
will lead them to where the information (hey desire can be obtained, A^ery much 
good will result. One gentleman }>resent spoke of the desirableness of issuing 
handbooks on manures. There are dozens of hand books on manures—Munroe's, 
Johnson’s, Storcr's, Griffith's, and others. 

The GKN}:RAn Secreta-Ky: You haA^e to pay for them, (f^aughter.) 

Professor LoAViin:: At these evening classes the teacher might haA'e these 
different books on the table, and 1 think a class Avhose membeis formed them¬ 
selves into a sort of reading union could benefit themselves very considerably 
by takintf say one of these books at a time, .studying and discussing it chapter 
l)v chapter. It would he a great deal better for farmers' sons if, instead of 
forming literary sotdc'ties, avIutc you see jiapers delivered on Shakespeare ns a 
dramatist—(laughter)—or on some other poet, they formed reading unions 
Avhere they took up a systematic study of, for example, manures: because that 
AVQuld help them in everyday life, and shoAV how b(‘st tliey can w’’ork their 
land and get a living out of the soil. (Applause.) The Stockport Branch 
proposes that students from tiie Agricultural Gollegc might be appointed to 
take up the Avork of the science classes under my direction. I would scarcely” 
like to see a student do it. Supposing he is one of our best students. If he 
got into this work he might receive a salary of £80 or £00 from the Govern¬ 
ment. He would be, say at Riverton one day, at Kapuiida another day, and 
at Gawlcr another day. He would probably get a notion that he knew all 
about agriculture—(laughter)—and he wmdd stop Avorking. 8o if a young 
man at that time of life Avero put in a position where he is not obliged to w”ork, 
and work hard, it is A^ery unfortunate for him; and I would be sorry to see 
our be.st students under.ake that class of work, for fear that they would settle 
doAvti in a certain groove, and not continue their agricultural life. I think 
better results vt^ould be obtained if the younger men in the Education Depart¬ 
ment took up the work. In England, Scotland, and Ireland teachers in the 
country districts, if they desire, and if they taught these evening classes, can 
attend the School of Mines in London for a certain time and rec eive the benefits of 
the laboratory for agricultural chemistry. They get lectures in chemistry, and in 
addition are paid SOs. a week to keep them in London, l^hey” are giA^en a sort of 
bonus for good results in scientific teaching. Now, I think that the Education 
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Department in this colony, without ever feeling it, could take a teacher, say 
from Mount Gambier, another from Riverton, and a third from Petersburg 
for the first year, send them to the Agricultural College, to enable them to teach 
the elementary ])iinciples of agriculture in the countr\ districts. A man who is 
accustomed to study could obtain a lot of information in one year. At the Agricul¬ 
tural C'ollcge he would see the whole cycle of farming operations; he would work 
in the laboratory, and altogether obtain vsufficient information to qualify him to 
conduct agricultural science classes in the district from which he came. The 
Education Department would never miss him; the department could provide a 
locum tenens. If some such system of drawing teachers from different parts 
of tlxe colony as that were adopted, you can see how in a few years clashes 
would be established pretty well over the couiitry. I really think that that 
would be a much better })lan than to appoint a number of young men students 
from the institution with which I am connected. Besides, these country 
teachers have experience in teaching. Education, as much as farming, is a 
matter of experience. Unless you have worked at it, and for a considerable 
time, you do not know what it is The young student from our institution at 
Roseworthy is not a teacher. He does not. nor can he be expected to, know 
how to communicate information, ICvery man should be thoroughly trained 
in the methods of irn])arting information to others, and I thifik if teachers from 
the country districts came to the Agricultural Uollcge and spent a )ear, or 
better still, two years in seeing and learning under Professor Perkins and my¬ 
self, they could go back to their own districts and conduct (dasses with very 
great advantage. (Hear, hear.) At one time I thought that the Agricultural 
(College work might be extended by sending out students as instructors, but 
after having fully debated the matter over in my own mind, 1 think it-would 
probably he a misfortune for a youth to get such a billet. Everyone, I think, will 
agree with Mr. Cornish that the education on a farm is that of a lifetime. There 
is sometldng for everyone to busy himself with watching what is taking place 
directly under his eye. Nineteen-twentieths of farming is but the application of 
the power of keen observation and smart business ability. If a man but simply 
read the lessons before him, and listen to the traditions of experience, he will 
come pretty near making the best out of the conditions of his land. (Applause.) 
One thing in which our fanners at the present time are somewhat at a loss is 
a knowledge of the chemistry of manures. The j)ractical>sense farmer has 
not that knowledge, but if lie has been well educated at school he has the 
1 ) 0 wer of accurate observation and the power of initiation. Those who visit 
the college next Monday will be able to see from experimental plots there 
exactly what the land wanted in particular manures. There are few eminent 
agriculturists living who would put stress upon the analysis of a soil as a means 
of ascertaining what is the capacity of that soil, or what manures it requires. 
You put an analysis of soil before me. I would not dare tell you what that soil 
would grow from the analysis, even though it was a good analysis. I would 
want to see the class of country, I would want to know the rainfall, and what 
weeds or timber were growing upon it. So you sec you must not expect too 
much from a scientific education. A scientific education, though, would help 
a good practical man. What we want in South Australia is a place with some 
15,000 or 20,000 acres, which w ill be thoroughly w^ell managed, with a balance- 
sheet of all the operations properly sot out and published, where young men 
can see the best methods of practice, the best implements used, and the most 
advanced moans of taking out of the land what is in it. That is what we want 
more than scientific training The great majority of our farmers require more 
business methods, less eommis.sion work, and more direct work—more unity 
amongst themselves, and less trusting to the agent. I hope the motion will 
result in classes being established in country districts; but I believe much more 
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good is likely to come through the teachers already in the districts being taught 
agriculture than through students at the college going round to teach. 
(Applause ) 

The ChaibmaN : Some of you will doubtless recollect that a few years ago 
a committee was appointed to consider something of the kind. 

Mr. W. C. Grahay : Four years ago. 

The ChatRKAN : Was it? It was intended that teachers should go to the 
Agricultural College during the vacation in December and January ; that they 
should be taught for some time, and beable, after attending lectures and taking 
part in the form work, to instruct to some extent, not merely the advanced 
scholars in their public schools, but subsequently science classes such as have 
been mentioned to-night. Of course we cannot lay too much stress upon the 
way in which the teacher has been brought up to teach. The Professor has 
told you already, and 1 know very well that it is not very easy for a man who 
has not been trained or brought up as a teacher to instil knowledge so easily as 
a teacher would do. Already wc have done something, or at least the Govcin- 
menl have made a commencement in establishing a secondary agricultural 
school in Adelaide, and secondary schools arc to be established elsewhere, I 
believe. (Hear, hear). That is a way in which a groat deal might be done, 
and it will no doubt be the means of leading young men eventually to the 
Agricultural College The Profes.sor says that the majority of our farmers are 
able to send their sons to tlie Agricultural ('Ollege. That may be true or it may 
not; but it seems to me that all those who are sending them to other colleges 
are fully able to support tlu^m at the Agricultural College. What, after all, does 
the farmer in South Australia w^ant ? He w^ants a practical education, and not to 
learn how to dress himself—(laughter)—or to take a degree. (Hear, hear.) 
The practical education that fanner.«»' sons would receive from some of these 
teachers would be very useful. The teacher at the secondary agricultural 
school in Ad(daide is one of them. There is a gentleman at Templeton, I do 
not recollect his name, but I know' he takes a great intcrCvSt in agriculture. 
He goes in for experiments, and they are really w^orth looking at. I hope that 
the results of his work will be published. It may be said that there are 
teachers in the colony who will take up the matter, and will actually establish 
such classes if the young men themselves do.sire to attend. We km)W what is 
the case in Scotland and elsew'bere. 1 may say that in Germany it was never 
intended that young men jtist leaving an agiicultural station or college should 
go about as itinerant teachers. No ; the Government have scut out men who 
were older and could command more respect, hut who have certainly had a 
thorough education, it may be contended that the young num at the Rose¬ 
worthy College have had the advantage of a thorough education, but they are 
too young. I agree entirely with the Professor. When they leave I should 
not like to see them taking up ihe teaching busines^s. I should like to see 
them behind the plough at their fathers’ holdings. (Applause.) I agree with 
almost everything Professor Lowrie has said. Bat it is for you, gentlemen, 
who know what you w^ant and what you think is best for your sons, to speak 
on the subject. Please either support the scheme proposed by the Stockport 
Branch or move an amendment to it. 

Mr. J. A. Haslam, B.Sc. (Housemaster and Teacher of Science at the Rose- 
worthy Agricultural College); I congratulate the Stockport Branch uj)ou the ideas 
they have suggested, but 1 do not agree with the whole of the paper. The idea of 
having science classes in a community like this naturally is a most admirable 
one; but how those classes are to be run, what sciences are to be taught, are 
matters of detail, are important questions, which will take a lot of thinking 
out. One sentence in the paper runs: “ We want more scientific education.” 
Scientific education is a well-sounding phrase. It sounds tiptop when a man 
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can say that he has been “ scienlifically educated.'* But what docs it mean ? I am 
inclined to think that a boy who has been educated at a public school, 
and has proceeded fi’orn there to college and afterwards to the IJniversity, and 
reaches his third year at the University, then finds he is in a position 
to know a little about scientific subjects. The Stockport representatives propose 
that science classes should be started in various districts, and that farmers and 
their sons should attend to derive scientific education. 1 doubt whether they 
would get it. For one thing, the man who attends will probably not have 
had sufficient elementary education to enable him to gravsp the scientific educa* 
tion. A man can he educated to a certain extent without having all this 
elementHry scientific education These science cla^^scs will be of no use what¬ 
ever unless they are absolutely practical. I have had a good deal to do with 
teaching science, and tlie older I grow—1 am not very old yet—I see that the 
only way to teach science is to teach it practically absolutely. 

Professor Lowhik: Hear, hear. 

Mr. Hasiam : Supposing a man attending one of these science classes takes 
up a text-book; without a piactical demonstration, it would be of little or no use 
to him. You know far more about the uses of bluestonc on the farm than 1 do, 
and yet I can teil yon more about its chemical qualities. But of what use is it to y> u 
to know that bluestone contains so many parts of cupper sulphur, and oxygen? 
I have befii at the Agricultural (k)llege for some time how. J knew practically 
nothing about practical agriculture when I went there, but throxigh walkiiiij 
about the farm and seeing how things are done, and keeping my eyes open, I 
am now able to walk through a paddock and read it as I would a page in a 
book, and tell you the way in which it has been treated. The only way to 
tost manures is to use them and find out their effects. What advantage is it 
to you as farmers to know the chemical composition of manures? It is of their 
practical use that you want to know. (Hear, hear.) 1 entirely agree with the 
IVofessor in the suggCxStions he threw out for conducting these classes. If a 
teacher were appointed to travel a])out from di<^trict to district and lecture to 
these classes, he would have to be fully equipped with an apparatus for every 
science subject he taught, (»r 1 venture to think his teaching would he useless. 
Other points have occurred to me, but Professor Lownde has dealt fully 
with most of them, and with the assurance that I am heartily in sympathy 
with the idea of science classes being formed, 1 think 1 have said as much as 
I need. (Applause.) 

Mr. D. B. Stribijng (Stockport Branch); As a member of the Stockport 
Branch 1 have to thank you for giving the subject of agricultural science 
classes such a cajntal liearing this evening, notwithstanding that the discussion 
has been somewhat unfavorable. I do not think that the paper has fully con¬ 
veyed th(^ idea that w^e intended. When this matter was brought up it was 
suggested that our secretary should read a paper at the flureau Congress. 
The establishment of these classes was proposed with the idea of bringing the 
young fanners moie into touch with the Agi{cultural College, for there has 
been a want of sympathy—I don’t know why—between the farmers and the 
college. Of late years the prejudice has almost broken down. This has been 
the case, at any rate, since the establishment of the Bureau and Branches, and 
since lectures have been given by Professor Lowrie and Professor Perkins. 
The idea was that if we could establish these science classes, and get half a 
dozen or more young fellows to attend each one of them and listen to the 
lectures, they would in a little while have ambition sufficient—if they could 
manage it-to enter the Agricultural College. These classes would act as 
feeders to the college. In the first place our Branch wrote to the Secretary of 
the Central Bureau, asking for advice in bringing our scheme forward. We 
got no information on the subject. The General Secretary said they did not 
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think the scbome was workable, but that they would be glad if we suggested 
a workable scheme. We formed a committee, and drt»w up what we con¬ 
sidered to be a workable scheme. Some of us did not think, for instance, 
that a student of the college would be most suitable. The words “ or other 
suitable person’^ should have been added to the clause. Although a majority 
of the speakers have clipped the wings of our proposal rather than favored it, 
I believe good will come out of it yet. I hope that the matter will not be 
overlooked hltogether, and that the Central Bureau and the various Branches of 
the Bureau which have done so much good for the agricultural portion of South 
Australia will try and formulate a practical scheme. Professor Lowrie thinks 
that the average farmer can afford to send his sons to the Agricultural College. 
I know in my distrud it has been as much as a farmer could do to keep together 
and pay his rent, and in some instances farmers have found that they have had 
a big deficiency, compelling them to call a meeting of their creditors. I hope 
that the day is coming when the farmers of South Australia and the Agricul¬ 
tural College will be able to shake bands with each other. I believe that that 
day is fast approaching. (Applause.) We are undoubtedly reaping very gi’eat 
advantages from the existence of the college. Although these agrimiltural 
science classes may not be established on the lines suggested by our Branch, I 
hope that they will be formed, and that they wdll lead to good results. I am 
glad that you have received our })ro])OS‘il so well, and that you have discussed 
it HO impartially. 

The CiFAiRMAN : T do not think that the proposition itself contains anything 
that even Professor Lowrie will object to, unless it is his owm name. No one 
has exactly said that agricultural science classes would not be an advantage 
in the country. 1 think that every speaker has admitted that they would be an 
advantage. If you pass this resolution, then the Minister of Agriculture with, 
perhaps, the principal and t<uK*hers of the Agricultural College, and also the 
members of thc(’eiitral Bureau, might have to woik out a practical scheme. 

The (jENEUAn Skcretauv : 1 would suggest that the word “ elementary’’ 
be inserted before ‘"agricultural science cldsses.'” 

Mr. Jak. Mukuay : Before the resolution is put I should like to say a few 
words with respect to the Professor’s remarks. The population here is very 
thin compared wdth that of Scotland; the opportunities are not as great here. 
I think that during his residence amongst us Professor Lowrie has (*ouie across 
the upper ten of the farmers, not the general run of them. (Laughter.) I 
know from experience that in the district from which I come there are very few 
farmers who can afford to send their sons to the Agricultural College. It is 
not only the £30 for one year, but if a farmer sends his son to Roseworthy it 
is for three years, unless, of course, the .student passes an examination first and 
gets a scholarship. The country is handicapped. It is all very well to have a 
secondary school in Adelaide; fanners’ sons cannot afford to come to Adelaide, 
notwithstanding the small fees. If the son is absent the farmer would have to 
pay for labor on the farm. We have to remember the keen competition of 
late years, and 1 ask, where are the fai*mcrs who can afford this? They are not 
about. (Hear, hear.) On the other hand, I do not think it has been con¬ 
tended that we want to make analytical chemists of the farmers. We know 
very well that to be an analytical chemist a man must serve a term for much 
longer than a mechanic has. But it is difficult to tell w'hat will happen. These 
classes may be the means of bringing out a Baron von Liebig. (Laughter.) 

Professor Lowrie: Hear, hear. 

Mr. Murray : The Stockport Branch would be quite agreeable to fall in 
with any workable scheme. We have not put our proposal down as hard and 
fast, and if Professor Lowrie, or anyone else, can bring forward a practical pro¬ 
posal, I feel sure that the Stockport Branch, or any other Branch, will be only 
too pleased to support it. 
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Profefe8or Lowuik: I am in full sympathy with the first part of the resolu¬ 
tion, that is as to the desirability of establishing a system of science classes in the 
country districts. But 1 should like the words “under the supervision of Professor 
Lowriechanged to “ under the supervision of the Education Department.*^ 
(Dear, hear.) The man who is in the position of Principal of the Agricultural 
College and Peacher of Agricultuie has an abundance of work, and more than 
he can undertake, let alone additional duties. The work is sufficient in itself 
for any man, no matter hoM" good he may be. 1 have to sacrifice my work now 
in order to do departmental work. I am here to-night and shall be here again 
to-moiTOW niglit. 1 had to spend the greater part of to-day working in my 
study when I would like to have been on the farm. 1 was preparing for my 
lecture at the congress to-morrow night. In addition to managing tlie farm 
and keeping myself abreast of the agricultural literature, one has to spend a 
certain time teaching, and I feel it would be asking too much to place these 
science classes under my supervision, seeing that already 1 have so much 
departmental work put upon me. The principals of the agricultural colleges 
in the other colonies have no departmental work of this nature. I will move 
that the words “ under the supervision of Professor Lowrie,'^ be struck out, 
with the view of substituting under the superNision of an agriculturist in the 
Depaitment of Agriculture.** 

Mr. Murhay : 1 am agrecjible to the amendment of the motion in that form. 

Mr. C’. H. lIussKY (Port Elliot) : When Professor Lowrie came out to South 
Australia 1 had a great deal to say about the Agricultural CVdlego. I do not 
know wliether the Professor will remember that I mentioned to him on one 
occasion that I thought the best way to reach the agriculturists w'as to allow^ 
thoroughl}" practical men—such as I am cjuite satisfied l*rofessor Lowrife is—to 
go throughout the countr} districts ami give whatever information was neces¬ 
sary to the farmers. I considered that was the best method to benefit the 
agriculturists of South Australia. The small producers, those men who are 
struggling very hard and have as much as they can do to make both ends meet 
and get biead for their families, really cannot afford to send their sons fo 
Roseworthy. I second the amendment moved by the Professor. 

The amendment was carried, and the motion, in the following form, was 
unanimously agreed to:—“That the Congn^ss of the Agricultural Bureau 
respectfully recpiests the Minister of Agriculture and Education to endeavor 
to establish a system of elementary agricultural science classes in the country 
districts under the supervision of an agriculturist of the Department of 
Agriculture.” 

Portable Baling Presses. 

Mr. II. A. Gilms (Mount Pleasant Branch) read the following paper:— 

For many years [aisi 1 Imve >>oen impressed with thcnecessityformakingbottoruseof straw 
instead of burninfic or allowing it to rot on the ground. As it is bulky, light, and slippery, 
th(‘ difliculty of carting and stacking, ospocially in windy weather, at a roasoriablo cost is 
no doubt a mam reason why it is not m(*re used for bedding, feeding, and slielter-sheds. 
Livery Htable-keepcrs and hairymon arc driven to use seaweed and sawdust for litter, 
where straw might and should i)e much more plentifully used, not only for the Ijonefit and 
comfort of lioused stock, but also to inereaso the supply of manure, which is becjoming 
yearly of more apprecjiatcMl value, as thousfinds of pounds' worth are anuully imported; 
while in a season like the invsent much loss of life of valuable stock could have be(?n pre¬ 
vented had the hulk of past seasons’ straw been saved. Within my knowledge, for many 
years past the Police Department have paid .C2 per ton for litter straw, while at half that 
cost it should often leave the grower a profit; and the consideration of the suhjtK'.t should 
be of more than passing importance to our farming coraraunity. For some years past our 
Government has boon offering a sulistuntial prize for i stonc-gathoring machine, and wore 
such a prize o€ered for the macliine now und(T consideration inventors might succeed in 
inventing a suitable machine, W 3 now have binders which cut and sheave to a certain 
size, tied with one band* Provide a similar machine to cut and tie with three bands, 
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sheaves square if possible instead of round, say ten times larger, with appliance for cutting 
off each end of sheaf, and we then have a lot of straw in small compass suitable for loading 
and stacking even in windy weather, or for building walls for shelter for paddocked stock, 
or sides of sheds, and in time of need available for fodder. The inventors who provide us 
now so (commonly with the binder and the sowing machine should be able to make such 
machines. Another plan would be to cut and rake, or use collectors, to gather straw into 
largo rows, and have a ma(‘hiiie on wheels, into which straw would be pitched from the 
rows, and trodden into a square hale box, say 12ft. long, 2ft. wide, 3ft. deep, while above 
sides of such box a wider rack-shaped frame would receive straw and enable it more easily 
to slip down to till the bale box, which, when full to its sides, sliould he provided with a 
strong loose cover like a woolpross. Securely fixed on either side of bottom frame-timbers 
should be chain fixings for ratclud presses, so that otuj man on oach side could pr(3SB (con¬ 
tents to the require(i tightness, seciure with nine hoojiiion hands, forming one hale 12ft. 
Icmg hy 2ft. wide, by about 30in. deep; the strain is then removed, and cover, and with a 
crosscut saw^, similar to the ordinary tooth hay-knife, cut off the two (mds, and two 
more su(d\ cuts 4ft. apart would give throe halos of straw of convenient size for carting on 
trollies, stacking, or building. On one .side of press, between io]> and bottom frame- 
timber, should be a door full length, similar to railway trucks, w^hich, by removing bolts, 
would fall downi and liberate the bales as in woolpresscs, and machine would then move on 
to be again filled. '1 lie work should bc^ done imniediateiy after stripping, wlien days are 
long, ground hard, and the straw of good quality, by one horse and tw'o men, so that tlic 
cost IKT ton should not be gr(*at. In conclusion, 1 trust otluTs wdll think over my sugges¬ 
tions; and should the matter havtj the approval of the llureau, and that body approach our 
Government wnth a recommendation for a suh.stantial prize to bi* otlered under tiie auspic'es 
of our lioyal A., H., & F, Society, 1 have no doubt an eflieient machim* would result, of 
g(jn(iral utility to all farmers. 

The Okneti.\l Secrktarv : Time after time, as agricultural editor of the 
Observer^ ius editor of the Garden and Fields and as editor of the Journal of the 
Agricultural Bureau, I have mentioned the American eontinuous baling press, 
into whicli two men and a boy can pile stravv as fast as they like; as rapid!} as a 
man can tie them the bales are made up. There are two of tlie.se machines owned 
by Messrs. (Uutterbuek Brothers. They have been exhibited at Shows here, 
and notwithstanding all the piibluniy that has been given them, an invention 
apjiear.s now to be wanted for a cut crviss saw, w hen this continuous baling 
press will do all the work. In America and \'ictoria they make buildings of 
these bdes. It is possible to make ensilage stacks wdth them. The hales are 
just the ordinary size of the hay bale. They are built up with walls of about 
9ft. or lOft. high, and if necessary, a galvanized iron roof can be put over them. 
In times (.»f scarcity of feed they pull thorn down and use them. 1 hope to give 
some illustrations of these in the next Journal of the Bureau. 

Mr. J^mr.LiH (Mouet Bleusant): Our idea is to have a portable baling press, 
w’hich you can have in the paddock, simjily press the stuff’ in row\s on the 
ground and take your bales home. 

The General Secuetaiiy : The machines of which I .speak are portable. 

Mr. Phillis : You could stack up these bales too and keep them for 
) cars. 

The General Secretary : The machines I speak of are portable, and the 
horseworks form part of the machine, but there is no trouble about them. 

Professor Lowrie: I would support Mr. Giles to the extent that some 
machine convenient for the haling of straw" is very dc^sirable in South Australia. 
1 see one of my students sitting m the room. He had to turn an old sort of 
of screw. We have been doing this for years. Students as w'cll as teachers 
would like to have one of these continuous presses That machine in the show^ 
last year cost £187, Tome it seems that there was not the material in the 
machine to justify such a price. (Hear, hear.) No doubt the patents and the 
import duty make it so costly. If b) some means or other, by offering a prize 
say, for a cheap machine which can be brought out w hereby our farmers can not 
only bale their straw but bale their hay, it would certainly be a lasting benefit to 
this colony. (Hear, hear.) Men up country, if they could put up straw or hay 
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in a small compass and send it down, would find they had a Avide market. I am 
rather inclined to support Mr. Giles's paper, or Ihc recommendation to the 
Government to offer some encouragement to mechanics to work out a suitable 
straw or hay baling press to meet our South Australian conditions. It was said 
that the Government are paying £2 per ton for straw for the police. This year 
the Government are paying £2 10s. or £2 15s., and I do not think they have 
ever paid less than £l 17s., and if wc could get stiaw into Adelaide by some 
means of baling it would probably pay tbe expense of binding the crop, cart¬ 
ing the straw, and paying for the threshing. 

Mr, H. A. Gilkk : I move—“That the Government be requested to offer a prize 
for the invention of a portable baling press.'' I see the advantages of a porttible 
press. If the straw could be handled in the paddock instead of being carted 
away, it would be much easier. In the Hills districts wc have so many windy 
days that we cannot work half the time, and sometimes not so long as that. 

Professor Lowrik : I secoml Mr. Giles’s proposition. 

Mr. Gilks consented to this motion being put in the following form :— 
“ That the Government be requested to offer a prize for the invention of a straw 
or hay haling machine, portable or otherwise.” 

The motion so put was carried unanimously. 

How to Produce our own Fertilisers. 

The Genkral Secretary read a short paper by Mr. H. Napper, Johnsburg 
Branch, on this subject, upon which there was no discussion. 


Fourth Session.—T iiiritsDAT, September 9. 

Ihe C'hnirman took the chair at 10 a.m. 

The Value of Fruit as a Food, and the Making of 
Cider and Fruit Wines. 

The Chairman (M.y. F. K. H. W. Krichauff) read the following paper :— 

There ure three papers in the latest Jmrual of ihv Riujal HortmtUwul England, 

dealing with th(3se questions, from which I make some extracts, and also from a paper hy 
Professor Dr. Noasler, Fruit has a food value that has never been overrated, generally 
underrated, and it is, oven in this warm climate, with a large section of this carnivorous 
community, sadly neglected. A learned professor, who lived for months on a few ponce 
a day in London, said—“ Give me good broad and pure water, and T have the neetjssaries 
of life; add an apple, and 1 have its luxuries.’* And as regards the solid food, apples, 
pears, and apricots contain 2oz!S. of food in the pound, wliilo grapes contain Sozs., chorries 
2 J 0 /. 8 ., and bananas 4-5|oz8. in the pound, and the several nuts Hjozs., dried apples, raisins, 
and dates llozs., figs O^ozs., and prunes ll^ozs. Preconceived notions of the value of 
foodstuffs, which our immigrants brought from their birthplaces, and their offspring 
accepted as gospel, make it necessary to educate them from a hygienic, dietetic, and 
economic, view, to a revision of their mode of living. Flesh foods fonn the principal diet 
with probably more than half our population, while fruit finds too often no s^e, and 
rots on or under the trees. We have encouraged fruit-growing, but not also the con¬ 
sumption of it. We may blame the growers for not fomiing co-operative societies and 
depdts, from whick the consumer can, at all times, and not merely after midnight in the 
markets, obtain fruit at reasonable rates, without tho intervention of middlemen. The 
advantages to both producers and consumers are undeniable. How well such societies 
thrive in the TTnited States, if properly censtituted! In Germany there are now many, 
and one fruit-selling co-operative society at Gbemhurg, on the lliver Main, disposed, m 
1896, produce which realised £25,000. It is unfortunate if there are no leaders who will 
learn in that direction, for 1 am afraid the only gardeners’ co-operative society here should 
do far more. To most of us tlie use of tho tomato as food was unknown while children. 
What large quantities are now consumed, althotigh they contain only loz. of solid food in 
the pound, and it is a suiqiriso to me that other fruits have not made the same progress in 
public estimation. Aind why do not men from Herefordshire^ Devonshire, WUrtemburg, 
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and elsewhere, who valued, at home, good cider and perry, make it here, where so many 
complaints are made about the difficulty of finding a market for anything but tho very 
finest fruit. Their taste, I presume, has not entirely altered, and a demand for such a 
wholesome, refreshing drink in our hot country is sure to spring up if anything like a 
good article is made free from harshness, tartness, or excessive astringency. I had no 
opi>ortunity to obtain any late figures of any cider factory in England, but that of 
In’(^yoisen Brothers, at ^rankfurt-oii-the-Main, is known over many countries, and 
certainly one of the host Tsually—and also in 1896—about 64,000cwts. of apples are 
purchased, from which two million litres (Ifpts.) of cider are made. After being washed 
the apples are lifted by steam into the mill, from whic^h they arc passed into eighteen 
presses of hydraulic or other patterns. Four or five persons attend each of them. The 
must is carried by means of leather pipes into subterranean fermenting vats in a wide 
room, 30ft. underground, and warm, so as to quicken fermentation. A winding staircase 
runs around the lift, which is used for removing tho big casks to the surface. By this 
staircase you go still 60ft. deeper into large cellars, cut out of the limestone^ whore you 
find about 1,000 big casks containing the finest cider, holding from 1,100 litres to 1,600 
litres ea(‘h. These ar<.* mark(Kl with such names as “ Marcobninn,” “Nierstein,” and 
other well-known Rhenisli wines, from which pure cultures have been used for the 
fcniiontatiou of the cider, noth withstanding their high price, and thus the cider got its 
very fine taste and aroma. (Considerable quantities of cider have, liowever, to be stored 
in other collars for w*ant of room. A winemaker surely can Tnakf3 cider, tho process being 
S(» similar, although the ferrrientatiou may require spiunal attention and knowledge how to 
regulate it. 'I’hc low alcoholic strength is another great advuntago in a summer drink, as 
cider never contains as miudi as 10 per cent., mostly no more than 4 per cent., if the 
fernmntation has been stopped before the full amount of ab’ohol has been developed. 
Tlie malic acid in eider is a health-giving product, and recommended against gout and 
rheiiniatism, stone and gravel in tho bladder, while the tartaric acid in wine forms with 
liiru' precipitEites, which arc said t<) be the principal causes of these disorders. If the 
Agri(‘ultural and Horticultural Society, or our (rovernmtmt, wt^re to ofi'er for sonic years 
substantial prizes for the best cider or perry manufactured in South Au.stralia an industry’ 
might ]>e eni'ouraged, which would utilise produce now wasted. Of course we cannot hope 
to export chler to Fiiiglaml, although there seems to bo an unlimited demand for a good 
quality at low prices, but we might find a market in some of the islands in the tropics, if 
the (’ider is not made from refuse apjib'S of all varieties, or sweet apples only, or even 
those that arc unripe. Many of the ajiplos used for culinary j>urpos(‘s are also good for 
cid('r, but it may h<* necessary to plant special varieties, t<»<) harsh and astringent for table 
use, to supply to the cider the child cbaraetiiristic of good cider—its astringency. Their 
namo.s are Cherry flereford, Red Cowarno, (himmy, Hereford or Norman, Handsorao, 
Joeb\ Oab, Kingston Black, Royal Wilding, StrawbeiTy Hereford, White Hache, and 
others more lately lutrodueed into England from Normandy. Most rich, high-flavored, 
and sweet Hppb‘s iriakct good cider, but dessert apples are worth mon* tlian to make cider 
w'ith, although even in England (idermakers .state that they have used Ribston Pippins, 
Newtown Pippins, and the like 

I’he average must of fruit contfiins from 4 percent, to 10 per cent, of sugar; therefore, in 
any case, considorahly less than the must of gmpt's. During the formentation we receive from 
10 parts of sugar 4*8 parts of alcohol, and us a coiiHidorable quantity of water is generally 
added to the must of fruit, th(^ percentage of spirit is very small in such beverages. It is 
not 80 easy to keep them, or from changing the sugar into slimo inste^id of alcohol, as the 
fermentation in tho must of fruit is slow. After months, or even in the next summer, ivo 
find still largo quantities of sugar, perhaps 4 per cent, or mon*, in it 'Phe carbonate 
which rises daring this very slow fermentation is very refreshing in cider and perry, 
while, if the must were to ferment only a few days, they would be quite insipid. We can 
take it, however, for granted that no beverage which does not contain at least 5 per cent, to 
6 per cent, of its volume in alcohol will keep several years. I f you desire this the must should 
contain 8 per cent, to 9*6 per cent, of sugar. Only the best of applies and pears contain from 8 
per cent, to 11 per cent., inferior only from 4 per cent, to 6 per cent, of sugar. In a lecture by 
Frof. Dr, Nesslcr, of Karlsruhe, heldin Juno, 1896, the following directions are given:—“ The 
fruit should be ripe to make the fruit-wine keep better. Hard pears and very soxir apples, 
if sound and not injured, should bo kept some time to mature after picking. Worm-eaten 
or mouldy fruit, after crushing, should lie pressed at once to prevent, as much as possible, 
incipient fermentation in the pulp, which would give a had taste and make the must 
muddy. Round fruit, after being entshed, may remain two or three days if the pulp is 
properly kept under the must by means of a perforated false head, loaded with some clean 
stones, to prevent tho formation of acetic acid, and the temperature is low enough. 
You will obtain more must if thus kept, the fermentation is better, and the fruit- 
wine clearer. If there is not enough sap in the fruit pour some water on it. In 
many cases the addition of water to the pulp, after the first pressing and stirring the 
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pulp, is not ol)jo(*tional)le, if pressed after twenty-four hours; hut the pulp must he 
put at once into a cask and covered with water to prevent acidity. There should 
be no iron tools used, nor any iron on the mills and presses, or the fruit-wine 
will become black. Many pears and apples contain too little acid. Tliis you can 
supply through red or white currants. You add to their sap I50g. to 200g. of 
sugar per litre (about Ifpts.), let it ferment, and keep it in a well-bunged cask or stone 
bottle until required. Another way is to add per hocdolitro from lOOg. to 150g. of cream 
of tartar. Fifteen litres to twenty litres of the juice of cuirants to must of pears, for 
instance, would increase acidity in a hectolitre (22gall8.); 4g. to 6g, in the litre. The 
must of fruit should be filled in a woll-cleaned cask, which must not be sulphured 
again or it would prevent the after fermentation. In many localities the casks are quite 
filled, so as to allow the rising muck to flow over, and this is very good where the fruit was 
mouldy. For sound fruit this is not advisable, as much ferment flows over which would 
help to clear the wine. I’o draw off the fruit-wdno at the right time is very important, 
unless the fruit was first class, no water added, and the cellar very good. It is best, how¬ 
ever, to remove the ferment as so(m as it has settled, draw tho fruit-wine into a cjisk which 
has been but little sulphured 1 f no further fermentation takes place you may in that 
wise add from 211)8. to ‘libs, of sugar, or 3lbs. to Gibs, of cut up raisins to a hectolitre, unless 
tho wine smells of vinegar. Use at first sandbags on the biingholes, and afterwards 
tubes with glycerine as soon as the fermentation has slackened, also on tho casks from 
which you tap. Dr. Nessler speaks of three kinds of eider, of wliieh the second and third 
seem to mo pre^tty well alike, viz., summer must and must for sale. Winter must is the 
drink made from poor, or partially rotten, or damaged fruit, to which much water has 
been added and no sugar, ^fhere is no necessity to draw it off the leos, as it is not expected 
to keep more than a few months. Summer must is made of sound fruit, which must con¬ 
tain an unfermented must with 9 per (*ent. to 10 per cent, of sugar, or 56^' to 60® oochslo. 
If it does not contain quite ho mucli, add for every 5“ 21bs. of sugar ])er 22galls. You may 
add water, but in that case it roquir(‘S 24lb8. of sugar for each lioctoUtre of water used, or 
after the fermentation is on or you may add spirits of wine, nearly one litre for everj” 
31bs. of sugar, but sugar is preferable. The summer must and must for sale sliould bo 
drawn off the leos and kept in a good cellar, so as to keep during tho summer. 
At Goisenheim they prt'pare pure cultures of ferments for fruit-wines and use 
no other, and thus ensure a far better and always the same taste and aroma. 
If fermentation docs not go on very w'cU you may add 20g, sal ammoniac (salmiak), 
draw aft i wards off tho lees and put the wine into a cask, wliidi is not too much sulphured. 
Mr. Metzger stated, in a long report on the fruit trees of Wurtemborg, that the farmers and 
laborers use 300 litres of w^ater to Gewts. of fruit, and sometimes even more water, and it is 
a chief question with them to procure a sufficient quantity of fruit-wine. The \iHe of it is 
not only a healthy drink, but actually contains much nourishment. Hundreds of laborers 
take their bread and about three litres of fruit-wine, much of which is made from b(»rries, 
to tlioir work and live during tho day upon this, with perhaps a slice of cheese, until they 
return home in tho (‘veiling. 

Our taste lias b(‘en form(*d from habit, and surely it is a groat advantage, if we can 
gradually adapt it to use an article for food and drink, which is granted to us in South 
Australia in such profusion, and at the same time so sp(‘ciHlly fit for our hot climate. The 
value of tho ajiple as a food w^as already recognised in the lb*bio and in ever so many fables 
and fairy tah^s. In the mythology of Germany the World-Ash had as its fruit tho apple, 
which w»^a8 alwa 3 'H c,onsidered as good as a family doctor. It contains in its dry substance 
26 per cent, of soda, and tlio strawberry even 29 per cent., w^hich binds and carries away 
the carbon. The gooseberry contains 12 per cent., the plum 10])or cent., tho gprapo 11 per 
cent., the Htrawla^rry 14lj por cent, of lime, which is required fur the formation of bones. 
Of iron for the blood, 6 per cemt. is contained in the strawdierry, 3'J por cent, in the plum, 
and 41 per cent, in the gooscherry. No wonder, if children are so greedy after all these 
and other fruits, which are so rofroshing and contain so many nourishing salts. Fresh or 
diy fruit and jams should always bo on the table, instead of only albuminous food in the 
shape of meat, kc Tht^re was a time in Germany when nobemy was allowed to marry 
befoip be had i)laTited a number of fruit trees, but, without such compulsion and further 
amplification, 1 hop(; you will notice rny well-meant exhortation, viz.: You Bouth Austra¬ 
lians living so much on albuminous, starehy food, and that in a hot climate, contnvo to 
bring nourishing fruit-salts into your blood. 

l^e jimerkan Cidev and Vinegar Maker^ of Juno 12tb, 1897, contains interesting 
particulars of a novelty in cider making. A dozen or more tubes are arranged in a 
circle, w^hich are provided with a perforated false bottom. Each tub is filled up to three- 
fourths lyilh apples cut into small angular pieces, neither too large, nor too small or thin. 
A tank containing a steam ( oil to keep water to 76® or 80® P. is platted at sqph an elevation 
that the water may fiow gently by means of an indiarubber hose into tub No. 1, 
extracting a portion of tho juice, and, after passing through the perforated bottom, flows 
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by an exit hofte into the second and other tubs, so that the water becomes practically 
saturated with apple extract. From 90 to 9o per cent, of the sacjchariiie matter is easily 
obtainable, against 60 to 70 per cemt. by moans of (•rushing mills and presses. The fluid is 
also clearer, clarifies easily, and keeps better. Althinigh this extracting process is 
imitating that for the sugar beet, 1 cannot undorstatui why the apples should be cut into 
“ angular*’ pieces and “ not too small or thin,” while sugar bet'ts are sliced into chips of 
1 mm. thickness, which can far more quickly loach out the sugary juico. Another point 
is, that the water is to ho only from 76 to 80'" F., while it is lion tod for beet to 130"^. I 
should also like to know how the cutting is done. If with steel knives, I am afraid the 
cider will be soincwbat discoloured. To make cider vinegar, which is coiiaidored very 
wholesome and has a boneftcial effect upon tlxe digestion, th(' beat apples are selected. 
The cider must be exposed to the air as much as possible for two or three days by running 
from one vat to another very slowly over a board with a shallow groove in it, until the 
oxygen of the air has turned tlie sugar into vinegar. A Hill to protect consumers of 
vinegar against adultoration of cider and of other viuf^gars is introduced in the Nebraska 
Legislature proposing that no vinegar shall contain less than 4 p^*r cent, by weight of 
absolute acedic acid. Utah also forbids the s^lle of vinegar made from eomm(3rcial acetic 
a<dd. 

I believe .Vfr. Ileynoman is present. He will be able to give some explanation 
with regard to cider and vinegar making. 

Mr. O. C‘ Hkvxkman made a statement doseribing the manufacture of 
^megar. In the course of his I'emarks he said : The vinegar in this colony is 
mostly made from malt or from fruit, but a large quantity is not vinegar at all. 
It is adulterated and eonsis^s of acetic acid diluted with water, the acid being 
obtained from wood In a recent ca^^e it wa<( stated that much of the vinegar 
consumed in the colony was nothing but acetic acid colored with burnt sugar, 
and the (Government has been asked to prevent the selling of this stuff as 
vinegar. Those who sell it enn call it vinegar if they like-wood vinegar or 
any other vinegar—but they m\ist not call it real vinegar 'Phere is no better 
vinegar in the ^vorld than that manufactured from eider. The great bulk of the 
Ameriean vinegar is nothing else but cider vinegar America labored under 
tlie sa'ue difficulty as we now' labor under here, and the different states passed 
laws to prevent the sale of the stuff. The (diairman has explained the best 
aj)ples to use for vinegar. The best aj)j)leH which I have seen in this colony 
for eider-making is a large green \ariety growni at Mount (lambier. 

The Seckktaha : 1 wais in hnj)es that Mr. llaiinaford would bo 

luesent and explain to us how' he had made eider vinegar this year. He has 
left a Kanqde at the Ihireau office, and Mr, lIcMicman says it is very good. 
Mr. Hannaford has made about l.OOOgalls. thi> past year, and he thinks it wdll 
pay well. 'Phe (juautity of vinegar lie gets from a bushel of apples would 
give him a higher price than if he sold the ap})les in the market at low' rates. 
The advantage is that he can u.se all slightly deformed or s])eeked apples, or 
s\ieh as he would not regard first edass. ’Phe (diairnvuPs address I consider a 
valuable one. It gives hints which ought to powerfully impress the mind of 
every person in South Australia. We do not nse anything like enough fruit as 
food in this climate. We consume a great deal too iniu h meat, and it waiuld 
be far better if we used more fresh fruit and vegetables, and also dispensed 
with that horrible habit on the Australian continent of drinking spirits—the 
very worst thing we can do in a hot climate. (Hear, hear.) If anyone must 
have intoxicating drinks, let him take our whedesome and nourishing w'lne, 
which, whether made from grapes or apples, is a w'holesome and healthful 
beverage taken in moderation. I think it is rather dout)tful whether we can 
make cider in this hot climate under existing and ordinary circumstances. 
They ran make cider in the South-Kast with greater hopes of success than we 
can in this warmer part northw^ards. Several attempts have been made by cider 
makers from Hereford and other jdaces in England, including the late Mr. 
(lhas, Giles, of Grove Hill, who had been in the habit of making cider at home. 
He made 40hhd9. in a most apjiroved style, taking the grenitest care; but he was 

P 
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not able to sell it, and kept it for a long time as vinegar. I think he eventually 
emptied it away. You will remember a great to-do was made on account of the 
cider made by signor P. Villanis, C.E., for the late Sir R. 1). Poss, at Higher- 
combe. It w'as fairly good stuff. I had some of it. 1 drank some twice, and was 
very ill afterwards, (Laughter.) I did not drink much of it afterwards. I gave 
three or four bottles of it to some men who were digging a cellar. They sup* 
posed it was champagne. They did not know the difference. It did not hurt 
them; they were stronger than I was. (Laughter.) It was in cliampagne 
bottles, and fizzed. (Laughter.) I think our climate is too hot. Apples are 
more difficult to deal with than grapes, because they contain a good deal of 
albuminous matter. At any rate cider ferments very rapidly, and there ds a 
great deal of matter left in the liquid which will re ferment. But if we get a 
very deep cellar, say 2bft down, it is quite ])ossible that we could secure an 
even temperature Our (liairman spoke of using red and wbitc currant juice. 
I would like the ('hairman to tell us where we would get this juice. (Laughter). 
The Chairman gave the experience in Europe. The conditions pievailing in 
Europe might be very satisfactory to cider and fruit wines, but they would 
hardly prevail here. 

Mr. Heyneman : Cun you not substitute honey? 

The Genebal Sec bet a by : Yes; for some things. We could make honey 
vinegar. 

Mr, J. Laavbie : Yo\i have told us j our objections to wood acetic acid being 
sold as vinegar. Which is the more nutritious V 

Mr. Heyneman : Vinegar is nutritious; acetic acid from wood is not. 

Mr. W. C. Gbasby : 'J'lic difference between natural fermented vinegar and 
acetic acid and water would correspond to the difference between a mixture of 
water and spirits of wine ami natural wdne. 

Mr. J. Jennings (Norton’s Summit): Mr. Chairman, you say “Only the 
best of apples and pears contain from 8 per cent, to 11 ])er cent., and inferior 
only from 4 )»er cent, to C j)er cent, of sugar.” 1 presume that is the European 
test. Would ir be the same here? Would it be more or less ? 

The CiiAiBMAN : I cannot say ; probably more. 

Fruit Export and NTomenclature. 

Mr. G. OuiNN, the Inspector of Fruit, exhibited on the table four sample 
cases for the export of fruit. 

A Member : Quite a timber yard. 

Mr. Quinn : I do not think there is any need for an apology for this timber 
yard, as someone ha.s suggested. All those who export oranges and apples know 
very well that we have not yet arrived at perfection as regards the size of the 
case for use. (Hear, hear.) I think it is a point very much disputed, but 1 
hope to hear the o))inioDs on the subject of those present who have expoited 
largely. At the conference of fruitgrowers recently held in Brisbane, this 
subject came up for discussion, and a sub-committee wm appointed to try and 
thresh out the question of a case suitable for packing all types of fruit. The 
committee recommended in favor of the Peacock case, which is largely used by 
the Tasmanians, a specimen of which I have here. As regards the case we are 
using at present for export in this colony, all through the season I have heard 
complaints from exporters to the effect that is was unsuitable, and that it was 
wasteful of space for packing large-sized fruits. We can squeeze oranges a 
little more than apples, but it is not advisable to squeeze them out of shape, 
This ease—our export case, I mean—-measures outside 2Bin. in length, 13in. in 
depth, and 9in. in width. The outside cubic measurement is I ft. lOfin. The 
inside capacity is 1ft. 5 Jin. This would hold about sixty large-sized oranges or 
apples of about 3jin. diameter, and about 160 of the smallest grade—that is, 
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about 2jin. in diameter. It would take twenty-one cases to make up the ton, 
and at 85s., the price charged for insulated space in the ocean steamer to Eng¬ 
land, the freight would be 48. Id. per case. For the parking of the 2i^in. and 
3in. diameter fruits this case answers very well. I’he smaller size can be 
packed in regular rows, and the larger size in alternate rows. The Peacock 
case, in Tasmanian hardwood, measures on the outside lOin. x 15in. x 20in. 
Its dimensions are almost the same as those of the keiosine case, but the 
Peacock case will hold more fruit. The case being made of our softer \voods 
it wotild be necessary to use tliicker boards than in Tasmania. I have stood 
upon this case which you see before yon without in the least damaging the 
contents. In our soft woods it would be necessary tt> use thicker timber for 
the sides, making the dimensions of the case lO^in. wdde, loin, deep, and 20in. 
long; the outside cubic measurement 1ft. 9Jin., and tlie inside capacity 1ft. 4fin., 
a little less than our present ex])ort ea.se. The Peacock case lends itself so well 
to packing fruit that there is absolutely no w^asie space in it. This casewmuld 
hold seventy-five large fruits, while our export case would contain only about 
sixty large fruits, though its cubic capacity is an inch more. Tlie question as 
to whether fruit is more likely to be damaged by })re.s8ing against each other 
than by pressing agninst the partition is one u])on which I should like to hear 
opinions from gentlemen at this (’ongress. We can pack tw^enty-one and 
thirty-three thirty-fifths Peacock cases to the ton of s])ace. This at 85s. 
per ton would make it 4s. Ad. per ca.se. Though you give the buyer more 
fruit than in the other case, you see it can he sent for less. Mr. L. M. Shoo- 
bridge, of I'asmania, one of the largest exporters of apples from any of the 
Colonies, told us at the C.’onfercnee that he started >vi’h a f)rejudlce against the 
Peacock case, but that he used it all through last year, and was satisfied that it 
was a more economical case than the longer one used by the Tasmanians formerly, 
the outside measurement of which is 2Hin. long, loin, deep, and 7^in. wnde. 
Then I have here the Florida orange case, which is 27in. long, I3in. wide, and 
13in. deep. This case also lends itself well to packing oranges I tried it 
yesterday. It seems to pack almost any size well, hut it appears to be rather 
weighty. We find it measures 2ft. Tin. outside and 2fi. inside. For the larger 
oranges it does not seem to me to have the advantages of the Peacock case. It 
will hold only seventy-tw^o of 3Jin. diameter oranges and tliere w^ould be only 
fifteen cases to the ton, and at <»ur ])rescnt piices the cost would be 5s. Bd. 
per case to ship. I think it is hardly suitable. I'hen there is another case. 
This measures 24in. long, 11 Jin. wdde, and, with a partition in the middle, 
making each compartment 10Jin. wide, lOJiii. long, and 13in. deep. It holds 
seventy-two oranges 3.Jm. diameter, and the fruit will pack in very firmly and 
nicely. This case is over 2ft. outside measurement, and that is the draw^back, 
because we have been accustomed to w'ork 2ft. in the ship. One of the 
growers present to-day adopted a case which struck me as being a better one 
than this for large oranges. I hope he will be able to give us the results of bis 
experience with it. There is not the least doubt tliat wo must have a different 
case for large-sized fruits. We cannot pack different sizes in one particular 
size case. I should like to have the opinions of persons interested in the 
export of fruit, so that before the next export season we shall be able to adopt 
some uniform size. 

The Gbneeai. Secuetatiy : The Peacock case has no divisions ? 

Mr. Qitjnn: No. As n matter of stability this case does not require a 
division, and consequently packs better; but I am somewhat in doubt if a 
heavy body of fruit would carry better in contact wuth itself thair if separated 
by partitions. The workmen can handle the Peacock case for a longer time, 
or rather become less fatigued, owing to its being more convenient. 

The Chaieman : Did the Conference at Brisbane recommend a uniform 
case for the Australian colonies ? 
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Mr. Quinn : A sub-committee was appointed by the Conference to thresh 
out the question. Two representatives of this colony are here this morning. 
The committee recommended the Peacock case, and the Conference, by twenty- 
six votes to seven, decided that this was really the best for Australian purposes. 
It is economical for stowage. The Tasmanians claim that one of the advan¬ 
tages for this case W‘is that the wood from which it was manufactured was 
easily procurable. That seems to me to be a drawback for us. In Tasmania, 
where they have hardwood, that case could belauded in the orchard for a trifle 
under sixpence. Here, according to the piesent prices for our soft timbers, it 
would cost over a shilling. The boards would have to be wider. But the 
timber merchants are beginning to cut the prices somewhat, and I hope tl)at 
before long we shall get our cases much cheaper. 

The Gknekal Secretary : There are cleats on the sides of this case to 
allow of the passage of the air between the cases. 

Mr. Quinn : The recommendation of our department for several years has 
been in favor of cleats. 

The General Secretary : In regard to the divisi<ms it should be borne 
in mind that in packing, if you have sixteen corners to fill, it takes longer than 
if you have only eight. 

Mr. Quinn : In Tasmania the cases of hardwood are made §in. at the sides, 
and gin. at the ond.s, and tlic Tasmanians claim that the\v can put twemty-three 
cases to the ton in the steamer, wliile with our soft >vood we can put only 
twcL ty-onr. 

Mr. E. J. B. Erdy (late manager of the Produce Fxport branch of the 
Agricultural Department): In 'Jasinania they have no cleats fastened on the sides 
of the case. 'Fhis is owing to the shipping companies in Tasmania })rgviding 
all the dunnage. If this is continued in Tasmania and Victoria, I think they 
should provide them for this colony. They do not refuse to provide them, but 
we liavj adopted this syslem. Wc get twenty-one coso.s to the ton, and in 
Tasmania they get twenty-three cases. 

Mr. Quinn : I doubt if theie is a gicat advantage in putting so many cases 
to the ton. I believe it would be belter to Imve a case or two less to the ton, 
and devote the remaining space to ventilation. 

Mr. Eri>y : They calculate }ou the size of a case, and allow so mud) space 
in the steamcf, and if they do not pack a certain number per ton, as they should 
according to their space, the loss is with the shipping company, not with the 
shipper. 

The Chairman *. I understand that Mr. Sage proposed to open a discussion 
on the nomenclature of apples. We might very well proceed wdtli that .subject 
at this stage. 

Mr. W. Sage (Angaston); I’lie question which I wdsh to particularly bring 
before the (Congress this morning is the marking of cases and the Uciming of 
varieties of apples. Theie arc a number of shippers of fruit here, and they will 
agree with me when 1 say that different varieties have been shipped under the 
same name. 'I his causes difficulty and trouble for us in the London market. 
We see by the report from Mr. Young in London that the Cleopatra, or 
Ortley, apple has been forwarded to England under three names—New York 
Pippin, Pomeroy, and Cleopatra. Seeing that the market in London promises 
to be of great value to us, I think it would bo well to start this business on as 
good a basis as possible, and endeavor to pack our cases in as uniform a way 
as possible. I therefore think it is very desirable that one of the first things 
we should do is to agree upon some name for each variety. As a shipper of 
apples from Angaston I have been accustomed to look upon the Cleopatra as 
being the best variety, and I am naturally predisposed to that name. But I am 
quite willing to abide by any name that may be agreed upon by the majority. 
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(Hear, hear.) You can understand the difficulty that mi<>ht arise throii<?h 
people seeing the apple sold as (deopatra this year and the same variety dis¬ 
posed of say next year or the same season under another name. Of course 
that would lead to confusion, and make it all the more difficult for us to obtain 
a ready sale for our fruit. We packed in two sizes of eases last year—one 
like a case on the table and a narrower one. We found the narrower size 
unsuitable for packing large fruit, owing to the difficulty that Mr. Quinn sj^oke 
of, namely, to get the larger-size apple to lie evenly across the case I am of 
opinion that the l*eac*ock case, which is exhibited h\ Mr. Quinn, would pack 
more easily and economise space. It lends itself especially to ])acking large 
fruit. The expense of sending fruit to England is very heavy, and it is 
desirable that we should shij) only tl»e best varieties, if we could agree upon 
the size of case and the names for varieties, and also decide u])on a uniform 
grade for packing. 1 feel sure that it would greatly enhance the reputation for 
South Australian apples in England. I noticed last year that a consignment of 
'rasmaniait apples to England was put upon the market in a frozen condition. 
'J'hey were Australian apples, and the effect of that shipment was to decrease 
tlie prices we obtained for our apples. I think that the same thing would 
ha|)pen if our shipments were uneven, for they would terul to lower the prices 
received by our exporters as a whole. The returns last year were not so satis¬ 
factory as I had hoped, and not so good as in the two previous years. Our net 
return was something like 2 s. 9d. to 3s. per ease Still, that was better than 
wc could lu'ne obtained by scdling the fruit in the colony. (Applause.) 

'fhe In an American agricultural pji})er for June something 

is said about the apple crop tor the present 3 car, and they are afraid that it 
will not, be an ovc;r-abundant one. An apple crop is never or rarely alike two 
year's following. If you have an over-abundant croj) one vear, as a rule, you 
sliouid not expect as full a crop the next season. I recollect trees that bore 
one }'oar not bearing at all the next }ear. [The (.’huirnian read an extr*aet to 
show that in all probability the export of apples from America would be com¬ 
paratively small.] 

H*,' Mr. J. Dali. ; 1 would like to ask if the prices for shipment in the 
differriit colonies are uniform. Onr expenses in eonnection with exporting 
ap])h‘s arc far too high. I sent 100 cases this year and they realised 
within a shilling or two of £o 0 . '1 he expenses took nearly all the money. I 

ttunk J got 2 s. (hI. or 2 s. 9d. a case. The ea.se I packed in was a tall one, and 
1 had to lea\e otit ail the finest apples and send middling ones, simply because 
I could not get in tlie large ones. Well, the effect of that was to a very great 
extent to spoil the rest of the .sample left behind. It would be much better if 
a case for the large apples were selecteil. I have noticed two or three state¬ 
ments in the press from Mr. Young to the effect that South Aastraliun apples 
realised from 3 .s. to 5s. ])er ca.se more than the a])ples from the other colonies 
that were sent to England. If that be so, the other colonies must have sent 
their fruit for nothing. (Laughter.) 

Mr, Quinn : South Australia is, undoubtedly, a most cosily colony as regards 
the shipping of fruit. We have to lighter it to the steamship. In Victoria 
the fruit is run down to Williamstown pier and placed in the cooling chamV)er; 
and in I'asmatiia much the same thing is done. The fruit-cases are more costly 
here than in the other colonic.s. Then again, the cost of the wrapping-paper 
here is greater than in the other colonies. If I had known sooner that this 
discussion was coming on I would have obtained the prices from the eastern 
colonies. But I hope to be able to have them published in the Journal of 
Agriculture, (Hear, hear). 

Mr. W, 0. Ghasdy (Central Branch): As many of yon arc doubtless aware 
I have devoted much attention to the subject for some 3 ears past. But 1 wdll 
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not say much about the relative advantages of the different sizes of cases—there 
are strong advocates for each —but if the departments in the various colonies 
are going to adopt a case because of its all-round advantages, then, for the sake 
of uniformity, it would be advisable for the individual to agree to it too, for he 
will probably gain in the long run. Each c.tso has its strong and weak jroints. 
The Peacock case will be objected to because it is dumpy. This may be a 
disadvantage for apples but not for citrus fruits. Think of the hundreds of 
thousands of ca«es of lemons and oranges sent from Sicily and Spain, and other 
parts of the Mediterranean, to America and Australia in cases each of the two 
divisions of which is about as large as this. It is constructed of bcecliwood from 
a Jin. to |in. in thickness. When packed, the fruit stands out right over"'the 
top of the case, ?Jin. or so above the edge at the ends and Jliii, in the middle. 
This thin beecbwood is nailed over by moans of willow battens pressed down. 
The wood is so thin and the pressure is so great that no nail would hold in the 
wood. This case holds from to 400 lemons. Six or seven of these cases are 
put in the ship’s slings at the mmo time. I have watched the loading of 
steamers in Sicily and at Naples. The cases are carried down into the hold 
bumping against the side - with a tremendous weight like that a Immp or jar is 
unavoidable —and one would think that the fruit would be bruised. Yet these 
lemons go to Amerira and eome out to Australia, and are in first-class condi¬ 
tion whoii we receive them. Therefore it does not S(‘em to me that there need 
be any fear of the case you have here damaging the fruit in the way suggested. 
That, of course, is oidy an opinion. The real test is cx])erience. When we 
come to apples we conic to disagreement a.^ to whether wt‘ should luiA’e the 
same cases. In Sicily they have as many as 20 ) packers in one packing-house, 
and boys, gills, and men are engaged. 1 visited one place whore fchefe were 
eighty girls wrapping and expert packers putting the fruit in the eases. I’here 
is no doubt that very much more of the success of the ex])ort of fruit depends 
upon the care and ex pert ness in packing than we are i‘ven b(‘ginning to admit. 
The packing of lemons and oianges has b(*en brought to such perfection in 
Sicily. Some who can hardly say a good word for a Sicilian in some respects 
readily admits that he carries out the handling and packing of fruit in a way 
that not even the Americans have begun to do. I saw Sicilian lemons and 
oranges in Covent Gardens in conjunclion with the (^alifornian, and all I can 
say is that the Californians have got much to learn from the Sicilians. And we, 
too, have a lot to learn yet. The fruit busines.s rccinires a groat deal of experience. 
The Sicilian packers carry out the work with great smartness, and, although 
the cases are bumped about, the lemons stand the voyage well. As to the point 
raised concerning our conditions of shipping compared with those of the other 
colonies, I once sa\v about 13,0t)0 cases of apjiles put into a vessel in Tasmania, 
and from the time the case was lifted out of the trolly or dray on to the ship it 
w'as not touched, except to steady and conduct it into the hold. One of the 
large Orient liners came to the wharf, lying in some Sfift. of water. The case 
was put on the slide and just guided by a man down into the vessel to be 
packed in the cool chamber. Compare that system with our arrangements, and 
we find that the disadvanbige is very striking. That, of course, applies to the 
shippers about Hobart. A large quantity of fruit comes down from the Huon 
district in small craft, and that requires just as much handling as here. Hut 
Adelaide has the advantage of being the last port of call (applause), and we 
are nearer to the English market. We are fully a week or eight days nearer 
than Hobart, and probably a fortnight nearer than the Huon growers, and that 
would probably compensate for our disadvantages. Besides, the chambers are 
not opened after leaving our ])ort. That fact may have something to do with 
the superiority of our fruit this year (iompared with the fruit of the other 
colonies. Australia has a very big problem yet as regards the export of fruit, 
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both as to expense HU<i how the fniit is curried. There is not so much in the 
nomenclature of apples as at first might be thought, but there is quite sufficient 
to make it altogether desirable to adopt the recommendation of Mr. Sage. 
(Applause.) We arc not alone in this matter. What occurs to us with regard 
to the Cleopatra occurs to other colonies with respect to other apples. For 
example—Scarlet Nonpareil was shipped under three diflerent names by 
Tasmanian growers. 

The OKNiuiAn Sechitakv : Whilst in Ilob^rt I saw two large ships loading. 
On that occasion they did not have any shoots. The cases of fruit were dumped 
dowm on the wharf, lifted in the slings—about a dozen of them—and dropped 
down the hold much in the same way as from the lighters in South Australia. 

Mr. W. Sage : T move—“ That a committee be appointed to draw up a list of 
apples chiefly exported, together with their true names and their s 3 nonyins. 
Such list to be forwarded to each of the princi]>al growers and exporters, in 
order that they may select the name for each variety which they think most 
suitable, and that the name for each variety selected by the majority shall be 
adopted for export purposes.’' 

Mr. W. C’. Grasuy : I will second the proposition. 

The (Tiaiuman : Would it not be well to provide that the resolution should 
be forwarded to the other colonies. 

DKLEftATrs: Hear, hear. 

The Chairman : Tf vSoutb Aii.straliii acts alone it would not be sufficient. 

'The Gen ERA 1 . Si;(’rktaiiy : It would be sufficient for South Australia. 

1'hc Oil AIRMAN : We should icnicmber that the fruit in England is known 
as Australian. 

Mr. Sage: 1 am quite agreeable to a provision as suggested by the (’hairman 
l)cing inserted. 

Mr. A, Harper : I would like to know how people will be able to know the 
names of the fruit Some call the fruit by one name, and some by another. If 
we pass this resolution 1 think that wo should need an expert to tell us the 
names. 

The General Secretary : I take it that the committee would first of all 
give the true name to the apple which is commonly called Cleopatra for 
iiistunee, and they would give the synonyms by which it is known here and in 
the other colonies. And it will be for the growers to say whether we shall call 
the aj)ple by the true name, or by anj of the synonyms A majority of the 
growers would decide. You cannot send round samples of the apples. You 
will have to decide on some course before next season in oi dcr to export undcT 
the proper name, or the name you select. 

Mr. Grasby : The problem of naming and coming to an agreement about 
the varieties of a})plcs grown in South Australia is a problem too great for 
mortal man. But. there are only a comparatively few well-known varieties 
that are .shipped in (juantity, and, in seconding the pro])osition, I have in view 
those standard or well-known kinds which, under one name or another, are 
known to everybody. The other varieties, if shipped at all, would be sent 
under the names people cared to send them. I think, therefore, w^e cun do 
something in a small way to settle this problem. 

A Member : Does not the expert at the Port Adelaide dcp6t open a case as 
a sample, and would he not bo able to put the proper brand on : 

Mr, CiniNK : That would mean another farthing a case added to the cost I 
have frequently gone to the trouble to print the name c*n the simply 
because the name given by the consignor has been some outrageous one, but I 
got tired of that. 

The Chairman : Perhaps Mr. Napean-Smith would like to say something on 
the subject. 
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Mr. G. F. Napean-Smith : Well, fiiNt of all concenung the cases. I do not 
know for how^ long the Peacock case has been sent home. 

Mr. Gbasey : Three seasons. 

Mr. Nai'Ean-Smii H : Three years ago 1 trh d a case as nearly as possible 
similar to the kerosene case, and 1 also .sent a Tasmanian (•a^e. To begin with, 
the Peacock case costs more money. The Tasmanian case can be imported 
here in the flat at od, or 5^(1., and it would cost a penny more to knock it 
together. Then it is an innovation to send this case. When we send a new 
case there is always some kind of suspicion. You have to pay for innovations, 
until you get a footing, and I am not prejmred to go in for innovations until after 
others have paid for the experiment. (Laughter.) The Tasmanian is a v^ell- 
shaped case. I have packed my own cases and 1 have employed packers. I 
have sent a few thousands in my time. There is certainly a little more difficulty 
in getting a large apple in a small case, but, after all, the question we have to 
consider is the price we get for our fruit at the other end. If you get 16s. 6 d. 
a case for large apples in the Tasmanian case, and only 12 s. Cd. for those in 
another case, 1 say, stick to the Tasmanian case. (Hear, hear.) I quite agree with 
Mr. Sage and Mr. Grasby as to wdmt they have said about the nomenclature of 
apples. We are sliip})ing fruit under all sorts of names, and although they are 
sold to samjile, I admit it w'ould bo better all round if they were to be })ut on 
the market under oik? j)articular name. The varieties sent away from the colony 
are, after fill, so few that I do not think there can be any difficulty in fixing the 
names. 

Mr. A. B. Robin (Nurioot])a Branch): I do not claim to be a fruit exporter, 
although I have sent f(uit for the la.st five 5 cars. I quite agree with Mr, 
Sage's proposition. 1 do not think there would be- an} diffiiuiltv in identify¬ 
ing the apples, because there are only about fiv(* or six apples which will pay 
to send from this colony — the (Teopalra, Dunn's Seedling. Rome Beauty, 
Jonath ^u, and probably the Ribston i*ippin. 1 think that the Bureau ought to 
do something to try to get a rebate of duty on all cases exported. 

The Chairman : Hear, hear. 

Mr. Robin : 1 should think that the fruit would be jiacked in the JVacock 
case in half the time that it would take to pack any of the other. 

Mr. T. Best (Mount Bryan): If w'c could only go in for the cultivation of 
certain sorts and grow an average si/e, it would be better than to grow big ami 
small fruit. 

The Chairman: 1 think we shall all be glad to hear Mr. Pitt on this 
important question if he w'ould be so kind as to speak. 

Mr. Pitt (Felixstow): Duiiiig the past season I have had a little success 
in exporting. My average has netted about 8 s. 3d. I found 1 could get first 
grade apples very much better in lOin. x l 2 in. cas(‘. 1 have at my place 
about seventy varieties, but for export 1 should not select more than about 
half a do 7 >en out of them. I sent twenty varieties to London, and out of them 
1 suppose about (*ight did not pay expenses. There were about six that paid 
very well. Mr. Robin did not mention an apple which I found to answer my 
purpose tlie best of any. That is the Strawberry Pippin. I did not have a 
single case out of about 400 cases of Strawberry Pippins that brought me a 
low price. (Hear, hear.) We are a.sked in some respects to follow the other 
colonies. But what have we to learn fiom Tasmania? We have heard they 
have given one apple throe different names in shipping. The true Scarlet 
Permain they have called the Scarlet Nonpareil. Nor do I think we have 
anything to learn from New^ South Wales or Victoria, (Hear, hear.) lA?t 
South Australia stand on her own merits. 

Mr. (luiNK : I'erhaps we can convert them, Mr. Pitt. 

Mr. Pitt : Let them follow our example if they like. 
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The motion was put and declared carried unanimously, and the following 
gentlemen were appointed the committee:—Messrs. S. Hannaford, Gumeracha; 
W. Merchant, Norton’s Summit; W. Sage, Angaston ; A. B. Robin, Nuriootpa; 
E. Pitt, Payneham ; G. Lewcock, Clare; and G. Quinn. 

Adjoiirnment. 

The Congress adjourned at 12*15 p.m. until 7*30 p.in. 


Fifth Session, Thubsoa-Y Evening, Septemueb 9. 

The Congress resumed at 7*30. 

Address by Professor Lowrie on Dairy Cows and 

Milk Yields. 

Diere was a ver} largi* attendance to listen to an address by Ibofessor 
Lowrie, M.A., B.Sc., Principal of the Koseworthy xVgrieultural College, on 

Dairy (-\jws and Milk Yields.” A large number of diagrams and tabular 
statements illustrati^e of the subject of the lecture were disjrlayed on the walls. 

The (.'hAIRMAN: 1 have pleasure in introducing Ibofessor Lowrie to the 
meeting, lie has gone to a great deal of trouble, and therefore I am glad to 
see so large an attendance to listen to his lecture. 1 believe you will profit 
very much by what you will hear from him. 

Professor Lowkte, received with a])))lauKe, said: 1 should have liked to have 
been in a way better prepared for this address than 1 am to-night. 1 have 
plenty of material, but 1 feel that the subject is one that is worthy of very 
considerable preparation, and that the best should be made of it, because 
in our South Australian dairying interest, if the full benefit of the industry is 
to be reaped by the State and the individuals engaged m llie industiy, I think, 
as far as things are going now, it i.s more by attention to the milk yields than 
ill any other diieclion. (Hear, hear ) We have in this colony the very latest 
machinery, or 1 may say developments of machinery ; we have the separator, 
the butter worker, and freezing machines, and we have an export business 
worked up as efticiently probably as in any other colony; but w^e ha^e not yet 
got the \ery first essential—that is, a first-class dairy cow all round. Some 
men may demur to a statement like that, but if they look at it in a reasonable, 
unprejudiced way, they will not be prepared to argue that there is not 
opportunity in this colony for those engaged in the dairying industry to 
increase their profits to a very considerable degree by attention simply to the 
milk yields of their cattle, and by efforts to increase the yields. (Hear, hear.) 
Now* our dairying business, if it is to develop as extensively as some people 
believe, must look to the outside market that is to absorb tlic produce, aud here 
we have to compete against the other colonies iu which the conditions—in 
Victoria, at least—are more favourable to the man who owns the land, take it 
as a whole, thaa they are in South Australia. You may probably have 
wondered why Victoria has gone ahead with such ^ast strides in the dairying 
industry, while South Australia has seemed to lag behind. But if you visit 
Victoria and compare the conditions there with ours, it will stare you in the 
face, even as you travel in the railway trains, that the dairy farmers have a 
great advantage. Much of the best grazing country in that colony is heavily 
timbered; the cost of clearing it would be great, so the ow^ners have to graze it 
until it will pay them to clear it, aud they have the money to do so: and what 
brings a surer revenue than by grazing the land, seeing that the produce is quickly 
disposed of for cash. Now, much of our country is cleared land ; the^greater 
part of our wheat-growing land—quite nineteen-twentieths of it I should say— 
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can be cultivated with the plough. In Victoria they have to put very 
considcruble labor into the land before they can get much of it into condition 
for the plough ; therefore, with a fairly good rainfall, they find dairying to 
exactly meet their needs, and they have developed it in a wonderful way. Then 
we have to compete against Denmark, Sweden, Normandy, and to a greater or 
less extent against America; and if in the future it be found that this butter 
export trade to Britain is more profitable than the dead meat trade, we shall, no 
doribt, have St)uth America also a competitor in this industry. But 1 think, look¬ 
ing at the figures and taking note of tlie relative amount of produce introduced 
into Britain from different countries, that the country which is likely to deter¬ 
mine the market in Londoner Britain is Denmark, because even yet apparently 
when so many countries are taking a hand in this trade Denmark is doing more 
than all the other countries put together. Now, I have au example of the kind 
of conditions that we have to compete with. There is a Danish co-opemtlve 
factory. The milk is supplied by small farmers, aud the milk reaching the 
factory comes from 900 cows. There are eighteen farmers, a7id each gives 
security for 11s. for each cow kept to supply the factory, which means that if 
he has fifty co\vs he gi\es £27 security. With that security they go to the 
bank and borrow at 5 per cent,, which pays off capital aud interest in thirty 
years. Neither the treasurer nor the secretary receives fees. TJie treasurer is 
the schoolmaster, and he does the work gratis. If we in South Austialia pay 
directors’ fees we are handicapped as against the producers in Denmark. 
Whether we should uot have suffieient pliilantliropy or public-spiritedness 
to cause men to devote a little time to the carrying on of a dairy factory 
without receiving fees is a question for you to discuss; but you must 
remember that you have to compete with a country in Uiis trade wdicre fees are 
not paid, and where there arc men willing to do such work without charging 
for their service. (Hear, hear.) In this factory the manager is paid £280 per 
year; but out of that sum lie has to pay for labor, which leaves him about 
£120. In 1895, when the price was high, tliey paid slightly under 4d. per 
per gallon for the milk. The profits, if any, from the fat^tory arc shared. The 
selling price of butter at the factory was lOd. per pound. Now, I have given 
you an example of some of the conditions prevailing at a factory. We will see 
what the tMmditions arc on a typical Danish farm. The tenan! is a lady ; area 
of farm, 750 acres. Rent and taxes amount to about £ 1,000 per annum. (Oh !) 
'J'hat is about £l 6s. 8d. jier acre. We have a very considerable advantage 
there. (Hear, hear.) Our best land is worth 9s. or 10s., and a lot of our good 
dairying country can be got at 5s. per acre ; aiul I would reckon that we can 
get as much f(U‘ £l per year as the Danish tenants pay £5 for, and, with four 
acres to the cow, we get a lead of from £2 I Os. up to £5 per cow on tlie rent. 
That ivS fairly good encouragement to allow for our greater expenses in other 
directions. Out of that £1,000 a sum of £450 is tixed rent, while the rest 
varies with the pri(;es of corn and butter. If the prices of com aud butter are 
high, the rent is higher; if the prices are low, the rent is lower. They arc still 
old-fashioned enough in Denmark to have that manner of fixing rent, and in 1895 
the rent of the farm 1 refer to came to £1,000. Then all repairs have to be 
done by the tenant, and the stock and implements belong to the tenant. On 
the farm worked b\ this lady a married man’s wages are £25 per annum, plus 
cottage and garden, with light beer and skim milk. For working the land, 760 
acres, sixteen men and thirty horses are kept regularly employed, and more arc 
engaged at harvest. I suppose here we would keep about four or five to work the 
same class of land. So if we have to pay more for our labor, we get more out 
of it. We have got improved implements and other conveniencies which they 
have not, as a rule, in Denmark. On this farm I speak of all the oats and 
barley grown are used for feeding the stock; the wheat and rye are used in 
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the house. Rape cake is bought, and 611)8. per day given to the cattle in 
winter. The yield of milk from the cows averages GOOgalls. each per annum, 
and 24lbs. of milk make lib. of butter. A lot of ice is used in the dairy. 
The skim milk and the butter milk, with caraways, are converted into cheese 
and sold at 2d. per pound. The lady keeps 200 cattle on the farm, and of 
these 160 is the average milking number. That is the country wc have to 
compete with. We have one very great lead in regard to the value of the land 
and the rentals. We have another, 1 think, in the fact that wc have our 
country fenced. In Denmark the cows arc tethered ; and on the farm I speak 
of two men arc employed entirely in removing the tethers, a work which has 
to be done everv^ few hours. 

A Delkga-TK : It preserves the grass. While the cows are grazing in one 
place, the grass is growing in another. 

Professor Lowrie : While the cow is feeding in one place without a 
tether, the grass is growing in another. (Laughter.) I admit, though, that 
probably you will get more growth by feeding a place clean out, and then 
leaving it to grow again. The feeding of lucem is an example of that, and, no 
doubt, a little more would be got from the land in that way than if cattle are 
continually nibbling at the feed and walking over it. One man is employed in 
w'atering the eow s, and the three men attend to the cow^s in the byre.s in the winter. 
There again we have an advanbxge, because house feeding is not needed here. 
It is necessary for us to feed co^vs in the winter, but not necessary for us to keep 
them all day and night inside, Jind generall) speaking, it would be a mistake for 
us to do it. The cattle will be better out all night, too, in the average districts, 
than tied up inside. Some cows in cold and exposed parts may be better for 
being tied up, or put into sheltered yards, but 1 am convinced that in the 
average of our dairying country, cattle going out at night, though it be bleak 
and cold, will do better than if kept inside. On this farm milking begins at 
4 a.m. and at 4 in the afternoon. Swedish milkmaids do the milking. These 
women are imported for that work and nothing else. At one time they used 
to be asked to <lo other work, but apparently, they struck against it. Their 
wages are £6 158. per annum, plus board. The cowman’s w^ages arc £11 os., 
plus board. 

A Delegate : How many eows do the women milk ? 

Professor Lowkte : One woman to twenty cows. That, gentlemen, is I 
tliink a fair example of the dairying conditions in Denmark. I have ipioted 
from a trustworthy authority, Bath and West of England Society (G. 
Lloyd Baker), to show you what we have to compete with, and, as I 
said when I began, if we are to make the most of our advantages in this 
fight—because all business is practically aftght—it is by attention to the breed 
of cows, to their feeding, and to other conditions which will work up the 
average milk yield. I take it, then, it is for me to talk a good many common¬ 
places, but on the whole endeavoring to show' that there is the opportunity 
with us for an increase of our dairy yield to an amount very nearly double that 
of the present time. That looks like big figures, but if you look at the 
question all round I think that you will be inclined to gi'ant what 1 say. 
How is the thing to be done ? In the first place, by improving the breed of 
cattle. Out of the cattle we have in this colony there are the Plereford, 
Devon, Shorthorn, Jersey, and Ayrshire, and, to a small extent, Holstein, and 
we have what may be called the country cow. Now the Ayrshire, Jersey, and 
Holstein are recognised milking breeds, as everybody knows. The Shorthorn, 
Devon, and our country cow may or may not be good milking cattle, while the 
Hereford, which we have amongst us in abundance, are, in the first place, beef 
producing cattle. The question has been fought out in a good many countries 
as to whether the dairy breeds proper arc more payable than breeds which 
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combine the dairyiiig with beef-producing qualities. For us I think it is a 
comparatively unimportant question. Our cows, no matter how symmetrical 
they may he,"and whether they may turn the scale at l,400lbs. or 1,5001bs., live 
weight, when they are 9 years old, are worth about £5 each if they are worth 
that. Sometimes they will go a little more, but we may take it as an average 
that a good beef covv at that age is worth £f5. Now' consider that you have 
£5 distributed over six years, which will give you about 18s. per annum, and ask 
the question w'hether it would not be better worth )our while to have a cow 
for milking during that period than to Keep one for beef purposes. Are we to get 
the greater value from the milk and butter or to look to the beef for the return ? 
Will it be worth our while to keep these larger cattle to get this extra price 
when they go to the shambles or to dispense wdth them and take the butter 
returns from Jerseys and Ayrshires‘f 1 think there cun be no doubt that in 
South Australia it will be far better for us to go for the milking breed when 
oui prices for beef cattle are so low. If it is a debatab'e point in England— 
and the breedtTs there know what they are talking about—whether they should 
keep the milking breeds or the beef producing cattle, there can be no 
quesiion as to our position. It will be better for us to go for one or 
oth^^r of the milking breeds, even if the cow' fetched nothing for beef. 
Now' that the dairy factories are taking in the milk after it is tested 
for butter fat something more than the bulk or weight of the milk 
must receive consideration Quality as well as quantity has to be con¬ 
sidered, and when it is borne in mind that \ve have a mild climate I am of 
opinion, in view of all her advantages, that w'e should vote in favor of the 
Jersey cow' (^ur export trade at present is chiefly butter. Whether time will 
develop a trade in cheese I do not know'. Perhaps Mr. David Wilson willi^e able 
to tell you. (Dear, h(*ar ) Take things as they are now . It is butter that W'e sell, 
and on the face of the earth the butter cow is the Jersey. That, 1 think, is 
allow'od nearly everywlici'c, be(!ausc the color of the butler is better, the quality 
is higher, the fat globules are larger, aud the amount of butter obtained from 
a certain aiTiount of milk better. (Hear, bear.) Uie (juenisey cow is her 
recognised competitor, but we have not got her here. If the Jersey is the 
best butter cow', and if our ex])ort trade is largely in butter, that is a good 
argument in favor of introducing a good milking Jersey strain of cattle. But 
that cannot be done in a day, nor in a \ear, nor in half a dozen years. 

Mr. David Wjlsoj?, of Victoria: Not wdth a Government bull ? (Laughter), 

Professor Lowrie: No; not with pretty well a thousand bulls. It takes 
years for the stock to grow'. 

Mr. I). Wilson: All Government bulls are likely to have tw’o calves. 
(Laughter). 

A Dkleoa'I’E: Both bull calves. 

Profe.ssor Low^rie : Whatever happens it will be some time before w'e can 
make any headway, but at the same time, w e can be up aud doing, though w'e 
cannot ex])c‘Ct that the average farmers can be going all round for pedigree 
Jersey cattle, such as those very excellent cattle on the show ground to-day. 
Here I would say that the colony of South Australia is to be congratulated 
on having such men as Mr. Angas aud Mr. Murray in its midst—who are 
willing, no doubt tor business ends, if we look ai it in that narrow-minded way 
—and w'ho have the energy and enterprise to take the risk of importing these 
valuable stock at very considerable expense, not only in the purchase, the 
shipping and incidentals, but the quarantine charges. (Applause.) Now, that 
expense at the quarantine grounds is one which I think might fairly be brought 
under the notice of the Government, considering their present attitude of 
doing a considerable deal to encourage the farming industry. It might be that 
if the question were brought by this Bureau directly under the notice of the 
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Government it would receive ver>’ favorable consideration. (Hear, bear.) I 
think that a man who has bought cattle at a bi^ figure—Mr. Angas, for 
instance, bought the first prize at the Cambridge Show—might very well be 
told by the Government, “ You have done good, let us hope for yourself, but 
you have undoubtedly done good for the community, because you must sell 
that new blood amongst our herds and flocks, ami through tliat getting out 
amongst our producers the community will be benefited. JjCt the comm unity 
then pay part of the expenses entailed by law,” The quarantine regulations 
are framed to save our cattle from the risk of disease, and I say by all 
means keep them strict and stringent; but as they are for the safety of the 
stock in the colony, the community is benefiting by the regulations, and I 
think it is therefore hard that the whole of the expenditure should be charged 
to the man who has the enterprise to import fresh stock. (Hear, hear.) I 
hope that before very long the Government will .see that it is a fair tax on the 
community to take over these quarantine expenses. The Government expenses 
are probably relatively little; the agents expenses are heavy, and I think that 
the Government might very well pay for the feeding and the attention, with¬ 
out taking any risk. 8o much for that digiession. 1 w^as saying it might not 
be necessary or desirable for faimers generally to go in for pedigree cattle, 
if tliey can go in for pedigiec dairying cattle they could not do better. But 
if you give attention to little bits of coloring, certain marks, a certain class 
of nicely turned horn, and such things that the sliow-yard judge lays so much 
stress upon, and take them as a guarantee that you are getting a particular 
blood for milkers, I would say that a milking pedigree from a dairyman’s 
})oint of view is better. In Scotlaiul thewH)mcn go up for dairying certificates, 
and a dairymaid who was asked at an examination by what means she would 
judge a eovv replied, by milking it.” The judge tried to push her a bit, 
and asked whether there were not any other means that she would take, she 
still replied that she would just milk it. The gljl was fairly near tlie mark. 
We could tell a good cow if we had half a dozen and u<‘re told to pick out the best 
three. We might pick out two, but perliap.s not so many. It is like dealing 
with racehorses. The horses gallo]) in all sluipes, and the cows milk in all 
.shapes. We have to endeavor, 1 think, in whatever breed of cattle we favor, 
to look \ery carefully to the history of the dam of the bull w-e are using. 

Mr. D. WiLso.v : And yon cannot get it. 

Brofessor Lowxiik : Everybody admits that it is necessary. We have 
developed a good deal of energy in other diicctions. Take, for instance, the 
energy put into agricultural societies—a movement that has fairly run wild—I 
w'ould say ther<i aie about t<*n times too many of them. If that eiuu'gy had 
been put into one thing, among others that 1 could name: if it were put into 
the direction of having regular tests made at the different dairies of cattle 
entered for a milking pedigree, and these tests were brought to the central 
agricultural society— because this is not a matter of centralisation at all—and, 
if the branch societies in tiic country look an active interest in creating a 
milking pedigree, a great seivice w^ould be rendered. As it is, these petty 
little district societies play the deuce with any movement of the sort, and are 
keeping the good men in the country out of any practical w^ork, by making 
them be chairmen of the district societies. Whereas tlie agriculture of the 
country at large should dictate the policy of the central society. That policy is 
now directed by the district of Adelaide, with the help of a few^ large holders. 
(Hear, hear.) If part of the energy expended in the country on useless little 
societies were directed into w^orkitjg committees for regular testing of milking 
qualities, you might very soon establish a pedigree. You might take the owner’s 
word for the quality of the cattle; you take his word for other things. Cooking 
pedigree is a matter very little known at present. I have never had much to do 
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with pedigree stock, but I should say it is a practice relatively little known; but 
you could trust to the word of the owner, confirmed by an occasional test, and 
then you could have certain cows registered. I would register all above fiOOgalls. 
per annum for a time. That would be a very decent minimum. (Hear, hear.) 
We should not load the stud book with names by getting dowm to 400galls., 
because there are cows all over the colony that yield as much as that. (Hear, 
hear.) If there were a pedigree register kept in this way by the central society, 
and if the cattle are pure bred, look at the value of such a register to the seller, 
and to the purchaser, if he is keeping dairy stock. The boards of manage¬ 
ment of the dairy factories might do considerable work in this direction ; and 
1 believe it would be to their advantage, because it would lead to their getting 
larger supplies of milk. It would be time fairly and legitimately occupied, to 
help in the registering and classification of these pedigree cows, so that people 
who want to buy young stock to raise the average yield of their herds may 
know where to go. At present w'e buy blindly. We trust to the appearance 
of the beast, which, though it goes a long way, does not go all the way. (Hear, 
hear.) Thc'-e tests might be made, not only as regards quantity, but quality. 
From these registered cattle young bulls which are purebred beasts should be 
drawn. 1 w^ould not advise breeding from a crossbred bull, even though his 
dam gave 800 or OOOgalls. a year. (Hear, hear, and dissent.) I know certain 
people hold dififerent opinions. I would not breed from a crossbred bull, how¬ 
ever good his dam, if I could get a purebred bull with a good dam. 

Mr. D. Wilson : Men are not prepared to pay a very high price for a pure¬ 
bred bull as against a crossbred. 

A Dklegate : Where is the benefit in going for a purebred bull ? 

Professor Lowkie : Simply because we cannot turn the work of Providence 
upside down. 1'here are certain laws in nature that are inviolable There ore 
biological laws in breeding that are just as absolute as the most absolute 
physical law, and one of them is hereditary influence. 

Mr. D. Wilson : What about the rest that animals take for generations ? 

Professor Lowrie: You are speaking of stock cast back. Everyone grants 
that, and it is but the exception that proves the rule of heredity. Whoever 
heard of a cocktail, a halfhred horse, winning the Derby ? 

A Delegate : A non-pedigree horse. Bend Or, won the Derby. 

Professor Lowrie : You are making a mistake; Bend Or was a pedigree 
horse ; he won the Derby in 1880, I think. He was sire of Ormond. 

Mr. Molineux : I think gentlemen should allow the Professor to proceed 
without interruption. He is here giving a lecture, and he should be allowed 
to go on in his own way. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. D. Wii.soN: 1 only wanted to give the Professor a rest—to give him a 
“blow.” (Laughter.) 

Professor Low rie : It does not matter to me at all; in fact, I rather like to 
meet objections at once. I will take Mr. Wilson’s point that there is some¬ 
thing to he said for crossbred stock, and that there is not sufficient chance of 
getting the best milking breeds from purebred cattle in our colony. We have 
to argue this question from analogy. Does breeding from crossbred sheep on 
both sides turn out satisfactory ? In France they tried for many generations 
to produce a sheep that w^ould give the mutton of the English sheep and the 
wool of the Merino. The Government spent many thousands of pounds in 
experiments. Have they got such an animal? No. They are breeding the 
Merino sheep there now, and pure breeds for mutton. The halfbred sheep of 
the south of Scotland is another example. 

A Delegate : Do you approve of breeding in ? 

Professor Lowrie; That is beside the question. We cannot expect a 
faymer to have all pedigree stock, but I think his bull should be pedigreed, and 
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if possible pedigreed additionally and more worthily from a milking dam. I 
go dead against all breeding from measly, cross* ugly-looking, bastard brutes 
such as yon can see any day in the country. Some of them are going about in 
the neighborhood of Roseworthy, and they are the most miserable brutes 
possible. (Laughter.) Why a farmer should bother to keep such things I 
cannot for the life of me understand. What would wc think of a farmer who 
would go to a miller and buy seed wheat ^.without any idea of its kind or 
quality? Well, some farmers carry that sort of habit into the breeding of 
their stock, and they keep bulls that arc not only a nuisance to themselves, 
but a nuisance to the whole neighborhood. The sooner we work uj) a feeling 
against that sort of thing the better. (Hear, hear.) You see that I have, to 
some extent, leaned in favor of the Jersey breed of cattle. A while ago I used 
to keep the Ayrshire well forward, but, speaking without ])rejudice, I think 
that, as we are a butter-producing community, the Jersey will be found to suit 
us better. I would put a purebred Jersey bull on the best milking country 
eovss that 1 could get hold of. 1 would look very particularly into the question 
which were the best milkers, and f would go back again and again to the 
Jerseys untd the herd was three-fourths or seven-eighths bred Jersey. Then I 
think I w'ould have the best possible dairy herd. (Hear, hear, and dissent.) 
There is a breed of cattle in Britain known as the Red Poll cattle. Some of 
them are in New South Wales. They are very heavy, deep milkers, and good 
beef-producing cattle at the same time. 

Mr. 1). Wilson : What about Holsteins? 

Professor Lowkik: They come in the same category. They will give a 
deeper yield of milk, but they are not such good butchers’ bca,sts as the Red 
Polls. 

A Delegate: They eat a lot. 

Professor Lowkie: Yes. They are cattle that need favorable feeding con¬ 
ditions. They are big heavy cattle, and unless you look after them particularly 
w'cll in th(» matter of feeding 3011 will find they wdll go <lovvii. If you could 
have .stock like those in the show yard, all A\ould be well; but if we started 
milking Holstein cattle, do you think wc could keep up to that standard ? 

Mr. Shannon, M.P. : (kin you keej) u]) the standard of the Jensey^? 

JVofessor Lowkik: Yes. The champion Jersey in the show yards to-day 
was bred in Aus ralia. But I .say we are not jirepared for the Holsteins as 
we are for the Jerseys. Are you going to spend half the colony's revenue 
in importing cattle? We have had the other breeds I have mentioned in 
the colony. The forefathers of (his audience imported them. We have 
something to go on. But if we are to go for Holsteins then we need cither 
to import very largely, or else wait until the Holstein cattle we have in 
the colony overtake the conditions; and by the time that happens the butter 
trade may be out of existence. (Laughter, and hear, hear.) It is a delicate 
thing for me to argue m favor of one bree<l of cattle against another. I know 
there are good milking cattle in all breeds—even in the Herefords—and many 
of the greatest results of dairy tests are from Shorthorn cattle or Shorthorn 
crossbreeds. I am not losing sight of these facta. If we got on to a good 
strain of Shorthorn cattle, W'e might get a good milking average. But I am 
arguing for what I consider the cheapest and best means of providing ourselves 
with good butter cows. I believe this is one of the means—being careful to 
keep pedigree bulls, that have in addition a milking pedigree to their dams, 
and by breeding from the best and richest milkers amongst our country cows. 
(Hear, hear.) Now, there is another w'ay of increasing the yt^hl^^ of milk, and 
that is by feeding the beasts properly. (Hear, hear.) It is said “what goes 
into the mouth makes the beast.” It detcrmine.s the milk yield of a cow to a 
qousiderable extent. Wherein can feeding he improved? It is curious U? 
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read the discussiotis of the Branch Bureaus on this subject, to notice how every 
Bureau agreed that much could be done by the introduction of summer fodders, 
ensilage, and fodder crops. But how many of the farmers worked this out ? 
It is only here and there that these ideas have been put into practice. The 
prevailing custom is to bring a cow in when the feed is beginning to come, and 
to milk her so long as there is feed, and then let the poor beast starve the very 
soul out of herself afterwards. That custom undoubtedly takes away a big 
percentage of profit from our dairying industry. Every man knows that if a 
beast goes down in condition she requires considerable time to recover that 
condition, and that she cannot be expected, while the process of recovery is 
going on, to do her best as a milker. (Hear, hear.) Last year there was some 
excuse, because the season was so bad and feed was so dear; but even with an 
averape season this sort of thing goes on. And when the feed does come do 
you think that a cow wdiich has been allowed to run down is in a healthy con¬ 
dition to make the most of it ? 

Mr. D. Wilson : Pedigree does not count for much then. 

Professor Lowkik : The pedigree beast may succumb, while a useless 
half-bred bea^^t w^ould live. (Laughter.) But if we have anything good we take 
particular care of it. (Ilecar, hear.) If the farmers would take as much interest 
in criticising hulls and dairy stock as the farmers in the North do criticising 
their neighbors’ draught horses, much good would result. In the north of the 
colony, more especially from Jamestown round to Mannanarieup to Blackrock, 
bad conditions though they have, the men own the best teams in South Aus¬ 
tralia. Look how anxiously the merits of thg draught horses are w’^atched, and 
how great an interest is taken in the prize list. Why cannot our farmers in the 
southern districts take as much interest in their dairy cattle? (^Ilear, hear.) If 
they did they would think many times before they allowed the cattle to get 
poor, w’ith the feed low and the weather cold. They would keep them in a nice 
healthy, thrifty condition, wdth a nice warm coat on during the winter, so that 
when the feed becomes good they would get the full fruition from it and reap 
the profits (Hear, hear.) I think that by growing pait of the fallows wdth 
summer fodders—if, for example, maize be tried, as it is by many in the Wood- 
side district—the farmers would get feed for January and part of February. 
They could put on other parts a bit of sorghum, that conies in Kebruary. They 
can make ensilage in three weeks’ time from now, that wdll feed splendidly in 
May, and many can grow' a crop of mangolds that will help them through the 
winter with silage or bran, and the advantage will come back twofold. We 
have undoubtedly a possibility of a succession of succulent fodders the year 
round, and if we take advantage of that possibility by growing maize, sorghum, 
millet, a few mangolds, lucerne, making ensilage, and helping out the feed with 
a little bran or copra cake, you may keep your dairy cattle in good condition 
constantly, and you will get manure for your land. You|Vould raise your milk 
yields from the present quantity of 35(>galls. or 370galls,^ 500galls. 

Mr. D. Wti.son: Take 100 ofip. jW' 

Professor Lowrtk : I can only take the average. ^ am judging from the 
reports of the Bureaus; here aiwsome of them. At Pine Forest ‘iOOgalls. per 
cow was about the average, and iSprofitable. If that is profitable what a fortune 
there must be in dairying. (Laughter.) If a man has any skill at all, and pays 
attention to it, he should get »5()0galls. per cow. Bowhill Bureau thinks 
400gall8, to GOOgalLs should be aimed at if the industry is to be made profitable, 
but they do not say what they are getting. Gladstone considers 400galls. 
necessary to make a profit, and mentions that lucem, mangolds, maize, and 
sorghum are growing, but there are only a few people doing it. Johnsburg 
says that SOOgalls. would be profitable. Mount Gambier goes for fiOOgalls., 
but sajs that 860galls. would pay. I think that their average is higheV than 
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J^dOgalls. Paskeville says about JJOOgallH. would pay, and I suppose that is 
their average, (iolden Grove mentions about 350gall8. The average in South 
Australia is not, I think, above that amount. In Victoria the average is about 
350galls., in New South Wales 270gaUs., in Great Britain 450ga]ls,, and there 
they know perfectly well that, if they are to hold their own at dairying, they 
will have to better the 450gal)8, In one of the States of Holland the average 
is OOOgalls. per annum— 

Mr. D. Wilson : So it is, I should think, at your Sewage Farm. 

Professor Lowthe: No; the Co-operative Society’s daily cattle average 
477galls per annum. In Denmark the average is about 450galls., so that we 
have a very considerable leeway to make up, which I say, with all due considera¬ 
tion to our fickle climate, is more than possible in our dairying districts. I 
trust that in a meeting like this the discussion that will follow will have the 
effect of causing the farmers in South Au.stralia who are looking to dairying 
as a means of livelihood, to wake uji and see to it that they are doing their 
utmost to provide that their stock shall return, instead of 350galls. or so, 
fit'Ogalls. per year. (Applause.) 

I'he Chairman : I have taken a very great interest in dairying during the 
last few’ years, and have studied to some extent what has been done in Denmark. 
No longer ago than 1B82 Denmark was quite as badly off in respect to dairying 
as wc are at the present moment. The quantity of milk that their eows were 
giving wris eertainly no better than is given in the majority of cases in South 
Australia. What has Denmark done to make the imjirovements we see ? She, 
as well as the United iStates, has not stinted to put forth her posvers to intro¬ 
duce tlie very best pedigree of blood that was to be bad. No matter whether 
the bull cost one thousand guineas, it must be had; and that was the policy 
too in the United States. It has been asserted, and it is quite true, that 
(»viginally tlu* Holstein was not in favor as a milker, but what has been done 
w ith that breed in the United States y By sending around in Holland to sec 
w'here the best bulls could be got, and by purchasing those bulls, wdiatever the 
})rice was, the result in the l-nited States has been quite astonishing; and at 
the present moment a very fine breed of Jerseys and the Ifolsteins run neck 
and neck together. The quantity of butter fat from the Holstein cattle has 
been largely increased. In one instance we find a Jersey cow a few pounds of 
liutter ahead, and in another ease the Holstein eow' i.s ahead. I could give you 
a number of examples of this rivalry, if so desired, but tliere are many gentle- 
num here to-niglij who no drmbt will give their opinions on this important 
matter, so that I had better say no more on the subject at present. I might 
mention that in Denmark, in 18(»8, the average yield of butter per cow" 'was 
I121b8., in 1872 it w^as HGlbs., and the quantity has been increasing ever 
since. The weight of the milk has also nearly doubled since 1882. So it is 
no wonder that Denmark has taken the place with n'gard to dairying that it 
now occupies. There is one other matter of interest I would mention. It is 
very well for the Government to introduce Jersey bulls, but you cannot expect 
the Government to send four out of the eight bulls to one place. I see there 
is an application that four of them siiould be sent to Hawker. In Denmark 
the people have their bull associations, and wo should do the same. I know 
that some of our Bureaus have purchased bulls, and to some extent have 
followed the example of the Denmark associations, I would just mention how 
it in done. There are a number of cows selected for the bull—I hope that the 
number in this colony is not too large. In Denmark the committee selects 100 
cow^s for the bull. Then, of course, you would expect to have a herd hook for 
every bull association, and that course has been followed in several countries. 1 
hope that what IiUkS been done in some few instances by our Bureaus w'ill be 
very much extended. Perhaps Professor liowrie W'ould give sufficient informa¬ 
tion generally as to what ought to be done. 
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Mr. W CN)ttNisii (Guinerucha): 1 move a vote of thanks to the Professor 
for the very able address he has given us. 1 have never been to the C^ollege at 
Rose worthy. 1 had intended to go next week, but after the Professors 
description of the bulls that are in the neighborhood, 1 am afraid to go. 
(Laughter.) 

Professor Low Kir: : They arc not limited to that district. 

xMr. (\)iiNisH : I am very pleased to know that the quality of our milk bears 
favorable comparison with the milk in the other parts of the w^orld, and that 
we are able to make as much butter from one gallon of milk as is done in 
other places. There is one thing I am disappointed over, the Professor docs 
not favor the housing of the cows here in the wdnter. I would ask him 
whether he does not think a eow feels the cold as much in this climate as 
others do in colder climates, b<‘cause in colder climates they are acclimatised. 
I am strongly of opinion that it is a good thing to house the cows. I have 
tii('d many ways of treating cows, and have come to the conclusion that if 1 
spend ill00 on a building to keep them warm at nights, the expenditure will 
return more than 5 per cent, interest. 'I'he cows will keep their heat and will 
not demand so much from their food to keep in condition as if they were 
exposed at night. Undoubtedly the system of allowing cows to go dry during 
the winter is unprofitable. 1 have started to erect a building to shelter my 
cows, and 1 mean to go on with it, because 1 believe it will pay. 

Professor Lowkie; On the matter of housing the cows, I said that 
in th^ colder districts of South Australia I thought cattle should be housed, 
but that in the average districts I believed they would do as well out¬ 
side. In the district where I am, the milking goes off if I keep the cows in 
during July and August They do better outside, except on the lileakest and 
stormiest nights. If we had the ideal cattle yard the case would bo different. 
My idea would be a sort of small loose-box pens, where the cow would be free, 
but whciC the cow is tied up by the neck the irritation counteracts the un¬ 
doubtedly physiological fact that the colder weather will take the benefit of 
some of the teed out of it for the needs of the eow. In the colder districts, 
like that of Gumeracha, 1 would say “‘house the cows, by all means.” 

Mr. W. G. Mills (Kanmantoo): I second the vote of thanks, 1 know a 
eow that has given Ufibs, of butter per week, and she is the biggest scrubber 
that ever you would find. If she has any breed about her at all, it is the Devon. 
Of course slic is well fed. Our failure to get a bigger supply of milk is due to 
the starving of the beasts for several months in the year. | know a man who 
gets his living from 16 acres of land by keeping five or six cows on it, and he 
keeps them rolling fat all the time, doing as well as others who would want 
live or six times us much land for the same number of cows. I doubt if fences 
are an advantage over tethering. When they are tethered and handled, cows 
become more* docile and quiet, and it is then they will give their best yield. 
The cow that gave 19ibs. of butter, although a scrubber, was well handled, and 
so was ver) quiet I am well acquainted with the management of the Blakiston 
factory, and the scrubbers, even for the butter test, do very well; some of them 
as well as half-bred Jerseys. 

Mr. Shannon, M.P. (Maitland): The Professor advocates the Jersey bull as 
an improvement, and says that the Ilolsteins would be very well if we had got 
them here, and they would keep up their condition. His argument does not do 
away with the fact that Holsteins grown in South Australia may be superior to 
those imported. If the Holstein is superior to the Jersey now, w^hy advocate 
the Jersey? 

Mr. D. Wilson ; Because she gives more butter fat, and we are paid by that 
now, 

Mr. Shannon : Are we going to advocaU' a second-rate cattle when we know 
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that a better class can be got ? 1 will challenge the farmers here to say whether, 
after using a Jersey bull, they have seen any improvement in the second 
generation. 

A Delegate : I would say yes, for one. 

Another Delegate : 1 will say yes, too. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Shannon: 1 do not detract from the Jersey cow being a rich butter 
cattle, but I say that if you arc going to put a Jersey bull to common farm 
cattle, we shall so minimise the si>5e of the < attle that they will be a lot of 
weeds. What is the fault of our cattle now Y The complaint is that they are 
getting weedy and small. 

A Delegate : You are talking about beef. 

Mr. Shannon : The yield of milk depends on th(‘ size of the cow to a great 
extent. Will a goat give as much milk as a cow Y (Laughter.) To yield a 
large quantity of liquid you must have a reservoir big enough. 

A Delegate: You are wrong. 

Mr. Shannon: What produces the milk? The food that goes into the 
animal’s mouth. If it is a big cow, she can consume a larger quantity than a 
small cow does, therefore can produce more milk. The cow that can take in 
most feed is the cow we want. (Dissent.) We want to improve our breeds, 
but to do that we must get more size in them. That will never be achieved by 
putting on the Jersey. I am sorry that the Professor is so much gone on the 
Jersey. 1 maintain, from what I can gather, that farmers can get a better 
cross from the A}rshire, and that the stock w4ll do better on hardier fodders, 
while the milk will be much richer for cheese. The only point in the Jer.seys 
to heat the Ayrshires is their richness. 

A Dr.LEGATE : That’s just the point. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr, Shannon: But if you get more in quantity, you may more than 
compensate for loss in quality. Lately T saw advertised twenty half-bred cows, 
the offspring of a purebred Jersey bull of a very good milking stiain, and I 
would not have paid the fare of one of the-n, they were sueh a misemble lot. 
We want a larger breed of cattle, and 1 would like the Professor to s&y 
definitely, from the information he has before him, if he does not consider that 
the flolstein would be a better class of cattle to cross on the country cow. 

The Chi airman: I have a statement here that the average yield of forty 
cows at Meningie was ;l87galls. The prize milker at the show’ to-day is a half 
Jersey. She yielded 271 bs. of milk and the lest of the milk for butter was 5 
jier cent. 

Mr. Shannon : What is her other half ? 

The Chairman : I do not know\ 

Mr. Shannon: It wna that that she got her milking qualities from. 

The ChiAJRMAN : In the United States a cow of the name of Lady Betty 
has given as much as 34lbs. of butter in seven days. I am merely telling you 
this, so that you may see what we ought to do here. (Hear, hear.) 

Professor Lowki e : I agree with Mr. Mills, that a very great deal of the profit 
to be derived from a cow depends on the quiet handling, and, therefore, 1 
advocate milkmaids instead of milkmen. Train the cows to be milked in the 
jiaddoeks, and let the pretty dairymaids go to them, and the cows will do better 
all round. Mr. Shannon took me to task very severely, in the style of “ 1 
am Sir Oracle; when I ope my mouth let no dog bark.” Although his 
lone of dogmatic assertiveness may do for a higher Assembly,” it is not 
likely to rule in an assembly such as this. (Hear, hear.) He found fault 
because I advocated the Jersey as against the Ayrshire, and because I did not 
pay attention to the size and weight of the beasts. Will he say how’ much 
heavier the Ayrshire crossbred is than the Jersey? 

Mr. Shannon : Half as heavy again. (Laughter.) 
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Professor Lowkie : It is six to otic and half a do/uii the other. Take a 
crossbred Jersey into the market fat. and see whether a butcher wmuld not 
pay as much for it as for a crossbred Ayrshire (Hear, hear.) The Holsteins 
are much heavier cattle, and when they art' before our eyes as they were 
to-day, they make a very pleasing jiicture—fine, large-framed, beautiful cattle 
from every point of view. 

A Delegate: What is the yield? 

Professor Lowkie : I do not know : bull know they are the heaviest milking 
cattle in the w’’orld. I also know they have the poorest percentage of butter 
fat in the world. If you take their large quantity of milk and low percen^ge 
of fat, and take the Jerseys, with their less quantity of milk and double the 
fat- 

The ('HAiKMAN : 1 dispute that. 

Professor Lowkte : Have the Holsteins come within l.J per cent, of the 
butter fat of the Jerseys? If so, I know nothing about it. 

A Delegate : The LAve iStovk Journal bears you out. 

Professor Lowhie: Jo Mr. Shannon I would say, that if ‘'weeds” are 
thriving then the Jer.sey crossbred is no worse a weed than the Ayrshire cross¬ 
bred. Take the average weight, and what is the dift'crcnc^ ? Only 80lbs or 
lOOlbs. I admit of the Holstein cattle, that it would be well if we could got 
that class of cattle here But how can we, in South Australia, breed the same 
class of beasts as we have seen to-day? We cannot do it, for the simple 
reason that we have not the same class of meadow as they have fed on. There 
is not in South Australia a mcadow’^ equal to the average Dutch meadow. 
(Hear, hoar.) I am not going to decry' these cattle: I praise the man who 
introduced them. They are a lovely class of cattle undoubtedly; but,' I say, 
let us use the material w(' have at hand. 

Mr. Shannon : You gave us the impression that the Jersey would keep uj) 
and thai the Holstein would not. 

Professor Lowkie: It is true that the Holsteins are specially suited to the 
Dutch climate, and that they do not do as well anywhere else. Italy imported 
Holsteins direct from Holland, where they yielded HOOgalls per annum, and 
they yield now in Italy from ^OOgalls, to COOgalls, 

Mr. Shannon : What do they get from them in Amcnca ? 

Professor Lowkie : Jerseys won the Chicago tests—the greatest tests yet 
made there. But Americans ha^'e successively boomed nearly every breed. 

Mr. D. KiFiK (Riverton): I have lM*eii breeding from Jersey bulls of late 
years, and I find the butter far richer than befoic. 1 have heaid it said that 
Jersey cows were inclined to be w'ild, but 1 haA'e not found it 1*0 If a cow^ is 
used well, she w ill yield well and be docile. 

Mr. J. Brown : I have tried halfbred Jerseys, and 1 find the butter is better 
than that from Shorthorns. I jirefer the Shorthorn to the halfbred Jersey, but 
in picking a Shorthorn you must not choose the wrong color. You must have 
a Shorthorn red, yello>v, or white, and if white she must have a yellow skin. 

Mr. D. AVii.soN, of Victoria, on being called upon said: I came here from 
Victoria a couple of days ago to assist in judging at the show. It is not the 
first time I have been in Ailclaide. 1 had the honor, at the request of the South 
Australian Government, six or eight years ago, to try to break you in to the 
factory system of dairying, and I flatter myself that I succeeded to a great 
extent—(hear, hear)—and but for the serious drought I believe you would have 
had thousands of pounds coming to you from England for butter. As I have 
been invited to speak, I have no objection to make a remark or two. I profess 
to be a practical dairyman, and 1 have been very much entertained indeed to 
hear the intelligent conversation that has followed the lecture of Professor 
Lowrie on the breeds of cattle and the treatment of cows. You may talk of 
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broods as you like, until you pjo to your graves, but unless you cultivate 
and make greater efforts to feed the cattle, you will get no benefit. 1 confess 
to have been a dairyman for thirty-five years, but until I grew feed artificially 
1 never made money at the business. 1 told you this about eight years ago. 
Until I got the idea here of having ensilage pits, I never made money at dairy¬ 
ing, and I made it fast afterwards. Mr, J. L. Ihompson, who was amongst 
you for a number of years, introduced the system at Dookie. Droughts teach 
us valuable lessons, if we are ready to profit by them. 1 have been through 
many droughts since 1853 ; but though Mr. Molineux and other enlightened men 
have been advocating ensilage for many }cars, you had as many deaths during the 
last drought as you had in any previous one. Are you going to continue at this ? 
Are the deaths you have suffered and the cheques you have lost going to do 
you no good ? Surely you have learned by this time that when the good years 
come round you should get a stock of ensilage or hay, so tliat you will not be 
found shiftless again. I am not advising you to dd a thing I have not done 
myself. You. may talk about introducing fresh grasses. You have graas(*s 
and feed (if )our owm if you would only use them. 1 was addressing a few 
farmers in the north-e»st of A'ictoria not long ago, and a hig strong countryman 
rot’ounted all the risks of failure in sowing maize on poor land with the hoj)o 
of reaping a heavy crop of green fodder, I told him that I would go on sowing 
year after year, if necessary, until the crop came. In the Wimmera country I 
have grown s|)lendid healthy green feed, with next to no rain at all, just by 
})ure cultivation. (Aj>piause,) It i.s of no use telling me that a man cannot 
grow' green stuff, I do not believe it If you work the land as Mr. Thomas 
Hardy dot *8 for his vines 30 U will get maize and sorghum to grow. I hen the 
men who have frontages to rivers and creeks, and tliose wdio can raise water 
by windmills can work wonders. One good watering around your drills would 
do. I believe in sowing these green crops in drills, and I am ganu* to bet a 
£') note that I will beat an}body with drills as again.st sowing hroadcfist 
(Laughter.) Th(-*re are tens of thousands of eases where men, even in the 
dric'^t season, eould grow fodders for cows, wdth tlie help of a windmill. 
Maize will grow' to Oft. or 7ft high in f<mr months, and when that is so why does 
a man say he cannot help himself when the eow.s die ? It is a shame to say 
so. I feel warm 011 this subject, because I am talking of w hat I have done and 
experienced myself. (Hear, hear.) Now'that, as I believe, a cycle of good 
moisi years are coming, do prepare for the bad years tliat will follow'. Make 
an ensilage pit and chaff your stuff into it. If next year turns out as good as 
this you w'ill not want it. Keep it by until you w'ant it: it is as good as money 

in the bank. I hope yo\i will act upon this advice. I doubt whether a man 

who has a herd of cows, and half of them die on his hands after this year, 

ought not to be prosecuted, (Laughter.) I have no desire to dress you 

down,*^ but I am talking for your benefit as a practical man. (Hear, hear.) I 
have been here for twm days, and one of the greatest treats 1 liave had tliis 
year was to listen to the intelligent conversation yesterday at one of your 
meetings, 1 was entertained by the excellent address of the Commissioner of 
Crown I^ands, by the chairman’s address, and especially by the discussion. 
One of the greatest benefits of this Bureau Congress is that you bring together 
from all parts of the colony men with differing opinions and experience, w ho 
compare notes, and are thus enabled to correct their views. Another benefit I 
got from attending your show was to observe that, although your exhibition of 
dairy produce—bacon, eggs, and so on—were not numerous, they were good, 
and I hope my colleague and myself who were judging gave satisfaction. 
(Hear, hear.) Yesterday I visited your Bew^age Farm. I think it is one of the 
finest things you can show a stranger. You know we are trying to drain poor 
dirty Melbourne at last. We propose to bring the sewage dowui to a ])lot of 
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land similar to yours, and I have been asked to report on the most feasible way 
of utilising the pasturage on the land. The Sewage Farm shows what water 
can do There we saw cattle rolling in fat, and yielding plenty of milk, grawng 
at the rate of three-quarters of an acre to one cow. That shows what the 
ingenuity of man, with the assistance of nature, can accomplish in the matter 
of feeding cattle. If you feed a cow well you will get a good quantity of milk 
from her, whatever the breed may be. But I would say you must have a good 
foundation, so get a good strain of milking cattle. I have tried all breeds, and 
would say, with Professor Lowrie, you cannot beat a good common colonial cow 
and a Jersey bull. I have paid £30 or £40 for a purebred heifer, and £3 l<»s. 
for an ordinary-looking cow, and got as much milk from the one a.s the other, 
(Laughter.) Do not expect a good return unless you feed the cow well I 
have listened to the lecture with a great de d of interest, and I agree with most 
of the Professor’s statements. It has given me much pleasure to visit Adelaide 
at the present time. (Applause.) 

The motion for the vote of thanks to the Professor was carried by acclama¬ 
tion. 

Professor Lowbie : I thank you for the vote, and also Mr. Wilson for his 
remarks. I believe we cannot discuss matters of this character too frequently, 
and I am alw'ays sorry they have to be discussed at show time, because I think 
it would be better for us then to learn the lessons provided by the show. For 
my own part 1 would prefer just now to be diking sheep. If it \Aere possible, 
we should have these discussions at another time. 

The Mon A. W. SANoroKJ), M.L.(^ : I move a vote of thanks to the worthy 
chairman. Ho is always at work, either \vriting original matter, or translating 
very valuable articles from European papers and magazines for publication in 
the Journal of the Agricultural Bureau. We are all under a heavy debt of 
gratitude to him. 

Carried by acclamation. 

The Chairman : Thank you, gentlemen ; but I assure you that 1 am only 
trying to do my duty to the colony. 

The Congress adjourned at 9-3(i p m. until 10 a.m next day. 


Sixth Session, Friday, SErTKMWKU 10. 

The Congress resumed at 10 a.m. 

Seed Potatoes. 

The Chairman : I should like to hear from gentlemen present if tliey could 
give us the results of tht‘ir experience in saving potatoes for seed. 

Mr. J. W. Dall: I have had considerable experience in the neighborhood 
of Clarendon, lo save our seed we found the best plan was to grow on two 
kinds of ground For the earlier planting save the earlier grown seed, and for 
the later planting save the later sown. We usually ])ut the potatoes in in 
September for the last planting, and the September planted potatoes usually 
come in for the following season. 

The Chairman : When, in March ? 

Mr. Dall : No. We plant generally from the 8th of August to the 10th of 
September. Unless you use some of the earlier potatoes for March they do not 
answer. vVe usually find it an advantage to get 5cwts. cf Circular Heads. 'Hie 
produce from them would certainly plant four or fi\e acres in the following year. 

The (’hairman : Do you keep the seed from Christmas to August? 

Mr. PEAuapN: We had a sort of underground dairy, where we stowed them 
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about 1ft.. deep, leaving them until about January, and then we turned them 
over. Shooting once or twice does not hurt the potato very materially. If 
you change a few and plant them late, you will succeed in keeping your ow^n 
seed. When a potato is growing you can tell far better what are bastards and 
what are pure. 

The Chaibman : I am very much obliged to you. 

A Delegate * There is really no trouble in keeping Circular Heads; but it 
is better not to keep the Heauty of Hebron. I think it would be better to put 
the seed potatoes in a loft, whore there is niore air, than whore the gentleman 
who just spoke recommends. I have known a man who always used to plant 
in September, October, and November. He generally dug up to April, and 
he would keep his seed from year to year. I do not believe in keeping seed. I 
believe in a change of seed every year. You can really get two crops of Beauty 
of Hebron from the same seed every year. It is far better to sell out and buy 
fresh seed. 

The C'haikman : To keep seed potatoes over from one season to another is 
a matter of groat importance. Mr. Molineux was good enough to bring over 
twenty kinds of potatoes from the Brisbane conference. 

Mr. Molineux : They came from New Zealand. 

The Chaieman : 1 have myself introduced several new kinds from Gennauy, 
and am expecting .some more. What little produce I got for two or three years 
past 1 liave sent to Mount (iambier to be planted there again, and so that 1 may 
iiave them next season 

Mr J. Lawrie (Port Pirie): Three years ago I .saw^an adverti.soment in the 
pafier offering new potatoes. I think the firm who had the potatoes for sale 
were Messrs. Yates, of Sydney. They Avere now potatoes, at so much per 
dozen sets, about the size of a nut—just the eyes—and were wrap])ed in what 
looked like briekdust. I do not know whether it was a secret of Messrs. 
Yates to keep them. 

Mr. Molinkox : Red lead, I expect. 

Mr. Law'iue : It was out of season when I got them. There was very little 
rain after I planted them, but they all came* u}). 1 got 4doz. .sorts, and the 
seed was us good as if it had been obtained from Adelaide seedsmen. I 
secured practically nothing of a crop because there was no rain. I wdsh I had 
tried them again this year. They were about the .size of a round horsebean. 
1 obtained nearly a bucketful of small potatoes about the size of pigeon eggs. 
I saved them, and I have them planted this }ear too. I am eonfident that 
these eyes would keep for a twelvemonth, and I believe tliat they would keep 
just as well in a loft. 

The CrcAiiiMAN : I think it is important enough to put the question to the 
Branch Bureau.s in the potato*growing districts, so that we may get the best 
opinions. We might ask the Mount Gambier and other people who go in for 
saving seed. It is very important that we should have new kinds of potatoes 
introduced so as to prevent disease, which occurs more or less. 

Mr. DA3..L: I should like to ask if it is jmssible to obtain tlie American 
Rose potato in the colony. It is a very early potato, and somewhat difficult to 
procure. 

The Chairman : Thornber's Karly Rose is th** one I believe you mean. We 
have it at Mount Gambier. I introduced it and sent it to Mr. Rudowldt, of 
Mount Gambier. It does remarkably well. It is a fine potato, and in proper 
soil grows very large. I think you can get it from Mr. Rudowldt. 

Mr. E. J. Harris: Wc have it at Millicent. 

Mr. Dall : The potato I moan is a light-skinned, roundish potato, witli deep 
eyes. 

Mr, Harris ; That is the one, 
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Mr. Molikeux : As to the brickdust Mr. Lawrie spoke of, it is a common 
practice for seedsmen to put red lead on potatoes to prevent mice getting at 
them. 

Mr. Lawrie : This is a preservative, and the potatoes could come from any 
part of the world in it, I should think. 

Breeding Lambs for the Adelaide Market. 

Mr. John Davey (Yorketown Branch) read the following paper :— 

The most profitable aud quickest returns from 8heep-bree<iiiu^ are probably made from 
early lambs for sale to the butchers. They must of course bo marketed before then* is a 
glut. It has l)een noted that the prices vjiry considerably, according to the time of year, 
the highest values being realised from Ftd)ruary until May, inclusive, when last year's 
lambs are too old and tlu* lambing season has only just commenced; bonce good 
marketable lambs are very scarce, 'fhe difference in value may range from Os. to 7s. jxu' 
aoad in November to lOs. or 1 Is. per head in May. Whore fanm^rs in the Lower North and 
cooler districts have a good supi)ly of water I think t)u‘y could very profitably raise fat 
lambs for supply of the market during that time. They should (dioow^ four-tooth to six- 
tooth largo-framed Merino ewes and Lincoln rams, or periiaps Shropshire sheep might he 
best, as these? lambs develop very rapidly. They should put the rants with the owes in 
June. With careful handling when shearing they would not he in jun’d, and would lamb 
in November Great care must be taken not to »»vcrsto(‘k the jiaddocks, for llie ewes must 
Iwi kept in good condition all the year through. Poor ew'os wdll give birth to poor weak 
lambs, and they will have but a poor supply of milk ; cousetiuently they could never he tit 
for market as fat lambs. T believe that the percentage of lambs would he as good, or 
better, in the spring than in the fall of tin* year. I have seen really good lambs that have* 
been dropped in November whilst the mother has hi'cn running with the fioek. It may 
ho objected that, although a higher price may he got for the lambs, there is the lost* of tho 
lambs’ wool at the shearing to he borne. That would he 2]lbH to Jilhs. of wool at -Id. jkt 
pound, say. Is., whicli is a fair allowance. Most of the lambs that are shorn arc not fat 
enough for the butcher, and would not realise more than 28. 6d. to lls. ]>cr head; or, with 
the wool, 4s. each. Kvou if fat and shorn the price would not reach the (juotation for 
lambs betwei‘n the months of February and May. A fariiuT owning 200 ew'os sliould get 
80 or 90 per cent, of spring lamlis, wliich, at fourteen to sixteen weeks old, should sell at 
I Os. to lls. each, or total about £80 to £90. 1 know of nothing tliat can he prodne(*d on 

tlie farm tnat would give such a return in so short a time. 

The CiiAiRMAK: I have just been informed that we have present with us 
this morning a gentleman who has had very extensive c.xjierienee in breeding 
lambs for the London mai‘ket, and that he is willing to give us some of thi* 
results of his experience. 

Mr C. W. A. ScRiYEN (of Bordertown): 1 have very much pleasure in 
responding to the invitation, and to give my experience us an Engli.sh breeder 
of sheep. For some fifteen years I was living within fifty miles of liOn<lon, and 
endeavored to supply the London market with fat lambs, and 1 found that I 
could not do better than use a Dorset Horn ram with a Shropshire ewe. Mr. 
Davey sa}s use a Lincoln ram, hut I found that it was very difficult to get a 
Lincoln ram to do any work when you want him. My practice was to put the 
oldest ewes in their last or third time of lambing wdth the Dorset Horn ram, 
and I generally got 150 per cent, of lambs. With a little artificial feeding I 
could get lambs thirteen weeks old fit for the London market and obtain from 
£2 to £2 28. each. When 1 could feed them off 1 found there was nothing more 
profitable than this cross. 1 believe the breeding of lambs would pay the best 
of any industry. The difficulty in this climate is to get the lambs just when 
they are wanted. You want to know the time to get lambs to the best advan¬ 
tage when they are wanted, and that appears to me to be about the same 
time as in England, about Christmas. In forcing our lambs in England we could 
get thirteen weeks old lambs weighing 40lbs. apiece. The first thjpg bei*e in 
South Australia is to use a breed of sheep, or cross two breeds, which will give 
early maturity. As neither Shropshire nor Dorset ewes are plentiful enough for 
this purpose, I advise a comebai'k ewe (Leicester cross rather than Lincoln) 
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and a Shropshire or Dorset Horn ram. With tlie latter you may depend upon 
having the ewes served at any time to suit the market. When the lambs ate 
dropped it is necessary to feed them well, any check is fatal to the early develop¬ 
ment of a marketable lamb. In Buckkighamshirc, England, my owes wore 
always on grass land in the daytime, with a sheltered jard at night. Until the 
lambs were ten da) s old, or longer in bad weather, hay chaff, with oats and 
beans was given to the ewes in troughs in the yard, with a few mangolds thrown 
on the grass land when feed was scarce, or snow on the ground. When the 
lambs began to for d, or at about a month old, I always gave them pea chaff and 
locust bean (the carob beau) in a small enclosure made with lamb hurdle.s, so 
that the ewes could not get in. The lambs were thus kept in a thriving con¬ 
dition, and, when lambed in January, would by Easter w^eigh 40lbs. each dressed 
weight when the demand for grass-fed lamb commenced, going on through 
May and June, soon after which these early-matuied lambs became mutton, but 
were generally killed before then. J’he fat lambs for which the Dorset 
breeders were famous, and which were placed <in the London market at 
('Jhiistmas, were liuused and forced like hothouse grapes. This plan would net 
suit our climate, nor are the flock ewes bred in Australia suitabl<' for the 
pur])ose; so I do not think it necessary to explain how it is done. I think 
m) system, with modifications for (dimatc, w'ill suit the Adelaide market best. 
I have alluded to the necessity for kee])ingthe lambs t\ell and always going on. 

Mr. Davkv: The Shropshire might be profitable; but in talking to a 
gentleman from Nov Zealand who is raising lambs for the London market, he 
said the Shrops)\ire would produce good lambs for the market, but he advised 
not to keep them as stock. 

A 1)k,i-egati5 : 1 would like to ask what breed the Dorset is? 1 do not 
know of any in the colony, unless the sheep goes under some othci name. 

Mr. SeaiM'N: I think my friend Mr, Melrose intiodueed the Dorset 
Horn sh(*ep in the colony two or three years ago. He would be able to give 
you his experience of them in the colon). 

Mr. J. Mkmiohe (Ulooloo): I imported two Dorset Horn rams and ten 
owes tliree years ago, and am very well satisfied with them. I tried the 
(‘xperiment last year of crossing the Dorset with the Merino ewe. 1 have shown 
them in Adelaide. Althougli they were not fat the p<‘ople who saw them were 
pleased with the wool. I shall be very pleased to present one or tw’o to the 
Agricultural Colh*ge if the department would ac(‘e]>t them. (Applause.) They 
reseiuhle the Merino slioep to some extent, but they have bigger and squarer 
(*art asses I should think the j*heep were full grown before two and a-half 
years old. Last season I scaled one of the sheep five or six months old at 
129lbs. rhat sheep had [uit on 271bs. weiglit in throe weeks But you can 
get all the information about the breed in the Adelaide Observer, 'rhis week’s 
issue of that paper has an elaborate aitiele about sheep-breeding—a whole sheet 
in fact. 1 have not any of the breed to sell. 1'he srnall trial I have had with 
the Dorset cross with the Merino has been very .Miecossful. 1 sent a sample of 
the produce to Mr. A. B. Murray, of Magill, and others. I did not tcdl Mr. 
Murray what it was until afterwards. Mr, Murray said the meat reminded 
him more of the Scotch Highland breed of sheep—it was so very sw ot and 
juicy. 

Mr. J, Brown : Is the wool of the same quality as Scotch Highland sheep ? 
Is it long wool ? 

Mr. Melrose ; I do not know the Scotch Highland shoep; I have never seen 
them. 'Fhe wool is very like that of a cross between a pure Lincoln ram and a 
pure Merino ewe, with the cross thrown a little back to the Merino The wool 
is very free from grease. The sheep do not gro\v very heavy flee(*es. J'he year 
M brought them out I had eight ewes; they dropped fifteen lambs. I believe 
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the breed is very prolific in other countries, and I am hoping to be able to do 
very well with thorn here. 

The (Chairman : Did I understand Mr. Scriven to say he got 150 per cent, 
of lambs ? 

Mr. ScRTVKx: Yes. The last four years t was sheep-farming* I raised over 
150 per cent, from all of uiy sheep, that is from pure Shropshires and Dorsets. 

Mr. F. Salter : My experience has been to cross between the Lincoln and 
the Merino, but 1 do not think we can do better in South Australia than put 
the Shropshire ram to good Merino ewe.s. I have bought a Shropsliire ram, 
and shall ])rohab]y try that cross. We generally put in the r ams the first week 
in November, and you gel them round in February. Last year I liad early 
lambs. 1 think, to ensure successful lamb breeding, it is almost necessary to 
grow green crops extensively, such as sorghum, holcus, and lucern. 

Mr. J. Brown : We get good green feed in January. I have seen lambs 
sent to Adelaide up to about Christmas and fetch 15s. 'I'hat was, of course, a 
long way ahead of our ordinary breeding of lambs. A gentleman in my 
district breeds lambs that generally come in rather late ; they come in about 
March. He has a cro^js between the Lincoln and then he crosses* the Merino 
on the other cross. lie has done very w^ell out of them. 

Mr. D. G. Strirlinct : What is the special advantage, if any, in (‘utting 
lambs’ tails ? 

Mr. Datky : I should like some person who has had a longer experience in 
sheep-breeding than J have had to answer that question. If you have the 
sheep to be shorn with tails on, the shearers w'ill want to know why the 
Dickens you have left the tails.” 

Mr. Davey : The younger you tiiil lambs the better. If you tail ^ lamb 
when it gets older it is very likely to bleed to death. 

A Voice : The difficulty is if you do not sell them. 

Mr. Melrose: I think every one will admit that it is best to tail lambs. 
The lamb is more sightly with the tail dropped I do not mean cut to nothing. 
If a person loses many lambs through tailing, it is, I should say, through want 
of care. 1 have tailed many thousands, and lost a very small percentage 
indeed. I should recommend tailing when about a fortnight old. 

Mr. Scriven : In answer to the gentleman who asked what are the 
advantages of tfiiling lambs ? In England I always marked my lambs before 
they were two weeks old ; but in February the weather was often so cold and w(‘t 
that it would be dangerous to castrate these feeding lambs until they were so 
old that the operation would cause a shock to the. sy^stem, and give them such 
a check in their feeding, that in a few eases I have omitted the operation 
altogether, ])ut if I failed to feed these lambs at three months old, I had no 
chance of selling tliem later; the grass in May wojild make them scour, and the 
flies are almost as bad as they are in the colonies. In London there is at 
Easter a demand among the Jews for Paschal lamb, w^hich, according to the 
Mosaic law, ^ must be without spot or blemish.” The lambs I have mentioned 
just satisfied the conditions; but whether there is any demand in the colonics 
for this class of lamb I must leave to the producers and consumers to settle 
among themselves. My experience taught me to endeavor to meet any demand, 
and not try to force the tastes of the consumers. I relied upon early maturity, 
constant progress, and a (juick return. People in England will not buy lamb 
twelve months old, they call it mutton; but young lambs reared and fed as I 
liave stated will always make freezers if the local markets are overstocked. 

Mr. Dall : One of my neighbors said that tailing made no difference in 
selling. I think it is quite safe to send them to market, tails and all. 

The Chairman intimated that the time had arrived for members of the , 
Central Bureau to hear evidence from fruitgrowers on the codlin moth regula- 
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tions,and that, therefore, as there was no further business on the agenda papt r, 
the Conference would close. 

Mr. MELnasK: I am not a member of any agricultural Branch Bureau, but 
I have taken the Journal of the Bureau ever since it has been issued. I take 
a great interest in the work done by the different bureaus, and if there were 
more persons like Mr. Davey, to give their experience, we should bo more 
successful than we are. I have very great pleasure in moving a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Davey for his paper. (Hear, hear.) 

The General Sbcretarv : I would like to add to that—“and all gentlemen 
who have taken part in making the ("ongress so successful as it has been.” 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Melrose : Well, I do not care to move it, Mr. Molineux, because that 
Avould include myself. (Laughter.) 

Conclusion—Votes of Thanks. 

Mr. W. V, Grasuy : I have ver} great pleasure, then, in monng a compre¬ 
hensive vote of tlianks to all, including the chairman. (Applause ) The 
address which the chairman gave us at the beginning of this Congres.s was 
one worthy of our coming to the Gongress to hear, let alone anything else. 
(Applause.) And 1 do not think thit the papers have ever been exceeded for 
practical value and for general utility. I think that this Congress, as far as I 
have been able to judge—pressure of work has kept me away a part of the 
time—has been eminently successful, l)otb as regards the quality of the papers 
ami the educational results of our meeting. I move that a hearty vote of 
thanks of the members of this Congress be tendered to all those who have 
given papers in connection with it. (Applause.) 

Mr. F. Sai/I’er: I will second the motion. Apart from myself, 1 think our 
thanks are due to the gentlemen wlio have in any way assisted in giving us 
papers, and their presence at this Ckmgress. 1 have been a member of the 
Bureau for some time, and am very glad to be in the work. The more peo])Ie 
who take up the Bureau wmrk the better. (Apjdause ) 

The CTrAIRMAN : 1 siqipose Mr. Melro.se is quite content to leave the motion 
as it is. 

Mr. Melrose : Certainly. 

The motion was put and carried wdth acclamation. 

The (biATRMAN : Allow me to thank you, gentlemen, on lielialf of those who 
have read papers and otherwise assisted at the Gongress. Pa])crs read here are 
the means of hringingout many opinions wdiieh we would probably never have 
heard of. Therefore it is of great importance to induce some of the gentlemen 
])resent to submit papers to our meetings. 

The proceedings of the Congress terminated. 


PIG-BREEDING. 

Pigs that are intended for breeding should not he fed along with those that 
are intended to be fattened for slaughter. Any animals—w hether cattle, shee]), 
pigs, &c.—intended for market, should be fed all they will dige.st from the time 
of weaning until they are slaughtered. Animals intended ftir breeding purpo.ses 
should be fed more moderately, and upon food calculated to produce musch' 
and bone. Animals that have once been fattened up for show arc not best 
suited for breeding, as they never become prolific, and it is difficult to keep 
them in condition, nor do they last long. Boars may be use<l w’lien eight 
months old, and sows at eight to twelve months, 
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Sows in pig sliould never be over-fat. Wheat-bran fed rather freely for about 
a fortnight before and after farrowing will prevent excessive richness in her 
milk, and thus obviates diarrlura in the young pigs. Large fat sows arc very 
likelv to overlay their young All over-fat animals are subject to deafness, and 
this is a common reason why sows overlie their young. The young pigs from 
a sow in medium condition will weigh more and be stronger at eight to nine 
weeks old than those from an over-fat mother. 

Tlie best results are alw^ays obtained from sow.s in medium condition. If in 
poor condition she may produce a greater number of pigs, but they are some¬ 
times weak and often irregular in size. A fat sow will also produce weak pigs, 
and will give more or less trouble in raising them. 

Not more than two litters should be taken from a sow during the year; and 
it is a question whether more than one should be allowed. Young pigs farrowed 
during the winter season always give a lot of trouble, and they are often 
pinched in their growth, i^igs farrowed in early spring, or even later, will 
thrive, and can be fed after weaning chiefly upon any good herbage. 

Young animals always grow quickly when well fed, and will make much 
more weight ui)on a given quantity of food than can possibly be made by those 
that have completed their growth. For this reason, it is greatly more profitable 
to raise pigs to a weight of HOlbs. to lOOlbs. than to bring them up to 150lbs. 
or more. Small pigs are readily saleable at a good price, but large overgrown 
animals are not in demand, oven for making into mess pork. 

Pigs are more (deanly than cattle or liorses. if they have opportunity given 
them : but, being shut up in small .styes, they have no alternative left but to be 
dirty. If their styes are well drained and “ scavenged ’’ legularly, the pigs will 
alway.s use a distant corner. 

Stole pigs should always have some meal, milk, and “swulF^ given them, but 
may graze and grub for a large portion of their subsistence. They will thrivt^ 
upon ensilage, or liicein, or any green stuff. 

When penned up for fattening, no green feed whatever should be given for 
ten weeks before kdling. Peas, beans, or meal, with plenty milk wdll produce 
pork of the very best (juality. Sows must not be killed when “ in season — 
wait ten days, and kill then. To avoid any risk in this respect many people 
put the sow with the boar some time previously to killing, but this is in some 
respects o lij ec t i onable. 


THE DAIRY. 

A Standard for Butter Production. 

Every owner of cows is aware that some cows will eat twice as much as 
others and give only half as much butter, ana that one cow may yield a con¬ 
siderable quantity of milk with not more than half the amount of butter fat in 
it that may be secured from the milk of another cow These discrepancies 
must be rectified if the dairy herd is to be conducted on commercial principles. 

The Adelaide Co-operative Society, Limited, has been very successful in 
raising the average milk-yielding capacity of its herd of dairy cows at Islington. 
They own ninety-eight cows, thirty-four heifers, twenty-three calves, and four 
bulls. For some years j)ast there has been a continuous weeding out of the 
least profitable cows, and a careful selection of the best of the heifer calves, 
bred in part if not wholly from the best milking cows mated with pure bulls of 
well known milk-yielding families of cows, llie results from this enlightened 
policy have been highly gratifying, and the average yield has gradually risen. 
In 1897 the average yield per cow was 47r3galls., showing a rise of 2P3galls. 
per head upon the average of the previous year. 
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In some of our districts in the North it has been stated that an average of 
only 200galls. per cow per year is the lowest that will pay. It is very doubtful 
indeed if so low a yield can be jn-ofitable. The usual average has been placed 
at BOOgalls., but this can be very grefitly improved upon by the use of pure 
bulls selected from proved heavy-milking cows of dairy breeds, and mating 
them with the best cows of the herd. It is most Important to bear in mind that 
the bulls must be pure breed, but the cows may be mongrels, so long as they are 
good milkers. From the progeny of this union the best and heaviest milkers 
should always be selected for furtner breeding. 

Mr. Wm. Kerr, of Parwan, Bacchus Marsh, Victoria, say>: “ Kveryone who 
keeps cows should know exactly what each cow in his herd is capable of pro¬ 
ducing,” and should fix a butter standard, and make it a point to keep not one 
cow whose weekly record falls below that standard. By the use of a bull 
whose ancestors were famed for their butter records, and by careful selection 
of Ihcir heifers, bred from only the very best butter cows, he has raised the 
average per cow to 3401bs. or 3501bs. per annum. The standard aimed at is 
an average of lOlbs. per cow per week for eight months. He advises not to 
fix too high a standard at first, but to keep on weeding out the worst cows and 
keep raising the standard higlier and higher. In time it will be found that 
one-half the number of cows will give as much butter as the Larger number did 
before culling and selection. Judicious feeding also has much to do with 
the ahuiulant yield of butter. 

Another important thing to remember is that no cow can yield jdentiful and 
rich milk if she is not provided with the necessary quantity of nutritious food 
to manufacture into milk. 

A paragraph in a recent issue of tlie Farm and UoniP states tliat the average 
annual product of milk per cow\ wh(?re the animals are >vell fed, is as follows : 
— Ayrshire (Scotland^ OOOgalls.; Scandinavia, 85 jgalls.; (-anada, TOOgalls.; 
Kngland, 550galls. For Australia the average is placed at 275galls. per cow 
yearly. This shows that there is very nnieh room for irnj)roYemcnl in Australia, 
esp(‘cially when it is considei'ed that stall feeding and winter housing are abso¬ 
lutely necessary in the colder countries, whilst in Australia the climate is so 
mild all the year round that no one thinks of housing tin* cows at an\ time, 
and not much jirovision is made for them in the way of preserved fodder, oil 
cakes, and the like. 

At a meeting of farmers lield at Alliance, Stiitc County, U.vS.A., la.st January, 
Mr. Thos. A. Crawford stated that there are herds of cows in the States that 
average lOOlbs. and above per cow of butter annually, and herds in nearly 
every community in the dairy sections that average 300lbs. per cow annually. 

The “ Handbook of Experimental Station Work,” piiblish<‘d l)y the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, gives the results of many instructive experiments. 
It is shown that the first portion of milk taken from a cow at each milking is 
relatively poor and increases in richness by the strippings. Milk is richei in 
fats when cows are milked rapidly—in three to four minutes. It w^as found 
that cow^s which ordinarily gave milk with 4 per cent, and 5 per cent, of fat 
respectively, gave milk with only 2^*^ and 3^’^ vespeetively» wdien milked one 
teat at a time.” Each cow^ should have her regular stall, be milked by the same 
milker at regular hours night and morning; there must be regularity in feeding, 
watering, salting, and all work connected with the cows. A silo is a grt3at 
help to the economical production of milk; thousands of successful dairymen 
have proved this; it is no longer an experiment. 

Sweet ensilage can as readily be made in the pit as in the stack ; but, for 
milking cows there is little doubt that sour silage, or moist silage, is the 
better food. The process of ensiling rather decreases the nutritive proportions 
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in the fodder, but the heating or sweating adds to the digestibility, so that 
silage is, after all, more beneficial to the cows, and more quickly assimilated 
than dry hay. The greater variety of nutritive plants there may be mixed in 
the silo, the better will the livestock appreciate it. All plants intended for 
ensilage should be cut soon after the flowers have given place to seed pods, and 
before the seeds are half grown, except in the case of maize and sorghums, 
which are best when the seeds begin to glaze or harden. In pit ensilage it is 
best to chafi: the stuff into the pit, packing it well at the sides. This also 
aj)plies to the long stuff used in stack ensilage, it should be well packed out¬ 
side. For stacks, let the fodder become wilted on the field; for pits, cut the 
stuff and leave it five hours before carting in—the fodder cut in the afternoon 
can be left till next morning. The tem])eraturc for sweet silage should be 
allowed to rise anywhere betw^eon 120"^' F. and F., if below 115^^ F. the 
silage wdll be sour. The temperature must be allowed to rise above 1()(»^' F,, 
otherwise the fodder will spoil. By putting sufficient weight or pressure on 
top, the rise in temperature is stopped, fei-mentation ceases, and the fodder is 
preserved until air is again admitted, when the process of fermentation recom¬ 
mences. The green fodder put into a pit or stack to a height of 12ft., will 
gain sufficient heat during the night to allow of afresh layer of 12ft. being added 
next (lay, and this will compress the first layer till it is only about 4ft. deep. 
When the stack is high enough, or the pit is full, some planks or polos should 
be laid on top, and a good lot of weight or ])ressure put on, to prevent th(‘ 
access of air amongst the fodder. It will be found that an average cubic foot 
of easiUige Aveighs 40lbs. ; at the bottom of a j)it or stack of 12ft., a cubic 
foot will Avcigh about 5()lbs.; whilst from near the top it will weigh, perhaps, 
about t34lbs. Silage, and similar odorous fodder, should always be fed soon 
after milking, not before. Pit silage cannot catch fire, and it is difficult to set 
fire to stack ensilage; but there is plenty of danger from fire in connection 
with haystacks. 


THE FARM. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

/itfen for the “ Journal of Ayrivulture and industryy 
By W. LowKifc:, M.A , B.Sc., Pkincipal IIoskwoiithv 
Agricxtltural Colj.ege. 

Sorghum. 

Last month the cultivation of some of the fallow crops suitable for one or 
other of the districts of this colony was discussed. Potatoes, mangolds, kale, 
jape, and maize offer a wide variety for selection for those districts where the 
rainfall is sufficient. But sorghum is, I take it, our most generally useful 
summer crop, and in average years sorghums or millets grow well over a Avide 
range of our arable land. They will thrive on poorer soils than those heavier 
yieltiing crops mentioned above, and a smaller rainfall suffices for their success. 
From Mount llemarkable southwards, there are extensive belts of country 
suitable for this crop, and the stock-carrying capacity of very many farms 
could be increased profitably by giving it more attention. Part of the falloAvs 
should annually be soavii with one or other of the varieties of sorghums or 
millets, and in most years excellent forage for cattle and sheep would be 
secureci for the months of February, March, and April. It is in no sense as a 
main crop that it is recommended; though there are, I recognise, circumstances 
in Avbich it would be as profitable as a cereal crop now and again occurring. 
It is as a fallow crop, to be fed down on the land and to be followed by wheat 
or other winter crop, that it is specially useful. 
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The plant was f<rown originally in China, East Indies, and Africa. It 
develops more slowly than maize. It likes soils of a medium character, but 
grows well on average mullee land, brashy limestones, or sandy soils. On 
stiff soils, where the surface cakes hard, it does not do well in our climate. 
Like other crops, it docs best on a rich soil, but it will nevertheless thrive 
fairly on soils comparatively poor or exhausted somewhat. 

The Cultivation is such as every cureful farmer will give to his fallow land— 
such as has been indicated in former articles. The land will be worked down 
to a fine tilth in September, October, or November, according to circumstances 
and situation, and on this the seed will be drilled in from 24in. to J36in. apart. 
It is a good plan to steep the seed for twenty-four hours at least before sowing, 
so as to hasten germination. We prefer 3Hin. to 24in. as the width between 
the ro^vs; and the drier the district, the thinner should be the seeding. 

The varieties of seed generally grown are—1. Early Orange cane^ 2. Early 
Amber cane. 3. llolcus saccharatus. 

'rhe Americans s]>eak favorably of these varieties :—Folger, Collier, McLean, 
and Colnan. Folger is the result of a cross of Early Amber cane and Link. 
C.'ollicr is lecommendod as best fur districts where the climate is cooler. It 
grows less luxuriantly than the Folger, but gi^es a very luxuriant herbage, 
nevertheless. The McLean variety came originally from Queensland, and is 
named after the energetic Sccn^tiiry of Agriculture in that colony. 

l*lanter^'» Friend is another of* the varieties which finds some favor in South 
Australia. It is good })rMCtice to sow^ blocks of as many of tliese vaiietics as 
can readily be obtaiiu'd, as they wdll all grow more or less successfully in our 
average districts, and a sueee.ssion of forage is thus obtained, seeing that they 
ripen at ditlerent times. In addition to these sorghums, I would recomnieud 
for trial Pearl millet, on sandy or loamy land, if possible: and Johnson grass, 
on poorer, dryer, lighter places. When sown broadcast, 5lbs. to Gibs, to the 
acre is sufiieient for the sorghums or Pearl millet; but 81bs. or lOlbs. of 
Johnson grass is ro([uirod. It is difficult to vsow so small a quantity 
accurately broadcast or even drilled, and it will be found advisable to mix 
tlie seed into fine bonedust sufficient to enable it to be distributed regularly. 
Bui drilling is by a long w^ay the preferable mode of sowung, and when sown in 
this way, only two-thirds of the quantity of seed recommended above is 
required. It is highly desirable to put the seed in deeply. Many farmers find 
ploughing in one of the most successful ways of planting the seed, the 
ploughing being from 3in. to 4in. deep. When drilling, use pressure on the 
coulters sufficient to cover the seed to a dej)th of 3in. It thus is down in the 
moist soil, and germinates more regularly. It is marvellous what droughts the 
plant will withstand if it once gets fairly going, and to secure this good start, 
putting it in deep is one of the surest w^ays. As a rule sorghums are not 
manured directly, but I am inclined to the belief that, in so far as there is not 
the slightest fear that our soil will be leached during the summer, and of 
course no risk whatever of manurial matter being carried away in under- 
drainage, as fortunately we require no under-drainage, that it would be 
advisable to sow the manures intended for the succeeding wheat crops with 
the sorghum, so that that plant may benefit a little from it, and at the same 
time the manure may be nicely mellowed in the soil for the winter crop. 
Farmyard manure is out of the question, as it would simply foul the land 
which has been cleared by the W'inter fallowing. Artificial manures should 
alone be used. If bonedust is the manure favored by the farmer for his 
wheat, he should certainly select it for application w4th his sorghum; and if 
he apply, say, 2J<jwt8. to the acre, he will find it come into excellent use 
on the succeeding wheat crop. We prefer, in this district, the more soluble 
manure, as the rainfall is so light, and of these good superphosphate is ever 
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found the most efficient on ouv land, which is average mallee country ; 2cwt8. 
of superphosphate is sufficient to the acre, but if the land is light in character, 
and has been severely cropped, a mixture of artificial manures will be found 
more efficient. A good mixture would be l|cwt. of superphosphate, Icwt. of 
a potassic manure, such as muriate of potash, and, say, 90lbs. of sulphate of 
ammonia, or nitrate of soda, to the acre. This is an expensive dressing, but we 
know from experience that it will pay handsomely on the succeeding hay crop. 
A mixture of the same quantity of superphosphate with ‘icwfes. and 3cwt8. of 
wood ashes, and the same quantity of nitrogenous manure to the acre, will be 
found practically to work out well, ihough chemically it appears injudicious, 
inasmuch as the salts of lime in the wood ashes will revert the superphosphate. 

The affer-ctiltivation of this crop is most important. Shortly after its 
germination it should be horsehoed with a ehisel-tincd horsehoc, and this 
should be repeated at intervals dimiig its growth. If these hoisehoeings he 
carefully carried out the land will he kept clean, the moisture will be retained 
for tlie crop, and it will benefit accordingly. As the crop gets higher the 
cultivation should be lighter, and consist of a mere scuffling to break the 
surface crust. In our long dry summers we cannot give too much attention to 
the value of incessant surface cultivation. In tlie early stages of its growth 
sorghum is too bitter to be relished by sto<*k, and they should not be turned 
into it until it begins to flower. 1'hey should be turned in only for a short lime 
for the first day or two, else acute indigestion may be provoked and stock lost; 
but after a day or two they can be left on it altogether. It is an excellent 
feed for lambing ewes ; horses do, well on it in the “ off season, and it is one 
of the most valuable foodstuffs available to us at that time of the year, it 
does not produce the same quantity of milk that some more succulent forages 
might secure, but it gives firm butter, good in color nncl excellent in <piality. 
The cows are inclined a little bit to put on condition rather than increase in 
milk yield on it; but in my opinion this is an advantage, as it enables us to start 
the wimer with stock in nice bloom.’' Grazing the crop is much to be 
preferred to cutting it and feeding it off the land ; practically nothing is wasted 
by grazing it, the held is not impoverished, and much labor is avoided. In the 
autumn all the working that will be necessary for tlie wheat crop will be a good 
deep cultivation of chisel-tined cultivator alter the rain.s hav(‘ set in, and a good 
scarifying when the weeds have germinated, jjreparatory to sowing. This dry 
season unfortunately offers but little inducement to .sowing summer crops up 
to date ; nevertheless, we think it w'oll to put in sixty or seventy acres in the 
hope of a good thunderstorm or occasional rainfall later. This costs little, and 
if such rain does come, a wealth of autumn forage will he available. 

Ensilage. 

This is the month for silage-making. Nearly every farmer has somewhere 
on his holding some luxuriant herbage, self-sown crop, or little bit of dirty hay 
crop, which it will pay him well to convert into silage. Some men will have 
sown a mixture of cereals and legumes purposely for silage, and I will, therefore, 
briefly indicate what I consider the best means of making it. 

First—(’ut after the crop has bloomed, and a week or so earlier than for hay. 

Second—Allow the cut forage to lie for a day, more or less, according to the 
amount of moisture in it when cut. 

Third—Chaff’ into a pit, and fill the first 4ft. or 5ft. only, llien stop until 
the tem})erature has reached 125^ at least. (This temperature can be readily 
taken by means of an iron tube, diawn to a point at one end, down which a 
thermometer may be let by a string, to be drawn up and read at intei-vals.) 

Fourth—When the temperature has reached 126^, go on again, and if it is 
found to be going above 150'^S pile on the stuff as quickly as possible, so as to 
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check the rise. The second 4ft. or 5ft. will be found to do this in most 
instances. Await rise of temperature in this next addition, and then go on again 
until the pit is full. Let it settle down, then hll up again as before, and in the 
end cover it with a layer of straw, and put on weights, such as logs or atones, 
until the pressure is from 801b«. to lOOlbs. to the square foot. 

If the temperature is found rising to over 150*^, put on more weight. 

We use here kerosene tins filled with concrete, in which wires have boon 
fixed as handles, as weights, and find them cheap and convenient. 

If this course be carefully followed in .silage making, it will be found to give 
sweet silage, such as would rejoice the heart of any dairyman, as a feed for 
his cows when other succulent forage cannot be had. 


POULTRY. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY. 

By 1). F. Laurtk, Poultry Expert 
f Continued. J 

Overfeeding is the cause of many diseases in poultry of all sorts, especially 
fowls. It is even worse to overfeed than to half starve the birds Want of method 
in feeding makes all the difference between profit and loss. If you have hens of 
a good laying strain, the constituents of their food must be egg-producing, and 
the quantity given must l)e no more than the bird rcMjuires to keep in health 
and lay the greatest number of eggs. If the birds are too fat, tliey will not 
lay; if, on the other hand, they have only sutfiiient food to keep them alive, 
there is nothing to spare to form the egg. In examining hens—many die if 
too fat—such extensive aecumulations of fat are found, that the internal organs 
are so cramped for space that they cannot ])erform their proper functions. Im¬ 
mediately the muscular tissues are eiieroached upon by fat, the general ])owers, 
especially the respiratory, are weakened, and, in conseejuenee, organic mi.schief 
arises. Fatty degeneration is often the forerunner of disease of the egg-pro¬ 
ducing organs ; rupture of the oviduct—the substance of which becomes .soft— 
is often a result, of course, fatal. Over-fat fowls become very inactive, and the 
organs of respiration, itc., unable to throw off the poisons accumulated in 
the system ; the liver and kidneys are invariably affected, often to a very 
serious extent. Of course there are many gluttons among poultry ; these eat 
greedily, far more than their share, and seldom, if ever, give any return. If 
profit is to accrue, it is needless to say that such birds should be killed. Some 
})eople might say, Sell the bird to someone else”; but it may be ])oiuted out 
that such should not be perpetuated. We only get good layers by careful 
selection and breeding. Far too much concentrated food, such as grain and 
meals of various sorts, is given to poultry. It has been lound that Uj kecj) the 
digestive organs in perfect health, bulk, as well as quality, is required. (Iiange 
of diet is also most necessary; it doe.n not do to continually feed on wheat or 
on any other grain. When changing the food it must be remembered that the 
constituents of different grains vary; some contain certain properties to a 
greater degree than others. A great authority has said;—* Dietaries ought 
never to be estimated by (he rough weight of their constituents, without dis¬ 
tinct reference to the real nutriment in these, as determined by physiological 
and chemical inquiry.” Cleanliness in feeding poultry is to be scrupulously 
observed; feed only on sound wholesome food, and do not imagine that it will 
be improved if thrown on dirty ground, so that the bird eats filth. Do not 
give mouldy or sour food, and avoid tainted meat as a deadly poison. Green 
food of spme sort must form an important portion of the daily food - apart 
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from its nutritive properties, it corrects many morbid conditions of the digestive 
organs. The successful poultry-keeper makes it his business to find out the 
condition of each individual bird, so that if too poor, or too fat, he can treat 
accordingly. 

On all occasions it must be urged that the giving to poultry of egg foods, 
spices, pepper, &c., is highly injurious. Certain condiments are admissible 
occasionally, medicinally, but not for the purpose of stimulating the birds to 
lay. Cne often sees flaming advertisements of so-and-so’s patent egg foods at so 
much per packet. They are all either worthless, injurious, or both. A very great 
portion of most of them is composed of crushed bone, sea-shells or oyster-shell, 
not the sort of things to buy by the ounce or tin. To these they add cayenne, 
gentian, ginger, mustard, ordinary pepper, or some other heating substances. 
The invariable results on the bird itself consequent on using such rubbish is 
disease; most frequently the liver is affected. In other cases the egg-producing 
organs are affected and become diseased, and the hen is either useless or 
dies. If the matter ended here it would not be so bad, but the fact is, chickens 
bred from affected stock are most liable to various diseases. They are deficient 
in stamina, and the first severe change, accompanied by wet weather, causes 
numerous complications, such as pneumonia. “ doing light,” or th(» gradual 
wasting away of young birds, is caused by liver disease, and is often the result 
of improper feeding of the parents. People who make money by selling such 
nostrums may object, but the whole world of jioultr) experts and medical men 
is against them—theory and actual practice. Piojicr food, green food, and 
water, sufficient space, shade, and shelter, soft ground to scratch in, grit, and 
gravel, charcoal or wood cinders, as an aid to digestion, and in addition, shell, 
forming material—that is, some pure form of lime, such as shell or bone dust— 
are all suitable for jioultry, and only provide all the necessaries for egg 
production without undue stimulation. Too much rich food is over-stimulating, 
and should only be given to such birds as produce eggs for market, and not for 
breeding. 

Thoughtful breeders have come to the conclusion that the great aim is to 
breed strong, healthy chickens, full of stamina and vitality. Now, to a large 
extent the chick derives its vitality from the hen. It stands to reason that a 
hen for breeding should be fed to produce qualiiy rather than quantify. Al¬ 
ways breed from your best layers, if egg-])roducers are required; therefore, 
after proving a pullet to bo a good layer, transfer her to the breeding-pen and 
feed on non-stimulating food, and in moderation. She muU probably lay a less 
number of eggs, but the chicks from these eggs will be strong and hardy, and 
will develop into fine specimens. The proper feeding of ])oultry is a little 
understood and much neglected item in the indu8tr\. An expert of consider¬ 
able experience can tell the difference in a mob of young chickens between those 
bred from improperly fed hens and judiciously fed ones. Many cannot or will 
not admit the reasoning of this .subject, yet the facts remain. Want of proper 
attention in this direction is the cause, directly or indirectly, of most failures in 
poultry-raising. Some of the results are :—Coiigestion of th** litter: Symp¬ 
toms—Depression, irregular and bilious evacuations, impaired appetite, and 
sickness, with occasionally slight enlargement and heat at the bottom of the 
breastbone. Inflammation of the liver^ of which the following are the main 
s3anptom8—Tenderness on extcnial pressure, sometimes enlargement of the 
abdomen, great depression, bilious diarrhoea or dysentery, quickened breathing, 
rapid emaciation, yellowish skin, great thirst, and loss of appetite. Sometimes 
the bird is lame in the right leg. Hypertrophy^ or enlargement of the liver, is 
caused by high feeding and want of exercise; bilious evacuations ensue, ending 
in diarrhoea and death. Atrophy^ or wasting of the liver, in which, in addition 
to other symptoms, the bilious tvacuations become black or blood-stained at the 
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last, ending in stupor and convulsions. Of course, all these can be treated, and 
with apparent success; still, even when recovered to outward appearance, such 
birds are unfit to breed from. Owing to the high prices of wheat, &c., of late, 
the practice of feeding largely on maize has become very general. Maize has a 
great tendency to cause large accumulations of internal fat, and is consequently 
very unsuitable for continuous feeding; it .should be used with moderation. 1 
have of late seen several eases where defects and disease are plainly attributable 
to this food. The cheape.^t is not always the best. 


FORESTRY. 

By Waltkb Gill, F.L.S., F.li.H.S., Conservator oe Forests. 

Th(' production of timber for all the varied purposes to wdiich it can be 
applied is, from a practical busine.ss standpoint, probably the most important 
object in connection wnth forest operations. I'his may, perhaps, be generally 
admitted when dealing with the (juestion in the abstract; but when it is urged 
that there ought to be far more energetic action taken to increase the produc¬ 
tion of timber in the colony, eithei by conserving the natural growth or cr(‘ating 
artificial forests by systematic planting on a large scale, the argument will at 
once be advanced that it is quite useless to produce timber here, because all 
demands can be sup])lied far better from outside sources, and therefore it is 
absurd to carry on an undertaking that will ultimately prove futile. Now, 
statements of this kind are generally made by persons who possess only a very 
supei’fieial knowledge of the subjoet, and w'ho are practical illustrations of the 
truth of the proverb that A little knowledge is a dangerou.s tiling.^' It is 
very easy indeed for estimates of forest areas to be largely exaggerated when 
inspected by travellers not experienced in such matters, and very improbabh? 
that the true value of the timber will be ascertained by those who are not 
practically acquainted with the various indications by whicli the quality of such 
timber is known by skilled woodmen. Hence it generally follows that ordinary 
travellers are so impressed with the imposing spectacle presented when passing 
through a fine forest area that the actual extent of the timbered country be¬ 
comes greatly magnified in their estimation, and the supply of timber is often 
spoken of as inexhaustible. Were they, however, in possession, on the other 
liund, of some information as to the immense drain continuously made on all the 
supplies of timber, from its many varied sources, they would soon see reason 
to modify their opinion as to the inexhaustible nature of any timber supply. 
As this question of timber supply is om* whivh frequently attracts considerable 
attention, it may be of some service hen* to place on record some of the state¬ 
ments made and facts referred to by various authorities, from which it will be 
open to all to draw their own conclusions. 

In an article on Preservation of Forests,” which appeared in the Timher 
Trades Journal for September 29th, 1894, the following statements occur :— 
“ That the threat of a timber famine within a measurable distance of time is 
no idle one can easily be proved by a few figures. If the forest area of Europe 
and the United Stales be taken at l,40(),0tJ0,0()() acres, and the annual con¬ 
sumption of timber of all kinds clears the timber off 23,000,000 acres, the 
whole would be used up in tw'o generations, unless an equal quantity wrs being 
continually reproduced. But at present nothing like an equal quantity is l)emg 
reproduced. This calculation has not taken into account the supplies from the 
forests of India and Australasia, nor the untouched resources of Siberia. Hut 
the Australasian forests are rapidly disappearing before the axe of the colonist 
and the careless lumberman, and the development of the Indian and Siberian 
supplies will l>e largely used up in the constantly increasing demand for timber 
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all over the world. It may be imagined that the use of iron and other sub¬ 
stances in the place of timber has diminished our need of timber, btit it is not 
so. The United Kingdom now consumes five times as much timber as it did a 
century ago, and the difference is not due to the increase of population, for the 
percentage per individual has nearly doubled. Thus, what with the clearing of 
forests for the purposes of colonisation, the reckless and unnecessary dest^c- 
tion of forests where the land is not wanted for agriculture, the ever-growing 
consumption of timber, and the neglect in many countries of securing an 
adequate reproduction of timber, the relation between the demand and supply 
of timber is yearly becoming more critical.’^ 

Not only do the foregoing remarks tend to show how unreliable any opinion 
is that reckot‘8 the supply of timber at present existing inexhaustible, the facts 
as to the increasing demand for timber which has sprung up almost within the 
last decade for use in connection with wood pulp for paper-making also show 
how the ever-increasing drain thus created will result in further lessening 
existing supplies. 

Mr. S. P. Eastick, in a paper on “ Chemical Wood Pulp,^^ read before the 
Imperial Institute in March, 1895, stated that “ in the United States in 1886 
97,000 tons of wood pulp were produced; while in 1894 the quantity probably 
exceeded 1,000,000 tons, worth £5,000,000. In the United Slates alone 
500.000,000ft. of logs, representing the destruction of 100,000 acres of forest, 
are now annually utilised for pulp manufacture. It is estimated that the daily 
editions of the Neiv York World absorb about seven acres of an average forest . 
Although originally intended for the manufacture of paper,” he further adds, 
“ wood pulp has been largely adapted to other purposes. By various methods 
of indurating and otherwise treating the pulp, it has been successfully employed 
for the manufacture of all kinds of furniture, of carriages, wheels, portman¬ 
teaux, kitchen untensils. barrels, w^aterpipes, floor covering, doors, buildings, 
and ornaments, and in the U.S. Navy tor protection puqmses.” 

With demands of this kind growing by leaps and bounds, it is not surprising 
to find that the anxiety existing in the United iStates as to the capacity of the 
forests for supplying the timber required led to the desire fur information as to the 
state of the pine timber supplies, with the result that the Senate passed a reso¬ 
lution in April, 1897, calling for a statement on the subject. Jhrough the 
courtesy ol the Department of Agriculture, Washington, a copy of the report, 
furnished in accordance with the loregoing resolution, has been received by the 
Forest Department of this colony. In this report the compiler, Mr. B, E. 
Fernow, Chief of the Division of Forestry, an authority of great wciglit, fully 
attests the gravity of the question by the remarks he makes. After giving 
careful details regarding the existing timber in various States, he finally places 
the estimates of all coniferous timber available in the Eastern United States at 
400 billion feet, and the annual demand on it as from twenty-five to thirty 
billion feet; from which data he advance's the statement that not fifteen to 
twenty years’ supply can be on band in the Eastern States. He subsequently 
refers to the coniferous growtli of the Pacific Coast; and even assuming that 
supplies, spite of distance, will ultimately come from there, he points out that 
if this source be reckoned at 1,000 billion feet now standing, with a yearly cut 
of four billion feet, and these fi^ires be added to those obtained for the East, 
giving, at the best, only 1,400 billion feet standing, and a cut of at least thirty 
billion feet per annum, there would appear to be, under most favorable contin¬ 
gencies, not more than forty to fifty years’ supply in sight! In considering 
the question of meeting the difficulty by importation from abroad, he further 
shows that Canada, the only possible source of supply, can render but scant 
aid; seeing that, assuming her supply now standing, including that of ISew 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia as well, to be seventy-five billion feet, still Canada’s 
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cut alone of five billion feet will exhaust it in fifteen ycars^ time. He finally 
concludes with the following remark: —“ It will be evident from these state¬ 
ments that our virgin coniferous supplies must share the fate which the buffalo 
has experienced, unless a practical application of rational forestry methods and 
a more e 'onomic use of supplies is presently inaugurated. Since coniferous 
wood represents two-thirds to three-fourths of our entire lumber consumption, 
and its reproduction requires more care and longer time than that of hardwoods, 
the urgency of changing methods in its use and treatment will be apparent.^’ 

Now, when we remember that the American forests are invariably referred 
to as the great source of supply for timber, remarks of the preceding character 
are very far from encouraging, and most certainly emphasise the wisdom of 
j)reparing for future requirements, to .some extent at least, by taking action 
wherever possible noft\ while timber still remains for a few years, instead of 
adopting the lausez fai^e policy of letting the matter go till the timber is gone 
too, and then experiencing the sudden awakening to a common-sense view of 
the question that will force itself upon the ])ublic mind under the infinite 
number of serious drawbacdis that will inevitably present themselves during the 
n(3C0ssarv time that must elapse ere trees can be planted and timber properly 
matured for economic purposes. 

Tiie danger of a timber famine might not perhaps be (juitc so great were it not 
for the fact—all too w'ell known to those at all acquainted with the exploitation 
and (ionversion of timber all the world over—that the lumber man, woodcutter, 
sawyer, splitter, or other timber-getter, by whatever name he may be called in 
vaiious countries, possesses at all times an ineradicable tendency to study his 
own peisoual inter<»sts before he troubles himself about the value of the timber 
to the State. The one thing impressed on his mind is that the quicker he can 
fall his tree, the more trees he can fall per diem aiul the more dollars he can 
earn! Hence he goes straight at it the quickest way! What does it matter to him 
if, in falling, the tree smashes up some fine }oung trees that, though as yet too 
young for his work, would in a few years replace these he will fell! It is too 
much trouble to take the requisite precaution to throw his tree where it will do 
no harm; and so many a score of fine young trees are ruined day after day by 
various timber-getters. But the mischief is not eonfiiied to cases of this kind. 
When his tree itself is down, he will take only such logs from it as can be 
obtained by the least possible cutting ; and, as likely as not, wdll leave half 
the timber to rot because it would require an extra saw cut or two to get all 
the marketable timber away ; and every cut extra he thinks a cut wasted, which 
might be felling another tree. This mischievous tendency shows itself in 
another way sometimes, for, in procuring some classes of timber, he may find it, 
he thinks, quicker to fell a number of young trees standing close together, and 
only take one short length from each, leaving by far the larger portion to rot on 
the ground, rather than go farther afield, taking one here and there of suitable 
height, to cut with no waste where they could be removed with advantage to 
the remaining timber. No, it is easier and better for his own personal interests 
to get the timber as quickly as he can. and m close together as the trees can be 
found, for this will save hauling, and hauling costs money, and the more he 
has to pay for hauling his timber, by bullock or horse team, the less he gets 
for himself. What cares he if bis carelessness wastes and destroys in the most 
ruinous manner forests that have taken generations to grow. Great statesmen 
say Apres moi le deluge^' and, though he doesn’t understand French, he 
understands bis own interests as well as they do theirs, and why should not he 
look after them, regardless of future timber scarcity ? It is easy to see, there¬ 
fore, that, without sufficient oversight—which in many forests has been totally 
wanting—the amount of ruthless destruction to be found in the path of the 
timber-getter is very great, and, even in the comparatively open forest areas in 
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this colony, after many years of extensive observation while in charge of forests 
where considerable timber operations were in progress, the writer feels amply 
justified in expressing the opinion that little more than one-third of the timber 
in sight in a given area of forest country becomes ultimately available for 
economic* purposes w*hen waste in falling, waste in conversion, and destruction 
through fires are duly considered. The damage from this last source is in some 
instances simply appalling, and very difficult to properly estimate, seeing that, 
in addition to all timber actually consumed by fires, large numbers of trees that 
remain standing, and possibly seem unharmed, ultimately dcvelope some defect 
internally, such as heartshake, and thus the quantity of valuable timber obtain¬ 
able therefrom becomes greatly reduced. Much more might be stated tosbow 
how little reliance can be placed on any view of the timber supply that con¬ 
tinues to regard existing forests as inexhaustible. Sufficient has already been 
advanced, however, to prove that the question is one of far too serious a 
( haracter to be trifled with, and that every effort should be made to conserve all 
timber wdioicver possible, and to supplement the want of it in timberless districts 
by planting on an extensive scale where the existing conditions will admit. 

THE VINEYARD. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOR OCTORKH. 

Writfvn for tha Journal of Ayrivulturv and Indnainj'^ 

Ry Akxhuii J. E>:rktns, Government Viticulturist. 

Soil. 

Scarifiers and horselioes should l>c kept going throughout the course of this 
month, so as to level down the soil, reduce it to a fine tilth, and destroy the 
weeds that may have sprung up on the ploughed ground. Should the soil have 
previou.'iy received two good ploughings it will not be necessary to drive the 
scarifiers to any great deptli: their role is not to rip up the soil, but to put it 
in such a condition as to enable it to retain as much as possible of the moisture 
acquired in winter. On the other hand, should any jiatch of soil have become 
hardened on the surface, or invaded by weeds to such an extent as to interfere 
with the good working of the scarifiers, it will save both time and money to 
plough it up a third time. One good ploughing would do more good than 
three or four searifiyings. 

Nurseries. 

Nurseries of rooted vines should be carefully horsehood during the course 
of this month, to loosen the surface soil and destroy weeds. 

Disbudding. 

Where disbudding is necessary, it should be practised early. At this time 
of the year the superfluous shoots are easily removed from the vine wdth the 
fingers, and thc*y have not yet had time to injure the more valuable shoots. 

Grafts. 

Grafts should be visited, and suckers suppressed from the stock, and rootlets 
from scions. 

Oidium. 

In the early stages of its development, which occur during the course of this 
month, the effects of this disease are not apparent to the naked eye. Elarly 
sulphuring, irrespective of its apparent presence or not, should never be 
neglected, as it will nip it in the bud. Vines should be sulphured as soon as 
the shoots are about 4in. to 6in, in height. 
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Vine Grubs. 

ThoBC who have planted new areas in vinos will soon liavc to be on the 
lookout for the little vine g;rub, or caterpillar of one of the Apfrotis moths. 
The delayed broods that had no time to change into chrysalids the previous 
summer remain buried in the ground, in a 8erai-toq>id state, throughout the 
winter months. On the return of warm weather they issue from their sub¬ 
terranean lairs, seeking what vines they may devour. They ai*e very ravenous 
at this stage, no doubt under the influence of their prolonged ftist; shortly 
afterwards they pupate, and issue as moth8 in November. It has several times 
come under my notice that these delayed broods appear in large numbers after 
a comparatively dry winter. Their tissues are soft and easily affected by the 
slightest contact, and as they hibernate in (he superficial layers of the soil, 
many are destroyed when heavy rains prevail. The chances, therefore, seem 
in favor of the early appearance of large numbers of these caterpillars. It 
must be remembered that by killing them at this stage not only are the vines 
protected for the time being, hut als<» from numerous other grubs which would 
indubitably appear later. 

As soon as their first appearance; has been noted, place round each vine 
about a tcaspoonful of the following mixture:—Bran, 30lbs.; treacle, ^Ibs. ; 
}*aris green, lib.; water, Jgall. Dissolve the treacle in hot water, stir the 
Paris gn‘en into the litpiid, and then incorporate the whole with the bran. It 
is not advisable to place the Paris green too close to the stems of the vines, as 
it appears to do some injury to the bark. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR OCTOBER. 

By Gkoeoe UuiNN, Inspector of Fruit. 

Where it has not been done already, the cultivation of tin* soil should be 
comjilcted at once, as the large sods will not juilveriso if allowed t(» become 
baked hard. Many orchardists this season have been thrown behind in this 
work owing to the poor condition of their stock, but every effort should be put 
forward to overcome this defect at once. Should heavy rains occur, the culti¬ 
vator ought to be put through again to break the surface. 

In small gardens, or where the expense can be undertaken in orchards, newly 
planted trees slioiild he mulched with broken straw litter, seaweed, or manure. 
The next best mulch is obtained by pulverising the soil around the trees, and 
stirring it afresh after every rain shower or artificial watering. In the cultiva¬ 
tion of the citrus tribe there is very little doubt that the application of a mul(;h 
of this character, with less frequent irrigation—the natmral result—more solid 
and better flavored fruits can be obtained. Should dry w'cather continue, where 
mulching is not practised it may be necessary to water many trees, but this 
must depend upon position and other conditions. 

Tow^ards the end of the month, after the “drop” has taken place, the thinning 
of apricots may begin. This is a very necessary work which is much neglected 
here. It is difficult to lay dowm any rule for this work, but where there are 
several fruits on a spur, say, 6in. long, only two should be retained; but the 
surrounding spurs should be considered, and if there are non-fruiting growths 
immediately above or below the one to be operated upon, more fruits may be 
left. If, as often occurs, two fruits grow closely together on a spur on which 
no others are growing for, say, 4in. or 5in., then allow the two to remain. 
The whole subject resolves itself into one of how much the tree is able to carry 
this season, and at the same time not bo weakened so as to cause a shortage 
next year. 
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Summer piuiiiug «iiouid begin now. if a fairi> large limb has been cut 
from an apricot tree, it will generally be noted that the three or four top buds 
will throw out growths of almost equal strength ; and should these be all left 
a tufty matted appearance will be given to the tree, and the next winter much 
heavy pruning will be necessary. To avoid this, and to direct the energy into 
desirable channels, the growths necessaiy to promote the future shape of the tree 
should be selected and left untouched; the others should either be rubbed out 
entirely or pinched back : if they promise to fill the centre of the tree, complete 
removal is best. Any shoots which grow out of the old bare arms nearer to 
the ground than the present fruiting wood should be carefully guarded, and as 
they become fairl> hardened—that is, lose their brittle sappy nature— they 
should be cut or pinched hack to cause them to branch afresh. • By this means 
—as in re-forming old vines—the trees in a few seasons may be re-formed and 
reduced in size without any loss of fruit during any particuiar year. 

Young trees should be gone over carefully and disbudded, so as to place what 
are to be the permanent main branches desirable distances apart along the 
trunk. If any individual growths left for this purpose outstrip the others in 
development—u.snally the top ones will do this—they should have the extreme 
terminal bud nipped at intervals, so as to check the growth temporarily to the 
benefit of the more backward ones. 

The setting out of citrus trees may be carried on safely where water is at 
hand, and more especially where the trees have only to be carried short 
distances, 

llie small trees that have been left unselected fi*om the nursery beds, but 
arc yet healthy, only having been discarded by buyers on account of the size, 
will prove be.sl, because tlie\ can generally he lifted with the roots almost 
entire. Should they he ** bagged ’’ the bag may simply be spread out" in the 
planting hole, and not dragged from heneaMi the ball of earth if the latter is 
likely to fall apart by the shaking The trees should be watered immediately, 
and a mulch put over the surface for several feet around, as soon as the water 
has soaked away. Any young sapjiy shoots on the points of the twigs will 
shrivel up and die if allowed to remain; they should therefore he nipped off 
at once down to firmer wood. 

For other suggestions on planting 1 would refer our readers to September 
issue. 

'I’he budding or grafting of citrus trees may be undertaken now. 

Many amateurs experience difficulty in cutting buds from these trees on 
account of the ribbed or triangular shape of the young shoots, but buds should 
be taken from lower down upon the shoot where the growth is more rounded. 
If a very thin slice be taken beneath the bud with a very sharp knife, and no 
bruising done, there will be no need to take out the thin slice of wood before 
inserting the shield. 

The growths from buds inserted into old trees last autumn will now start 
away, and in proportion as they grow so should the other growth from the 
stock, or undesirable sort, be rubbed out, It will generally be necessary to 
stake these young shoots, or they will smip off during windy weather. The 
grafting of deciduous trees may yet be pcrfoimed on the rind or bark grafting 
method, with greater bope.s of success than any other. 

The planting of Guavas and Passion fruits may be done now. The former 
fruit, though not a commercial item here yet, is worth growing on a small 
scale for the grower’s own use; the jelly made from this fruit is very excellent; 
and, though of a trojneal nature, some of the species fruit freely around 
Adelaide. 

The codlin moth will begin to emerge from its winter stage early this month 
on the plains country, and efibrts should be made to check it. Sprayings with 
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Paris ^reen ai^ recommended as soon as the young fruits arc formed, and thus 
on at fortnightly intervals. A strength of loz, of best Paris green (BlundcU’s) 
can safely be used to each lOgalls. of water, into which about |lb. of freshly 
slaked lime should l>e strained. 

Tlie black aphides of the orange and peach will now become troublesome, 
and no time should be lost in sujipressing them. On trees of moderate pro* 
portions I believe that fumigation will eventually be adopted, us being more 
thorough in its effects. 

Sjirayings with tobacco and soap wash, kerosine emulsion, and resin wash are 
all well proved remedies, but they must be applied with intelligence, always 
considering the breeding capacity of the insects treated. As far as practicable 
the sprayings for peach aphides should be repeated several times at intervals of 
not more than forty-eight hours, until the pest is repressed, for the simple 
reason that it is useless t>o spray at weekly intervals for an insect which gives 
liirth to living young ones which mature and themselves reproduce within a 
week. 

Scale insects will also begin to reproduce rapidl), and spraying should be 
done for black scales; but not much will be gained by spraying just now for 
the destruction of the red scale of ihe citrus trees. I'he resin wa^h is un¬ 
doubtedly the most efficacious and cheapest wash we have here for scale 
insects. 


PURE PARIS GREEN. 

In order to ascertain whether dealers in Adelaide are selling pure Paris green, 
samples wau’c purchased for analysis, unknown to the sellers. These samples 
were submitted to the Government Analyst and Assayer, who reports that 
they yielded, under analysis, as follows : — 


Number ot 
Siiinplo. 

Coppei rimtcntH. 

Arsc'iiic Contents. 

I’ui'clmseU troni— 

Price per 
pound. 

1 . 

24*2 per cent. 
24*5 

43*4 per cent. 

A M. Bickford Sc Sons. 

«* «t. 

1 6 


43*8 

Bros. Sc liigg. 

1 6 

3.. ,, 

24-3 

43-7 “ 

F. H. Ftiulding & Co. 

1 0 

4. 

24-2 

43 .i 

K. & W. Hackett. ; 

‘ 2 0 

5. 

24 “ 1 

43*8 “ i 

Harris, Scarfe, Sc Co. j 

1 4 

«. 

20-2 “ 1 

34*8 

1 4 

7. 

.51-7 “ i 

Nil. 

— 

2 U 

8. 

23-3 “ 

41*8 per cent. 

1 — 

1 4 

9. 

3-8 “ i 

7*6 

1 

1 _ 

2 0 


For obvious reasons the names of the firms selling the adulterated article 
cannot be published, but purchasers will readily see that if they use such stuff 
as samples Nos. 7 and 9 they will do no injury to the insects they wish to 
destroy, while Nos. 6 and 7 would not give satisfactory results without using 
larger quantities than of the first five samples. It is noticeable that the 
samples most adulterated are the most expensive. If No. 7 were used the 
excess of copper would be likely to seriously injure the trees. Fruitgrowers 
using Paris green as a preventive of damage by codlin moth caterpillars and 
other gnawing insects should purchase their supplies from one of the firms 
mentioned above j and as most of the pure samples are “ Blundell’s ” Paris 
green, they would do well to ask for this firm’s article. 
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NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR 
OCTOBER. 

By Oeoiigk Quinn. 

Oontiiuuj to make sowings and plantings of ciicumbers, trumboueH, marrows, 
squashes, pumpkins, sTveet or rock, water, and pie melons, tomatoes, capsicums, 
egg plants, dwarf and runner beans, red and silver beet. 

Lettuces, radishes, and cress should be sown at fortnightly intervals in cool, 
shaded positions. 

It is well known to experienced gardeners that all the melon family reciiiire 
soils rich in humus—decaying vegetable matter, such as rotted weeds, stable 
manure, &c., are the best manuics; but it is essential that they should be 
thoroughly rotted. These sorts always produce good crops on new land ; there¬ 
fore such plots should be used whore opportunity offers. 

All seeds that are sown now should be covered lightly with pulverised 
manure, otherwise the surface of the soil hardens so rapidly that the tender 
germs often fail to push through, and beans or melons will be found cracked 
off just below the seed leaves. With a mulch like this water may be applied 
as required ; for it must be borne in mind wdth all seeds that w hen they have 
begun to absorb moisture the germ shirts to unfold, the protecting covers burst, 
and if the soil is allowed to become dry the dry air penetrates and kills th(i 
germs. 

Cabbages, lettuces, celery, and kohlrabi should be supplied with liquid 
manure where practicable. 

The soil between rows of carrots, onions, peas, parsnips, carrots, and potatoes 
should be kej)t stirred up well and pulverised; this will not only destroy the 
weeds, but retain the moisture .The general practice of doing this work with a 
chop 01 common hoe does not commend itself to my mind, because the operator 
lias to constantly tread upon the soil wliich has been loosened This presses 
the surface dowm firmly and allow^s evaporation to go on almost as rapidly as 
before; and should a shower of rain follow shortly after the work is done, the 
weeds that have been trodden on will invariably restart. If a Dutch or jiush 
hoe he used these disadvantages are avoided, and if the instrument be set to a 
suitable slope to the handle the soil can be stirred deeper than w'ith a chop hoe. 
On soils that are at all w^orkable much more ground can be covered in a day 
with a Dutch hoe. Where these crops arc grown in a large way the best and 
quickest method is to hand-weed the rows for a couple of inches each side, then 
put the one-horse Planet hoe between them. 

Earlier jilanted melons and tomatoes require shelter, and, if not mulched 
abeady, this should be done at once. A very good plan where ground is cheap 
is to sow rows of maize between the rows of these plants on the side from 
which the prevailing or destructive winds come. This will shelter them in the 
earlier stages, and may afterwards be cut for feeding stock. The writer has 
found this an excellent breakwind for dwarf beans, kc. 

As cucumbers begin to branch out pinch off the points of the first side shoots; 
this causes them to throw out a lot of lateral growths, and is conducive to the 
increased production of fruit. 

In the cool hilly districts low-lying swamj) lands, that have been unused 
during the winter, can now be brought into cultivation, and sowings made of 
j)eas, beans, carrots, parsnips, turnips, red and silver beet, cucumbers, and 
melons of all kinds. Plants of Cape gooseberry may be put out, or seeds sown. 
Most people seem quite unaware of the fine preserve that may be made from 
this easily-grown fruit. 
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Bunches of herbs should be cut before the stalks grow tough and woody and 
the flowers or seeds are developed. If placed in calico or paper bags and hung 
in a shed, tops down, they will soon be dry enough to store for future use. 
Cabbages and cauliflowers for seed-saving should be selected, and if they are 
growing in beds required for immediate cultivation they may be lifted and 
replanted in suitable positions. Care should be taken to prevent any inferior 
plants of the same family from blooming in close proximity, or a fine net may 
be placed over the desirable plants to keep away insects until the pods are set. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

PURE VINEGAR. 

Th(j name **■ vinegar’’ is a corruption of the original French rin aitjre ^^sour 
wine). In the j)roper acceptation of the term “ vinegar,” w’c mean sour wine, 
r()sulting from the fermented juice of grapes or Iruit of any kind, or from grain 
that has been infused and fermented. Such vinegars are pure and wholesome. 
But chemists have shown how^ to make liquids from various acids which 
resemble vinegar in taste, and, by adding (coloring matter, dealers have been 
enabled to sell these concoctions ns true vinegar, and at such a ridiculously low 
price that pure fruit or grain vinegar camift be sold in competition. People 
oft(m wonder why pickles, sauces, and tin* like are not as nice as tliey used 
to be when we were young.” The reason lies in the fact that chemical acids 
have been substituted for the pure wholesome vegetable acids formerly 
employed. In many of the American State's they have enacted severe laws 
against the manufacture, sale, and use of these injurious so-called vinegars,” 
but in the Australasian (k)lonies the greater portion of vinegars sold are made 
from chemicals. 


STOKING CITRUS FRUITS. 

The Italians have a method of preserving citnis fruits in sand. An excava¬ 
tion of from 4ft. to 7ft. is made, and a board floor put in it. Upon this floor 
about Sin. of clean dry sand is placed. The fruit t^orange or lemon) is care¬ 
fully cut from the tree and wrapped in tissue paper. The fruit is then laid 
u))ou the sand in such a manner that the wraps do not touch each other. 
Three inches more of the sand is then sjiread on the oranges, and another layer 
put down in the same manner as the first, and .so on until there are three tieis 
of eitlier. If more than throe tiers are laid down, the underneath oranges are 
enishod Sand to the de{)th of 7in. or Bin. is then spread over the whole. 
Oranges are frequently kept for months by this process and kindred methods. 
All authorities agree that oranges and lemons which are intended to bo pre¬ 
served should be cut, not torn, from the tree. A similar method has been 
adopted by a grower of oranges in South Africa,, and the fruit comes out of 
the “ silo,” as he calls it, in famous condition at a time when oranges are 
scarce and yield good prices. This is a good hint for lemon growers here, as 
the main crop of our lemons ripens too soon for the ‘"lemon-squash” .season.— 
Totvn and Country Journal. 


FORMS OF WATER IN THE SOIL. 

In a recent report of the Cornell Experimental Station, U.S.A., the following 
interesting remarks on the subject of “ water in the soil ” arc given :— 

“ Water exists in the soil in one of three forms—free, capillary, or hygro¬ 
scopic water. Free water is that which flows downward by its own weight, 
causing wells and springs. 
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“ Free water nearer than 18in to the surface injures plants, because it filU 
the spaces behmmt soil grains and excludes air. Free water lower down is very 
valuable, because it is the supply from which capillary water is drawn. 

“ Capillary water is that which passes up or down between the particles of 
soil as oil passes up a wick. If the soil is drier below it passes down ; if drier 
above than below, it passes up. 

“ Capillary water is the direct source of water for plants, 'fhe liner the 
grains of soil, the greater its caj)illary power to bring moisture from below. 

“ A fine soil, alike in all of its parts, will raise water by capillary action from 
a depth of oft. or 6ft. If the soil is in the same condition from bottom to top, 
this capillary water will be raised to the surface and lost by evaporation by the 
sun and atmosphere. 

“ But if a few inches of the top soil beke^it loose, the capillary water cannot 
pass up through it, but will be held where the roots can use it. 

“Hygroscopie water of the soil neither flows by its own weight nor by 
capillary force, but is held in a very thin film surrounding each g)*ain of soil, 
from which it can only be driven off by a high degree of heat. 

It assists in keeping plants alive in severe droughts. Plants can live in 
soil containing as low as o per cent, of water, but are most thrifty in soils con¬ 
taining 20 per cent, to 26 per cent., or about 450 tons of water per acre in the 
first foot in depth of soil.” 


Impkovk thb Fj-ock. —Select only the best of the ewes for breeding 
and send the culls to the butcher. The rams should he well fed during May, 
June, and July to keep up their stamina. Provide a good paddock of feed for 
the ewes in lamb, and have shelter ready for them during the lambing season. 
There is no profit in keeping animals on the farm after they have become fit for 
market. The grass they eat after that time would do to raise another animal 
for sale. 

Profit from Pigs. —There are some kinds of pigs which eat three times 
more feed per week than other kinds require, and make only half as much pork 
in the same time. The profitable pig eats little and makes a lot of pork within 
a short time. All pigs make more growth during the first six months of their 
lives than is made during any set period later on. As they get older they 
make less and less growth in pro 2 >ortion to the food consumed. Amongst the 
pure breed.s the Poland-China and pure Berkshire breeds make the quickest 
growth whilst young, but a cross between the j)ure Berks or the Poland-China 
boar and a good large-framed sow will prove to be very hardy, thrifty, and 
quickly maturing. Very large pigs do not pay to raise. 1'hcy arc too fat, too 
large, and too coarse for the butcher. Pigs from SOlbs. to 1201bs. weight will 
generally give the most satisfactory results. 

Mild-curej) Ba.con. —Mild-cured bacon retains most of the albumen 
unchanged; consequently the meat is softer and much more easily digested than 
that which has been hardened by salt in excess. The pigs are killed in the 
usual way, scalded and scraped; then jmssed through fierce flame, which takes 
off the outer thin skin and removes the “piggyflavor; then the carcass is 
disembowelled, split down the back, the hope removed, allowed to cool, lightly 
salted, and then placed in a chamber where the temperature is maintained 
somewhere below freezing point. This prevents decay or putrefaction, but the 
salt continues to permeate the meat, and in about a month the cure is perfect. 
Then the bacon is placed in a smokehouse where the cool temperature is 
automatically maintained until the meat is sufficiently smoked. The greater 
proportion of the bacon now used in the London markets is prepared somewhat 
after the above method. 
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SHA.KPEN THB AxB.—There are Home people who have so much wood to 
chop that they have no time to sharpen the axe, and as a result they get 
through very little work and make heavy toil of what might have been a 
pleasant exercise. By reading the agronomical papers, and attending a few of 
the farmers’ meetings^ many a weary worker might learn little “ wrinkles ” and 
pick up hints and information which would lighten his work and put weight 
into his banking account. The meetings of tlie Agricultural Bureau in his 
district are always open for him, and he may be able to give a useful hint 
sometimes as well as acquire valuable information. 

Evjlmel for Wire Nefttno, &c. —To protect galvanized wire netting, 
etc., against rust treat as follows:—Provide for a mixture in the following 
proportions:—Four parts coal tar, two parts turps or kerosene, one part 
Portland cement. Remove the top from a 200gall. tank and sink it in the 
ground to half its depth, leaving provision for fire beneath. Fill the tank 
with water, place the tar, &c., in a vessel sufficiently wide to allow the netting 
to be drawn through the liquor, and place this in the larger tank. Bring the 
water in the 200gall. tank to a boil, stir well all the time, and, when the lot 
is well liquefied, run the netting or wire through. Hang the netting, by aid 
of S hooks, to a wire stretched on posts, to dr) and harden the enamel. 

FARM PRODUCE REPORT. 

Mosars. A. W. Sandford k Co. report— Sfptember 30, 1897. 

I’ho first fVw days of Hcfptemlxir continiusl the favorabh* conditions which prevailed 
during previous nionth, hut dry weather afterwards set in, and an unpleasant foretaste of 
sunniier was experienced; sequc^ncos of hot-wind days, followed by dry change's, continued 
loi’ tliroe weeks, rend(*ring prospet'ts for Die crops less favorable, and in a few places 
seriousl)' damaging the )'Oung wheat plant. The vernal monsoon brought very welcome 
rains about a week ago to the northern pastoial districts, btit did not extend south into the 
agricultural areas. Paring tho last few days, however, a pleasant change has set in, rain 
falling throughout most of the agricultural portions of the colony. 

The excited condition of the worUVs w'heat market caused tin' price of the cereal to 
furth(*r advance liore, and, as usual, led to considerable speculation, some large parcels of 
Hiverina wheat, as well as local lots, Iwung taken up by buyers, but as export orders for 
flour have slackened off, the market during past week has been somewliat dull, though 
quotations rtanain unchanged. Offal hues c<mtinue to rule relatividy high, the result of so 
many mills being closed down for want of wheat. Fet'ding grains have met with steady 
demand, and the unfavorable dry w<^ather experienced is indm ing chaff merchants to hid 
what appears to be high figures in some instances, for new hay, already being offered ; and 
tliough much will depenii upon tlni we4itlier during next three weeks, we think that vabu's 
in this line will etiso. 

Stocks of potatoes in the Mount Oambier district ar<* almost exhausted, but the supply 
of new crop from the Hills is increasing, although not yet nearly sufficient to fill demands, 
and importations of Vi<*torian arc being made. The pric'e of onions I'ontimies to he con¬ 
trolled by one holder, and therefore n^maius stationary. 

Wheat—Kiverina and8out)i Australian sells at 5s. 6d. per bush., delivered at mills. 

Flour, from £13 to £13 10s. 

Bran, Is. 2d.; pollard, Is. 2id. 

Chaff, etccording to quality, from £fi its. to £fi ISs. per 2,240lb8,, hags in, dumped, f.o.h. 
Port Adelaide. 

Oats, from 2s. lid. to fis. Id. for local, whilst stout feed New Zealand are worth Ss. 3d. 
to 3s. 5d. 

Potatoes—GambitJrs, £4 10s. to £4 128. 6d., at city railway station; BaUamts and Lance- 
fields, duty paid, on wharf, Port Adelaide, £4 12a. fid. to £4 17s. fid. 

Onions, £10 10s. to £11 at Mount Oambier. 

1)atry Proditce. 

In all lines under this heading demand has been very active during the month, and 
although there is now l)eing produced a slight surplus of butter over requirements, tlie 
quantity is insufficient yet to offer for Bnro^an shipment. During next few weeks, how- 
ever, exportation will be started, and should favorable weather conditions continue over 
tlie next month or two, the estimated surplus may 1)© rt'alised, but the heavy losses in 
cattle sustained during the drought renders this somewhat problematical. Meanwhile 
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price of butter has apparently touched bottom, and is now inducing intercolonial pur¬ 
chasings. Kggs continue to rule at high prices compared with market rates in the eastern 
colonies, but values here are now casing, though this port is having increasing preference 
with West Australian buyers as the weather becomes hotter. Bacon, ns wo anticipated, 
further improved in price, and a considerable portion of the raw material is b<ung brought 
from Vif'toria and New South Wales A slight easing at the moment is apparent, but 
this line also must rule high during the next few montlis. Cheese has been sellinjj at 
rates very satisfactory to makers, and, stocks of local being almost exhausted, importations 
are aiTiving from Now Zealand, but within a few weeks new season’s local will commence 
to reach market. Almonds have experienced better sale. Good demand for honey. 
Poultry throughout tlie month realised extreme rates, and is still in strong demand. 
Carcass pork and veal have also been selling well, but are now slackening off a UtUo with 
the setting in of warm weather To-day following rates arc being realised :— 

Factory and creamery fresh butter in prints from 9d. to 9jd.; farmers’ separator and 
dairy boxes 8d. to 9d.; good store lines 7d. to T^d. ll(*n eggs, 9}d.; duck, 9}d. Local 
cheese from Sid. to 9d. for boat, mediiun to fair quality 6d. to 7^^ ; prime New Zealand, 
duty paid, O^d. to lOjd. for largo to loaf in casf^s. Factory cured sides of bacon, 9jd. to 
9Jd.; farm flitches S^d. to 9|d. for well cut and cured. Clear extracted honey 2}d. to 8d.; 
beeswax, ll^d. Soft-shell almonds, 3d. to 3jd ; kernels, 6d. Prime shop porkers, 6d. to 
6jd.; medium sorts and good baooners, o^d. to 6|d. Voalers, 2d. to 3d. per lb. Coops of 
hens from fair to prime ardl at Is. iOd. to 28. 2d. <‘ach; roosters, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 8d. ; ducks, 
28. Id. to 2s. lOd.; geese, 3s. 3d. to 4s. (id., pigeons, 6d. to 7d.; medium condition turkeys, 
5^*d. to r>id. per lb. live weight; good table birds selling at up to H.J(1. 


CROP AND WEATHER REPORT. 

Authcrton. —Since previous report wi' have had a lot of wind and several hot days aiul 
ittle min. This has told on the cro])s, and unh'ss good rains come very soon th(‘ 
unmanured crops will yield hut little better tlian last year. Feed is plentiful in mo.st 
]jla(‘es, and stock are doing well Uainfall, I*.500 ; for year to September 18, I0’229in, 

HAUooTyV Whim. —Crops and grass on the clay soils look healthy but short, while on the 
light porous soils they are very poor. Fallowing has been a matter of difliculty, od account 
of the scan ity of feed for stock, th(‘ grass being now no better than it is in July in 
ordinary seasons. t)n the 16th and 16th 8opt<jm>M'r the thermoin(*ter registered 9(P to 96' 
in the shade, doing much injury to the crops. Unless a good fall of rain wcurs shortly 
tlu* hay and wheat crojis will be very light. 

UoKDEKTowN,- ^J'lio wcutherhas been mild and favorable, and in most parts of the district 
the crops arc looking well. Feed of all descriptions is growing fast and stock are 
improving rapidly Shearing will soon commence, and a si^rious shortness in wool and 
lambs is certain. Two splendid draught and one blood entires have been introduced into 
the district, with a view tt> the impr<ivement of the horse stock 

Bowuill,-- (-rops are gi’owiiig splendidly, and the prospects are very favorable. The 
warm weather is causing the plant to head ratlier quh;ker than was expec ted, and unl<>s8 
wo soon have rain and cooler weathcjr haymaking will bo started early this season. 

t-’ALcA.—The weather of latc' has been very boi8terou.s, causing much injury to (Tops on 
sandy soil. The crops are veiy backward, and haymaking will start later than usual. The 
grass has made good growth lately, and stocik are improving. Hhearing has commenced 
here ; the clip appears good, considering the season. 

f’nEiiUY Gardens, —The' woatlier has been most favorable to tlie growth of the crops, 
though in unprotectcwl places the strong winds have done some damage. 

Crvstai. Brook.— Rainfall for August, 1 ■895in. The weathcT since has been rather di’y, 
and not too favoni})le to the crops, which in some parts arc suffering from want of moistnre. 
Stock arc' in good condition, but unless we get good ram soon there will soon bo but little 
fc^ed. 

Lawson. ~ ('Iwing to the continued dry weather the prospects for the wheat crop are not 
satisfaetfjry, and unless >ve soon get a good soaking ram there will be very little to 
harvest. Pasture is in a better condition tlian the crops, and stocik of all descriptions are 
improving in condition. 

Gawleu River. ~ Tlui weather has set in rather dry, with strong northfirly winds, which 
has had a very' drying effoet. ’Hie (Tops look well and are growing strongly, some already 
coming into ear; but a good fall of rain is badly needed. Feed is growing well, 
and stock improving in condition. Ajiricots and peaches are flowering well. liainlall for 
August, 2*920in .; for September, to 18th, 0*^30m. 

Gladhtone.—T he crojis and feed are growing very fast and look well, but complaints 
are being heard of want of rain on the east side of the Flinders lUngcK We have had 
thre« or four hot windy days, and a good fall of rain would be ac(*tq)tablc. 
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Kadxka. —Since last report we have hoen favored with light rains, and crops and grass 
have made good growth. Soaking rain is badly wanted, as the past few days have been 
very trying, and the grass and lierbage are rapidly running to seed. Stock are improving, 
Imt still in low condition. 

LiK*i>ri)Ai.E.—Since last report we have had very variable weather, ending this week 
with hot winds and then thunderstorm with rain. On the whole a very good month for 
all crops, which never looked better. Stock are also fast improving, and the lambing 
percentage was slightly hotter than expected. In the orchards fruit is setting well, and 
a good harvest may be expetded. Some orcdiardists have still trouble with the peach aphis, 
despite sprayings and root dressings. Ilainfall for rnontli, 3'0()0in. 

Lyndoch. —The weather has been very favorable during past month, and the crops look 
well, though the “dandelion” weed is very plentiful. There is every prospect of a good 
season. The loss of stock has boon small. Feed is growing well, ami stock are picking 
fast. Frosts have been very prevalent, but not severe. I.rfiinbing is fairly good, and 
sheoji art< generally doing well. 

Maitland. —The last few days have been very hot, and have t^iiused some of the crops to 
run up too fast. Mure rain is much wanted. ITie manured crojis are looking wtdl, hut 
the others are veiy liackward. Stock are picking up, though feed is very short. Ibiinfall 
since previous report, about 2-OOOin. 

jVIklhose,—W e havf Imd a very warm week, with strong, drying winds. Crops look 
healtliy, bnt more rain is required to prevent them from running to seed Frosts have not 
Ikmui ho severe as iiHual. Kainfall for August, 2 iHOin.; September, to 18th, 0 970in. 

Minlacowil (Hundred of.)-Since previous r(‘port prospects have, on the wliole, 
brightened. Stock arc rapidly improving, but the wool clij> is not likely to be up to the 
mark in quality. Splendid rains, with nice* sunny weather, have btarn experienced, and the 
crops are gi iieralty growing well, (‘specially those which wore cultivated aft(‘r the rains. 
Hot winds on two days did no good to the crops. 

Mor\T RiivAN East.- Many of the wheat crops arc very backward, while v ild oats ar<j 
thu k. It is generally i‘onsidored that a fair average crop will be reaped, though it is 
getting rather lat(‘ for a h(>avy return. Mucli more rain is required to bring on tlie 'Tops 
and grass, and unb‘S8 a good fall occurs soon there will be little hay ( ut. 

Moi NT Com l•A.s^i,—Since previ()n^ rejxu’t we have had heavy rains and warm weather, 
crops are looking well, and the fruit tret's healthy. Many cows are sulfcring from .a 
complaint causing blindness during the day time. 

Mot NT FLEAsANT.— ('rop prospt‘cts continue good, and stock arc fast impro\ing in 
condition. 

Pknola. V(*r}" rotigh wt'atber was ex]»ericnced at the tnid of August, with the mu(*h 
nc(;ded rains. Th(» fall was very good, and vegetation has improved in consequence. 
Th(* fruit tret'H art^ looking well, and then' is a good 8(‘tting of apricots. Frosts have not 
been severe. 

Pine Fouent, —Good rains fell at the end of August, but since then it has been hot and 
dry. The crops and grass have made good growth, and tiie early wheat and oats are 
cotning into ear. Stock are improving in condition. Kainfall for September, to Idth, 
OdilOm. 

Pout BuouriUTON,—'Hic weather at the beginning of the month was all that could be 
d(sdr('d, but lately we hav(> had hot winds, which havi^ injured the crops and grass, and 
unless rain cotm^s soon the outlook will he far from pr<uui8ing. Stock are looking well. 

Post Elliot. —Ihiinfall for August, r)*o00in., the record for this month. "J'his gave the 
ground a thorough soaking, and the springs arc running well; P2I8in. havt' fallen sint'c 
end of August, hut throe or four hot days have made a marked dilfercnce in the appear¬ 
ance of the <*ountry. 

UoouN.—The prospects of the season are anything but promising. In July 3*o00in. of 
rain fell, giving the (Tops and grass a splendid start; August was rather dry, P660in. only 
falling, but since first iveek in September the dry hot weather ha.H caused the crops to 
wither in patches. Unless g<3od rains come very soon there will he very little crop. The 
(Tops drilled in with manure look better than those broadcasted. Stock are now in gofxl 
(londition. 

Ku'hman’h Cuekk —The feed has come on wonderfully during past month, but there is 
not much standing grass in it. Stock arc picking up well. The wheat has stooled out 
w(dl, hut the rf?cent dry weather has checked it, and a good fall of rain is badly wanted. 

Saijdlkwokth.—T he crops are making g<)od progn^ss, undcit the influence of very 
favorable growing weather. The woods, especially dandelion, are competing in some places 
only too successfully with the wheJit plant. Stock generally are improving in condition. 

(Irders are already heing given for artificial fertilisers for next year, as a result of the im¬ 
proved ap|>eaTance of the crops so manured this season. Kainfall for August, 3*840in., was 
nearly I |in. over the average. For the 8 months, 11*290; for September, to 22nd, 0'930in, 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Monday, Septkmbrb 6. 

Present—Mr. F. E. H. W. Krichauff ((chairman), Sir S, Davenport, Hon. 
A. W. Sandford, Professor W. Lowrie, Messrs Samuel Goode, W. O. Grasby, 
H. Kelly, J. Miller, T. Price, T. B. Robson, W F. Snow, and A. Molineux 
(Secretary). 

Codlin Moth Regulations. 

The MinivSter referred the Codlin Moth Regulations and request of deputation 
of fruitgrowers for relaxation of same back to the Bureau for further report. 
After considerable discussion it was resolved to invite expert fruitgrowers to 
meet the members of the Central Bureau to consider the matter. 

Disinfection of Fruit Cases. 

The Minister asked for report from the Bureau on request of deputation 
from Angaston and Tanunda districts that the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable 
l^rotection Act should be amended to provide for the establishment of fruit 
boards to administer the Act: that some scheme for the disinfection of all 
return fruit cases should be adopted, and tlvat it should be compulsory for 
owners of orchards infected by the codlin moth to report the same to the 
department. The Minister intimated that he considered the disinfection of 
the cases almost a necessity, and although it might be difficult to enforce the 
same he would he glad of suggestions from the Bureau in the matter. 

Mr. Sandford said he thought the question of doing away with returns and 
only using new cases deserved the serious consideration of the fruitgrowers. 
They would find that in the end it would cost them very little more than the 
present system with all its annoyances. New cases, in the flat, could probably 
be obtained for 6d. or 7d. each, and might be sold vrith the fruit. Kerosene 
cases as now used were not obtainable at less than 7s. Od. per dozen if in good 
condition. They had much the s ime trouble in the dairy industry at one time, 
but the trade decided that only new boxes should be accepted, and they 
found this worked satisfactorily. 

After some discussi »n it was decided to remit the matter to a committee of 
Messrs. A. W. Sandford, A. Molineux, and G. Quinn, to report to the Bureau. 

' Fertilisers. 

'I'he Minister forwarded reply of the Government Geologist (Mr. H. Y. L. 
Brown) to request of the Bureau that he shouhl report on the probability, of 
deposits of phosphatic or potassic fertilisers being discovered beneath the salt 
pans and lakes on Yorke’s Peninsula. Mr. Brown stated that it was very doubtful 
whether such deposits existed in the localities mentioned, and the absence of 
any indications on the surface or in any bores or wells which have been sunk 
is against the probability of such being found. 

Considerable discussion ensued, and reference was made to the discovery in 
several localities of low-grade phosphatic rocks and the very gimt benefits 
which would result if rocks (containing a higher percentage of phosphoric acid 
could be discovered. 

Pbofbssor Lowkir said the presence of deposits of salt w'as net an 
indication that potash or phosphates existed below, and he did not consider 
the prospects were good enough to warrant their recommending much expendit 
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lure in testing the mattei. Tiiere were a number of private prospectors 
searching for such deposits, and a report from the Government Geologist on 
the most likely districts for finding such would be of considerable help. He 
would therefore move—That the Minister b? asked to obtain from the 
Government Geologist a report on the probability of phosphoric and potassic 
deposits being found in South Austnilia, and (if any) the localities most 
favorable to their discovery.** (Carried.) 

Dairying* 

Mr. Pjkick referred to the very great improvement in the yield of cows 
belonging to the (’o-operative Dairy, which had been effected by continued 
selection and breeding from the best cows. In the herd of 100 cows the 
average yield per cow was now 471 galls, per annum, an increase over the 
juevious year’s average of 21 galls, per cow. 


Homeria. 

Mr. Mili.ku tabled specimen of supposed poisonous weed from Yankalilla. 

4'hc Sk( kktary said it was Homeria (synonym, Bobartia) aurantiaca. This 
is poisonous, and the Bureau had recornniended that it should be placed on the 
list of noxious weeds, but this had not been done. 

The Chi AIRMAN and Mr. (ioooK stated that this plant was growing in their 
gardens and was most difficult to eradicate. 


Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Ihipers:— 

149. Lms Mohturv Riquirnl unth Haw Potash Sa/fs. —Mr. M. Maercker, of Hallo, lately 
wrote a paper on the sul^joct of liaw Potash Salts,” moaning kainit and kamallit, 
htatirig that they prevent evaporation from the soil and thus save watering plants. In 
his experiments he used a sandy soil, which contained per cent, of a mull of peat, and 
lie sowed mustard on it. The soil contained, in five vessels, 18 per cent, of water, and in 
other five vessels 8 ]>er cent, of water. 4Vo of them received <*.ommon salt at the rate of 
4,l)0(»lbs. per hectare [llh acres), which interfered much with tht* crop produced, being 
respectively one-third and nearly one-fourth less than from the other vessels. Of 
course the consumption of water was c.onsiderably less. The proportion of water v‘.on- 
Huniption of the othiT vesstsls potash salts, 100; with, at the rate of 2,000/dj?. 

of hainii per acre and 18 pir cent, of water, 90-5, and with 8 per (“ent. of water, 77*1; 
v'Uh^ at the rate of 4,000M.'f. of katnU per hewtare and 18 per cent of water, 88*4 ; With^ at 
the rate of 4,000//m. of karnaUtt ami 18 per cent, of water, 91-9, and with 8 per cent, of 
water, 68*9. Of dry substance 12'60gaU8. wfiro harvested without potasli, requiring 
.'J,447 galls, of water, against ri-lOgalls. of dry substance, which was obtained by 
using at the rate of 2,000lbs. of kainit per hectare with 2,78figalls. of water, and 
against 12*20gallM. of dry substance, by using at the rate of 4,00()lbs, of kamallit per 
liectaro, requiring only 2,44dgaUs. of water. In a dry season this will be iniporUint. In 
the one case 711 galls, and in the other l,002galls. less water was required for producing 
very nearly the same quantity of dry eubstanco. By the above experiments no increase 
in the produce could take place, but in experiments to be made this year the sjime 
quantity of water will be given to all vessels, with and without potash salts, and thus 
enable the former to give an intiroased produce: iewts. of kainit per acre in a very dry 
soil should save 22*9 per cent, of water, but usually only 2cwtH. arc used per acre. * It is 
very probable that the saving of water will be lasting for at least more than one crop. 

160. Heeding with Peas and Gram ,—Professor Dr. Emil Pott reports that pigs digest 
whole raw peas remarkably well. Of 2cwt8. of peas Mr. J. T^ohniann found only 81bs. 
undigested in the excrements, while in a like quantity of rye nearly lOOlbs.; of oats over 
10libs., and of barley over 1091bs. wore undigestea. Mr, Erb got the best results with 
crushed grains, next with the uncrushed grains. Boiled grains proved to bo most imsatis- 
factory; and as regards peas, boiling is by no moans beUer, in fact not advisable unless 
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they are damp or mouldy. ItivLhuiiea and iiahr found that whoa feeding eowa with 
cruMhed and afterwards with boiled vetches and oats both the milk and the weight of the 
animals int’reased more with the crushed. 

161. Thf Life of rhyUoxmi.--0\xr vinegrowers should be aware of the life-history of 
phylloxera, and 1 extract and translate, therefore, part of an article from the new edition 
of Meyer’s CJonversations Lexicon.” There are two forms of the insect. The root- 
louse is from 0■ amm. to I • 6inni. long, according to its age. Shortly after appearance from the 
ogg it is of a bright, light-yollow color, oblong ovate, pointed towards the hind part. 
Ihe legs are proportionately strong and large, the feelers throo-inembered, and the suck¬ 
ing bristles within a sheath, with which they pierce the rootlets, and in sucking them the 
body of the insect becomes larger and somewhat pear-shaped. After casting the skin 
several times they are full grown, and of a brownish-yoUow or greenish color. At this 
time it lays thirty to fifty lightlyellow eggs, about ()*^2mm. long and 0*16min. brpad, 
which become gradually brown, and they biing forth females, which are partheno-genotic 
rwhich means propagating by a virgin without impregnation]. In the course of a year 
follow from six to eight generations. The lice form at first on the juicy points of the 
rootlets oblong nodosities, which are fretiuently knee-shapod, and later on these appear on 
other parts the rootlets and even on the stronger and strongest roots, so that these look 
rugged. All infected roots die gradually from rottenness, the vine becomes sickly, from 
year to year the growth of the shoots and the leaves is more weakly, no grapes are 
formed, and when in throe or more years the vines succumb the lic.e leave them. They 
travel below the ground and the winged form above it, but they are also distributed by 
other animals, floods, tools, boots, and by means of cuttings or rooted vines. In summer 
appears the set'ond form of phylloxera, with pocket-shaped sheaths for the wings, with 
longer logs and a lengthened last member of the feelers. This form becomes winged 
after having cast tlio skin several times, and the wings are comparatively large, while the 
body is 0*66mm. to 1 •52mm. long. The insects lay from one to seven partheno-genotic 
eggs, mostly from two to four, upon the lower side of vine leaves, and die. From the 
smaller of these brownish eggs, ()*2t)mm. long by O'Umm. broad, escape males; from the 
larger, 0-4mm. long and 0-2mm. broad, which arc more cylindrical and of a light-yellow 
colour, females. These insoi’ts with genitals are 0‘3mm. to 0*46mm. long and without 
wings, and without organs for taking food. Tho female, after copulation, lays oufe-holved 
egg, which is at first yellowish, afterwards oiive-gieen, uiiaor the loose bark of older 
of the vine. They winter (the winter ogg), and produce in spring a louso similar to those 
on the roots, and makos its way to them, (Jn some American vinos you may find still 
another form, Phylloxera vastratrix, var. gallicola, which produces gaUs in tho form of 
warts, on the lower sides of tho leaves. These are very seldom found on Vitis vinifera 
varieties, which are hitherto mainly used for wine-making. Elsewhere 1 found it stated 
that successive broods of phylloxera could live on remnants of vine roots for six years and 
more; but inundation, as frequently used in France, to a depth of a few inches for alxmt 
a month suft'oeates the insect. Bisulphide of c.arbon, petroleum, phenyle, and sulpho- 
carbonate of potassium are also effective. In Clermany the vines arc not uprooted, I'he 
trunk is (jul out and burned with tho stakes, and afW the lower end of tho trunk is 
soaked with petroleum the soil is levelled in, and every 3ft. holes are made by an iron 
bar, 3ft. deep Into these, per square metre, SOOgalls. to 400gallB. of bisulphide of carbon 
are poured, and tho holes clostid up. Last of all, the whole ground is watered with 
petroleum. Tip to the end of 1894 the German Government had spent £261,687 in the 
war with the phylloxera. It is generally admitted that vines planted in very sandy soil 
arc fairly protected from the phylloxera. 

152. Taper on New Varieltes of Gnnn and Jtssi»iance to (hchardists ,—The Lnperial 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin offers a prisso of M2,000 ^nearly £100) for the best 
treatise on tlie origin and subsequent development of new vanotios of cereals, during the 
last twenty years, based upon the writer’s own experience and oliservation; may be in 
tho Gorman, Latin, English, French, or Italian language; to be delivered before the 
3lst day of December, 1898. Tho Minister of Agriculture for Prussia proposes to assist 
the Crown tenants who are willing to plant larger orchards, by jHiying for the trees and 
to allow in the rent for the area so planted and the cost of cultivation, so long as the trees 
are not hearing sufficiently to cover the cost. 


Branch at Inkerman. 

The establishment of a Branch at Inkerman was approved, the following 
gentlemen being appointed as membersMessrs. S. Diprose, D. J. Strongman, 
J. SampeoD, W. Board, Thomas Forrest, D. Fraser, W. A. Hewett, S. Wills, 
C. H. Daniels, W. Fraser, R. Kennedy, and E. M. Hewett. 
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New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Naracoorte, Messrs. Joseph Langberg and J. D. Smith; Redhill, 
Mr, A. Hill; Mount Remaikable, Mr. T. P. Yates; Narridy, Mr. James 
Nicolsoti; Tatiara, Mr. Joseph Green ; Swan Reach, Messrs. B. Schwartz, F. F. 
Brecht, and August Ilohnberg; Murray Bridge, Mr. W. F. Wundersitz. 

Beports by Branches. 

The Secretary reported receipt since previous meeting of fifty-four reports 
of Branch meetings. 


Monday, September 20. 

Present—Mr. F. E. 11. W. Krichauff (Chairman), Sir Samuel Davenport, 
Messrs. Samuel Goode, W, Grasby, M. Holtze, T. Price, T. B. Robson, 
W. F. Snow, A. Moliiieux (Secretary), and G. Quinn (Inspector of Fruit). 

Finance. 

The Finance Committee reported expenditure to date, for contingencies, 
£60 28.; accounts to the amount of £ll 9 h. 9d. w’cre passed for payment, 

Codlin Moth Begrulations. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by the Inspector of 
Fruit:— 

I have the honor to Biibinit a transcript of tho evidence given before your board by 
fruitgrowers on Septtjmber lOtb, »8y7, respecting their treatment for codlin moth. The 
growcirs exanunod were Messrs, (t. it. Laffer, of Belair, Wm. Merchant, Norton’s Summit; 
A. B. ttohin, Nuriootpa; W. Sage, Augasiott, F. II. Sonnemann, Hahndorf; 0. Pitt, 
Felixstow^ As tho inquiry seemed to be upon the effectiveness and practicability of the 
different seotions of the regulations, 1 have divided the c\ddeiicio under the various headings, 
and submit a digest of same. 

with l*ari» Grtru. —Messrs. Laffer and Sonnemann had each sprayed once. 
Messrs. Robin and Sago had not yet required to spray, being in clean districts. Mj. 
Merchant had sprayed twice, and Mr. Pitt had sprayed four times. None of tho witnesses 
had any idea of the qualiw of the Paris green used, excepting Mr. Pitt, who had given 
two later sprayings with Paris green which tlio Inspector had re(‘omraonded. 

Vhamny the Trtinkeand himhs of the Treefi. —Messrs. Laffer, Merchant, Sonnemann, Robin, 
and vSago believed in doing this work thoroughly. Mr. Pitt objected to the scraping on 
acemmt of tho cost and injury done to the tecs. 

Jiatidnyiny the Htenut of the Teeee. - All tho witnesses considered this method very useful. 

Gatheerny Infesfed Fruits from Trees Weekly. —All the witnesses consider the strict obser¬ 
vance of this inipracticable, though attention is desirable. 

Gathering Fallen Infested Fruits llaily.—KW the witnesses considered this too costly in 
large orohiwds, if strictly enforced, Mr. Robin said whore bandages and general cleanli¬ 
ness is observed once a week would be sufficient. 

Cleanly Cultivation. —Messrs. Pitt and Laffer disbelieved in (cultivating the surface of the 
soil, as the larvm sheltered in the clods. Messrs. Merchant, Sonnemann, Robin, and Sage 
believed in cleanly cultivation. 

Prohibiting the ISales of Infested FruUs. —Messrs. Laffer, Merchant, Sonnemann, Robin, 
and Sage supported this regulation. Mr. Pitt objected on the grounds that as every 
infested fruit was not detectable, he saw no use in prohibiting the sales of any inside the 
infested districts. 

Other Opinions Expressed. - All the witnesses agreed that to do any good in the direction 
of enforcing the provisions of the regulations, more paid inspectors were necessary, and 
that members of Bureaus, police dficers, and (Strict oonstables were unsuited to the work 
in an honorary capacity. Ooitmulsory attention to orchards for the codlin moth was 
considered necessary by Messrs. Laffer, Merchant, Sonnemann, Robin, and Sage. Mr. Htt 
had no opinion to gjve on the matter, excepting that amateur fruitgrowers required looking 
after. Iji^nfecting fruit cases was considered desirable by all witnesses, but no definite 
general metlmd or scheme was suggested. The use of new cases each time was not 
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considered pracdicRblo by any of the witnesses. Messrs. Merclmnt, Kobiii, and S^e 
expressed the opinion that hotli grow<?rs and dealers should be responsible for the condition 
of the oases found in their possession. The codlin moth larvfo did not in the opinion of any 
witness voluntarily attack potatoes or tomatoes and rarely stono fruits^ and the larvaj found 
in these wore believed to be incapable of reproduction. Kestrictioii and reduction of the 
pest was considered necessary and practicable by all the witnesses, but its extermination 
JMr. Pitt considered only p<»s8ible by starvation, such as gathering the whole fruit crop and 
destroying it at once for two consecutive seasons. 

11 will thus be BtRui that although the costs attached to some of the other provisions are 
very much (questioned, it is only in the case of the sjjraying that tlie efficacy of the regu¬ 
lations is severely questioned, and from the evidencci taken it may be truthfully inferred 
that no reliable evidenci^ is obtainable on this matter, as the wdinesses had no idea of the 
constituents of the material used, and had not persisted to any extent in its use. As it 4s 
the intention of the (Joverinncnt to thoroughly test these regulations, and more particularly 
the spraying with Paris green, in a piaclic^al manner in an orchard which I have socuroa, 
during the coming season, 1 would respectfully suggest to your board the advisabloness 
of permitting the spraying clause to remain in aheyan<‘e during this season; but as wo 
have many intolligent grow'ors supporting the section which proliibits the sale of the 
infested fruit, 1 respectfully ask your co-optjration in securing the necessary inspectors to 
enforce this portion of the regulations thorouglily, as well as devising some raetliod of 
securing the disinfection of fruit cases and bags. If these portions can be enforced the 
spread of the pest will in the moanlimc be restricted considerably, and should the spraying 
tests prove satisfactory, growers may reasonably bcask(*d to utilise this means in the future. 

The report was adopted, and a vole of thanks accorded to Mr. Quinn for pre¬ 
paring same. It was decided to recommend the Hon. Minister of Agriculture 
and Education to adopt his rccomiuendationH as to allowing sjiraying with Paris 
green to remain in al)e}ancr, and enforce the restrictions against the sale of 
infected fruit. It was also decided to give him the support of the Bureau in 
the experiments to be carried out by him this season in dealing with the pest. 
It was decided to ajqioint a sub-committee to watch these experiments, and 
to verify the results. Messrs. W. C. Grasby, Thos, Hardy, T. Price, and T, 
B. Robson were appointed to represent the Central Bureau, and Messrs. J. 
Western, A. Quick, E. W. Howard, and H. Kelly, as residents of the district, 
will be asked to act upon the committee, with power to add to their number. 

Mr. HoXiTZK said he did not think they would ever effectually get rid of the 
pest unless they starved it out in the infected districts. This could only be 
done by destroying all the fruit for two years, and paying the growers compen¬ 
sation. It would pay the growers in clean district.s to agree to this, as the 
better price obtainable in con.sequencc for their fruit would more than repay 
any levy made on them to provide compimsation. He considered spraying while 
the trce.s were in full blossom the chcaqiest and (juickest w^ay of destroying the 
fruit. Some discussion ensued, many members being of opinion that this w^as 
the only way of getting rid of the pest, and thought the money for payment of 
eomiieusation could be levied from the growlers by a tax per acre on the 
orchards. It was pointed out that if some workable scheme could be adopted, 
it would allow of the tall-growing trees being headed hack, so as to make them 
more easily treated in future. Finally, Mr. Holtze gave notice that at the first 
meeting in December he would move that this matter be brought under the 
notice of the Government, with a view to the adoption of some workable scheme 
of compensation. In the mean time it was decided to ask the fruitgrowers to 
submit any suggestions they may desire on the subject. 

Minlaton Oonference. 

The Hon. Secretary. Minlaton Branch, wrote that the proposed conference 
of Yorke’s Peninsula Branches had been postponed till October. 

Donations and Exchanges* 

The Secbetaky announced the usual exchanges from agricultural depart¬ 
ments, and seeds from Cherry Gardens and Mount Pleasant Branches. 
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Dairy Cows and Milk Yields. 

The Chairman said that Professor Lowrie reimirked at the Congress that the 
Holstein cows gave the most, but also the poorest, milk in regard to butter fat. 
This may have been the fact years ago, but lat(dy they have as rich milk at 
least from the much improved herds in the United States. So did Pauline Paul, 
weighing l,450lb'«., give 1,153 {Jibs, of butter in a year, against a Jersey cow\ 
Bisson’s Belle, who weighed i,05()lb8, giving l,0ii8}Jlbs. This proves that 
the Holsteins are not "‘milk and water cows." Another Holstein cow, Mercedes, 
gave 99lbs OJoz., Mechthilde, 1501bs. 8oz , in a month: Lady Baker, in seven 
days, 3 libs, fioz ; So Kol II., 331bs. 6oz.; Bettina, 321bs. I Joz.; Gaben III., 
32lbs.; Parthenia, ^H^lbs. F'or lib. of butter from 12|lb.s. to 13lb8. of milk was 
used, and Mechthilde gave on some <lay.s from 113lbs to l‘22lb8. 8oz. of milk, 
and in a year, from individuals of one herd, from ‘24,l26lbs. to 30,3l8lbs. 8(>z. of 
milk w^as taken, and ever so many cows gave 10,500lbs. Of Jersey eows. Little 
Goldie gave in seven days 34Ubs., and Lily Flag in a year 1,04711)8. One ad¬ 
vantage of the Holsteins also, where they can get ricli feed, is their large frame 
and easy fattening. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers: — 

ir>4. Potofovn on Lujht Soil, —Mr. Vibraiis, ina paper on the re^siiUsof manuring on light 
soils, says tliat stfihle dung makes them tot) loose, and eommertaul mamires were on that 
aeeount profenihle. For ten years from 1H69 he had used stable dung, and was unable 
to get H bt)tter crop of potatoes tlmn oUewt. per morgen (somt'what more than half an acre.) 
lluriiig thi' next ten years h<* used only green manuring, and had u]> to OGcwt. jier morgen; 
hut on using stahle dung with gioen and minenil manures, he was enabled to raise still 
])t‘tt(»r cro))S. Mr. F. Schirmer, of the KxiH'riimuital Station at Xeuhans, hai vested on lar. 
(4 roods) of sixth-class soil, after the conimon vetch, tlHlhs. of potatoes of lJi'4 per cent, of 
starch, and an increase of 10] tubers; after mixed lupins, 1911hs. of 20 d per cent.of starch, 
and 0^ inerease; after mixed mustard, rape, and buckwheat, IHdlhs of 20'o per eent. of 
starch, and 0{ imToase, Several otlier leguminous plants ploughed in gav e a somewhat .smaller 
inerease, wliile unmanured soil gave only I42lhs of potatoes of 19'4 per cent, of starclu 
and 7*1 increase* of tubers. Nearly all kinds contained a greater or lesser nuinbor of 
diseased potatoes, vdz., from 1 to 15 per eent. Amongst thirty-two sorts he found 

Reiehskanzler ” and “ Prof(*ssor Maerckcr’* to contain most starch, and th(*ir very good 
tu'ops showed not a single diseased potato. 

155. Ihcriosr of Crop of Old rnnfitifA of Mr (). Cimhals, well known usuperson 

who has produced many new varieties of potatoes, is also growing a large number of varieties 
of wheat, and has obtained, as tlie r(‘sult of his crosses, .several hundred new varieties. 
He ascribes the poorer and poorer crop.s from old vanoties to th<' im'reasing mimher of 
Iwirren oarlets, which frequently are 1»5 per cent, and more, wliile you cannot find more 
than 2 per cent, or 3 per cent, in wheat raised more lately. 4’lio pistils, or female parts of 
the ears become stonle at an earlier date than the anthers, or male parts, exactly as wdth 
animals; only that in the plant it is not the individual, it is the variety as a whole whii*h 
suffers from age. Wlmat hai^dly ever produces crosses without artificial help, as the hraits 
do not open at the time of flowering, .as is the easts witli most flowers. IMr. Vilmorin says, 

With wheat, the wedding takes place with elosed doors.'’ Selections of the best oars and 
grains may I>e hindering the deterioration or detiream* of proiluoe to some extent, hut 
crossing is the only way to obtain vigorous growth and a large crop, 

156. Thv Fhytikal and Mechamcal State of the Soil lehen Maunrmy. —Professor Dr, Fi. 
Woolny, of Munich, has an article on the mania of manuring in Germany, in which he 
assorts that seemingly not sufficient notice of the physical state of the soil is taken, and 
he calls attention to the absolute nei'essity of not overlooking this if the host results are to 
he exacted. 3'he finer the particles of the soil the hotter it is able to absorb large 
quantities of water, which, if siiporabundant, may destroy the influence of the manure. 
But, again, if the particles of the soil are too coarse they may not hold sufficient water - 
or get it by capillary movement fioin ground water, which rises onlj* in the very best soils 
to barely 4ft. in sand to I8in.- to obtain any satisfactory return from the manures. He 
made a number of experiments in perforated vessels, 1ft, by 1ft. and 4in. deep, sunk into 
the ground, wherein the parti(*leH of soil wc*re of six liitferent kimls of fineness, and froiri 
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these it eppearod that his statement was perfectly correct as refj^ards the finer or coarser 
particles of the soil and the quantity of produce obtained. From the two vessels wherein 
the particles were only of the size of 0*26mm, he harvested from that which was 
without manure 2* 18g. of rye ; from the manured vessel 10 95^. The next four 
experiments with gradually coarser particles of soil showed u proportionate decline in the 
crop in both the manur^ and unmanured vessels; and with the inxth, two vessels 
containing the coarsest particles of soil, viz., between 4mm. and G‘75mm., the unmanurtMi 
vessel ripened actually only 0’24g. of rye, and tlio manured vessel r22g. of rye. The 
first experiment was, however, by no m'lnns made with the finest particles of soil which 
he might have used. Other experiments were made by tlie professor to show that deeper 
cultivation up to 1ft. 4in. was of the greatest importance to enable tlic soil to store 
suificient water, and to give the manure a better chance against unmanured soil. Where the 
ploughing was 4in. deep, manured rye gave only 13g. more grain than unmanured; at 8in. 
deep 38g. more, at 1ft. deep 108g. more, and at Ifiins. deep I46g. more. Similar 
results he had with rape. His experiments as regards situation are nearly useless to us. 
Here we may expect that ground sloping more or less towards the north will r(»quire 
proportionately a larger stipjdy of water, and in dry seasons it may make a great difterence 
in the harvest, also the benefit from manure nearly nil. He next speaks of the mechanical 
action of making the soil loose, which permits the spread of the roots and the penetration 
of air and water. Where the soil was not worked but manured, for drilled rape he received 
296g., and without manure 141g.; where it was worked 3jin. deep with manure 400g,, 
and without it Ifi-^g.; where worked 14in. deep with manure 570g., and without it 294g. 
The manure had therefore far more influence where the soil was worked, and its influence 
increased with the depth; so that the meehanieal state of the soil was all-important. 
The strong and clayey stjils, however, should nr)t he worked to a powder, or they will in 
very heavy mins hold too mn<di water, become hard with the dry weather, and prevent 
the penetration of the air. The soil should remain in a crumbling state, which will allow 
the rain to sink through the interstices, and these will also prevent the drying up by their 
interruption of the caj)illary attraction, and give free a<!(‘ess to the air. Liistly, he refers 
to the quantity of seed, and reminds us of the large transpiration of water by means of 
the parts of all plants above ground. If they are sown too thick they may ro<iwiTo too 
much water, and tlie effect of the manure will be more or leas annulled. It is advisable 
to use less seed on manured than on unmanured soil if you wish to obtain the full Inmefit 
from the matnnre. Ho showed this also by potatoes planted at greater and smalliT distances. 
If as many as forty^iiine plants are on four square metres, the crop was scarcfdy larger 
with manure than without it. Of course, if weeds take possession of the land they will 
do the same as too thick sowdng or planting does, i.c., reduce the water supply and 
interfere with the full use of the manure. 

167. Milk Rich i» Rutter Professor Dr. 8oxhlet, of Munich, made experiments 
with fodders, oils, and oilcakes, and craine to the same conclusions as the well-known 
dairyman, .Aug, Dettweiler, Feeding with fodder ctmtaining much starch, as potatoes, 
wheat, mtuze, and other grains, did not increase tlie butter fat. The cows only increased 
in weight and got fatter. When feeding more hny and proteine, that is, albuminous 
substances like juicy plants, peas, beans, the cows will also give more but not fatter milk. 
Mixing l^lbs. to 21bs, of linseed oil, sc^same oil, or steurine as an emulsion in the water, 
and feeding from ISlbs. to 221b8. of hay, he got milk fat up to 6*8 per cent. To mix the 
oil with the food, or to feed whole linseed, does not make the oil so digestible, and has not 
the desired result. Boxhlet is certain that in feeding with oils the fat does not go direct 
into the milk. It is fat from the cow itself which gets into it, as the luitter becomes 
harder instead of oilier or softer. Many cows can be fed thoroughly well, but the butter 
fat in the milk remains much behind that of other cows of the same race. Professor Br. 
Lehmann obtained from Icwt. of copra 20lb8. more butter than without it, but from Icwt. 
of copra meal only S^lbs. more. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
BranchesArthur!on, Mr. Job Pearson; Stockport, Messrs. S. Nairn and W. 
Barker; Port Lincoln, Messis. W. Laidlaw and W. E. Goode; Swan Reach, 
Mr. G, N. Lemke; Robertstown, Mr. W. Mosey; Murray Bridge, Mr J. O. 
Newmann* 


Reports by Branches. 

The Skcbrtaky reported receipt, since previous meeting, of twenty reports 
of Branch meetings, 
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REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Oarrieton, Augrust 26. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Gleeson (Chairmau\ W. H. Byerlee, M. Manning, 
A. Steinke, W, Steinke, N. Travers. J. McNamara, G. Martin, and J. W. 
Bock (Hon. Sec.), 

Tkek-planting. —Matters in connection with the planting of forent trees 
and the establishment of a forest reserve in the district were dealt with, 

Offioehs, —Mt^ssrs, W. J. Gleeson. W. H. Byerlee, and J. W. Bock w'«re 
re-elected Chairman, Vice-chairman, and Hon. Sec. respectively. 


Strathalbsm, August 16. 

Present—Messrs. M. Rankine (Chairman), B. Smith, Hon J. L. Stirling, 
W, J. Tucker, G. Sissons, A. Rankine, VV. M. Rankine, R. Watt, H. H. Butler, 
J. Cheriton (Hon. Sec ), and two visitors. 

Fruit Pest. —Mr. W. M. Hankine tabled two branches of almond blossoms 
infested by a small insect which eats the embryo of the fruit. To be referred 
to Central Bureau. [A number of the buds had been attacked bv some insect, 
which, however, was not to be found in the specimens sent. A large number 
of bh»ssom8 had from some reason failed to mature.— Gen. Sec.] 

Weeds. —Mr. Rankine tabled plants of Datura stramonium, a nasty weed 
which shonld be carefully watched for and destroyed. Mr, Smith called atten¬ 
tion to the spread of the so-called wild oidon (Asphodelus fistulosus), which 
nothing appeared to touch. [Illustrations of these two weeds were published 
in the August issue of the Journal of Agriculture and Industry, —Gen Sec.] 

Feed for Stock. —The Hon. J. L. Stirling stated that he used molasses 
with straw for cattle. They were very fond of this and did well on it. He 
had also used a new cattle rood, composed of bran and molasses, and found the 
cattle very fond of it. Several members had used copra cake with satisfactory 
results, but the price was practically prohibitive. 

Drilling Cereal Crops. —A long discussion took place on the question 
of use of the seed and manure drill. Four of the members have had small areas 
drilled in with different manures as an experiment. Members generally con¬ 
sidered this was the best method of putting in the crop, and, with improvements 
in the machines, would become universal. 

Grazing and Fertility of the Soil. —Mr. W. M. Rankine, in opening 
a discussion on the effects of continued grazing on the fertility of the soil, 
stated that he had sown wheat on land grazed with sheep for fifteen years and 
got a poorer crop than from land that had been cropped continuously. Mr. A. 
Rankine said that in a paddock where five or six years ago he could keep 500 
sheep well during the past year or two he could not keep 350 in good con¬ 
dition. There was a weed which grew flat on the surface, destroying other 
vegetation. Members were of opinion that the dry seasons had been partly 
accountable for these variations. The land had, however, been overstocked; 
the grasses had been prevented from seeding, and this, with the spread of weeds, 
would account for the unfcrtility of the soil. Mr. Tucker said he had found 
it advisable to plough up some of his grass land to destro* this weed. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that during 
the past year seven meetings were held, with an average attendance of six 
members, which he trusted would he improved on this coming year. A 
successful Conference of Branches was held at Strathalhyn in March. 
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Swan Reach, August 28. 

Present—Messrs. P. A. Ilaase (Chairman), G. A. Zadow, J. O. J. Kohnke, 
F. Fischer, A. Fischer, P. A. Beck (Hon. Sec ), and two visitors. 

Crops. —Mr. Zadow said the crops on new land did not look so well as 
those on land cultivated for the second time. Members generally considered 
the season very pn)mising, though the crops are somewhat backward. 

Fkkd for Stock. —Mr. Kohnke said he had been using cuttings from pine 
and sandalwood trees for his. cattle, and they had kept in good condition. 
Some sorts of trees were more readily eaten than others, the sandalwood being 
much appreciated. He fed sixteen or seventeen cows on three or four pules 
per day ; they seemed to like it better if the trees are cut a day or two before. 
Mr. Zadow had tried to keep sheep on sandalwood, myall, and pine, but had 
lost 160. If they get low* in condition this feed seems to be injurious. He 
considered the blue-leaf pine best for cattle and sheep. There were a number 
of other bushes whieh had been use I for feed, and the loss of stock in the dis¬ 
trict had not been very heavy. Reference was made to the fact that some 
plants appeared to be injurious to stock at certain sea.sons, ]\lr. Zadow said 
the Darling pea and wild melon were of this class, causing colic some seasons 
and being harmless at otliers. Mr. F. Fischer said he had even known of 
cattle killed by eating saltbush when they were not used to it. 


Arden Vale, August 16. 

Present—Messrs. A. Hannemann (Chairman), C Pearce, M. Searle, F. 
Scbnttloffel, and L. E Warren. 

Annttaj. Rkport. —The Hon. Secretary's annual re}M>rt sIiowhhI that during 
the year nine meetings were held, with an average attendance of eight 
members. Several papers were read and numerous practical matters discussed. 
The usefulness of the Branch has been very seriously afiected by the terrible 
drought experienced, and many of the members had to go away with their 
stock. One result of the wwk of the Bureau was tlie generation of a feeling 
of depencence upon one another, whieh he believed w’ould result in the near 
futiu’e in co-operation among the producers. Messrs A, Hannemann. M. 
Eckert, and E. H. Warren w^ere re-eleeted Chainnan, Vice'chairman, and Hon. 
Sec. respectively. 

Fekd for Stock. —Members reported that porcupine grass, black grass, 
and acacias had been largely used during the drought. Molasses and copra 
cake bad also been used. 

Fkkdikg off Crops. —Mr. L. E. Warren initiated a discussion on tlie 
advisableness of feeding down the growing cro]) with stock. His experience 
wa** that in this district it was not a good practice, as the crops make no rapid 
growth in winter, and in loose soil horses destroy much of the plant by rolling 
and galloping about. Hoises also eat off the crop very irregularly, and where 
stock are put on sheep will be best. Members generally agreed with Mr. 
Warren. 

Tree-planting.— 'Mr. Pearce read a paper on this subject, of which the 
following is the substance:— 

Tie considered every former in the North should plant a few forest trees whenever we 
got a favorable season. Not only should they be planted for the purpose of providing 
shade and shelter, but also for timber for the next generation. If the country were well 
timbered it would be much better for all concerned. Trees should not be planted near 
fruit or vegetable gardens, as tliey simply encourage Uie birds, which are already a serious 
pest. In preparing the soil they could not do bedtor than follow the advice of the Forest 
Department and plough the land as deeply as possible, taking into account the nature of 
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the soil. It is better to plough w^hen the land is fairly soaked, but on clay soil this cannot 
be done. Neither is it wise to plough too deeply. lie had simply planted the trees in 
large holes dug for the purpose, but this had not been successful. Witli care they could 
get the trees to do oven in a dry season. . Two years ago he planted a good number of 
trees, and in spite of the exceptional drought they bad cxj)oriencod, JIO per cent, had 
grown, some being 4ft. to 6ft. high, without any attention or wattuing. He considers the 
sugar-gum and pepper tree the liest for this distric’t. The latter is the hardiest and most 
handsome tree they had, growing in almost any situation, and he thought it a pity it was 
not distributed hy the Forest Hepartmeut. He believed it would pay them better to raise 
their own trees than to obtain tlmm from the (Tovernment, seeing that they wore so far 
from any of the nurseries. l'ht‘ host time for planting trees was in August or early in 
September. If planted earlier h«*re they were liable to he injured by frost. 


Woodside, August 16. 

Present—Messrs. K Caldwell, (Chairman), A. Pfeiffer, J. W. Cuthbertson 
C. W. Fowler, J. II. Snell, A I.oriincr, J. Hutchens, H. W. Kleinschmidt 
il. P. Keddie, and G. F. Lauterbaeh (Hon. Sec.) 

CoDLiN Moth. —Thenewcodlin moth regulations were discussed. Members 
(‘(rtisidered them to be detrimental to the best interests of the fruitgrowers. 

LrcKRN.—The Cliairnian said a resident of the district had cut about 13 
tons of lu* ern hay from a plot of about thiec acres. He had informed liim 
that it paid him well, and he had made as much as 151bs. of butter per row 
])er week from cows fed on this hay. 


BowUll, August 21. 

Present—Messrs. W. G. Plummer (Chairman), W. Tyler, J. Gregory, 
(\ Drogenndler, J. Waters, F^. Weyland, A. Dobnt, H. H. Plummer (Hon 
See.;, and two visitors. 

Watkr Co^jsKKVATiox.—Mr. Tyler initiated a discussion on ueli-sinking. 
He staled he had just had a well Mink to the depth of 'ioOft., and had obtained 
a good supply of water of good (piabty. The sinking cost on an average 8s. (kl. 
per foot, and he was confident that it was money well spent He has already 
found much benefit from being able to draw' water instead of having to cart it 
some distance, and strongly urged members to go in for water conservation, 
l)(4h by means of wells and dams on a larger scale than hitherto. 

Wkt Sowing of Whkat. —The question was asked whether it was 
injurious to sow wheat in wet weather w'hile wet from pickling, and members 
generally considered such practice conducive to bunt. 

Arrok Day. —This passed off very successfully, the day being fine and 
bright, followed by a fall of over I Jin. of rain the following day. 

Papkr* —The lion. Secretary read a paper on “The Present and Past 
Depressions and how to Prepare for Same,’’ in which he strongly advocated co¬ 
operation as the l)e8t means of getting higher prices for their produce, and 
paying lower prices for their requirements. He also urged the necessity for 
combining wheat-growing with dairying and the keeping of pigs and poultry. 
By doing this they were not so dependent on the weather, and lessened house¬ 
hold expenses to a very large extent. 


Port Elliot^ August 28. 

Present—Messrs. C. H. Hussey (Chairman), H. Green, E. Wood, K. 
Hargreaves W. Durwdn, H. Pannelh J. Brown, P. 0, Huchinsou, O. J. Whit- 
more, and E. Hill (Hon. Sec,). 
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Canaiobjs. —Mr. Hutchinson read description of Canaif^re, the new tannage 
plant which is engaging so much attention in America. 

Fruit Pests.— It was decided to support the action of the Tanunda Branch 
in their effort to secure the amendment of the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable 
Protection Act. 


Stockport, September 6. 

Present—Messrs. F. Watts (Chairman), C. W. Smith, J, Smith. J. 
Smith, jun., D. G. Striblixig, T. Howard, T. Mcgaw, G. Burdon, J. Murtay 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Cattle Yokes. —Mr. V. W. Smith said he had recently seen a most 
effectual yoke for preventing bulls from breaking fences. It consisted of an 
iron yoke that fitted round the head, being clamped to the horns, and project¬ 
ing above them in the shape of a hook. The two lower ends had holes bored 
in them and a bolt was passed through them and through the nose of the 
animal. 


Nantawarra, September 6. 

Present—Messrs. S. Sleep (Chairman), C. Belling, R, Uppill, A. L, Green- 
shields, and T. Dixon (lion. See.). 

Manuring. —It was decided to hold next meeting at Mr. Belliug’s residence 
to inspect (?rops put in with the seed and fertiliser drill. Mr. Greenshields 
said he had been trying several different manures, and found that wheat put in 
together with Thomas phosphate came up five days after sowing, with super¬ 
phosphate seven days after, and with potash ten days after sowing. The drilled 
crops generally are keeping well ahead of those broadcasted. 

Season. —Rainfall for August, 2‘5()0in.; crops and feed are making good 
progres.s. 


Onetree Hill, September 3. 

Present—Messrs J. Bowman (Chairman), F. Barritt, H. H. Blaekham, 
F. Bowman, G. Bowman, J. H. Elliker, J. Flower, J. Hogarth, F. L. Ifould, 
W. Kelly, K. A. Kelly, A. Thomas, and J. Clueas (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report, —'Fhe Hon. Secretary reported that during the year 
twelve meetings were held, with an average attendance of over eight members. 
During August the members visited Mr. »J. H. Anga.s*8 stud farm at Kingsford, 
and were highly pleased with what they saw. Their experiments with Bureau 
seeds had not been a success, but this was no doubt due in a great measure to 
the season. 

Turkey Farming. —Mr. F. Barritt gave an interesting address on this 
stibject, of which the following is an abstract:— 

He had had several years experience in this branch of the faming industry, and had 
been fairly successful. Results, however, depended very largely upon the season and the 
feed available, as the percentage of chicks that could be raised depended largely on this. 
The first point with the breeder should be to secure the best sort of turkey. The Bronse- 
wing was a very popular breed, but he prolerred a cross. As a matter of fact, however, 
the Bronzewing, although now recognised as a distinctive brood, was obtained by crossing 
the American wild turkey with the domestic bird, and it inherited too much of the wild 
nature of the bird of freedom to thrive successfully under the restraint necessary in 
proper management of domestic fowls. Its plumage bespoke its breeding, and whilst 
wild bird rarely exceeded 2011)8* in weight, the ^jtoss had occasionally gone up to 40ibs. 
He recommended a black co<jk with cro8s<)d hens, and tlie tamest hens 5iould l)e seieoted 
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for hatching*—birds you could go up to and take off the nost. Bronzewing hens had too 
much of the wild bird in them, as was seen by the way in which they would take alarm 
and run into hiding. The cock should be an ideal masculine bird with stout short legs, 
liroad, and not too deep in the breast. Sometimes, in dressing a turkey for the table, it 
was found necessary to exoiw* a portion of the breast bone in order to give it a plump 
appearance. A poulterer had told him that the black turkey was best shaped and com¬ 
manded the best price. Time and attention must nut be sparedly given, and the number 
of hens you keep must ho regulated accordingly, to secure the host results. Even a dozen 
hens require a groat deal of looking after to prevent their laying away promiscuously, and 
to avoid mixed settings of eggs in all stages of incub»ition. That such settings would be 
almost a complete failure would bo st^on by the fact that the mother hen would march off 
with the iirst couple of chicks that strayed from the nest. Log rings should be used as 
marks and to indicate the various ages. Turkeys did not deteriorate with age like fowls; 
indeed, as long as they were healthy and strong, age was rtither in their favour. In¬ 
breeding must be avoided, as*so brcnl, they were very liable to disease. Frequent chang() 
of the Cix'k in favour of young birds was a mistake, as the best stock was got from male 
birds of four and fivf* years of ago. In tht' laying season, if your hens were disposed to 
w'ander, shut them in an aero paddock, provide suitiible nests, and collect tho eggs daily. 
Once the hens commenced sitting remove them to some place whore the nosts will be 
Bocurt' from the depredation of crows; a loost* box would sc^rve the purpose, as the space it 
would afford would be quite sufficient for a dozen or more sittings of eggs. Hens will 
remain wherever the eggs were placed, and if on occasion they should change places no 
harm wv)uld f<dlow’. Turkeys were persistent sitters, and would bring out two or three 
broods successively if allowed to sit without intermission ; three was, however, too much, 
but two would not have any serious effect upon the strength of tho bird. As focal, grass 
was best, and was taken in preference to grain. One hen could take clmrge of two or 
Ihice broods (average) , and the liens thus relieved would, if well fed, soon start laying 
again. Chickens required insect food, grain being dangerous. To prevent the mother 
from w^andoring away from her brood it would be nwessauj’ to tether her, and a place 
should be selected where the grass was not too high, the (-‘hit^ks hiuiig apt to stray ; and in 
wet weather the young birds should bo cooped during tho night. Very young chicks 
should not be turned out. in the morning when the grass is heavy wnth dew. As the 
chic.kens advance in age more scope should be given them, and some device used to 
prevent the hen from rambling too freely, flard-boilod eggs and dry curds were suitiible 
ibod for young chii^kens; at a m(»ro advaneinl stage pollard might be added, and as they 
grow stronger they might be removed farther afield, or allowed to shift for themselves, to 
make room for their succt^ssors. A proof-fenced thirty-acre paddock could be utilised with 
very great advantage in turkey raising, as without suffi<;icnt run the industry was not 
likely to bo a suceess. Clean water w'us indispensable, and wati^r that was used in common 
for fowls and ducks did not do for turkeys. When grass w^as scarct), such food as melons, 
luct*rn, and kale, would ussun* a thriving condition dunng the summer. As turkeys con¬ 
sumed the olive greedily, and proved it to be excellent food, your paddock might be 
planted around with olives, care being taken to make your barren trees fruitful by graft¬ 
ing. When properly oared for turkeys were the most remunerative of all poultry ; and 
when' care was bestowed in perfecting suitable appointment.'^ for dcuiling with them they 
give cornparativfdy little trouble. It was nothing unuHual to got Ts, (id. each for birds of 
a year's growth. With water conveniently near, and exposure to the sun provided 
against, each hen will bring </ut two brcKais in the season. One cock would he found 
sufficient for say thirty hens, as one egg fertilised would be a guarantee for a hen's 
complete sitting. Tho eggs removed from tho nests during the laying period should bo 
occasionally turned to prevent the y(dk failing to one side, but when placed for hatching 
they roiiuire no further care in this respot't. 


Bobertstown, September 9. 

Present—Messrs. N. Westphalen (Chairman). A. Day, H. Rhode, W. Arm* 
strong, G. Dalatz, A. Rhode, B. A. McCaffrey (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Frkd FOft Stock. —Members reported that sheaook, sandalwood, saltbush, 
and straw had been used for feeding stock during the drought, the former 
being largely used. Where they had too much of it, however, the cattle were 
killed. Those not used to saltbush did. not thrive very well on it. Straw 
black with age, and pulled from shed roofs, was greedily devouied by stock in 
preference to lost season’s clean straw. 
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PicKLiNn Wheat. —Considerable discussion on this subject took place, 
and memb-’is gave their experience on the subject. Mr. W. Moaej’^ (one of 
the most successful farmers of the district) described his method of pickling. 
He has a large wooden trough, a wooden shovel, and wooden bucket, not too 
large. He empties a bag of wheat into the trough and then adds the pickle, 
made by dissolving Jib. of bluestone in a bucket of warm water. The pickle 
is poured over the seed, and thoroughly mixed with it by stirring with the 
shovel. In a short time the seed is shovelled into a bag already prepared, and 
the process repeated. In this way fifteen to twenty bags can be treated in a 
very short time, only two men being required—one to attend to the bhiestone 
and its application, and the other to the wheat, both helping to bag up from 
the trough. Mr. Day wished to know whether there was any way of prevent¬ 
ing black rust^^ (Urocystus oculbi). [I have never heard of any reliable 
remedy for this disease.— Gen. Sec.] 

Salt pATt;iiE8. — Mr. Day wished to know’ if there was any way of dealing 
with the salt patches which are becoming very prevalent in the district. 
[Plough deeply, pulverise thoroughly, fertilise heavily with farmyard manure, 
and grow mangolds and beet on salty soils.— Gen. S^:c.3 


Finniss, September 9. 

Present—Messrs. A. Willcock (Chairman), W. W. Heath, S. Eagle, H. 
Langrehr, and T. ColleH (Hon. Sec.). 

Blindness of Cows.—Mr. Heath stated that one of his cows, heavy with 
calf, is affected by a peculiar sort of eye complaint. Towards afternoon she 
becomes apparently blind, the ball of the eye standing out very much and 
covered wiih a film. The sight is so much affected that the animal cannot 
see w’heic she is going. In the morning the eyes are all right, but tow’ards 
midday she is again affected. [Several members of Branches l.ave reported 
similar complaint of the eyes at different times, but the animals usually 
recover. The following treatment should be tried :—-Bathe the eyes three 
times a day wdth 4ozs. of tincture of opium in a ((uart of water. It pos.sible, 
keep the animal in the shade ; and, if milch cows, k<^ep a damp cloth over the 
eyes, and moisten it occasionally.— Gen, Sec.] 

Mantirjno.— The Hon. Secretary reported that a farmer who had used 
Thomas phosphate this season told him he had got more crop on the land 
than he took off last year. 


Fort Lincoln, August 20. 

Present—Messrs. J. D. Bruce fin chair), 8. Valentine, K. (^hapman, J. P. 
Barraud, K, S Browne, li. Puckridge. and Jas. Telfer. 

Branth 8irow.—It was decided to hold the annual produce show in March 
next, and to invite the Idp.son Branch to co-operate. 


Holder, September 3, 

Present—Messrs. F, A. Grant (Chairman), K. Crocker, J. Maddocks, F. 
Rogers, J. O’Connell, P. J. Broughton, T. Basford, and J. J, Odgers (Hon. Sec ) 
Seeds. —Members reported that their Algerian oate were doing well, also 
Dart’s Imperial wheat. The lattcT averaged twenty to thirty stools to the 
plant, some having as many as sixty. 
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l)ArHViN(}. —At the instigation of the Branch, the Holder Village Associd- 
tiou hm purchased the pure-bred Ayrshire bull “ Struan II.,*’ of Golden 
Grove. 


Mount Remarkable, September 8. 

Present—Messrs. A. Mitchell (Chairman), S. Challenger, P. H. Reichstein, 
W. Girdham, A. Pope, W. Lange, G. Yates, H. Blieschke, C. K. Jorgensen, 
T. P. Yates, and T. H. Casley (Hon. Sec.). 

Business. —Discussion took place on several matters ot* local interest. 
Several members reported that the scarcity of feed and the lateness of the 
season has delayed fallowing operations. 


Calca, September 4. 

Pieseut—Messrs. Jas. Bowman (Chairman), W. Wilcott, A. Newbold, K. A. 
Roberts, D. P. Thomas (Hon. 8ec.), and one visitor. 

Whhat vStacks. —The Hon. Secretary said he had seen a quantity of wheat 
that had been stacked with cocky chaff*’ since last harvest. All the sacks 
were as sound as when put in the stack. Mr. Wilcott said he had practised 
this method of stacking wheat for years and always found it answered. He 
first put down a layer of cocky chaff, then a row of wheat, then cocky chaff, 
then wheat, and so on. It was most important that all (Tevices between the 
sacks should be properly fflled with chaff, coh ering the last row with the chaff. 


Colton, September 4. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Packer (in chair), W. A. Barnes, A. A. Stephens, 
W. L. Brown, W. McElder, M. S W. Kenny, and R. Hull (Hon. Sec,). 

Devtii to Plouoh and Sow—A discussion took place on the best depth 
at which to sow wheat. Members were generally of opinion that it was best 
to sow the so d as deep as it is long. In reply to question as to depth of 
ploughing, members were of opinion that between r)in. and 6in. was the best 
depth to plough tlie average land on the West (Viast. 

Datkying. —At the suggestion of Mr. W. A. Barnes, it was decided to make 
a canvas of the district to ascertain how many residents were Avilling to unite 
in the purchase of a pure-bred dairy bull. 

Breakwinds. —Mr. Packer wished to know which was the best and quickest 
growing hedge to plant as a break wind to a garden on limestone country. 
Members favored the African box-thorn. 

Sheep on Farms. —Mr. Packer asked whether it was profitable for a 
farmer owning a few sheep to breed his own lambs, and, if so, which is the 
best breed. Members coxtsidered it decidedly profitable for the farmer to rt ar 
from seventy to eighty lambs each year. The best rams procurable should be 
mated with strong ewes. The Merino was considered the most profitable for 
the district generally, but where plenty of feed and water was available the 
crossbreeds might pay better. Members thought by using good rams and 
culling out the poorest of the ewes each year and disposing of them, the quality 
of the flock could be considerably improved at small expense. 
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Clare, September 3. 

Present—Messrs.!. CKrisiison (Chairman), W. Kelly,G. Lloyd, J.T. Hague, 
W. 8. Pirks, J. Treleaven, J. Ksdford, R. Yates, and W. Kimber (Hon. Sec.). 

Export of Applks. —Messrs. Geo, Wills k Co. wrote regarding the export 
of apples to Natal. The voyage was only of three weeks’ duration, expenses 
under 38. 6d. per case, and last year’s returns from Ids. to iTs. 6d. per case. 

Spraying. —A general discussion on this subject took place. Mr. Radford 
said he did not give his trees the winter spraying, as he considered it unneces¬ 
sary ; his experience was that the spring spraying accomplished all he desired. 
Mr. Hague said ho sprayed with Bordeaux mixture just when the buds were 
bursting, and although at one time badly troubled with curl-lcaf, he had been 
quite free since adopting this treatment. The Chairman said he was trying 
the lime, salt, and sulphur mixture for red spider. 


Tanunda, September 9. 

Present—Messrs. J. H. Walden (in chair), J. Basedow, C. Heinemann, W. 
Graetz, A. Ohlmeycr, P. Trimmer, T. Brock, G. Mann, W. Bietz, P. Heinrich, 
and E. Trimmer (Hon, 8ec.). 

Fallowing. — Considerable discussion on this subject took place, member.s 
being generally of opinion that the rougher the soil was left the better, as the 
air had more effect when in a rough state. 

Feed for Stock. —The Hon. Secretary said Mr. J. C. Jacob, of Mooroo- 
roo, told him that he had been feeding his cattle on boiled prickly pear leaves 
with good results, and he had used a very large quantity of this material. 

Utilising Waste Twine. —Mr. Graetz tabled doormat made by himself 
from the waste twine from the sheaves of hay. 


Hahndorf, September 11. 

Present—Messrs. A. von Doussa (Chairman), F. H. Sonnemaun, H, Spoehr, 
C. Jaensch, A. L. Puech, M. C. Bom, G. Sandow, H. Kerr, T. Grivell, J. C. 
Bundle, and D. J. Byard (Hon. Sec.). 

Seed Experiments. - The Hon. Secretary leported favorably of the Iceberg 
lettuce; it was comj)act, very sweet and tender, and a hardy plant, growing 
well, even on stiff soil. Two members reported failures with turnip and onion 
seed. 

Dairying. —A discussion took place on crossing the Jersey breed on the 
common cattle, and some members thought it would eventually result in the 
cattle becoming very small. 

CoDLiN Moth —Several members strongly supported the proposal to make 
it compulsory for all boxes and bags to be disinfected in some manner before 
leaving the city markets, and thought there would be no real objection to a 
small charge, sufficient to cover the cost of the work, being made. 


Swan Beach) September 9. 

Present Messrs. P. A. Hasee (Chairman), J. O. J. Kohnke, F. Fischer, 
F. F. Brecht, B. Schwartz, P. A. Beck (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Field Trial. —It was decided to write to the different importers and 
manufacturers of hay harvesting machines, inviting them to send their 
machines to compete at a public trial to be held under the auspices of the 
Branch. 
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WHiSAT-GKowii<(J.—Memberti reported that the wheat crops looked well, and 
a fair amount of rain during the next month would assure a very good return. 
Mr. Kohnke said he was trying an experiment on about 200 acres of plain 
land. This was broken up last year, and he was now fallowing crossways, with 
the intention of sowing it early next season, as ho believed he would get a 
good result from land treated in this way. The experience of the district was 
that the early sown crops gave best results, and he strongly advised members 
to put theirs in as early as possible Mr. Brecht agreed. He also advocated 
more working of the laud. His experience was that the additional crop more 
than paid for the extra labor. The Chairman also thoitght there could be no 
doubt that generally the more the land was wx>rked the better the crop. This 
was certainly the case where he used to live, at Woodside, and he believed it 
would prove to be so here, although the deficient rainfall might make it some¬ 
what more difficult to follow up. 

Catekpillae Pest. —Mr. Fischer tabled specimens of “ grub’’ which was 
appearing iu immense numbers in bis garden during the last few (lays, and 
were doing much damage to his mangolds, beets, and cabbages, and he was 
afraid they would also attack the wheal crop. He would like to know how to 
destroy the pest. [These are piolmbly the caterpillars of some native moth. 
They C(/uld be dc-iroyed by spraying the plants attac^ked with Paris green 
loz., lime lib., treacle or honey lib,, in 12galls of water. It would not, 
of course, be safe to Uvse plants so treated \vdthin at least two weeks and with¬ 
out washing thoroughly. A mixture of 8ozs. Parrs green, 4lbs. molasses or 
treacle, and ♦Kllbs. of bran, with enough water to make a thick paste, if broken 
up and (li8tril)uted amongst the plants, is an attractive and fatal bait for several 
species of caterpillars.— Oen. Sec.] 


Millicent, September 2. 

Present- Messrs. S. J. Stuckey (('hairmauj, II. Oberlander, G. Tanlram, 
II. A. Stewart, H. Hart, W. Wheniien, 11. Campbell, and E. J. Harris (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Chcfa. —Mr. Stewart tabled samples of chufa, or earth almond, grown from 
Bureau seed. This does well and is easily grown in this district, and as it 
contains a large percentage of oil, is fattening for fowls and pigs. Sandy loam 
and peaty soils suit best; the seed should be soaked in water till it loses its 
shrivelled appearance, then set ^in. deep in rows 1ft. apart each way. I'he 
plants, the leaves of which resemble blades of grass, should be well watered 
tlu'oughout the season. The almonds grow at the root of the plant from tin. 
to 2m below the surface, and are about the size of large peas. In the autumn 
the chufa can be lifted with a fork and gathered. Six plants produced lib. of 
almonds. 

Pests. —A general discussion took place on the peach and apple aphides 
and the spread of noxious weeds in the district. It >vas decided to call the 
attention of the local authorities to the spread of the star thistle iu the district. 

Root Ckots. —The Chairman called attention to the value of wliite carrots. 
A resident had obtained 20 tons of roots from one acre, and found a ready sale 
for them at 30s. per ton. 


Balaklava, September 11. 

Present—Messrs. C, L. Reuter (Chairman), W. H. Sires, J. Mills, J. Vivian, 
E. Roberts, J, Willinott, G. Reid, A, Steinwedel, and E. M. Sage (Hon, Sec.). 
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Experiments.— It was decided to hold the next meeting: at the Balaklava 
tSchool, to inspect the experimental plots conducted by Mr. Willmott. 

Feed for vStock. —Mr. Steinwedei showed plant of saltbush (Rhagodia 
Billardierii), and reported that the bushes upon which the Hon, Sec’s, horses 
had been feeding during the drought consisted principally of Lasiopetalum, 
Dodonea, and Styj>helia. 


Arthurton, September 2 . 

Present—Messrs. W. Short (Chairman), W. H. Hawke, T. B. Wicks, W. 
Smith, J. Koch, II. Short, M. Lomrnan, H. d. Pheeman, J. B. Rowe (Hon. 
Sec.), and two visitors. 

Homestead Meeting —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. 
Howe, the members first inspecting the crops, which have been fed down owing 
to the scarcity of other feed. Generally they look well, considering the season 
and the treatment they have been subjected to. 

P'lELD Trials. —Mr. W. H. Hawke gave a statement as to the financial 
condition of the Bureau Pield Trial Society, which was of a satisfactory nature. 
Reference was made to the good resulting from these trials, and to the fortli- 
coming trial of harvesting machinery to be held near Kadina. 

Manitres.— Mr. Freeman referred to the high cost of manures, and thought 
the farmers should unite To purchase manures in bulk, as by doing so they 
would rffecta considerable saving. It was decided to write the directors of the 
S.A. Farmers’ Co-operative Union asking them to import manures direct from 
Europe. 

Rainfall,— Recorded at Winulta for August, 1 (i97in.; for eight months, 
9 d42iu.; at Tiparni, l‘702in. and 8*70()in. respectively. 


Lyrup, September ?• 

Present—Messrs. A Pomeroy (Chairman), D. Thayne, A Thornett, P>. J 
Dwyer, W. Healy, P\ E. Chick, T. Nolan, P. Browm, T. R. Brown, R. S. Cheek, 
W. H. Walling, 1). J. Bennett, W. H. Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

P’ktjit J^ests. —Mr. Dwyer called attention to the scale insect which was 
attacking the olive and lemon trees on the settlement. The Chairman said steps 
would at once be taken to spray them 'with resin wash. Members reported 
that there was an unusual prevalence of grey grubs (caterpillars) in the soil. 
They considered thorough working before planting anything would destroy 
most of these. Mr. 'I'hornctt reported that on many of the vines there was a 
dry woody excrescence on the stems. Messrs, l^omeroy and P. Brown considered 
this was caused through some injury, and recommended to cut them off and 
paint the wound with tar. 

Lemon Stocks —It was decided to ask the General Secretary which was the 
best stock for the lemon, and the reasons for same. [There is considerable 
difference of opinion on this subject, and the same points are claimed for the 
different stocks. Probably the lemon stock is mostly used, though orange 
stocks are much longer-lived, and are greatly favored by many competent 
nursersmen. For trees that are irrigated the Seville orange will probably be 
best, as it will stand more water without injury than the lemon.— Gen, Sec.], 

SheepBDSH.— Mr. Pomeroy said he had two plants of African sheepbush 
(Pentxia virgata) about 1ft. in height and spreading well. 
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Mount Bryan East, September 11. 

Present—Messrs. H. W. Collins (Chairman), R. Webber, W. H. Quinn, 
H. Wilkins, J. Prior, A. F. W. Polner, Jas. Doyle, and visitor. 

SiCEi) Expkeiments. —The Chairman tabled splendid samples of Swede 
turnips and marrows from Bureau seeds. The turnips weighed »^Jlbs without 
leaves, and 4|lbs. with the top leaves on. The marrow (Ironclad) yielded 143 
well-grown marrows from three plants. 

Pkeservino Gjiafes. —Mr. Prior tabled samples of grapes which he had 
been experimenting with in order to test their keeping qualities. Many of the 
berries were as fresh and good as when put away. 

Roltjn(3 Chops. —A discussion took place on rolling growing wheat crops. 
Some members >vere of opinion that the land should be rolled as soon as the 
crop is sown, as this gives better results than if the crop itself is rolled. Other 
members favored rolling wlicu the wheat is about Gin, high, and following with a 
set of harrow^s to loosen u]) the surface. Others considered liarrowing when at 
that height would pull up too much of the wheat. 


Mount Compass, September 14. 

Present—Messrs. J. Youlton (Chairman), C. S. hlancock, A. J. Hancock, 
W. Cowling, M. tlaeohs, R. Good, R. IVters, F. Slater, W. Wright, and H. 
McKinlay (Hon. Sec.). 

(•ATEBPiLi.AK pEST. —Tho C^hainiian reported having destroyed the “grubs” 
which were attacking the young onion plants by sprinkling finely ground salt, 
at the rate of 2galls. per a<uT, over the crop. 

Blindness in (’ows.— Mr. Slater stated that his cow^ although getting 
better, had not recovered her siyht ]jroperly. Several siniiliir eases to that 
reported previously have occurred in the district. 

Drain AO K. —Mr. E. Good read a short paper on “ Draining Swampy Land,” 
as follows:— 

main art in draining consists in digging your drains in tlie best possible place, and 
in such a inannor that tbe.y will continue to he drains, and not, in the course of time, 
d(‘velop into creeks. All drains should have sloping banks, at least 1 in Jh otherwise they 
are likely to coUajise, which will eaust* more trouble to rectify than if they were sloped 
when made. The fewer drains you can do with the hotter, as it is necessary to leave a 
path on either side of at least 2ft.; so that three drains on the block wdll require an 
area of 12fi. by the length td' the block, in addition to the an^a of the, drains themselves. 
Take, for instance, a block 10 chaiua wide and of tw^u or three acres in area; if you can 
manage with two drains instead of three you save nearly 100 square yards of land. Drains 
should he at least 2ft. deep, but never, if possible, dig la low or on to the sand, as there i.*? too 
much risk (»f the banks being uiidermirud, A mistake some fall into is in storting a-drain 
and leaving it unfinished to do other work. Thi.s is sure in the long run to load to loss. 
Complete the drain, and you wall never regret it. If yo\i begin at the bottom and work 
half way up the block you are liable to be flooded out, while if you oommenec at the top 
and leave the work unfinished, you will find when you (•omc to complete the drain that tho 
end is so choked with sand, earth, iS'c., that it will take a lot of extra work to put it right. 
Underground drains are a necfi.s8ity on most of our blocks. There are several ways of 
constructing these, some of which are not wnthin our means. One way is to dig the drain 
the size and depth considered necessary, place saplings or roots on the bottom, then cover 
with 4in. to 6in. of brambles, either in bundles or loosely, finally covering with soil. The 
objection to this is the liability of its blocking with a rush of water, or choking with 
rubbish, A bettor way is to dig the drain 6in under the required depth, then cloiir out 
the bottom to a depth of Oin., leaving a ledge on either side. If you %vant a drain 
12in. wide you will require to excavate a width of I8in. at tho surface, so that at tho 
bottom you have a ledge 3in wide on either side. On this ledge place slabs, or bundles 
of brambles securely fastened togetbm*—^the former for preferen<^e, if obtainable—leaving a 
clear passage Gin. dtwp by 12m, wide at tho bottom. If the Wtom of the drain is not 
firm enough to makfj secure ledges, stakes should be tin von in to carry the weight. 
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Members were of opinion that drains should be closer, say one chain apart, 
with a head drain to distribute the water evenly. Mr. Jacobs advised using 
earthenware pipes for underground drains, but members considered the expense 
put them out of their reach. 


Mount Pleasant, September 17. 

Present—Messrs, G. Phillis (Chairman), W. M. Vigar, W. Lyddon, P. 
Miller, jun., J. F. Miller, J. Maxwell, F. Thomson, J. A. Naismith, H. Drago- 
muller, 11. Godfree, J. McConnell, and H. A. Giles. 

Seed Experiments — The Chairman reported that the pie melon received 
last year from Central Bureau was a very good variety, some of the melons 
weighing 74lbs. each. They were of a dark-green color,and very firm. 

Paper. —Mr, Maxwell read a paper on “ The Care of Manure,^^ of which 
the following is the substance : — 

As a rule I do not think our farmers make half as much manure as they might do. In 
the old country the farmer takes care of everything that can ho tunK»d into manure, and 
there is no reason why the same should not ho done here. Of course manuro cannot he 
made hero to tho same extent, as we do not have to house our stock for six months of tho 
year, neither do wo food them so well. We cannot expect our land to ])roduc(* good crops 
unless we return something to rejdace what is taken out year after yciir, s<» that it is 
necessary to d(Wotc some attention to the production of manure on the farm lii the first 
place, every farmer should savt^ a good stack of straw, instead of hurning it olf. The 
straw may ho huilt on two sides of tht) stable or stockyard, providing both food and 
shelter. When the animals pull down mor(‘ than they can eat, the surplus may he used 
for bedding. The yard should h(5 well lined with straw to keep it dry in all weathers. 
Tho manure from the stable should ho spread in the yard tc) he trod into the straw by the 
cattle. Pigs should also have plenty of bedding. 1 have soon them wading to the bellies in 
filth. Apart from tho manure, of which there will he a considerable quantity, bedding is 
necessary to keep them clean and lioalthy. It must he romemhered that, although the straw 
in itself is of little value as manure, it absorbs and saves the urine, &c. 'Pho droppings 
from the fowls and the ashes that are generally thrown away will he found of value, 
especially as a top-dressing for grass lands. The dunghcap should he well packed to 
prevent overheating and consequent waste. It should he trenched over four or live wee^ks 
previous to being 8i)read on the land, and covered with a thin coating of soil to prevent 
evaporation. When the manure is carted on to the land it should he spread and ploughed 
under as soon as possible; pUmgh it under the same day as you spread it if you can. 
Whore convenient sheep may with advantage he yarded on the land to he ploughed the 
following season. Hurdles on wheels are the handiest, and should he shifted about every 
second day. It may seem a lot of trouble, hut you g(‘t the manure evenly distributed over 
the whole area, and splendid crops follow. Sheep invariably camp on high ground, and 
very often in the same place, so that unless hurdling is resorted to some parts get no 
manure and others too much. J am not propa,red to say how much farmyard manure per 
acre should be aiipliod, hut 1 would certainly prefer a thin dressing over a large area to a 
thick one on a small area, and leaving tho rest without any at all. J do not advocate the 
use of farmyard manure to the exedusion of commercial fertilisers, but certainly advise 
farmers to make as much manure on their farms as possible. 

Weeds.— Mr. Giles reported that in a crop of barley from seed obtained by 
him from Yorkers Peninsula there was a considerable quantity of bustard 
turnip*' and tares. This showed the necessity for exercising every care in pur¬ 
chasing seed. 


Dowlingville, September 10. 

Present—Messrs, K. A, Montgomery (Chairman), T. Illmann, H. Crowell, 
G. Mason, T. Kenny, J. Birkin, W. T. Holland, R. Willing, J. Phelps, and 
F. W. Roberts. 

PYeld Trials, —Matters in connection with the forthcoming field trial of 
harvesting implements at Kadina were dealt with. It was decided to ask the 
members for the district to endeavor to secure Government assistance in aid of 
these trials. 
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Name of Branch. —It was decided that the name of the Bmnchbe changed 
from Clinton Centre to Dowlingville. 

Manttres.—M embers wished to know best manure for poor soils, and for 
topdressing crops. [ Depends entirely upon the character of the soil and the 
crops to be manured. To topdress cereal crops, probably jewt. to !cwt. of 
sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda will give most satisfactory results. 
The other cpiestion cannot be answered without more definite particulars. 
Gen. Sec.] 

Algerian Oats. —Members were of opinion that Algerian oats for hay are 
best when cut on the ripe side. 

Wheat Experiments. —Mr. Mason tabled wheat plants, showing results 
of deep and shallow sowing. When drilled in deeply the plants had put out 
fresh roots near the surface. Mr. Willing tabled plants drilled at the same time, 
some with manures, others without, showing benefit of manuring, 


Golden Grove, September 14. 

rro.sent—Messrs. T. G. MePharlin (Chairman), W. Rhen, F. Buder, G. C. 
Fcad (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Feed for iSToi K,*—Members sugge.sted bamboos (Arundo donax, or 
“ Spanish reed”) might be more largely planted by farmers, as in addition to 
being serviceable in other dirtjctions, horses and cows Avere very fond of the 
green tops, wdiich grow again very rapidly in hot weather. The garden arti¬ 
choke, which grows profusely m this district, is largely used, and is recom¬ 
mended by members for use, either at the end of the summer when the grass 
is gone, or as taisilage. 


Mylor, September 11. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Hughes (Chairman), J. Roebuck, S. Roebuck, 
li. 8. Mundy, W. T. Elliott, E. J. Oinn, W. Nieholls, S. Pearce, W. P. Probert, 
A. Hampton, F. Wilson, W. G (Uougb (Hon. 8ec.), and nineteen visitors. 

Rye. —Mr, J. Ko(*buck wished to know the naitie of the earliest maturing 
rye, so that members w^ould know what to ask for when jiurcliasing. He 
tabled a very indifferent samj>le grown from seed purchased from an Adelaide 
seedsman as one of the best varieties, and for wliicli he was charged 7s. per 
bushel. 

Green Manuring. — Mr. Nieholls read the following paper: — 

The subject of manuring is very interesting to all who are engaged in the cultivation of 
the soil, but it is especially so to the growers of this district, bet'ause our lands will not 
produce paying crops without it, and the crops principally grown here aro such that 
rofpuro annually a large supply of plant food. How* to supply tho maximum amount 
of plant food at a minimum of cost is a very important question. The quantity of stable 
manure produced on our holdings is not nearly sufficient for our needs. The long distance 
and heavy haulage from the city makes this class of manure altogether too expensive. We 
are therefore compelled to seek it in some t>ther form—that most generally lidopted being 
artificial or commorcml fertilisers ; and while this must neocssanly be the principal source 
from which the constant drain on our land must bo replenished, yet I think that something 
else must be done to keep our land in a high state of fertility. Tho use of artificial 
manures does not supply the humus, or bring about that necessary mechanical condition of 
tho soil which is produced hy the constant use of stable manure. The question arises how 
ore these conditions to be obtained, and I think the answer is by growing and turning 
under green crops. All green crops when turned under bencitit the land, but 1 think it is 
only plants of the leguminous order that cun be profitably regarded as green manure. It 
is now gonei'ally known that these plants gather nitrogen" from the air and store it in the 
plant and roots, wheire it becomes available for succeeding crops, llie following shows the 
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yield per acre of fltuth crops grown at the Storrs, TJ.S.A., Kxperimental Station, the 
quantity of nitrogen in such fodder and also in the roots and stuhhlcs, and how much 
stable manure or nitrate of soda would have to he applied per acre to furnish as much 
nitrogen as the crop c.ontaincd. 



Yield per Acre in 


P'(iuivak*nt of 


_ 

Foddoi. 

Rootfi and 
Stuhbic'' 

Tetal 

Fnrmyai d 
Manure. 

Nitrjite of 
t'oda. 


Ton.-.. 

I.1)S 

Lbs 

Lbs. 

1’ons. 

Lbs. 

Cowjioa vines . 

8oja bean vines . 

9-4 

95 

22 

107 

10'7 

713 , 

91 

76 

14 

89 

8'9 

600 

Horse beans. 

17'5 

171 

82 

208 

20-3 

1,385 

Vetch . 

12 0 

158 

27 

180 

18-0 

1,200 

lied clover . 

1F4 

114 

44 ' 

168 

15-8 1 

1,053 

Lupins . 

1 18*4 

116 

13 1 

129 

12-9 i 

860 

Crimson clover .. j 

! 120 

127 

41 

168 

17*0 1 

i 

1,150 


Then again, from trials curried out at the New Jersey Experiment Station, the 
amounts of plant food gathered by an iiero of lueorn in two years were equivalent in 
nitrogen to that <;ontaiTied m .'hoOOlhs of nitrate of soda ; in phosphoric a(ud to that con¬ 
tained in COOlbs. of hone hlach sui)er})hosj>hate, and in potash to the Jiniount contained in 
1,20011)8. of muriate of potash. These amounts of plant food would cost over £110. Most of 
the nitrogen is evidently taken from some other source than tlu' soil, while the potash appears 
to have been obtained by the long roots of the plant from the d(‘eper layers of subsoil; and 
the same is true, to some extent, of the plinsphorie acid. Very similar results have also 
been obtainc'd by the New St)tith Wales C!Xperim<‘iital station from crimson idover. From 
these experiments it will he seen how much of the nitrogen, which is so necessary to most 
of our crops, and which eost-s us so much when obtained in the form of commercial ferti¬ 
lisers, is obtained practically free of cost; for I am confident that the improv(*d condition 
of the soil and otlier advantages gained, apart from the nitrogen won, will more than 
repay th(‘ whole cost From amongst tlie many leguminous jilants we may choose those 
Huitod for HJiy season of tlie y(‘ar, and that is a matter of the greati'st importance to ns, 
beeauso wo are thus enabled to enricli onr land in this way at a time when it otherwise 
would be lying idle T have this year tried crimson clover, wdiich 1 sowed in April, and 
it grew to about a foot high by the beginning of August, thus giving plenty of time for 
turning under for a spring crop; and as this plant possiuses a very high value as a green 
manure, I think we cannot do hotter than try it, as 1 believe, apart from the nitrogen it 
gathers, it will do mu ’h to conserve the potash and phosphoric ae.id w'hich would other¬ 
wise be lost by being waslu'd out by th(* heavy winter rains. In coneliision, let me say 
that T believe our land can be brought to a fertile state, and maintained at that level, by 
green manuring, and at less cost than by any other method. 


Hartley, September 16, 

Present—Messv.s. C. Harvey (Chairman), G. Jaensch, H. Keimers, A. 
McDonald, W. Klenke, W. Kutsser, A. Thiele, A. Dalton, J. B. Sanders (Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Gislding Stock. —Considerable discussion took place on this subject. Mr. 
Jaensch said he liad always noticed that stock gelded in the fall or last quarter 
of the moon did better tiian those operated on at other times. He advised 
keeping the animals on the move after being gelded, in order to prevent them 
from getting stiff. 

Waste TonACco, —Mr. Harvey wished to know where damaged tobacco 
could be obtained for making tobacco wash for spraying. [The midribs and 
stems not used by the manufacturers can be obtained on application to the 
Government Storekeeper, Port Adelaide, at 3d. per pound Damaged tohacep 
can at times be purchased from the importers at various prices.— Gek. Skc.] 
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Qawler River, September 7. 

Present—Messrs. A, M. Dawkins (Chairman), T, P. Parker, J. Hillier, 
A. Bray, G. Johnston, F. Rocdiger, J. Badnian, J. Biishbridge, A. Hatcher, 
K. Dawkins, II. Koediger (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Cauliflowers.— Mr. Parker said his cauliflower plants were developing 
very small heads and ciitly leaves. He wished to know the cause of this, 'J'he 
Hon. Secretaiy thought it was jirobably due to the seed being old and run out. 

ARHKNicAii Sprays.— The Hon. Secretary said a recent issue of the 
tralische Zeituny contained report of trials at the Michigan Experimental 
Station of a new spray for gnawing insects. It was made by dissolving 2lbs. 
of white arsenic and 411)8. of washing soda in 2gall8. of boiling water in an 
iron pot. This took about fifteen minutes. When cold it is put away in an 
earthenware vessel. For spraying 2lbs. of fresh lime is dissolved with a small 
quantity of w'ater, then mixed with 40galls. of water and one pint of the arsenic 
mixture is added. The whole is thoroughly stirred, and, if neeessaiy, is strained 
before using. The advantag(is of this preparation are its cheapness, shows 
plainly on the trees, is very etfective, and does not injure the foliage. 

Sheep. —Mr. E. Dawkins showed photographs of Merino and Shropshire 
sheep, and initiated a discussion on the relative meiiis of the different sheep. 
No other sheep equalled the Merino for wool, but the Sliropshiie was better for 
mutton. A cross betw^cen the Sliropshiie ram and Meiino ewe resulted in the 
best of lambs for market. The Merino rani crossed with Lincoln ewes also pro¬ 
duced good lambs, but not equal to the former, 'fho Shropshires were docile, 
broader, and more meaty, and with longer and better wool than the Southdown. 
The Chairman asked wliat advantage .sheep were to the land. He thought they 
were better than large c ittle for feeding oft* the fallows, as they did not tread 
the land down so much. The fallows would, however, require working just 
the same. Mr. Johnston said he had lost wethers feeding on stinkw’ort. The 
(Chairman said he had souietimes lost ew'es in lamb from this cause, but never 
W'ethers. Mr. E. Dawkins said at present the wool of the Shropshire was 
higher in value than the Merino, and a wether of this breed was at its prime at 
iiimdeen months. They were best for wool at two to three years. If kept fat 
tliey produce more wool than if in jioorer condition. Mr. Johnston considered 
a half-fat sheep grew more wool than a fat one. Membeis were of opinion that 
wires 6in. apart, and kept tight, made best sheep-proof fence. 


Forest Range, September 16. 

Present— Messrs. J. Vicars (Chainiian), G. Monks, W. Cherryman, J. 
Rogers, J. Sharpe, H. Waters, J. B. Fry, C. Staflbrd, M. G. Caldicott, X. 
Green, J. Green, R. M. Ilackett (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Mr. J. Vickers read the following paper on “Fighting the Frost: — 

In doing this I darenay you will think I have undertaken a fairly largo contract, 
espocially as I do not pretond to he a pnd’ossional frost tighter, but rather seek for infor¬ 
mation as to th(‘ best mode of doing it than to give you the henofit of iny experience, 
which is practically nil. Notwithstanding this, I will (‘udeavor to suggest some simple, 
inexpensive method of dealing wit!) it, which, if it does not vanquish the enemy, may 
perhaps cheek him a little. I feel assured that anything w’e do this season need cost very 
little money or trouble, and may still he of some benefit. T should like to mention also 
that 1 shall deal only with the valley below us, as I consider it the worst place in the 
distrh't for frost, and also the easiest to unitedly work for coiiibatiiig the evil Tt'ii years 
ago I believe there wore few places in the colony better suited for the growth of the 
raspberry tluin that part of our district known as Blackwood Creek, but unfortunatedy, as 
ycfvr by year more land is cleared and the natural shelter destroyed, wo are greatly 
troubled by frosts. I think T am well within the mark in S'lying that during the last 
three years we have lost fully two-thirds of our crop from that cause. The question 
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therefore arises are we to go on in this way or try to find a rc'inody My opinion is that 
it would pay hotter to stop growing altogether and put the land to other use than to 
continue raspborry growing under the present circumstances. In thinking the matter 
over I first eaitio to the conclusion that the most natural remedy would be to grow new 
shelter in the form of high, thick Ixedgos, and, as our valley runs north and south, and the 
frost generally comes witli a south wind, we should need to put them oast and west, and 1 
should think at short intervals. Bui this plan would ha\eits drawbacks. In the first 
place we must wait for th<} hedges to grow. After the)' had grown they might be in the 
wrong ])1hcc ; they would also ho in the way of the enUivatmg implements, and would 
shelter a lot of pests, such as sparrows, eodlin moth, Arc. J think, therefore, that we 
could not do better than try smoke. This is no new thing, as it is b(ung used year after 
year in many places, especially for vines, orange tribes, &c. In some of the large orange 
gardens of California it is ('arried out very elaborately, thermometers being fixed close to 
the ground with electric wires attached in some way, so that on the temperature reaching 
freezing point a liell rings, and the men got u)) and light fires that are prepared beforehand 
for the purpose. It is also carried on in a somewhat different style on a small scale at 
Angaston, where they use a 200gaU. tank cut in halves and placed on wheels, with the 
fire made on wires stretched iicross, and draw it between the vincas with, I believe, bene¬ 
ficial results. That, of course would ho impossible with us, but I think with less trouble 
and very little expense we could give smoke a fair trial, I am of opinion that the sun 
coming suddenly on the frosted plants is the cause of the mischief, as on cloudy mornings 
it docs no damage, so if we could fill the valley full of smoke (make artifi<jial clouds so to 
speak) wo should 8av(^ our eroj). Th«* chief ditiieuUy is rising early enough in the morning; 
and that is the chief argument in favor of united action, as most likely one of us would 
awaken, and a hoy on a horse would arouse the wliolo valley in n few minuteM. As the 
period is so short in wliich tlie frost does liann to raspberries, possibly oik* or two mornings 
would bo sufficient for the purpose. With regard to fir<‘s, I would suggest that the old 
canes be put in heaps at convenient places, and that each of us procure a drum of tar or a 
tin of kerosinc, or both, which, for economy’s sake and to save* carrying, could be filled 
into bottles or other small vessels, and one or two placed near eaeli hofip of rubbish. This 
would give the fires a start. After that pile on anything that is handy : green boughs sire 
plentiful, old potato tops, heaps of half-rotten grass, tin* smaller prunings of oiiV fruit 
trees, sawdust, if easily procurable, in fact, anything that will smoke should he carted to 
these places and left there until required for fighting the frost. 

Members considered this a most important matter for this district, as rasp¬ 
berries form one the staple products of tho district, and it is estimated that 
within a radius of three miles of the Forest Range school, quite twenty tons of 
raspberries have been lost during each of the past two years through fro*it, 
Mr. Monks considered hedges useless except for shading the beds, and for this 
they should run east by north. Smoke w'ould be bcsSt if they could make a 
heavy enough cloud, but he was afraid they would be at a loss for material. 
His potatoes under shelter were hardly touched by frost, whilst his neighbors 
were cut black on unshaded ground. Mr. J. Green said the injurious frosts 
occurred on still nights during November. Frost is worse in dry seasons. 
He has had raspberries against a hedge cut, hut not on the rise. Sheltei was 
no use unless protected from the east. He had tried watering potatoes on 
frosty mornings, but it was of no benefit. Mr. Rogers said his raspberries 
were out by frost with a southerly breeze. Thought fires would have to be 
kept going all night to warm the air. Watering might pay better, having 
several tanks witli three or four sprinklers to each. He knew of gardens 
surrounding by saplings which were never cut by frost. Mr. A. Green thought 
frosts were worst on clear nights after a south wind He found hedges no 
protection, and tliought if they could get a thick enough smoke in the gullies 
it would be all right, 'the greatest danger was during the second week of 
November. Mr. Sharpe said he noticed from Californian reports that they 
light their fires when freezing point was reached; it was no use afterw'ards. 
He found watering of no use. Mr. Cherryman said watering potatoes before 
the sun gets on to them prevents much injur}\ Mr. H. Green said the 
trouble was, the smoke would not settle on frosty mornings, so they would 
need to have fires across the gullies. The heat from the fires would not be 
sufficient to do any good, and watering was useless with a severe frost. 
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Several members agreed that sin Iter from the east was decidedly beneficial, 
and that the damage from frost became worse as the gullies were cleared. It 
was decided to carry out an experiment with smoke fires to test their utility in 
this district. 


Clarendon, September 16. 

Present—Messrs. James Wright (Chairman), A. Harper, J. Spencer, 
J (Chapman, J. Piggott, H. Payne, A. A. Harper, W. Spencer, W. A. Mor- 
phett, J. Juers, W. II. Steer, G. Tester, and A. L. Morphett (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress anp AoRicui/rtTKAL Coi^lege. — Mr. Harper reported on the 
proceedings of the Ninth Annual Congress, which he considered a great 
success. Mr. Wright reported on visit of inpection paid to the Rosew’orthy 
C/ollegc. He was very much pleased with the appearance of the place, and 
thought much information could be obtained by farmers visiting the College. 
He hoped more land would be placed at Professor Lowrie’s disposal. 

Branch Show.— It was decided to unite w'ith Cherry Gardens Branch in 
holding then* annual produce show, as members considered one large show 
better than tw^o small ones. 

Pigs. —Mr. A. A. Harper read the following paper on “ Pig Keeping^’ 

] find that the best results are obtained by mating a got)d bred boar with a largo common 
sow, as the progeny taVos after 11 ic male, and the common sow throws a larger litter than 
most purebrods. In-brooding is not ad\dsablo, as I have found by experion<'e There is 
not much profit in pigs if you have to keep tbemi penned up and fed, but if you have a 
yard or .small paddock in wbudi to let them run and pi(;k up for thf'msolves, giving them a 
drink of milk twice a day, they will keep in fair condition, and wlien reejuirod can be shut 
up, fed well, and they will then be ready to kill in a few weeks. A fat sow is not so 
prolific as one in a moderate (‘ondition 1 would adxise anyone who can make his fruit 
garden pig-jiroof to do so, and let the pigs run in it, as they will pick up the weeds and fallen 
fruit, and w'ill by this means assist in keeping Home of our worst pests, especially the 
eodlin moth, in check. Several neighbors liave visib'd my garden and endeavored to find 
the eodlin moth tb(*re, but without suec'ess, thougli it can be found in my neighbor’s 
garden. I attribut(^ this to a certain extent to the fact that my pigs are allowed to run in 
the garden. 1 find it do<'B not answer to feed meat in a raw state to pigs, as it encourages 
them to cat their young. For fattening fmrpo.ses I have tried copra cake mixed with milk, 
but get better results from pollanl. To feed milk fresh from the factory does not do, as it 
blows them, and they frocpiently die. If a little soda or ^alt is added this does not occur. 

MembervS did not think it would be profitable to allow the jiigs to run in a 
well kept garden. 


Maitland, September 4. 

Present—Messrs. C. F. G. Heinrich (Chairman), C. K. Moody, A. Jarrett, 
H. Bawden, J. Smith, J. 8. McLeod, Thos. Bowman, J. W. Shannon, O. 
Treasure, II. R. Wundersitz, J. Pitcher, and C. W. Wood (Hon. Sec.). 

Manuring. —It was decided to ask Professor Lowrie to speak on the use of 
artificial manures at the Minlaton (inference, with special reference to the 
effect of manures on the soil, as some of the members think that such manures 
will ultimately lead to the impoverishment of the soil. A long discussion took 
place on tiie cost of manures, members being of opinion tliat there was alto¬ 
gether too great a margin between the English retail prices and the South 
Australian charges, and if possible a scheme will be fonnulated next winter to 
enable the local farmers to purchase direct from the^English rnunufacturers. 

Water CoNShKVATioN. —The Hon. Secretary read the following paper on 
this subject:— 

Among the many lessons that the past disastrous season has taught us, 1 think that the 
chief are the necessity for conservation of water and feed by farmers T purp<)so to deal with 
the water question. I suppose that all, or nearly all of us, have bad to cart water for our 
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stock during at least some part of the past summer. Of all the thankless hard work that 
has to be (font) by farmers, nothing equals water-(mrting. Water we must have, or our 
stock perish ; all other necessary work must give place to it, it costs a lot of money, horse- 
feed, wear and tear, and greatly delays all ploughing and seeding operations, and oven 
then the stock di) not, as a rule, got enough water to thrive w’oll. Most fanners in this 
district have made fair provision for storing water, providing tliey get the water to store, 
but now and again comes a season when there is not enough rain t() fill our dams and tanks, 
and then (lomesa rush to Government rest^rvoirs, w’ells. kv .; so it seems to mo that we should 
provide storage to eon tain enough water to last from one and a half to two years. If so, 
let us consider wliat is the host way to do it. Is it best for the farmers to do it for them¬ 
selves, or to try to got the State to do it for them r Host, I say, to do it ourselves, though 
the darns, wells, tanks, ^kc., that have already been provided by the State could be and 
should be better managed tlian at ]>roHeut, and should be in the hands of district councils, 
not private persons. Tn this part of Vorko’s Peninsula the water in wtdls is either a very 
strong brine, or is impregnated with minerals to such an extent as to make it useless, so we 
must have either dams or tanks. Before starting either of these a good catchment area Is 
necessary, and we have not all got good natural runs; still a good catchment may he made 
almost anywhere at a really small coat, so as to collect nearly every drop of water that 
falls, and that perfectly pure find clean. With an I Sin. rainfall one square chain would 
give us 42,500gall8. of water, and if most of us had that amount in addition to our present 
storage capacity, a dry season now and again would not be of such serious moment as 
regards shortness of water. Choose a square chain of fairly level land, having, if possible, 
a slight slope one way. Clear off all bushes, tua-socks, &c., plough it, harrow it down as 
fine as possible, roll with a heavy roller after rain, sim?ad 40 cubic yards of fine limt'stone 
rubble, giving a coating of about 3in., then spread 30bnsh. of sifted lime over it, harrow' 
well, and roll several times with heavy roller after rfiin, ]>eating out hoof marks wdth a 
rammer. A wall about ift. high round it, so that all water runs to tht' lowest point, thence 
into a tank, and you will save almost every drop that hills, find if fenced in ana occasionally 
looked after, you have a lasting and perfect catchment This is not theory, hut is practical, 
as I have seen it done ; it costs nothing to the farmer hut his labor, and if a tank is too 
expensive, a covered dam may lie used instead if the clay is good, and an area of two square 
chains used for a cat(;hment. Now, as to wdiether we .shall huvi', dams or tanks, much may 
bo said in favor of either. Tf tanks are covered tlmre is Utile evaporation, so w'O can use 
all the water we catch. With dams the evaporation is very great, about 6ft. per annum, I 
believe. With tanks, however, wo must draw all the water for stock, wdiilcwdth dams w^e 
need not have that labor. I believe our bo.st plan is to have as many dams as we can, and 
one or two good tanks in addition as a stand by. With dams the main thing is to keep 
them clean. Clean them out whenf'ver they get dry enough ; do not leave it for two or 
throe years. Kemornhor the bottom part of the dam is tlie most useful, as evaporation 
takes place from the toj». As to the quantity of water wi' w'unt, w^e may roughly reckon 
4,000gall8. per annum for each head of great cattle, and SoOgaUs. per head for sheep. 

A good di.scnssion followed. Members were of opinion that in order to be 
safe, farmers should have storage for from eighteen months to two years’ supply 
of water, as wells are not a success in this district. 


Richman’s Creek, September 13. 

Present—Messrs. W. Preebairn (Chairman), A. Knauerhasc, J. A. Knox, 
A. Nicholson, E. Koberts, J. J. Gebert, J. M. Kelly, J. MeSkimming, P. J. 
O’Donohue, W J. Wright, J J. Searle, and J. McColl (Hon. Sec.). 

^ Summer P'ouder. —The Hon. Secretary reported having obtained 2cwt. of 
Plarly Amber Cane and lUanter’s PTiend seed for members, at cost of (id. and 
4d. per pound resjiectively. The railway freight to Kingswood amounted to Cs., 
but owing to the method of classifying goods on the railway he learned that 
the same quantity of maize would have been carried the stime distance for just 
half that sum. Mr. Wright said he had searified some of his fallow, snwed the 
seed broadcast, and then harrowed it in. The Hon. Secretary said he pre- 
ferred sowing first and then scarifying it in, as he then covered it to a greater 
depth, and secured more moi.sturc against the seeds. 

Locusts. —Members reported that several patches of young locusts were 
noticeable and thought they could easily be destroyed on land that was being 
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fallowed by ploughing round them until the whole piece was turned over, 
burying them, or at any rate starving them, as they could not travel far without 
food at this stage. [Why not try the eftect of rolling, or drag bushed harrows 
over them? This is but little trouble and might be very effectual. —Guf. Skc.] 
Rainfall. —Recorded for August, by Mr. Freebairn, 0’6o5in.; by Messrs. 
McColl, MOOin. 


Penola, September 18. 

Present—Mr. D. McKay (Chairman), Dr. F. Ockley, Messrs. W. Miller, 
J. W. Sandiford, J. A. Kiddoch, 1). Balnaves, H. Ricketts, E. A. Stoney, 
L. W. Peake, and T. H. Artaud (Hon. Sec.). 

Gypsum. —Considerable discussion took place on the advantage of using 
gypsum with farm manure. 

IjAte Crops. —In reply to inquiry, members thought wheat, if sown now in 
this district, might be profitable if the season turned out wet. 

Harvesting Rye. —Members would like to know' the best time for 
harvesting rye for bay. [Will Branch members consider this question.— 
Gen. Sec.] 

Science (^lasses. —Dr. Ockley thought the establishment of agricultural 
science classes, as advocated by the Stockport Branch, would be of great 
benefit to the colony. He "was afraid there would, however, be some difficulty 
in securing a regular attendaiK^e at such classes. 

Feed for Stock. —Dr. Ockley tabled sample of copra cake, which he was 
feeding to some of his cows. He could not yet see much benefit from it. 


Gladstone, September 3. 

Present—Messrs. J. Tonkin ((.’hairman), E. Coe, J. Bruyloy, C. Galiasch, 
T. Hortin, J. Shephard, J. King, B. Griffiths, J. H. Bundle, E. Matthiesson, 
J. Milne (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Visit to Farm —Members met at the residence of Mr. Coe for the purpose 
of inspecting the farm and growing crops, including the Government experi¬ 
mental plot. 

Seed Experiments. —Mr. Hortin tabled nice samples of All-head cabbage 
from Bureau seed. He spoke well of this variety. 

Headers and Strippers.— Considerable discussion took place on headers 
for threshing versus strippers. Most of the members thought wheat threshed 
by the header is better for seed tlian if stripped, as the grain is not cracked so 
much. 


Johnsburg, September 4. 

Present—Messrs. F. W. Hombsch (Chainnan), H. Napper, T. A. Thomas, 
T. Thomas, M. L. Read, E. Holder, J. Sparks, T. Potter, L. Chalmers, W. 
James, G. H. Dunn, P. Caughlan, M. McRitchie, T. Johnson (Hon Sec.), and 
two visitors. 

Manures.^ —Mr. Napper read the following paper on “ IIow' to Produce our 
own Fertilisers :— 

For producing manures or fertilisers for the purpose of using in connection with the 
seed drill it of course stands to reason that all manures, or anything that will answer the 
purpose of a fertiliser which is to be conserved on a I'ann, must he kept absolutely dry, 
and for this parj^se it may be necessary to construct a building or shed that w-ill answer 
the purpose, and resist the wet and damp. Such a structure need not he necessarily 
expensive, and any farmer htis only to exercise a little judgment to erect a simple structiu’e 
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that will answer his requirements, and keep the contents in a thoroughly dry state, 
so that it may be reduced easily to the proper consistency to enable it to pass through the 
drills in a powdor(»d form when sowing. In collecting the various constituents suitable 
for fertilisers it is a well-known fact that there are large quantities going to waste 
throughout tlu' year, and among these may be mentioned wood ashes, manure from the 
fowl-houses and farm and sheej) yards. These should daily, or as often as may be con¬ 
venient, be saved, and stored in the building set aside for the purpose, because by lying 
about the farm and being 8ub|oct<^<l to all kinds of weather they are redu(?ed in streuj^h and 
lose miudi of tlnnr valu(? as manure. Before passing on 1 would not advocate using sheep 
manure too fr(‘ely, hocausp it has a tendency to heat, and, if used somewhat heavily, would 
require plenty of rain to ensure sucenss by its use. Yon all know how valuable lime is 
wlien U8(id as a fertiliser for many kinds of soils, particularly those of a clay nature. 1 
would suggest a quantity of lime being burnt, and kept in readiness for use as requirecL 
It might be k(q)t m a 8(q)arate j)bico, so as to ensure the proper (juantity being gauged 
when mixing uith the other fertilisers. An regards the quantity to be used per acre, I 
would advocate sowing, say, 1 bush, of limo per acre, and about Icwt. of manure. This 
would rciiuire about 7^ tons to each 100 acres. Where plenty of hones are procurable it 
would be a good plan to j)repare some, and use in conjunction with the other manures. 
When preparing for use the fertilisers would have to be reduced to a fine consistency to 
enable it to pass through the seed drill, and this could easily bo effected by sifting, care 
being taken of course to use a fine sieve. During spare time the manures might be 
bagged, and so be in readiness for us(‘ as requinid. My idi^a in preparing this paper is to 
convoy the fact that tb(To may be some who are not in a position to purchase expensive 
manures; e(mse(juently where fertilisc'rs are produci'd on the farm, especially whore the 
rainfall is uncertain, there would be no heavy outlay in this direction, and, should the 
season bo a failure, there is no loss in the j>iir(*Jia8C of manures to j-ogrot. And again, where 
the farraei knows accurately the value of tb(»He conserved by himself, and the nature of 
which they are comjuised, he can console himself with th<' reHc(‘tion that they are in the 
gi'ouml for another croj) because there is no danger of these fertilisers evaporating, J 
firmly hoheve that it will pay to drill in wheat, and if my plan is carried out 1 am con¬ 
fident it would result in good, and the lanrl could he kept in good heart in a most 
economical and incYpensivc way. Of course, when (‘ollocting refuse ofl* the farm for fer~ 
tilising, we must he «*areful not to save tmyihing that contains s(ieds of weeds, such as 
drake, oats^ &c. For instance, the pig-sty would have to be approached with caution, or 
perhaps kft untouchejl. In conclusion, 1 would advise everyone to exercise judgment in 
the (juantity to he used per a(‘re, because probably light or limestone soils would require 
loss than the quantity mentioned above, while the stiff, c^lay soils, or those that have a 
tendency to set rlosoly after wt't, would perhaps require more than the ordinary quantity 
])er acre. 

Members generally faAwed manuring, but some tliouglit a pit for manure 
preferable to keeping it in a dry state. Mr. Holder thought much of their 
northern soils would be better for the addition of a little sand, as they were 
stiff, and were apt to set bard soon after rain. Mr. Potter advocated putting 
the manure on the fallows to grow a crojj of grass before breaking it up again 
for wheat. He also recommended using bonedust in this district. MemWs 
generally thought Mr. Napper^s plan a good one, provided care were taken that 
the manure did not contain seeds of weeds. Mr Najiper said he quite believed 
the seed drill w^oiild almost completely do away with the broadcasting of seed, 
and as in some cases it might not be possible to purchase fertilisers, something 
could be done on the plan he suggested in order to secure manures suitable for 
use in the seed drill. 

Vermin in Horses. —The Chairman said his horses were badly infested 
with vermin, and asked for a remedy. Mr. Sparks said he bathed his horses 
with loz. of carbolic acid in 4galls. of water with very beneficial results. Most 
of the members recommended iusectibane, which although rather expensive if 
many animals had to be treated, was effective. 

Cattle Disease. —Mr. Masters, a visitor, said two of his cows had large 
lumps growing on the side and neck. The lumps on the first cow affected had 
breken, bdiet wus also 

affected. The milk from these cows bad not bi‘.en used, and be would like to 
know what was the cause of the complaint. The lumps grew in size rather 
quickly. 
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Tatiara, September 11. 

Present—Dr, Murray Gibbes (Chairman), Messrs. M. Whelan, H. Killmier, 
Jos. Green, and W, E. Fisher (Hon. Sec.). 

Manurhso.—T he Chairman read a paper on “ Drilling and Manuring 
Crops,’’ of which the following is the substance :— 

All fanners acknowledge tlie great increase of returns in using manure in wheat¬ 
growing ; it is therefore of great moment to them that they use it in the most economical 
manner possible. The object of iny paper is to dwell on this point, as there are three 
methods in which it is used at the present time—(1) Bowing it broadcast, (2) drilling it in 
with the wheat, (3) sowing it with damp wlieat. While 1 was j)a88ing a ft'w days at 
Nouarparr, about seven miles on the Victorian side of Frances, I came across some 
fanners who wore of the i)rQgroHsivc‘ type, a type much wanted in many parts of Australia. 
From them 1 received valuable information about the advanUiges of manuring the land 
for wheat-growing, which will be of interest to the members of our Branch, more 
t^spocially as the Nouarparr district contains land very similar to the Tatiara. 

Air. O’Callagan stated ;—I have been farming bore for sixteen years, and during this 
time averaged about 4bu8h, of wheat to the acre, a very good crop bringing in about 
7bush. About eight ymrs ago I used Naracoorte Cave guano, shaking it over the growing 
crop in 8e])tember, and my crop yielded ICbush. to the acre. The year before was a very 
good one, yet I only obtained 4buBh. per acre. 1 did not again manure that land for throe 
years, and my succeeding crops were 12bu8h., Fibush., and lObush. The following year 
I harrowed the manure in, but did not got a good crop; so next yesar shook it over the 
crop as before, and again got Ibbush. to the acre. The year b(‘forc last 1 niajied a little 
over I'ibush., and last year I again manim^d witlv the same, and got IGbnsh., although it 
was a very dry season. This year I pickled the wheat in bluestone solution, and then 
mixed it with Thomas pbosjdiate powder when it was dam]>, and sowed it at once, as if it 
dri(is it blows oif tlits wdieat. I hud that this wheat began to grow a week before wlieat 
not treatcsl, and is very frirward and strong. Sowing it damp with tlie wheat ]>rotects tlio 
latt(’r from the birds, as they do not seem to find it. I use 30lbs. of phosphate to the bushel, 
wliilst my neighbour lias used 2 r 51 b. and Hlbs., but wo cannot yet see any difference in 
their growth. The lurid is <Tabh()le, bulloak country, of fair quality. Land requires 
fallowing every fourth year.” 

Mr. J. McCarthy has stated:—“ I have been fanning here about sixteen years. Before 
1 began to manure I got about two bags to the a<Te, and have irojipcd from 100 to 250 
acres a year. About eight years ago 1 bf‘gan to manure iny crops, using Narai^oorte Cave 
guano, shaking it broadcast, sowing wheat and maimr(» together. I had a return of six 
bags to the acre. I left part of a paddock iinmanured, and it only yielded one bug to the 
acre. Bo long as I could get this manun* I had the same return from my land, four, five, 
and six bags to the acre. I^ast year 1 tried Adelaide bonodust, and got three luigs to the 
acre; whilst 1 got two bags only wheni I did not use it. Thomas phosi>hate is making 
great jirogross here, and so far it seems equal to the guano or bonodust. It starts the 
grain two weeks before wheat not manured. 1 use 2cwt. to 4jbii8b. of wheat. Aly 
cxporieiice during the past eiglit years is that manuring the crops incrtiasos them at least 
50 per cent. J.ast year was a bad one, and yet I received one bag per acre more from the 
manured than from the unmamired land. The grain grown from manured land is simply 
perfect. Every third or fourth year at tlie least the farmer should procure fresh grain, or 
even every second year if he can. It should have been grown in another district. I have had 
seed from ATount Gambier and Adelaide, and they were far better than socsd gr<iwn in the 
district for changing. I have tried barley, but it did not do well: whilst Algerian oats 
brought in about five bags to the acre, or 1J tons of green feed.” 

Mr. O’Callaghan said that one ton of Thomas phosphate is enough for 100 acres of 
land. Sowing it damp with the wheat is the most economical way that it can be used, as 
when it is sown broadcast a very little wind wdll blow it away. 

Air. Chittleborough stated—*^! have been farming twenty-two years in Neiiarjiarr, 
averaging about 100 acres a year in wheat. Before I used manure my land returned two 
bags per acre for a time, but latterly was reduced to one bag. I then used 3cwt. of Nara- 
coorto Cave guano, and got a return of 1 Shush, per acre. I then tried 2cwl., and received 
12bu8h. This last four years 1 used Icwt. mixed wot with tlie wheat, and gf>t a return of 
12buah., and continue to do .so. Last year my retmuis were r2hu8h. of wheat and 26bu«^h. 
of Algerian oats, and over litons of hay per acre. This year I am trying five diffcnuit 
kinds of maimre—(1) lowt. Naracoorte Cave manure per" acre, (2) 2cwt. Adelaide bone- 
dust, (3) 661b. Thomas phosphates, (4) Icwt Kangaroo Island guano, (5) 301b. Alarmar 
Island (Cajio) guano per acre. I have sovm aU this in one paddock abreast of each other, 
the same day, so as to find out which is the best. Aly neighbors who did not use manure 
received one bag per atjre, and less than half a ton of hay, on adjoining paddocks to which 
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I manured, the land being ironstone gravel, rising ground, boxwood and bulloak. I prefer 
sowing the manure damp wdth the wheat, as you require only half the quantity. T have 
boon using the same gi-ound every year for seven years, and get good returns. I find that 
by putting in 100 acres manured is bettor than 260 acres iinmanured. Mr. W. Holmes 
has used 201b. Thomas phosphate per acre and Mr. G. Holmes 281b., and T used 661b. 
this year. Mr. F. Holmes is trying phosphate of lime, one bag to three acres. Ho says 
it burnt the wheat and burnt hoh>s in the bags, and he wdll not try it again, as very little 
of the wheat has (xmie up. Algerian oats are the best for this district. Wheat requires 
to be changed every two years. Mr. G. ITolines used IJcwt. Kai’acoorte Cave guano and 
got IGhush., and only 4bush. where ho used no manure My crop now looks splendid; 
better than last year. 1 finished sowing May 20th. Last year what I put in the first 
week of May gave me one bag more of wheat to the acre than that sown during the last 
week. You must sow early in May in this district, April is too early.” 

Members tliought the method of mixing the seed and manure together before 
sowing would juove beneficial where the farmer could not afford to purchase or 
hire a seed and manure drill. The next meeting will be held at the farm of 
Messrs Milne Bros., for the purpose of inspecting crops put in with the drill, 
and manured with different manures. 

Sakd in Houses — The Chairman said Mr. O’Callaghan recommended the 
following cure for sand in horses :—Flour boiled thoroughly as thick so that it 
can pour out of a bottle. Give as much as you can with a bottle. The next 
day give three packets of Ej)Som salts, and then plenty of bran in chaff for 
three days. Horses pass nearly pure sand afterwards. He had previously 
tried oil, yeast, and beer, without success. 


Minlaton, September 18. 

Present—Messrs. J. Martin (Chairman), A. McKenzie,M. Twartz. IL Boundy, 
J. H. Ford, J. Bennett, W. Correll, J. McKenzie, D. G. Teichelmann. John 
Anderson, S. Vanstone, J. Fletcher, R. Higgins, and J. Correll (Hon. 8ec.). 

Conference. —It was decided to postpone the proposed conference of 
Yorke’s Peninsula Branches until about the third week in October. 

Crops. —Members reported the early sown crops as not likely to give a good 
return, while those later sown looked very healthy, and with good rains later 
on would yield well. The Hon. Secretary said this bore out what he had been 
insisting on for several }ears past, viz., that the land should not he ploughed 
until moist enough to break up well; and in answer to an objection on the 
score of horse feed, &c., said. ‘‘ Where there is a will there is a way ” 

Rainfall.—M r. Higgins reported rainfall to date, 9*760in. For August, 
3*0()0in.; for September, 0*860in. 


Bedhill, September 14. 

IVesent—Messrs. F, Wheaton (Chairman), S. H. Treloar, A. Hill, R. 
Siviour, A. P Brown, D. Steele, D. Lithgow, andT. McDonald (Hon. Sec.). 

J*REHERVATXON OF FoDTjER.—The Chairman read a paper on this subject, 
of which the following is the substance: 

With a little trou>)lo much might be done to provide supplies of fodders for stock in dry 
seasons. On the rich fiats whorts the grass is rank it should he heavily stocked until 
about the end of August, to prevent it laying and wasting. Then the stock should be 
taken off and the herbage allowed to grow, as it then gets a better hold of the soil, is not 
so coarse, and in the winter provides shelter for the young grass. When a bad season 
CK^curs it is of course impossible to save this dry feed, but efforts should bo made not to 
have the paddocks fed quite bare). In good seasons cut as much of thei self-sown cA*op as 
possible for hay. He did not advocate ensilage, as there was so much heavy work, and it 
was more suitable for dairy cows than for general use. The crop should he cut as soon as 
moat of it.is in flower, as it is more nutritious than if left later, and it also packs closer in 
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tho stack, 80 that the mice do not damage it so much as when the hay contains ripe seeds. 
Wild oats should be cut as soon as a few white patches begin to show in the crop, e^'en if 
some of it is not out in head. Use the binder if possible, as if well stocked it will keep in 
good condition for a considerable time in the field. Cart and stack as soon as it is dry 
enough. This cannot always ho done, however, when there is a large quantity of hay 
to be got in, and it must then be left in the field until after harvest. Make the stacks as 
high as convenient, so as to have as small a proportion as j) 0 S 8 ible exposed to the weather. 
It will save time and expense if a suitable place for the* stack can be found in the 
paddock where the crop is growing. Plough round the stack as a security against fire, 
fence it securely, and thatch well, and it will remain in good condition for a long time. 
Keep the ploughed land clear of grass, ploughing it up again each spring if necessary. 
Canary grass, wild oats, clover, geranium, and barley grass all make good hay if cut at the 
right time. As soon as the wheat crop is ripe enough, cut snflicient with the binder 
to make a largo stack; put it up in large stooks wh( 3 ro it can be left until the stripping 
and cleaning is finished. '^I'his should be headed close to where the stack is to bo built, to 
save extra trouble. If any part of the crop becomes blighted, or shows much flag, this 
should be cut for hay. 1 ’he cocky chaff should be put in a heap and carefully covered 
with straw, loose or m sheaves For ordinary winter use it is a good plan to make a heap 
where the stock can be lot to run when the* cold weather comes on, putting a thin w'all of 
loose straw all i*ound and a good covering on top, and let the animals help themselves. 
When feed is scarce this clioJff should be fed in boxes or carted out and placed in small 
heapM in the pad<lock, as with the large heaps a considerable quantity is wasted. When 
hay becomes scarce it should he chaffed and mixed with cliaffed straw, or cocky chaff, and 
son^e richer food. (Icnerally the best food to add will he wheat, boiled or crushed. The 
former is ])erhaps hetic'r, hut it is more trouhhjsomc, and must he used soon after boiling or 
it ^^^ll go sour. Where food has to ho ]>urcha 8 ed the price will he the main consideration. 
C»atH, bran, pollard, maize, molasses, and molasses meal arc all useful. Stock have to get 
used to the latter before they will take readily to it Then every farmer who has not got 
useful trees growing on his farm should plant sonu*, as the trimmings of many trees are 
voiy valuable in si^asons of drought. Tin; sheuoak is one of the most useful, while some 
kinds of malice are readily eaten by stock. The sugargum grows readily here, and a 
large quantity of leaves can he obtained from thorn in bad seasons. 

Mr. Treloar thought it better to stack at once and head it afterwards. Mr. 
Lithgow said wild oats were bitter if cut too early. Mr. Steele found barley- 
grass troublesome to cut early enough to be much good. 


Dawson, September 11. 

Present—Messrs. 11. Renton (Chairman), C. W. Dowdon, A. G. Kennedy, 
C. H. Meyors, A. H. Warner, A. F. Dempsey (lion. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Pickling Sekd Wheat. —Members considered bluestone pickle, 4ozs. to 
8ozs. to the bag of wheat the best, and although wheat thus pickled took 
longer to germinate than unpickled seed, they had no proof that it was in any 
way injured, even if stored for a few weeks before sowing. Mr. Warner said 
he had twice tried sowing wheat which had been pickled twelve months 
previously. The first trial was a complete failure, and the second a jrartial 
failure. Members stated that several farmers had to strip their wheat last 
year before the grain was quite ripe, in order to save it from the rabbits, and 
they find that a large percentage of this fails to germinate. 

Cabbages. -- Mr. Meyers said he found the London Market cabbage the 
best all-round variety for this district. Sweinfnrth was a good early variety, 
and, in good seasons, produced large well-blanched heads. 


Inkerman, September 20. 

Inaugural Meeting, 

Present—Messrs. S. Diprose, K. M. Hewett, D. Fraser, W. Board, C. H. 
Daniel, Sampson, W. Fraser, S. Wills, and W. A. Hewett. 

Bt^sinkss.—A considerable amount of formal business was dealt with 
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Marram Grass. —It was decided to make inquiries as to cost, &c., of roots 
of Marram grass for planting on the drift sands at Port Wakefield. [Seeds of 
Marram grass can be purchased in Adelaide at 2s. per lb., and could be sown in 
nursery bed of loose sand about end of April. Plants would be ready for 
setting out following year in May, and would require three years to allow of 
division of roots for replanting. Roots can be purchased from T. Avery, Park 
Ranges, Port Fairy, Victoria, at £1 per ton. Freight, &cc,, will raise price to 
about £2 lOs. per ton. One ton roots will plant nearly an acre. Roots should 
be planted in May, in rows 3ft. x 2ft. apart.— Gkn. Skc.] 


Port Lincoln, September 17. 

Present—Messrs. S. Valentine (Chairman), J. D. Bruce, E. Chapman, K. S. 
Browne, K. Puckridge, J. Telfer, G. Dor ward, W. Laidlaw, and J. Anderson 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Offickrs. —Mr. Valentine was elected Chairman, and Mr. J. Anderson was 
rc-elected Hon. Secretary for ensuing year. 

Shekf.—M r. Browne read the following paper on “ Sheep Farming on 
Coasty Country :— 

Those remarks apply more especially to the rough coasty c<uiritry, of which the hulk of 
the district of Flinders is composed, and for which the Merino sh(*ep is undoubtedly the 
most suitable, as it stands more hardship, and requires loss feed to kotip it in condition than 
any other breed. I’hey also travel better than the heavier br<3ed8, which is a consideration 
in coasty country, where shf‘ep an* being continually shifted from one part to the other 
to keep them in good health ; in a<idition to whioli, then* being no outlet for fat stock m this 
district, it only pays to grow sheep for the wool. I do not think coast disciaso is more 
prevalent in any part of the colony than it is in this west coast, and so far the only effectual 
cure that has been found for it is to change the sheep for a few w’eeks on to what is 
commonly known as heath country. There is no doubt that the coast disease is caused 
cliiofly through a want of iron in the soil, as is proved by food growing on ironstone 
country hf‘ing the only cure for it. Several people have tried administering sulpliate of 
iron to the stock, by putting it in the tanks and troughs, hut it is not a success in prevent¬ 
ing the diseast*, which goes to show that there is something besides iron required. As a 
rule coast disease is W’orstiii a goo<l season, when the feed is rank. 

As sheep are always inclined to deteriorate, too much attention cannot be paid to culling 
out inferior animals, and only breeding from the best obtainable, as whether a man owns 
one or ten thousand sheep, he wants to make them as profitable as possibh'; and the 
margin between profit and loss has been so small during the last few years that the 
slightest thing will turn the scales one way or the other. In B(decting rams to breed from, 
take notice of the points your sheep are deficient in, and select rams which are strong in 
those points. The chiss of wool which has realised the best prices the last few years is a 
long, strong staple, not too fine; and if you can get sheep with that class of wool, combined 
wdth density, they will bo the most profitable for wool growing. If you hire rams do not 
get inferior animals on account of their being a few shillings cheaper, but get the best that 
can be obtained, as the progeny will soon make up for the extra outlay, and a good animal 
oats no more feed than a bad one. Get a change of blood every few years if possible, as 
it helps to keep the constitution strong. It does not pay to breed many more sheep in this 
district tlian you require for your own use, as in ordinary seasons there is very little profit 
to he made out of travelling sheep to a distant market. The local demand is next to 
notliing. No d<uibt in the present season it would pay anyone who has any surplus stock 
to send theni overland, as there will probably be a good demand on account of the heavy 
losses that have occurred in other parts, and every prospect of a good season up North. 

Karly lambing is gciiera,lly the host for several reasons, as in the average of the seasons 
tliere is generally green pickings to he got in May, and the laml)S have a chance to get 
some strength in them before the cold weather sets in ; and in the (jountry away from the 
coast the frost is often very severe during the winter, and destroys numbers of the lambs 
which are dropped on a frosty night; and on the coast there is very often a cold, bleak 
wind blowing, accompanied with rain, which has the same effect on them. You get more 
wool at shcfiring time off early lambs, and they are fit to wean before the food gets too dry, 
Tb«7 also stand travelling better. Always have plenty of rams amongst your ewes, to 
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ensure having the lamhs dropped about the same time, as where the lambs have to bo 
shifted on to the heath country, it makes a great difference in travelling a mob of ewes 
and lambs if the lambs are all about the stime age. A few young lambs in a mob often 
means an extra day’s travelling to get from a eoasty to a healthy paddock, and another 
night in the yard, which often causes the loss of a good many lambs, espfvially if the 
weather happens to come up rough and wet. 

Lamhs generally have to he shifted off eoasty country when from six weeks to two 
months old. As soon as a lamb begins to feed it is liable to get eoasty, and if not shifted 
as soon as the disease shows, numbers die. Never shift too many ewes and lambs in one 
mob; about seven or eight hundred is sufficient if you have to yard them more than one 
night. It is a job to mother a largo mob of lambs after they are knocked up with 
travelling for a day or two, and the ewes being hungry are more inelin(‘d to desert them. 
In yarding give them plenty of space, so that the lambs will have a chance to find their 
mothers, and the sheep will have room to camp. A mob of she(*p croAvd(‘d into a yard 
for any length of time are apt to sweat, the wool gets loosened, and a lot of it comes off, 
especially if they are turned into a scrub paddock. When practicable do not tail the 
lambs until after they have had a change on to the lieath, as there will be loss mortality 
amongst them. Lambs always fall off in condition on hcatli ( ountrv, and the ewes have 
less milk, and by tailing lambs on to grass country tliey have a better chance to recover. 

Do not keep any ohl sheep on a place, as they are unprofitable stock. As soon as they 
begin to get broken mouthed, cull tfuim out, and fatten them for rations if you have avail¬ 
able paddtjcks; or g('t rid of them at any price, as they only cat the feed tliat wcmld keep 
younger sheep, and V(»ry probably tlu' bulk of the old sheep die before the ensuing 
shearing, and you lose both the sheep and tlic wool. One young sheep will cut more wool 
than thr(*e or four old crawlers, and if you are mu.steriiig or travelling slieep, a few old 
ones will often ke<^p the whole mob back, and the strong sheep have to be knocked about 
by continually stop])ing them, so that tlie old ones can keep up with th(' flock. When 
lambs are taken away from their mothers to wean, always put a few old sheep into the 
paddock with tljein, as it ])revent8 them hanging about the fence much, trying to make 
back to th(5 ewes, and the old sheep take them to the watering-])hice8, wliere there are 
ouIn one or two watering-places in a large paddock. The weaners will want nnistcnng 
to the water about i‘vcry other day fui the first w'oek, or until they take to going to the 
water of tluur own accord. Sheep put into a new paddock in the summer time generally 
requir<* to lx* mustered to the water a few times. Have the watering-places as near the 
centre of a paddock as possible, so that the sheep can rea( h them from all jmrtft without 
having to travel too far, and always see that the troughs or watcrholos arc kej>t clean, as 
dirt v(iry soon collects in a trough where there are many sheep watering at it, and sheep, 
like horses, are very particular, and will often hang about for hours without taking a 
pro}>er drink, and tlien go away half satistied. Well w'ater is far superior to opcm water- 
holes, as it is always cool and <dcan, If is a job to ke(‘[> an open waterhole ci(*an where 
the sheep are continually puddling it, and now and again a weiik sheej) dies in the water, 
and may be in some time before it is noticed. I’he more \s^Htering-])laces there arc in a 
paddock tlie bedter. About three miles is far enough for any sbeej) to travel, as tlu'y 
generally feed away from tb(‘ wat<*r until they want a drink, and in (‘ool weather will 
sometimes get a long distance from the water before iliey feel tbirstv. 

It is a mistake to crowd too many slieep at one time into one jutddock w^hen the feed is 
plentiful, as they trample down and destroy a li>t; put in a fair number, and wdicn they 
want a change there is feed left for another lot to take their jdaco. 

Do not muster or draft alieep in cold rough weather if it can b(' avoided, and do not 
hand-draft sheep more than is necessary, as it knocks thorn about a lot, however carfjfully 
they are handled. Never catch a sheep by the wool. Have tho drafting yards constructed 
so that the sheep can see through tho fences from one yard into another, as they are less 
trouble to draft when they can see tho sheep in on adjoining yard. JSolid stone walla are 
not suitable for drafting yards. 

Keep the fences in good order, so that you know where to find your ahi^op when they 
are required. A day or two’s work repairing the feu(;eH will often save pounds worth of 
sheep, as very often sheep that are eoasty get into another man’s paddock amongst 
healthy sheep, which may not he niustored for some time, and in the meantime the (‘oasty 
sheep die from want of a change ; also, if tho wild dogs happen fo rush a mob of slioep 
against a fence which is in bad repair a number of sheep will got through. 

Cliange the sheep on to the heath country as soon as they .show any sign of coast, as if 
they once get the disease it takes some time to cure them, and it throws tlumi back a lot, 
besides stopping the growth of the wool, which starts a second growth, and tho result is a 
broken staple at shearing time. The same rule applies to heath country where th(*re are 
nothing but bushes for the sheep to eat. Sheep wull do well on gtiod heath country from 
about August to the end of November in an avoiuge season, when the bushes are sliooting 
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and out in flower. As a rule, at any other time of the year the heath is only good for a 
change for a month or so, and in summer time sheep generally fall away, unless it has been 
burnt the pro%’iouR year, when there is a lot of young herbage to be had. 

As a rule it is host to shear before the food gets too dry, as it gives the sheep a chance 
to pick up before the hot weather sets in. shearing he careful to skirt and class the 

wool projierly. Wool rolling and classing is one of the chief things in a shod, A few 
hadly-rolled flot^cos, not properly skirted, with dirt in the fleece, will condemn a whole 
bale. It 18 not desirable to have too many classes of wool in a clip, as the more? hales 
there are of a certain class of wool the better the price realised. Do not put too many 
fleeces in one bale, about 400lb8. is weight enough to put in a bale. 

Dipping sheep is comparatively a new departure in this district, and it is a question 
whether the cost of dipping is gained in the extra quality of the wool. No doubt the sheep 
thrive bettor and grow more wool through being free from tick and other vermin, but these 
arc not bad in most parts of the district . It is not a good plan to dip in cold weather or 
late in the day as, if a cold night follows, numbers of the sheep die. The sheep are all the 
better turned into a paddock for a few days after coming out of the shed before being 
dipped, as they have a chance to recover the knocking about they got in the shed, 
especially whore they have to travel a day or two before being shorn. 

Feki) for Stock. —Mr. Valentine said he found that his cows which fed 
on the young sheaoaks, which he had to cut down when clearing, gave an 
increased flow of milk, and improved in condition. He considered it a splen¬ 
did food for cows. Mr. R. Puckridge said this improvement was only temporary; 
both cow> and sheep soon fell off again, and many of the latter had died from 
the effects of this food. He thought there was very little nourishment in these 
sbeaoak droppings, and believed if all these trees were cleared off their place 
would soon he occupied by grass, and the country would carry more sheep and 
the wool would be of better quality. Mr. Laidlaw found sheep just taken off 
grass did not take readily to sbeaoak. Most of the members pointed out that 
although stock could not be expected to thrive on this plant alone for any 
length of time, it was of the greatest value in summer, when there was very 
little herbage on the stony rises; and without sbeaoak much of the country 
would be almost valueless. During the past season it has simply been a ques¬ 
tion between sbeaoak and starvation for stock, and all the niorabcrs, except Mr. 
Puckridge, agreed that this plant was very valuable for fodder in this district. 

Branch Show. —A committee was appointed to make necessary armnge- 
ments for the annual show of the products of the district, to be held in 
connection with the Branch, on the first Wednesday in March. 


Bute, September 11. 

Present—Messrs. A. Schroeter (Chairman), H. Schroeter, R. Commons, 
W. Langsford, W. H. Sharman, E. Ebsary, M, Stevens, J. Birch, J. J. Chap¬ 
man, W. Sluggett, D. Green (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Field Trials.— Considerable business in connection wdth the recent and 
forthcoming field trials of agricultural implements was dealt with. 
Rainfall.— Recorded for August, 2‘765in. 


Pine Forest, September 14. 

Present—Messrs. J. St. J. Mudge, (Chairman), W. Burgess, J, Flowers, 
A. Mudge, G. Zilm, and R. Barr, jun. (Hon. Sec.). 

Fobest Trees. —The Hon. Secretary reported that he had obtained 600 
trees from the Forest Department and distributed them to the residents. 

Dairying. —The Chairman tliought they should endeavor to secure one of 
the Jersey bulls obtained by the Government, as there was plenty of room for 
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improvement in the dairy cattle of the district. Several members agreed as to 
the necessity of doing something in this direction, and it was decided to apply 
to the Government for the use of a bull. 

lloLLiNQ Wheat. —The Chairman asked for an expression of opinion 
concerning rolling wheat. Mr. Flowers considered it a risky proceeding, 
considering the present conditions of the crop and weather If rain followed 
soon, the crop would be benefiled : but, if dry warm weather set in, as it has 
done in September during the past two years, the plants would be injured. 
Mr. Zilm agreed; he had noticed that where some horses had been rolling 
about on his crop the plant had withered and died. The Hon. Secretary had 
never noticed any ill effects from rolling, and would not be afraid to roll if the 
ground were lumpy, and required levelling. 'J'he o 2 )eration might not benefit 
the crop if performed in dry weather, but it would not harm it, while if rain 
followed any time before the grain ripened, it would do good. On a vote being 
taken the majority were against recommending the jjracticc under jjresent 
conditions. 

Rainfall.— For Sejitember, to date, 0*61 Oin. 


Cherry Gardens, September 14. 

Present—Messrs. J. Potter (Chairman), T. Jacobs, C. Lewis, J. Lewis, J. 
Mackcreth, J. Choate, K. Wright, G. Hicks, J. Richards, W. Nichollie, R. 
Gibbins, C. Ricks (Hon. Sec.), J. Wright, A. Jj. Mor^ihett, A. Harper, and W. 
Spencer (Clarendon Branch), A. Murray, and G. R. Laffer (Belair Bmiich), and 
three visitors. 

Buanch Conference. —It was decided to hold the annual conference of the 
Hills Branches at Cherry Gardens on October 19th. 

Grass Pest. —Messrs. J. Potter and C. Lewis tabled specimens of “ grubs’* 
destroying the grass and moss in the district. They burrow just under the 
surface of the soil; they are also reputed to attack tomato plants. One 
gentleman destroyed them all by laying a mixture of Paris green, bran, and 
sugar. 


Crystal Brook, September 8. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Venning (Chairman), W. Hamlyn, J. C. Symons, 
R. Pavy, J. Chambers, J. Forgon, G. Davidson, W. Natt, K. Pope, and George 
Miell (Hon Sec.). 

Fielu Trial. —Delegates from Crystal Brook, Narruly, Port l^irle, and 
Gladstone Branches, met to draw up rules for the Crystal Brook Field Trial 
Society. 

Manures. —Members and visitors inspected the crops on the chairman’s 
farm, which were put in with the seed and manure drills at the field trials held 
some months previously. Different manures wxre used, some up to the present 
appearing to have a moi*e beneficial action, and generally the crops drilled in 
with manures arc much ahead of those put in with the drill but without 
manure, and these latter are lOin. to 12in. higher than those sown broadcast 
without manure. 


Oarrieton, September 23. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Gleeson (Chairman), R. Fuller, sen., A. Steinkc, 
W. Steinke, J. McNamara, H. Menz, F. Kaerger, and J. W. Bock (Hon. Sec.). 
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Tapee. —Mr. McNamaiii read the following paper on “ Utilising Storm 
Waters ” :— 

In the drought-stricken districts of the North, it will he found that with a little trouble 
in diro<itmg the storm waters, which go to waste? in the creeks, a groat saving of stock would 
result. In many places it would be very easy to change the course of shallow creeks and 
gullies, so that the water may be made to flow on to low-lying flats. With a little trouble 
in levelling such flats the water may be made to spread over a few acres, and lueem or 
other fodders grown to advantage, besides a plentiful supply of vegotahles nearly all the 
year round, thus making the cost of living expenses fully 50 per cent. less. In the season 
of 1896, one of the driest experienced, 1 had vegetables right through the summer. J And 
that tomatoes and all kind of mehms grow splendidly, and if the ground can he flooded 
once in the year it will stand a prolonged drought, and abuost anything may be grown if 
the land is kept free from w^eeds and loose on surface, w’hich may be done oasUy after 
flooding. All vegetables should be grown in rows, so as to admit of the hoc being usod, 
which will bo found of the utmost benefit to the land in taking in moisture and retaining 
it. Last year, notwithstanding the excessive dryness, 1 sold ten cases of tomatoes off my 
little garden, and am confident it would pay hotter to have a quarter of an aero of garden 
well worked and attended to, than to put in several acres and neglect to w^ork the soil. 

A long discussion followed on the raising of seeds and the cultivation of the 
soil. 

ExHiitiTs. —Mr. Fuller tabled dried peaches and raisins of good quality. 
Mr. Kaerger tabled seed of the “ Native Carol), or Dead Finisli,^^ which grows 
naturally in the Far North, and is much liked by stock. Several members 
intend to sow seeds for triaL 


Benmark, September 17. 

Present—Messrs. F. S. Wyllic (Chairman), W. H. Harrison, A. L. Atason, 
E. Taylor, and W. H. Waters (Hon. Sec.). 

Pap UK. —Mr. Harrison read the following paper on ‘"Gypsum in its llelatioii 
to Agriciilture ;— 

The value of gypsum in agriculture is more or loss recognised throughout the civilised 
world, but in arid climatc^s it is almost an essential of int(‘nHe culture. The largo natural 
deposits of this mineral consist of almost pure sulphate of calcium (bettor known as 
stilphato of limo), and although, like other lirao compoimds, its fertilising effects are 
indirect, it is none the less a true and valuable manure. 

Again, like some other lime compounds, it has important mechanical offocts which 
greatly facilitate cultivation. In most arid districts alkali, particularly carbonate of soda, 
accumulates at tlie surface and, with clay, forms a hard glazed coating which is almost 
impervious to water. A slight dressing of gypsum makes what was like crearalaid paper 
resemble blotting paj>er. 

The cliemical action of gyjjsum may be said to bf) fourfold—(1) It converts carbonate of 
soda into sulphate of soda (Glauber’s salts), a porfmdly harmless compound, and carbonate 
of lime (chalk), wliich has an important mechanical action on stiff lands. (2) It converts 
CJ^irhonate of potash into sulphate of potash (a most valuable mantire) and carbonate of 
lime. (3) Carbonate of ammenia, which is volatile, by the action of gypsum is converted 
into sxilphate of ammonia, which is not volatile, and is a still more valuable manure. 
(4) Gypsum applied to a manure heap prevents the ammonia as it is formed by decomposi¬ 
tion from being dissipated in the air. If tlie drainings from the stable be conauctod into a 
tank containing gypsum a large quantity of sulphate of ammonia may he readily formed, 
the market price of which is from 168. to I7s. per cwt. 


Quorn, September 22. 

Present—Messrs. J. B. Bowe (Chairman), Jas. Cook, F. Herd, G. Altmann, 
R. Thompson, and A. F. Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

Meetings, —The (/hainnan explained that owing to the necessity for 
removing their stock from the district for feed, it had not been possible to 
hold meetings during the past few months. 
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Saltbushes. —The Hon. Secretary tabled seeds of perennial saltbushes 
collected by himself while away with stock. Members look some for trial, 
and anyone desiring a few seeds can obtain same on application to the Hon. 
Secretary. 

Annitai. Report. —I'he Hon. Secretary's annual report showed that during 
j)a8t year six meetings were held, with an average attendance of six members. 
Several papers were read and discussed. A conference of Northern Branches 
at Carrieton was attended by members. The Chairman and Hon. Secretary 
were re-elected for ensuing year. 

Seed Experiments.— Mr. Altmann tabled three large squashes, including 
Mammoth Chili, and reported favorably of the following plants laised from 
Bureau seedFordhook'First tomato, Giant Pera cucumber, Long Island 
Beauty and Grand Rapids sweetmclons, and Mammoth Ironclad and Mclvor 
sugar melons. 


Strathalbyn, September 20. 

Present—Messrs. M. Rankine (Chairmon), W. M. Ranking, A. Rankiiie, W. 
J, Tucker, 11. Watt, and J. Oheriton (Hon. Sec,). 

Manures. —Several ineinbers reported on results of manures used by them, 
some being favorable, and others not so. Mr. W. M. Rankine said he could 
sec no improvement in his crop, though some of it had been drilled in with 
2c wt. of phosphate per acre. 

Paper. —The Chairman read the following paper on “ Hay, and When it 
Should be Cut ” :— 

I have been induced to tfike up this subject for a paper to be read and discussed at this 
mating from the tact that in ausw^^r to an inquiry from one of the branches as to when 
oats sliould b(' cut for hay, the inforirmtion given by the General Se(*retary was as follows; 
—Oats should (‘ut green for liay, the host time being when the tips begin to turn 
color." My experience is, it meant for long hay, it is about correct, but if intended to be 
cut into chaff (for the greatcT hulk of Imy is now cut wnth tliat view') it is decidedly too 
t'Hrly, both for profit to the grower and usefulness to the consumer, viz., the horse. 
JVirhapa it may not be out of pla(*e in thi.s paper, when dealing with one kind of cereal 
that 18 largely grown for hay, to refer to other varieties, and when they should be 
harvested. 

irhmt .—1 shall deal with wheat first, as I believe more liay is made from this cereal than 
any other kind, from the fact that many crops w'hcn sow^i wore intended for the stripper 
hut wore found to bo too dirty after t‘oming into ear, and consequently had to be cut for 
hay, 80 as to make the most of the crop. 1 have already inforrod that the most of the hay 
that is now cut goes through the chaffeutter; and with that view’, I will now state my 
experience, and that experience has extended over a good many years in supplying large 
buyers, such as Hill & Co., and others. 1 prefer cutting wheaten hay after the grain has 
formed in the ear and the straw turning color; I consider that if tlie crop is cut just when 
the bloom is off the chatf is much too sappy, and has the effect of making the horse soft, 
and what is worse, scour. 1 am aw'aro that scientific wTiters on agriculture have stated 
that hay if cut when the bloom falls is at its best. That may bo so if you want to put on 
flesh, but for a horse that has to work hard or travel fast, I consider if cut at that period 
to bo very objectionable. 'J'hoorv is good, but practice is better. I have always found ray 
horses to keep their condition and do their work well when fed on chaff that had but little 
color but a good deal of grain in it, and I rarely give bran or pollard. There is also 
another advantage, and not a small one, that when the straw has hardened it will dry 
quicker, not bo so easily affected by damp weather, and sooner in a fit condition to go into 
the stack. As I have already stated that much of the wheaten hay that is cut was found 
too dirty for a grain crop, with wild oats, which farmers have most to contend with, they 
are generally ripe before the wheat plant is ready to out, and take away, to a eerttiin extent, 
the bad effect of the green soft wheat straw. 1 was told on one occasion by Hill & Co.’s 
inspector of liay, that they preferred mixed to pure wheaten hay. 

Cape consider Cape oaten hay superior to all other kinds, especially for saddle 

and harness horses. I never think of cutting tiiis kind of hay until the green shade has 
left the straw; there will then be plenty of sap in it and a half-filled samide of oats. A 
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sample of chaff taken from hay cut under these conditions would compare badly, as far as 
appearance goes, with that of a pure wheaten hay sample cut in a good condition. Chaff must 
not be judged solely by appearance. 1 remember being told by a chaff merchant, to whom 
T had sold a quantity of oaten hay chaff, that one of his customers strongly objected to it owing 
to its color. I'hfi merchant wrote back asking him to examine it again, and also learn 
what his horse had to say in the matter; and the result was that he wrote asking to send 
some more of tlie same kind. In support of ray contention that liay should bo cut under 
more matured conditions than people think, we have to obtain not only the opinion of the 
horse owners, but of the horse itself and how it affects him. When food is placed before 
a horse the first thing he does is to smell it, and if that and the taste are to his liking, he 
at once proceeds to satisfy his hunger. One of the first things a buyer does when a sample 
is submitted to him for sale is to smell it, and, if he is a good judge, will at once detect if 
the chaff is sound or otherwise, and in many instances know if infeiior mixtures have been 
cut with it. Many people who have a horse, and have had little experience with chaff, 
think that if it is not a greenish color it must have be(3n mixed witli straw. One test of 
pure chaff is its weight according to its bulk. Properly matured hay is the most profitable 
for the fanner, best for the horse, and economical to the buyer. To give an instance how 
people are deceived by appearance, I, along with others, was examining some exhibits at a 
show, and the first prize exhibit looked well, was well cut, and of a green color, but 
when we tried the smell test it was enough to condemn it, as it wa.s easily known that the 
exhibitor had damped tlu* hay well before clmfting it, so that tlie sample might be well <ait, 
and the consequence was that fermentiition had set in and spoiled it foi feeding purposes. 
If the judge had a nose he certainly made a poor use of it. I look upon quick fermenta¬ 
tion as a good tost of the quality of hay for feeding jmrposos generally, and for this reason 
I prefer the Capo oaten chaff. 

Algerian Oata ,—This is a comparatively new cereal for hay pur])osos which has come 
into favor of late. It was in answer to an inquiry as to when this particular kind of oat 
should be cut for hay that prompted me to write this paper. T have not cut many (Tops 
of this particular kind, for several reasons. J have found it rather late in (joming into ear, 
and if wo do not get good October rain it is apt to be a short ciop, and as it has a 
peculiarity of making wonderful growth a week or two before coming int(i ear, it is tliero- 
fore necessaiy that there should be sufficient moisture in the ground at this particular 
time. The principal objection to it is that when the crop is cut green the hay has a very 
bitter taste, hence the stock will refuse to eat it until eompellod by hunger. 1 gainful this 
knowledge not by experience, as I always allow the straw to change color before cutting 
it; but 1 am acquainted with several farmers who did not allow it to do so, but cut it in a 
green condition, and the consequence was their horses did very badly when fed on it. ()n(3 
of them in particular, who considered he was as good a judge of chaff as his horses, insisted 
on them eating it, but had to give way at last, as ho did not like to see his teams going 
out in the mornings with empty stomachs. Why the horses refused to eat the apparently 
good chaff ho could not understand, hut afterwards found out, and is not likely to make 
the same mistake again in cutting the Algerian oats too green. 1 hav(^ therefore no 
hesitation in saying that this kind (jf oat should have quite lost its greenness, at least the 
bulk of the crop, before cutting it. These remarks refer more particularly to hay intended 
to be chaffed, but with regard to feeding of long hay, it should be cut in (i much greener 
condition, otherwise there will be a waste. 

Barky .—I have met with farmers who speak highly of barley hay. My opinion is that 
it is but little better, if any, than good clean wheaten straw. 

There are many varieties of the above-named cereals from which hay is grown, but 1 
luive not thought it necessary to particularise them more in this pai>er than 1 liave done, 
as my chief object in writing this was to combat the necessity of cutting hay crops in a 
green sappy condition. 
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ITEMS ABOUT CO-OPERATION. 

At the annual Congress of Co-operative Societies, held in Perth, Great 
Britain, in June last, the great and beneficent work being performed by these 
organisations was powerfully illustrated by the statistics brought lorw^ard. 
There are now 1,741 societies in Great Britain, with 1,492,371 members. 
Sales effected to value of ,318,426: profits made, £6,337,490; invest¬ 
ments made, £ 10,632,3 Ifi* All this notwithstanding that the aims of the 
co-operations are to provide members and customers with the best class of 
goods at the lowest prices compatible with safe business })rinciples: Cash 
with goods, and no bad debts. 

In Fmnce and Germany co-operation is very much more in evidence than in 
Great Britain, and in America the principle is recognised by many thousands of 
organisations. 

The Adelaide Co-operative Society was established in 1868, and its first 
year’s income w^as £150 Its income at present is about £90,()()() per annum, 
with annual net profits of about £6,000. which are divided half-yearly on 
co-operative principles. The society employs 104 hands in its stores, bakery, 
hoot factory, tailoring, and dairy, and pays wages weekly to the amount of 
£168. Since its inception £1,100,000 has been turned over in the business, 
and £78,200 has been distributed in interest and profits. All profits made 
belong to the members, no credit is given, and all goods are su])plied of first 
(piality at lowest prices consistent with safety. Customers are suf)plied with 
any article they may require, and if not in stock it will bo procured. The stores 
and offices are at junction of Anga.« and Nelson streets, Adelaide, where all 
information concerning its methods of working will be supplied by the manager 
or secretary. 

The South Australian Farmers’ Co-operative Union, which was started at 
Jamestown some nine years ago with about fifty shareholders, holding not more 
than 1,500 £l shares, has progressed \ery satisfactorily of late years, notwith¬ 
standing adverse circumstances In 1893, after a little more than four years’ 
work, the company had between 300 and 400 shareholders, with shares to the 
value of £3,000, and on this their turnover was nearly £90,000 for the year. 
Two years since the head office was removed to Adelaide, Mr. Clement Giles, 
M.P., being appointed manager. The present capital is £12,753, of which 
£7,900 is paid up, leaviner a calling power of £4,800. In May, 1897, there 
were thirty-two agencies throughout the colony, and nearly 1,800 shareholders— 
nearly three times as many as th«-re were twelve months previously. Branches 
will be established in districts on forty persons subscribing for a total of not less 
than 250 shares, upon which Ss. per share is to be paid. Calls are made as 
further capital is required. In 1896 the Union paid to its shareholders for 
175,377 bags of wheat, £151,000; for 3,200 bales of wool, £22,000; for 
20,533 bags of potatoes, £5,346; skins, oats, barley, and other produce brought 
the total for the year to over £ 180,000. The wool business was only taken up 
last year. This year there will be a slight increase in the quantity dealt with, 
but had the season been any way favorable it was expected to double the 
quantity. Last year the Union imported 100 tons of commercial fertilisers for 
shareholders, who were in consequence enabled to get it at nearly I Os. per ton 
less than they would have had to pay if they had purchased for themselves. 
This year 700 tons of manure have oeen ordered, and the manager has already 
received from the shareholders applications for the whole lot. Cornsacks and 
woolpacks are imported in large quantities, and here again the shareholders 
benefit to a considerable extent. Very little has been done with machinery, 
owing to the variety of makes, and the consequent heavy outlay in keeping the 
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part« for the different machines. This association deserves to be better 
supported by the producers. With the small capital its usefulness is greatly 
restricted. With a capital of £50,00i», which there should be no difficulty in 
raising if the producers would study their own interests more, its sphere of use¬ 
fulness would be greatly enlarged, and almost everything raised on the land 
could be sold by the Union, while all the requirements of the cultivators could 
be purchased at wholesale prices for them. As all profits are divided amongst 
the sliareholders, they thus benefit in two ways. 

The fruitgrowers of several localities in New Zealand have established highly 
successful co-operations, and control the markets with their produce. Instead 
of the dealers and jiackers fixing the prices, the growers themselves, through 
the managers of their own depots, decide upon what shall be the sale prices of 
tbeir produce. They also buy fertilisers, stores, imj)lements, and other goods 
required, at wholesale prices, and retail them to members at a low profit. I’he 
rules by which members bind themselves to their cO'operation are necessarily 
very stringent, but just, and they are enforced most strictly in every case. 
Copies of these rules, &c., are printed in Report of Proceedings of the Inter¬ 
colonial Fruitgrowers’ (’onferenoe in New Zealand, and this report can be 
obtained for Is. at the central office of the Agricriltural Bureau in Adelaide. 

In Ureat Britain the Glasgow Fleshers’ Trade Protection Association has 
sent a manifesto to the Scottish fanners, asking them to pledge themselves not 
to deal with any co-operative society whatever. This will, of course, place the 
farmers on the horns of a dilemma. The co-opeiMtors offer many advantages to 
all who deal at their stores; but by dealing in live stock and undertaking 
the butchering business as well as in all other trade and commerce, they bring 
their union into competition with the individual fleshcrs or butchers who have 
formc'rly purchased the whole of the fat stock of the farmers. No doubt the 
co-operators can hold their own in the conflict, but it will b(* interesting to 
watch the war between individualism and co-operative efi'ort. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The absence of sufficient rain during the past month over nearly the whole 
of the af^ricultural urea northwards of Adelaide has had a deplorable effect upon 
frrain and hay crops, which had previously gjiven such bright prospects of a 
bountiful harvest. Until the returns come in it is impossible to tell the amount 
of damage done, but there is little doubt that the average of the colony has been 
decreased several bushels per acre. Wherever phosphatic manures have been 
applied the yields, however, will almost invariably be considerably heavier than 
where their use huvs been omitted; and in all cases w^here land has been 
ploughed late, and where crops have been sown on dry soils, the yields will be 
much less than where the land was ploughed earlier, and where seed has been 
sown on moist soils. 


It is worth while to sow some maize or sorghum during November and even 
in nccernber on land laid up in fallow. A few acres only will supply a large 
quantity of succulent food stock, and will not depreciate the fertility of the 
soil for a crop of wheat next season. It would be well to soak the seed twenty- 
four hours, and then sow in drills an inch deep, 30in. apart, and Sin. to lOin, 
between the plants. Roll directly after sowing, and when the plants are up 
hoe with horse-hoe or hand-hoe to a depth of an inch or not above 2in. at 
once, and several times later on, so as to allow the air to get free access to the 
soil. 


When farmers in di*ought-affected districts take to baling their straw and 
using the bales of straw as building blocks for barns, sheds, and walls of over¬ 
ground silos they will discover several advantages from the practice which will 
not at first he thought of. For instance, in putting in the silage they will 
build up the walls as the fodder comes in, and thus will save lifting it over a 
high wall. . When the pressure is required it can he put on in the shape of 
pressed straw bales, which can be shifted on to the walla to accommodate 
further layers of silage. When the silage is wanted for feeding the stock a 
few of the bales can be lifted away from the walls, and this will save lifting the 
silage, as it can be shot into the trolly or cart by means of a chute. Bales of 
straw can be used at the bottom or ffiior of the silo, and will absorb the juici3s 
or liquids from the silage. Finally, the straw bales can be chaffed along with 
the silage and fed to the stock. 
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In many parts of this colony, as well as in the territories of our neighbors, 
livestock of every description sufEer from “ rickets,’^ “ red water,” “ impaction 
of the omasum,” “asthenic apoplexy,” “ mysterious disease,” “ coast disease,” 
and various other diseases, most or all of which are brought on through the dry, 
hard, fibrous, indigestible, and innutritious nature of the herbage upon which 
they are compelled to exist. It is w^ell worthy of notice that some owners of 
livestock have minimised their losses by cultivating fodder crops esjiecially for 
their livestock ; but even then there has been a lack of some constituent in the 
herbage so cultivated that is necessary to the health of the plant and of the 
animal living upon it. In “ coasty ” country some farmers have cultivated 
lucern, but found it useless as a remedy until they have applied sulphate bf 
iron to their “ hospital paddocks.” On Yorke’s Peninsula some farmers have 
noticed that sheep, horses, and cattle—especially cows—remain almost con¬ 
stantly on land that has been manured with phosphates, even though the feed 
elsewhere may be far more plentiful; and, acting upon the hint, they have 
mixed a little dissolved superphosphate in the drinking water with beneficial 
effect. There are objections to dosing livestock, e.Kcept occasionally when 
they are sick; but if we can apply manures to our land which will caiise a 
stronger and more healthy growth, and at the same time make the plants 
nutritious to our livestock, we shall benefit in every direction. 


All generous-minded men will regret to learn that the supposed remedy for 
rinderpest in South Africa has turned out to be a comparative failure. It will 
be remembered by many tliat Dr. Koch hid tried inoculation with bile from a 
diseased animal, and the result was that the inoculated cattle appeared ’to be 
proof against the rinderpest; but \mfortunately this has proved to he only a 
temporary protection in most cases, and within periods of two months to twelve 
months the cattle become again liable to be attacked by the disease. Rinder¬ 
pest is rapidly spreading o^'er Cape (\fiony, and meat of all kinds is becoming 
very scarce indeed. Butchers are charging Is. per pound for meat, and find 
much difficulty in getting beasts to kill. Colonists complain bitterly of the 
impost of 2d. per pound on all meat—Australian and other—imported, and 
are agitating for removal of the impost. Scientists are now experimenting with 
blood and serum injections, and entertain great expectations of success in 
rendering cattle immune against the rinderpest. 


Surplus and culls of apples and pears may be utilised in various ways, and 
the manufactured product, if properly treated, should be worth as much as the 
first-grade fruit. But it will not pay to use any but sound ripe fruit—such 
that is not bruised or half-rotten. Everyone knows that fruit which has 
become “ stale,” or that which has been bruised, or is over-ripe, has lost the 
brisk savor and aroma which belongs to fruit properly ripe and fresh from the 
tree. Such fruit will never recover. Use the culls and surplus when quite 
fresh and brisk for evaporating, or jams, jellies, &c., or make vinegar for their 
expressed juice, or unfermented fruit juice, or cider, or perry. Fruit juices 
may be preserved, after being expressed, by keeping them at a temperature of 
180^ to 200° F. (not more or less) for fifteen minutes, then seal up in 
bottles at once, whilst at the higher temperature. It is said that apple or pear 
juice can be kept at any degree of sweetness by simply adding a pint of grated 
horseradish to a barrel of 36galls. whilst fermenting. This stops the fermen¬ 
tation. Others use a gill of mustard, and others about Slbs. of well-burnt 
charcoal for the same purpose. 
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A great many agronomists are possessed with a mania for burning organic 
matter instead of composting it. In the flame and smoke they lose all the 
nitrogenous matter, which is by far the most important and valuable con¬ 
stituent in a fertiliser. Soluble nitrogen is twice the worth of any other 
ingredient: but this is all dispersed in the flame and smoke, and only 4 to 6 
per cent, of ash is left, containing a little potash and phosphoric acid with a bulk 
of lime, sand, and other worthless rubbish. The thrifty cultivator will save 
every article that can be converted into manure and place it in a midden or pit, 
where it will decay in time. To prevent the escape of oxidised nitrogen, in 
the form of ammonia, he should sprinkle each layer of litter, &c., with a few 
handfuls of pulverised or calcined gypsum, or with dry soil. 


Neither lime nor common pickling salt are manures within the strict meaning 
of the term ; but in many instances the appli(‘atiou of those substances to the 
land exercises a considerable beneficial influence upon the crops grown there¬ 
upon, This influence is attributed to the energy of these minerals acting upon 
other substances, separating and setting free for the use of plants such matters 
as phosphoric acid, ammonia, potash, &c. It is well recognised that common 
salt has also the jirojierty of absorbing moisture, which is then available for the 
plants ; and quicklime, in addition to its power of breaking dowm clay soils, 
possesses an irresistible tendency to abstract carbon from the air, producing 
carbonate of lime. Is it not possible that this carbon becomes available for 
plants also ? At any rate, the moderate application of lime and of salt under 
certain circumstances is favorable botli to a good mechanical condition of the 
soil and to the health and vigor of the plants grown thereon. 


The eel-worm, which forms root-galls on oats and other cereals, and supposed 
to be or closely allied to Tylenchus radicola, has found its way to Tasmania, and is 
described by Mr. L. Rod way, Tasmanian Government Hon. Botanist. The same 
or a similar nematode has been found near Penola, in South Australia, and was 
described by Dr. A. Cobb in the N,S. Ayncultural Gazette in August last 
year. It is unfortunate that this post attacks the roots of rye grass, and probably 
several other cereals, which makes it necessary to resort to root crops and 
legumes for several .seasons in order to starve out the enemy. It is probable 
that this eel-w'orm is transported from place to place with the implements of 
cultivation, in the soil on the feet of animals, and possibly the eggs may be 
carried with seed. 


Experiments have been made in planting strawberries at the f/cntral Station, 
Ottawa, Canada. The first experiment was made by making a hole in the well- 
prepared bed, taking the plant in the left hand, spreading the roots very care¬ 
fully in all directions, then sprinkling in fine soil, and finally pressino: the soil 
down firmly. This is the method generally employed. The next method was 
to set the plants in a cleft made with a spade, which was set across the row’, 
spreading the roots fan-.shape as much as possible, and the earth vvell packed 
about them. A perfect stand of plants was obtained from both methods, and 
no difference in tne health and vigor of the plants in either case w'as observed. 
The latter plan is the more expeditious, and therefore economical, and is worth 
trying in putting in other plants. In strawberry-growing it is necessary to 
keep down weeds, and to mainttiin a loose condition of the surface soil from 
first to last. 
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In Victoria arranj^emcnts have been made by the Vegetation Diseases Board 
to have an inspection of all nurseries to see that they are free from disease. 
It is felt that nurseries are the first places whore diseases of plants should first 
be combated. In New South Wales in some parts the San Jose scale—the 
most pernicious known—has become a terrible pest, and its introduction in 
every case has been traced to one nursery from whieb infected plants had been 
pm-chasod. The owner of that nursery has consented to destroy all aflPected 
plants. In some parts of California the law prohibits the distribution of 
diseased plants or fruit. It is evident that it would be hopeless to attempt to 
stamp out diseases of plants whilst nurserjmen and others are allowed to dis* 
tribute diseased plants throughout the whole breadth of the land. 


NOXIOUS WEEDS. 


Canada Thistle (Cnicds arvensts). —This plant is known in England 
as the “ Meadow Thistle/’ Com Thistle/’ and “ (ireen Thistle.” In 
America and Canada it is called “ Canada Thistle ” and “ Cursed Thistle,” 
In Australia it is knowTi as “ Canada Ibistle.” Wherever it gets a hold 
it is truly a curse upon the owner of the land. Its roots ramify in every 

[The following illustration is from natnro,thf block kindly loaned by tlic Department of 
Agriculture, New Zealand. J 



Canada TnisTLii (Cnicts* aiivknhis). 

Fig. I.-—Flower and soed-hoad». Fig. 2.—Leaf (soparated). Fig. 3.—Hoot, showing 
creeping habit and the manner in which stems are produced at short intervals. All greatly 
reduced, 
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direction, from near the surface and deeply down, and at very short intervals 
they send up stems, so that the whole field becomes matUnl with the leaves 
and stems, which are thickly covered with short, sharp thorns Large areas 
of land in New Zealand, Tasmania, and Victoria arc dominated by this weed, 
and everywhere it is most difficult to exterminate. It glows from 2ft. to 
5ft. high, according to the soil and climate. The leaves are from 4in. to 
(iiri. long, winged at the base, deeply lobed, ttie edges armed with numerous 

[The following illustratiou from nature huM hc^eii kindly loaned by the New Zealand 
llepartment of Agrieulturo,] 



BATHCRriT Bvu (XaNTHICM .SDINOS! M's. 


Fig. l.-^^End of a branch, Fig. 2.—J^caf. Fig, 3.—liar, showing hooked pncklos. 
All of natural siae. 

short, sharp, stiff spines. Stems branched and leafy, with dower-heads in 
small clusters at ends of branches nearly an inch long, with compact involucre, 
the small scales having thorny points. In most cases the Tnale flowers arc on 
one plant and the females on another; but in rare crises both sexes may be 
found on one plant. It seeds freely where male and female dowers exist near 
each other. Where only one male or one female plant is growing it generally 
spreads rapidly in a circular patch by means of its creeping roots. There have 
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been two or three such patches near Mount Gambier, which have only been got 
rid of by regularly cutting the stems when about 3in. long, during three or four 
years. One patch at Compton Downs, near Mount Gambier, about a rod 
circumference, defied all efforts to exterminate it for about five years. The soil 
was trenched and sifted to get out all roots; but this failed, and it spread in a 
much larger circle. Then a deep trench was dug around the patch; holes 
were punched into the soil with a crowbar a foot deep and a foot apart, and 
these were filled with a solution of arsenate of soda, which was also sprinkled 
liberally over the whole surface. Three hundred pounds of this “ scrub 
extermiuator were used, but the thistle seemed to thrive upon it. From the 
first, the members of the Mount Gambier Branch Agricultural Bureau kept 
the plant mowed regularly before it flowered, and finally they have succeeded 
in exterminating it. By preventing the development of leaves for a sufficient 
time any plant can be killed. 

Bathurst Bur (Xanthujm spinosum). —This plant causes much damage 
to the wool of sheep through the burs becoming entangled in it. It is 
estimated that wool in some parts is depreciated at least 3d. per lb. by the 
presence of the burs. It is a shrubby annual from 1ft. to 3ft. high ; the under 
side of leaves and the stem are whitish; each joint of the stem is covered with 
sharp spines in groups of three. Leaves, lanee-shaped. three-cut, the (‘entral 
lobe being much longer than the others The flowers arc very small, greenish- 
yellow, in clusters at the base of the leaves, and these arc succeeded by the 
hard oval burs which enclose the seeds. 

How to Deal with Noidous Weeds. 

It only aggravates the evil to cut the weeds whilst they have seeds ti])on 
them. They should be attacked whilst young, before they are in flower. If 
they are annuals and can be ploughed completely under it will be all the 
better; but with perennial plants and those of a bulbous or tuberous nature, 
ploughing would only aggravate the evil. Soursops (Oxalis cemua). Asphodel, 
Homeria, and Canada Thistle (Cnicus arvensis), and plants of similar nature 
can only be exterminated by constantly destroying their leaves directly they 
appear above the surface. It is best, on land infested with such persistent 
weeds as soursops, to grow some crop that will benefit from frequent cultiva¬ 
tion, such as cabbages, onions, potatoes, &c. Many of the annual weeds can 
be exterminated by ploughing them under whilst they are quite young. Stink- 
wort, all kinds of Star Thistles, kc., should be ploughed completely under 
before they flower. If allowed to flower, the plants should he mowed closely 
down, gather at once into heaps and burn them, else the seeds may mature 
upon the green plants after being cut, and by aid of wind may be spread broad¬ 
cast over miles of country. Asphodel and similar plants should be pulled by 
hand or chopped up before they flower, put into heaps, and destroyed by fire 
when dry enough. 

Noxious Weeds Act. 

Under the provisions of the Noxious Weeds Act landowners and occupiers 
are required to dtistroy all of the weeds declared to be noxious which may be 
growing on their lands and on half of all roads adjoining. Neglect to comply 
with the law renders them liable to a penalty of £10. 


SuGARKt) Fruit. —Nearly all fruits can be preserved without boiling or 
drying by packing them in jars with alternate layers of sugar, provided the 
weight of sugar exceeds the weight of fruit by one-fourth to one-half. Damsons, 
for instance, need l^lb. sugar to lib. fruit; figs, 1 Jib. to lib. fniit, and so on. 
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CONFERENCE OF HILLS BRANCHES. 

The Second Annual Conference of the Hills Branches of the Bureau was 
held at Cherry Gardens on October 19tb, 1897. 

Owing to the inclemency of the weather, the attendance was very poor. 
There were present the following members of the Bureau:—Cherry Gardens: 
Messrs. Potter (Chairman), J- Lewis, C. Lewis, J. Choate, G. Hicks, J. 
Mackereth, W. Nicholle, R. Gibbins, and C. Ricks (Hon. Sec). Woodsidc: Mr. 
J. Caldwell. Mylor: Mr, W. G. Clough. Belair: Mr. Geo. R. Laffer. Forest 
Range ; Messrs. J. Vicars, S. G. Collins, and J. Sharpe. Clarendon: Messrs. J. 
Wright and W. A. Morphett, Central Bureau: Messrs. W. C. Grasby, Thos. 
Hardy, and W. L. SummervS (Assistant). There were also ten visitors, including 
several ladies. 

Farming. 

The Chairman (Mr. J. Putter) gave a short address on “Farming..” He 
considered the South Australian methods of farming susceptible to consider¬ 
able improvement. He believed if the Bureau had been in exi.stence earlier 
many mistakes which the farmers have made would have been avoided. One 
great mistake was made in giving the settlers in the North too much land. 
Having so large an area to cultivate, it was not properly worked. To get as 
much land as pos.sil)le under crop, six-furrow ploughs were used. If he were 
to start farming again he would not use anything larger than a two-furrow 
])lough on the farm. He considered a good scarifying quite equal to, if not 
l)ettcr than, ploughing with a six-furrow plough. Another mistake was in not 
being particular about their seed wheat. If the farmers had been careful 
tlieir land would not have got dirty. That it was possible tx> keep the farm 
clean, even if the surrounding farms were dirty, the following illustration would 
]>rove:—In one part of Victoria he visited a farm which was as free from weeds 
as it was possible to be, while the crop.s of hay being cut around this farm 
contained ordy a few heads of wheat in each sheaf. 1'he owner was most 
particular in regard to his seed. He put it twice across the drake-sieve, and 
also had it hand-picked over. He put in lOt) acres of fallow each year, and 
made it pay well. He never fed hi.s horses on any chaff that was not grown on 
his owui farm, and even carried his nosebag and chaff when travelling. He 
averaged over 10l>ush. of wheat ]>er acre, and got the top price for it for 
seed His neighbors carted their own wheat fifty miles to the nearest railway 
station, and gave him bag for bag and 6d. per bushel extra, so that he not only 
got 6d. more for his wheat, but did not have to cart it. He believed the 
Bureau was doing a splendid w’ork. Since he joined the Cherry Gardens 
Branch he had learnt a lot. The general public have no idea of the very 
valuable information disseminated at the Bureau meetings, and he was sorry 
more did not attend. The papers which were read and printed in the Bureau 
journal were valuable, but his experience was that generally there was much 
more information elicited in the discussions on these papers. He strongly 
favored thorough working of the land, and it was better to make a profit 
of £50 on a small area than the same on four or five times the area. 
Most farmers will say this is all nonsense, and doubtless it may be where you 
have only short leases; but with long leases or freehold he was confident it 
was the correct method. As an instance of what thorough cultivation would 
do, he would mention a gentleman at the Sturt whom they all knew*. This 
man took on a short lease a farm on which the owner had been starved out, 
and his friends told him he had made a big mistake. However, he got a good 
team of horses and a two-furrow plough ; he worked the land thoroughly and 
well, and in a few years, in addition to paying rent and living expenses, bought 
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the farm right out, and in a few years more made enough to retire. Another 
case he knew of M^as an absolute new chum at farming. He rented a farm on 
which the owner had been starved out, ploughed it thoroughly with a team of 
bullocks and a single-furrow plough. He had a magnificent crop ; and hay 
being very high owing to poor crops generally, he cleared enough in one year 
to purchase his land. 

Mr. Ricks agreed that better working of the soil was a most important 
matter. Professor Lowiie had said at Appila-Yarrowie that a good \\orking 
of the fallous was equal to a inch of rain, owdng to the soil retaining the 
moisture better. He knew many blockers with less than twenty ai^es of land 
who were better off than larger holders. Having a small area, they cultivai.ted 
it better, had less expense, and better crops. In the Hills district cultivating 
once a week gave wonderful results. 

Mr. Vicars said Mr. Ricks referred to cultivation keeping the land more 
moist. Their trouble was that they often had too much moisture to work their 
best land at the proper time. In some parts as much aa 100 acres of the best soil 
grew nothing but water grass. It wanted draining on a cheap principle. Per¬ 
forated pipes were too expensive. 

Mr. Lkvvjs said underground drains filled up with up stones, and covered 
with brush to keep the soil out, acted well. He had some put down in this 
nearly forty years ago, and tliese were still in good order. 

Mr. Vicars said they always had plenty of stones if they could use them. 
In breaking up their land for garden purjioses they lookout immense quantities 
of stones. They had tried a number of difi:Vrent ways of draining, but 
they could never rely on them. Having plenty of timber, they made trenches 
2ft. wide, with drain in bottom Bin. across; coveied this with slabs and then 
brush. This did well for a few years, but then become a trouble. 

Mr. Ricks said a plan he had adopted w^asvery successful. He got a number 
of flat stones, laid them in the bottom and on sides and top of small drain, then 
filled up for a foot or more with small stones, and covered up. This also got 
rid of the stones, which were a nuisance to them. Where open drains 
lead into these main drains, a small well must be dug to catch the silt, other¬ 
wise the drains will soon (;hoke. Timber soon decays, and the drains cave in. 
It was better to take more trouble and do a smaller area. 

Mr. Potter said his experience was that the drains advocated"by Mr. Ricks 
w^orked well; it was, however, most important to have a good layer of stones 
on top. A main drain should be put down the length of the field in the most 
suitable place, and then have branch drains w'here necessary running into it. 
If the main drain choked at any spot, the lower branch drains would carry off 
water, and they would also drain the land more eveniy\ 

Mr. Collins said the best and cheapest ])ermanent drain could be made of 
chipped and damaged earthenware pipes. If they vvere laid on a bed of broken 
stones, with another layer on top, they would act splendidly. These could be 
obtained cheaply at the works, as they were useless for general work. The 
water would drain along the bed of stone, and enter at the points. 

Mr. Hardy thought this a good idea; there were plenty of damaged, 
cracked, and misshaped pipes to be seen at the pipe factories, and he believed 
they could get them very cheaply. 

Mr. Vicars shkI to show the necessity for draining, he might mention that 
a few weeks since he had a piece of land prepared for planting out onions. 
He brought the plants home with him to set out next day, but heavy rain fell, 
and the drains not working effectively, the land got saturated, and it was a 
fortnight before he could get on to it again to work it. 

Mr. Collins said they would find slab drains, if well laid, would last for 
many years if the land does not wash. 
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Sweet Ensilage. 

Mr. Ricks asked if any of those present had any experience in making; 
sweet ensilage. He had a good many tons of lucern and other green stuff 
which he did not require for use at present, which he w'ould like to cure as 
sweet ensilage. 

Mr. CoLTiiNs said on a station in the Far North, when they got a good season 
and plenty of cane grass, they cut it, put it in wool bales, and pressed it. This 
kept good for a long time, and stock ate it readily. The bales, of course, are 
spoilt for other purposes. 

Mr. PoTTKU thought if they could save about a ton of valuable food at the 
cost of the wool bale it was cheap. 

Mr. VicAES said he tried ensilage, but made a failure of it. Several in the 
Woodside district went in for ensilage a few years ago, and spoke very highly 
of it for a time. He noticed, however, that they had all, or nearly all, given it 
uj) now, and thought there must be a very good reason for their action. As 
for himself, he could not see the necessity for ensilage-making in the hills. 
They could grow green food of some description all the year round, and why 
should they go to the trouble and expense of pits for ensilage ? 

Mr. Haei>v said about the biggest lot of ensilage he ever saw was at a dairy 
farm in Victoria, where they kept a very large number of cows. The pit was 
simply dug out on the slope of a hill, and the sides made as smooth as possible, 
but not built up in any way. The owner was well satisfied with the ensilage 
made. 

Orchard Pests. 

Mr. Ricks wished to know^ the best means of keeping the hares from 
destroying fruit trees. He had tried several methods, including ru.shes tied 
round, but in some cases the hares went up the rushes and ate the young shoots 
above. Wire netting the whole orchard was too expensive for most of the 
growers. 

Mr. Potter said he had tried various plans, including traps. He took three 
months to catch one hare in a trap. The only way he found successful in 
keeping them down was by shooting them. 

Mr. Collins said a mixture of bullock’s blood and lime painted on the stems 
at the beginning of the winter kept the hares oif. They did not seem to like 
the flavor of it. 

Mr. Ricks said the rabbits were increasing in the district, and would have to 
be dealt with in the near future. 

Mr, Potter said he had noticed that the hares did most harm when there 
was plenty of feed elsewhere. Rabbits would never be a serious trouble here, as 
the natural enemies kept them in check. One great injustice was the action of 
many landowners in refusing to allow the hares and rabbits on their land to be 
hunted or shot. He had shot as many as fifty hares in a mouth while doing 
his ordinary work. 

Mr. Potter inquired the best way of poisoning sparrows. The ordinary 
poisoned wheat was practically useless; the sparrow would not touch it. Even 
if good grain was spread for several days, and then poisoned grain substituted, 
if one or two birds got to it and died, the others would not pick up a grain. 
He. found best resvilts by sprinkling poisoned grain on the haystack after 
cutting it, 

Mr. Collins said Mr. Downing, of Kanmantoo, told him he destroyed great 
numbers of sparrows by distributing poisoned wheat round the edges of the 
paddocks after sowing. He dissolved strychnine by boiling it in vinegar, and 
then added brown sugar, and soaked the wheat in it. Very little, however, 
could be done except by united action. 
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Mr, Habdy said Mr. Downing’s plan would act well. If the Act was 
amended to make it compulsory for all district councils and corporations to 
pay for heads and eggs, he believed there would soon be a very considerable 
reduction in the numbers of the pest. 

Mr. Iliciis said the local council pays for eggs and heads, and the Branch 
otfers a pnze for the person collecting the largest number each month. He 
believed this had had a beneficial result. 

Mr. Vicars had noticed that the General Secretary had been advised that 
there was no danger of introducing the fruit fly (Tephritis Tryoni) with bananas, 
oranges, pineapples, and ]>assion fruit from Queensland. From all accounts 
this pest w^as far worse than ain thing we had here ; and as it was spreading,in 
New vSouth Wales also, he thought every reasonable precaution should be taken 
to prevent its introduction into South Australia. 

Mr. Summers stated that the Central Bmeau had been advised by the 
Entomologist to the Department of Agriculture in Queensland that the fruit fly 
did not attack the fruits mentioned. If anything was done in the way of pre¬ 
cautionary action, it would mean that all fruit from the other colonies would 
have to be disinfected on arrival. 

Mr. Kicks thought they were justified in urging the necessity for disin¬ 
fecting all fruit introduced from these colonies. The Hills districts were 
specially interested in the matter; it will be national calamity if this pest is 
introduced. 

Mr. Hahj)^ said it was a (jiiestion as to bow far disinfection would be 
effecti ve. 

Mr. Vicars said the advice from Queensland would naturally be affected by 
the fact that they did a large trade with South Australia with the fruits men¬ 
tioned He (lid iiot believe in juitting undue restrictions in the way of bringing 
in fruit from other colonies, but considered they were justified in doing all in 
their power, even at some ineoavenicnce to importers of fruit, to keep out this 
dreaded pest. The following resolution was carried unanimously :—‘‘ That this 
Conference of Fruit-growing Branches of the Bureau respectfully rctpiest the 
Central Bureau to take into serious consideration the necessity for taking all 
necessary precautions to prevent the fruit fly being introduced with fruit from 
Queensland and New South Wales.”’ 

Mr. Laffer said this only showed the necessity for the appointment of a 
competent economic entomologist. The fruit industry alone was of sufficient 
importance t<> justify such appointment. We had a number of pests here which 
we did not know how to deal with satisfactorily, and there was always the 
danger of introducing new ones. If w'e had an entomologist, he could study 
these insects on the spot, and in all probability w'ould be able to help us in 
combating them. He did not think it right that we should be dependent on 
the courtesy of entomologists in the other colonies. 

Mr. Hardy supported. He considered an entomologist for South Australia 
very necessary. He believed a real good man could be obtained in the colonies 
at a conumratively small cost. 

Mr. Vicars agreed. 'Fherc was no doubt that a careful study of the codlin 
moth in the gardens by a competent man would help them. In a very large 
garden at Forest Range they had had this pest for five year’s, yet it did not 
increase; in fact, it seemed to be going back. He firmly believed some 
parasite was at work, and if this could be settled it might help the growers 
considerably. 

Mr. Laffer said be knew of a very similar case at Coromandel Valley. In 
this particular garden the codlin moth had been present for years, yet it did 
not seem to increase to any extent. He moved—“ That this Conference, 
recognising the great importauce of preventing the introduction of injurious 
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insects, would urge on the Branches of the Bureau in the fruitgrowing districts 
the necessity for taking united action in endeavoring to secure the appointment 
of a competent economic entomologist.’’ This was carried unanimously. 


Aftebnoon Session. 

Water Conservation and Irrigation in the Hills, 

Mr Ricks read the following paper:— 

This question, 1 think, is a very im^rtant one, bearing in mind tin* experiences we have 
passed through these last two years. For five or six months each year wf‘ have thousands of 
tons of water going to waste, while vorj^ often our cattle for months together do not get 
sufRoient feed. The oonsoquence is they get poor during the autumn and winter, and it takas 
two or three months to get them in condition to give much milk, and we often lose the chance 
of the he»t prices for our butter and other produce. 

Nature has provided splendid places in our hills for conserving M^ater if man will assist; all 
that is required of him is to dam these watercourses and creeks, the expense of which need 
not be great. 'J'herc will of necessity he different ways in different places of doing this. If 
in a creek that has running M^ater for four or five months each year, T should suggest building 
a wall of stone or brick, first getting a good foundation, so as to make a good strong jo}». If 
the wall is to be 12ft. high, 1 would adviw* building the first 8ft. Oft. in width, the other 4ft. 
4ft. wide, leaving an opening in the centre at the top of the wall 1ft. deep by 12ft. long, to 
give room for the water to run away in flood!imc. Cement the wall on both sides from top 
to bottom; if you have good bolding ground in the banks, yoin dam will hold like a tank. To 
get the water out of the dam for irrigating purposes, put a 4in. pipe, or other size if required, 
from Ift. to 2ft. from bottom of dam, with a tap at the outlet, so that you could (‘onnect it 
with other pipes or trencht‘j^ out in the land. The pressure from a good body of water would 
force it a long way; or you could get a hydraulic mm, which for ever)- foot ftill of water ill 
force it in a smaller stream 10ft. high. The price of these pumps is from £3 2.s. fid. to 
£8 lOs., according to size. 

Another dam that could be (ionstructed in Avhat I will call a blind creek, that is where the 
water runs only for a time after rain, would l»e cheaper. It could be made with a clay bank 
across the gully, with a pipe in bottom, as described before; these dams M'ould lequire a 
by-wash on each side, to take the Hood waters when full, or the water A\ill swill the dam 
away. Th(»n there is our underground water, there has been but little done in these hills, so 
far as 1 am aware, to find out what water then* is beneath our feet. The fact that there are a 
good many springs that are strong enough to rise to the surface shows that there are large 
bodies of M^ater deeper that would pay for boring or sinking wells to obtain. 1 believe we 
should get good supplies in many places at 60ft.; we could harnes.s the wind to diaw the 
water, and could get a windmill and pump for £26. Of course you woubl require jnpes 
according to the depth of well. 

There is another simple mode of irrigjition—that is, winter ii-rigation. If \ou have a creek 
or water running, after rums, cut a few small trenches ami run the water over your (‘top of 
lucorn or grass, as the case may be, as these waters carry large quantities of fertilisers that 
will he otherwise wtisted. 

The following infoimation as to yield of irrigated land is taken from a paiMjr read by Mr. 
J. J. Grt^en, beiore the Chamber of Manufactures : — ‘*I submitted the following questions to a 
grower, ujKm whose record I can rely, asking for re])lies on the best conditions under which 
he had worked. Q. What weight per acre per annum can you get from lucern thoroughly 
irrigated?— A. Thiity-six tons; that is with two manurings during th(‘ winter, and one in 
Slimmer. What do you think the avemge crop of lucern gi-own in your district would 
be?—Twenty-five tons, including irrigated and non-irrigated land. Q. What do you 
estimate the weight of sorghum per acre, two cuttings?—^/. Sixty tons. It must he under¬ 
stood with this that the land must be w*ell manured and the hose kept constantly at work to 
irrigate thoroughly. Mangolds would bo another valuable plant. Its productiveness and 
value on the farm none will deny, and I have had the following statement tested caiefully by 
weight, 80 that there need be no hesitation in accepting the produce |)er acre at ninety- 
six tons, with every attention, and the water regularly and sufficiently applied.*’ 

The question is, will it pay to irrigate ? The following figures have been supplied to me 
from the Customs House for the year ending June 30th, 1897 ;— 


linpoi-tcd Value, Grose l>uty. 

£ s, </. £ *. d. 

Hams and bacon .3,957 0 0 1,021 17 1 

Butter.26,673 0 0 4,314 0 6 


Making a total value of £34,966. 
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This would give 699 producers an income of £60 for the past year, if tht‘y had by means of 
water conservation been able to produce the above in the colony. Then there is another item : 
fresh fruit, that has been imported in the same period to the value of £14,366. Duty (gioss) 
£2,449 39. 9d., or a total of £14,814 ?s. 9d. These fruits consist largely of oranges and 
lemons, I could not get the exact quantity of oranges and lemons, as they are not kept 
separate at the Customs House, but from Italy alone hmons to th(* valu<> of £260 were 
imported. I believe there are plenty of places in these hills where we could grow them with 
M^ater properly applied, and w^e should be able to put thcira on the market after the plains had 
done, thereby keeping up a supply all the year nmnd. Many other things we could do if we 
had the water, which f have not mentioned ; but I think 1 have shown that there is enough 
to encourage us to try and take advantage of our natural opportunitit's, thereby increasing our 
income and the national good. J feel sure, if we could carry out some scheme of water 
conservation, that there is room for thousands more of our fellow colonists in these hills. T|iey 
and we would be benefited ; and, instead of living in the dry and uncertain North, trying to 
fight Nature, they could live in comfort, and keep themselves and families without having to 
apply to charity and the Government to assist them every few years. 

I do not think I can close this paper hettei than by quoting the following remarks made by 
Mr. J. J. Green in his lecture on Water Conservation,’^ before the Cliamber of Manufactures. 
He said:—“The settlement on the land is the continual cry, but settlement without the 
opportunity of realising its purpose and possibility more completely, w'ill not assist the general 
well-being. What we want is leas land, but more production; an opportunity for those 
engaged on the land to use the commonsense God has given to every man tn intelligently 
assist Nature to oifer her gifts as a reward of patient, persevering industry.’’ 

Mr. Hardy said he believed that very considerable use could be made of the 
Happy Valley reservoir for irrig^ation purpo:‘e8. At 6d. per l,000g[alls. it was 
doubtful whether it would pay to use. In California immense use was made 
of water. Too much water, however, had an injurious effect. Many places in 
the hills were very suitable for conserving water on a small scale. 

Mr. Vicars asked whether Mr. Kicks advocated water conservation by 
individuals or by united action. His experience Avas that for irrigating vege¬ 
tables it required too big an expenditure in their district to provide storage 
except on a running stream ; and here they would require a competent engineer 
for the work, or the dams would burst and w^ash away their gardens 

Mr. Ricks said he advocated building dams on the watercourses. If several 
could unite to make a large reservoir in a sui able spot, so much the better. 
He was told, when he built his dam, that the first flood would carry it away. 
It had, however, stood a good many floods during the past eleven years, and 
was still holding. If built strong enough to stand the first weight of water, 
and provided with overflow, floods could not injure it, as the floodwaters came 
in at the back end, and the water already in the dam acted as a sort of cusliion. 
He had had a stream 30ft. wide flowing over the top of his dam without injury. 
A dam such he had described could be put up for £20. Even if only half an 
acre could be irrigated and green fodders growui it would pay. In many cases 
they could get strong supplies of underground water by means of wells and 
bores, and also by opening up springs. In the gully he was in there would be no 
difficulty in making three or four more dams like the one he had, and if he could 
afford it he would make one or more. The value of the cattle lost in the district 
last year from impaction caused by want of succulent feed would have paid for 
several such dams. 

Mr. Clough said he had sunk a dam some distance up the gully, and by 
means of an ordinary syphon got the water to flow to his garden. A fall of 
about 20ft, was necessary with this method. The water w^as distributed by 
means of canvas piping. 

Mr. VxcAR.s said dealing with waste floodwater was very different to dealing 
with a flow of water such as Mr. Ricks had. With the farmer the water gave 
out just when most wanted, and the plants died. 

Mr. Ricks did not think so. They could construct a bigger dam if they 
wanted a bigger supply. Although he hud not made much use of his dam, 
owing to want of knowledge in not putting in a pipe at the bottom of the dam 
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RO that the water could be distributed by gravitation, the water was there, and, 
several times each summer was overflowing in consequence of rains. He had 
no continuous flow of water; above him the watercourse in summer was dry; 
but below, the soakage from the dam kept a considerable area nice and green 
during the summer, and this alone paid him for his expenditure. If only to grow 
feed for a few cows, so that they could produce milk when butter was high in 
price, they would get a good return on an expenditure of £100. He did not 
refer so much to irrigation of vegetables as to such plants as sorghum, maize, 
lucern, &c., which only required an occasional soaking. 

Mr. GKA.SBY said too much importance seemed to be attached to the necessity 
for irrigating summer fodder. With good cultivation in the hills they could 
rely on good crops. At Rose worthy, where the rainfall was very light, Pro¬ 
fessor Lowrie got good yields from sorghum in three years out of flve. 

Mr. PoTTEU said that at Clr«rendon Mr. J. Wright irrigated several acres by 
raising water from a well into a tank by means of a windmill. 

Mr. Hardy said they could not irrigate any area with a windmill without 
plenty of storage. 

Mr. VirARs and Mr. Gibrins said they found the mills utterly useless for 
irrigation purposes in the hills. You could not irrigate direct from the mills, 
and must have plenty of storage. When most wanted the mills were not 
working. 

Mr. Lewis said there was no doubt that in some specially suitable localities 
in the bills there alwaj s seemed to be a breeze of some sort, and in such places 
no doubt windmills paid. 

Mr. Collins said he found the Simplex water-lift, costing about £15 wdth 
buckets, to lift from depths of 15ft. to 2()rt., best. lie had one which drew 
more water than a 3in. pipe would curry aw^ay. Another at Balhannah he knew 
of was doing equally satisfactory work. They >vere independent of the wind, 
and wdth a good spring did not reciuire storage, which w'as expensive, 

Mr. Hardy said a neiglibor of his was using a 0 or 8 h.p. oil engine, and 
irrigated about ten acres of lucern. It cost him for fuel at the rate of Jd. for 
each l,<)00galls. of water raised. As far as he could see there w'as no reason 
why those engines should not last just as well as a steam-engine, and theyw^ere 
not ver) expensive, 

Mr. Gibbins said he knew of a gas-engine that had been in w'ork for fifteen 
years. '1 hey should be no more trouble than steam-engines. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Grasby said hydraulic rams were no use except 
wliere you had a bigger flow of water than you required for actual use, as there 
was 80 much waste. 

Mr. Ricks said his idea of making reservoirs up in the gullies was that they 
could irrigate the flats below without having recourse to mills or engines of 
any sort. He asked whether oranges and lemons could be profitably grown in 
the hills. Most of those be had seen had been planted in the moist spots, which 
were very cold in winter, and after a few years of productiveness they died. 

Mr. Hardy said he had seen good healthy trees in several places, but the 
fruit was not first class, the skin being too thick. Too much water will kill the 
trees in time, 

Mr. Gjbbiks said the trees in the hills mostly died from bark rot when 
about twelve years old. He had seen some splendid specimens of lemons with 
thin skins grown on young trees, but it remained to be seen whether they would 
last. 

Mr. Grasby said it seemed to him that it was quite possible they had been 
planting the trees in wrong situations, aud that the well-drained hill slopes would 
produce the best quality of citrus fruits. In Sicily splendid lemons w ere grown 
at an elevation of 1,500ft., with a range of temperature from bolow freezing 
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point to 95^’ to 100*^ F., and a rainfall of 22in. Ibis very closely approached 
the climate of our hills. The soil was principally loam on a well-drained clay 
Hubsoil, The trees are always irrigated, and the fruit is of the highest quality. 
Sometimes they had as much 17^^ of frost; we never had that here, and the 
worst places were the flats. He thought it jiossible, therefore, that there w'as 
a big future for citrus cultivation in the hills in suitable soils. He emphasised 
the fact that wdiatever situaiion was selected there must be good drainage. 

Low Pruning of Apple Trees. 

Mr. Grasbv initiated a discussion on the pruning of fruit trees, particularly 
apples and pears, liis purpose being to urge the advantages of starting all 
newly-planted trees from near the ground, and of bringing back large old trees 
within reach of the hand. The advantages are (1) ease with which the 
orchard may be worked ; (2) readiness with which codlin moth and other 
pests can be treated (this applies whether spraying be adopted or not): 
(3) economy in gathering the fruit; (4) finer and more saleable fruit, evenness 
of cropping, and a better average yield. He was born in the Glongyle 
Orchard, when there were very few orchards in the Mount Lofty Ranges. The 
system under which the trees have been allow^ed to grow into large spreading 
trees may have been wise under the old eonditions, at all events their orchard 
did not differ from most of the others until his brother adopted a new^ system 
a few years since. All will agree that when we have to fight pests and grow 
fruit for a foreign market, wc must consider the best and cheapest methods. 
The Angaston orc hards are more easily and cheaply w^orked than many of the 
Mount Lofty orchards; but he thought the system most suited to our needs is 
that adopted by the huge growers in the Derwent Valley, Tasmania. Briefly, 
the system is this: I’he trees are planted somewhat closely. The general 
distance for apples is a rod, giving 160 to the acre; but some plant 15ft., 14ft., 
and even 12ft. apart. The trees are trained low, and as nearly as habit and 
circumstances allow, are made to form an inverted cone with its apex about 
Hill, or I2in. from the ground. The tree is brought into bearing earlier than 
is usual with us in order to check the too vigorous growth. The tree is usually 
formed of from five to eight main branches, starting as nearly as can be at a 
foot from the ground, and by summer-pruning these branches are clothed in 
fiuit spurs from their junction with the main stem, llie more frequent 
custom is to keep the tree open in the centre, but a few large growers do not 
do this. The trees are generally summer-pruned shortly before the ajiples are 
ready to gather, in order to let in the sunlight and color the fruit, as well as to 
save wdnter-pruning. With young trees the main branches are allowed to run 
away at will to use up the surplus sap, and to enable the grower to keep com¬ 
mand of the lower portion which he is forcing into bearing wood. When the 
tree is cropping heavily at from seven to nine years of age, these long branches 
are sliortened back, and the tree is then entirely within reach of the hand. He 
had every confidence in recommending the system, and felt sure that those who 
adopt it will find he had not overstated its advantages. Apart from the 
domestic garden, he knew^ of only one important reason for planting and 
working an orcdiard, and that is to make as large a profit as possible, and the 
system described will assist in attaining this desirable object. 

Mr. Potter said he had learnt something he had been trying to find out for 
a long time. He had tried to prune his trees on the system advocated, but the 
more he cut the more they grew. He could see now where he had made a 
mistake. 

Mr. Laffer said he had studied the system mentioned by Mr. Grasby, and 
recognised its many advantages. It was difficult to prune large old trees, and 
they were therefore neglected, consequently the fruiting is very irregular—one 
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year a heavy crop, the next very poor. He believed they could regulate the croj) 
to a very large extent by proper pruning. He has triedit for several years, and 
finds that the crops are far more even. The same thing applies to plums. Last 
year the trees were so loadeci that in many cases they broke down, and it will 
be two or three years before they bear a good ciop again. 

Mr. Giubinh agreed that there were many advantages in this system, but 
with 1ft. standards they would have difficulty in niltivating with a team. (Uean 
land well M'orked was a necessity. 

Mr. ViCAKS said he found that with trees pruned on this system he could, by 
cutting off'the branches which came in the way of the horses, cultivate well with 
the scarifier ; hut he found he had to be always cutting off* limbs until the tree 
was ruined. He thought Mr. J. (’. Grasby making a great mistake in 
cutting his trees down, biit he was greatly surprised at the result. The low 
limbs were strong and firm, the finiit borne evenly along them, and they did not 
spread out much with the weight: consequently they were far less in the way 
of th(‘ team than the old tall trees btmding down to the ground with the weight 
of fruit on the ends If the system was properly carric<l out there would be no 
saw^^olk afterwards. With the ])re8ent system they were always cutting away 
large limbs. 

Mr. W. i\ (ikashy said the Tasmanian experience was that it was easier lo 
cultivate heUveen trees pruned on the sy.stem mentioned, and planted only IGft. 
apart, than on the old system and 25ft apart. The five to seven good stiff 
hranehos open out a little, but do not bend much. Sturrner Pippins and Scarlet 
Nonpareils lend themselves very readily to this system, while (’leoputras are not 
M) good Each variety must be studied and treated according to its character 
of growth, keeping the main principle in .sight. The best cultivated orchard 
he ever saw was pruned in this way: and, altliough the land was actually being 
cultivated wdiile some of th(‘ fruit was being gathered, very little was knocked 
off*. 

Mr. Ricks asked how the pruning would regulate the crop ? 

.Mr. Laffkr said when the trees were allowed to form so many fruit-spurs 
they >vere overtaxed, and conse(|ueiitly the following year did not bear a good 
crop. If projierly pruned, the formation of fruit-spurs \vas regulated, and 
conse(]uently the cro])s were more even. 

Mr. Grasby said his brother’s experience was that this system did make the 
lieariug more even, and was profitable. 1-ast year he had a fairly good crop, 
and this year there was a good show. Adjoining orchaids, that bore heavily 
last year, had little fruit this year. Some people argued that this system was 
unnatural. This was an absurd objection to make, as the whole system of 
fruit-growing was unnatural. Fruit, under present conditions, was the result 
of generations of care and attention; if grown naturally, they would soon 
deteriorate. 

Mr. Laffkr said he cultivated very close up to his trees. He had a lot of 
No. 3 or No. 4 fencing wdre about; he cut this up into 2ft. to 3ft. lengths, 
making a crook at each end. With these lie hooked back to the strong centre 
branches any branches that came in the way of the teams or implements. 

A desultory discussion on summer-pruning, and pruning of apricots and 
cherries, followed. 

Next OoBference. 

Mr. Ricks said they had to consider whether they should hold another 
Conference next year, and where. From the poor attendance it appeared to 
him a question as to whether they should continue holding these Conferences. 

Mr, Vicars thought if Mr. Ricks had had to travel ten to twenty niih^s that 
morning to attend the Conference, he would not have been surprised at the 
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poor attendance. He thought it would be a pity to give up the Conference. 
They could always gain something by interchange of ideas. 

Other members supported, and Mr. Clough invited them to meet at Mylor 
next year. It was decided to accept this invitation ; and a vote of thanks to 
all those who had taken part brought the meeting to a close. 


Evening Session. 

In the evening Mr. W. C. Grasby delivered an interesting and instructive 
lantern lecture on Some Lessons to be Learned from the Fruit Countries Of the 
Mediterranean.” The hall >vas well filled with an attentive audience, who 
listened with interest and amusement to the lecturer’s descriptions of the 
primitive and curious customs and implements of the Greek, Egyptian, Turkish, 
and Sicilian agriculturists. The lecture was illustrated by sixty photographic 
slides taken by Mr. Grasby during his recent trip. These W'ere shown by 
means of the departmental lantern and the acetylme gas. At the close various 
questions were asked and answered, and a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to the lecturer. 


CONFERENCE OF YORKE'S PENINSULA 
BRANCHES. 

On Saturday, October 23rd, a Conference of the Southern Yorke’s reiunsula 
Branches of the Agidcultural Bureau was arranged to be held at Minlaton. 
Professor W.Lowrie and Mr. A. Moliiieux (Secretary) attended from the Central 
Bureau, Unfortunately only two Branches were represented at the (-onference, 
the following members being present;—Minlaton: Messrs. J. Martin ((3iair- 
man), M. Twartz, J. H. Ford. James Anderson, J. Fletcher, W. Correll, S. 
Vanstone, J. McKenzie, A. McKenzie, 11. Higgins, J. Bennett, J. Anderson, 
and Josepli Correll (Secretary.) Yorketown: Messrs. C, Domaschenz, and 
J. Koth. 

Inspection of Crops—Results of Manuring* 

On the previous day the visitors were driven round Stansbury. Brentwood, 
and Minlaton by Mr. C. Faulkner (Stansbury), Mr.M.Twartz,and Messrs. Correll 
Bros, (Minlaton) for the purpose of inspecting the crops. During the past 
three years the practice of putting in the seed with commercial fertilisers by 
means of the drill has very largely increased owing to the highly satisfactory 
results obtained from the crops put in this way. This year a considerable 
area has been drilled in. Around Stansbury a careful estimate gives the area 
so sown as over 2,d00 acres, round Yorketown 4,500, and Minlaton (taking in 
the hundreds of Minlacowie, Koolywurtie, and Curramulka) nearly 11,000 
acres. Allowing for other portions of the district, it will be seen that con¬ 
siderably over 20,000 acres have been drilled and manured. Almost without 
exception the difierence between these crops and those broadcasted is most 
marked. In some cases strips were left in the paddocks without manure as 
tests; these invariably show the advantage of the manure. Where the land 
was sown early the crops did not show well, the failure being due to the dry 
sowing and dry working of the land. Land that was ploughed up late was also 
poor; but in both cases the broadcasted parts were much the worst. At 
Messrs. Correll Bros.’ farm a very nice crop of Algerian oats was seen, which, 
notwithstanding the absence of rain during the past month, will probably yield 
from five to six bags per acre. The owners use Algerian oats for hay and find 
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that if cut when the tops begin to ripen, not when green, they make excellent 
fe€'d for horses. About twenty acres of mustard upon which sheep had been 
grazing, and which was also fed with advantage to the horses, was also noticed 
here. 


Aftebnoon Meeting. 

On Saturday afternoon the Conference wfis held in the Minlaton Institute, 
there being a good attendance of farmers from Yorketown, Brentwood, 
Minlaton, and surrounding districts. 

Indian Banner Ducks. 

Mr. B. IIiGO INS read a paper on ‘‘Indian Runner Ducks,” of which the 
following is the substance :— 

It is gonemlly admitted that Southem Yorke’s Peninsula ia 8pe< ially adapted for egg 
])rodiiction, the < limate being so suitable, and the limestone country providing many of the 
ne<’,es8ar\ constituonts required to make this industry a success. Large numbers of eggs are 
])radu(eci here annually , one firm alone ships over 100,000 dozen a year. If we add to this 
the miiiiber sent aMay by other dealers and the large quantity consumed locally wo shall 
tlien be able to form 8omt^ idea of the magnitude of our egg trade. I think the introduction 
of Indian Runner ducks would veij materially increase our annual quantity of eggs for 
export : and, more than this, they would give us a good regular supply of eggs wh'm most 
H‘qHired, that is, when here eggs are scarce and pric.es are very high. They are remarkable 
tbi tlu‘ir egg-pieducing powers, laying i*egularly all through the winter. As ducks are 
not dj ers nor acratchers, they would b<‘ less likely to damage seed crops than some kinds of 
fowl are. 

'the pair of Indian RunnerH I have here on view were bred by Mr AY. B, Rounsevell, from 
stock imported by himself last December. Writing to me in .1 une, he said, “ They are not 
much to look at, IbuT foi* laying th»w arc leal wonders,” and he added that his thrt‘e ducks had 
laid jdose upon 400 eggs, and weie still laving well. The duck I exliibit to-day began laying 
on August Hth, and has laid seven eggs a week sinee then most regularl 3 \ 

Writing in Mr. Mathew llunter, an English breeder, .says of Indian Runners, 

“ They were brought over’ by a sea captain from India, and were called ‘ Indian Runners.* 
'I'licy very soon pnived thorn»>elve8 of such sterling merit ns layers, n t being affected in the 
least })y the weather, that they (piickly became gi^eal favorite.**, and the demand for them at 
once rose to such an extent that it wa*' difficult to procure them pure. It is no unusual thing 
for them to lay all through the winter, oven in the moat stormy Moather, whilst it is on record 
that some have commenced to lay at seventeen weeks old. Again, they tire very regular layei's, 
only missing occasionally; they are hardy both a« ducklings and adults ; they are a non¬ 
sitting breed, and rarely, if ever, become broody. I (;an, with <Jonlidenre, state that they are 
the ducks to supply the table with eggs, and to those who prefer du<;k eggs to hen eggs thej' 
come as a boon, as they can almost be relied on all the yeai round ; henc e one need never 
despair at not being able to Imve ducklings when others can scarcely get eggs. I consider 
tlumi the most pr -fitable breed to keep, as they wdll pick up almost all the feed they require, 
returning for a little supper and bed, which ".saves much time in duck-hunting. As for a 
morning meal, they never look for any, and cannot be persuaded to stop and have it, pi'eferring 
to find their own. They are not particularly fond of the water beyond a hath and a drink, 
and their sole aim seems to he to roam about the fields in seai’ch of insects or animal food,” 

Commercial Fertilisers. 

Professor Lowkie delivered a very instructive address on “ Commercial 
Fertilisers,” of which the following is the substance :— 

Ten years ago the aveiD^e farmer in South Australia would not hear of artificial fertilisers 
being profiteblo. He had time after tiirie argued that commercial fertilisers could be profitably 
used in this country, but he was invariably met with a shake of the head and a reply to the 
effect that it would not pay. Well, ho thought it did pay, because many had now adopted the 
practice, and from what he could hear regarding contracts for the coming year it was evident 
that they thought he was justified in the course he had taken in urging them to pay moie 
attention to this question of artificial manures. The manures were not only being used in that 
district, hut pretty well all over the colony. The matter was, however, being boomed to a 
degree beyond which it was justified, and by saying that he meant that thefarrmrs were taking 
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up tlie practice of ibc use of aiiificial manures in the drier districts of the colony, whore the 
rainfall was not sufficient. In such districts it w'as no ust‘ expending money on these manures. 
It must not he foigotien that where there was a rainfall of I lin. to 13in. or 14in. the po si- 
bihty of taking a heavy crop out came but neld'an. In the Noilh they got a crop of ’iOhush. to 
2obush. r(iry larely indeed. If they fallowed the laml and did not come back too frequently, and 
took a gi»od cro]> when the reinfall admitted of it, he thought bidter results would he obtained, 
hut where the niinfall was higher - here they had an average of 18in. -they did not yet know 
the po sibilitias of manuring Tie w'as eonlident that the Tiianuve trade would develop into some¬ 
thing very large in South Australia, and that it would he the means of raising the average to 
11 bush, at least. It w uld be a wonderful advantage to South Australia. He believed 
that if the majority of the farmers w'ould w’ork their land as thoroughly and tt ith such 
intellig€mce as units heie and there do, the average for the colony would he at least Hhush. 
In eveiy district one found that there were men who always had good crops, but their neigh¬ 
bours apparently did not pul elbow grease” on the land, and only reaped dwarf averages. 
He was not going to argue for commercial fertilisers as being ahead of farmyard manure. Of 
course the latter was the best. Manurieg was not only a matter of returning the cheniieal 
constituents to the soil, which might be just a'^ thoroughly done by artificial manures, but the 
other w’as nature’s manure, and its physical influence on the so’l was to make it w'ork more 
freely and absorb the moisture better Those w^ere only side eonditions, hut thev were very 
important ones from the point of view' of the farm. He admitted that Soutlr Australian 
practice did not allow them to get sufficient farmyard niaumc The\ coiili not keep a largo 
number of cattle as in some other countries. ]n England and Scotland som' farmers spent 
large sums-from £800 to £400 a year-on artificial foods, despite the fact that they grew a 
large quantity of fodder. This the) did .simply to save their manure hill. In South Australia, 
however, this (iould not be doru?, so they had to fall hack on artificial manure More than a 
generation ago ngricnlturnl clumusts discovered what elements w'eie essential to the health of 
vegetation. They found that the constituent.^ in the soil which W'oro ah-^olutely indispimsablo 
w ere nitrogen, phosjdiorio acid, poia*-h, sulphur, iron, acd Iin»e, and of tlnw iron was not likedy 
to become dcfieient in most soils, w hile the .same could Ix' said of Umc, which w'as used for 
making the soil fr<‘(‘r, hut wars only essential as a manure in rare cases. Thus they were left 
W'itli phosphoric acid, niti'ogcn, and potash, and if the) wouhl glance at the analysis of the 
manures now on tire market they w’ouhl find that the) nil contained one or* other of these 
siihstancc.s in various fornrs. The great want in South Australia wa.s phospliate.s. Even now 
land was often wanting in this jrariieular. Bon(‘dust had been used a long time, but it was 
not so readily soluble as superphosphates. Bonedu.st contained from 3 per cent, to 5 percent, of 
nitrogen, and sonretirnes the soil required this, hut if they took ofif a ei*op, say, for instance, 
once in three yea is the land had time to recover itself and to absorb sufficient iiitrop:en from 
the air, so that in reality nitiogeiious manures w'ero not re quired. He knew that in South 
Austia^j unlike other (ountries. nitrogen wui.^ not so i ecessary as pliosphates. In his opinion, 
the reason for this was that the soil was not und(‘r-draini d, and that the nitrogen w'hen 
dissolved wa.s not drained away, but left in the soil and made it.s way hack towards the surface 
in Kummer. Su^ ei phosphate when dis.snlved was in much finer pat tides than honedust could 
he ground into, and this was a very great nd^antige. The distribution was much better. 
Personally he hud obtained best results so far from the Colonial Sug.ir Ifcfinery Company's 
superj)ho?pliato. By tin* assistance of an analysis and a guarantee, wdiich thi y should insist 
upon receiving w'hen put chasing the manure, they could w'ork out for themselves without having 
obtained a knowledge of chemistry the relative values of the manures by reckoning the units of 
phosphoiic acid at so much per unit. It would he a good thing if the Bureau journal pub¬ 
lished what the cuiTent values of these unit.s were. Potassie manure was not likely to be very 
much required It had liad a t ial at Roseworthy, hut he had not discovered that it was of 
much benefit. However, it might be wuinted on some lighter land. Farmers had to discover 
these things for themselves, and this could only be done by them experimenting. Certainly 
chemists could analyse the soils, hut with small plots they would see the thing work out by 
itself plainly. Ho would advise heavy dressings in these trials in order to make the results as 
plainly pereeptible as possible. In that district they appeared to apply from 80lhs. to 1251ba. 
of the artificial manures to the* acre; hut this, in his opinion, was too little, and it would ho 
better to use, say 2cwt6., which would in England, Germany, and France he considered only a 
light dressing. In Germany, for instance, they spent as much as £1 per acre on fertilisers for 
sugar boot grow'ing, and a Scotch fanner thought it nothing extraordinary to use Towts. to the 
acre of artificial manures. Naturally the exiicmse would be greater, but they would eventually 
get it all back, while they would also get the land into heart much eoouer. A district like 
that in which they resided should cairy crops going from Ifibush. to 20bu8h. to the acre with 
an 18in. rainfall. It could he done and would be done by using 2cwt«. of phosphatic manure#« 
with jewt. of nitrate of soda added. 

An interesting tHscussion followed, and a number of cjuestions were asked and 

answered. 
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Weevils in Barss 

Mr. M. Twartz, for Mr. C. Domaschenz, read a paper on this subject. He 
said that about nine years a^o he purchased some bran and pollard which must 
hfive becMi affected with w’cevils, and for some time he had considerable 
annoyance from them. He tried burning sulphur in the barn, without success. 
Bi-sulphide of carbon had also been experimented w’ith, but still the weevil 
kepi on increasing. Lust year he ofTcred wheat to a wheatbuyer, but it was 
refused on account of being too full of weevil. In October of last year he 
cleaned the barn thoroughly, and whitewashed the walls with lime and lake salt, 
and covered the floor with the latter. After an hour had elapsed he was 
astonished to see the walls almi)‘'t black with weevils, but they all disappeared 
after se^eral weeks. He left the salt on the floor, and last harvest again put 
wheat, barley, and oats into the barn, and until the present present weevils had 
not been discovered The barn was constructed of stone, wdth a galvanized- 
iron roof and a lime floor. 

A short discussion foliow(‘d. 


Evening Meeting. 

Dairying. 

]\lr. A. Moiunkox initiated a discussion on Dairying.’’ He was of the 
opinion that dairying for exjiort would not pay on Yorke’s Peninsula. 
Possibly at th<‘ northern end they could find an outlet for dairy produce by 
supj)lying s<jme of the mining townships, but still every farmer in the south 
should ])osses-* a cow or two—sufficient to meet family requirements. Any 
waste could be used as food fur pigs and fowls. In that district there was a 
big indu.stry in fowls and eggs, and it w'as possible for this to be considerably 
extended, 'riiercfore tiio waste that might accrue would he very useful. The 
class of cow now to be seen on the majority of farms was not absolutely the 
best for the purpose. What they wanted was a cow that would give a large 
(piautity of milk on the smallest amount of food. He urged the claims of 
ensilage as a food for cattle, and recommended farmers to go in for it more 
larg(‘ly. Allusion was made to what is commonly known as the “mysterioUvS 
disease,but which was due to the unsuitable dry fibrous nature of the food 
whicli I hey chiefl) had to subsist upon. 

Discussion followed, in which Professor Lowkik said that if cattle were given 
bouemeal and salt in their boxes to lick their condition would greatly improve. 
In England bonedust was extensively used—it was also largely used in Scot¬ 
land—for the })urpose of keeping tlie animals in good health. 

Mr. J. CoiiKELL stated that recently he had given his cattle a little super¬ 
phosphate dissolved in water. He had noticed a decided improvement in their 
condition, but he did not continue the experiment, as he was trying the effects 
of molasses. Ho noticed that his stock greatly preferred to graze upon land 
that had been fertilised with phosphatic manures. 

A comprehensive vote of thanks to the ladies for providing luncheon and tea 
and to those who had taken part in the conference brought the meeting to a 
close. 

SpiiAYiNG.—No one can make a real spray by using a squirt, or syringe, or 
aquapult. These implements throw the liquids in a heavy deluge, which bends 
the foliage down, sheltering the parts beneath, and w’astes the liquid. With a 
proper spray nozzle the liquid is thrown out in the form of a fog or cloud, which 
floats on the air and envelops every part of the tree or plant with a thin film 
of the spraying liquid. 
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IMPORTATION OF BULBS FROM JAPAN. 

Owing to the prevalence of a serious disease in Japan atFecting Lilium 
bulbs, a proclamation has been issued by His Excellency the Governor 
prohiAnting the importation into the province of Soutli Australia of all bulbous 
plants from Japan. Any breach of this j)ro(*lamation renders the offender 
liable to a fine not exceeding £50. 


POULTRY. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY. 

Ry D. F. Laubie. 

(Continued.) 

Iron in some form is necessary for poultry. Most fanciers and breeders put 
a little sulphate of iron (co})pcras) in the drinkirg water, espcx'ially in cold, 
wet weather, and during moulting season. 'J'he most convenient inetliod is to 
pour a pint of boiling water upon 2o7s of sulj)hate of iron, and add two table¬ 
spoonfuls of this to each quart of drinking water. The drinking vessel should 
be of earthenv\ are, because if tin or /Jnc it* used the birds may get poisoned. 
Earthenware fountains are often used, but are hard to clean. A 6in. flowerpot 
with a cork in the hole in llie bottom is very serviceable, and is, moreover, 
easily kept clean. 

The great thing to do as regards ailments of poultry is to so manage that 
none make their appearance. However, as some do occur, readers may os 
well know wdiat to do to guard against and even cure them. Sometimes )oung 
birds get wet, and in eonsequenec are liable to colds, See.; in such cases a 
moderate use of any of the following well-known powders may be made. 
Only sufficient is to be used to give a distinct flavor to the food, w'^hich may 
consist of various meals and mashed potatoes, iitc. 

For sudden colds, or even a wetting, a few feeds of hot meal or bran and 
pollard, seasoned with ground ginger, will, as a rule, prove elective. The 
following powder is still more soLiquorice (compound pow^der), 2ozs. ; 
ginger, 2 o7s. ; cayenne pepper, loz.: aniseed, Joz.; pimetito, 2ozs. ; sulphate 
of iron, loz. Powder and mix well. An excellent tonic for young turkeys is 
as follows:—(-assia bark, L]oz.; ginger, ooz.; gentian, to/.; aniseed, Joz.; 
carbonate of iron, 2Jozs. Powder and mix. Young turkeys, especially in 
South Australia, where they are so much inbred, are very susceptible to 
weather. Motto:—Never breed-in with turkeys; procure a change of blood. 

People sometimes have fowls which simply need a tonic in order to make 
them do well. In such cases the following powder may be used with good 
effect, as the birds improve the quantity may gradually be lessened :—Cascarilla 
bark, 2ozh. ; aniseed, ^oz.: pimento, loz.; malt dust, 2ozs.; carbonate of iron, 
loz. Powder and mix. If the birds are in poor condition, add a little sugar ; 
but use sparingly and not continuously. 

Hens sometimes become egg-bound, and are quite unable to lay the egg; 
in such cases assistance must be given. Tlie usual symptoms are as follow:—• 
The hen frequently visits the nest, and will often be seen half-standing there 
for some time. They often wander about with the head held unusually erect, 
the wrings and tail drooping, and generally appear restless and distressed. The 
following treatment should be proceeded with as soon as possible :—Immerse 
the vent in warm water, and foment it for some time ; this will often relax the 
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parts sufficiently to allow the ep;g to pass. Failing this, carefully inject an 
ounce of slightly warm salad oil. In some cases the egg gets broken, and if 
not removed will cause inflammation of the egg passage (oviduct). To do 
this, pare the nail carefully and after oiling inseiii the linger carefully and 
explore the lower portion of the passage. If the egg is now detected, a little 
patience will remove it. If out of reach, continued injections of the oil will as 
a rule assist. Sometimes it is necessary to use forceps, but this requires 
experience. Having removed the egg, syringe the passage again with warm 
oil, to which a few drops of carbolic acid have been added, and administer 
20 to 30 grains of sulphate of magnesia in a pill. Keep the bird quiet for some 
days and feed sparingly on bread and milk. Hens often become egg-bound 
through getting too fat, therefore reduce the (quantity of food to such hens, and if 
possible throw them off laying. In the case of old birds, profusion of the oviduct 
is often an after-effect, and may be treated as follows:—The protrusion should 
be gently returned, and astringents as a weak solution of alum, chloride 
of zinc, or vinegar and water, or even cold water afterwards applied. Laying 
must of course be checked, and a careful watch kept on the patient. Inflam- 
mation of the oviduct may be suspected if a hen lays soft-shelled, or misshapen, 
or rough-shelled eggs, and sometimes the yolk.s are dropped without any cover¬ 
ing. Many deaths occur from this malady, which may also result from the 
continued laying of douhle-yolked eggs. 

Diarrlnra in poultry is the result of improper feeding, and also of allowing 
the drinking water to stand in the sun. The drinking water should always be 
fresh and pure, and kept well shaded .and as cool as ])ossible. In some cases 
it is associated with liver disease, when the evacuations will be greenish and 
bilious-looking, otherwise the symptoms are the frequent evacuatiem of loose or 
liquid fceees, usually of a w^atery, frothy character. To treat successfully proceed 
as follows:—Give a bolus twice or thrice a day of powdered charcoal, a few grains 
of cayenne, flour, and butter (ibis is especially recommeuded by Mr. J. Maude); 
or give a teaspoonful of ()liv<‘ oil, followed by fi\e grains of rhubarb and ten 
grains of carbonate of soda, or a grain of opium. From three to six drojis of 
clilorodyne or painkiller in a tablespoonful of whaler is also freijiiently used with 
success. In severe eases, a pill containing one grain each of opium and tannic- 
acid is effectual. During the attack feed sparingly on soft food w'ithout vege¬ 
tables. 

Scaly leg feUphuntiaHhJ is seen in the majority of poultry-yards, and is very 
objectionable : it is due to deficiency in the secretion of the oily product of the 
skin, causing it to become dry and split up. Scrub well with a brush and hot 
water and soap, and then dress with strong sulphur ointment to w^hich a few 
drops of oil of tar may be nddeci; or sulphur lo/., oxide of zinc ^oz., oil of 
tar Idram., whale oil *2ozs. Apply daily. 

There arc a good many shows still to be held in the country, and all birds 
exhibited should be shown iii the best possible condition. While it may not 
be absolutely necessary lo wash the birds, at any rate the leg.' and feet should be 
clean and free from scale, and the comb, face, and wattles well washed and 
brightened up with a little kerosine and oil, wdiich must afterwards be care¬ 
fully wiped off. As the weather gets warm, a sharp lookout must be kept for 
vermin. It docs not pay to feed vermin, for that is just what it amounts to; 
young stock will not thrive nor hens lay, if infested w ith lice and ticks. Have 
no more woodwork about the roosting-houses than is absolutely necessary ; to 
the perches apply a liberal quantity of kerosine, allowing it to run into any 
cmcks that may exist. Do not ap])ly kerosine to sitting hens, the embryo will 
perish in the eggs. If the houses are properly constructed of iron, all apertures 
may be closed, and the whole well fumigated with sulphur, which soon destroys 
vermin of all sorts. 
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THE ENGLISH HOUSE SPARROW. 

Miss Eleanor A. Ormerod, F.E.S., has kindly forwarded copies of a com¬ 
prehensive leaflet upon the subject of the English house sparrow (Passer 
domesticus), written and compiled by herself and Mr. W, J^. 'I’cgetmeier, 
M.B.O.U,, who seem to have officially consulted all European and Amorican 
authorities, and read all scientific literature u])on the subject Hundreds upon 
hundreds of sparrows have been killed and dissected in each country by 
specialists engaged in investigating the habits of tliesc pestiferous biids, and 
the conclusion seems to be unanitnous that the English sparrow’ is an unmiti¬ 
gated evil wherever it has found a footing. Not only does it not destroy 
injurious im* cts, but it mobs and drives away nearly every bird which cats 
such insects. Quite 75 per cent, of the sparrows' food consists of grain and 
seeds, and not *5 per cent, of insects, while the greater portion of those few 
insects eaten are either such as are quite harmless, or such as are actually 
heneficial through preying upon insects which itijure cultivated cio])s, &c. 
During fifteen years one investigator pursued his inquiries, killing sparrows 
every w’eek and examining the contents of their stomachs, classifying such 
insects as were occasionalh found, and identifying the seeds and vcgetjibles 
found therein. A report by specialists engaged by the United States Board of 
Agriculture occupied 100 pages, giving the results of se\cnil years of close 
observation of the food and habits of this bird. In England the anntial 
damage inflicted by the house sparrow upon farmers' and gardeners' crops is 
estimated at two million pound^s (£2,000,000). It has been shown that these 
birds prefer K^eds and grain to all other food, but will eat and destroy bmls of 
all kinds of fruit-bearing trees and plants, young tops of peas, radish, cabbage, 
cauliflower, sprouts of young barley, lettuces, mangold, beans, &c., beiries and 
fruit of all kinds, and sometimes eat a few insects and their larvm. The young 
birds are fed to a small extent upon insects, some of which are beneficial or 
harmless. 


THE BEEHIVE. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOB NOVEMBER. 

By Aprs Ligtjsticus,. 

During the past few wx‘ek8 there has been a fine flow of honey, and all 
colonies should now be in good condition. As this is a favorable time to 
practise some artificial method of increase a description of a practicable 
method will be in season. There are many experienced beekeepers who 
advocate leaving all such o])erations to the instincts of the bee, thinking that 
the more they conform to its habits wdion in its wild state the more successful 
they will be; but against this argument there is the fact that under the 
modern system of beekeeping the whole object is to stimulate the natural 
energy of the bee, so as to get the best results from its labor, and therefore the 
conditions are quite different to those that obtain when the bee is in a wild 
state. In apiaries where the beekeeper is in constant attendance it is a question 
whether natural sw^arming would not give better results than what is called 
artificial swarming, but where the bockeepei is away from his hives during the 
day it is absolutely necessary to adopt some system of artificial increase. 
There are many plans recommended, but they all have the same object, 
namely, to convert one colony of bees into two colonies. It is important 
that the colony to be manipulated is in the proper condition ; it should 
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be strong and healthy, and there should be an abundance of brood in 
all stages of development. If the hive is well filled with bees and pieces 
of new comb are being built at the edges of the frames, such a colony is just 
right for dividing. The following plan has been followed for many years with 
marked success:—'l ake a new hive, and place it on the ground at the back of 
the old hive containing the colony to be operated upon. Smoke the bees 
slightly, and open the old hive. Lift the frames up one after the other until 
the queen is found; put the (|ueen in a cage, and {)lace the cage at the 
entrance of the old hive. Select a comb containing mostly eggs and unsealed 
brood ; lift this out carefully, so as not to shake off the adhering bees, and place 
this comb in the new hive. Now take out from the old hive all the combs 
that contain unsealed brood, shake and brush the bees ofi these combs so th-it 
they may get back to the old hive, and place the combs in the new hive; 
arrange the combs snugly at one side of the new^ hive, and put a division 
board, or, what is better, an empty eomb, against the outside brood comb, so as 
to economise the heat. Close up the two hives, release the queen, and let her 
run into the old hive; then remove the old hive to a new stand, and place the 
new hive on the old stand exactly in llie same position previously occupied 
by the old hive. This completes the operation, and if it has been properly 
carried out there will be the old hive on a new stand containing sealed brood 
combs, most of the young bees, and the ([ueen; and on tlu‘ old stand a new 
hive, with unsealed brood combs, most of the old bees, but no queen. In the 
evening of the third day after this has been done a laying ({ueen should be 
introduced to the queenless bees in the new' hive by smoking them and letting 
the queen run in at the entrance. As soon as the bees in bt)th hives have 
settled down under the new conditions frames containing full sheets of heavy 
comb foundation should bo placed in between the combs as last as the bees 
can work on them until both hives have the conij)lete number of frames. The 
object of using full sheets of foundation is to prevent any drone comb being 
built. 

Foul Brood .— At this time of year a sharp lookout should always be kept 
for foul brood, and if the slightest trace is seen in any hi\e it should at once 
be closed and marked in some conspicuous manner. 'I’lie hands of the bee¬ 
keeper, the smoker, and any other implement that has come in contact w'ith 
the infected colony should be at once disinfected by sponging them with a 
solution of one part of pure carbolic acid in 201) parts of water, so as to prevent 
spreading the disease to other hives. Foul brood can be ea'-ily got rid of if 
energetic and thori>ugh means arc at once adopted, whereas, if neglected, this 
disease is very difiicuit to eradicate. 

The following is Mr. Muth’s method of cure, which has proved most successful 
in South Australia, viz.: Remove from its stand the hive containing the diseased 
colony, and put in its place a clean hive with starters of foundation in all tlie 
frames. Brush the bees into the clean hive and feed them with honey or sugar 
syrup, addihg to every quart of food au ounce of the followdiig mixture, namely, 
16grs. salicylic acid, Ifigrs. soda borax, loz. of \vater. 'This feeding should be 
kept up for at least one week. The diseased combs should be cut from the 
frames and burned, and the hive and frames scraped and well scrubbed with 
carbolic soap and water. Whilst the disease exists in the apiary the apiarist 
should make a practice of always washing his hands, smoker, kc., with the 
above-mentioned carbolic acid solution before going from oni‘ hive to another. 

The following is Professor McLain’s recipe and treatment for the cure of 
foul brood in bees:— Recipe: To three parts of soft water add one pint of 
dairy salt. Use an earthen vessel. Raise the temperature to 90' Fahr,; stir 
till the salt is thoroughly dissolved; add one pint of soft water, boiling hot, 
in which has been dissolved four tablespoonfuls of bicarbonate of soda; stir 
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thoroughly, while adding to the mixture sufficient honey or syrup to make it 
quite sweet, but not enough to perceptibly thicken; to ^oz. of pure salicylic 
acid (the crystal) add alcohol sufficient to thoroughly cut it (about ioz.)i 
add this to the mixture while still warm, and when thoroughly stirred leave 
standing for two or three hours, when it becomes settled and clear. 
Treatment: Shake the bees from the combs, and extract the honey as clearly 
as possible. Then thoroughly atomise the combs, blowing a spray of the 
mixture over and into the cells, using a laige atomiser, throwing a copious 
spray; then return the combs to the bees. Combs having considerable 
quantities of pollen should be melted into wax and the refuse burned. If 
there is no honey to be obtained in the fields, feed syrup or the honey which 
has just been extracted. If syrup is used add loz. of the remedy to each 
quart of the syrup fed ; if the honey is used add 2Joz. The honey and syrup 
should be fed warm, and the remedy thoroughly stirred in, and no more 
should be furnished than is consumed. Continue the treatment by thoroughly 
and copiously spraying the diseased colonies at intervals of throe days, simply 
setting the frames apart so as to direct the spray entirely over the combs and 
bees. In order to keep the bees from bringing in fresh pollen burn old dry 
bones to an ash, pulverise in a mortar, and sift through a fine wire cloth, and 
make a mixture of rye-fiour and bone-flour, using three parts of rye-flour to 
one of bone-flour, adding enough of the syrup or medicated honey to make a 
thick paste. Spread this paste over part of one side of a disinfected comb, 
pressing it into ihe cells with a stiff brush or a thin honey knife, and hang 
this in the hive next to the brood. Continue this treatment until a cure is 
effected. Keep sweetened brine at all limes accessible to the bees, and contjnue 
the use of the rye and bone flour paste while the colonies are recuperating. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR 
NOVEMBER. 

By GEoiiOE QniNjjj. 

Continue to make sowings of melons of all kinds, carefully mulching over 
the surface of the spot with finely-broken manure for about an inch in depth. 
As the season is advanced on the plains country, every effort should be made 
by watering carefully to hurry these later sowings on. Any jdants of water, 
pie, sweet, or rock melons, cucumbers, gourds, squashes, marrows, pumpkins, 
trombones that may be on hand in pots should be transplanted out as soon as 
convenient, either selecting a cool change or in the evening for the work. 
They should be mulched and shaded at once. If allowed to remain in pots 
after the rough leaves develop they become stunted, and very subject to the 
attacks of thrips or aphides. 

The secret of success in growing all cucurbitaceous plants liels in keeping 
them growing strongly right through. Where cucumbers have reached the 
running stage nip out the points to cause them to branch freely. If growing 
in an exposed position peg the trailing shoots of all of these plants down. 
Young switches from almond or plum suckers make good pegs, 

Successional sowings should be made of beans, d>varf, and runner, red and 
silver beets. Lettuces, radishes, and cress may still be sown in cool, moist, 
shady situations. These are best sown thinly, mulched well, and grown on 
where they germinate. 

The harvesting of potatoes and onions on the plains will bt^ in full swing, and 
a good rain could benefit both of these crops yet. Potatoes sliould be s^red 
or marketed at once, or in a season like the present the destructive caterpillars 
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of the potato moth (Lita solauelia) will cause damage. Onions must be 
handled carefully and, if gathered as soon as the tops wither down, that is, 
before the bulbs are exposed to sun scald, they will keep a very long time 
indeed. This is a quality to be sought in onions, for in very early-maturing or 
late-keeping varieties there is profit for the grower. 

Tomatoes should be growing strongly and do well with mulching and water. 
They should be as far as practicable staked up off the soil. The common 
bamboo reed makes good stakes. It is a moot point as to whether fruits near 
the warm soil do not ripen more evenly and quickly, but at the same time great 
numbers are spoilt by contact with the earth, and tlie shade of prostrate plants 
seems to be conducive to the conditions necessary for the development of 
fungus diseases. 

AH the summer vegetables mentioned in these notes will be greatly benefited 
by applications of liquid manure, made by putting a spadeful of bonedust, or 
guano, or a larger quantity of sheep or cow manure into a sack, and steeping it 
in a tub or tank, drawing off only th(* liquid afterwards. In the deej) wet 
gullies in the cool hilly districts make sowings of the vegetables recommended 
I or last month. 

Asparagus beds should be allowed to grow as much as possible now to store 
up strength for the production of stems next season. It is a good American 
practice to sow a dressing of three quarters muriate of pota^h and one-quarter 
nitrate of soda—.say ab(»m dOlbs. of the former and lOIbs. of the latter per rod 
of ground otcupied by the bed, and gently work it into the soil, anti if possible 
ap])ly u watering. 

NEW DISEASE OF CAULIFLOWERS. 

Early in October Mr. W. K. Madderu, of Auburn, forwarded to the Agri¬ 
cultural Hurcau office samples of (aiulifiowers attacked by some disease. The 
stems and roots bcconu* of dark color, the green substance perishes, leaving 
the fibrous matter exposed. I'he plants fail to mature any head and become 
quite brittle. Mr. Maddern stated that fully 50 per cent, of the plants were 
affected, half of them being very bad Cabbages alongside w'ere not attacked. 
Specimens \vere submitted to Professor 1), Me Alpine, Vegetable Pathologist to 
the Victorian Department of Agriculture, w bo reports that the disea,se is caused 
by a very injurious fungus, there being numerous small black pustules on the 
roots, which he defcormiued to la* a new sjieeies of Phoma, and which he sug¬ 
gested should be called “ Root rot of the caiiliflo\vci*v’^ as it has much in common 
with the root-rot of the beet. He believed they had a similar disease in Vic¬ 
toria, where it was known as “black-legs.” Although the cabbages had so far 
not been attacked, ho regarded it merely as a matter of time before they would, 
and recommended the following remedial treatment:—Remove and destroy all 
diseased plants; rotation of crops, care being taken not to grow any of the 
cabbage family ; saving seeds from he^ilthy plants, and testing varieties for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether some kinds will not resist the disease. What¬ 
ever encourages strong healthy growth, such as good drainage, will also 
check the disease. 

Oabting Out New Manure. —At Ottawa Experiment Station (Canada) 
H,OQ01bs. stable manure, turned over once a month for eight months, was re¬ 
duced to l,600lbs. Eight years of experiments proved that manures cai ted out 
at once and worked into the soil gave equal results, ton for ton, with manures 
that had been prepared by keeping and turning, so that by using the manures 
at once, more than three times more benefit accrues to the soil, and all the labor 
in “making,” turning, &c., is avoided. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR NOVEMBER, 

By Geoege Quinn, Inspectok of Pkuit. 

The principal operations for this month will be cultivation, budding, 
thinning fruits, watering, disbudding to shape young trees, transplanting 
citrus trees, gathering early fruits, and fighting fruit pests. This is truly a 
connprehensive order, but covers nothing more than is done in every well 
managed orchard. 

Cultivation is covered by the stirring of the soil should a shower fall, or 
water be applied artificially. 

The object is to checkmate the capillary action which is constantly being set 
up, and thus prevent the leakage of moisture by evaporation ; and to do tliis to 
the greatest advantage the soil should not be turned in summer, but simply 
stirred, the object being to keep a shallow mulch or covering of dry pulverised 
soil on the surface. That this finely-pulverised covering of dry soil will have 
the above effect can be easily tested by trying to water to souk rapidly 

through a mass of dry fine dust. 

Budding is dealt with in a separate article, and will not be discussed here, 
beyond saying that now" is a very good time to put in buds in citrus trees. 

The thinning of apricots, peaches, and necbirines is a necessary w'ork. Tlie 
crop of apricots promises to be large this year, and as the crop was good last 
season the grower wdio thins and saves his trets from carrying a great load this 
year wdll probably be rewarded next, as it must be borne in mind that these 
trees are not likely to make good fruit w"ood for next season after tw’o heavy 
crops of fruit in succession. 

In thinning apricots consider the above point, and the general health and 
capacity of each tree; for what would be a suitable quantity for a healthy 
vigorous tree, would stunt and temporarily ruin a less thriving specimen. 

Peaches and nectarines are more saleable when large, well shaped and 
colored; consequently each fruit requires room to develop to a proper shape 
and size, and enough light to give color. The same remarks about the health 
of each tree will hold good as with the aprient. To give a rude guide for the 
use of the amateur in thinning I would say allow each peach Bin. of 
twig if extra fine quality is required. Nectarines require about 4ln. 
each. Where a number of fruits seem to have e<|ual claims to be left, letain 
those on short stout fruit spurs, and if growing underneath the spur all the 
better, as they are less liable to be knocked or blown off. 

Early in the month a good watering will vastly improve all stone fruits, as 
the rainfall has not been sufficient to properly saturate the soil in the past 
winter. Young recently-planted trees will be greatly benefited by a good 
watering about once a month. Open out a ring around each tree a little wider 
than the spread of the branches. After the water has soaked away replace the 
earth and hoe or fork up the surface again. Young trees are for the first 
summer greatly helped if a mulch of manure or Utter can be spread over the 
soil as far as the spread of the roots. 

Citrus trees may yet be safely transplanted if ordinary care is taken. This 
subject was dealt with fully in September issue. 

The disbudding of young fruit trees for the proper formation, and to assist the 
growth of the leading shoots, is discussed in a separate item in this journal. 

The harvesting of loquats will be brought to a close, and, should time permit, 
all dead wood and old fruit stalks may be removed from the trees to allow for 
a clean, open start when growth begins. 
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Emly cherrieti will come in, und can be improved by a good application of 
water. 

The harvesting of strawbencies will be in full swdiig, and it is to be hop^d 
that more of our growers will use the light wooden punnets or berry boxes for 
the purf) 08 e of carrying these to their customers in a sound attractive condition, 
with the bloom still on them. Those who have taken the precaution to cover 
the surface of the ground around the plants with straw or seaweed will now be 
able to gather fruits free of grit and sand. For the last two or three seasons 
ih(‘rc has scarcely been any second crop of strawberries owing to the want of 
a good soaking tain just at the critical time of filling out the berries. There 
are suitable spots for dam$ near many straw'berry gardens, and the question of 
it ligation should be considered. A good dam of surface water caught in 
winter would sup])ly the one soaking needful to mature the second crop 

The cutting of lemons should be done just w^hen they are beginning to tuni 
yellow, if they are to be stored. In dry weather a week in a well ventilated 
store or shed will wilt the moisture sufficiently to toughen the skins. Each 
fruit should then be wTa[>ped in a separate piece of tissue paper, after which 
the lemons are packed carefully in boxes and stored in dark cool cellars or 
storerooms built within other structures. If a difficulty arises in keeping the 
temperature dowm, admit plenty of cool fresh air, at night only. 

The fighting of insect pests is an important item now. Peach aphis is 
exceedingly troublesome this year, and I wish to repeat the statement made in 
previous issues that to suppress this species the applications of tobacco and soap 
spray must be repeated several times, at intervals of about forty-eight hours, 
until the pest is suppressed, I have recently made experimental tests in 
fumigating for this pest, and find that 6ozs. of refuse tobacco, well damped and 
smouldered away on coals in a pot beneath a close tent spread over the tree, if 
left about thirty minutes, will kill nearly every insect on a tree 8ft. high and 
about the same spread of branches. A tree of a similar size was treated with 
equal success with hydrocyanic acid gas when confined fifteen minutes, using 
loz. potass, cyanide 98 per cent., loz. sulphuric acid, and 8ozs. w'ater. The 
young larvae of black scale should be destroyed with resin wash sprays, given 
at intervals as fresh batches of young insects are noticed. 

Spraying with Paris green (Blundeirs) at the rate of lib. to loOgalls., wdth 
lib. of fresh lime slaked and added to each lOgalls. of the mixture, should be 
given fortnightly by those who wish to thoroughly test the efficacy of this 
remedy here for the suppression of codlin moth. 

Bandages should be placed around all apple, pear, and quince trees, and any 
other trees near these sorts. A good bandage is made of a strip of old sacking 
just long enough to go around the stem and overlap about lin., and about Bin. 
wide. It should he doubled, and the folded side placed upwards. If a 2in. 
wdre nail be used as a pin—not driven into the tree—time will he saved in 
making the weekly examinations. 

If the orchard is cultivated the soil should be completely pulverised around 
the S‘>rt8 subject to the attacks of the codlin moth larv®, and stirred frequently 
during the summer to prevent larvae entering the clods and hatching out from 
thence. 

If soldier bugs become troublesome' on the young orange trees, by destroying 
in their well-known way the young tips of the sappy shoots, go out in the early 
dewy morning, or on a cool cloudy day, when they seem loth to dy, and brush 
them to the ground, when they can be quickly crushed. The aphis of the orange 
tree is much pari^itised by a miuute fly this year, and before using any dressing 
examine the aphides for the presence of brown dry bloated specimens. If they 
are numerous do not bother to use the spray. 
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DISBUDDING TO FORM YOUNG FRUIT TREES. 

By Geobge Quinu, Inspectob oy Fiiuix. 

This is one of the operations covered by the term summer pruning,*^ and 
is a very good instance of the error of calling all manipulation during the 
growing period by this name, as this one is performed in the spring. The 
object for disbudding in this manner is to secure an even distribution of the 
main branches upon the tiunk. When a young tree from the nurser>' is cut 
back to a single stem in winter it will during the next spring send out a lot of 
shoots along the stem, as seen in Fig. 1. 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


The height of the main stem is about 20in., and the tree is the American 
canning peach, “ Muir.” The photograph is somewhat misleading as regards 
the height of the stem. The shoots that have been broken off (see Fig. 2) 
were all within 12in. of the ground, and the length of the stem upon wmich 
the remaining growths are left is between Sin. and 9in. On this space five 
shoots are left to form main branches, and it may be argued that these are too 
close together. Such w^oiild be the case if they were on an apricot, and the 
danger of ultimate splitting off would be great, but wdth the more tenacious 
peach the point is not so important. 

It is often stated that breaking away these shoots causes the remaining ones 
to take the strength that would go into them. If the growth and strength of 
a tree is in direct proportion to the leaf surface, and the leaf surface being 
reduced abruptly, the growing or assimilating powers of the plant must be 
checked at once, so that this generally-accepted statement is only half a truth. 
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But disbudding to form main arms is' desirable because it frequently happens, 
as will be seen with one of the lower shoots on Fig. 1, an undesirable branch 
is likely to outstrip those recjuired to give the tree a properly-balanced head. 
Therefore if the shoots not necessary to form the head are rubbed out now the 
wounds wall heal up, and careful manipulation will, while only giving slight 
checks to those remaining, gradually regain and maintain a comparatively 
oven balance among the shoots jneservcd to shape the tree. If the figures 
are examined closely it will bo seen that the topmost growth on the right 
hand side is outstripping all the others, and tins illustrates tlie treatment 
necessary from time to time, during the growing period. The point of 
such a dominant shoot should be pinched out (see Fig. 2) on an out¬ 
ward bud. This will (*heck its growth for a short time, and in the meantime 
the lower and weaker ones will regain lost ground. It may be necesssry to do 
this several times to different shoots daring the growing season should they 
begin to outstrip the others; but unless this uneven growth occurs no pinch¬ 
ing should be neecHsary during this season. 

A tree shaped like our illustration will have a main stem from lOin, to 12in. 
high, five main arms radiating out around the stem at equal angles, and the 
foundation is laid for a good sturdy tree in the future. 


BUDDING PLANTS. 

Bv Glouok Quinn, Inspector of Far it. 

Budding may be descrilied in short as a form of graftage by means of one 
bud. It has several advantages over other forms of grafting, the principal one 
being that the whole of the inner face of the inserted portion comes directly in 
I'ontact wdth tlu' cambium layer or growing surface of the stock, causing a more 
rapid union and a more consistent fusirm of the tissues of both scion and stock, 
thus allowing h ss opportunity for inert matter to be left within the enclosed 
space. The preservation of scions for a lengthy period is not neees.sary, as is 
the case in gimfting, and, wliat is ver\ important to the nurseryman when in 
]>ossession of a new variety, budding opens a means of ]u*opagating a much 
greater number of plants from a small cpiantity of \vood. The chief points to 
remember in performing the operation are:—(I) The sap must be flowing 
freely in both the stock and plant from which the buds are to be taken. 
(2) the root action of the stock must he good and healthy: (3) the work of 
cutting the bud, opening the bark of the ►lock, inserting and trimming the 
shield containing the bud must be done cleanly and rapidly, to prevent the sap 
drying or any bruising being done; (4) the binding must be complete and 
firm, but not too tight; (/)) the buds must be carefully watched to loosen 
the ties before any constriction of the .stock occurs ; and ((>) the stock should 
not be cut back short at the time of performing the operation. 

In South Australia budding is performed at any time in the spring or 
summer, when the sap is active, but it. is not always convenient to obtain 
suitable buds early in the spring; therefore it is generally well into November 
before these are procurable from many plants. In an ordinary garden, where 
no general preparations are made for propagation, plants may be budded in 
spring, but in nursery work, with the exceptions of roses and citrus fruits, 
most of the budding, for reasons to be explained later on, is done in late 
summer. 

If, we will say, an apricot, peach, plum, apple, or pear tree is to be worked 
over by budding in an orchard the owner will most probably hare cut the tree 
hard back in the previous winter, tho result of which will be a strong growth 
of young shoots, and as soon as buds of the desirable sort are procurable in the 
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spring the operation may be performed with hopes of getting fine vigorous 
growth from them in the summer. In such instances early budding is desir¬ 
able ; but if this cannot be assured it is best to postpone the work until later 
on, as a weak growth from a bud the first season is not desirable, and it is a 
generally-accepted fact that the growth from a dormant bud will outstrip that 
from a weakly start of a previous season. 

Tlie general application of budding to the propagation of fruit trees in 
nursery work here is as follows:—^The stones of peach, plum, cherry, almond, 
and apricot, and the pips of apple, pear, and oranges, &c., are sown as soon as 
they are taken from the fruit, and this necessary precaution practically rules 
the time for budding. Apricots and almonds germinate more rapidly, con- 




Plate h 

sequently the young trees may be ready to receive the buds before Christmas 
and make gi-owth the first year; but peaches and jdums are slower, conseciuently 
they are not ready until late summer and therefore, the buds will rcrnam 
dormant until next spring. Apples are root-grafted on to blight-proof stocks 
in early spring; consequently they will not be suitable for budding until late 
summer, &c., &c. The stocks to be operated on should not be less than Jin. 
in diameter, and, for easy and rapid manipulation, should be thick. The 
leaves are trimmed of the stock for the space of 3in. or 4in. at the space to be 
worked; the height to insert the buds on the stem varies. 

Apples on blight-proof stocks should not be budded less than 6in. from 
the ground, and 9iir will insure greater immunity from the development of 
adventitious roots, thus reducing the possibility of the object of using this 
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stock being defeated. Taken generally, other fruit trees should be budded 
quite close to the ground, as then the elbow formed by cutting away the 
upper portion of the stock later on is less marked. The buds are taken from 
fresh growths of the same season, and the middle half of a “ switch ” usually 
carries the best-developed and active buds. With the orange family it is often 
necessary to go a little nearer to the base of the shoot to secure buds on 
round wood, the upper ones being extremely angular and awkward. When 
the “ switches,or budding sticks, are cut each leaf blade should be cut ojff 
leaving only the petiole, or leaf stalk, as shown in Fig. I of Plate 1. These 
sticks of buds are wrapped in wet bagging or moss and kept away from the 
sun or dry w’ind, as if slightly wilted they toughen, and are almost, if not quite, 
useless. The leaves should not be stripped from the stock at the point of the 





Plate 2,-CUrTING THE BUD. 

insertion of the bud more than a few hours before the budding is done, as the 
bark tends to harden and become tenacious at the spot after a few days. The 
incisions on the stocks should all be on the same side as far as practicable, 
the south side beiqg preferable. This similarity of position facilitates finding 
the buds when searching for misses, &e. Make the vortical incision about an 
inch long, drawing the knife upward. Then by pressing the blade across the 
top of this cut from left to right with a slight motion downwwds and outwards, 
the bark will be started from the stock, and if the sap is very* free no further 
opening is necessary to enable the bud to be pushed in; but if the bark is not 
easily parted the bone end of the knife handle must be used to ease the bud 
into position. This is shown in Fig. 2 of Plate 1. 

Plate 2 shows the method of cutting the bud. The slick is held in the left 
hand, with the buds pointing down, and starting with the base of the blade— 
which must be exceedinglyr sharp and thin—about fin. on the upper side, draw 
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it quickly down, without any sawing motion, taking o£F a thin slice of bark, 
with cambium adhering beneath, until the bud has been passed ; then it may 
be pulled oft‘, with a strip of bark attached, or cut out say Jin. below the bud. 
If the last bud on the lower end of the stick, as held in our illustration, be cut 
off first, this tearing motion does not injure the other buds, and it is vastly 
quicker than cutting out each bud. 

Some operators prefer removing the cambium layer from the shield, and this 
should be done by holding the bud (Fig. 2) firmly between the thumb and first 
finger of the left hand, loosening the cambium layer at the top of the shield— 
above the bud in its natural position—and with a kind of upward jerk remove 
it, leaving the small bud in the cavity behind the face of the bud point. 

Unless a thick slice be taken or a bruised section be made there is really no 
need to remove this cambium, and its presence stiffens the shield and facilitates 
pushing it down the matrix, ^\llen it is pushed down, so that the base of the 
shield is held firmly beneath the bark at the bottom of the vertical incision, the 
protruding bark (Fig. 4) is cut off cleanly at the horizontal cut of the matrix, 
and the bud is inserted ready for tying, as shown in Fig. 5. Figs, b and 7 show 
two methods of tying. Of these I prefer the first. The tying material—soft 
candle cotton is most suitable and cheap—cut to strips about IJ^t. long, is 
taken in both hands. The middle is resting on the base of the bud matrix ; 
then with a rapid alternate crossing action the binding is put on firmly, allow* 
ing the petiole and hud to protrude, and is continued until the matrix is all 
covered, when a simple hitch or slip knot is formed on top. 

The second method is American in origin ; the first turn encloses the lower 
end of the binding material, which is then wound around the stock, ajlowing 
the petiole and hud to protrude, and is continued above, enclosing all tlu* 
incisions, after \vhi(‘h a slit is made in the stock well above the bud, into which 
the top end is fastened, as is done with reel^^ of sewing cotton. 

In two or three weeks the buds should be examined. If the petiole, or leaf 
stalk, on being bent back parts from the bud shield readily the buds arc usually 
secure and taken, but if the leaf stalk is tough, and will not separate without 
force, the hud has generally missed, and is dead If the buds are safe the ties 
should be cut or the knots broken to allow the binding to be readily pushed 
away as the stock gradually swells. When budding has been pei’formed late 
in the season there is less urgency for this, but early buds must be attended 
very closely, or they will be cast off. Stocks into which buds have been placed 
in spring, and from which good growth is made at once, should be cut back 
gradually as the desirable shoot lengthens, using the old stump above the 
growing shoot as a support to which the tender growth is tied. Stocks budded 
later, and on which the buds remain dormant, should not be cut back until the 
next winter pruning season, when they will be cut off down to the bud. 

For the excellent illustrations of the methods explained hevein I wish to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. Ernest (^all, of this city, who has taken 
great pains to reproduce what I think most of the readers of this journal will 
admit are splendid reproductions of the original specimens. 


HANDLING LEMONS AND ORANGES. 

ITie following practical hints, formulated mainly by the Advisory Board of 
Lemon-growers, who are affiliated to the Southern California Fruit Exchange, 
have been published for general information. Assuming that ordinary care is 
given in the way of irrigation and cultivation, and the fruit is ready to be 
gathered:— 

1 . Have pickers* nails trimmed short. Few will believe how much fruit goes 
as “ culls ** from damage by long finger-nails. 
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2 . Clip the fruit close to the stem. 

3. Do not use sacks to gather. Lemons are thereby bumped and bruised with 
every movement of the body. Use baskets lined with sacking. 

4. Do not bundle fruit from the basket into boxes, but handle lemons as you 
would eggs from start to finish. 

5. Never pick hen there is moisture from fog, and wait at least four or five 
days after rain or an irrigation. 

b. Place all filled boxes on the north [south in Australia] side of the tree, 
and shade closely from the sun. 

7. Go over trees once every four or five weeks, and thus save sun-bumed and 
over-sized fruit, all of which goes as a third-grade fruit, or is more frequently 
thrown out. 

8 . Pick in winter months to a uniform size of 2Jin. in diameter, and in 
summer months to a uniform size of 2Jin. Metal rings for this purpose can 
easily be made. 

9. Loaded vragons should never be allowed to trot or bump over ploughed 
furrows, ditches, or chuckholes. 

10. If dirty fruit has to be washed, let this process be got over quickly, and 
to employ the largest possible gang to this end will save the fruit immensely. 
During all undue exposure the work of deterioration is rapidly progressing. 
Here, again, avoid all dumping of the fruit, and look to ivashers* nails. 

11 . if fruit has to bo taken to depot or central packing-house, let it bo done 
in summer, during the cool of the morning or evening. 

Th(* grower, in following out such suggestions, has then done his level best. 
A responsible eurer, packer, and a good market will do the rest. 

The above applies equally to onmges in their separate treatment. There 
would be fewer complaints of fruit arriving at its journey’s end “ heated, &.C., 
if growers were more particular with regard to handling. 

It has been specially noted, for instance, by the exchanges, that serious 
damage has ensued from gathering oranges too early after a heavy rain, and in 
many districts the ♦^washing and scrubbing^’ system has been added to the 
already soft and soddened fruit conditions. 

Growers will find in course of time, and probably after some more grievous 
loHsons, that until the washing and scrubbing business has been entirely done 
anvay with, and trees fumigated for black and other scales, their fruit can never 
be first class. Fumigation pays for three years’ washing, and 500 per cent, 
into the bargain. 


THE HYDROCYANIC ACID GAS TREATMENT 
FOR DESTROYING SCALE INSECTS. 

Bv Oeobojs QtriKH, Iwspjectob of Fkpit. 

With a view to testing the efficacy of this invention of D. W. Coquillctt, 
of the Department of Agriculture, Washington, U.SA., for destroying the 
red scale of the citrus tribe (Aspidiotus aurantii), I began a series of 
experimental tests in August, 1890, in the orangery attached to the Adelaide 
Lunatic Asylum. Two tents were used. The largest one measured 16ft. high, 
14ft, in diameter at the base, and 6ft. in width at the top, and was made of 
fine linen duck4 The small one was 5ft. high and 8ft. in diameter. Both 
were coated with a mixture of boiled linseed oil and Indian red, rubbed into 
the fibre with a rag. Three rubbings were given to each side, each coating 
being allowed to dry before the next was rubbed in. This work covered a 
periM of about four weeks. 

The Imge tent should not be narrower at the than bottom, and a tent 
16ft. high by 14ft. in diameter all the way up, ready dressed for use, would 
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cost about £8 10s. A Jin, gas-pipe ring was bent cold to form a circle to 
fit around the bottom. The ends were jointed by bending a piece of larger 
piping 1ft. long, into which the ends of the gas-pipe were pushed. Holes 
w^ere then drilled through the covering piece and the inner tube, through 
which short pieces of fencing wire were thrust and bent around to secure the 
ring. This joint can be seen near the hand of the figure on the right hand 
comer of Plate 1. This ring costs about 7s. fid. The rim was fastened with 
short cords inserted through brass eye holes near the bottom of the tent. 
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When about to operate the tent was drawn up to the side of the first tree in 
a row, and turned with the open end towards the tree, the inner portion of the 
ring us it lay upon the ground being just beneath the foliage. To facilitate 
working, a light rope was tied to the outside margin of the hoop, and thrown 
over the tree. One man then held the ring on each side, and a third held the 
rope. As the outside edge of the rim was raised towards a vertical position, 
the rope was pulled firmly, thus drawing the rim over the top ofjjthe tree. 
As the weight passed a vertical line, one of the rim-holders, being relieved of. 
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weight, took a pole and eased the canvas over the foliage as seen in Plate 1. 
Then with a gentle pull on the opposite side of the rim the tent fell all round 
into the position as seen in Plate 2. 

Trees up to 13ft. in height and 13ft. in diameter at the base were enveloped 
in this manner by three men in live minutes. While the chemicals were being 
portioned out a little earth was thrown on the edge of the canvas for about 
two-thirds of the circumference. The chemicals were used at the rate of loz, 
potassium cyanide 98 per cent., loz commercial sulphuric acid, 3oz8. water to 
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about each 200 cub. ft. enclosed. The acid was first poured into a glazed 
earthenware bowl, as shown in Plate 1. The water added carefully, and then, 
one side of the rim being raised, the bowl was placed underneath the tree near the 
stem. A piece of damp sacking was thrown) over the top of the bowl. The 
cyanide having been placed in a tin, the operator crawled underneath, lifted the 
bag, poured the lumpy cyanide into thebowd, dropped the bag over it to prevent 
the tent or foliage beitig spattered, and at once backed out of the tent, wdiich 
was closed down by throwing soil on the remaining margin. The tree is con¬ 
fined I'rom forty to fifty minutes, according to the density of the foliage, &c. 

The American operators suggested pouiing the acid in last, but tliere is 
great danger of it spurting when used in fair quantities, owing to the sudden 
evolution of heat caused by coming into contact with water, and as it does 
not run rapidly from the measure the first portion would cause the detidly gas 
to begin to evolve before it could be emptied. When the time of enclosing 
has passed the rope is changed around to the opposite side of the rim, the 
earth shaken off the canvas margin, and the tent turned inside o it over the 
next tree in the row, as shown in Plate 3. For larger trees a derrick was 
used for operating the tent, but was found too cumbersome for practical 
purposes. In Plato 4 I give a device for use upon large trees, and give the 
description rcrfta/im and plate as shown in the “ Biennial Report of the 
Stfite Board of Horticulture of Califoimia for 1893-4^’:—“The illustration is one 
of the Los Angelos outfits at work in Covina orange grovo. The tw o poles or 
uprights are of dressed Oregon pine, 2in. by 4in. and 24ft. high. Across the 
bottom of the poles are bolted—one on each side—two pieces, lin. by 3in. and 
Oft. long. From each end of the cross piece a brace, 2in. by 4in. and 4ft. long, 
is fastened to the upright pole. The cross bar prevents the pole from falling 
sideways when raising the tent over the tree. A |in. guy rope, 33ft long, is 
fasten^ at the top of each pole in front. A 4in. block is fastened in the rear at 
top,and another block where the braces join the uprights; through these is passed 
a |in. rope, 70ft. long, to raise the tent. Instead of the rope wdth rings sewed 
to the ctanvas, to which a hook was attached for raising the sheet, the edge of 
the sheet is gathered, and a hitch with the rope around it makes it fast, so that 
it can be drawn up. This obviates the necessity of placing the sheet in a certain 
position and right side up, thus saving a lot of time. When all is ready the 
sheet is dropped on one side of the tree; the uprights are raised, one on each 
side; the ropes are adjusted to the edge of the sheet and hoisted; each upright 
is steadied by a man with the guy rope. When raised sufficiently the men pull 
on the guys, thus bringing the sheet forward and over the tree. The uprights 
are allowed to drop to the ground, leaving the tent in position over the tree. In 
operating take the number of rows of trees and tents that you can adjust within 
the forty or forty-five minutes required to gas a tree. In this way no time is 
lost. One set of uprights will answer for all the sheets. The sheets are xnadc 
octagonal, and siases aie 32ft., 48ft., 62ft. and 60ft. in diameter.** 

The effects of the gas were tried in strong sunlight, on perfectly cloudy days, 
on “ blinky ” cloudy days, and in the perfect darlmess. 

The trees treated in sunshine were almost completely defoliated, and young 
shoots killed down quite 2ft. from the points. These trees were allowed 
to stand until young shoots appeared lower down, when they were cut back 
below the injured part, and at the present time —twelve months later—^tbey have 
made growth double the length of any other tree in the orangery, showing con* 
clusively that any error of working wrould not kill the tree. I bese trees, how¬ 
ever, were not cleared of scales as completely as others done in darkness with¬ 
out ^orohing even the tender shoots, ^ose fumigated in cloudy weather were 
not ji^uk^ed with the exception of some treated in bloom. Of these, the blooms 
were destroyed; but, though the majority of the scales ** were destroyed, the 
results were not so absolute as obtained with those treated during the darkness. 
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The method of computing the size of a tree adopted by me was to take a 
bamboo with a scale of feet marked on it, pass it up through the tree to obtain 
the height. It was then passed through the widest and narrowest diameters, 
and the cubic capacity calculated therefrom. Of course this is not absolutely 
correct, but it answers for practical purposes admirably. 

The cost of materials for treating an orange or lemon tree 13ft. high and 
12 ft. in diameter for the first 7ft. from the ground, in September, 1896, was as 
follows;— 

Six oz«. sulphuric acid at ^d. per ounce.0 Ofd. 

Six OSS. potassium cyanide, 98 per cent., at 2id. per ounce. .1 1 

Total. 1 2id. 

Since this, however, the grade of cyanide, which cost me 3s. per pound, can 
be procured for 1 s. 6d. per pound. Thus, the cost of treating the tree of the 
dimensions given above would now be 7|d., which is cheaper than three 
sprayings with resin compound. These tests were continued at intervals 
throughout the year, and, judging by the results obtained, I wish to make the 
following recommendations:— 

I would suggest that |in. instead of Jin. piping be used in constructing the 
rim, as it is less likely to warp. The tents should not be narrower at the top 
than at the bottom. The fumigating should be perforniecl at night, moonlight 
for preference, to be able to work with gieater ease and certainty. The early 
summer or late autumn are the best times to kill red seales, for then they do 
not seem so firmly sealed down beneath the puparium, and are more exposed to 
outward influences. The work of fumigation is of a mueh lighter, cleaner, 
more agreeable character,and—as 1 shall show in a subsequent article — far more 
thoroughly effective than any spraying compound wo at present possess for 
treating scale insects. The ojierators do not need to stand idle while the gas 
is doing its deadly work, and if several tents or sheets were used as suggested 
in the American article quoted herein the time could be fully occupied. It 
has several advantages over spraying ; the chief among these is that the weather 
—excepting exreme gales of wind—makes little or no difference. A hcav\ fall 
of rain following immediately after spraying spoils the work almost completely, 
but not so after an orchard has been cyanided. 

To illustrate the complete nature of the destruction wrought on the red 
scales I will instance a couple of badly-infested trees in the orangery of Mr. 
George Quick, at Harden, which were treated by me on November 13tli, 1896, 
and since then I have not found a living red .scale upon them, the crop of 
fruit this season, 1897, being quite free of the post. These trees are slightly 
isolated from other trees infested with this scale. A few words of warning are 
necessary on account of the extremely deadly nature of the fumes. The gas 
should never be inhaled, and a rapid exit from the tent is necessary as soon as 
the cyanide is added to the liquid which contains the acid. When removing 
the tent stand to windward as much as possible, as the fumes rushing out, 
though much diluted with air, are sickening and disagreeable in the extreme. 

The cyanide should be kept in a close airtight tin or jar, locked away securely 
stoppered in a cool place,and labelled “ Poison.” The vessel wheu opened should 
be held away from the nostrils to allow the collected gas to escape. 

The sulphuric acid must be kept securely stoppered in glass or glazed 
earthenware jars, and great care must be taken to keep it off the clothes or 
flesh, and when adding it to water be careful to keep it stirred with a glass 
rod or spoon; otherwise the spurting may cause injury. After the tent is taken 
from a tree always rinse out the generating bowl with clean water. In a 
future article I shall show the comparative costs and results of this and the 
spraying treatments when used side by side for destroying red “ scales.” 
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CODLIN MOTH TRAPS. 

At tlic ordinary meeting of the Central Bureau, h(*ld on October 4th, Mr. 
Krichauff furnished particulars of glass traps used in Germany for the purpose 
of catching codlin and other moths. These traps are half filled with syrup, to 
which a little apple pulp is added, and on fermenting the smell of the apple 
attracts the moths, which settle on the sticky mixture to lay their eggs, and are 
destroyed. On inquiries being made, the Manager of the South Australian 
Glass Bottle Company was kind enough to present to the Bureau six dozen 
glasses, which they hud adapt(*d lo this pui-pose. I'hesc were distributed to a 
number of growers for experiment, besides which Mr. George Quinn, Inspector 
of Fruit, took a number f«r tiial. He placed a dozen of the glass traps in the 
orchard of Messrs. Rowell Brothers, at Ixickleys, and charged them with syrup 
made of treacle and water, with a little stewed apple pulp. The traps were 
fixed in the trees on Monday morning, and by Thursday forty-three codlin moths 
were caught, besides a great many other moths, flies, and insects of all de.scrip- 
tions. Owing to their being cracked several of the traps had leaked their 
contents very quickly, and on!) a few were in a w^orkable condition after the first 
day. By the third day the syrup had nearly all dried up, and consequently the 
traps required an addition of licjuid. The result proves that the codlin moth 
can be trapped, hut whether the jiest was caught before the egg-laying is 
uncertain, though Mr. Quinn extracted from the body of one moth nine eggs, 
which shows that at any rate all the eggs hfid not been deposited. According 
to different authorities the number of eggs laid by a female varies from thirty 
to eighty. Just now’ the moths are beginning to hatch freely. I'he traps were 
hung in a scattered manner in pear trees of different varieties, comprising early, 
medium, and late sorts. In no instance w’as more than one trap put on a tree. 
In a trap placed in a Duchess pear tree nine codlin moths were captured. lo 
give the method a complete test it would be necessary, Mr. Quinn says, to hang 
several traps in each tree, and observe throughout the fruit season whether the 
catequllars of the moth were lessening in number. On the whole, the experi¬ 
ment so far may be regarded as satisfactory. It is necessary in this dry climate 
to recharge the traps every second or third day, and hang them in a shady part 
of the tree and on the side away from the prevailing winds. 


THE VINEYARD. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry,^' 

By Akthuk J. Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

Setting of the Fruit, 

November is a most important month to the vinegrower for the expansion 
and setting of the flowers; it witnesses the birth of the vintage. That the 
issue of a physiological operation, so pregnant with practical interest, should 
be under complete control, might be desirable, but unfortunately in the main 
it is independent of the grower’s care and attention. For its success the 
weather prevailing during the course of this month is, as a rule, almost wholly 
responsible. Under the influence of heat the fiow'ers expand, and the slightest 
air-cuitents suflSce to waft the pollen grains on to their delicate moist stigmas, 
and bring about fertilisation. High temperature acts usually as a stimulant, 
causing the flow^ers to expand uniformly and well. Cold wet weather, on the 
other hand, alwmj's reduces the percentage of flowers that are successfully 
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converted into fruit; the cap formed by the combination of the petals rises 
with diflficulty, and neither stigmas nor stamens are able to synchronously per¬ 
form their respective functions, to the detriment of the grower. Strong winds, 
hot or cold, are equally injurious in their action, scattering the light pollen 
grains far and wide, and desiccating the tender stigmas before the latter can 
be reached by stray pollen grains. On the whole, calm, warm, cloudy, but 
rainless days, usually ensure a heavy setting of fruit. Weather of this 
character obtained in November, 1806; let us hope that wc maybe equally 
favored during the prestmt season. 

If, however, the main point at issue is in reality beyond the immediate con¬ 
trol of the grower, it is still possible for him in various ways to contribute 
towards its success. There arc many vines that, year after year, fail to 
successfully set their fruit through an excess of vigor of ^'egetation; this 
rankness of growth, which induces the fall of the flowers, may with great 
advantage be momentarily checked by pinching back the growing extremities 
of the shoots, just as the flowers are bursting. This practice, which is totally 
distinct from the promiscuous “ topping ” in vogue in certain districts, often 
brings to fair fruiting the most refractory of varieties. 

Again, the setting of the fruit is often marred by the development on the 
flowers of parasitic fungi. The oidium fungus is a great sinner in this 
respect; it may, however, be easily checked by a liberal use of sulphur as the 
fbwers begin to open. When signs of invasion of any other fungi are 
detected, an early application of Bordeaux mixture is recommended. 

Finally, it is as well to suspend all scarifying whilst the flowers are in 
bloom. The stirring of the soil at this time of the year brings to the surface 
moist layers, which, under the influence of evaporation, considerably reduce 
the temperature of the atmosphere in the immediate neighborhood of the 
flowers, especially during the night time, and by this means sometimes inter- 
f(‘ring with the setting of the fruit. 


THE FARM. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry, 

By W. Lowrie, M.A , B.Sc., PkincipaIi Koseworthv 
AORICrLTURAL CoELEOE. 

Haymaking is now almost general over the colony. Here and there farmers 
are giving a light working to their fallows, and young summer crops will be 
the better for a light horse-hoeing where there has been rain enough to 
germinate the seed. But the real work of the month will be the cutting and 
leading of hay. 

Crops on the average are light, and most of them are more or less dirty; 
the continued drought accounts for the flrst condition, for no work however 
thorough, or manuring however sufficient, will produce a good crop when the 
rainfall is deficient. No doubt, crops on fallowed land, carefully w'orked 
and manured, are the better for the treatment, but even these are light. In 
those districts which suffer from excess of rain in the winter months the 
season has been favorable, and many men in those districts will cut heavy crops; 
but to these districts good yields are limited. That the crops are generally 
dirty is accounted for by the fact that the season 1896 was so dry as to give 
no germination of weeds on most of the fallow's, and that the autumn rains 
came so late that most of the seeding had to be done dry. Even where fallows 
were fairly clean, the summer duststoms, so frequent last season, fouled them 
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with “ all the idle weeds that p^row in our sustaining corn/^ Wide areas will 
be cut for hay; but as stocks were cleaned out so thoroughly last year, and 
yields'this year likely to be light, hay is likely to maintain fair value. 

The use of the binder in securing the haycrop is now almost general. There 
is no doubt considerable expense connected with the binder, breakages more 
or less expensive are a matter of course, and the bill for twine is considerable; 
but the work all through is so expedited, and a job so clean and neat in all the 
stages of the processes of haymaking is possible with the binder that it is 
now practically a sine qua non. 

The stage of ripeness at which to cut cereal hay is by no means well defined. 
The market certainly likes good colors, but I am inclined to the belief, and 
that the more as I gain experience of cereal hay, that the South Australian 
consumer errs in requiring too much color, ('ortainly, there is less possibility 
for the adulteration of the chaff with headed straw or ordinary straw; but 
every consumer ought to know that there are otlier means of discovering this 
than by the degree of color. Farmers who make grass clover or trefoil hay, 
rightly I think, follow the practice of cutting shortly after the crop has 
bloomed. The trend of the teaching of physiological chemistry is to the effect 
that what is gained in the grain from the time it has begun to form is lost in 
the nutritive value of the flag and the straw. That tho elaboration of the 
nutritive material in the plant almost stops after ihe seed has l)egun to form, 
and the energies of the plant take the form of tlie transference of the nutritive 
material already pre ent in the cells of the leaf and stem of the plant to the 
grain, to be there stored up. The stniw, it is held, l)econu‘s more woody and 
less digestible. However, I am not aware that exact feeding-tests have been 
made with cereal hay cut at diftcrent stages of ripeness, and I am inclined to 
the belief that for this (dass of hay, an exception to the general rule has to be 
followed, and J would certainly say, in the absence of such exact tests, that 
every day working experience seems to point out that the ccrcul hay eut at 
that stage at which it will yield a fair grain in the chaff—a grain sufficiently 
developed to germinate—has the highest nutritive value, e8j)ecially for horses. 
Where a farmer is cutting for his own use, or for the better-informed consumer, 
1 think it is to be recommended to allow a fair grain to form. This applies to 
wheaten hay, but it applies without doubt to oaten hay. Oats are a constant 
source of disappointment in this colony in this redation, some varieties more 
than others, but all more or less, and I believe the disappointment results from 
cutting too green. Many varieties of oats eut green make bitter hay, and are 
unpalatable to stock; darturian oats, for example, will even scour stock >vhen 
cut green for hay. All-round, with oats, I certtdnly favor the practice of allow¬ 
ing them to get practically ripe before cutting. Cape oats, I believe, to be 
one of the best all-round forms of cereal hay; but whether they are to be 
preferred to real first class clean wheuten hay 1 am not }>rcj>ared to say, both 
I would say are good. After Cape oats possibl)^ the Algerian oat would come 
next; but it certainly makes unpalatable hay unless allowed to ripen, and even 
then it is inferior to Cape oat hay. The Scotch grey oat and the Champion 
oat will both make fair hay if cut with good judgment, but most of the other 
oats with which I am acquainted n*quirc for their healthy conditions a cooler 
climate and more moisture than prevails in South Australia, and over the 
greater part of our areas, I think it folly to attempt to grow them. 

The self-sown haycrop, I fear, is a make-believe in South Australia. Cer¬ 
tainly for the farm it may work out well. It will give good bulk, and, if cut 
green, will fetch witbin a few shillings a ton of the best wheaten or oaten hay. 
The colonial consumer is certainly an exception in this respect. In Europe, 
wild oat hav is very greatly discounted, and I understand is altogether boy¬ 
cotted by the cavalry forage-buyers in France. Its nutritive value I feel sute 
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is a long way behind good cereal hay, and I think it is unfortunate on the whole 
that a greater distinction in price is not made in South Australia between good 
cereal hay and the self-sown hay, which is generallyOargely^wild oats. 

It may be worth while to mention some of the best hay-wheats suitable for 
our conditions. The chjiracteristics of a good hay-wheat are :— 

1. Early maturity, so that many of the w'ecds which arc more"or less in every 
crop arc thus taken off before their seeds have shed. 

2. Dense, heavy-weighing straw. —Wheats like Steinwedel, Allora, King’s 
Jubilee are very hollow in the straws and, in addition to being light, do not 
appear to be so nutritious as hay as some of the wheats with more pith in the 
straw, such as Tuscan, Leak’s, Baart, and Medeah. 

3. Good length of straw and strong vegetable grow’th.—Some years ago there 
was considerable prejudice against bearded wheats for hay. Where the hay is 
to be fed long there is some reason for it, but w'here it is to be chaffed I think 
the bearded wheats are to be ])referred. 1 certainly have the impression, rightly 
or w^rongly, that the bearded wheats give the most nutritive hay, and horses 
seem to me to prefer chaff cut from bearded wheats. Of the bearded wheats 
wliich I have grown I know that Medeah and Baart make very excellent, pala¬ 
table, nutritious chuff’. Medeah grows rankly, the straw is solid or almost 
solid, and on limestone lands, wxll manured, remarkably heavy crops can be 
growm without any danger of lodging or becoming laid. Baart will lodge in a 
wei >ear if the crop be heavy, but it has many advantages for our average 
nuill(‘e lands. It is early, hardy, prolific, weighs wdl, and is relished by stock. 
Of the beardless wheats w^cll known in the market Leak’s and Tuscan are 
amongst the best. Early Para makes a very nice hay, btit docs not yield so 
heavily nor yield so well as I'uscan or Leak’s Australian Wonder ana White 
Kssox are also very useful hay-w'heats. 

Haysheds arc very rare in the colony, but a capacious hayshed is certainly 
a desideratum about a steading. It saves the expense of thatching, the o])eri 
end is not s})()iled w'hen the stack is being consumed, the hay is more (juickly 
stacked, and there is less risk of damage from rain during the leading ” time. 

If the farmer has the choice of the slices for lus haystacks, 1 think he is wdl 
advised to build them largo. In a large .stack the hay inside sweats a little 
w ithout becoming mouldy if it be “ led ” at the right time, and stock like it 
all the better. There is less outside to be damaged, it is more quickly built, 
and the cost of thatching is less. 


THE DAIRY. 

Professor J. lloberlson, Uunadiun Dairy Commissioner, states that as a result 
of the assistance given by the Canadian Government in the establishment of 
experimental dairy stations, and sending experts round the country to demon¬ 
strate the best methods of butter and cheese making, &c., the number of 
creameries in Quebec and Ontario provinces has increased from two in 1891 to 
130 in 1896. In 1891, on Prince Edward’s Island, ten acres only was sow^n to 
maize; in 1896, 15,000 acres were so cultivated. The increase in the value of 
the exports of butter and cheese during the five years amounted to £1,500,000, 
60 per cent, of the cheese imported by Great Britain coming from Canada. 
The Department of Agriculture is now' pushing the export of poultry, egg, 
bacon, and other minor industries of the farm, os well as fresh fruits, such as 
peaches, pears, grapes, tomatoes, kc. By means of agents to be appointed in 
England the producers will bo kept advised of all the latest developments and 
requirements of the British market. 

Complaints have often been made that certain kinds of food taint the milk 
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and butter from cows. In many cases this is not due to the food, but to its 
misuse. Milk rapidly absorbs any odor; and a dirty yard, or the proximity 
of any badly-smellmg place or substance will impart its odor to the milk. 
Silage in the mangers at time of milking might impart a bad odor; but it 
would be more liable to do so from the soiled clothing and dirty hands of the 
people who have been serving out the silage and failed to cleanse themselves 
before milking the cows. Lucern also will impart a taint to milk if it is fed 
green to cows directly after being cut; but if left to wilt on the field for a few 
hours it will have no bad effect. As a general rule, cabbage, kail, turnips, and 
some other fodders will not taint the milk if fed shortly after the cows are 
turned out of the bails. 

Who can tell how many acres of natural pavsturage will maintain a cow year 
in and year out ? In some districts “ three acres and a cow would be a fair 
thing. In other localities a cow might starve on twenty acres. But suppose 
crops were grown especially to provide food for cows—a mixed crop, between 
May and beginning of October, and a crop of maize or sorghum between 
October and April —Mdiat number of cows could be supported on three acres ? 
Thirty-two tons of maize fodder have been grown near Adelaide, without 
irrigation, on one acre; this was the average of a large field. Put the year’s 
crop of cereals and of maize at 22 tons, made into silage, and give each 
cow 401bs. per day. This would keep three cows on an acre ; but lucern 
hay would be wanted also, and this would probably require two acres to yield 
enough for the three cows, so that we ccrac down to one cow per acre, 

Spurrey (Spergula arvensis) in Norfolk, England, is called Pick-purse. It 
grows about Ift. high, is a good fodder for all stock, but is a bad weedin arable 
land. It grows well on sandy, light soil. Seed was distributed to Branches of 
Agricultural Bureau seven years ago, without result. 

Silage alone is not sufficient for a milking cow; but long experience and 
careful observation have shown that a eomplete feed for an average good cow 
should consist of 451bs. ensilage, 5lbs. bran, lib. oilcake, and 8lbs lucern hay 
or clover hay. There are many places in this colony where the clover or lucern 
hay cannot be provided, and something else should be substituted possessing 
similar properties. Maize cut when the corn begins to glaze makes the best 
silage. 

It is not safe to accept results obtained under conditions differing from those 
under which we suffer. Dairy cattle which give surprising yields of butter 
and cheese in a country where the nourishing grasses are knee high throughout 
the season will be quite unprofitable wdicre they have to graze over a whole 
acre to get a single meal. Wc must have hardy, thrifty cattle for our hot and 
dry climate. Improve our “ common ” cows by crossing with Jersey or Ayr¬ 
shire pure bulls. 


Summer Fodders. —Maize, millets, sorghums, holcus, pumpkins, pie-melons, 
and other kinds of plants that are grown for summer and autumn fodder 
should never be sown too early, because the plants become checked by cold, 
and remain checked and stunted all the time. It would be better to sow rather 
late than too early. The average temperature required is 75® to 80® F. for 
these plants, and except in the very early districts, such as Baroota, and 
Telowie, it is better to sow in October than middle of September. Melons 
and pumpkins should be sown between rows of maize or sorghum, which will 
prevent the vines being blown about and injured. All fodder crops should be 
grown in drills, and be frequently cultivated to destroy weeds, and to let in air 
and prevent evaporation of moisture. If the surface is finely pulverised to a 
depth of 2in. and kept loose it will be as good as an irrigation. 
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HOUSEHOLD NOTES. 

Ptckled CHEBRrEK.—^Take 4lbs. cherries, after removing the stones and 
stems, 12lbs. sugar, loz. cloves, 1 pint water. Place in an enamel or brass pan, 
and boil slowly till sugar is melted; then boil quickly till the juice is clear; 
then add 1 wineglass of apple or wine vinegar. Bottle and cork closely. 

Rhitba^bb Jelly.— Wipe the stalks and cut them in inch lengths. Do not 
peel them. Put them in a porcelain kettle, to every pound of rhubarb add a 
gill of water. Stew ixnlil thoroughly cooked. Then strain the juice through 
a thick cloth. Measure it, and to every pint add a pound of sugar. Put the 
sugar and juice in a porcelain ketile. and boil for twenty minutes, or until 
a jelly is formed. Put away in tumblers or bowls. 

Stbaw Hats, To Bleach. —Any kind of straw goods may bo bleached by 
dissolving a little (»xalic acid in scalding water. Place the article in a clean 
glazed pan or wooden vessel, cover with the solution for five minutes, keeping 
it under with a clean stick. Then dry in the sun. Half an ounce of acid to a 
gallon of water will generally' suffice. 

GiNtJER Beer.— Bruise 2ozh. best ginger, and boil tw’enty minutes in 6qts. 
water. Strain it. Add lib. crystal sugar and loz. cream of tartar. Stir until 
all the sugar is dis.solved. Pour it into an earthen jar, add twenty drops oil of 
lemons, or thirty drops essence of lemons, and ^oz. tartaric acid. Let stand until 
the hand can be comfortably held in it—temperature about 112" F. Then add 
tw'o tablespoon fills good yeast; stir well, and bottle at once in strong bottles. 
It will be ready for use in a week. 

Stove Polish. —Mix 4ozs. of sulphate of iron (copperas), 2ozs. bone-black, 
and 2ozs. black lead with sufficient water to make a creamy paste. 

Hard Soda Soai*. —lOlbs. Greenbank’s double-refined 98 per cent caustic 
soda in an earthenware or iron vessel w'ith 40lbs. (4galls.) water. L* t stand 
till cooled to 80'^ F. Melt 75lbs. clean tallow or gr(‘ase, from mlt. Skim 
and let it settle out any impurities. Weigh off of the clear liquid grease 
and j)ui into a large vessel—say, a tub. Next po^tr in, in a thin stream, the 
dissolved soda, stirring all the time with flat wooden stirrer, ?!in. broad, till the 
whole is mixed and smooth. Line a large square tank wdth calico, pour in the 
mixture, cover with rugs to keep warm. Leave to cool and form three or four 
days; then cut the 120lbs. cake of soap into bars with a piece of wire The 
proportions must be exact; the lye mmf be poured into the grease, then 
stirred until smooth and uniform and not longer. Keep well covered to cool 
slowly. Keep the soap for a time before using. 

Chystal Fbeit.—F or pears, apricots, peaches, &c., prepare n synip of 
lib. sugar and half a pint water for each pound of fruit, boiled and skimmed 
during five or six minutes. 8kin or peel the fruit very tliiuly, and simmer it 
in just enough water to cover it until tender, but do not allow it to become 
mushy or to break. Fruit should have been only just ripe and firm when 
taken off tree. Then lift carefully from the water and drain off the water well, 
and place the fruit in the boiling syrup; let it simmer four lo five minutes. 
Take off from the fire; let it stand in syrup till next day. Drain off the syrup, 
thicken it with a little more sugar, and bring it to a boil, and pour over the 
fruit again. Repeat this process (thickening the syrup each day) four timc.s 
more. The fruit may be put over the fire each time after adding tJie sjTup, 
and boiled slowly two or three minutes. Finally, at any convenient time, take 
the fruit out of the syrup, place it on wire trays, and expose in the sun or in ft 
CoqI oTcn till the surface is dry enough. 
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pRiriT Paste. —Raspberries, currants, strawberries, apricots, and all soft 
fruits can be made into fruit paste in the following way:—Take the fruit when 
fully ripe, purify from strigs, &c., remove pips or stones (if any) either before 
or after boiling; boil till quite thick over a very slow fire, stir all the time to 
prevent burning: spread half an inch thick on strips of old calico, free from 
fluff, and expose to sun heat until tough and elastic; then sprinkle with coarse 
sugar cr 38 tals, cut into cubes, and pack up for use, 


FARM PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co, reportOctober 3Ut, 1897. 

ITnforlunatelj' we have to report the weather during October altogether too fine and pleasant 
for the agriculturists, particular!in tlie northern areas. A few intermittent showers have 
freshened up crops in some odd places, hut the month, which is always a critical one for 
farmers, has this year been most hsastrous. It was fean^d hy some* that the favorable prospects 
apparently existing at the beginning of September could only he maintained by genial showers 
and mild weather until the end of October, as the drier districts ha<i not received a real subsoil 
soaking for past couple of yeai’s, hut unfortunately the rain has held off and the weather con¬ 
tinued too warm with now and then very hot winds for time of year. 

The wheat plant, hardy as it is, however, has in consequence succumbed throughout most of the 
dry districts, we fear beyond recovery even should rain come within the next few days, although 
it w'ould benefit crops in the moistcr localities. Blank failure again stares in the face iiumy 
farmers, particularly outside Goydei’s line of rainfall, and tin* question is now being seriously 
discussed amongst agriculturisth whether it would not be in tlic best interests of ihecountrjMo 
remove them, at almost any (jost, on t > good lands Muthin districts having ti IxHter rainfall, not 
now being cultivated. 

Haymaking is now' in full swing, with, unfortunately, but poor results in many places ; 
and as the w'heat harvest w ill commence in a few' davs, and the export trade in floiy has prac¬ 
tically ceased, supplies of wheat on hand are consider*d sufficient to tide over till the new' 
conies in. The local value of this cereal has dropped something like Gd. p(T bushel, although 
European market.s remain steady, and the outlook regards price is favorabltJ for the coming 
export season. It is, however, doubtful whether w'o shall have much to dispose* of, and at any 
rate impossible to estimate at present the probable quantity. Millers’ offal lines maintain their 
value relatively much higher than intercolonial quotations, owing to the few' mills w'hieh are 
now operating. Feeding grains arc in slack demand, and a hand-to-mouth trade only being 
done in expo(‘tatit>n of new' local oats and f<*ecling barley coming forward soon. Ohaff mer¬ 
chants and large biiyera in this line are at moment indisposed to give the prices asked by 
growers, so that there is a wide range in quotations at present, and it is probahh* that importa- 
tations may be resumed, as intercolonial mtes are low'er. 

The demand for potatoes is being supplied by locals, and as the* hot weather is rapidly 
ripening those grown on the plains, although the rrop is very light, values are at moment 
easier. Onione are also cheaper from the same cause. AVhi'ut—South Australian has h(*en 
sobl at 5s. per bushel, one good-sized parcel of old delivered at port of shipment. Flour— 
Export orders booked seme time ago are being executed in small lots at £12 158., whilst daily 
w'ants are supplied at from £13 to £13 10s. for best roller. Bran, Is. 2d. to Is. 2jd.; pollard, 
Is. 2id. Chaff, £5 5s. to £5 158. per 2,240lbH. bags in dumped, f.o.b., Port Adelaide. 
Oats—Local dun, from 2s. lOd, to 3s.; stout New Zealand feed, 38. 3d. to 3s. fid. Potatoes 
—Locals, £5 to £fi 10s. Onions—New, local, £6. 

Baiev Peodvoe. 

In the dairy' produce market business has been very active, and although supplies of butter 
should now be increasing, a decided tendency to falUng off in quantity is already show'n, 
W'^hich is leading speculators to operate keenly, with result that although a small surplus 
beyond present requirements is available, the market has steadily hardened, and there? will be 
very' little for European shipment; there is, howrever, some trade doing in weal cm and over- 
border directions w’hlch could be considerably increased if quantities were procurable. As w'e 
anticqmted, the easing in value of eggs did not rjontinue lon^, and for the past couple of 
weeks there has in this line been a decided improvement in price, export buyers being very 
anxious to secure. Bacon has continued scarce, but without quotable alteration in value. 
New season’s cheese is now cfiming forward in fair quantities, but the limited supply of 
matured available prevents any reduction in price of the latter, and prospects in this line 
favor the opinion that choesemakers will continue to realise good prices for their product, 
Almonds have been moving steadily. Honey and beeswax find ready sale. In poultry the 
month’s business has established the highest record for prices realised during the past twenty 
years, and although this must be accounted for to some extent by the lessened supply owing 
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to biul seasons, the very brisk demand for Western Australia justifies us in recommending 
greater attention to the poultrr yard, as both poultry and eggs must continue to be largely 
imported by our Western neigtibors for years to come. 

To-day’s selling rates are as follows .'—Factory and creaniorj' fresh butter in prints from 
9jd. to 10}d. ; private separator, dairy, and well-packed store Iwixes, 8jd. to 9Jd. ; bulk, in 
full supply, selling readily at 9jd. to 9|d. Hen eggs, 9|d. ; duck, lOJd. New season’s 
cheese, 7d. tt) 7|d. ; matured large to loaf, 8jd. to 9d. ; prime New Zealand, in cases, 9d to 
lOd,, duty paid. hVtory-cured sides of bacon, yjd. to 9Jd. ; farm flitches, BJd. to 9d.; 
hams, 8j*d to I0|d. Clear extracted honey, 2|d. to 3d.; beeswax, Is. Softshell almonds, 
3d. to 3jd.; kernels, 6d. Coops of m#*di!iiu to fair hens sell at from Is. lOd. to 28. 3d. each ; 
roosters, 28. to 38. : ducks, 2s. 2d. to 3s. Id. ; geese, 4.s. to 48. 9d. ; pigeons, 9d.; turkeys, 
in medium condition, lOid. per Ih, live w-eight, fair table hird.8, Is. IJd. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Ahthurton.—S ince previous report we have had just over ?in. of rain, not enough* 
however, to put much in tanks and dain.s. eonseqnently ruauv will be out of water by the 
end of the year. Hay harvesting will soon he general, the crop being light. 

Bohdfktowx.— Crops genenilly h.ive suffered from dry weather, but with a good rain soon 
the harvest will he salisfai'tory Stock have much imjuoved, and shearing is about finished. 
Fruit gardens look well, and an' fairly free fiorn disease. 

Howhii.i..—T he hot dry weather during the past few weeks has enu.sed the crops to go otf 
considerably, especially on the rank patches A good garni full of rain is urgently required to 
fill out the grain 

iii'TK. —The CMps are lr)!>king very well, esper-ially tho.se drilled in, Avhich show a mark(*d 
improvement over the broadcasted Clops Rainfall for September, 1*050 in ; for Oetober, to 
ISth, O'HOin. 

Chkuuv fiARDKNs.—The weather during the past month has been very favorable for the 
crops. 

(h.AUK —We have onh had 0*C.50in of rain since last report, several cool changes passing 
along without mueh rain. Although the crops are not yet showing the effects of the dry 
weather to any extent, a good soaking rain would materially improve the yi Id. The drilled 
crops look very well, but generally tliose bioadoasted w ithmt manun* will be light. Apricots 
and plums promise onI^ a light crop, but the apples and vines show very well. 

(’RV8TAL Brook. —The siNison’s piospecd.*; are not eheering. The grasses and wheat are 
diying off in muny places, and unleMs we get a good soaking rain the returns will he very iwor. 

Dawson. —'Pho continue I dry, hot, windy dajs and frosty nights have driven away all 
hope of a i‘rop, rjuite half of the wheat having already tierished There will be no hay, and a.s 
feed in now very poor, and dam.s dry, oi nearly so, the outhnik is most serious. 

Uawlkr Ri\ RH.~-The dry weather during the past few weeks has had a very serious elfe<*t 
on the ci-ops, though those on fallow land are holding out fairly v^ell. Haymaking has 
commenced, hut the yield will he very light. Stock aie in good condition, and feed plentiful 
in places. Fruit trees and vines are liealthy and pretty free from from disease, but the setting 
of fruit is rather light. Bees are .swarming freely, and the prospei'.ts for the honey season are 
fairly good. JRainfall for October, to 19th, 0*140m. 

Gladstone.—O win^ to the hot drying wduds the crops are going back a lot, and rain is 
badly wanted. Feed is plentiful, the gras** being still nice and green. 

JoHNSBURO.—The weather continues ^cry unfavorable, and unless a good soaking rain falls 
soon very few crops will rotuni »t*o<l; many are already past re(*overy. Stock are in fair 
< ondition, hut ftied will soon become scarce. 

K AWN A.—After about a fortnight’s hot dry weather we got about an inch of rain early in 
October, which did the crops a lot of good. »Sincc then the weather has set in very dry, and 
the ei*ops are short and light, Stock are in good condition. 

Kanmantoo.—D uring past few weeks the weather has been very dry, and the crops hare 
made little progress. The haj* crops w ill he light, and grass scarcer than usual. Shearing is 
in full swing, but the wool will bo light, though in good condition. 

liUciNHALE.—We have been favonri with splendid .seasonable weather, having had rain on 
nine days during the month. Crops look well, and a good harvest is assured. Shearing will 
begin soon, and the clip promises to bo good. Ticks and other vermin have been more than 
usually troublesome during the autumn and winter. Aphis on peach trees is also troublesome. 

MAmAND.—The past month has seriously afferdod the harvt'sf prospects. Hay will be short 
and scarce, and, unless we have a good soaking rain, the wheat crop will ho but little better 
than last year. The manured crops still look mttc*h l)etter than those broadcasted. Feed is 
toly good, and stock improving in condition. Rainfall since previous report has been under 
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Mvadows. —The weather haR been hot and sultry, but a fair fall of rain has since improved 
the crops and grass to a slight extent. 

Mfxrosb. —The crops close to Melrose look well, and the hay will go from 1 ton to 1^ tons 
per acre. On the plains the crop will bo poor, llainfall for October, to 20th, 0’370in. 

Mouoan. —The general prospects of the harvest are not nearly so good as they were a month 
since, the cinps suffering severely from dry weather and strong winds. 

Mount Bryan East.— The continued dry weather is having a very serious effect on the 
crops, and unless good rain falls soon the returns will Im‘ veiy poor indeed. 

Mount Cosipass. —The crops arc looking w'cll, and stock improving in condition. A heavy 
hailstorm did considerable injury to the onion crops. 

Mi'ndooha. —Hots winds and clouds of dust have been experienced lately, and groat fears 
are entertained for the crops. Haymaking will start in a few days, and the yield will be very 
light, in many (ases below last year’s return. Feed is more plentiful than usual, but there 
is a scarcity of stock owing to the numerous deaths. Rain is anxiously looked for. 

Mount Remark aule. —’J’ho crops are suffering from the dry weather, and a good fall of 
rain is badly needed, especially on the plains. 

Nantaw’arra. —Rainfall for month, l‘5l0in. The strong diying winds experienced during 
the past few weeks has had a very bad effect on the crops. Stock of all kinds are in good 
condition. 

Pine Forest. —The weather has been very hot, w’ith strong drying W'iiuls and occasional 
light showers. Crops generally are bad condition, and both hay and wheat will be light. 
Stock are in good condition. Fruit trees bearing w'ell. Rainfall since previous report. 
l*320in. 

Port Elliot. —Feed ami crops doing w'ell, but more rain is wanted. The apple crop will 
be very light, many trees having borne no blossom. 

Port (Ibemein. —Owing to drying winds and absence of rain the crops have gone off very 
much, and the avc'mge both for wheat and ha\ will b(» poor, iiainfall for OctolH^r, to 20th, 
0*130in. 

UuoRN,—Only a few light show’ers have fallen since previous report, and the crop pros{>ect8 
are ver)" gloonn. On the plains the crops are beyond recovery, and even in the more favored 
spots they wull be very light. What wheat is left is too short for hu}. 

Saddle w'ORTH. —Feed is very little ahead of what it was last year. A good rain before this 
month is out w’ould benefit the bay crops, w bieh lately have not mjtdo the pn)gre.ss expected. 
Sorghum has been got in under very favorable conditions this month. Rainfall for September, 
2-180in., a little above the aveiage; total for past nine months, 13'470in., aveiage (sevonletm 
years) 15*758in. Rainfall for October, to 20th, O'OSOin. 


EFFECTS OF LIME ON SOILS AND CROPS. 

Lime is a valuable plant food, but its real worth is in its physical effect on 
the soil. 

If applied to sandy soil it fills up openings, makes the particles adhere 
closely together, causes them to retain moisture better, and to absorb less heat 
during the day and retain more at night. On clay soils it separates the 
particles, making the soil more porou.s and etisier for the passage of water and 
air, and tlierefore much warmer and easier to work. 

Lime also hastens the decay of vegetable matter. If the soil is sour an 
application of lime will swx'eten it, and if a green crop is ploughed under, lime 
will prevent the soil from becoming acid. 

In giving a dressing of lime it is best put on a ploughed surface. This 
should be done either in the autumn or early in spring, before the growing 
season begins. It is not necessary to plough the lime in, as it will soon work 
its way down into tlie sod. 

Lime should never be mixed with acid phosphates or ammoniated fertilisers. 
ITie best results are obtained when the soil is kept well supplied with the 
mineral ingredients, phosphoric acid, and potash. Nitrogen can be furnished 
by growing a green crop, and ploughing it under. This plan, if followed, will 
gradually increase the productive capacity of any soil, 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Monday, Octobek 4. 

Present—Mr. F. K. H. W. Kriehauff (Chairman), Sir S. Davenport, Hon. 
A. W. Saiulford, Messrs. Samuel Goode, W. C. Grasby, M. Holtze, Thomas 
Hardy, 'J\ Price, T. B. Robson, W. F. Snow, C. J. V^alentine, and A. Molineux 
(Secretary). 

Fertilisers Act. 

The Minister intimated that the question of bringing guano under the 
operation of the Fertilisers Act would be dealt with in connection wdth the 
amending Act to be introduced. 

Ckmsiderahlc discussion took place on the prospect of finding deposits of 
high-grade phosphatic rocks on Vt)rko's Peninsula, where rocks containing 
from *1 per ctmt. of ]))toKphoric acid and upwards have already been found in 
tw'o localities. 

Donations and Exchanges. 

'Fhe Sr:f;iij:TAKY announced recidpt of usual exchanges from Agricultural 
Dcj)artrnenls. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Ch At KM AN read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical I’apers: — 

lf>R. atid Satnu of Ihu'tn'in iti VjM tlk —Hitherto it has been 

geiu'ially (k c (‘pUsl as u fia t that the bacteria present in such nnlk depend largely upon the 
anioiiut of dirt and tilth m hicii finds its into milk after it is draun from the udder. 
Si'hultz, and others sine<% a> well m- <|uite lately I)i. V A. Moore, have, hovrever, found that 
it has been nuposHihlc in mobt cases to obtain milk fr(‘e from batterii wdien drawn directlj’’ into 
sterile tiasks. The-e (Jigduisms must, tiierefore, gain aecess to the milk through their 
locali«ttion and mnltipljeation in the milk duets, from which they a«e removed chiefly w'ith 
the fore milk (up to duo,o(){t in a ( ubu* eentinietre), as the last milk contains but very few ; 
in fact, \ou may obtain almost Ntenlised milk from the last half of the milk if drawn diiec’tly 
int(» piopc rly-prc'paj'cd flasks. The bacteria, w'hich bc*come localised in the milk duot.s, are for 
the greater part rapidly aeid-producung organisms, »e., they ferment milk .sujjar-fonning acids. 
Gas-produeing lau tc ria arc" pr<»sumedly the resiiit of extornal camfanii* a’lon. The sugar- 
fermenting biu ter.a make it necc‘ssary to pa^teuribc lb** milk at onec", if its normal composition 
is to be letniuc'd. Much of tlu' inttwtirml trouble arising from fet'ding infants w’ith ordinarily 
nantHuriscsl milk is undoubte lly duc‘to the prosenoe of acids pioduecd before the pd-^teuriBation 
by sugar-fermenting bacteria derived from the milk ducts. 

159 C^(Jhn Moth .—Baron von Schilling, a well-known natmal philosopher, had invented 
in noil glass traps, which lu> attracts and kills thousands of moths of all kinds, lie 
offered sini'O u prize tor the cheapest glass trails, wdiich w'as gained by llochna Bros., of 
Frankfurt on the Odor. This tirm sells 100 for Os 3d., or for £3; and received 700 

orders for 33, 0t)0 glass traps. In llu^ last nniuhor of the Pract cal RaUjeher fuer Obsiuud 
(JarttH, Baron von »S('hilling gives n'sults. Amongst many, Baron von der Planitz, in Tyrol, 
used 6,2U0 gla«»s traps, at a total cost of 400 gulden (^33 Is,), in his orchard of Oalville apples 
lie is perfectly satisfled that the expense was fully covered by the ciop being so much freer 
from latorpillars 8o fat 1 bad wiitt^ n for i}\e Journal of July ; but it w^as thought adnsahle 
to await fuitlu’c confinnation, which 1 received on Octolier l.st in a number of the Ohatbau^ a 
monthly periodical established in 1880, and edited by Rev. KaiUriiszmann for the Wiirtemberg 
Pomological Society. In this number in an article by Insiiector of Gartlcns Ph. Held, of 
IXohenheim, fiom which I take the following:—Mr. Held asks --** Why shall we wait for the 
caterpillars to conceal themselves, and to kill them at that time ? Why do we not catch tlie 
moths, so that they cannot lay their f* Jf there are no eggs, you will not have any fruit 
spoilei by the caterpilhirs! It w^as Baron H. von Scbilling who invented the glass (raps 
which have proved themselves as most excellent during the last two years, I catch in these 
traps codlin moths, and ever so many other noxious insc'its for fruits, vines, and kitcdien 
vegetables. And now how to catch them ! You can use any old glass for preserving jams ; 
put a w ire atnund it, so as to be able to hang it in a tree ; or better, get the glass traps of 
Jiochna Bros. If you remove them in autumn they ought to last many years. These traps, 

I) 
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of fhd«s!e of half a litre {nearly a pint), are half-filled with a solution of sugar, thiokcr than 
sugar water, hut not as thick as treacle, and a teaspoonful of apple jelly or stewed apples 
(pap). As soon as this mixture fermenU, after some days, suspend the traps in the apple or 
pear trees. I caught frequently in one glass at night from twenty to twenty-six codlin moths, 
uf course you will at times renew the Uquor. I say catch the moths, and thus prov(wit the 
females from destroying so many fruits by laying their egg in the blossom.’^ 

160. The Gipny Caterpillar. — Harper'» Magazine of last August states, in an article on it, 
that it had already overrun 220 square miles in the State of Massachusetts, devastated 
enormous districts, and their presence is also noted by a most repulsive stench. It is hairj^ 
soot-gray, the female milky white, dotted with crimson and blue, of the thickness and length of a 
pill phial. The gypsy moth, on an average, lays about 600 eggs in a spongy cluster. Officially 
700,000 clusters w'ore destroyed in 1891 in only one distiict. By unresttiefed increase of a' 
single pair the entire vegetation of the United States would soon be devourod. Arsenical 
spraying does not kill them ; a creosotic compound kills the eggs; but collection by hand has 
proved the best, although spraying with petroleum on stones, where they seek cover, and then 
burning them, is also in vogue. Birds are not hearty feedt^rs even of the eggs. Every tree- 
trunk is bandaged, as the caterpillar is nocturnal, and prefers at sunrise to crawl from his high 
forage down the Irimks to shady spots. But they are also searched for at dizxy heights in the 
trees by quite an army of uniformed men. Some 42,000,000 of trees have been inspected, 
besides building walls and fences exceeding 400,000. liesults so far have jnsrifind the outlay, 
and the penning up of the gipsy is a wonderful achievement, withotil a parullol in thehistoty 
of economic entomology. The egg-hearing female cannot ll\. The State will not rest until 
the moth is ubi-olutely extirpated from his prc'sent confines; but the nation, as well as this 
single plucky State, should assist. 

161 Fodders. —J)r. Emil J*otts reports on the exhibition of fodders at Hamburg, some of 
which are less known, viz:—1. Cakes made from the geims of maize, N^hieh are removed 
when maize is used for brewing beer in the United States as containing too much oil, and 
after being pressed you will find in the cakes from 8 ]>er evni. to 10 per cemt, of fat, from 20 
per cent, to 30 per cent, of ulhumeii and l/il per cent, of starch. Containing geiiemlly 36 per 
cent, of nitrogenous and fatty substances, these cakes are an excellent fodder. 2. Kola fodder is 
the meal from the nut of Cola, or Sterculia acuminata, growing in (Central and Western Africa. 
The nut is there much consumed as a food and as a medicine. Th(< most important nourish¬ 
ment in the put is that it contains so much more thMne or caffeine than even the coffee-bean 
itself, viz., more than 2 per cent, against from 0*8 per cent, to 0*9 per cent, in coffee. There 
is no doubt that, as coffee is a good by-fodder for horses, from ftg. to lOg. of powdered 
kola-nut per day is very good for poor or tired out horses. The nut should not be fed to 
fowls, being almost a poison for them, and more so than coffee-beans- 3. After the system of 
Herr Podewils, the city of Hamburg exhibited, as fodder for fish and fowls, meat meals, fish 
meals, and blood meals, made from the animal wastes in the city, except from UTiimals which 
had died from contagious diseases For fowls the meal is mixed with eight to ten times as 
many boiled potatoes, bran, or chaffed hay. It is cheap at Hs. for 200158., and about as 
effective as the best corn. Twenty-five hens laid during last March, with this food, 450 eggs. 
The meat meal fontains 94| per cent, of dry substance, 56*1 per cent, nitrogenous matter, 
60*6 digestible albumen, 16*8 of fat, and 18*2 of ashes. For the first few weeks pigs may 
also be fattened upon these meals, but not later on, or the bacon will be too soft. 

162. Starch for Calves —Andre Gouin and others use now the potato starch as a 
suceedaneum instead of fats, linseed, &o., for feeding calves, viz., 60g. of starch to 1| pints 
of skim milk. Half of the milk is slowly boiled, and while the starch is added to if it is 
stirred to prevent it getting into lumps, and then the rest of the milk is added to make 
the mixture cool enough. 

Prohibition of Introduction of Bulbs from Japan, 

Mr. Holtze said he had received information from the Kew Gardens that 
bnlbs of Liliums had been received from Japan affected by some disease of a 
very serious nature. He thought that it would be well to recommend that the 
introduction of bulbous plants from Japan should be prohibited for the present 
until they knew whether the disease would attack onions, &c. Nothing of real 
value would be kept out, and the serious consequences which would result from 
the introduction of any new disease would justify .such action, Mr, Snow said 
it would be a difficult matter to enforce such prohibition, as the officers of 
steamers trading with Japan frequently brought bulbs with them, and these 
were disposed of in the colony. Mr. Hahby agreed, but thought the matter 
of sufficient importance to warrant the action suggested by Mr. HolUe. It 
was decided to ask the Minister to prohibit the introduction of bulbs from 
Japan. 
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Destruction of Weeds. 

Mr. Harpy mentioned that in some districts the landowners had just been 
served with notices to destroy plants of Asphodelus fistulosiis growing on their 
land. As the plant was already in seed it meant that to simply cut them up 
would distribute the plant all over land at present clean. Unless the plants 
were burnt it M'ould be far better to leave them alone this season. Mr. Holtze 
said it was useless cutting up the plant now, as the seeds would ripen in the 
pods. The plants should be cut up he cut up before they begin to flower. Mr. 
Valkntixe said this weed was as far north as Hergott, and he had several 
cases come under his notice of sheep and catile being killed by it. He did not 
think it w'ds actually poisonous, but it undoubtedly had an injurious effect on 
stock. It Avas, however, never eaten when there was anything else to be had. 
It was decided to ask the Minister to call the attention of the local authorities 
to the fact tliat it was no use cutting up the weed now unless it was afterw^ards 
galh(*red together and burnt. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved to act as members of the under¬ 
mentioned lirantdies; — Dawson, llcv. Thos. Wotherall ; Quom, Messrs. Chas. 
Potter aiid D Haker; Jlennuirk, Messrs. F. J. Burrill, H. H. Swdney, and H. 
Fitch; Narridy. Messrs. Jno. Liddlo and J. C. Myatt. 

Reports by Branches. 

The SnoRETARY reported receij»t since previous meeting of thirty-seven 
reports of Branch meetings. 


Monday, October 18 . 

Present—Mr. F. E. H. W. Krichauff (Chairman), Sir Samuel Davenport, 
Messrs, S. Goode, W. V, (irasby, Thoa. Hardy, T. Price, W. F. Snow, C. J. 
Valentine, and A, Molineux (Secretary). 

Finance. 

The Finance Committee reported expenditure to date £74 Os. 4d. for con¬ 
tingencies. Accounts to the amount of £220 10s. 2d. w’cre passed for payment. 
The (chairman explained that the heavy expense was due to the accounts for the 
printing of the Journal of Agriculture and Industry for two months coming 
together. 

Bureau Office. 

Considerable discussion took place on the question of office accommodation. 
It was pointed out that the present accommodation was insufficient, and that the 
many valuable exchanges received were not readily available for reference owing 
to want of room to arrange them. Members thought the library should be made 
as complete as possible for the benefit of members of the Bureau and others. 
It was decided to wait on the Minister and ask for more office room. 

Annual Report. 

The Secretary tabled annual report of the Bureau for year ending June 30, 
1897. It WRS left to the Chairman and Secretary to sign and forward to the 
Minisler of Agriculture. 

Donations and Exchanges. 

The Secretary announced gift of a number of glass traps for catching codlin 
and ^ other presented by the South Australian Glass Bottle Co.; also 

receipt of usual exebanges from various agricultural departments. 
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Extracts and Translations- 

The CHArKMAN read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers:— 

163. Cut Potatoea.'^A. Gizaid gives in, the Journal d'Agriculture piatique results of his 
experiiiipTits during three years with five different varieties of potatoes. Keekoniug the 
produce from tlio whole tuber weighing lOOg. (nearly 3 oz.) at 100, he found on an average 
that if a potato of lOOg. weight was cut once the produce of one set was 69-36, or nearly 30 
pel cent, less , if one of 200g. (nearly 6cz.) onco cut, the produce was 82, or 18 per cent, loss; 
if one of 300g. (about 8Joz.) cut into three pieces, the produce was 74. Two tubers of 60g. 
each planted together produced 95 36; three of 30g. each 89*12. In all cases he had the 
largest return from w hole tubers of medium w'cight. 

164. Orotvth of Jreea from Seed. - Di. (Ueslar believes, after a numluT of expeiiments, 
chiefly with the steds of pines, that an increased growth of trees is hereditary if the set^ds ha^e 
been collected from trees in w*aijner climates. A ]iooier gr owth was apparent at least fur a 
number of years, if the seeds w ere collected either fiom a greater height above the sea, or 
more northerly (and therefore in Europe in a colder <*limate). How long this difforen(5e in the 
grow'th will be observable has not j^ct beem detennined. 

165. Ferments TraHsplmiiedinto Vineyards. —Pi'ofcs.'^or Hr. Mulh^r, of'J liurgau, says you can 
induce a quicker and a cloMner fermentation in must if you lake, lught day^ before the gcmcral 
vintage, a cettain quantity of healthy, uiiinjunjd grapes, press them and allow the must to 
ferment w^ell eovered Of this add at tlie general vintage from two to two ancl-a-lialf pints 
to every 22gal)» w-hile crushing the grap€*s. You can still improvi* this by adding pure 
cultures of bacteria to the first pressed must. Dr. Miillcr. how’cver, r(‘curs to his former state¬ 
ment, that he thinks th(‘ vine}aid itself can bo inoculated with In ttt'T ferments by using pine 
eultuies w’ith while grapes until the must feiineiits, piess them, bring the hu.^ks to the vineyaid, 
and hoe them at once into the soil I'his maj after some }eai8 make the use of pure (‘ultures 
from renowned vineyards unneceasaiy. To bring the liquid sediment ot fennents info the 
vineyard is less successful, as the cells geneially do not ^how- then any ^if^lht^, especial!} as 
it be omos decomposed in the ground, and kills any yet living cells 

166. Pannonian Ti'efoxl. - Tnfohum pannonxeum is recommeiuled by Dr. Si elder, of Suisse 
Control Station for Seeds, as a good permanent fodder plant, suitable in hilly districts. It is 
a native >f the Caijiathians of Hungary, grow's but slowly the fiisl year; but lan be cut twice 
a year afterwards, at the time the first flowers begin to show-. It grows to a height of about 
3ft, 6in., and is nearly as good as red clover. 

167. Peas Destroyei bv a fungus {Ascochyta pisi hh)^ have been obseived at severa 
localities in Pomerania. It appears at an earlier or laier time, spieads from the neck of the 
root upw ards and downwards, blackens and kills the plant. Seeds have been found to 
transmit the fungus, against which as yet no remedy is known. [I belitve 1 have observed 
it here this year.—C h. Agl D.] 

168. Bommeal ,—Pjofessor Maiuker says that the result of experiments made w ith bonemea 
is, that its value as a manure is chiefly in connection with its contents of nitir»gon. In fait, 
in light tandy hoil, oats and barhy show'ed only fioin 20 to 30 per cent, less ; in a loamy soil, 
from 30 to 45 per cent, less grain than another plot manured with nitrate of soda. The 
efficscy of phosphoric acid in boncmeal against that soluble in waftris insignificant, and 
especially after the first year, except w^here sulphuric acid hud been used with the bones to 
such an extent as was necessary to fonn di-calcium phosphate. 

] 69. Manuring of Vines and Quality of Wines. —Vines do not require so much plant-food for 
the formation of grapes as for the wood and leaves. While the hectare (2J acres) of vines 
gave, in 1892, only HSgalls. of wine, and took from the soil 74lbs. of nitrogen, 221b8. of 
phosphoric acid, and S'ilbs. of potash; the crop of 1893, consisting of 1,221 galls., required 
821hs. of nitrogen, 231b8. of phosphoric acid, and 102lbs. of potash. .4 crop wdiich thus was 
nearly ten times as large consumed little more, except as regards potash. Formerly it w^as 
granted that to manure vines would injure the quality of the wine. Tliis is doubted 
bv Mr, A. Muntz. In the champagne, vines receive a very large quantity of manure at the 
planting, and afterw ards every year 250lb8. of nitrogen, 24211)8. of phosphoiic acid, and 
256)bB. of potash, although only 841bs. of nitrogen, 481bs. of phosphoric acid, and 941hs of 
potash are required for the year. Nearly the same is done in Medoc, Exa/itly the finest wines 
receive most manure, and thus the old objection must fall to the pround. It should be 
mentioned, how ever, that animal manuie is only used as a compost, and it is mentioned by 
him as not impossible that mineral manures, which atd quickly, might not be so innocuous. 

170. The Toad. x. A. Kirkland, M.8., Assistant Entomologist of the United Slates 
declares from his full investigationR that the food of the toad (Bufo Untxgxn huh) consist of 87 
]^r cent, of actually mjiuious insects against only 1 { per cent., which may be considered bene¬ 
ficial to man. He devours wonns, snails, sow bugs, millepcds, grasshojipers and crickets, and 
IS particularly fond of ams, dso gipsy-moths, potato beetles, spiders, occasionully a ladybird, 
an ichneumon fly, and it likes carrion-beedes. The English experiences of the toad are 
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CBseutially similar, and no further comment upon the valuable services of this useful aiuphibian 
ivS necessary. Besides, it is quite harral<*es, not vimomous, although ugly, and it is to l>e 
hoped that the popular prejudice gieatly bused upon old superstition will die out so that the 
loud shall he protected as the fanners* and especially also the gardeners’ friend. Unfortu¬ 
nately it is only too sc rce in 8outh Australia. 

171. Grafting Vines .—To simplify the process of grafting vine.** on American slocks, Dr. L. 
Krdzer has invented an implement in appearance like a sewing-machine, at w’hich he sit«. 
After titling the stocks which appear to be one or two years rild nxit^^d vines to the graft, he 
liolds them where they join thivnigh an opening, vhen by treading the pedal they are well 
tied together in half a minute, apparently by an indiaruhber band. 

17’i. Al nit (a similar fungus to that whieh enables pea-flowering plants to form nodules on 
their roofs, and to assimilate nitiogen from the air), has been found by Mr ('aron, of Hesse, 
and separaterl as a pure culture, which is said to «nahle cereals to get nitrogen from the air. 
It is sairl that a small quantity of the Bacillus Elleiihachensis Alpha, on sale in little bottles 
under the Tmm(‘ of AJinit, ai the chemical manufactory of Beyer & Co., at Klherfcld, is sufficient 
f(»r half an acre, ami to obtain a luxurious gmwth of all cereals without any nitrogenous 
mamiic. The Minister of Agriculture of Pnig^ia desires the Cermau expeiiraental stations to 
try A Unit this coming season. 

New Branch. 

The formation of a Branch of the Bureau at Forster, on tlio east side of the 
River Murray, was approved, with the following gentlemen as members:— 
Messrs. F, Towill, W. Johns, A. Johns, H. Fidge, J. R. Bolt, jun., C. Topsfield, 
J. Sears, F. Johns, S. Sears, J. Prosser, and S. H. Plummer. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Finniss, Mr. J. Chibnall; Belair, Messrs. H. Halstead and O. 
Nootnagel; Kadina, Messrs. J. H, Inglis and H. A. Heath, jun ; Maitland, 
Messrs, John Hill and William Wilson; Yankalilla, Mr. Thomas Stacey; 
Bidaklava, Messrs. J. Crawford and (^. H. Reid; Lyrup, Mr. A. Weaver. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Secretary reported receipt since previous meeting of twenty-eight 
reports of Branch meetings. 


REPORTS OF BRANCHES. 

Naracoorte, September 8. 

Present—Messrs. (). Hunt (Chairman), D. Mcluncs, H. Buck, J. Wynes 
A. Limbert, J. D. S?nith, and R. U. Paris (Hon. Sec.). 

Binder and Header v. Stripper. —Mr. Buck read the following paper 
on this subject;— 

I have had much experience with both these machincH, and 1 consider fanners should use 
the string binder, although some say that there is too much work in threshing. 1 think you 
arc well repaid for that by the stack of straw you have for your stock as a 8tau<l-by for the 
winter. Then again the red rust may set in in a crop when green, and by (uittiug it down 
and stooking it the grain will he* hardened, and theiehy prevent the rust from going any 
further, Jf the. farmer waits until the crop is fit to strip it is ruined by the red rust. If 
inowe.d down and stocked the farmer will have a better cliance to save* his eroji against 
fire. J liave seen heavy rain or heavy wind set in before the i^rop was ready to strip and 
ruin half of it. A lot of this could be avoided b}’^ using the binder; it also keeps the ground 
free from weeds. 1 have had some experience in stripping, and always find the stripper 
waste from Ibush. per acre upwartls and spreads weeds, whilst the hinder will gather it 
all in. Just a few I'emarks re threshing. If a farmer cannot get a thresher the stripper 
will do instead. Fasten the stripper down facing the comb towards the By wlieel of the 
horse works, working the belt on the jmlioy. It can be easily worked by one horse if 
changed about. It will rec|uiro four men to work the machine, and a hoy to drive the 
horse. The stripper is fed the same way os the thresher, letting the straw go through. 
On this principle a farmer can thresh from twenty to twenty-five nags a day and have his 
straw stacked. 
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Members generally agreed with Mr. Buck, and considerable discussion took 
place on the best way to utilise the straw, the relative merits of oil, gas, and 
steam engines for chaff works, &c. 

Bonedust. —Mr. Wyncs said he noticed his statement that bonedust with the 
oil in it was more effective than without had been (juestioned. He knew those 
who used bonedust in England agreed with his statement. He also called 
attention to the fact that the Fertilisers Act provided that commercial fertilisers 
must bo sold by analysis, so that purchasers ran no risks. Th(‘ Chairman 
thought the class of soil and the climate might have something to do w ith the 
relative merits of boned ust from raw' and steamed bones. ^ 

Seed Experiments. —The Hon. Secretary tabled splendid s])ociinens of 
Broadleaf mustard and Japan clover, grown at the Near Naracoorte school from 
Bureau seeds. 


Norton^s Summit, September 11. 

Present—Messrs. J. Jennings (in chair), J. Jennings, jun., J. (k)W'ling, 
A. Smith, Thomas Playford, jun., J. Bishop, J. Pellew, and W. H. Osborne 
(Hon. Sec.) 

CoBLiN Moth.—A long discussion on this subject took plane, and the 
general opinion of members was that the natural enemies w'ould ultimately 
prove the most effectual means of keeping this pest in check. 


Port Germein, September 26. 

Present—Messrs. G. Stone (Chairman), J. K. Deer, K. H. Henderson, W. 
Crittenden, W. Broadbear, A. Thomson, and H. J. Gluyas (Hon. Sec.). 

Seeo Experiments. —Mr Henderson reported very favorably of Mammoth 
Chili squash, and distributed seeds for further trial. 

Field Trial. —It w'as decided to communicate with Crystal Brook Branch 
in reference to proposed Field Trial Society. 

Season. —Mr. Crittenden reported rainfall at Baroota for year to date, 
G'ToOiu. At Telowie 8'370in. have been recorded. 


Stockport, September 27. 

Present—Messrs. F. Watt.s (Chairman), C. W, Smith, 1), G. Stribling, G. 
Burdon, T. Megaw, T. Howard, W. Barker, J. Murray (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Congress. —Members reported on proceedings of recent Congress held in 
Adelaide, and on rnatter.s of interest at the Adelaide show. Mr. C. W. Smith 
specially mentioned a combined header, thresher, and bagger, which he thought 
would be a great boon to the farmer if it would do all that is claimed for it. 


Lucindale, September 11. 

Present—Messrs. S. Tavendcr (Chaimanl, I'l. Hall, A. Dow, W. Dow, H‘ 
Langberg, J. Bourne. K. K. Dntton, A. Matheson, O. A. Wilt (Hon. Sec.\and 
three visitors. 

Paper. —The Hon. Sccietary read a paper on “ Insect Friends,’* by Mr. 
Claude Puller, entomologist. Bureau of Agriculture, Western Australia, and a 
short discussion followed. 

Seed Experiments. —Ihc Hon. Secretary tabled splendid sample of Danish 
Island oats, sown on June ;ird. Other members reported on progress of the 
experiments with Bateau seeds. 
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Bowhill, September 18. 

Present—Messrs. W, G. F. Plummer (Chairman), J. G. Whitfield, J. 
MacGlashan, W. Towill, C. Drogemuller, J. Waters, W. Tyler, J. Gregory, 
H. H. Plummer (Hoii. Sec.), and ten visitors. 

Seed F.xpeuiments. —Mr. Drogemuller reported very favorably on the 
Danish Island oats distributed by the Bureau. It was a remarkable stooler, 
with very large stems, and he thought it the best yet tried in the district. 
Mr. Towill said his grass seeds had not yet come up, although they had had 
plentjr of rain. [The seeds may remain in the ground until autumn before 
growing. Do not disturb the soil until then,— Gen Sec.] 

Daieying. —In reply to question, members were of opinion that there was 
not yet sufficient cleared land to allow them to go in for co-operative dairying. 
As the farmers became more settled dairying should pay, as the natural grasses 
are good, and maize, sorghum, lucem, Sic., can be grown in large quantities on 
the swamps. 

Seed Wheat. —In reply to question, members were of opinion that the 
stripper was liable to crack the grain and injure the germ, conscqucmlly 
affecting the growth of the plant. 

Watee on the Farm. —Mr. Tyler read a paper on Does farming pay 
when the farmers have to cart water/’ of which the following is the .substance :— 

My j>artn(*r and myself were amongst the first settlers In tliis distiirt and we have found 
out that farming does not pay when water has to be carted for stock and for domestic purposes. 
We liavo had eight horses and one cow to water, and duniig past three and a hiilf yeais have, 
on an average, carted nine tanks, containing 200 gallons, each wei‘k. This means a terrible 
loss of time, especially during seedtime and harvest, as owing to the character of the roads it 
takes four hors<>H to draw a light wagon holding a 200 gallon cask of water. This, with wear 
and tear, might fairly be set down at £l per week, making an expense during the time we 
h.'ive here of about £180. This sum, spent on well-sinking or lank-building, would 
ensiiie a good supply. Owing to the fact that stone is plentiful, and Jirne can be burnt by 
the farmer, he can make a large tank at little expense. If he cannot build he (^an easily make 
the sides of concrete, by digging out to a width of almut ISin. to the depth you want to go. 
Fill this up with concrete, and when well set remove the earth from the centre, and put in a 
concrete bottom. To secure catchment, if the roof Ki>aco is not suffiident, select a suitable 
place, and concrete the surface. An acre done this way wdll till a very huge underground 
liiiik. The best w'ay, however, is to sink a w^ell, once you gi*t a g<K>d supply you are not 
dependent upon the rjiinfall. We have just sunk a w'oll to a d(*pth of 250ft., w hen w'o got a 
nice supply of good water. A w'ell should not cost more than I Os. per foot. Wo had good 
easy sinking foi IHOft.; in fact, too easy, as we had to timber to that depth, then wc came on 
cliff rock. Wo averaged about 2ft. 9in. of sinking per day, mdudin^j time occupied in 
cutting, carting, and fixing the timber. The well is a very groat convenience to us, as the 
water is easily raised. Wc have erected a w'him, and with two 30-gallon casks one horse draws 
them easily. A good average farm horse could draw 6u gallons at a time. 1 would .strongly 
adviso the farmers in tliis district to sink for w’ater, instead of continuing the laborious practice 
of water-carting. 

Members unanimously favored well-sinking. The soil is so porous that a 
catclimcnt for dams or tanks has to be made with concrete. 


Port Broughton^ September 13. 

Present - Messrs. II. W. liawden (Chairman), W. Bcnnier, W. Tonkin, 
B. Excell, H. M. Peel, R. Storr, G. Pattingale, R. Dennis, J. Harford, 
I. Rayson, J. Barclay, H. H. Whittle, W, R. Wiittaker, S. M. Bawden (Hon. 
See.), and two visitors. 

Holthno and Haeeowiko Wheat Ceops. —In reply to questions, a.s to 
whether rolling and harrowing growing crops was beneficial, Mr. Bennier 
favored rolling with heavy roller on sandy soils; he believed it would check 
the spread of takeall, Mr. Whittle favored rolling, as the expense was very 
small, and the benefits considerable; he had rolled all bis crops. It was 
carried that rolling, when the crop is about Oin. high, is beneficial. Mr. 
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Whittle favored harrowing the crop on heavy soil, but he had no experience as 
to what effect it would have on crops on light soil, though he was trying an 
experiment. Mr. Whittaker thought a light harrowing beneficial on sandy 
soil. Mr. Tonkin said he tdcd the effect of harrowing this season, but a very 
heavy storm occurred directly after and most of the crop was blown away. It 
was decided that they had not sufficient experience to give a definite opinion 
on th^'s subject. 

Mantjrkr—M r, Harford read a j>aj)er on this subject. 

Branch Sfiow.—The combined branch show\ held on September loth, >vas 
a great success, the exhibits being first class. There wuh consitlerable com¬ 
petition for the special j)rizes ofered by the General Secretary, and much 
interest was shown. In the section “waste substaiuo.s utilised,” Mr. W. 
Jettner secured the first prize with a collection of fifty different articles made 
from substances not generally used. Mr. Kennedy secured second prize in 
this section and first for fai-ni and dairy produce with a splendid eollection of 
hams, bacon, butter, pickles, jams, sauces, kc., and also first })ri/o foi manu¬ 
factured products anti home industries. For products of orchartl and garden, 
Mr. R, W. Bawden, with a splendid assortment, w^as first. Bread and small 
goods created much competition, and one of the judges said he had mwer seen 
a better display in this line. There were thirteen entries of home-made bread. 
The visitors were greatly surprised to see what useful articles (ould be made 
from the waste to be found on most farms, and the show ])r(>V(Ml a good object 
lesson to many. 


Eudunda, September 13. 

Present—F. W. Pacch (in chair), C. Wainvvright, J. A, Pjitzner, J. W. 
Kricbel, E. T, Kunoth, II. I). Wicl, C. Pfeiffer, and W. II. Marshall (Uon. Sec.). 

Branch Show. —Considerable business in connection with the forthcoming 
show was transacted. 


Port Elliot, September 26. 

Present—Messrs, C. II. Hussey (CJhairnian), H (Been, J. Virgin, K. Wood, 
P. O. Hutchinson, F. T. Fischer, W, K. Hargreaves, J. Browm, II. Punncll, 
and K. Hill (Hon. Sec.). 

Gre3-:n Plodder. — Mr. P'ischer spoke very favorably of the excellent results 
obtained by feeding sh(‘ep and lambs on green mustard. 

MANifREs.—Mr. Fischer reported good results from U8(‘ of kaiuit and bone- 
dust for potatoes. He worked into the ground 2cwt. of kainit a month before 
planting, and 2cwt. of bonedust at time of planting. He got frcmi a plot one 
and a half chains square over a ton of large potatoes. Mr. Brown spoke very 
highly of the educational value of a visit to the lloscworthy (\)llege. To see 
the effect of the various manures on different soils was worth the trouble and 
expense incurred. 

Exii)BrT.-~“Mr. Hutchinson tabled sample of Lawyer caue from Queensland. 
1 his is used for basketwork and other similar purposes, and grows to the top 
of the highest trees, 

Weeds. Mr. Green called attention to the spreiad of the weed known as 
charlock, or wild mustard, which he believed bad been introduced with oats 
from New Zealand, It would prove a very troublesome pest if not checked. 

Stud Burns —Members thought the Government could assist more by 
lessening the quarantine expenses on imported cattle than by importing a few 
bulls of one particular breed. 
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Holder, September 26. 

Present—Messrs. F. A. Giant (Chairman), K. CJrocker, P\ Holers, T. 
liasford, J. Maddocks, J. O’Connell, P. J. Brougham, H. Vaughan, H. 
Blizard, C. Anderson, J. J. Odgers (Hon. Sec ), and one visitor. 

Cateupillar l^EST.—Mr Vaughan reported that the night-feeding cater¬ 
pillars liad appeared again in the orchard. They were rarely found on the 
trees, but generally at the foot, just under the soil. lie stated that lime 
sprinkled on the soil seemed to prevent their doing any harm. If a mixture of 
201 lis. hran and 8oz8. of Paris green are mixed to a thick paste with treacle or 
sugar and water, anti pieces of the mixture placed near the steins, the cater¬ 
pillars eat it greedily and are destroyed. 

Pruning. — Mr. Vaughan conducted members throiigb the Ramco orchard 
and nursery, and explained matters in connection with the pruning, plan ling, 
and care of fruit trees. He strongly advotated encouraging lateral instead of 
vertical branches. 


Pyap, August 27. 

Present—Messrs. K. F. Huselius ((^hainnan), C, Billott, T. Tealo, T. Smith, 
A. J. Brocklehurst, E Kobinson, G. Clark, B. T. II. Cox, F. Muii*head, J. 
Ail'd, W. Axon, J. Ilolt, J. Harrington, H. Mills, W. C. Rodgers (Hon. Sec.), 
S. McIntosh (expert Village Settlements), and two visitors. 

Dairying. —Mr. S. McIntosh addressed the meeting upon this subject to 
the following effect :— 

Ht' wuH not prnotirally a^quaintel with tliis industry, but was wtdl acquainted with tho-e 
wlio liad b(‘cn long conneett'd with dairying, and who had given him the benotit of their 
<'vj)eiu*nc»i This \'[as one of the mainsliiys of fanning, and one really good cow would produce 
enough butter to supply an average family. He Thought the small liolder should try to get an 
animal that would prove piofitahle both lor milk and for beef ; perhaps the emss betw'cen an 
Ajjshiro bull and an Aldomey or Jersey cow would suit best. Hay was an expensive item for 
feeding to dairy cows, it had reached £7 to £B piT ton for chatted hay, and ordinarily it was 
about £3 lus. Holder Village Assoeiation had takt'O the mutter up, were sowing lucern and 
other fodders, and had purchased a good Ayexhiri* bull, which is on service for other A.ssocia- 
tions on ft^e of 10s. The Ajrshiix^-Aldomey cross ^ves a good milker, good beef, and a hardy 
animal. A second cross animal i.s gtmerally infi'rior. The llolstians came next, but require 
more food, which is difficult to pi*ovide on the Murray. Aldiwney hull and Ayrshire cow* is not 
desirable, and in-and-in breeding is a great mistake. The dam and granddam of the bull must 
have been gocal milkers, otherwise he h not a good dairy bull. Rapid milking is necessary, and 
fi t'qutml changes of milkers w ill soon ruin a good milking cow*. The bull should not run wuth the 
held; a hoi'er should be three yearsold befom hoiiigmated. Experience ha.s taught Scotch farmers 
to feed their cows whilst in the bails, as this makes thimi rontentcsl. One person i.-nly should 
iiavi' managtammt of the dairy and herd, and he must have had experience. Cows must be 
n‘gularly as w ell as bo milked at regular times. Women are best for milking the cow s. If a 
cow refuses to give dowm her milk, feed her; but do not let the calf come w ith her during the 
milking time. He thou described the “ points of a good milking cow'; her tail i.** thin and 
tine to brush , hair fine; iiev. r has staghorns, light brisket, and high and weighty in the hind 
quarters; the oonverso being the points of a goml beef cow'. With exception of Polled Angus, 
very fe>v polled cow's are good milkers, but they make good beef. In forming a dairy herd, 
cull out all inferior cows, and put the bull to the remainder. Peed the cow*s directly they come 
in, and keep the calf out of sight. Teach the cow's to enue to the bail; tie the tail, and wash 
the udder and teats with luke-warm w'ater. Keep the yards verv dean. Whilst many kinds 
of fodder are good, the best is made up as follows:—Put haychatf into a bin, add bran, (stilt 
is optional), treat with hot water or steam, stir w'^ell, and food in troughs at head of the bail. 
This wdll keep the cow’s contented in the yani He then mentioned several plants that are 
cuUivat,ed as fodder for stock, also for silage. If the cow^ is a good one, allow her to run six 
to nine months ; cOw^s are generally better after the second calvmg. Keep only the best strain 
of slock, and aecuiti a separator and othei’ neoeesfcry modern dairy appliances. Water used in 
hutter-makinjf must be quite clear. Muddy water should bo purified with lime or charcoal. 
Poultry and pigs should be roared in conjuactioa with dairy^ farming. 
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Mimdoora, September 17. 

Present—Messrs. G. Harris (in chair), H. M. vSmith, R. Harris, W. 
Atkinson, D. Smith, W. J. Shearer, and A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Manuhino. —Mr. H. M. Smith spoke highly of tlie recent Congress of the 
Bureau, and referred to the advantage of manuring, bonediist being very 
favorably SfJoUen of. Some of the members thought bonedust was not so 
suitable for this dry district as superpho.sphafe. The Chairman said he had 
used Thomas’s phosphate with fair results, but nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia gave no result. The Hon. Secretary said he liad tried treating seed 
wheat with suptrphosphale wdiile wet from pickling, using about 121l)S. of 
manure to the bushel. The result was very un.stttisfactory, only about one- 
quarter of the grain growing He thought it might })0.‘5sibly he due to the 
fact that he allowed the seed to dry before using it. 

Exhibits. —Mr. D. Smith tabled good sample of home-dried raisins. 


Gumerachas September 20. 

Present—Messrs. W. A. Lee (in chair), R. P. Scott, S. Hannaford, W, J. 
Hannaford, D. Hanna, S. Ridler, W. V. Bond, G. F. Nepean-Smith, Dr. J. R. 
Stepheii.s, and Dr. Gray Nicholls (Hon. Sec.). 

CoDLiN Moth. —Considerable diseu.s.sion took ])laoe on the codlin moth 
regulations, members being of opinion that only one spraying should be compul¬ 
sory ; that scraping the .stems to the height of the bandages only \vas nepeasary; 
that it was impiactical to pick up fallen fruit daily, and infested fruit from the 
trees each week ; and that cultivation under the trees was not advisable, as the 
clods became harbors for the pest. The niemlu^rs sugge.'^ted that a Government 
depot should be established, wh< re all cases should be thoroughly disinfected 
before being returned to the orchards. 


Port Pirie, September 28. 

Present—Messrs. J. Lawrie (in chair), G. M. Wright. E. Stephens, Thos. 
Gambrell, P. J. Spain, II. F. Humphris, H. B. Welch, and R. M. Bertram 
(Hon. Sec.), 

Dkied Fkijits. —Mr. Gambrell tabled samphs of apples, plums, apricots, 
figs, and raisins grown and dried by himself at Napperby. Members were 
particularly pleased with this exhibit, and were of opinion that the raisins were 
far su})erior to the average colonial dried fruit. 

FrET.ij Trials.— The rule.sof the proposed Field Trial Society were agreed 
to, and delegates appointed to represent the Branch. 

Hon. Secretary. —Mr. Bertram was granted six months^ leave of absotice 
owing to temporary removal from the district, and Mr. G. M. Wright was 
appointed to act as Hon. Sec. 


Norton’s Summit, October 2. 

Present—Messrs. J. Jennings (Chairman), J. Pcllew, J. Bishop, J. J. Bishop, 
W. Merchant, C. Jennings, C. W. Giles, A, Smith, and W. H. Osborne (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Fbxjit Pests.—D iscussion took place on the pos.sibility of introducing the 
dreaded Oueensland fruit fly with bananas, pineapples, Ike., and in fruit 
packages. It was stated that two | arasites had been noticed feeding on the 
codlin moth larvae, one of which, similar in appearance to a wood beetle, is a 
voracious feeder. Members were of opinion that experiments shouhl be 
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conducted in a garden in the hills in the treatment of codlin moth on similar 
lines to those to be conducted at Marion by the Inspector of Fruit, a careful 
record being kept of the time occupied, the quantity of fruit destroyed, Stc. 

Horticultural Union. —Most of the members were of opinion that a 
union of the growers of fruit in the vicinity of Adelaide would be of the 
greatest benefit, but the groat difficulty presents itself in “ How is it to be 
effected.^ ^ 

Australasian FRiriTORowERs’ Union. —The Chairman stated that at the 
Brisbane Fruitgiowers^ Cofiference it was agreed that each delegate should use 
his influence to establish branches of the Union in his own district. .Members 
of this Branch do not generally consider that much benefit would result from 
the establishment of such Branches. 


Calca, October 2. 

Present—Messrs. Jas. Bowman (Chairman), W. Wilcott, A. Newbold, and 
D. r. Thomas (Hon. Sec,). 

Foduer Plants. —Mr, Plush forwarded well-grown sample of kale from 
Bureau s.ecd. 

Rainfall. —For September, l OOOin. 


Amyton, September 30. 

Piesent—Messrs. Jos. Gum (Chairman), W. Mills, Thos. Gum, W. llawke, 
H Gray, S. Thomas (lion. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Seed Experiments. — Members, with one exception, reported general 
failure with seed experiments last season, owing to drought. Rainfall for 
1890, 8 03oin,; for first six months of 1897, 2*615iTi.; July 1 to September 
30, 3*820m, 

Farming a 640- Acre Holding. —Mr, W. Mills read a paper on this 
subject, of which the following is the substance :— 

Every farmer Bhould work his farm on a definite py«tem. My system of working a fanii of 
040 acres, combining grazing with cultivation, would be as follows* - First, I would divide the 
farm into four paddocks of 150 acres each, leaving a block of 40 acres for the homestead as 
nearly in the centre of the farm as a suitable spot could be found. 1 would crop 300 acres 
each year, of which 150 acres would be fallow land. Instead of putting in all fallow*. I 
w'ould work the previous year’s fallow'. By ploughing early, and keeping the land clean, two 
good crops can be ribtained from one fallowing, Uit‘ second of w'hich can be oa.'^ily and 
cheaply worked wdth the scarifier. 1 prefer this to putting in 300 acres fallow 
land for the folloM'ing reasons ; A team of eight horses is sufticient to fallow 150 acres, 
and to do the seeding and harvest work of 300 acres. If you do more fallow with the one 
team you have portion badly w'orked, and the horses are in poor fettle, and the shoulders in 
bad condition for the harvest work. If you run tw'o teams, you have all that extra expense, 
and after the following is done have really no use for the second team. I would use the 
bijider and header to harvest the crop, and to conserve a large supply of good wholesome food 
for the working stock. Dairying will scarcely pay owing to distance from market, end to the 
fact that butter is low in price when we ei-e best able to supply it. Sheep, however, are a 
decided benefit. You must, of course, have your fences sheep-proof, but the whole of this 
expense should not be debited against the sheep, as in my opinion such a fence is money well 
spent, whether you keep sheep or not, as young stock of other descriptions cannot be kept in 
the paddocks without something more than the ordinary fences w'e used to have. MTien fab 
lowing, liefore I kept sheep I had to go over the laud with the harrows to kno. k down the 
buok-bush, dry grass, and stubble^ but sheep save this trouble and help to keep the land clean 
besides manuring the Jatid more evenly than other stock. I do not advocate putting the 
whole flock on the fallow. My practice is to shear early end put in sufllcient sl.eop to keep 
the rubbish from seeding, the others are put in tlie paddock to be fallowed the following 
season. If the whole flock is put on to the fallow at times to feed it down, they will car^ a 
lot of seed in their wool and make the land dirty agauu Many fanners do not take sufiflcietit 
care in removing shee]^ from an “ oaty ** paddock on to the follow One hundred ewes w ill 
be sufficient for breeding purposes, and, with proper management, these w'ill give you 75 per 
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cent, to 100 per ('cnc. of ItiinbK ('nil out the ohleat tiud worst-w'oolled sheep, and replace 
with yonn^j; stoch. Do not l>rced from ewes until they are four-tooth. Do not breed out of 
the onlinary feeasoii, or ovt'i'sitoek. A small stock well fed is hotter than a largo one p.jorly fed. 
Fix)m 180*2 to 1890 iny tiook of 100 ewe^ gave mo a net annual return of £i') besides provid¬ 
ing meal for 'he household, and elonr.ng the land. The Merino is al)out the host breed for 
tlu‘ district 1 consider no farm complete without three or foiii' cows, and a few pigs and 
fowls, r k<'ep alout 150 towds, and tiiid them a source of profit. 

Members coiLsidored four paddocks insufficient where sheep are kept, as 
horses and sheep should not be allowed to graze together, as the horses did not 
do well. Mr. Mills, however, said his did very well running in the same 
paddock >vith the sheej). Members were of ofiinion that if more than 150 
acres could not be fallowed by eight liorses; without their shoulders getting in 
bad condition, it showed had inanagf-inent and neglect. A visitor asked 
whether a five-wire fence \vas not sutt'eient. 'I’he Chairman said it might keep 
sheep in, but the lambs would get through, 'i’he litth* cost and trouble of 
putting in an additional wdre was so small that it was not worth while trying 
to do with less. A good sheep-proof fence should be 3ft. 4in. high, with a barli 
wire on top. In reply to question, the Chairman and Mr. 11. Gray said they had 
used No. 10 wire for the two bottom wires, but were not satisfied with it, and 
wmuld use nothing smaller than No. H All membm’s recognised tlie necessity 
for sliecp-proof fencing the paddocks if they are to be cleaned close to tlie 
fence, otherwise the sheep will clean to within about a chain of the fence, and 
then crawl under the wires to get at the better feed on the other side, leaving 
the margin of the field dirty, in consequence of which the seed is distributed 
all over the field at harvesting, 

Horsk (^omplaint. —A member reported that one of his horses hits been 
unw^ell for some time, and is gradually getting w'orse. 'J'he symptoms were 
frequent staling (which left a whitish .sediment, on the ground), dullness and 
sluggish. The horse is five years old, and a heavy drinker. [The thirst is 
caused by feverish condition. The fiequent staling is most probably due to 
kidney trouble, but what is really the matter could only be ascertained by a 
veterinary siugeon.— Gen. Sec.] 


Meadows, October 4, 

Present—Messrs. J. C’att (Chairman), 1’. B. Brooks, T. A. Buttery, S. 
Lawrence, 1). Tester, W. (^ollins, W. Nicolle, W. A. Sunman (Hon, Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

Calves Dyino. —The Hon. Sec. reported that his calves were dying from some 
disease now to Inm. The .symptoms were swtdling of the jaws, bleeding from 
tlie nose, and passing of blood. Members had no experience of this complaint. 
[It is impossible to give any information on such matters without fuller par- 
ticular.s as to course of complaint, age and condition of animals, feed, &cc.— 
Gen. Sec.] 

Sheep. —Mr. Nicolle read a short paper on this subject. He thought it 
would pay small farmers to keep a few sheep if only on account of the saving 
in the meat bill. The fat can be exchanged for candles and soap, the skins are 
worth up lo 5s., according to the (|uantity and quality of the wool, and the 
land is kept cleaner and in better condition. With scrub country that is not 
rough, if the timber is cut and burnt with other rubbish, and sheep put on the 
land, they will keep the scrub from growing again and the grass will improve. 
If we go in for rearing sheep or lambs for market or for w'ool, we must have 
several paddocks, and pay move attention to details, seltcting only the be^'t of 
the ewes to mate with good rams, and continually culling out the worst of the 
fiotk and replacing with the best of the young slock. For lambs for market 
the Menno, crossed with the Shropshire or Southdown, will give large lambs 
which mature quickly. 
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Forest Range, October 7* 

Present—Messrs. J. Vickers (Chairman), R. Townsend, J. Sharpe, G. Monks, 
A. Green, J. Green, H. Caldicott, J. G. Rogers, H. Waters, S. G. Collins, C. 
Stafford, W. Cherryman, J. Fry, 11. M. llackctt (lion. Sec.), and twelve visitors. 

[‘ttUNiNO.—Mr J. C. Grasby, of Balhannah, read the following paper on 
“ Pruning Fruit Trees :— 

In dealing with the quoKtioii of pruning, it is necessary to consider first the object to he 
aUained—to procure a tree capable of can-ying a crf*p of fruit without breaking. Trees left to 
themselves naturally run to top, ihc lower branches gradually b(!t;oniing broken while the top 
be('omes overburdened and frecpie \t y breaks down Pruning remders it ]>os8ible to train a 
tree to almost any shape required ; by means of pnining the principal branches of the trf3e are 
fumisbed with fruit spurs throughout tin* whole length. This is most noticoablc in stone 
fruit, cspeciaUy ireaches, which, if left nnpruned, very soon nin theinselvca out, and hear only 
on the tips of the slra gling Itranches. Pinning roriclers the fructification more equal, for, by 
removing the supei abundant buds and branehos we contribute to the form it ion of new fruit 
bud.*! for the next neason. It also eonduc‘.es to the produc*ion of fiiu* and more siilcable fruit, 
llavii g e nsidered the oluects of ])runing, it is nei'i^'^sary to consider the system most siiitabe 
for soil and climate. Whiit are the objects to be attained^ To procure a tree cajjable of 
beanng a good regular croji, easily worked round, fruit within leai.h so as to be economicallv 
ppva>cd and gathered without tlie use of ladders, and also llrat fruit infested with codlin motfi 
may be n'gulaily gathered and «lesti*ojed. In or tier to get a tree to conf uiu to the goncml 
]>rinei))lcs here laid down, it will be uoceS‘»ary, on planting, to head them down to about 1 Sin.in 
iieigbt, the liist year ft ‘in thiec to five shoots should be all<)W(*d to grow^ unchecked, the next 
year tltcse should he l ast bacK to say Ihn to fun. Jii trees of upfighl grow th the leading hud 
should point ontwar»l«; this slunild supply .‘^ix or eigh shoots next y(‘ar, which should again 
ho shoitone'd before. The following or third year should give siiflii ieiit main branches t > 
form a good tr* e. All the lateral blanches should bespur-pi uned, if possible, in the summer, go 
as t > develop fruit buds. By this system Me should he able to get a tree at four years old 
that would de\clop into a s'ltf, open, although uptight tiee, citpuhle of (airying a h(‘avy crop 
without breaking, and more easily worked wuh « ultivatois than if allowed to sp.c.ida.id bend 
wuth the w*oight of the fiuit. In pruning mv old trees, wdiere it ivas possible I have shot tened 
them all hack, w hi( h has had the effect ot filling up tlie low'er p.ut of the trees, and, in many 
case*., I have taken out the leading eentre imnj>let»d\ foi llie purpose of forming a more spread¬ 
ing open tree. Tht* above method refers more particularly to ajijdcs ami pears. Blums re- 
quiic more wood and less (uttiug Ph‘*ri*ic.s, aftei '.lie tr<*e is fo nntd, tin* less cutting they 
have ilie ht'tlcr ; hut should he w ell loaided hack at fir^t, so as to get plenty of branches. Wirh 
1‘cgard to pc'iche.x, it is hardh possihh' to cut to») luucli w'ood awav. After the tree is formed 
{ut (»ut every other shoot, and cut buck the rernainde*' to a thini, will be feund a good general 
rub* VVheu peai*hes aie allowial io over-hear. tin* fruit soon heroines sinall, and the tree soon 
gets feebV, and the he.sf thing is to cut it right l»n*k a’ld form .i fivsh head. 

Mr Monks agreed with Mr Grasby as to treatment of apricots and peaches, 
but thought the continued pruning: of apple trees to<ik more out of the gi-ound 
for less fruit. Intense piuuinj^ was made too much of; he did not think it 
po.ssible to reguhite the crop. Apples from pruned trees did not keep so wxdl 
as from old unpruned trees. It was only the presence of the codlin nu>th that 
led the Tasmanian g;rower8 to heading back their trees. Mr. Collins wdshed to 
know whether Mr. Grasby would cut the shoots away entirely whore they are 
too thick, or leave a S])ur. Mr. Sharpe said his unpruned peach trees bore 
regular crops. It did not pay to cut the tops out of the apples; prune for the 
first three or four years, and then leave them alone. If you continue to prune 
the trees are filled up too much to g:et good colored fruit. The be.st fruit was 
obtained from the top; the trees did not grow mueh after reaching about ?Oft. 
He liked to have large well balanced trees with cross limbs removed. It w^as 
more ilifficult to cultivate where you liave dwarf trees. Mr. A. Green said trees 
with only 15in. to I Bin. of stem would touch the ground on sidings. His Winter 
Pearmains on the top of the trees were well colored, and of good quality; but 
those on the lower limbs, though left on nearly a month longer, were practically 
of no value. He found that the more air they got the better the fruit. Mr. J. 
Green considered that the amount of work attached to systematic pruning made 
it unprofitable, Mr. H. Green said with trees starting to branch at I Bin. worse 
work in cultivation was impossible. Mr. Vickers said he found that trees pruned 
as suggested by Mr. <irasby, did notiniorfere with cuPivating operations to any 
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extent, besides which we must bring our trees down for convenience in spraying. 
He was the first in this district to spray, and found it did not pay to treat tall 
trees. In reply, Mr. Grasby said he could not see what greater tax there 
could be on the soil than for the trees to grow vigorously, bear heavily, and 
break down with the weight of the fruit. By pruning, the trees begin to bear 
in about four years, and the useless supeiabundant growth being cut out, they 
keep growing and bearing, and there was no fear of soft fruit. It is impossible 
to remodel the trees without sacrificing three years’ crops. Three years ago he 
cut down some Winter Pearmains which bore about 2()bush. per tree each 
alternate year. These were now bearing moderate crops. Strawberry Pippins 
cut down earlier now bore evenly. If the branches are started at about 18in.“ 
from the ground they are stronger, and do not bend over. Which interfered 
most with cultivating } Such trees or unpruned trees with limbs bending to 
the ground W’ith the w’eight of the fruit at the end ? By setting the draught 
of the plough w'ell over tie could cultivate under the trees. The trees should 
be shaped like a winc-glas«», and would not interfere with the plough. If 
cutting the shoots right away appeared too severe, leave a few to grow until 
the tree begins to bear, ar»d then cut them down. If there are too many up¬ 
right stems take some right out. Their object should be to get the trees to 
grow^ to the shape the Dunn’s Seedling does naturally. The extra yield per 
acre from properly-pruned trees makes it profitable to apply bojiedust to keep 
the soil in good condition. Root-pruning is only necessary if the trees run too 
much to head. In summer-pruning, snipping off the points is no good, as clean 
cuts cause fresh shoots. Place the knife against the wood and break it off, 
this will cause the formation of fruit spurs. Summer-pruning of apples should 
be confined to lateral growths, leaving the upright shoots for winter treatment. 
He might mention that last season he picked fruit straight from pruned trees 
for export to England, and realised 4s. per case clear; there was practically no 
waste fruit. He considered Ribston Pippins and Dunn’s Seedlings two of the 
best apples to send to England; Hoover was useless for this purpose. 

Exhiiutk.— Mr. Monks tabled raspberry canes of present season’s growth, 
about 16in. long. Mr. Sharpe tabled brown oats, 4it. high, with from 150 
to 200 stools on each. 


Pyap, October 1. 

Present—Messrs. K. F. Huselius (Chairman), G. Clarke, H. Mills, W. Axon, 
J. Aird, J. Harrington, T. Smith, C. Billett, B. T. H. Cox, PI Robinson, W. C. 
Rodgers (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Tomatoes. —In reply to question, the Chairman said tomato plants should be 
set out when about Sin. high. If left longer they run up too much and get 
too high before they flower, and in consequence the fruit has not sufficient 
shelter. Mr. Harrington said as the young plants require shelter, it is a 
very good plan to sow wheat or broad beans round the tomato plot. 

Yegetabi.es eou Seed. —Mr. Aird asked whether it was necessary to 
transplant melons in order to get good seed. Cabbages, cauliflowers, and 
lettuces should have the stump slit down after the heart has been cut off, and 
then be transplanted. Turnips, carrots, parsnips, and onions should be trans¬ 
planted in order to get the best seed. [There is more tradition than anything 
else in this notion. How can the transplanting have any effect on the" seed? 
It may cause the plants to run to seed more freely, and later so as to escape 
cross-iertiHsation.— Gen. Sec.] Members were of opinion that manure for 
vegetables should be well rotted before being used in the garden, as the 
germinating power of seed is injured by fresh manure. 

CiTuiTS Tbees — Mt, Clarke said young citrus trees from stiff or clay soil 
should have the ball bf earth broken when planting in loose sandy soil. When 
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the young trees require manure, dig a trench round about 18in from the stem, 
pul in a layer of sheep manure, then soil, another layer of manure, and so on 
till filled up, then water well. The lower shoots, as well as the water shoots 
should be removed. By judicious pruning larger and better fruit was obtained. 
By thinning out the fruit, the remainder is greatly benefited. 


Millicent, October 7. 

Present—Messrs ll. Campbell (Chairman), A. McRostio, H. Hart, H. A. 
Stewart, G. Mutton, H. Oberlander, H Hol/.grefe, W. J. Wheunen, and S. J. 
Stuckey. 

Rye. —In reply to inquiry from Penola Branch re harvesting rye for hay, 
mcmbei*s were of opinion that it should be cut just as it has finished flowering. 
Except where other cereals will not grow, the}" would not recommend rye for 
hay ; wheat on the green side is much preferable. Rye is generally growm for 
green feed, and, if put in in time to catch the first rains, good results arc 
generally obtained. 

Rainfall. —Recorded for September, 2*870in. Crops generally look'well. 

Flo TIE Mill. —Members thought as there was so much demand for roller 
Hour it w"a8 a pity they had no plant in the district. The local miller, on being 
communicated with, said he would prefer to di.spose of the mill to someone else 
to put in new machinery. It was considered that the oats grown in the district 
were not sufficiently good for oatmeal. 

Stray Sheep. —A long discussion took place on the question of the be.st 
means of dealing with the strange sheep so that their owners might get them 
back, hut nothing definite was decided on. 


Robertstown, October 6. 

Present—Messrs. N. Westphalen ^Chairman), A. Day, W, Armstrong, W. 
Mosey, A. Ilempil, A. Rhode G. Dalatz, and B. A, MeCJaffrey (Hon. Sec.). 

Black Rust. — Mr. Day said he noticed black rust fUrooystus ocultaj 
generally appears before the head forms on their light soils ; but in the south 
he had seen it on matured plants It was suggested that members should take 
special notice this year, and if any black rust is found samples should be sent 
to the Central Bureau. [Why?— ^Gen. Sec ] 

Salt Patches. —A long discussion on the use of gypsum on salt patches 
took place. The Hon. S€>c. promised to try some experiments this year. He 
also mentioned that gypsum was kept ir. the stables at the Koseworthy College, 
and a small quantity sprinkled on the floors daily. This was done to prevent 
the escape of ammonia from the manure, and to sweeten tlie stables. 

Weed Destroyer. —Mr. Annstrong said he had experimented with half a 
pound of bluestone dissolved in 2gall8. of warm w^ater, poured it on to plants 
of thistle and sheepweed. It was very succe.ssful, and did not appear to 
injure the wheat plant. Members reported that the red poppy was appearing 
in the crops this year, [Carbonate of soda is very poisonous to plants, and if 
dissolved in water with white arsenic, then heavily diluted 'wdth water, it may 
be used on large patches of weed — ^Gen. Sec.] 


Albert, October 2, 

Present—Messrs. J. Wetherall (Chairman), H. Smith, G. Acres, O. Haggard, 
J* Gill, J. Fahey, W. H. Edwards (Hon, Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fkvit PESX.—Members reported that the apricot trees at Moorook and New 
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Residence Settlements were attacked by a thin “grub’' which bores a hole into 
the young green fruit, eats the kernel, and then leaves the fruit. This is 
causing considerable lovss of fruit, and members desired advice as to preventive 
measures to be adopted. [Try spraying trees with loz. Paris green and 11b. 
fresh lime in lOgalls. of water. It is impossible to give satisfactory advice 
on such matters unless specimens of the insects are forwarded — Gen. Sec.] 


Murray Bridge, October 9. 

Present—Messns, F. II. Wurm (Chairman), W. Lehmann, J. H. Thiele, 
J. J. Stecker, H. Schubert, W. Schubert, J, G. Jaensch, H. Block, B. Brctag, 
B. Jaensch, J. Cowan, W. II. VV'undersitz, J. G Ncwmann,R. Pklwards (Hon. 
Sec.), and six visitors. 

Manuuing. —Mr. H. Schubert said he had tried coating seed wheat with 
8 uper[)hosphate before sowing, with the result that very few of the grains 
germinated. While the grain was wet from pickling, he mixed superphosphate 
with it, and allowed it to dry before sowing. The soil was dry at time 
of sowing, but had a good fall of rain occurn^d he thought result might 
have been different. He was of opinion that drilling the seed in 
with 8upn*phosj)hatc on dry limestone soil would result in failure. 
Mr. F. Wurm, sen., said on many farms on Yorke's Peninsula he 
had known of the seed being put in with the superphosphate on soil largely 
composed of limestone, and it remained in the soil weeks before germinating; 
but he had never heard of any serious damage being done to the >>rain. Mr. 
J. G. Jaensch ajid others said their experiences w'ere the same as Mr. Schubert's. 
Mr. liehmann said a large farmer in Victoria used “ phosphate ” guano in¬ 
stead of superphosphate with very satisfactory results. Members pointed out, 
however, tliat the latter was far stronger and more likely to have an injurious 
effect on the grain. 

FRUiTGiiowiNCi —Mr. F. Wurm, sen., of Stansbury, gave an instructive 
address on this subject, and dealt with the preparation of the soil, planting, 
pruning, preserving, kc. 


Willunga, October 9. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Blacker, M.P., Jno. Binney, W. J. Binney, A. 
Slade, Jas. Valentine, Jno. Allen, C. Bray (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

(’kueal Experiments. —Mr. W. J. Binney tabled several varieties of 
wheat, one of barley, and one of ffax, all of which looked remarkably well, 
He reported l aving about 100 varieties of wheat under trial, all of which were 
doing well. 

Manuring,—( k)n8iderable discussion took place on the value of manures 
for cereals, members being of opinion that the outlay on manures would be 
handsomely repaid. 

Stripper v. Binder. —It was unanimously agreed that the twine-binder 
and header should be used in preference to the stripper for harvesting grain. 


Onetree October 8. 

Present—Messrs. Jnu. Bowman (Chairman), A. Adams, F. Barritt, H. H. 
Blackham, P. Bowman, Geo. Bowman, J. Flower, J. S. Harvey, F. L, Ifould, 
W. Kelly, E. A. Kelly, J. Hogarth, A, Thomas, J. Clucas (Hon. 8ec.), Fro* 
lessor W. Lowrie, and about forty visitors. 
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Seed Expkeumcents. —Mr. Adams showed sample of Dart’s Imperial 
wheat sown on April 23, The plants were nearly 4ft high, of healthy 
growth, and good ear. 

Manuring,— Professor Lowrie gave a very instructive address on this 
subject, of which the following is an abstract:— 

Farmers now gave much more attention to this question, and their interest was still 
growing. What was n€C(?Bflary to make a success of mao\iring was to ascertain by experi¬ 
ment and scientific research what essentials to plant life were wanting in their respective soils, 
and to supply deficiencies with the best fertilisers available. The elenients of plant focal 
must necjessarily be exhausted by continuous cropping unb*s.s replaced by some artificial 
agency. Nitrates were most valuable, and here in our drier climate they w'ere not so liable 
to be w'Hshod out of the soil as in Europe, consequently such heavy dressings were not 
r(‘quired. Fiom Icwt. to 1 ||cwt, per acre would be found sufficient for a haycrop in 
South Australia, whereas in Europe they applied from 2cwts. to 4cwMs. Our farmers 
made a mistake in being too economieal, and using this manure to sparingly. Pho« 
phates w'eve necessary for the pioduction of vigo»ous growth, but their continued use 
alone helped the crops to take out the nitrates from the soil, and consequently had 
a similar i'ffcr t in the end to overcropping. In this respes-t only w'as the soil exhausted 
by manuring wdth phosphates. Tlie various commercial fertilisern on the market w'ere 
ieferrr*d to, and theij values :ind relative cost dealt with iJonedust was highly re* 
commended , hut, for quick rettirns. it must he finely powdered and drilled in with the seed. 
Nitrogenous manure.s, siu'h as sulphate* of umiiionia and nitrate of soda, most readily replaced 
the nitrates removed by the crop; hut lM>intlust had a more lasting effect. Steamed bones 
j^Mve a maximum of phosphate of lime, the fatty matt<*r in unsteamed hones resisted the 
adion of moisture, and thus impair-d its efficiency. Mineral 8uperphos|)hate8 of standard 
(juality answererl well. Tire slag re,-suiting from the manufacture of steel rontained 
phosp]i<nh- ar id, hut the quality depended ui>on the contents of the flux used in smelting. It 
needed to he very fimdy giouml, or it w'oubi bt* yr ars before the soil would rsepond to its present c. 
For light i>ol{iah manure^ were very valuable. Mort‘ use would he made of wootloshea wen* 
farmer'^ more gt-nerally aware ol their ftatilising properties. It would he praetically useless, 
however, on stnmg soils, ami should g*nerally he UNt'd tnrly w’hen the soil failed to respoml to 
manuring w ith superphosphate It wa** a mistake to nmniin* too lightly. From flOlbs. to 1121 bs. 
of phos]»hate8 was the usual dressing; hut it would be mort^ protitalrle to double that for hay. 
Occasionally sueh a dressing might prove too heavy for a wheat crop, ami, again, the rainfall 
may mrt he sufficient to (‘tuibh' the manurt* to be utilised by the crop ; but in this case it re¬ 
mained in the soil for tlu^ next crop. A mixture of l^cwt. of superphosphate and gcwd. of 
rut rate of soda w ould be found to give good returns. Where tht‘ rainfall is light, special care 
must he taken that the soil is well worked, A mistake w'a.s made in neglecting faiinvard 
irrunure. It kept the land more oixm, and il«. organit mattei held the moisture. It was folly 
to Id it go to w aste. Kocks containing a sufficiently high percentage of phosphoric acud, to he 
l»rofitahly dealt with, had not been discovered in South Australia. On some parts of Yoike’s 
Peninsula low gmde deiroails w hich might pay for lo<‘al ust* had been found, and pnispecting 
for othta and better sujrplies w as being vigorously prosecuted. Lime was not a manure. It 
\va,s used to make heavy (day soils friable, and tr) release the plant food in them. It is used 
in largo quantities for this purjrose - from 1 to 10 tons per acre. 

Turkeys. —Mr. Barrett called attention to error in page 200 of the October 
Journal in his paper on Turkeys. He recommended crossing the hronzewing 
cock on black hens, and not the reverse as stated. 


Kanmantoo, October 8, 

Present—Messrs. Jno. Downing (in chair), F. Lehmann, J. Hair, J. Mullins, 
T. Hawthorne, E. Downing, A. Hair, P. Lewis, II. Werner, and W. G. MilL 
(Hon. Sec.;, 

Paper. —Mr. Lehmann read a short paper on “The Value of ObserAiition 
to the Farmer/’ He considered it necessary for every farmer to cultivate to 
the utmost his faculty of observation. Observation made people practical. The 
farmer who observes and thinks for himself is more independent than others. 
In buying land, the color and texture of the soil, iKisition, vegetation, &c., have 
all to be considered, and unless the farmer is observant he is likely to make 
mistakes. The same thing applies to stock as well as to other things, such as 
purchasing machinery, manures, and so on. Faimers should cultivate a taste 
for reading. Study all the agricultural papers, and pick out the items which 
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may benefit them or the difltrict. Young folks should study such subjects as 
geology, chemistry, botany, and mechanics. The study of the laws and 
principles relating to the growth of plants and the working of machinery would 
be of immense benefit to them in after life. The Chairman agreed with Mr. 
Lehmann and stated that in America scientific knowledge was disseminated by 
the managers and officers of the experiment stations going through their 
respective districts lecturing on various subjects, and giving practical lessons 
to the younger people. Mr. Lehmann said, in regard to manuring, the 
different soils required different treatment ; and, to make a success, it 
was necessary for the farmer to understand the requirements of each, 
and this would only be gained by continual observation. A suggestion w'as 
made that some of the leading stockbreeders should be approached with a 
view to getting lectures or advice upon breeding and treating of stock suited to 
different localities. 

Daikying. —Considerable discussion took jdacc on this subject with particu¬ 
lar reference to the improved methods adopted. Mr. J. Hair said he read an 
account of a model dairy farm in Victoria where everything was done on the 
most approved style, and tlie profits were very considerable. 

Brands on Sheep.— Mr. Lehmann inquired the best width to have sheep 
brands. The general opinion was that Jin. wide was most suitable. Some 
member.s thought ear marks should be registered, as the brands often come off. 
A discussion ensued on the best material to use for branding. Various 
mixtures are used in this district, including paint and tar, but both of these 
were considered to be injurious to the wool. A mixture of linseed oil, lamp¬ 
black, and Hour or whiting was considered good. 

Rolling Land. —Mr. Lehmann said he found it a good plan to have a box 
on top of his roller, so that w'hen rolling the land the roots and stones,*if there 
were only a limited number, (‘ould be picked up. The stones could be tipped 
into the watercourses or on to the ends. Members considered this plan, which 
had been previously advocated by the Branch, a good one. 


Finniss, October 4. 

PrCvSent—Messrs, A. Willcock ((Jhairman), R. Sumner, W. W, Heath, 
S. Eagle, II. Langrehr, W. "J'. L. Heath, S, Collett, and T. Colieit (Hon. Sec.). 

Oepickus.— Messrs T. Collett and S. Collett w'cre elected Chairman and Hon. 
Sec. respectively for ensuing year. 

Visit to Gakden. —This meeting was held at Mr. S. Collett^s residence, tlie 
fruit garden being inspected by the members, w^ho were impressed by the very 
lieulthy appearance of th(* trees. Mr. Collett reported that Surchead C?ahbage 
was rather coarse and not a first-class variety. 


Bedhill, October 11. 

Present—Messrs. F. Wheaton (Chairman), G. Wheaton, R. H. Siviour, 
L. R. Wake, I). Tathgow, A. Stone, A. A. Robertson, R. B. P. Bailey, A. Hill, 
S. H. Treloar, and T. McDonald (Hon. Sec.). 

Black Rest and Takkall. —Considerable discussion ensued on these two 
diseases of the wheat plant. Mr, Wheaton stated that black rust was prevalent 
in his crops, and asked if members could give any iuformation as to the cause and 
remedy. ^ Mr. Lithgow said his experience was that if the seed is sown when 
the land is dry the crop is more liable to the disease. Over-cultivation and too 
much cropping were also mentioned as causes, and it was stated that crops on 
loose soils were most liable to the disease, those on clay soils being seldom 
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attacked. Members came to the csonclusion that the best preventive treatment 
was not to crop the land too often and not to sow when the soil is too dry. [The 
experience of members of other Branches as to starving the rust by cultivating 
leaf crops, root crops, legumes &cc., also as to the varieties of wheats most liable 
to attack, and the influence of soil and cultivation on this disease, will be of 
great value.— Gkn. Sec.] 

Quantity oe Sekd to Sow. —Mr. Siviour initiated a discussion on this 
subject, lie advocated fairly thin sowing, as likely to give best result. He 
contended that a crop of average thickness would produce better matured grain 
than a thick crop, and would not be so liable to blighting. He sowed ^hush. 
per acre. Most of the members preferred thicker sowings, say from 1 bush, to 
IJ bush, per acre. 

DmuLiNa IN Seed. —In reply to question, Mr. Wheaton said that his crops, 
which were put in with the drill with manure, have made much greater 
growth, are standing the dry w^eather as well as the broadcasted crops, and are 
much freer from wild oats. He used about 901 bs, of superphos])hate and OOlbs. 
of Thomas pliospbate per acre. The best crop he has, however, was put in 
with the drill, hut not manured, on land that had been resting for several 
years. 


Belair, October 2. 

Present—Messrs. Alex, Murray (C^hairnian), W. II Sanders, G. R. Laffer 
(Hon S<‘C.), and one visitor. 

Bran('H SFl<)^v. ™It w as deeided to unite with fCherry Gardens and Clarendon 
Branehes and hold a combined show’ of the ])roducts of the district next March. 


Nan t a war r a, October 11. 

Pri'sent—Messrs. S. Sleep ((chairman }*]. J. Horb(Tt, A. L. Greenshields, 
K. Pridhain, J. W. Dali..] Nieholls, A. Herbert, C. Belling, T. Dixon (Hon. 
S(‘c.), A. SttdinvtHlel, and V. L. Reuter (Balakluva Branch), and tw'o visitors. 

Manuring. — Members inspected a number of erops in the district for the 
purpose of set'ing the results of the use of the seed and manure drill The 
first crop inspected heloiiged to Mr. Prost, and was of the Steinw^edel wdieat 
drilled in dry witli BOlhs. sup(^rphos])]lato and ‘iOlbs. of wood ashes per acre. 
The ashe.s w^ere added principally to make the super, work freely through the 
drill. The crop was just coming into ear, and was looking fairly well con¬ 
sidering the unseasonable weather. Adjoining this was a crop drilled in with 
10011)8. of Thomas phosphate per acre; this was shorter in the straw’ than the 
])reviou8 lot, but superior to the broadcasted crop alongside. Members thought 
the drilled j)ortions would yield nearly double the broadcasted. Mr. Dixon’s 
crop, drilled in with 40lbs. red wheat and a mixture of OOlbs superphosphate 
and 24lb8. of dry wood ashes, w’as next visited. This being a later variety is not 
yet coming into ear, and is showing the effects of the cutting winds and absence 
of rain. A strip right through the paddock which was drilled in without 
manure is very much poorer. Where I OOlbs, Thomas phosphate w^as used the 
crop was not so good. Portion of it is very dirty wdtli wild mustard,” and 
will consequently be cut at once for ensilage. The next paddock, belonging 
to Mr. Frost, was drilled in with superphosphate and ashes, but did not look 
so well as those previously inspected. The owmer could not account for the 
difference in result fi*om exactly similar treatment. Next was a paddock on 
which 40lhs. Purple Straw wheat was drilled in with BOlbs. superphosphate 
and 20lbs. wood ash, on which the crop looks quite 59 per cent, better than a 
broadcast crop alongside; on the west side a land was drilled in without 
manure, and then came the same wheat drilled In with IDOlbs. Thomas 
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phosphate per acre. At one end, where the soil consisted of stilt* clay and 
sand, the crop looked as well as where the superphosphate was used, but on 
the other end it was little better than the broadcasted. Another paddock of 
rubbly nature was sown with bteinwedel wheat and superphosphate the same 
as previous crop. The wheat was nicely out in ear and much better than an 
adjoining crop where Thomas phosphate was used. On some patches where 
the water had run a very heavy crop of hay could be cut. Further down the 
same paddock was a plot drilled in without manure, which some members 
considered inferior to the broadcasted crops. All these crops were on fallow' 
land, w'hich was sowui dry, and consequently most of them were weedy in the 
bottom. The next paddock visited, wdiich was cropped last year, was partly 
manured with farmyard manure and part with supcrpho.sphate. It was very 
full of wild oats, but on the drilled portion the wheat stood well above the oats 
and couM be reaped fairly clean if needed. Most of it, how'ever, is to be cut 
for hay, and members estimated that it would yield a ton to the acre. In the 
evening Mr. Steinwedel expressed himself as being very well pleased with 
what he had seen during the day. He was convinced that on the limestone 
soil superphosphate was su])erior to Thomas phosphate, but tlie latter would 
])ay to use on the heavier clays. From w'hat they had seen it was evident that 
the drilled manured crops got a good start of the weeds, and this alone was a 
considerable advantage*. He had been using manures for fifteen years, and 
found that even w^hen he did not get sufficient from the crop lo pay the 
expenses the improvement of the grass made it up; not only did more feed 
grow, but stock seemed to do better on it. lie advised using lime on heavy 
soils. 

Fikli) Trial Society. —Matters in connection with the Northern Y^irke’s 
Peninsula Field Trial Society w’ore dealt with. 

ExEonr of Fruit. —Mr. Dali mentioned that owing to low prices 
obtained for fruit exported to England last season many growers did not clear 
more than 3s. (kl. per ca.se. 


Kapunda, October 9, 

Ihesent—Messrs G. Teagle (in chair), H. T. Morris, M. Hansbury, Pat 
Kerin, Pete*r Kerin, H. King, and T. Jeffs (Hon. Sec.). 

llusiNKss.—It was decided to allow the pn)posod hold trial of seed drills to 
stand over until early next season. Some discussion took place concerning the 
disposal of the Jersey bulls purchased by the Government, 


Arthurton, October 7. 

Present—Messrs. W. Short ((’hairman), W. H. Hawke, W. Smith, M. 
Lomraan, H. Short, H. Freeman, J. Pearson, J. Koch, (\ Koch, J. B. Howe 
(Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Manuring.— This meeting w&s held at the residence of Mr. J. Koch, and 
after inspecting the well-appointed outbuildings a profitable time was spent 
in inspecting the crops, most of which have been put in with the seed and 
manure drill. Some portions were drilled in without mnnure, and the 
difference between the manured and unmanured crops was very noticeable. 
Members agreed that where the crop was put in with the drill manure should 
also be used. 

Field Trials.— Considerable discussion took place on the forthcoming field 
trial of harvesting implements. Mr. Barr’s paper on “Judging by Points” 
was also discussed. Members did not entirely agree with Mr. Barr, and 
thought the judging at the pnwious trial satisfactory. 
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Rainfa-LL.—R ecorded by Mr. Short for St‘pternber, 2 ir2in.; for nine 
months, ll*464in.; by Mr Hawke, at Tiparra, ‘i-OGoin. and ll*022m. 
respectively. 


Mount Oambier, October 9. 

Present—Messrs. J. Umpherstoii (Chairman), (r. (1. Collins, D. Norman, 
sen., A. J. Wedd, T. 11. Williams, W. Mitchell M. V. Wilson, James Bowd, 
J. Dyke, Thomas Kdw^ards, W. Barrows, and P). Lewis (Hon. See.). 

Congress —The Chairman stated that the recent Congress of the Agricultural 
Bureau in Adelaide was the most successful that had been held. 

Anai.yses. —Mr. Mitchell referred in eulogistic terms to the conduct of the 
Journal of Agriculfurr and Industry: hut, in reference to a paragraph stating 
that the School of Mines would undertake analj'scs for Branches of the Bureau 
at a charge of ds. for each matter contained in the substance analysed, 
consulered the charge to be c.xcessive. 

Mont.—Mr. T. II. Williams read a ])aper on this subject, in which 
he referred to the ottinions entertained by Professors Washburn, Shugerland, 
R. Ked/ie, Mr. Charles ITench, Mr. S. Ollitf, Miss Pdeunor A. Ormerod, 
and others. It was resolved to discuss the }>aper on a future occasion. 


Quorn, October 13. 

Present—Messrs. J. B. Rowe (Chairman), P\ Hcrd(‘, James C’ook, C, Patten, 
R. Tlmmpsoii, and A. P' Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

Use and Preservation ok Farm 1mPuEMants.— Mr. R. Thompson read 
a paper to the following effect:— 

Sheds are almost a<? necessary as ihe implements and maehinery. Straw-ecnanvd sheds are 
the coolest, but neither <liy nor tir<'proof ; therefore, i’^on roofs .ire pieferahie, especially as 
they afford a good catchmi'nt aiea for rainwat u. Wlien mucln’n*‘iy and implements are not 
in they should be cleaned thoroughly - espe.ii,illy twiuebindcM, \Nhich have >^o many hear¬ 
ings Whilst tlie greast^, is fresh and soft it cm he removed in a ver\ shoit time, but 
not so when it has be»!Oiue hard and dry. All ne<je>!sary repairs shoidd he done at once, and 
idl extra parts supplied. It is too late to do tlieseth ngs at tbo time the machine is required 
to go to work. It is a great mistake U> leave suoh things until the last day, and then rush off' 
to the machinist, who will most probably be over-hunitmed with work, .and unable to give 
that strict attention and caieful work to the johwdiich he would he able to devote to it when ho 
lias more hdsuro. (denning and painting are both very necessary to the life of imple¬ 
ments, 6c\' He w uuld paint first tout with red lead .and boiled oil, not much turpentine, giound 
in a paint mill or on a flagstone with a rimnd lubber (iive felloes and naves of wlieels one 
«*o;it, then stop all cracks with white lead and red lead mixed as a putty, then give two i-oata ail 
over, paint the Diivo-bands black, nl.so the under carriage, shafts, and heareis, and the to]) 
part or u waggon drab or slate, as yoHo\v, gn^cn, and blue do not stand well. The durability 
of lead paint more than conipea».itc.s for the brightness of the other eolors. Attention to holts 
and nuts is a most important matter If the ends of timber in a waggon or machine split, put 
a bolt or screw thmugh, and betore ])ainfiug give a good coatmg of oil on the end grain. He 
would not use oil and grease to excess on cogwheels, hut would use more black lead mixed 
with a little water, and apply with a small p,iinthmsh. No sand or grit will then I dge on 
the coga, and they will work more freely, with less draught, 'riiis should he tried on the 
w^orking parts of atump-jumj) idoughs and scarifiers. All woodwork of maehifiery, &e., 
should bo painted every second ye.'ir. Ploughs, s<*ariflora an»l harrows are all the better for 
paint, and afford a convenient object-lesson upon which the boys can practice. All handles of 
pitchWks, spades, shovels, picks, &c., .shmld bo well ruhbod several times a year with raw 
linseed oil. 

In a lengthy disciiHsion it was shown that turpentine is detrimental to paint 
in a hot climate, and its use is forbidden on all Government works, except where 
smoke, ike., renders its use absolutely necessary. Lead paints, mixed with 
linseed and boiled oils, are most durable. For iron troughing, coal Ur and 
pitch are recommended. 
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Dawson, October 9. 

I*rcs(iit—Messrs. Tl. lUmton (Chairman), J. Collins, B. (^^hapman, C. W. 
Dowdon, C^ F. W. Just, W. Kelly, J. Keiisle)’, C. 11. Mej^ers, K. Seldbella, 
A. F. Dempsey (Hon, Sec.), and four visitors. 

Statk Dairy Ht-lls. —Considerable discussion took place upon this subject. 
It was decided to apply to the Department of Agriculture for the loan of u 
Jersey bull. Members greatly approved of the action of the Minister in 
])roviding the animals. The drought and famine of last season has so con¬ 
siderably reduced the number of cattle (particularly bulls) that tlie time is very 
opportune for the inf rod net ion of new hlood The prospects of the present 
season show that farmers must not place dependence entirely on wheat-growing. 


Crystal Brook, October 9. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Venning (Chairman), W. Ilamljn, J. C. Symons, 
J. Allen, Jas. Forgon, K. Pope, W. Morrish, and Georg{‘ Midi (lion Sec ). 

Northern Amaloamatko Bureau’s Fruun Tui vls StuMirrY. —Delegates 
from the various branches attended, and th(‘ huvsincss of this meeting was 
devoted to details connected with the establishment of the Field Trials 
Society. OfficervS were appointed as follows:—Messrs. W. J. Venning 
(Crysbil Brook), }>resident; the chairmen of the various branches connected 
Avith the society to be a ico-]>residcnts: (ieo. Midi (Hon. Sec.j: W. Hamlj^'n 
(Crystal Brook), treasurer: J. Darley (Narridy) and 1\ J. Spain (]\^rt Pine) 
auditors. Power to add other branches was provided. Rules wore adop^ted. 


Balaklava, October 9. 

Present—Messrs. L. Reuter (Chairman), J. Willmott, G. Reid, E. Roberts, 
A Steinwedd, J. Vivian, J, Mills, S. Fisher, A. Manly, W. II. Thompson, 
A. Hildebrand, and E. M. Sage (Hon. Sec.). 

Asphodel. —Mr. SteinAvedd tabled plants of Asphoddus fistulosus, or 

wild onion,’* found near the township. Hon. Sec. to dir(?ct attention of 
District Council to this Aveed, which has been declared under the Act. 

iNDJfJKNOLTs Fodder Pj.ants. — Mr. VS’^illmott sbow(‘d ten specimens of 
variotis indigenous plants Avhidi are eaten by liA’estock. These were sent to 
him by Mr. Halford, of near Kooringa, who gave only the teamsters’ names of 
the plants, such as Black Oak,” “Sandalwood,” “ Dog Wood,” “ Beef Tree,” 
“ Pod Shrub,” “Salt Blue Bush,” “Blue Bush,” “Salt Bush,” &cc. 

School Ac^ionomy Plots. —Members insj)ected the experimental plots 
cultivated by the scholars. The soil Avas very dry and hard, and the plants 
were sulfering from dry weather. Tavo plots of white Tu.scan Avhedt, one sown 
with plump grain, and the other with shrivelled, appeared equally strong and 
healthy. 

Agronomy in School Teaciiino.— Mr. J. Wilmott read the following 
paper :— 

In an e.sKenfiully tigrieulnira) f-ounlry lik« ours tho teaching of Agronomy neoda no apology. 
Still, a f(’w reasons av1i> it .should bo taken up wherever practicable may bo stated. The 
suldect is fme of eAer-incu'asjng intercKt of itself. Ah a good deal of th<^ work must neoes- 
sarily bo dont^ out of doora, the change of oocuimtion and the froah air will tend to promote 
more geniality between teacher and seholar, and will not only aft'ord proHent gratidcation, hut 
will countemet a tendency to tediousnej^s in the ordinary work, ll will result in steadily 
increasing benefit to the scholars, the neighborhood, and tho colony. South Australia has a 
splondid climate, ahundame of aralde land, and hut a small population. 

For (pialily, her produi'-e comes into the first rank. It is but right that her children in early 
lit'e should bo imbued with some knowledge of the wonderful resources of the soil. Agrieulture 
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iw the backbone of a national prosperity, and all chisses are depeinlenl on tho tiller of the soil. 
(Consequently it is very imporpint that children in a country district should have a bias in that 
dire(;tion; and, as the study and observation of the laws relating to the growth of plants is 
especially calculated to develop tho children’s perceptive faculUos, arouse their interest, and 
encourage habits of thoughtfulness and method, the wiubriquet, t*.ountry bumpkin,” should 
soon become a meaningless term. 

The cultivation of plots of ground in which cereals, fodder plants, fruit trees, &c., may bo 
grown under varying conditions, will provide plenty of work for tho chjjdren’s hands, and 
scope for their powers of observation. 

In ordor to illustrate tho advantage to bo gained by manuring, ono balf of a plot'could be 
manured, or two plots similaily treated, and one manured and the other loft ^unmanurod. vis 
wheat is our staple product, it is advisable to som' a numb<»r of different kinds, in order to 
notice their various styles of growth, time of coming to maturity, rust-rt^sislant propiiities, and 
ability to withshind strong winds when ripening. 

iSumnu^r fodder plants may also l)o d<‘alt with, such as nuiisse, sorghum, mangolds, kale, &c., 
and will often afford uscfful ohject-lossoiis to the fanners as well as to the children. I am 
convinced that a better knowde<lge of “ What and how,” in relation to summer fodders, wi 1 
result in a largo increases in tho productiveness of the land in many districts, and its capacity 
to carry stock. 

Where practicable a few fruit trees and vine*^ may be planted. This branch of agriculture 
should be encouraged as much as possible. 1 have oft^m Ixsui surprised, not only at the 
abseiui© of fruit trees from many of the farms 1 have visitefl, but a’so at the quantity of fruit 
disposed of to fannc'-s by loiuil tradohincn anrl hawkers I’arcel.s containing a variety of seeds 
w'ill be made up at reasonable rates by any seedsman. 

Farmyard manure, sweepings of the ]HHiUry yard, ashe-s, firewood refuse, lime, can generally 
be obtained locally, w'hilo artiticial raanuresn may be got from s»>cdsm(m or advertising agents. 
I believe that a reasonablt* number of tools will bo supplied on application to the Eiluciition 
Depiirtment. The teacher should rely on his owm resoure(‘.>< as much as possible While I 
think that Government should affVird some assistance, it is a mistake to <‘xpect too much help 
in this dirwtion. ‘‘Milking the (tovenimmit cow” too much is an operation which is 
injurious to the tone of tho school ami the district. The expenses, w'hiih will not amount to 
very much in a year, may easily be mol from tho school funds, which are, in the majority of 
cases, supplied by local entertainments or donations. Some little return may be expected 
from th(! crops 

The bias which the chiblrcn receive will have the tendency to increase the number of 
intelligent agriculturists in tho future, and thus u'isist in rleveloping the resources of our colony. 
A considerabh* amount of knowledge of plant life will be gained by the children, which will 
bi‘ not o'lly interesting and protitable, hut will be a useful stepping-stone to the Hccondarv 
schools which ai-e being eHtablished by the (Jovernment. 1 may bo permitted to remark hero 
that, as iht^ establishment of sia-ondary schwls for agricultural education has met w'ith marked 
sm'cess in ohler European countries, our Government has acted wdstdy in following their 
example. In a country so dt'pendent upon the direct products of tHe soil as every 

facility should be given for Agronomical instruction. Considering its educational value, its 
practical nature, and the advantages to bt* derived from an increased knowledge of the 
conditions necessary to succc-ssful plant cultu'e, Agronomy .should be more generally taught. 

Tho paper was well discussed, niombers cxpre.ssiiig the opinion that agronomical 
instruction for boys is very beneficial, since it is likely to develop the particular 
lines they are best suited for. 


WoodBide, October 4. 

Present—Messrs. H. Caldwell, M,P. (Chairman), J. H. Snell, J. W. 
Cuthbertson, C, W. Fowler, R. W. Kleinsehmidt, A. Pfeiffer, J. CMdwell, 
jun., A. S. Hughes, E. Esau, R. P. Keddie, and G, F. Lauterbach (Hon. Sec.). 

Plant Food.— Mr, J. H. Snell read the following paper;— 

Plants wont food as much os aniinaU do. They absorb and inepire it. 

The first store of food is the m>d, [As shown in an experiment exhibiU^d.— Gen. Sec.J 
Where the plant has used all the food in the seed, there is only the skin loft, like a bag. Here 
is one seed that germinated, and was then no longer supplied w ith water. It died, showing a 
Huimly of water is necessary to dissolve the plant food. 

The second store of food is the soil. These plants novr exhibited, that have only had the 
first store to draw from, are now detid or dying ; those that have been put in soil are growing 
all right. 

Kow, if we can analyse the straw and wheat, we know* what it must get from the soil or 
elsewhere ; for if it be there, it must have been supplied to the plant. 
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The third store of food is the air A portion of the plant food in the soil is active, and the 
rest doririanl. W<' can mak(‘ the dormant matter more active by (‘ultivation. Koots must bo 
able to spread easily ; hence one nnison for good cultivation. Soils liable to settle down hard 
KMjuire working. If a pliint has to search round for the parthuilar food it wants, it is at a 
standstill while soarcliing for it. In tin* experiment Mdiich was exhibited, where wheat is 
growdrig on warbling, yon can set* how t*ven whoatroots and rootb*ts search for food. 

The seed, and the roots as well, want fresh air; and, as they cannot go to look for it, wo 
must let it come to thtnn. So they must not stand too thickly in the ground. If a crop looks 
sickly, we should trj^ and find the reason. Kvory crop borrows largely from the soil, and if 
we do not pa} back the material taken out, the land is sure to become poor(*r. The following 
substances are useful for plant growth ;—Silica, phosphoric acid, carbonic aciHI, sulphuric 
acid, chlorine, alumina, limi*, ammonia, polish, soda, magnesia, and iron. 

Potash is left wlien vegetable matter is burnt; carbon is almost pui‘e in coal or charcoal; 
carbonic acid is given off when vegetable matter is burnt, and goes off with the .smoke, .so that 
is one source of it in the air. 

When the sun is shining, plants absorb carbonic acid from the air. The carironic acid is 
composed of one part r*arhon and two pa»1« nwgon 'I'hey ajrpropriute the carbon, and set 
the oxygen free again. When w'e ]>reatlie we exhale mon* carbonic acid than we inhale. This 
is another source of carbonic acid in tht* air. Now, if we crowd the plants the air cannot 
circulate fri'ely. Practical farmers will judge for tbcmsidvch whether this is an argument for 
diilUng or not. 

Sulphuric acid will turn straii black, so it cannot bo given to the plant in that form, 
I'hosphorus combines with oxygen to form pho.sphoric acid, and then the phosphoric mud 
combines with potash to make phosphate of potash. Sulphur in this way forms suljdiati* of 
potash. Ill thesi* forms phosphorus, sulphur, and potash can be supplied in ii harmless form. 

Salt contains soda and chlorine, and can be .separated by sulphuric acid The chlorine 
passes off as a yellowish gas, and the soda is loft. Probably jdanfs get the chlorine they want 
from the salt in the soil, ami thi* so<la also, jh well as from otlu'V compounds of the soda 

Silica and alumina an* both contained in white clay; the }cllow < lay also contains iron, 
which is a plant food. Lime is useful as a food, and also in other \wiys in the ground. With 
the lime m limestone, magnesia is often foiuid, which is al-so a plant food. Then ammonia is 
in the manure heaps, giving the pungent sm(*ll. » 

The plant food must, eitlier he taken in water or a.'? a g.is. 

A grain of Avheat contains the germ, and also the foofl to feed the germ. The germ com¬ 
mences to, make growth, and this mc call get mi nut ion. When a steady supply of water is 
given, diastase is found in tin* seed. The work this Ixsly has to do is to make the floury 
matter into sugar or gum, or something like it, so that it may be dissolved in water. I hav4‘ 
removed seeds after tlun have starttsl growth, ami kept them in the air without water; and 
others, again, in earth and supplied water. 1’he foimer arr- dead or dying, while the latter are 
growing. 

Now, air is necessary to make a s<*ed grow. If wc could keep a seed without air, no matter 
how much we wet it, there will still be no growth If only a little air gets to the seeds they 
may begin to grow, and then die for w'ant of a further supply. 'J'his Jipplies not only tx) the 
seeds, but also to the roots, after the plant food used up in the seeds. Hence land should Ihj 
loose and o|K'ii for air to get in. In clay soils the seeds will be closely covered up, and air 
cannot get at them The fact is, that many fanneis <io not know the full value of a g^xid 
'Supply of air for helping plants in their giowth This is both above and below ground It is 
of great value when the seed is in its early period, and continues to be useful up to the time 
when its groivth is finished. The* oxygen of the air is one of the most active agents in 
luining dormant mattca’ into active plant food in the 8<ul. Heucx* the value of letting it have 
fn*e access by fallowing. Whether this ivs an argument against rolling too heavily, I will 
leavt* the practical farmers to judge If it closes up the soil so as to prevent the free circulation 
of air, I should judge it would be harmful. Again it seem? to me a reason for harrowing a 
growing crop. 

Oxygen is absolutely neexissary to a plant during germination. We require oxygen to sustain 
life, and it is just as necessary to plants, and they get this from the air. The nitrogen in the 
air prevents the too rapid action of tlu* oxygen. 

By analysis we cun ascertain the comporition of plants, and so know what is necessary for 
them. Sometimes the knowledge of our pai-ticular soils will pve a good idea of the plant 
food required, but often this can only he found by experimenting (for .several years to be of 
value). 

The following is the analysis of the ash of two tons of clover hay : - Potash, 52lbh.; soda, 
71bs.; magnesia, 3olbs.; lime, 11 libs.; phosphoric acid, 201b.; sulphuric acid, ISlbs. ; silica, 
lOlhs.; iron, 31bs.; salt, 81bs.—total, 2591bs. It seems from this that limestone land would be 
good for clover. Is this so ? 

Now, the analysis of the grain of wheutash is as foliow'sPotash, 29*96 ; soda, 3*88 ; 
magnesia, 12*28; lime, 3 AO ; phosphoric acid, 45*88 ; sulphuric acid, *32 ; silica, 3*36; iron, 
*80 ; salt, ri2. The c/irbonic acid and ammonia passed off with the smoke. 

Phosphoric acid comes hrst with nearly lorty«six parts out of a hundred; hence the value 
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of jihosphutoB as artific ial nianureH. Potash is next with nearly thirty parta. To show that 
this knowledge is made use of by practical farmers, and is not altogether theoretical, 1 have 
here the account of the farmei-s’ visit to llosewoi'thy Oolh.*ge, where the different manures are 
quotc'd. There muriate of potiish, nulphaio of aDimonia, superphosphates, bonedust, and 
many other kinds of artificial manures arc used. If we had the analysis of the others, as 
basic slug, guano, and kainit, we should no doubt see that they contain some of the substances 
showui to bo ill the ash of w'heat. Although all crops require phosphoric a<dd, some want it in 
larger quantities than others. If we keep on growing crops which take large amounts of 
phosphoric' acid, w'o find those crops growing smallcT and sinalh'r; but. the land might be able 
to produc'o n large.'!’ crop of some other sort which did not need so much phosjdioric aiu’d. For 
instancio, clover-ash gives about one-twelfth phosphoric acid, while w^beat takes forty-six out of 
one' hundred, or nearly half. T)o<?s this show that clover can follow wheat *7 In any case, it 
shows that manure's containing phosphoric acid are needed for wheat lands. 

l.and is giveoi a rest to enable it to recover. This really means giving air anel caibonic acid 
a c'-hanceto turn some of tlu' dormant plant food into active. But if the' land lies fiat and level 
tlx're is less surface open to thc'sc gase-«; but whe*n it is laid up as roughly a•^ possible, the gases 
haNe a bette*i chance to do tlu'ii woik. Frost also assists by breaking up the soil. 

Bj c hanging the crops, farnuTs tr} to jirevent grtj\ung bad crops by thus using diffcreiil 
plant food.s, or, if the same foods, U'^ing ditfeuent quantities. 

Manure* is use'd to jnevent I'rops fiom failing from want of proper food. But it is a waste 
of money to buy a maneire that is not needc'd. Hence the necessity of finding o»it as soon as 
I)os^iblc ih<» kind of plant food wanted. Thi^ is much yet a uiattoi of experiment; hut I 
have* no doubt the time' is coniing when farmers will know the exact plant food wante*d, and 
be able to bu\ just the manure rc'quired. A good analysis of the soil should go far towards 
this, but cannot la* very satisfat;tory till cMch one is able te» niialjse his soil for himself. 

Anytliing groA\n on the land takes much of its food from the* soil If we return any part 
i»f a (roji, wv repay part of the loan. If, for instance, we grow a crop of wheat, and send 
pait to market, but kee p the stiaw until it is rotted, .md then put that on the soil, we repay 
puit of the loan. Then, artiticiaJ manures are lequirc'd to pa} back wh.it has gone off in the 
w hc'ut, &(., and this is the'part that ne*eds sej much attention. Some manures simply whip 
the land into doing more w ork, and leave* it quite exhausted afterw'aid.^ 

Lnnc’ is e'vcn more useful as a lielp in making dormant matteT active than as a food. This 
<‘un easily be uiuh'rstood when w'e kiutw carlionie- aeid im formed fnun hme, and know how 
luiportniit rarbonic Jiciel 1 -^ Io the* plant. Oui (irojes are \eiy ])articular abemt theii food, and 
e oinjeel us to make* the supply ed’ fo(»d perte*c.t, or edm* to grow' some crops for which there is 
pneper food in the soil Just as W'c* know moit* full} what we* h.ive in any soil, s<» shall w© be* 
able to make* them meao suitable for the- «-rop? But wecjinnot ^ny what should be supplied to 
tla- soil unless, by careful anal}sis, we huv»* prcMously le.irnt what it is that is rc'ally wanted. 

Active* tillage of the soil does, ve'r> generally, so far enrich the* land that it be'comes more 
capable of yielding a complete supply of foc'd to our crops. The reason gaixlening gives bett^jr 
euop'^ than ordinary phnighing is in man} ra>es bi'eausi* of more perfect tillage. Instead of 
being half moved hy the plough, it is tlioroughl} wajrked by the' spade. This lets the air get 
into the land. In the fiir w-e have two gases at h^ast that are friemls to the farmers—oxygen and 
carbonic acid. As seam as thc'y gel hi, they begin making donuant plant food active. When 
tins work has gone* on tor a time, the farmer may plough the laud ove*r again, and then fresh 
earth is open to the an. Ho e very ploughing helps to make more plant food. Then the rain 
and fnist help. If y<ni have never noli(‘e‘d how^ much change is made in the surface of a single 
lump of clay during a w inter, you can scarcely know how much W'ork is doim in this w^ay. 
liC-t a large pHice of clay be placed <ju a fiat stone befe»re winter. 'l‘he first frost will make it 
hard like sloiie. After a lime* it will thaw, and you will see it coveivd with a nice open earth. 
Anolhtu frost will go eloeper, and after a time the lump of eday w ill become so fine and open 
that the gases will pass in and do their work. When the air camieU get into the soil, it alwjiys 
makes the land unable to grow good crops. We c.ill such land poeirand barren. This may not 
arise from iiny want of food necessary for the crops, but because the plaid wants something 
more than food ; it wants air to breathe*. If we pixjvent air re^aching the roots the growth is 
not good. When a soil is full of stagnant water {that is, Avatei not moving) the air is kept 
out, riants want w’liter, but not loo much, to allow’ of air passing properly into the soil. 
Hence the nc’cessity for draining w e*t laud. In passing through the soil jiir is robbed of all the 
ammonia iu it, and this is loft for plant food. 

AVhile farmyard manure is rotting, there is often great danger of losses w'hile the change is 
taking place ; but thej skilful farmer tiies to avoid such losses. Have yem ever seen small black 
streams running away from a farmyard P "I'here is one loss of good manure. Another loss i^ 
the ammonia piissing awuiv into the air. B(*cause this loss is not st»en, it is often not believed 
in. As I have shown, tliere can be very powerful gases w'here nothing is seen; the wa\' to 
prevent this is for the farmers iu direct the rotting. 

Some pei*son» who are not farmers imagine that if sheep and cattle ft'ed on the crops this 
leaves the hind tidier and more fertile than ever. Now% it stands to reason, that when food is 
being used in assisting animal growth, it cannot build up and enlarge the body of tht' animal 
w'ithout adding to it «ome of its own parts; therefore there must be a smaller quantity left for 
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being returned to the land in th(» shape of manure. The use of any body us food causeM some 
decrease in it, and cannot in any w ay increase it. Suppose, for example, we liave a tn*op of 
clover, and Me divide it into two equal portions; on one part the crop shall bo (»iten by sheep, 
and on th(' other the croj) shall be ploughed into the land. Thf* latter must receive most fertilising 
matter, because the sheep would make use of a portion to add to their bodies. The bones of 
the animal are built up of Hubstancos draw'n from the soil. If plants could grow’ upon the 
soil, and if,yhon they had performed their duties, Iho) (^ould return to the land all the materials 
they had drawnjfrom it, there would be no exhausrionof the soil. The analysin of bones show’s 
organic matter, phosphoric acid, (*,arbonic acid, lime, magnesia, soda, and potash. When w’e 
consider that all of these in greater or smaller quantities arc taken from the soil by every 
animal, w’e need not be surprised that the land becr>mes poorer b> their being taken aw'ay. 
Instead of honedust, w’hich is expensive, iniiienil phosphates an* used. In some eases these 
are equally good. ** 

The general^objoct which good farmers try to s<?cur(‘ is the continui'd giow th of largo <*rops 
of good quality. 

Ino one can iarm sue<^e8sfully without local <*.vperienee, but there is no reason why a farmer 
should not know’ something more than this. When a man has had cxp(‘rien(5c as a practical 
farmer, it w ill still he an advantage to him if ho kiiow& why his practice has l>een smtcessful, 
and why in some cases it has failed. The farmer who knows how^ and whim work should be 
done on his farm w’ould look upon it w ith greater interest if he also knew why it should be 
done in that pariicular manner. If he had to farm in another kind of soil, and in another 
di 9 tri(‘t, h(' w’ould also Im* better able to learn tlir changes ni'cessary. The more one know s of 
the principles of agriculture the more he is interested in farmw'ork Farming will not be to 
him the dull routine of labor, for it gives more room for thought, and fuller oiiportunities for 
the c'xcrcise of an intelligent mind, than anv otlior profession or ociciipulion w^hich engages the 
attention of educated minds. 

The remarks before made are founded iargol} upon my ow n observations, but are largely 
suppoited by “The Alphabet of the Principles of Agiicuhuro” and “Further Steps in 
Agriculture”—both very useful text-books. 

Discussion was postponed until next meeting. 

Attendance.—It was resolved to strictly enforce the rule rr attendance in 
future. 


Mount Compass, October 13. 

Present—Messrs. J. Youlton (Chairman), F. Slater, 8. Chaplin, Vh Good, 
A. J. Hancock, K. Peters, D. Wright, S. Athurs, W, Wright, II. MeKinlay 
(Hon, Sec.), and two visitors. 

Root Crops ior 8j:jed, —Mr. Slater wished to know whether such plants 
as parsnips, carrots, beet, kc., degenerated through being allow^ed to seed with¬ 
out being transplanted. Members thought the best seed was obtained by trans¬ 
planting the plants intended for seeding. 

French Honeysuckle.— Mr. Hancock tabled plant found growing vigor¬ 
ously in his garden. [Tliis is PVench honeysuckle or sulla (Hedysarum 
coronarium), a valuable perennial fodder plant,— Gen. 8ec.J 


Bowlingville, October 9. 

Present—Messrs. K. A. Montgomery ((/hairmau), T. Illmann, W, T. Holland, 
F, Roberts, H. Crowell, W. Walker, and J. L. Broadbent (Hon. Sec.). 

F’ield Trial.— Matters in connection with the N.Y.P.B.P\T. and Show 
Society were dealt with. Members wore in favor of dejmsiting £25 credit 
balance from last trial in Savings Bank. Do not favor Executive having power 
to make levy on Bninch ; and arc in favor of giving medals as prizes. 

Tomatoes. —Mr. Crowell wished to know how to destroy "grubs’’ in toma¬ 
toes. [Grubs are the immature forms of various beetles ; they seldom attack 
tomatoes or other fruits. More probably the pests are catcrpillai's, which 
change into moths or maggots which become Hies. It is difficult, to adnse what 
to do in such a case, except to examine the fruits fre(|uently and destroy auch 
that are aSected. If only the foliage is attacked, sprinkle the plants with a 
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mixture of one-half each of pure Paris greeu and slacked lime, or chalk or 
dour.— Gen. Skc.] Members think the pear tomato thrives best in the district, 
but is not much liked. Plants should be well watered till the fruit forms, then 
give less, and mulch if possible. [Use rainwater wherever obtainable for 
tomatoes.— Gen. Sec.] 


Inkerman, October 12. 

l^rcsent—Messrs. S. Diprose, E. M. Hewett, D. J. Strongman, D. Fraser, 
W. Hoard, C. H. Daniel, W. Fraser, and W. A. Hewett. 

Officehs and Her EES,—Messi’s. 8. Diprose and W. A. Hewett were elected 
(Chairman and Hon. Sec. res]>ectively. were adopted for the working 

of the Branch, and it was decided to meet monthly. 

(IttANCJE OF Seed. —Mr. Diprose advocated obtaining seed of early wheat 
grown on strong heavy soil for 8{nving on their light soils. Other members 
thought they would get hotter results from seed grown on poorer soils than 
their own. 

Analysis oi< Soil. —Mr. Fraser wi.shed to know whether the members 
(ould get soil analysed, and expert advice as to the kind of manure suitable 
for such .soils. is analysed at ihe School of Mines, Adelaide, at a 

chargt' of os. for (*ac*li determination recjiiired. The same money ex})endcd 
on practical tests with different manures on a small scale would give far 
better return for the expenditure. llie analysis w'ill show what the soil 
contains, but not wliether such constituents are immediately available as 
]>lant food. Professor Lowrie, at the Ninth Annual Coiigres.s, in referring 
to this point, said :—There are few eminent agriculturists living who would 
put stress upon the analysis of a soil as a means of ascertaining what is the 
capacity of that soil, or what manure it requires. You put an analysis of 
soil before me, and I would not dare toll you what that soil would grow, even 
though it was a good analysis. I would w'ant to see the class of country, 
know the rainfall, and what weeds or timber were growing on it.”— Gen. Sec.] 


Bute, October 18. 

IVesent—Messrs. A. Scliroetur (Chairman), H. Schroeter, VV. Langford, 
W. H. Sharman, K. Ebsary, J. J. Chapman, and 1). Green (Hon. See.). 

Fiei.d Tuiaj.s. —Mutters in connection with the forthcoming held trial of 
agricultural implements near Kadina were dealt with. 

Manitbing. —The Hon. Sec. reported that the drilled and manured crops 
were looking very well, By putting in the crops with from 75lbs. to lOOlbs. 
of phosphates the sandhills in the districts which used to be considered 
worthless for wheat, will produce nearly as good crops as the flats in an 
average season, and better in a dry one, as the sand retains the moisture so 
much better. 


Mundoora, October 8. 

Present—Messrs. J. Blake (Chairman), W. Atkinson, li. Harris, W. J. 
Shearer, N. J. Francis, W. Longmirc, G. Haines, and A. K. Gardiner 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying. —Members were unanimously agreed that more attention should 
be given to this industry in the district, and that efforts should be made to 
improve the stock. 

Wild Oats, —In reply to questum, members were generally of opinion 
that the best time to cut wild oats for hay was just after coming into ear, and 
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while still very green. li* left to dry before cutting sto(‘k did not care for ii. 
Members stated they noticed two kinds of wild oats-one being ])ale-green 
in the straw, and the other having a resemblance to purple straw. The latter 
does not appear to be liked by stock either as hay or in the paddocks. 


Port Broughton, October 11, 

Pre.scnt Messrs. R. W. Jlawdcn (diairman), W. Bennier, li. Storr, H. H. 
Whittle, J. Harford, .1 Barclay, W. H. VVhitttiker, \V. Tonkin, George Pattin- 
gale, and 8. M. Bawden (Hon. 8ec ). 

8maj.l Paddocks, —A discussion took place in reply to an in<(uiry as to 
whether it ])aid to divide the farm into small paddocks. Miunbers were of 
opinion that it did pay to divide the farm into paddoeks of from fifty to one 
hundred acres, provided you can supply water in each. The advantages of 
small paddotrks are many. The sheep and horses do better, the feed is not 
trampled down and wasted as in large puddo<!ks, stoek can b(‘ shifted oftener, 
and the feed given a better chance to grow . At harvest it is also an advantage, 
as after the one paddock is rea».ed the horses can he turned in here at night in 
the stubbles and save stabling. 

Stray IN(r CATXiiK. —A discus.‘«ion ensued on the question of damage done 
by horses and cattle being allowed to stray on the jiiiblic roads. Members 
were of opinion that the farmers had the remedy in their hands, as if stoek 
annoyed them in this way they could impound them. As all the damage to 
fencing is caused by such stock pushing through to eat off the crop elose to the 
fence members thought it would be a good plan to plough up three or four 
furrows round the paddock. 

(’ABBAGK ('ATJ-mf’iLLAR.—The (Uiairman rejiorted that bis cabbage plants 
were being riddled by the caterpillars of a small white moth. [ Spray the plants 
on the first appearance of the caterpillar with 2o'/s. of alum dissolved in a gallon 
of water, or pour lozs. gas tar very slowly into lAgalN. boiling water; stir all 
the time until dissolved ; then add JJogalls. of water and spray it upon the plants. 
—Gkn. 8k(\] 


Mount Remarkable, October 6. 

Present—Messrs. A. Mitchell (Chairman), S. Challenger, A. Po])e, W. 
Girdham, G. Yates, W. Lange, (' E Jorgensen, T. V. Vate.s, T. U. (^asley 
(Hon. Sec.), Professor Perkins, and a few visitors. 

FRtiiT-GRowiN(;.—Professor Perkins ^\as driven round the district and 
inspected a number of farms and orchards, and in the evening gave an inte¬ 
resting lecture on fruit growing. 


Johnsburg, October 4. 

Present—Messrs. F. W, Uombsch (Chairman), P. Caughlan, L. Chalmers, 
'P. Thomas, T. A. Thomas, J. Sparks, W. McRitchie, II. Nappet, G. II. Dunn, 
W. James, T. Johnson (Hon Sec.), and two visitors. 

CoDiJX Moth, —The Chairman mentioned that he had been told that the 
codlin moth existed in a garden in one of the adjacent districts. Members did 
not know whether this was so, but they had purchased apples in the district 
which contained the caterpillars. 
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Penola, October 10. 

Present—Messrs. D. McKay (Chairman), J W. Saiuliford, Dr. F. Ockle}’, 
W. R. Pounsett, W. Miller, D. Halnaves, J. Fowler, and T. H. Artaud (Hon, 
Sec.). 

Rye for Hay. —Millicent Rranch wrote that the best time to cut rye for 
hay was directly it had finished flowering, hut that rye was not much favored 
exee]>t for winter green feed. 

Rainfall. — Recorded at IVnola for September, d*045in.; at Coonawarra 
Fruit Colony, 2-59()in. 

Aoru'ULTttbal Sc nooi.s.—Mr. Fowler called attention to the fact that 
there seemed some difficulty in obtaining a suitable piece of land in the South- 
Fast, and he thought they should again urge the claims of Fenola, as suitable 
land could easily be obtained here. The lion. Sec. was instructed to bring 
the matter before the Minister of Agricultuie 

Sor i H-Eastern (’on r iniLNCE. - The question of place for holding the 
Annual (^inference'of South-Eastern Branches was considered. It was decided 
to ask the 'ratiara Branch \^hether they w'ould arrange for it at Bordertown, 
and, failing this, to suggest that it be bold at JiUcindale. 

Daikying. —It was decided to a>k the local council to obtain a pure-bred 
hull to run on the reserve, and tt> recommend the Ayrshire for preference. Dr. 
Ockle) said he had been trying some experiments with copra cake. He found 
it ineroased tlie liehness of the cream to a considerable extent: the cost came 
to about Id. per eow pei da\, and he btdieved that tfu* inereasc in the supply 
of butter was worth (juite Od. pei day. It was also capital food for fowds. 


Cherry Gardens, October 12. 

Present—M(*ssrs. *1. Potter (Cdiairman), T. Jacolis, C. Lewis, J. Lewis, J. 
Mackereth, J. Riehaids, (i. Brniiiby, G. Hieks, R Gibbins, E. Wright, and 
('. Rieks (Hon. Sec.), 

Sr.Ki) Experiments.— Mr. Mackereth reported very favorably of Surehead 
cabbage received from the Buieau. It was a .splendid variety, and he intended 
to save all the seed he could. Mr. Richards had an unfavorable report to 
make of another variety. 

('attle Disease. —Mr. Jacobs reported having made a post mortem 
examination of a cow' which died very suddenly, though in good condition. 
It was milked in the evening, and was found dead next morning. He found 
her to be suffering from hydatids, and asked whether people who had used 
the milk would be likely to suffer from its effects. [Mr. 0. J. Valentine says 
the milk w^ould not be in any way injurious, though naturally it would be of 
jioor quality.— Gen. Skc.] 

Arden Vale, October 11. 

Present—-Messrs. A. Hannemann (Chairman), M. Searle, D. Liebich, J. 
Francis, P. Starr, E. H. Warren (Hon. See.), and several visitors. 

(^o-operatio.v. —In discussing the paper on *‘“Our Prospects,*’ read by the 
Hon. See. at a previous meeting, Mr. Fricker dwelt particularly on the neces¬ 
sity for more union amongst farmers, and quoted from the October issue of the 
Journal of Agrimllure and Induntrg figures showing the progress of the S.A. 
Farmers’ Co-operative Union and the Adelaide Co-operative Society. Numerous 
instances were given where combination would result in a saving of expense, 
and it was unanimously agreed that every farmer should help in extending the 
Farmers’ Union, with a view to becoming more largely distributors of their own 
products and buyers of supplies direct from the manufacturers. 
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Wheat for Seed. —Mr. Searle said he had tried experiments with wheat 
reaped in the dough stage, and found it germinated splendidly. He considered 
the market value of the wheat quite equal to that reaped by the stripper. If 
proper care is taken when reaping with the stripper to reduce the speed by 
enlarging the pulley, which he did by placing a piece of leather round it, he 
found that the amount of cracked grain was reduced to a minimum. He also 
found that of wheat planted 2in. deep lOO per cent, germinated; 4in. deep 
70 per cent., and Gin. deep only .‘iO per cent, gerininaled. In each ca.se the soil 
was thoroughly wet. He believed part of the success of the seed-drill was due 
to the uniform and shallow sowing. The necessity for a regular seed-bed is 
apparent. Other membeis agreed, and some staled they made it a practice to 
harrow once before sowdng. 

Early Wheats. —After considerable discussion, and taking into considera¬ 
tion the risk of damage by frost when the plant is coming into ear, members 
decided that, taking the average of seasons in this district, at least three- 
fourths of the crop should consist of early varieties of wheat, and if the 
seeding is necessarily late nothing but early vaiieties should be sown. The 
outlook at present indicates a return of Ibush. to 2 bush, per acre from the 
early wlicats, and nothing from the late. 


Gawler River, October 14. 

Present—Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), J. Hillicr, A. Bray, F. 
Roediger, J. Badman, H. Ileaslip, R. Badcock, E. Dawkins. J. S.'McLean, 
H. Roediger (lion. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Binder and Header t. STRiprEii. —Mr. 11. Marshall, of Hope Farm, 
Templers, read a paper on this subject:— 

In this paper I only propose to you the nssiilts of my own experience and observation, 
as between the relative lesults of harvesting a wheat crop by the two methods, vi/. : hinder 
and header vernns Btripper. My first oxperienee of the former was in 1801, when T harve.Bled 
most of my crop by this method, using Hornsby’s binders and a Bagshnw )u*adei, beginning 
the cutting w^hen the M'bt'at was in the dough stage, or say from eiglit to tw elve^ days before 
the crop would be properly fit to strip. Should the crop ripen unevenly, it is better to begin 
the cutting on the green side, and pass on to tlie slack without thrashing any sheaves that 
would he liable to damage tlie sample of giain. In tills m ay the straw' is (onsidembly enhanced 
in value for fodder, and will more than make up the loss of grain. 

Experience teaches that the stocking i-liould he kept uj) as close to the binders as possible, 
and the 8took.s made as large as piacti<‘nble. Instead of standing the sheaves it is much better 
to lay them down, first as bottom row*, butts tow'ards the w'^’st, reversing the other sheaves, 
taking care in building to break the joints by placing the bheaves of each suecessive row just 
whore^the tw'o sheaves meet undernc^ath. I a(' stock w'bon finished, if built in this way, will 
have a gentle slope towards the west, from which dire<‘tion the roughest winds and most min 
is generally expect(*d. If well built, the stooks will generally withstand wind and rain with¬ 
out much damage, is quicker and much etisier pat together, and handles much bettei from 
the pitching in the field until it reaches the stack. In addition to the foregoing advantages, 
the straw retains color and the grain matures bolter, mu^ed no doubt on account of the 
sheaves lying (doser, excluding, to a very great extent, the effects of wind and sun. I would 
emphasise as much tis possible that every caie should be exetxiised to secure pod stooks close 
behind the hinder. The quality of fodder and grain depends as much on this as upon the 
cutting at the proper time. After eutting a considerable quantity, and not having had any 
previous experience of harvesting a grain crop by this method, I determined for future 
guidance to lest the results by both methods, choosing a piece of I.otik’s wheat of about Ofi 
acres. The land on which it gicw' w'as all fallowed, and treated in every respect the same. 
The crop was a very even one ; no perceptible difference was noticeable. After cutting arouml 
the outsides of this piece with the binders, of what we consider almut half, the rest was taken 
off with strippers. After winnowing from the strippors the produce of 34 acres I had 
646§JbuBh. of good wheat, or 16h«mh. per acre; 31 acres 3 quartei's 27 perches, l>ound and 
headed, yielded 485iShush., or ISi^bush. per acre—the results in wheat showing in favor (rf 
stripping by about Jbush. per acre. Having shown the results in wdieiit tip to this pointy I 
will now endeavor to show the actual financial i-esultH, charging such prices as I considered 
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reasonable at the time for the w ork, at per acre. I am giving the prioe that the straw realised 
at the stack. The wheat I am giving at 48. jior bushel, w'bich was about the ruling rates at 
the time. As the w*heat all went for seed, I realised a higher prii^e than quoted. I am 
therefore taking nufket values ;— 

lllNDING AND HkAIUNO. 


1)h. 

To binding and stooking, at 7s, 

per acre . 

(Parting, thiashing, and stack¬ 
ing straw at 98. 


Total 


Du. 

To stripping, /it lls. n'd. per acre 


Total 


£ A. <f. , Ck. £ 8. d. 

t lly one ton straw, at 60b . 3 0 0 

0 7 0’ “ Wheat—irijgbuah., at 4s, .. 3 0 10 


0 0 0 I Total .£G 0 10 

1 Dedur-t cost ..... , 0 10 0 


£0 10 0 Balance .£o 4 10 


STUiriMNG. 


£ M, d. Tr. £ 8. d. 

0 3 0 ' Ity wh<'at—lObusb., at 4s. 3 4 0 

Deduct cost of Ktnpping . 0 3 6 

£0 3 0 Total.£3 0 0 


Thus showing €2 Is, 2d. per acre in favor of the binder and header. Whether it will pay 
bt'st to strip, or bin<l and thrasli with the header, f think depends entirely upon circumstances. 
It hay is scaice and high in pri<‘e headed stiaw then comes in demand, and vrill generally 
rejilise within about os ]»er ion of hay, p^roviding it is of good color and quality. On the 
other hand, when hay is plentiful arnl ehetij> lery little demand oxi.sts for lieaded strawy and 
it is. praftteally speaking, unsaleahh' at a remunerative piice. Tlowvver, to be provided with 
fodder in seasons of scandiy it is necf*s«iry to make n provision in seasons of plenty. Had 
this plan of provision been geneialiy adoptotl no doubt inm h valuable srock could be saved 
from starvation this season. Thai hor»cs can do a fair day's work and keep in fair condition 
on headed straw' (huffed, fed t ► them three times a day, mixed with a little bran, pollard, or 
(jriihhed corn, with I ng hay at night, 1 have prow‘d to my ow’ii satisfaction At the same 
time T cannot agree wiih those who say it is equal to good hay. f have also read and heard 
vaiiouH opinions (‘\pre^sed resp(‘(aing the rel.Uive value of the grain for M'ed, some thinking 
Ihush from the heaihn tujual to Ubush. from the stiippcr, giving as a reason that less grain is 
cracked from the head<M\ 1 find veiy little difference m cra(!K»‘d grain between mv damp- 
w I athei stripper'^ and the headiT. AVhat I am more anxious to find out is w'helh» r tliere » a 
dilVorenee, for better or for w'orse, between the wheat cut before ripe, or that left until pixiperly 
mat lived, before stripping. I have on different occasions sown the two side by .side without 
being able to detcit any difference in the crops. Only recently I saw a crop grownng at Mr. 
James McDonald'.^, M’^oodend, near Kosew'ortliy, who informed m<» the set‘d was thrashed from 
a load of hay. I eould det(Ht no difference from that giDwing alongside from good M'ed. I 
would like to rnontirm here that Trob'SHor I.owrie does notiTgnrdthe immature seed favorably. 
He can, no doubt, apeak w'ith gn'ater authority than m\«elf. 1 have only made the one 
eompaiativc' test -that referred to in 1891. 1 have taken this as my guidi' in all my operations 

HiiH'e. Lighter and uneven cropi w ill give results more in favor of the stripper. Bearing 
this in mind, one has to he guided by the price of grain and fodder in deciding which system 
will pay b( 3 st. Speaking in a gcneinl w^ay, it will not often pay to harvest a light <rop w’ith 
binder and header. 

In answer to questions he stated that he stooked the sheaves by laying them 
down on the ground wdth the butt ends of the bottom row of sheaves facing 
west; if properly laid they are not much injured by rain. He thrashed them 
with a Bagfthaw header and did not find it cracked the grain to any extent. 
He did not consider the straw left after stripping of much value, but thought 
headed straw almost equal to good hay and superior to much of the inferior 
hay used. He did not find it scour the horses. The loss of grain through 
extra handling was not much; the ^ain was quite equal for flour to stripped 
wheat, and weighs as well. With eight men and a boy he brought from the 
the field ‘25 tons daily, put it through the header, and stacked it. The 
cost of binding, stooking, and heading came to about 16.s. per acre, varying 
according to the crop. 

Oats fob Hay.—I n answer to question Mr. Mai*shall said in his opinion 
Dun oats were the best for hay; they should be cut soon afu^r blooming. 
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Aphis. —Mr. Bray said he successfully treated peach aphis by spraying the 
trees with 11b. tobacco waste boiled in 4galla. of water. The Chairman had 
used 2lbs. kerosene soap dissolved in 4gall8. of water for orange aphis with 
good results. 


Orroroo, October 16. 

Present—Messrs. K, Copley (C^hairraan), J. Moody, J. Jamieson, W. S. 
Lillecrapp, M. Oppermann, A. Zanker, K. Kirkland, R. Coulter, sen., and 
T, 11. P. Tapscott (Hon. Sec.). 

Preserving Fruit. —Mr. Japscott tabled preserved damsons, two years 
old, and of excellent (piulity. He preserved them in bottles in the follow¬ 
ing manner:—Select good, sound, ripe fruit; place a layer of white sugar in 
bottom of jar; then a layer of fruit and another layer of sugar, and so on until 
jar is filled; then fasten down as air-tight us possiblp. This will be found a 
simple and cheap way of preserving surplus fruit. [Oiu' and a quarter pounds 
of sugar to 11b. of fruit is the rule for jireserving soft fruits without boiling.— 
Gen. Sec.] 


Port Germein, October 16. 

PiTsent—Messrs. G. Stone (C'bairman), J. K. Deer, T. S. Marshall, W, 
Mortess, A. Thomson, and H. J. (iluyas (jflon. Sec.). 

LAn<»R-SAViNr, Machinkrv. —The lion. Secr<‘tarv read an interesting paper 
on labor-saving machinery as applied to agri<*ultiir<% showing at length the many 
great improvements made during the last fifty years. Australian inventors had 
been in the front in this matter, and the result of their work had beeiuto enable 
us to produce more cheaply, and thus compete with other eoiintries. The 
twinc-hinder was one of the greatest iinentions of the age; the stripper and 
steam-thrasher were also wonderful labor-saving inventions. The lessening of 
manual labor on the farm rendered farm life more pleasant and attractive. Mr. 
Deer pointt'd out where, in his opinion, the present implements could be greatly 
improved to suit local conditions. The Chairman dwelt s])ecmlly on the value 
of the disc-header as a means of saving tin* straw for seasons of scarcity, and 
separating of the grain cheaply from the chaff. 


Clare, October 8. 

Present—Messrs. J. Christison, W. Kelly, H. Miller, H. (barter, 11. Yeates, 
J. Treleaven, W. Birks, R. E. H. Hope, W. Kimber (Hon. See.), and one 
visitor. 

Fencing Wire. —Mr. Levveock wrote that he had tested Waiter’s special 
wire for trellis work, and found it very suitable. Mr. Birks also spoke well of this 
wire. He used No. 8, and had no breakages, nor did it stretch like ordinary 
wire. Mr. Hague said he had been using a lot of this wire, and could highly 
recommend it for its non-stretching qualities. He found it advisable to use a 
piece of ordinary wire when tying round the strainers, as Waite’s wire was apt 
to break at the turn. The Hon. Hecretary said that he had made inquiries in 
various directions with satisfactory replies, and had decided to use this wire for 
trellis work, for which the ordinary wire was not quite good enough. 

Apples, —The Chairman tabled a few specimens of Rokewood apples, and 
some of the same variety cooked. The apples were firm and as solid as when 
pickled and of fair eating quality. The cooked apples were of very good flavor. 

Fodbek Plant. — Mr. Kelly tabled sample of Giant clover, grown by Mr. J. 
Pascoe, of White Hut. It was sown twelve months since in ordinary soil, and 
had made splendid growth. Members were very favorably impressed with the 
qualities of this plant for fodder purposes. 
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Maitland, October 2. 

Present—Messrs. C. F. G. Heinrich (Chairman), A. Jarrett, J. Kelly, O. 
Treasure, J. Pitcher, J. W. Shannon, H. H. WnnderHitss, J. 8. McLeod, C, W. 
Wood (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Vine Disease. —Mr. Wnndersitz tabled sample of diseased vines. He stated 
that fruit and leaves dry up and fall, and the ends of shoots die back. Other 
members reported tlieir vines to be similarly affected. 

Conservation of IViddeu. —Mr. Kelly read a short paper on this subject, 
in which be strongly advocated the binder and disc-header for harvesting 
portion at least of the crop. Not only would they get a supply of useful food, 
but by cutting the crop before quite ripe they could secure it earlier, and save 
much loss of grain from storms and rain With careful handling of the sheave.s 
the loss of grain is exceedingly small, especially if cart<*d from the field direct 
to the header, and thrashed before stacking. The earlier it can be removed 
from the field the better the color and nutritive value of the straw. As most 
farmers have horseworks, ice., the additional expense for the header will he 
from £12 to £lfi, acci rding to make. One with an elevator, to save too much 
handling of the sheaves, will be best. 


My lor, October 9. 

Present—Messrs. M'. H. Hughes (Cdiairinan), John Roebuck, K. T, Oinn, 
W. B, Lund, S. Roebuck, W. 'J\ Elliott. R. S. Mundy, T. Mundy, A. Hamp¬ 
ton, W. Nicliolls, 8. Pearce, P. J^robert, F. Rosser, W. G. CJough (Hon. 
Sec.), and two visitors. 

Seed Experiments. —Mr. Probert tabled sanqdc of canary grass, 3ft. high, 
which he stat<*d yielded heavily. Mr. E. T. Oinn showed good sample of 
sugar-beet weighing lOlbs. 8eed of pumpkins, melons, earth almonds, and 
(’anna edulis were tabled for re distribution. Other formal business was trans- 
a(*te(l. 

Rainfall. —For September, 2'84()Ln. 


Budunda, October 11. 

Pre.sent—Messrs. F. W. Puech (in chair), H. D. Weil, J. G. Pfitzner, H. 
Hage, J. W. Kriebel, E. T. Kunotlu C\ Wainwright, G. A. Ililbig, and W. H. 
Marshall tHon. Sec.). 

Maniirino. — A discussion took place on the prospects of tlie wheat crops in 
this district which have been drilled in with manure. Members who had in¬ 
spected these crops were unanimous that they showed to great advantage eom- 
}>ared with the broadcasted crops. 


QladBtone, October 1. 

Pre.sent—Messrs. J. Tonkin (C'hairman), J. II. Uundle, T. Hortin, E. 
Matthiessen, J. King, J. A. Gfdlasch, C. Gallasch, E. Coe, and seven visitors. 

Manuring. —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr, J. King, at 
Gulnare, for the purpose of inspecting the farm and crops. Mr. King has 
700 acres under crop, all of which has been drilled in, several different kinds 
of manures being used, and some being put in without manure. . The first crop 
inspected was some barley drilled in without manure. This was sown with 
about l^bush. per acre, and some of the members considered it too thick; it 
was sown in June on land not fallowed and was very strong. Next was a crop 
manured with Icwt. superphospate per acre; this was very mucli superior to 

V 
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the former. Another part was manured with Icwt. Thomas phosphate; this 
was not so high as the other, but quite as healthy, and, though not so forward, 
was considered by several as likely to yield as well if not better than the others. 
Strips had been left here and there through the field without manure, and the 
contrast w^as very marked. Another piece top-dressed with an expensive 
manure showed no improvement. On the Avholc the erops were veiy clean 
though sown in June, and promise to give a handsome return for the 
expenditure. King’s wheat, a solid straw variety, came in for some attention. 
It is very forward and promises a good return. S(3veral miles were traversed 
inspecting the crops, and some noticed belonging to other owners were very 
good, one of wbicli promises a yield of 4 tons of hay per acre. Genefally, 
however, the weeds are too prevalent for a good yield of wdicat. After 
inspecting various iinplenicnts members were entertained by Mr. and Mrs. 
King. _ 


Boothby, September 21, 

Present—Messrs. J. T. Whyte (Chairman), A. Turnbull, II. S. Robinson, 
T. R. Robinson, R. M. R. Whyte, T. Sims, J. Bell, R. Chaplin, G. T. Way 
(Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Color of Stock. —Mr. Wheeler wrote that he would like members’ opinions 
on the question of color of stock. The (’hainnan did not consider color was 
of any importance; it was simply a matter of taste. If you brecnl from good 
stock you will get good animals whatever color they may be. Mr. Tuinbull 
agreed, but at the same time favored a dark horse. Other members supported, 
and Mr, Sims said he had seen and owned supposed soft colored horses and 
cattle and found the quality was quite independent of color. It w'as agreed 
that w'here the breeds were ke])t pure color wa^s a matter of importaiice to the 
breeder at least, but in mixed breeds it was of no account. 

Vermin DEsxRrcTioN. —Some discinssion took place on this subject. Mr. 
Robinson was of opinion that it WMuld pay farmers to jiroof-fence any small 
pieces of land on wdiicli vermin were most tronblesome, us they could lay poison 
at any time in the enclosures wdthout danger to their stock. 


Boothby, October 12. 

Present—Messrs. J. T Whjte (C’hairman), R. M. B. Whyte, G. Whe<Jer, 
T. Sims, J. A. Foulds, J. Bell, W. Mills, E Bradley, J. Scllhorn, M. Leonard, 
II. S. Robin.son, G. 'J'. Way (lion. Sec.), members’ wdves, and seventeen other 
visitors. 

Visit to Homestead. —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. G. 
Wheeler, and after th(* business of the meeting Avas concluded a very enjoyable 
evening was spent by the Aisitors. 

Wtieat-ghowing. —Mr. Foulds, in an interesting address on the value of 
lime, strongly advocated its use on wheat lands. He also pointed out the benefit 
of putting the seed in with manure by mean.s of the drill Mr. Mills .said last 
year he manured a plot of onions with Tliomas phosphate, but, the season being 
very dry, did not see any benefit. This year he planted wheat and cabbages 
on this plot, and the influence of last season’s manuring was most marked, the 
crop being far stronger* those adjoining. Mr. Wheeler said the advantages of 
thorough cultivation at seeding time was easily seen in the condition of the 
crops. Messrs, Sims and Robinson reported that on the small plots where 
Thomas phospliate was drilled in last season the crops this year showed much 
more growth than those alongside, though sown some weeks later. Memljors 
generally were of opinion that rolling the crops when 3in. or 4in. high wofif 
beneficial. 
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Lucindale, October 10. 

Present—Messrs. E. Feucrlieerdt (Chairman), 8. Tavender, B. Feuerheerdt, 
H. Langberg, A. Matheson, W. Dow, G. Newman, L. Meinnes. A. Dow, J. 
Nilau, (). A. Witt (Hon. Sec.), and some visitors. 

llAiNFA^LL.—Recorded for September, 3’040in. 

Skei) Experiments.—S everal members reported seeds generally failed to 
germinate. Mr. A. Dow said his “Insect Powder Plants” were doing well 
and blooming. He wished to know how the plant was utilised. [The flower 
heads alone are gathered, dried until brittle, and ground to a powder.— Gen. 
Sec.] 

Insect Pests. —Mr, Newman had tried both sulphate of iron and sulphate 
of copper, also wood ashes thrown on the trees and put round the stem, and 
got rid of the aphis on his trees. Several members reported prevalence of 
peach aphis on apricot trees, and Mr. Lobban, a visitor, stated he had got rid 
of this pest by painting the roots and places where they w^cre congregating 
with coal tar tliinned witli kerosene. 

Manures.— Mr. Langberg reported having tried Thomas phosphate, caves 
guano, bonediist, kainit, &c., on his crops. The first^named promised best 
result.s; it w'as drilled in at rate of lOlhs. to l^lbs. [Query—40lhs. to 45lbs. 
—Gen. Sec.] t(^ the acre with the same weight of wheat, with a drill of his 
own construction. Mr. Tavender also reported very favorable results with 
this manure. Mr. Feuerheerdt said he had very satisfa(*tory results from a 
dressing of 5ewts. of Kangaroo Island guano per acre. Mr. Stewart had told 
him that he had got splendid results from soaking this guano in water and 
mixing the seed with it before sowing. 

Weeds. — Mr. Findluter forwarded .specimen of plant growing very 
luxuriantly on the Avenue Flats which had been identified by the Gen. Sec. 
as Acanthus spinosus, a garden esca])ee. A specimen of Bartsia latifolia, 
another usless w'eed, was also tabled. 


Woolundunga, October 9. 

Present—Messrs. T. H. Prosser (Chairman), »1. G. Moseley. H. Aldenhovcn, 
W. McLaren, W. White, J. H. Michael, J. (irrunike, F. A. Sells, J, Dunn, and 
N. Rogers (lion. Sec.). 

Visit to Homestead. —This meeting was held at the farm of Mrs. Hughes, 
several of the members' wivc's being present. After the business was con^ 
eluded the visitors were entertained at tea. 

Exhibits, —Mr. Moseley tabled samples of skinless barley, 4ft. in height, 
being the second cut this season. The Hon. Sec, tabled good samples of 
table and Sultana raisins, and Mr. Aldenhovcn samples of Mellor’s new 
ploughshares. 

Pruning. —Mr. Rogers read paper from the Milduj'a Cultivator on pruning 
orange trees. 


Tatiara, October 14« 

IVescnt—Dr. Murray Gibbes (Chairman), Messrs, G. Milne, G. Ferguson, 
J. Kankino, K, Prescott, W. Montague, II. Kilbiiier, li. Scown, Thus. Stanton, 
W, E, Fisher (Hon. Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Annual Report. —I'he Hon. Sec/s annual report show ed that during the 
past year eleven meetings wxre held, with an average attendance of six mem¬ 
bers. Two papers were read by the Chairman, but the other members were 
very remiss in this direction, and he strongly urged them to make an effort to 
prepare and read pajwrs on practical agricultural subjects. A number of 
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prartical matters have been discussed, the subject of manuring receiving special 
attention, both at the meetings and in a practical manner on the farms. Gene¬ 
rally, the result of their work was satisfactory. Mr. G. Ferguson was elected 
Chairman and Mr. W. E. Fisher re-elected Hon. Sec. for the ensuing year. 

Manuring. —This meeting was held at the residence of Messrs. Milne Bros., 
who are conducting very careful experiments with different fertilisers. In most 
cases the seed and manure have been put in with the drill,and the advantage of 
this method of sowing was very marked, the crops being very even, strong, and 
free from weeds, and much better than the broadcast crops on adjoining land. 
Rolling the manured crops proved more beneficial than harrowing. Members 
considered tliat the enterprising owners would be well repaid for their trouble 
and expense, and that from the appearance of the manured and drilled crops 
it was evident that the Tatiara land when projierly manured would yield as 
good crops as any district in the colony. 


Mount Bryan Bast, October 9. 

Present—Messrs. James Prior (Chairman), T. Wilks, T. Best, W. Brice, 
and W. H. Quinn (Jlon. Sec.). 

Fallow iNG. — Considerable discussion took jducc on fallowing. Some 
members considered 5in. a suitable depth to plough, while others were oi 
opinion that in ^'ery dirty land shallow fallowing is best, as the weeds being 
near the surface will start with the first rains, and can tlien be destroyed by 
scarifying. 

— Members wished to know best way to eradicate sbeep-waj(^. 
[Weeds of all kinds can be exterminated by constant atttmtion. Be sure to 
prevent them seeding; if deep rooted, cut them off below the crowm; never 
plough under any plants having seeds on them, else plants will eoiitinuc to 
appear every time the seeds are brought mar to the surface. MusUird, oats, 
tobacco, and several others have been known to germinate after the t-eeds had 
been buried twenty to thirty years. Sheep-weed should be pulled by hand. 
If this cannot be done wait till the young plants appear next season, and 
plough them under before they flower.—G kn. Skc.J 


Appila-Yarrowie, September 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. II. Bottrall (Chairman), J. Wilsdon, J. C. W. Keller, 
J. M. Grant, P. Lawson, A. Fox, C. W. H. Hirsch, J. W. F. Hill, W. C. 
Francis, J. O’Connell, Hannagan, C. G. F. Bauer (Hon See.), W. Gill 

(Conservator of Forests), and several visitors. 

Foukstry. —Mr. Walter Gill gave an interesting address on this subject, of 
which the following is the substance :— 

In considering this subject we may look at it from three sUmdjwnnts—first, trees for 
timber, firewood, and sheltor; becond, oniamental Innis ; and third, trees that will provide 
fodder in times of bciircity. A very great mistake was made in the early days in eleaiiiig off 
all the timber from so many farms, destroying mu<;h useful nbeltor and fodder. Wnon 
farmers were clearing the s<'-rub they should have left a lailt of timber, say ono chain wide, 
around tludr holdings. This would have afforded protection to crops and stock from both 
hot and cold winds To replace this loss wc must plant treoa on every opportunity, especially 
on any rough land unsuitable for ordinary cultivation. Oum trees do not make good shelter, 
as they grow up a good height without branching. They are simply timber trees, and of thorn 
the Sugar gum will be found most suitalde. They should be planted from 20ft. to fiOft apart. 
Of ornamental trees, for shelter the Pepper tree (Schinus molle) will probably bo boat for 
this district, being hanly and evergreen. Gums and pe^ipers should not b(‘ planted within a 
chain of crojis or buildings. Of foddm-trees, with whujh South Australia is well supplied, 
perhaps the Sheaoak (t asuarina sp.) may be placed first. These should be carefully pruned 
when r(K|uired for feed, and not chopped down and destroyed, as w as clone by many farmers. 
If on undercut is made with a saw and then the limb chopped, a clean cut will be effected^ 
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and trt^ will grow again as strong as ever. Sandalwood is not so valuable as the Shea- 
oak, and is diflficult to got to grow. If, hoM'over, a of land on which they have been 
growing is fenced off, and protected from sheep, mbbils, &c., young plants will soon make 
their appearance in numbers. AVe have very many useful fodder shrubs indigenous to 
South Australia, and it is only wheiv these have been destroyed to make room for wheat that 
real starvation is experienced in seasons of drought. We should at all times do all we can 
to prote<d any natural timbers still existing, and plant fresh trees on any vacant places on 
the iann. f)n nearly every farm thestJ will in a few years be valuable, not only for the 
shelter they provide, but also for timber for sheds, fences, &:c , and for firewood. 

Members agreed that if the natural timber bad been properly protected in 
early days there would have been no necessity for planting timber trees, and 
that in view of the fact that good timber was getting scarcer every day the 
subject deserved most careful consideration. 


Pine Forest, October 12. 

Present —Messrs. J. St. J. Mudge, ((/hairman), W. II. Jettner, 1). F. 
Kennedy, W. Wuiiel, d. Flowers, A. Zilm, J. Muller, A. Mudge, W. Burgess, 
K. Barr, jun. (lion. Sec.), ami 11, W. Bawden (of Port Hroughton Branch). 

b lELD Tkials and Show. —Matters in connection with the Bureau Field 
Trial Society wtjre dealt with It was resolved to recommend that the })rcKcnt 
system of awarding framed certificates to successful competitors be continued, 
and that medals should be awarded to the <irivers of the prize teams. Members 
referred to the late successful Branch show at Port Broughton, and were of 
opinion that the industrial section in j)articular was a credit to the exhibitors 
and of gi*eat practical value to the district. 

Visit to Homestead. —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. 1). 
F. Kennedy, and after the business was concluded members inspected the 
orchard and garden, which is kept in splendid condition, weeds being con¬ 
spicuous by their absence. All tht* trees look well, but the peaches, though 
healthy, have very little fruit on them this year. Mr. Kennedy called attention 
to the fact that the tips of the branches for three to six buds back were 
dying off*, and attributed it to too free use of the pruning knife. Apricots 
severely pruned were not injured in any way, and he thought the peach 
required different treatment Some of the members pointed out that where 
the shoots had not been cut back at all they were dying off the same way, 
and thought the trees must have received a severe check from some cause, 
]>robably the absence of moisture. Special notice was taken of the certificates 
of merit and pri/*es awarded to Mr. Kennedy at different show’s for by¬ 
products and utilised waste substances, showing that the family work the 
farm to some pur[)ose. The purc-bred Jersey bull, Pride of the Glen, 
recently introduced into the district, was much admired, and the hope 
expressed that Mr. Kennedy’s enterprise would be fully rewarde<l. 


ITarridy, October 2, 

Present- Messrs. A. Bairstow (Chairman), A, McDonald, W. J. Porter, D. 
(Veedon, Jas, Nicholson, W, J. Martin, and J. Darley (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Tkials. — 'I he proposed rules of the Amalgamated Bureau’s Field 
Trial Society were discussed and delegates appointed. 

Makdriko.—M r, Nicholson reported having drilled in a small plot of wheat 
with superphosphate. This part of the crop was fully a foot higher than the 
unmanured portion. 
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WottKiKO FA.LLOW8.—The Cliairman asked whether it was injurious to 
woi^k fallow land when dry, Mr. McDonald said the more the land was 
worked, except with sandy soils, the better. Members were of opinion 
that very beneficial results were obtained by getting as fine a socd-bcd as 
possible, but did not favor working the fallow when the ground is dry. 


Bowhill, October 23. 

Present—Messrs. W. G. F. Plummer (Chainnan), A. Dohnt, J. Gregory, K, 
Weyland, J. Whitehead, W. Tyler, J. D. Cockshell, J. Waters, W. Scars, and 
two visitors. 

Gbasses. —The Chairman reported that most of his grass seeds received from 
Central Bureau had germinated, and were doing well. Mr. Dohnt said his seed 
had been in the soil for two months, but had not come up. 

Wheat. —The (Chairman said he noticed very groat difference in growth of 
different kinds of wheat sown at same time, and under same conditions. In 
one case in particular Purple Sti'aw and Steinwedcl were sown at the same 
time; the latter is fully 18in. higher than the former, and still quite green 
and healthy, while the Purple Straw was dying off. He favored the Stein- 
weidel variety for dry seasons in this district. 

Feax. — The Chairman tabled sample of flax (linseed) dft. high, grown 
on sandy soil without irrigating. It would give a good yield of seed, and he 
strongly advocated its grow’th for feeding purposes. 

Haymaking. —The Chairman read a paper on “ Haymaking and Stacking,** 
as follows:— 

As this subject is appropriate for this time of the year, J hope there will be much discussion. 
I have had practical experience in the different ways of making and stacking hay, and this 
has led me to think that the best time to (mt it ih just afirr it has blossomed. 1 have tried it 
in all stages, from the blossoming peried till nearly ripe. If it is cut in the middle stagt‘ you 
do not get the full nutritive value. Anyone wishing to prove this should feed their stock with 
hay cut at the three periods. They will find that the hay cut at blosaoniing, or at the nearly 
npe stage, will give the best results. My objection to cutting hny when it has formed the 
grain sufficient tor it to ripen in the head is that when fed to horses it is too heating on account 
of the quantity of gi‘ain in it. 11 will not command a ready stile, owing to the bleached natmo 
of the stem, although it is more weighty. Appearance goes u long way in the marketing of 
chaff. 

A common mistake made by many farmers is cutting the thinnest and worst-looking poitiona 
of their crop. 1 learnt by experience the difference by cutting the best. The advantages are 
that you have not to go over nearly the same area; it is more quickly gathered, and better to 
cock. 1 have known crops to yield as much grain at 2ft. high as those of 4ft, It will be 
seen by this th)it it would not have paid to cut that which was when a considerable 
amount more could be gathered off a less area by cutting the 4ft. Another mistake we are 
liable to make is cutting dirty pat(;h(‘s for hay to use for our own purposes. Invariably you 
got more rubbish the next year, and nicely spread perhaps over the whole farm, whereas it 
may have oti 1> been in patches before. It is carried by the stock. Wild oats, sheepweed, 
(lrakc3, and other weeds are always aiifficienlly advanced to ripen before the crop it fit to be cut, 
even at its earliest stage ; therefore it is of no use to try and got rid of the rubbish in this 
manner. 

Always cut the cleanest i)arts of your crop, and eradicate the noxious growths either by the 
aid of the plough or cut them before they seed for silo purposes. After being cut, hay should 
never lie exposed to the sun too much, as it loses much of its value both in appearance and 
nutriment. 1 always find it better to have it raked up directly it is mown, and put in heaps 
straight a’w ay. Of cour.s<i if there are any signs of overheating in the heaps, it must be left 
in the rows longer. It is always bettor to l>e in the rows than lying for any length of time 
left as mown. 1 have left it exposed to the sun fora whole day, and raked it up the next, and 
heaped it the following; and then I have tried it mowing, raking, and hi^aplng the same day. 
When carting it into the stack a difference w^as easily perceptible both in color and weight. 
I prefer putting it in largo heajjs, because there is not so much waste hy evaporation; it does 
not offer so much aiea for bleaching, and it is better for resisting rain. It does not do to 
leave it in the paddocks too long ; the quicker it is in the stock the bolter the bay will be. 

There is more art in stacking than one would imagine. It is always a pleasure to look at a 
w ell-built stack; it requires practice to build one. With all the stacks I have huilt I have 
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had v(!ry little spoilt by the rsin. The method I adopt in building is to straighten out the hay 
that is intended for the sides, bj^ standing with my legs apart and raking with a fork the bay 
1owar>la me, formirg a sort of a bundle. Although this is not as quick as putting it on as it 
conies from the wagon, it saves time after, as the stack does not require so much pulling or 
mking. After one gets used to the bundling, it does not take much more time, i usually 
start building at one end of (he stack and work around it, forming a layer, after which 1 
scatter more hay into the centre, always keeping it higher than the sides. Wlien I get 
sufficient in the centre, so that it is sloping downwards over the sides, I start putting on another 
layer, and so on till I leach the eaves, when 1 generally form th(' centre of the stack steeper, 
so that the layers will have a good downwaid tendency in order to carry the rain off. I do 
nol believe in making stacks too high, because there is extra labor and time in pitching the 
bay up. I prefer making the stacks longer than higher. A good M^ay to finish the stack, 
if it is not going to stand any length of time, is to drive stakes all around the eaves, and cover 
over the stack with loose straw. 

Mr. Oregory advocated cutting dirty crops early, and clean crops late, so as 
to get extra weight. He did not agree that the dirty crop should not be cut 
for hay ; it would be wasted otherwise. The Chainnan\‘3 way of stacking was 
good, but tedious. Mr. Dohnt thought the best time to cut was about three 
weeks after blossoming, while Mr. \\Vyland thought a week after would be 
better. Mr. Tyler thought it depended upon ihe use to be made of the hay; if 
to be ehaffed, cut it so that the grain will ripen, hut for long hay, cut when 
(juite green. 

WoiiK FOR Month.— Strippers and other implements should be repaired 
and made ready for the harvest. Where sheds have not been erected for 
storage of cocky chuff, thissliould be done in any spare time betw'een hayntnaking 
an(! reaping. 


STATE CONCILIATION IN TRADE DISPUTES. 

The first report by the Board of 'Frade of proceedings under “ The Concilia¬ 
tion (Trades Disputes) Act, 1890,” which has just been issued, deals w’ith cases 
which arose during the period from the jiassing of the Act (August 7th, 189(5) 
uj) to the end of June, 1897. During this period action by the Board of Trade 
has been taken or invited in thirty-five eases. In thirty-one of these disputes 
applications were received from one or both parties, viz., nine from employers, 
sixteen from workmen, and six from both sides. In addition, action has been 
taken by the Board of Trade in four cases without formal application from 
either party. In twenty-six of these thirty-five cases there was an actual 
cessation of work either at the time of action or during the coarse of the 
of the negotiations. 

The following table distributes the thirty-five eases according to groups of 
trades, and summarises the modes in wdiich the disputes in each group were 
dealt with, and the results obtained :— 


Group?* of Tmlen, 

TotAl 

Dilitputo* 

dealt 

with. 

f ■ 

1 

1 Appticii- 
[ tlons ) 
; refused, j 

1 

dispute 

urn 

Conciliii 

By Con- 
1 oiliation. 

1. ... . 

s settled 
fler 

.tion Act. 

By Arbi- ' 
tration. 

1 

; Disputes 1 Disputes 
nettled in which 
between i settle* 
Parties i ment was 
i durini? ; 

Negotui- , effected. 

1 tions. i 

Cases 

pond- 

intr. 

Building and kindred trade 

7 

1 “1 

! 2 

j 1 1 

j - , 2 

I 

Bnginoering, metal, and 
ahipbuilding.. 

12 

3 

1 i 

4 

8 

1 1 

2 ! — 


Mining and quarrying.... 

4 

— ( 

1 

1 1 1 

1 t 1 

— 

(Nothing ... 

4 

— j 

3 

—‘ 

— j 1 

— 

Textile. 

3 1 

1 ! 

2 

— 

_ 1 — 

— 

Printing . 

1 

1 1 

— 

— 

— j 

— 

Transport. 

4 

1 ; 

2 

— 

1 1 1 ~ 

— 
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7 ! 

14 

5 

' 4 1 4 

1 
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It will be Been that seven of the applications were refused, that nineteen 
disputes were settled under the Act, and that four of the disputes were settled 
bc^tween the parties during the negotiations, while in four cases the efforts of 
^he department to promote a settlement were unsuccessful. One case is still 
p^ding. 

Disputes Settled under the Act,--Of the nineteen disputes settled, twelve 
were arranged by negotiations with the parties by the Board of Trade as 
presciibed in section 2 of the Act. In the case of seven of these disputes, 
joint conferences were held, a Board of Trade representative being present in 
six of the cases. In the remaining five disputes the agreement was arrived, at 
without a joint conference by negotiations by the Board of Trade officer with 
the parties separately. In two cases gentlemen unconnected with the Board 
of Trade acted, at their request, as chairmen of conferences. Conferences were 
also arranged by the Board of Trade, and held in the ease of four disputes in 
which no settlement has at present been effected under the Act. 

In two cases the Board has appointed conciliators under section 2 of the Act, 
viz., Sir Horatio Lloyd, County Court Judge for Chester and North Wales, who 
acted in the case of the Wynnstay Colliery Dispute, and Mr. W. E. Willink, 
in the ease of a dispute affecting carpenters ut Breston. 

Five cases have been dealt with by arbitration. In four cases the arbitration 
was the result of joiut application by the parties. 8ir William Markby, 
K.C.T.Km was appointed to act in two cases, and Sir David Dale and Mr. 
Thomas Bell (formerly one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Mines) in one case 
each. The remaining case arose out of an agreement effected under the Act 
by conciliation, Sir Courtenay Boyle being named as umpire in this agreem(*nt. 
Captain Wilson, Chief Board of Trade officer in the port of London, has been 
also nominated as an umpire for any cases that may arise out of oue of the 
agreements effected under the Act. 

The informal collection of information has in many cases preceded any steps 
for the actual settlement of disputes, though no occasions have yet arisen in 
which, in the judgment of the Board of Trade, a formal inquiry and report 
would have served to promote a settlement. 

Disputes Settled between the Parties during the Negotiations. —In three of 
these cases the action of the Board of Trade did not go beyond the initial stage 
of communication with the parties. In the remaining case, invitations to a 
conference were accepted by both parties; but before the holding of the con¬ 
ference an amicable settlement was mutually arrived at. 

Disputes in ivhivh no Settlement could he Effected, —In one of these cases, a 
demarcation dispute between bricklayers and plasterers at Newcastle, the 
dispute afterwards settled by private mediation. In the three remaining 
cases—viz , the Penrhyn Quarry dispute, a dispute in the Norwich boot and 
shoe trade, and a strike of painters at Middlesbrough—the disputes have not 
yet been settled. 

Applications lief used, applications for intervention have been 
declined, mainly on the general ground that no useful purpose would be served 
by any action on the part of the department. These applications have been 
received on behalf of strikers after their places had been filled, or on behalf of 
employers after most of their workmen had obtained work elsewhere. In 
these and similar cases the discretion of the department is freely exercised 
with regard to intervention. 

Under section 1 of the Act, fifteen Conciliation Boards have been registered, 
viz., eight District Boards, six Trade Boards, and one General Board.—London 
Labour Gaieite^ August. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The weather clurui{< .November was very dry, and occasionally exceptionally 
hot. Crops northward from Adelaide and westward have suffered severely, 
whilst those in the Far North and North-East will probably hardly average the 
seed sown to produce them. Large areas of light wheat crops have been cut 
for hay, and hay crops are generally very poor in the localities named. In 
the cooler portions of the colony, amongst the Hills and vSouth-Eiist, the 
conditions have been very favorable this year, and the eompara^pdf^ small 
area under cereals anti hay will return excellent results. WheryPnosphatic 
manures have tieen applied in all districts the beneficial inftuence w apparent, 
and plots or portions alongside that have been accidentally missed, or purposely 
left unmanured, exhibit the neglect mo-t unmistakeably. 


The Californian Orchard and Farm of September, 1897, says :—“ It has 
biien several years since the railroads of this country were so blocked with 
grain and other products that they had four times as much as they could handle. 
But so it is with several of them at present. Good times always follow evil 
ones, in the case of both nations and individuals. Let the individual alw^ays 
remember that. It will help him w^hen he is deepest in the dumps.^’ 


When mixing Paiis green for spraying purposes, only a little water should 
be added at first. If too much water is used the powder will float on top and 
form into balls. Mix in the same manner as with mustard—a little water at a 
time. It is essential to provide against uncombiiied or free arsenic in the mix¬ 
ture, therefore add some quicklime, which will form arsenite of lime, and will 
not dissolve in water and injure the plants. When spraying with Paris green 
do not stand in the spray, never spray on a burning hot day, nor when a strong 
wind is blowing, nor when the trees are in bloom, nor later than one month 
before the fruit is to be gathered. Hot weather and strong winds acting upon 
the newly sprayed foliage will injure it. Soluble poisons will kill both plants 
and insects. Paris green, if pure, is insoluble; but the acids in the digestive 
organs of the insects dissolve the imisons, and thus they are killed. 
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In years gone past several fruitgrowers wishing to ship fruit to England in 
the cool chambers of the ocean steamers found that they should have made 
application for space long previously. In order to save disappointment, the 
agents of the Mail Steamers arc inviting early application for space. Those 
growers who wish to ship through our Produce Export Department should at 
once state when they wish to commence shipment, and the number of cases 
they wish to send by each steamer. 


C-aterpillars of various sorts are covering the country in several parts of tEe 
colony, and are destroying crops of fruit and vegetables. All kinds of insects 
which eat or gnaw foliage or fruit can be destroyed with the insoluble fonns 
of arsenite compounds—such as Paris green, I London purple, arsenite of lime, 
etc. Crows, magpies, larks, plovers, wrens, and several other birds would keep 
us free from such posts if our ‘‘ civilising ** proclivities would allow those 
useful friends to live on the land. 


Several amateur horticulturists, especially on the plains, have complain(‘d that 
the leaves, twigs, and top branches of their trees have withered and died this 
year. As a fact, the same complaints are made every year. The trouble can 
almost always be traced hack to stoppage of the upward flow of sap. In a 
few instances boring beetles, or their grubs, or else caterpillars which burrow 
under the hark, bring about these effects. In other cases the trouble is due to 
stagnant water in the soil—generally a very fine sand mixed with clay, or a 
heavy claj^—which simply prevents access of air, and thus the roots are literally 
drowned or asphyxiated In very many cases the trouble is caused by digging 
“an honest spit deep,’’ amongst the roots, which are thus cut and injured so 
much that a sufficient amount of sap cannot be provided. Stirring and 
pulverising .‘3in. deep is necessary; anything which interferes with the roots is 
injurious. 


Tasmania is at last about to test the question of ventilation verstis refrigera¬ 
tion in transport of fruit to Great Britain. Altogether 17,000 cases of apples 
will be exported under the improved process, of which Tasmania will supply 
10,000, and New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia will supply the 
rest. The steamer will first load at Hobart at end of February, and will be 
at Port Adelaide about the second w^eek of March. The cost of freight will 
be considerably reduced. I'he fruit will be stowx'd in the hold, and the carbon 
di-oxide generated by the still ripening fruit will be driven out. and replaced 
by [)urc fresh air. This experiment will be watched wdth great interest, because 
under it freight charges will be reduced to about onc-half. 


The “Lily Disease” (Rhizopiis necans^ which has wrought such destruction 
amongst the bulbs grown in Japan, was scarcely known two years since ; but 
the large exj>ort trade in bulbs has almost stopped already. It is reported 
that, of 7<‘3,000 bulbs of Lilium speciosum sent to one London firm, only 260 
were fit for sale. The disease is a fungus, beginning its mischief at the base 
of the bulb, spreads upwards, making the whole soft and discolored. It has 
been found that a short immersion of healthy bulbs in a solution of I per cent, 
of corrosive sublimate or of salicylic acid will destroy all adhering spores. 
This discovery was made by the scientific staff of Kew Gardens. 
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For a beast weighing about IjOOOlbs,, two feeds per day of about 25lbs* of 
maize silage would be ample; but this would be supplemented with a little hay, 
corn cake, &tc., according to the special requirements -such as milk, w^ork, 
meat, and so on. A cubic foot of chaffed maize silage averages 501bs. weight. 
Quite seven months of the year are deficient in succulent food for cows ; but 
one acre well manured and cultivated would yield more than sufficient to feed 
two cows during that time; with irrigation much more can be depended upon. 
The question is, will it pay to work hard to provide feed for cows, and will tlie 
produce from those cows pay for the hard work ? For pigs, silage is an 
excellent forage to build them up; but they must not be fed upon it when 
being “ topped up for slaughter. Poultry thrive well upon chaffed silage, 
and horses do very well if it is supplemented w ith some good hay and a little 
corn. 


Whenever it can be managed the natural grasses and herbage should be 
allowed to produce seed, in order that the pasturage may be renewed. Many 
of our best gasses are annuals, and disappear from the land if prevented in 
seeding. The sweet nutritious herbage is much sought after by live stock, 
whilst the useless weeds are left to produce se( 3 ds. ITie result is that the 
pastures become overrun wdth useless herbs, which smother the few^ valuable 
plants that may have escaped destruction or have been reproduced from seed. 
It would well repay the labor to r(‘servc certain paddocks alternately for seed 
production, and even to collect seeds and sow^ broadcast where seeding has been 
prevented. Ileaxy hanows migi>t lx* run over the paddocks before the seed is 
scattered in April, and afterwards bushed harrows would sweep the seed under 
and cover much of it. 


How careful we should be to check the first appearance of every evil thing. 
A spark may fall upon tow, and may be trampled upon at once, and all damage 
be prevented; but one half minute of neglect will give the fire such a hold that 
nothing can control it Some time recently a new pest became introduced— 
how% when, or by w'hat means no one can tell; but if the plants had been 
subjected to fumigation upon arrival no one would have suffered. This new 
pest is knowm as the Cineraria fly (Phytomyza nigricornisX which deposits eggs 
upon the leaves of cinerarias, sow^-thistles, chrysanthemums, and other plants. 
'J'hcHC produce maggots, which enter the leaves and tunnel between the upper 
and lower surfaces, eating fnvay the interior, leaving only the skin and veins. 
So far, the only remedy appears to consist in destroying the affected leaves by 
fire. If pot plants are immersed in winter for an hour or two the maggots will 
come away, but the chrysalides stay and are not injured. 


Whilst Baron Sir F. voii Mueller, K.C.M.G., &tc., lived, nearly every botanist 
in the world recognised his wonderful ability and his untiring diligence in the 
pursuit of botanical science, and, now' that be is dead, scientists of every (‘lass 
have determined to keep his memory green in a practical and serviceable way. 
It is proposed to raise a public and intercolonial national subscription—first, to 
secure a medallion or bust of the late Baron; and secondly, to endow a medal 
or prize to be (annually, if possible) awarded in recognition of botanical, 
pharmaceutical, or horticultural work in the various Australasian colonies. In 
Melbourne the following gentlemen have been appointed an executi\e com- 
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inittec: —Sir John Madden (chairman). Sir Frederick McCoy, Mr. VV. A, 
Brahe (German consul), Mr. C. Finschoff (consul for Austro-Hungary), Mr. 11* 
L. J. Ellery, Professor Kernot, Messrs. A. C. Macdonald, C. Frost, J. Bosisto, 
A. W. Howitt, J. A. Panton, with Mr. C. R. Blackett as treasurer, and Mr. 
Wiesbaden and l^rofessor Spencer as secretaries. I'here is quite a distinct 
movement being made by the trustees in the late Baron’s estate to raise public 
subscriptions for the purpose of erecting a tombstone over his remains. 


FORESTRY. 

By Walter Gilj., F.L.S., PMl.ll.S., Conservator of P'orests. 

The question as to how the growth of trees may best be promoted o\'er any 
given area, with a view to the ultimate production of timber, may be answered 
in various ways, according to the circumstances vvliich prevail in the district to 
be operated on. 

The system of reafforestation by natural regeneration, may often be followea 
with success in dealing with country covered with natural forest growth, after 
the best timber has been removed, provided that sufficient large trees have been 
left standing to supply enough seed to furnish a thick growth of young seed¬ 
lings. Land, however, that has never carried any timber niust be afforested, 
either by sowing seed of various trees over a given area, or more generally by 
planting out young trees iJreviousiy reared in the nursery grounds, tinder some 
circumstances it may be possible to adopt a sort of combination of both methods, 
but as a rule one or other of the two plans previously mentioned will probably 
be indicated as desirable by the surrounding conditions. As the success of all 
operaiions connected with timber production is very largely dependent u])OU 
the local circumstances of soil and climate, it is evident that it may at any time 
be necessary to modify any general system, to meet, if possible, the special 
conditions cf any given locality ; and further modification may also be necessary 
on account of financial corjditions, both as to the amount of money that may 
be available for carrying out any given undertaking, and also as to the extent 
to wdiich such expenditure can })rocure the requisite labor, while the question 
of what class of timber will sell best must evidently be a ruling factor at all 
times in deteraiining any method to be pursued. As already indicated, then, 
the results of natural regeneration are largely influenced, in common with all 
other methods of timber culture, by local conditions of climate and soil: but 
they also vary with the natural configuration of the country, and are, moreover, 
materially affected by the occupation of the land by stock to a greater or lesser 
degree, according to whether the animals depastured arc of one kind or another, 
and whether they are so excessively numerous as to heavily overstock it, or so 
few as to understock it. 

One of the first essentials for the germination of a seed is something in the 
way of a seed-bed possessing suitable conditions as to warmth and moisture, and a 
fixed position, so that the delicate plant after germination may strike its roots 
into the surrounding soil. On the forest floor, in many instances, the place where 
the seed drops is, under normal conditions, which have not been disturbed by 
any external agency, amongst the mass of little twigs, dead leaves, pieces of bark, 
and decaying portions of various plants, gradually collecting during many 
years, and slowly but surely rotting down into the best possible plant food, 
when mixed with the light surface soil on which it all falls. Sometimes the 
vegetation covering the soil may be mainly grassy in character, and easily 
destroyed by traffic of any kind across its surface, and the herbage itself may 
be very acceptable to ail kinds of animals, and therefore rapidly disappear 
through tlie combined agency of grazing and trampling by stock. Sometimes the 
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soil protection may be composed of stiff and wiry undershrubs, only slightly 
palatable to stock, and well able to stand the rough usage arising from the 
passing to and fro of the animals as they gradually feed through the forest, 
in consequence of the rigid habit of their growth. There are also cases in 
which the forest floor boasts of no soil covering whatever, because there is no 
soil overlaying the rock, which thus appears naked and devoid of any surface 
suitable to form a seed-bed. It i.s evident that these varying conditions of the 
surface on which the seed may fall must exert a powerful influence for or 
against a successful natural regeneration. The question whether the surface 
of the forest floor is a steej) hillside, a deep valley, a gently undulating rise, 
or a level plain, is almost as important as what the vegetation growing thereon 
may be, and ihe kind of soil composing the surface is equally entitled to 
consideration in determining to what extent it may yield to external agencies 
in such a way as to destroy any chance of providing a proper seed*bed for the 
reception of the seed by which the worn-out forest is to be regenerated. As 
long as the surface, even if a steep hillside, is not cut up by the trampling of 
stock, and the vegetation thereon is not fed off by them, seed may continue to 
fall and .spiiiig up into promising young seedlings; but when once animals get 
ac<'esH to any forest area, the work of laying bare the surface soil commences, 
and the greater number that graze and the longer they graze the sooner they 
destroy all the surface vegetation, and then aM^ay goes the soil, which being 
now un[)rotecled speedily becomes cut up by tlicir sharp hoofs, and whatever 
can be shifted by the waters which flow down the steep hillside, after rain, 
rapidly gets washed dow^nwards. In this way the hillside ultimately gets 
denuded of all the elements composing a proper seed-bed, and thus the 
eHtahlishment of young seedlings becomes, in most cases, a matter of great 
difficulty wherever a steep gradient prevails. Now and then, perha])S, a patch 
of young trees manages to get a start amongst some sheltering rocks, between 
which plenty of forest ihhns has lodged and retains a fair amount of moisture, 
hut, in most instances, in country of a mountainous character like the Flinders 
Range, a large portion of the stnl ultimately gets washed down to the lower 
levels, and, as it carries much seed wdth it, the result is that generally th(» 
natural regeneration is best in the creeks, and scanty on the hillside where the 
fall is sudden. 

Wherever forests are situated in comparatively level or in gently undulating 
country, the difficulty as to a suitable seed-bed is very much lessoned, and a 
good growth of young trees may generally be develojied with projicr protec¬ 
tion from feeding by stock. There is also a considerable difference in the 
amount of damage done in grazing, according to the sjiecies of tree that may 
spring up. Some gums, for example, are devoured by all ruminating auimals 
with the utmost avidity, while otheis are only eaten under stre.ss of keen hunger 
for want of more palatable herbage. The sugar-gum (Eucalyptus cor)nocalyx) 
no sooner springs up to any size than it is immediately devoured, and not only 
do sheep especially relish the tender seedlings, they also cat the leaves from 
any old trees they can reach, and will follow any axeman in the forest who 
may be felling old timber; and when once a tree is dowui will seldom leave it 
till all available foliage has been fed off. The redgum (Eucalyptus rostrata) 
on the other hand is not so frequently disturbed, being evidently little relished 
either by sheep or cattle, even in the seedling stage, hence in districts w^here 
these two trees grow together, as they often do in the forest country in the 
ranges between the Wilmington and Wirrabara, the natural regeneration by 
redgum saplings largely preponderates over that by sugar-gums. 

With regard to the influence of climate, it may be stated that, in the 
northern parts of this colony, even where the rainfall may be at once consider¬ 
able and reliable, its actual value is much lessened by the long duration of the 
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dry heat invariably experienced there, in opposition to which even a fall of 
from 20in. to sometimes 30in. during the year is not sufficient to cause such a 
vigorous and uniform growth of young timber as ts required. In the timbered 
country about the Mount Lofty and adjacent ranges, however, os well as that 
further to the south-western parts of the colony, the rainfall reoehliig os it 
sometimes does to between 30in. and 40in. per annum, combined with the 
cooler climate, ivith far less of the intense heat known in the north, renders 
the general conditions prevailing far more favorable to a good natural regenera¬ 
tion, and hence some areas may be found in the districts now indicated, whete 
a splendid growth of young timber has been steadily developed entirel^j’ 
through the self-sown seed. Stringybark gum (Eucalyptus obliqua and E. 
capitellata), manna-gum (K, viminalis), redgum (E. rostrata), and sometimes 
South Australian bluegum (E leucoxylon), wdth others of minor importance, 
all experience the advantages derivable from the favorable conditions previously 
indicated, and thrive remarkably well. In some parts, however, the invariable 
risk of hush fires, so constantly originated by the ])eriotiical burning of the 
rough pasturage by stockholders, largely retards, even if it does not absolute’y 
prevent any satisfactory reafforestation of the country, which could soon be 
effected by the favorable nature of other conditions. 

The ferns (common bracken) which in many localities form tlie only soil¬ 
covering of the sandy land on which the trees stand, are very inflammable at 
certain times, and easily carried b} a strong wind from the burning forest on 
to fresh tracks, while in addition to this the lough bark of the stringybark trees 
forms far too ready a medium for spreading the conflagration far and near, lienee 
the fire, started at first merely to burn off old dry wiry feed in order to induce 
a new and more tasty as well as nourishing meal for the stock, frequently gets 
far beyond the control of those who orijiinally started it, and carries with it 
almost utter ruin to the young growing saplings, as, even if not killed, they get 
a heavy check to their future development. A proper system of fire protection 
can, however, be at any time carried out wherever the necessary expenditure 
can be justified by the ultimate results to be attained. Such a system, though 
not insuring absolute immunity from fire, will certainly reduce all risk from that 
source to a minimum. 

The question of inadequate drainage crops up in dealing with some low- 
laying lands, more particularly’ in the south-eastern district; but if proper 
drainage were provided on similar lines to those adopted in England and 
elsewhere, the difficulty would be overcome, and a, successful growth of timber 
ultimately ensured. In this case, also, it is, as with the question of fire protec¬ 
tion, a matter of comparison of cost with final result. In reviewing the subject 
of reafforestation by natural regeneration or self-sown seedlings as a whole, 
after referring to most of its most important conditions in detail, it may he 
stated, speaking generally, that, all things eonsidered, the average results 
attained in the northern parts of this colony under this system arc not as 
satisfactory as could be desired, because the natural growth of the young timber 
is invariably too scattered and uneven to secure the maximum amount of 
marketable timber per acre. In other parts, however, where more equitable 
conditions prevail, the results attained would be far more satisfactory were 
peater attention given to secure immunity from injury to the young seedlings 
from stock and fires. 

Apple Ckops in America, England, and some parts of the Continent are 
reported to be short. England has only one-fourth of an average crop ; South 
France a light crop, but fairly good in the north; Belgium one-third of the 
average; Italy, good; Holland and Germany, fair; America, half the average, 
and very poor quality. 
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POULTRY. 

By D. F. Laubie. 

Separation of the sexes is perhaps the most important point in rearing table 
poultry, especially if size is required. As soon as there is the slightest dispo¬ 
sition on the part of a cockerel to pay attention to the other sex he should be 
placed in the cockerel-run, in which on no account should any hen or pullet ever 
be allowed to go; if one does, look out for fighting. Game cockerels will live 
with perfect freedom from fighting if none of the other sex are visible. The 
smaller and more active breeds, such as Leghorns, Minorcas, and Andalusians, 
are very prcjcocious, and require separating at about six weeks of age. Both 
cockerels and pullets grow into finer and better specimens if separated, and, 
most important of all, the cockerels retain all the qualities of a first-class table 
bird till they arc well-grown, wdiich is not the case if they arc allowed to 
exercise their mitural functions at an early age. Where there is extensive 
range, portable roosting-houses can be placed on different parts of the farm, 
and at such distance.s apart as to guard against the birds mixing. Where the 
space is limited recourse must be had to sef)arate wired-in runs. Of course, 
where, as it often happens, two arc in partnership and living some distance 
apart one might keep all the pullets, the other the cockerels. Young poultry’ 
of all sorts should always* be graded arnl kept, not only according to size, but 
also as regards condition. If large strong birds and smaller and weaker ones 
are in the same enclosure the latter get trodden on, and as a rule injured, and 
are robbed of their fair share of food. Again, whoever wishes to succeed must 
know the condition of each individual bird. If, on overhauling a mob of grow¬ 
ing young birds, several are found in poor condition and inferior in size they 
should be placed in a separate pen and receive extra attention. Too much 
attention cannot be given to this matter, as in breeding table birds, especially 
for export, uniformity in size, quality, and condition are three e.s.sential.s to 
succ ess, and consequent high prices. Some people allow their chickens to run 
at large with the hens, and in consequence find a difficulty in feeding. This 
may easily be overcome by using a number of cylinders, or circular enclosures 
of wire netting of different sized meshes ; (ifl. in diameter is sufficient to 
accommodate a large number of small birds These are light and easily carried 
about: the smallest chicks can go through Ifin. mesh netting and feed in the 
enclosure without molestation. The next size may be 2Jin. mesh, and the 
larger size 3in., or larger as required; in this way the chicks are, as it ivere, 
automatically graded. This plan i.s much used in other countries, and has been 
found convenient here. Many birds are deformed through being trampled on 
while young. In rearing poultry, the chief aim is to bring them to maturity as 
soon as possible. In the case of stock birds to be used for breeding or 
exhibition at shows a little more attention and different treatment is required. 
This is a matter which will be dealt with another time. Keep your birds 
growing, feed them well on sound, wholesome food, giving such attention to 
cleanliness that disease never appears. 

When the time comes to make a selection with a view to fattening for 
market the advantage of having made grading a cardinal point will bo 
recognised. The most forward mob of biids is first to be overhauled, and 
those in best condition selected. Before any attempt at fattening is made 
each bird must be in good condition; it is of no use attempting to fatten a 
poor bird in a week or two. It is possible to put a certain amount of ffesh on 
the breast, but the rest of a bird so fattened is generally all skin. The French 
are generally quoted as exj^ert is the art of fattening poultry ; it is the practice 
of French poulterers to exhibit dressed poultry for sale, with the back, not the 
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breast, on view. The reason is that if the back of a bird is in f^ood condition 
the rest of the body will carry a due proportion of flesh. Therefore select 
your most forward birds, place in a yard by themselves, and feed well, using 
chiefly meal mixed with fat, and moistened with skim milk. Ground oats, 
barley meal, or bran and pollard will do. A week or ten days should get the 
birds in excellent condition, which may still further be increased by penning 
each bii'd separately and cramming, either by hand or machine. This, however, 
is a branch by itself, and hardly likely to obtain generally among breeders of 
poultry. 

A sound and profitable trade can soon be founded if birds of the right 
description are bred and afterwards treated as here suggested. It is far mor^ 
satisfactory, both to the producer and for the credit of the colony, to ship one 
dozen good specimens rather tlmn a greater number of ill-assorted, scraggy old 
scrubbers. It costs less to rear a good bird than a bad one, and it must he 
remembered that the expenses of exportation are exactly the same, also that 
the values are widely different. I believe the Rranehes of the Agricultural 
Bureau could render a great help in initialing the export trade by making 
inquiries at what date producers in each neiuhhorhood would be in a position 
to forward a given number of birds. In this way, if in each district a dozen 
breeders sent a dozen birds each and ten or twenty districts co-operated, a 
good shipment could be made; and, in addition, cost of rail and other items of 
transit would be lessened. Isolated shipments of odd crates will never found 
a trade. Co-operation is needed, or else private enterprise will at some future 
date engage in the business of collecting and exporting. This is done in 
England by men who are termed higglers The demand for eggs and high- 
class table poultry in England is growing rapidly. Tliere is the market and 
we now can procure stock of the most approved description ; every possible 
arrangement for killing, freezing, and final disposal is already perfected by the 
Government; all that is now required is that people shall make use of all these 
advantages. At a time when so many are com[>laining of the unprofitableness 
of general farming operations and .scarcity of raarkc?ts it might be as well to 
point to the fact that England spends over five millions sterling every year in 
eggs and poultry. The egg trade is another item worth considering: success¬ 
ful and profitable shipments have been made from the colonies. However, for 
this purpose selected eggs are necessary; no fertile eggs should be .shipped, if 
possible. Where hens are kept for laying only they lay as w^ell without cock 
birds as with, in fact rather better; the eggs will keep much longer and there 
will be less unsound ones on arrival. Here again it is essential to have some 
form of combination, as not onl) must the eggs be quite fresh when forwarded, 
hut they must be properly graded and packed in conformity to the usages of 
the English market. The season is advancing and the time for shipment is 
drawing near, so no time should be lost in making an'angements. The value 
of eggs exported from South Australia for the month of October was £4,830. 
The return does not state destination. 

Every week that a bird remains on a farm after it is fit for market is a loss 
to the owner. In addition to the extra keep there is the risk of death and 
disease. In our hot weather some management is necessary to ward off disease. 
As many people overcrowd to a considerable extent the birds have not enough 
breathing space, and the soil gets saturated wdth excrement, with the result 
that the hot sun, especially if aided by a shower of rain, soon brings disease, 
and consequent loss. 1 have never advocated jK)ultry-farming on a large scale, 
but am of opinion that those who keep poultry may as well own birds that are 
productive as egg-producers, or of high-class table poultry. The egg-laying 
breeds are of no value for export; therefore breed as few cockerels of this 
description as possible, and, unless there is a sale for them for breeding, let 
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them be eaten, while young, at hon.e. On the other hand, if only table birds 
are kept, if the quality is right as well as age and condition, they can always 
be disposed of satisfactorily. The general advice is to sell all old birds. From 
my present point of view this is a very reprehen.siblc practice ; such birds are 
useless for export. Consume them at home ; the toughest old patriarch can be 
rendered acceptable as follows : —After killing and })reparing let the bird 
simmer gently till qtiite tender; on no account let it boil. Remove from the 
saucepan, drain for a time, prepare for roasting as usual, tie strips of ham or 
bac'on round it, and bake for half an hour or so till browned ; it is as tender as 
chicken. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR 
DECEMBER. 

By (ij20RGK Qiunn. 

The sowings of runner and dwarf beans will be contmued at intervals of 
about three weeks wdiere it is desirable to maintain a constnnt output. The 
chief difficulty in gtowing dwarf l)eans on the dry open plains is in getting 
them up evenh. They are gross feeding plants, requiring plenty of manure 
and water. When the wily Chinaman sows beans he eovcis the seeds witli 
finely-pulverised manure, which prevents the surface baking too hard to permit 
the tender stemlet carrying the first seed leaves from snapping in its course up 
to the light and air ; but many of our Furopean growers sow the beans in 
drills about loin, or I8in. apart, and run a furrow channel between the rows. 
Into this channel the water is conducted. Ho far, so good; hut in many 
cases the water channel is allowed to got too full, and it then flows over the 
bean.s, resulting shortly afterwards in a caking of the wat(‘red surface and 
ruinous damage to the germinating beans, if the i^round be soaked well by 
means of a furrow, and then the beans sown in a drill made immediately on 
each side, the seeds being covered with dry earth—or, better, wdth pulveriseil 
manure—the plants will usually appear before a second watering is necessary. 
It is a point worth settling by experiment wiiether it wMiuld not be better to 
SOW' the beans iii rows about Ifc. apart, wdth sufHcient space between the pairs 
of rows to allow a Planet scarifier to pass dow n. Then after each soaking 
break up all the surface to a fine tilth. Of course tlii.s w'ould necessitate 
opening fresh furrows at each watering, but wdien the enormous evaporation 
from a dried and cracked surface wdiich has been flooded is considered the 
waste of moisture must be immense. 

Later-ripening onions will be ready to harvest on the plains, and should bo 
stored carefully in a well-ventilated cool shed. Small growers should string 
them and hang them up. 

Potatoes will also be harvested on the plains, and very disappointing they 
are this season after the fine promise given in the spring. 

Tomatoes and chillies or capsicums mav be transplanted still, but if there 
is no ball of earth attached to the roots a shelter from tlie sun sh >uld be given. 
Earlier-planted tomatoes will be in fruit in early localities, and often fruits will 
ripen or color faster when gathered from the plants. The central shoots should 
still be tied to the stakes as they lengthen. If humid weather sets in and fungus 
diseases are found attacking the plants they should be sprayed wdth diluted 
Bordeaux mixture, of a strength of about lib. lime and lib. bluest-one to each 
lOgalls. of water. 

All the melon family require abundance of moisture, and water should be 
applied in such a manner fbat the stems of the plants should not be covered— 
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by the stems is meant the portion arising from the roots—as often these become 
diseased and growth is checked. Running branches should be pegged firmly, 
and the points pinched out if a more branching habit is required. 

Keep all beans picked from the bushes as soon as they begin to toughen, 
whether wanted or not, for the blooming and pod-producing period is 
lengthened by this precaution. 

On the plains salad plants can be sown in cool shady situations, and where 
cheap busti-house shelters can be erected, they will be found great aids to 
producing succulent lettuces, radishes, and cress. 

The seed stems should be cut away from beets, rhubarb, and parsley, the 
ground forked up and a good mulch applied, after which a soaking or two of 
water will work wonders for the beets. 

In the hills and wet and cooler portions of the j)rovince expeinenced growers 
make sowings during this month of turn!]), parsnip, lettuce, beans of all sorts, 
carrot, beets (red and silver), peas, s))inach, cauliflowers, and cabbages. 

In favored localities they also plant out cabbages, broccoli, celery, cauli¬ 
flowers, &c. 


CAULIFLOWER DISEASE. 

Mr. D, Me Alpine, Vegetable Pathologist to the Department of Agriculture 
of Victoria, has furnished the following ad<Utional particulars of the new 
disease attacking cauliflower plants. He calls the fungus Phoma brassiem:— 
“ In every instance the superficial tissues of the diseased roots slnmed numerous, 
minute, black, cuneiform bodies, which never extended above the ground. The 
fungus evidently caused the roots to rf»t, although they remaiiu^d quite firm, 
and eonsequentlv the green parts suffered more or less, according to the viru¬ 
lence of the attack. Black patches on the stem and occasionally on the leaves 
showed numerous tlireads of a fungus, but none of the minute black bodies 
were seen on the roots. On microscopic examination the fungus turned out to 
be a new species of Phoma, and the little black bodies on the surface were the 
cases containing innumerable spores wliic.h multiply and spread the fungus. 
As far as is known this is a new disease confined to South Australia, but ther(» 
is a closely allied disease on cabbages and cauliflowers in the market gardens of 
Brighton (Victoria), known as black leg, from the ap])earance presented by 
the roots and the collar. It is caused by a different fungus (Fusarium), but 
the study of it may throw light upon the other. Black leg has been known 
in Brighton district for six or seven j’^ears at least, and always occurs on sour 
ground in sheltered and damp spots. It may attack the plants when 4in, 
or 5in. high, and begins in the beds, only appearing about December. It 
occurs, however, on old plants all the year round, and 1 obtained specimens 
to-day (October 21) on old stumps in the ground. The disease is not in the 
soil, as is the case with club root, and affected plants will still retain the disease 
in any soil. If the plants are healthy to begin with, there is no fear of disease 
in planting out, and the growers do not regard it as serious.’^ 


Kloweh Faeming. —In the Riviera, Department of Maritime Alps, France, 
the most important industry is that of growing plants for perfumery purposes, 
and these are chiefly manufactured at Grasse. Wild flowers and aromatic herbs 
are also largely used. Connected with the industry are many others, such as 
artists for designing labels, &c., printers, carpenters for making cases for 
export of perfumery, •paper makers, paper-box manufacturers, glassworks, 
makers of pomades, salves, &c., perfumed soap makers, carters, packers, 
engineers, antftnany others. The town of Grasse is of considerable siiije, and 
the buildings are imposing. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR DECEMBER. 

Bv Geoeoe dtriNN, Inspectok of Fruit. 

In the drier orchard districts of the colony irrigation is the order of the day. 
This applies more particularly to localities where fine samples of fruit are 
required for supplying the fresh fruit market. Trees of the citrus family 
feqpiite oareliLl iittention in this rcs])ect. Most of our citrus plantations have 
presented a sorry spectacle this spring,*aiid many owners will «carcely have any 
crop on numbers of their trees next season. Through some obscure cause, 
probably the perishing of great numbers of roots, the trees have shed their 
leaves almost entirely, and the terminal twigs have died. Now that young 
growths have come on again the trees are clearly indicating how much dead 
wood is present. With the average orange-grower the cutting away of these 
innumerable small dead twigs—though desirable, if not absolutely necessary, for 
the future health of the trees—is a costly time-devouring work, and the vast¬ 
ness of the work often causes it to be neglected completely. 

That the root surface has been reduced is assured, and, in accord with all 
accepted rules of manipulation, the tops should be reduced to create a balance, 
and to do this it will both save time and future d)ing back if citrus trees 
affected in the above manner he luaded down below the dead brushlike 
terminals. One prominent item in connection with this almost general dying 
buck and leaf-sbedding epidemic is the fact that the Seville varieties have stood 
through it all unscathed, in heavily or unirrigated lands alike, and this presents 
to my mind that, though generally considered less affected by abundant mois¬ 
ture, these varieties may he less injured by drought also. Peaches will he 
benefited by tin' judicious application of water, and one of our gr(»wers who 
produces a fine sample each year adopts the method of filling a wide shallow 
trench around each tree with fresh stable manure and then runs the water 
into the trench, thus washing the nutriment from the manure into the soil at 
once, while the insoluble refuse acts as a mulch to keep in moisture. How¬ 
ever, this is not generally done until a little later on in the season. 

The usual method of watering orange plantations by making rings around 
each tree is open to tlie objections that in young orcliards the intervening dry 
spaces draw away moisture from around the trees, and in old orangeries, as 
everyone knows, the sub-surfaee is a network of roots; consetpiently the water 
only reaches a limited number of them when applied in this manner, and thus 
it would seem that the whole area should receive moisture. Of course this will 
be challenged on the grounds of practicability, but where enough w^ater is 
available there can be little doubt of its accuracy. 

A careful watch should be kept o\er newly-planted young trees for the 
purpose of manipulating the shoots as described in last month’s issue. 

Budding will be proceeded with during this month, and in selecting stocks 
for ordinarily good soils and positions it will always be a commercial success 
to select a stock of its own kind for each plant; thus, put peaches on peach, 
apricots on apricot, &c. It is well known that peaches are very often budded 
upon almonds, and it must be confessed the fruit has a finer color, but invariably 
gumming ensues at the junction, tlie boring caterpillars make an entrance, and 
gradual decay takes place. On dry limestone soils apricots are budded upon 
almonds, but very few instances of sustained success are found here where 
this is practised, and, unless the orchard be situated in a locality favorable for 
producing finiits at a season of the year when they command exceptional 
prices, I would say have nothing to do with foreign stocks, but of course 
where special objects are to be attained scheming is pardonable, for success 
in fruit-growing is generally reckoned by the accumulating cash. 

WhcTC water is abundant and the trees have merely to be lifted one by one 
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from the nursery ground and conveyed a few yards to the prepared position to 
receive them young citrus stock may yet be safely transplanted, but the 
work is risky, and requires care and experience to make it a success. 

Towards the end of the month the fiiiit harvest will have fairly set in, and 
provision should be made at once for canning, drying, &c., by procuring the 
necessary appliances, or overhauling and putting in working order any that 
have been formerly in use, because when the fruit is ripe no time will be 
available for this w'ork. 

The season of thinning fruit is just about ])asRed, and if a gi-eat quantity 
has been left upon the trees they should be assisted to carry their burden to 
maturity by every practicable means, such as water, manure, &c. Cultivfrtion, 
for reasons frequently described, should be done after any thunder showers or 
artificial application of water. Suckers should be suj)pres8ed, and to merely 
hoe them off with the weeds accentuates the evil; they must be severed from 
the roots as close as possible. 

Fortnightly sprayings with Paris green should be continued for codliu moth 
destruction, and careful attention given to the weekly examinations of bendages, 
and frequent gatherings of fallen or infested fruits from the trees. The infested 
fruits are easily detected on account of the reddish-brown Ijorings hanging 
around the tunnels or sticking between the fruits. 'Fhe simplest method of 
destroying the larva; is to throw' the collected fruits at once into barrels of 
water and allow them to remain there a couple of days. After ibis they cun 
be fed to animals. 

There has been a plague of green and striped caterj)illar8, but by the time 
these notes appear in print they will liave probably lun their courses and 
vanished. Scale insects will l>e breeding, and dressings of resin compound 
should be sprayed on to them as reejuired. Ihe most successful formula used 
here has been composed of lOlbs. soda crystals, lOlbs. common resin, olbs. 
soft stnip, dissolved by boiling and diluted to make 5()gaUs. for spraying 
purposes. Where this has been applied systematically the red scale has been 
reduced greatly on the citrus trees—more particularly on the orange. 


PARIS GREEN AND CODLIN MOTH. 

Mr. James Fletcher, Entomologist and Botanist to the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Ottaw'a, Canada, in a letter to the General Secretary, Bureau of 
Agriculture, South Australia, under date September in, 1897, says:—The 
efficacy of spra^dug with Paris green to prevent injury by the codlin moth is 
now so wt;ll recognised in this country that the matter is seldom discussed, and 
all of our leading fruitgrowers practice it regularly.” In a calendar for fruit¬ 
growers sent at same time, it is recommended to spray with Paris green four 
times, in each case in conjuiK tion with Bordeaux mixture for suppression of 
apple scab, codliu moth. See. 


ITEMS ABOUT APPLES, 

In the British markets Spanish and Portuguese apples are of inferior quality, 
and bring only 4s. 6d. to 7 h. per IPilbs. during August and September. Supe¬ 
rior kinds usually sell at much higher prices then. British markets begin to 
get bare at end of January, and sometimes, when seasons are bad in England, 
the supply fails by beginning of November. Canadian and American imples 
are then used. American apples are sent in barrels, not quite lOOlbs.; Cana¬ 
dian net 130lbs. to HOlbs. per bai*rel. 

For centuries past all authorities have lauded the apple as being particularly 
whole^me and contributing to good health. Where so many doctors are 
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agreed., and for so long a time, there must be a good foundation for the opinion. 
The delicious^ spicy, aromatic, sweet, ripe varieties are recommended—not sour, 
unripe, hard, indigestible sorts. John S. Linsley, M.D., recently wrote that 
“ a man needs the apple to kec]) him from growing prematurely old. 'J’he apple 
is the fruit which tends to prolong youthfulness and robust vigorous health.’’ 

In 1896 the official statistics showed that 678,(>()0,(}00galls. of cider were 
made in France during 1895, and of this only 500,0(>0gall8. were exported. In 
France cider is considered to be the most hygienic of all drinks. 

Cider may be kejit at any stage of sweetness by adding three-fourths of a 
pint of grated horseradish to each (iOgalls., and then stirring it. This stops 
fermentation. After a few weeks rack off into clean kegs, and bung up close. 

Jn all cider-producing coimtries there are cider mills and presses, owned 
either by private persons or by companies. Growers of apples, pears, and 
other fruits, which are usually converted into “ fruit wines,” cider, peiTy, &c., 
take their fruit to these places, where it is manufactured under skilled super¬ 
intendence. In some cases the owners take back the manufactured jiroduct, in 
other instances the raw material is jiurchased by the owners of the mills. 

1 )ried apples should be only of the very best and soundest cooking varieties, 
quite ripe when dried in the sun or in the evaporator. Any one who sells 
])Oor-(piality fruit may cheat his customer once; but he spoils the trade in 
future for himself and for others. In the early days of South Australia, we 
used to g(*t splendid “pippins” from Normandy, France, in small round 
flattish baskets, holding about ten pounds; and from Ca})e C/olony we had 
excellent stringed sliced ap})les, pears, and peaches. These w'ere followed by 
'similar importations from other countries, but often much inferior in quality. 
Result, not wanted—especially w’hen, much later on, our own manufacturers 
began to supply an excellent article. There is still, however, room for a very great 
extension in the sale of desiccated, dried, or evdj)orated fruits of first quality. 

The American Cider and dnet/ar Maker of May 12, 1897, says that the 
American Consul at Chemnitz, Germany, writes that American apple growers 
have waiting for them a field for the maiketing of their fruit, the ])ossibiliiic8 
of which they can form no idea. An average ])rice tor (American) Raid wins 
in Germany is $714 (£1 9s. 7d.) per barrel of 2ibus., and they are frequently 
bought with readiness at much higher figures.” 

Apple butter is a standard delicacy in the United States. They use steam 
now for evaporating the main portion of the watery constituents of the crushed 
ap])le, which is reduced to the consistency of glue almost; and, without sugar, 
will keep good for years. 

In picking apples the fruit should be lifted ujiward, so as to avoid breaking 
off the fruit-spur to which it is attached, and upon which apples next year 
would be produced. Take cure also not to injure the tree with the ladder. 
Pick into moderate-sized baskets, and do not bruise the fniit. 

Apples for storage through winter should be ))icked before they arc quite 
ripe, with great care to avoid bruising. Sort them, and refuse all tiuit arc not 
perfect in every way. The culls may be used at once or as soon as possible. 
The storage iilace should be dry and cool, with plenty of fresh pure air, but not 
subject to strong draughts. Do not pack more than 12in. deep. 

The acids of fruits materially aid in digestion of fatty matters in other food, 
and also purify the system. Apples and pears are well providerl wdth these 
properties, and have been recognised as prumotive of good health during many 
centuries. 

“Cider jelly ” is the thickly-oondensed juice of apples, without any added 
sugar. It will keep good for .several years, and is used for making summer 
drinkiS, i^s a healthy beverage for sick people, and at table just as other jellies 
are used. 
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WHY ARE OUR CITRUS TREES DEFOLIATED? 

By Gkokce Quinn. 

The condition of their trees will cause many orange-growers to remember the 
spring of 1897; and no doubt when the harvesting season arrives next year 
the imi)re88ion will be intensified. With few exceptions along the valley of 
the Torrens the trees have shed vast quantities of leaves; and when they 
should, under ordinary conditions, have been in full bloom they were leafless 
and blossomless, ('onsequent ui)on the shedding of the leaves the terminal 
twigs have died or are dying back, leaving the trees in a similar plight to those 
seen in many plantations in other colonies after seasons of neglect. To the 
gardener who has been trained in closely watching th(‘ growth of difficult 
plants under pot culture the death of the terminal shoots at once suggests a 
cessation of root action. With the pot plant he would act promptly in the 
direction of turning the plant out. the roots would be examined ; if found 
decaying the ball of earth >voixld be lessened or comj)letely shaken away and 
the decayed roots removed. The plant would bo potted into fresh soil, not too 
rich, but wholesome, in a smaller pot; the dead top w^ould be cut back to 
healthy wood, and the plant would be placed in a favorably sheltered position 
to recover itself. Should there be any blooms or fruits tliey would be 
removed. 

Here seems to be a parallel ease. Where a pot plant has been growing 
healthily and water has been suddenly withlield or given in insufficient 
quantities, or the drainage has become clogged and the ordinaiw supply has 
been accumulating and becoming st.agnant, this root-decaying action has set in, 
with the results presented above. 

As far as my observations go, these injurious effects are most noticeable where 
a considerable amount of irrigation has been carried on. In orangeries where 
the trees—young, medium, or old—were a picture of apparently perfect health 
a year ago some of the worst specimens are found. Is the damage due to the 
soil becoming dry in the early winter, when the cool temperature and light 
showers had caused artificial >vatering to cease ? It is well known that no 
soaking rain fell in 1897 until well on in June, whereas in previous seasons 
April and May generally saw^ the ground well wetted; or is it due to the 
curtailed supply of water in most localities during last season having failed to 
keep sufficient moisture about the roots after two winters of insufficient rainfall 
to properly wet the subsoil V Wliatever may be the cause, it is certain that the 
tree's growing on soils of a comparatively stiff character have suffered least. 
Very noticeable exceptions arc seen in the cases where Seville or bitter oranges 
arc growing amongst the sweet varieties. The former seem to have quite 
escaped the evil effects, and arc as fresh as ever. 

I mentioned this to one of our most experienced growers, and remarked that 
probably it pointed to the Seville possessing a hardier and more drought- 
resisting constitution, more particularly in its rooting, and hinted as to its use 
as a stock for dry positions, it generally being admitted that it will hold out 
better in wet positions, lie very' pertinently argued that the old Nevilles seen 
in good health were most probably worked <m sweet orange or lemon stocks, 
as was the custom at the time they were planted. However this may be, it is 
a matter of importance to orange-growers to know the cause of the injury, and 
to counteract it as far as possible ; and there is no doubt some of our experienced 
growers can, if they choose, supplement these observations with opinions ot 
considerable value. These effects seem quite distinct from the patchy d)^mg 
off of twigs so prevalent in the autumn of this year. The resuscitation of the 
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damaged trees will necessitate cautious treatment, and growers will do well not 
to rush to excess in water or manure, but to increase the applications only as 
the growth proceeds. The decayed roots cannot be removed, but the injured 
tops could be cut back to good healthy sound wood as soon as possible, and it* 
scale insects are present it would be an opportune time, while the trees are 
open, to apply remedies. 


SULPHURING FRUIT. 

Sulphuring of fruit is done with the object of bleaching and making it look 
more attractive. A light sulphuring for fifteen to twenty minutes will not 
injure the flavor of fruit to any appreciable extent, if it is afterwards dried by 
fire-heat ; but fruit should on no account be left longer in the sulphur-box. 
The trays should never be made of metal, since the sulphur fumes act upon 
iron, tin. lead, kc., and the fruit is made more or less poisonous. Galvanized 
wire trays produeo sulphate of zinc in the fruit, and other metals produce other 
poisons. For sulphuring fruit the trays could be made of split cane or 
bamboo. The cheap baskets from the sugar refinery could well be utilised for 
sulphuring trays. Trays made with cheesecloth bottoms are really cheap, 
handy, and effective. If the public could be made to understand that unbleached 
fruit is much more wholesome and better in taste than that which is made 
white and “ pretty’* by the use of sulphur, it would prove beneficial to their 
digestive organs and profitable to their purses, because sulphuring costs money, 
and it depreciates the flavor and true tjuality of the fruit. So long, however, 
as the public insists upon pale-colored fruit—as it does also upon high-colored 
cheese and butter—it is necessary for the producer.^ to comply with the 
demands, and long for the time when better knowledge shall guide them in 
j)roviding for “the inner man.” A practice prevails wdth some j)eoplc of 
bleaching highly-dried fruit, or that wdiich is dark in color. This destroys a 
deal of the natural flavor, and impregnates the already dry fruit with sulphuric 
acid, an antiseptic which impedes digestion and causes headaches. As before 
stated, wdien the fresh sliced fruit is sulphured, and then })ut through the evaporat¬ 
ing machine, a good deal of the stilphnric acid is driven off again by the fire-heat. 
Where a large evaporating business is conducted, it is necessary to have several 
sulphuring boxes into which the fruit is carried on tramlines or “ways.” The 
sulphur-boxes arc built or made airtight, and each box is about 6ft. wdde, 
lOft. long, and 6ft high. The trollys are loaded up with several trays of sliced 
or prepared fruit, each having a high rim at two ends, to keep the trays sepa¬ 
rate, and to allow^ of a free circulation of the sulphur fumes. The trays are 
tibout 3ft. wide and 9ft. long, and from twelve to fifteen are packed on each 
trolly. The door of the sulphur-box runs up and down in grooves, and is 
suspended by ropes at each top corner, running over wheels, balanced at oilier 
end of rope by kerosinc tins or buckets filled wdth sand or stones. A bole is 
dug under one side of the box large enough to admit a pan containing about 
311)8. of sulphur, w'hich is placed inside the box, set on fire, and then closed 
over with a board. Fifteen to twenty minutes is quite long enough, but some 
people submit the fruit thirty to forty minutes. The riper the fruit the less the 
time requirerl to sujflficiently bleach it. It should be noted that sulphured fruit is 
prohibited for sale in several Kuropean countries. 

Coomno foe Ieon Hoofs. —Melt half a bucket of size over a fire; then 
gradually add and stir in 6lbs whitening. Then mix in enough warm w ater to 
reduce it to the consistency of thick cream. Apply hot to the roof on a fine 
day. This will not injure the iron. Some of the cooling compositions eat 
into the metal, and in time holes may appear. 
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EVAPORATED FRUITS. 

In several respect?* there are advantages attached to the practice of drying 
or evaporating fruits which do not appertain to fruits preserved in weak syrups 
or to those converted into jams, marmalades, &c. 

In the first place, very much larger quantities of fruits can be dealt with; 
no sugar is required ; cans, bottles, and other small receptacles are not needed. 
A large bulk of fruit is reduced to small dimensions and little weight, so that 
cost of freight and carriage generally is decreased to the lowest jioint. If the 
fruit is well and properly desiccated, it will keep all its characteristics and 
perfection for a long time, and when required for use, all that is necessary to 
restore it to all the perfection of fresh fruit, for cooking purposes, is to soak it 
for thii*tv>six hours in four times its own weight of fresh water. It is desirable, 
however, to give it a preliminary soaking for half an hour in a good quantity 
of fresh water, and rub it through the hands to remove any dust which may 
have become attached. 

Advocates of sun-drying of fruit are very linn in the opinion that this system 
is by far the most perfect, and they advance many arguments in favor of this 
contention. If it is stated, in opposition, that the fruit is liable to get dusty, 
they show triumphantly that the trays are 8]>read on green liiccrn fields, w’here 
no dust can aiise. They say that the moths do not deposit eggs upon the 
fruit; or, if they do, that the sun-heat kills the eggs ; and they mainttiin that 
the fiavor, appearance, and all other characteristics of good sound dry fruit 
are secured when it is properly dried by the heat of the sun. And there is no 
doubt that dried fruit of very superior character can be, and is, brought upon 
the market by those who practice the art, and have become skilful in drying 
fruit by the heat of the sun. 

So far as raisins and currants are concerned, ami perhaps also figs and 
plums, there are man} strong reasons why growers should ailopt the sun¬ 
drying process; but it must be borne in mind that an immense number of 
trays are retpiircd to do any considerable business, and that most of these 
fruits can only be so treated where there is a certainty of long-continued fine, 
clear, and really hot weather. Whore such conditions do not prevail tt» a 
certainty, resort must be had to fire-heat in order to ensure success every time, 
and when this has to be done on a large scale it will pay best to co-operate, 
erect a suitable plant, and employ a skilled man to oversee all operations. 

The advocates of fire-heat bring forward some arguments in favor which 
cannot be controverted. They claim that the fruit is reduced with absolute 
certainly to its jiroper condition of dryness within a few hours, with no risks 
from a change of weather after it has reached the factory. It is claimed that 
the albumen of the fruit remains unchanged in its soluble digestible form ; 
that the flavor, aroma, and other desirable qualities are perfectly preserved; 
and that no moths or insects can possibly be produced in the dried fruit if it 
has been passed, as it should be, direct from the evaporator into a moth-proof 
room to be cooled and packed. 

Great claims have been put forward both by the makers of the horizontal 
and the perpendicular evaporators, but the majority of those wdio use these 
machines favor the perpendicular. The horizontal machines are slower, and 
the vapor from the fruit ascends .above the trays. The temperature does not 
usually i^xceed 200"' F, The upright machines in some cases subject the 
fruit to a temperature up to 240*^ F., but by passing through more rapidly, and 
being subject to the vapor arising from the lower trays, there is most assuredly 
no “cooked” flavor imparted. Both types of dryers claim to close up the outer 
surface of the fruit when exposed to the first fierce heat, “ hardening the 
albumen,” and retaining the albumen in the centre in its original condition. 
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In the upright ovaj^orators there is first the furnace-chamber, where heat is 
generated and radiates from the iron fumace-box. All smoke, of course, 
escapes at back through a flue, and the heat ascends to the floor above, where 
the trays of fruit are pfissed through a slot into the shaft. The trays rest one 
upon the other, and are lifted bodily every time a fresh tray is placed beneath. 
The trays are made with cane-net bottoms by preference, or woodens slats, or 
black iron wire, and sometimes galvanized iron wire, The use of metals where 
the fruit is sulphured ivS objectionable. The pile of trays is lifted by a leverage 
contrivance up to a certain position, when clutches spring from the sides of the 
shaft and retain the pile of trays whilst the carriage descends a few^ inches to 
allows of the next tray being inserted. Some fruits can be dried wdthin throe 
hours, w'hilst others take perhaps eight (»r ten hours—ascending the shaftslowdy 
all the time. On the third floor the shaft stands only three or four feet, and the 
trays of fruit are removed, examined, and if dry enough—as is usually the 
case in a well-managed concern—the trays are at once removed to the moth¬ 
proof room, the fruit tlirown into bins to cool and “ sw^eat for a time. The 
“sweating’’ results in moistening tl)at portion of the fruit which may have 
become a little too dry, and in drjing that which may have been a little too 
moist >vhen taken from the shaft. The size of the trays depends upon the size 
of the evaporating shaft. 

Mr. T. n. Robson, Hcctorville, makes use of an evaporator of his own con¬ 
struction . He says :- - 

An evaporator is h groat help, as if wot weather oi>mos on fruit can })o saveJ which 
would*othorwiso he lost. A cheap and oUVotive evaporator <‘an easily he raad(^ hy ainhing 
a 200 or 400 square iron tank in the ground (uti old leak\ oni' will do jjuite well) to 
contain a stove. A stokehole must la; left alongside th<* tank with an oj)enitig to get at the 
stove and admit air. Tlie stov(^-pipft must bo taken out through the side of llie tank. I'he, 
lop of the hink must b<* reni<;ved or enougli of it to fonn an opening the size of ytmr trays, 
which must be made of lin. boards tin broad for the sides, to foriti a tray 4in. deep, the 
surface of wliich is made of gahainzed wire, [in mesh is largo enough for raisins, but it 
comes expensive, 1 am using wire net winch is much cheaper. It right enough 
for largo fruit, but with raisins it rtupiires care, as the small fruit is apt to drop through. 
If these trays an? carefully stacked over tlu' opening of the tank, the sideh of the travs will 
form a column through which all the heated air from the stov<‘ will pass, carrying away 
the moisture of the fruit with it. Fresh air tf> he )ieat(‘d in admitted at thi‘ stokehole at 
the bottom of the tank. Ry a aimple arrangement of levels brought to hear on tlie bottom 
tray the whole column may he lifted oin. or 6iu., and a fresh tray of fruit inserted at 
the bottom in the greatest heat, whilst the trays of drit'.d fruit may he taken oft the top. 
The fruit must not be spread too thickly on these trays, as there' must ht^ room for the au¬ 
to pass through. This is the heyt form ot evaporator, beeauso the whede e>f the heated air 
has to pass through th<‘ trays of fruit, and th<^n» is no waste. If too much heat rises up 
directly over the stove it may be spread by suspending a ftat sheet of iron or tin a short 
distitnce above thi‘ stove. Gas coke will be found the ln'st fuel, if it can he obtained, as it 
gives a good steady heat and retpiires ver> little attention. 

Peaches, apiicots, cherries, freestone plums should be split and tho stones 
removed before drying. Apples, pears, quinces and peaches are genendly (bur 
not in every case) peeled. Where white apples are wanted tho fruit is peeled, 
sliced, or cut into quarters, halves, or only peeled and cored, dropped at once 
into tubs of water containing one ounce ot salt to the gallon, then spread thinl;y 
on trays made of cheesecloth, sulphured fifteen or twenty minutes; then trans¬ 
ferred to tho drying-trays, and placed in the evaporator. Peaches, apricots, 
and split plums are dried on trays with the cut side upwards. Pears are dried 
flat side down, and should be pared and cored, C'lingstonc plums aro dried 
whole. 

Leaflets upon utilisation of fruit, &c., fruit-drying and similar subjicts can 
be obtained gratis on application at the office, or wnll be sent by post i' t;tamps 
for postage are forwarded to the General Secretary of the Agricult in al i iireau, 
Adelaide. 
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EVAPORATORS FOR FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

There are a f^reat many evaporating machines in use; but nearly all areujjon 
the same j)rinciples, with vaiiations in the method of application. The machine 
illustrated here is one of the old form. 



It is called “ITie Zimmermann.” In the lower part is the furnace, occupying 
only a small space, with its flue (not visible there) through the back of the 
machine—it can be seen at the toji, where it enters the flue from the tray space. 
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No smoke, of course, can be allowed to pass through the space where the trays 
of fruit, &c,, are to be desiccated. The heat from the stove radiates throug;h 
the iron into the space beneath the trays, dies upwards, passes through the 
wire bottoms of the trays, over the fruit, kc,, and finally escapes through the 
large flue at the top, carrying off with it the watery portions. There are 
several hinged doors, which can be opened for inspecting the progress of the 
fruit or other articles. In this form of evaporator the trays can only be shifted 
by hand, which is troublesome. 

Small fruit and vegetable evaporators are used by housewivcis, who employ 
the ordinary cooking stove for supplying the heat. The evaporator may be 
made of galvanized iron, 3ft. high, 2ft. wide, and 2ft. deep, with a series of wire 
trays on clips, a door in front, and a small a])crture on top to let the vapors 
escape. 

Evaporators for commercial jiurfioses will justify the use of more expensive 
appliances. The favorite form at the jirest* t lime is the upright one, having a 
furnace room on the low^er floor, 'i’he fruit is prepared, sulphured (if necessary), 
placed on the tra}s, and inserted in the evaporating shaft on the next higher 
floor. The trays of fruit are now alwa}H placed below those which have 
already been put in. Th(* whole pile of trays of fruit is lifted by a lever, and 
carried on a platform to a height of about lOin., where they are retained by 
clutches, and the platform is rhen icturned tor reception of a fresh tray, and 
each tray, as it arrives, is removed from the open top of the evaporating shaft 
on the top or third floor, wdienc(‘ it Ls at once removed into the moth-proof 
room, placed in bins to sweat,” and “even up,” and finally it is packed into 
boxes for marketing. An excellent example of this class of evaporator may 
be seen at work at Kvandale, near Angaston; and another very good one has 
been erected by Mr. V. A. Piilleiiie, near IiOl>ethal. 

The? inclined form of evaporator can easily be understood from the following 
illustration of the “Americ'un,” below; hut it must be understood that there 
arc numerous other forms ust^d in America, and that the name has been adopted 
simply as a trade mark :— 
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This is a compromise between the upright and horizontal forms. The 
furnace is not open at top, but the heat radiates through the top plate and 
sides into a small chamber, into w^hich no smoke can enter; it then passes 
upwards through the machine. The trays of fruit, kc., are put in through the 
openings shown in front, and pushed along on slates or runners to the upper end. 

Grain, nuts, fruits, vegetables, meat, fish, oysters—in fact, any food sub¬ 
stance—can be evaporated by fire-heat, so that it can be kept good for any 
reasonable length of time. When required for use it is only necessary to wash 
the firticles, and soak them ff)r about tw'enty-four hours in four to six times 
their weight of water, and then cook them. 


THE VINEYARD. 

NOTEfci AND HINTS FOR DEC^EMBKR. 

Written for the Journal of Agrivulturv and Induntry.^^ 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

The fiowers arc set, and wo are now in a position to form some idea of the 
crop which the vinos are likely to carry during th(‘ course of the season. 
November weather cannot be said to have been altogether favorable to heavy 
setting—it was too fitful and stormy; though during the calm and abnormally 
hot (lays wdiicb characterised the past month many of the flowers were success¬ 
fully fertilised. On the whole, the setting would appear to have been fairly 
.satisfactory, though in bleak, open localities exj)osed to the violence of the 
winds some varieties have proved refractory, notably Malbee, Musciftel, &c. 
Should we be favored wdtli December rains the crop should be above the 
average. 

lliere is little to be done in the vineyard in the course of this month. The 
soil should be free of weeds, and present a loose, smooth, even surface. Unless 
it rains it will be unnecessary to scarify any further, so as to avoid as much as 
possible bringing to the surface moist layers, subject to evaporation. 

Grafts should be disbudded ; trclli.scd \ ines tied up ; young vines protected 
against the night caterpillars. 


THE FARM. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry ^ 

By W. Lowrie, M.A., B.Sc., PRiNuirAL Koseworthy 
Agricultural College. 

Harvest follows hay-time closely this season. Where crops are cut and 
thrashed the binder may be cutting for hay one day, and for grain on the day 
following, and even where the stri 2 )pcr is used there will be difficulty in securing 
all the hay before the wheat is thoroughly ripe. 

It is a grave blunder to allow hay to stand too long in the field, or wheat to 
be left after it is fit for harvesting. One sees frequently hay left out to be sun- 
bleach(5d and depreciated long after it is fit for loading. One day, such as was 
the 19th of November last, or even a day considerably less boisterous, may 
cost a farmer who is behind much more than would have paid for the extra 
labor and implements necessary to enable him to keep abreast of the work. 
To begrudge extra labor at this season is not economy—it is a penny-wise- 
pound-foolish practice. E^ery year in the colony there is loss considerable— 
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occasionally very considerable—through hay being left unstacked or wheat 
unreaped long after they should have been secured. 

The mode of harvesting is not now so frequently discussed as was the case 
four or five years ago The relative utility of the thrasher and the stripper is 
apparently better understood, and it is now more generally recognised that for 
each there is a legitimate place in our farming. Stripping is the cheaper mode 
of harvesting, and the most expeditious, where grain only is taken account of; 
and by means of its use land has been profitably cropped which otherwise 
would be outside the margin of cultivation. In the drier districts, its position 
as the more useful and the more profitable harvesting implement is not 
questioned; hut where the average rainfall reaches 18in. or over, and average 
yields from I5bu8h. upwards can be harvested with ordinary cultivation, 1 am 
inclined to plump in favor of the thrasher. Where there is a possibility of 
disposing of some of the straw, I would vote unhesitatingly in its favor. The 
position may be briefly stated— 

1. [iy using the binder and thrasher one can have wheat cut at least a week 
earlier than it can he stripped. This is an important gain, for— 

There is loss risk of fire. 

(A) Less risk of having the crop shaken out by boisterous “ warring” winds. 
Few farmers have not had expensive experience of what a stormy day 
will bring about in wlicat almost ready for stripping. Of eourse it is 
not tt) be overlooked that during a sjiell of rainy, moist weather, the 
wheat may be better standing than in the stock ; but rain is much less 
frequent than rough winds at this season. 

(c) Tlic ravages of rust are not so pronounced as the grain is slightly less 
shrivelled. 

2. If wljoat be cut with a faint touch of green still showing at the nodes, 
and while the grain is soft without being milky, the sample will be better in 
every way than if it be allowed to stand until dead ripe— 

J J(«) The grain has a brighter, more marketable color. 

(A) It weighs better. 

[^(e) It }ields weight for weight more flour 

Boussingault. who made chemical investigations in this relation, stated that in 
the samjdes he examined he found 7 per cent, more starch in that cut in good 
time—ten days before fully matured—than in the satnple allowed to stand until 
dead ripe. He found also that the percentage of grain-covering, or bran, was 
less by 3 per cent, in the wheat cut early. Those investigations were made in 
France. We cannot in this climate cut wheat so green as can be done with 
advantage in Europe, as it ripens much more rapidly here, and as the straw 
has less moisture in it, and the transference of cells contents from the stems 
to the ear stops sooner after the straw is cut than in cooler, moister climates. 

3. The straw is securetl after thrashing, an<) being cut sooner it has slightly 
better marketable value, and slightly better fecnliug value. The price of straw 
within my experience has ranged in Adelaide from about £l up to £4 jwr ton, 
and about 368. for baled straw is, I believe, somewhere near the average price. 
With the modern baling presses, which the General Secretary of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau is so legitimately advocating, straw can be haled from the 
thrasher at very small expense. At the trial of bay and straw presses held by 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, at Nottingham, in 1888, the first 
prize machine baled at the rate of 14 tons of loose straw per day, at a cost for 
labor and power of Is. ij-d. per ton, and of new hay, 33 tons at a cost of fid. 
per ton for labor and power. The implement was quoted at £80 to the judges. 
The railway freight on baled straw is of course considerably less than on straw 
lightly pressed and trussed (the machine referred to above pressed the straw to 
a mean density of 13^1bs. per cub. ft,, that is to cwts. per cub. yard), and 
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when a press is used the straw can of course be sent further. I take it, then, 
that the price w’hich can be obtained for pressed straw in Adeiaido is sufficient 
to pay the whole harvesting expenses—binding, stocking, carting, thrashing, 
baling straw, and freight thereoi» for a distance of thii'ty or forty miles at least 
—so that the cost of thrashing compared with stripping is handsomely returned, 
I do not forget that straw can be readily gathered after the stripper. A side- 
delivery machine, or a binder working immediately behind the stripper, and in the 
opposite direction, makes a very fairly clean job of the work. The straw 
bound behind the stripper is better for "thatching than that thrashed, but only 
in that direction does any advantage in its favor occur to me. Straw fropi a 
crop cut early and thrashed, as has been said, is better in itself, and the bruising 
which it receives in the course of passing through the drum of the thrasher 
enhances its feeding value. With a side-delivery machine there is, of course, 
no expense for twine, but it is less readily handled, and can be carted in fewer 
days. Rolling or dragging down the straw, and gathering it with a horserake, 
is a primitive, .slipshod practice. Last season’s experience, and indeed this 
year’s before it is complete, if one may venture to prophecy, will teach us a 
lesson in saving straw. Three pound h for straw^ and sixpenve a bag for covkey 
arc facts which even the most unthrifty among us will scarcely fail to 
note, and no doubt the abundance of straw of fat years will, for a time at least 
until the experienee is forgotten, be stored up for the poverty of lean years of 
the future. Baled straw from the thrasher can be very readily stored in small 
spaces. 

There is an implement riow I)eing used on many farms which, in the absenci* 
of experience of it, I do not consider has much in it to encourage one to use it 
— I mean the header. I confess candidly that 1 have not worked the machine, 
and that very probably 1 undervalue its merits, and further, that I merely 
express preliminary impressions of it I will siy, however, that in my notion.s 
the machine looks to be a bastard. Its first purpose, apparcntly% is to enable the 
farmer to take the grain out of late cut hay or early cut wheat for grain, in 
order that he may have the grain, or as much of it as lie can thrash out, 
and at the same time have the straw for sale as headed hay—a something to be 
mixed with good hay to be chaffed. There is surely enough and .more than 
enough of inferior chaff already on the market. It is a vain delu.sion for men 
to think that they can, by moans of this machine, obtain wheat and hay. What 
they do obtain is wheat and straw, similar to straw from the thrasher, with the 
difference that more grain is left in the sti'aw - how much more is indefinite, 
and depends on several contingencies. With tlie thrasher more can be got 
through in a day than with the average header, and from the thrasher the grain 
is cleaned, graded, and bagged ready for the market, while after the header, 
or at least after some headers, the grain has to be winnowed from the heap of 
grain and chaff’ as after the stripper. If screens are attached to the header, it 
becomes almost as complex a machine as a thrasher; but its work is less satis¬ 
factory, in that the amount of grain left in the straw can only be guessed at. 
The extension of the use of the header will, I fear, affect the good name of 
South Australian chaff’. One inducement to use it is found in tlie fact that it 
costs less to purchase than a thrasher, but I believe that if our implement 
makers will direct the ingenuity and the skill now devoted to this machine to 
bringing out a thrashing-machine suited to our conditions, they will be able to 
build an implement much more adapted for our use and at a much cheaper 
price than English machines are now imported and sold. They, themselves, as 
well as the rural interests, will he the gainers. The English thrashing-machines 
are heavy, clumsy, and unnecessarily complicated and expensive for our 
conditions, and I believe they could just as readily be improvea, from our point 
of view, as have been the seed-drills, for example, within the last few yearSf 
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I trust that the introduction of the headers may not be the means of delaying 
the introduction of the thrashing-machine which has so much to recommend 
it in our most favored districts. One matter in relation to this cutting of 
wheat before it is dead ripe must not lie overlooked. It is this —JVAm 
grain is intended for seed it is desirable to allow it to he fully matured before 
harvesting. 

This is another matter which may be briefly referred to in this month’s 
Notes, namely, the selection from the crop of ears which stand out prominently 
from the surrounding crop as superior in some desirable quality or qualities 
such as length and shape of ear, early maturing and rust resistance. 'I’he 
securing of improved varieties of wheat, and the maintenance of qualities 
already good is effected or largely assisted by such selection. The work is not 
difficult; patient careful observation and the will to exercise such care will 
work out to much advantage. The finest ears and those having in marked 
prominence the characters which distinguish the variety from which the 
selection is being made, are those to be selected for future seeding, and 
selection or culling. The character of the straw—whether it stands up well, 
and its length and density—and the degree to which the plant has tillered 
should also be taken into consideration in making a selection. This practice 
has long been recommended. Writers, ancient as well as modern, ascribe to it 
the securing and maintaining of our best wheats. Virgil, for example, noted 
the teiideney of cereals to degenerate— 

Tnlcss the peasant with his annual pain, 

Rimows his choice and cuUh the largest grain ; 

Thus all holow, whether by Nature’s curse 
Or Fate's de<TfH% di^generate still to worse. 


THE DAIRY. 

No one in the \vorld, probably, will dare to say that there is less pain to 
the animal and less trouble to the operator in cutting off the full-grown horns 
of a cow or bullock than in preventing the first appearance of those weapons 
on the head of the calf. When the calf is two to four weeks old the first signs 
of horns begin to show in the form of a thin shell on the bosses. If the hair 
is then cut around the bosses the shell or horn lightly moistened, and then rub 
the moistened place with a stick of lunar caustic (caustic soda) till the place 
begins to look red, it will prevent any horns appearing. Do not rub the 
caustic on the surrounding surface. 

The eight young Jersey bulls lately purchased by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture have been sent out to the care or as many Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau in various parts of South Austmlia. Care should be taken not to give 
them too much work, and to mate them with some of the best milking cows 
in each locality. All heifer calves, of course, should be saved alive, but bull 
calves should not be saved for breeding purposes unless the mother is also a 
pure Jersey cow. In all oases an effort should be made to give the bull 
liberty in a strongly-enclosed paddock, where he can get under shelter from 
heat or cold. Bulls kept closely shut up in pens are very likely to become 
savage and dangerous. 

A half-bred, or mongrel, bull cannot improve the dairy herd to any extent. 
In this matter it holds true that the bull is the herd.” 

Lumpy jaw” (actinomycof-is) in cattle is caused by a fungus, the spores of 
which are found ott grasses, and gain an entrance to the tongue or gums through 
sores in the mouth of the animal. It causes “ wooden tongue,” lumpy jaw,” 
and^other* tumorous diseases. There is no shadow of doubt that the disease is 
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communicable from a badly-diseased animal to another which may be perfectly 
healthy. It may be communicated through the drinking water or by means of 
grass infected by the saliva of diseased animals, and may exist in other parts 
than the mouth or jaws. Even bad cases may sometimes be cured, and early 
stages are easily controlled by administration of iodide of potassium in drachm 
doses in solution twice daily for about two weeks. The disease is not easily 
transmissible through herding or contact, but usually is acquired through 
fodder or water taken into the mouth. 

Anything that worries a cow is liable to affect her milk. It is not only the 
hunting with dogs, pelting with stones, beating with sticks and other weapons, 
but the presence of strange dogs, or strange people, or loud noises, or any 
exciting cause, will annoy the cows and affect the quantity as well as the quality 
of the milk. If the cow has been used to feed whilst being milked she will be 
troubled if her feed is withheld. The one person should milk the one cow 
regularly, because strange milkers upset the equanimity of the animal, and she 
wdll probably hold up at last a portion of her milk, that portion being the 
richest in cream. A very little milk lost each day from each cow in a herd of, 
say, twenty would amount to quite a large total by the end of the year—enough, 
])robably, to pay tlie wages of a couple of good milkers. 

Shelter against heat, cold, wet, and wind will save food and preserve the 
health of cows. 

Odor of any kind will spoil milk, even if exposed for a few minutes only. 

Everything about the milking shed and dairy must he scrupulously clean. 

Any cow that shows the slightest .signs of bad health should be turned out 
of the dairy herd at once. 

Milk from a newly-calved animal must not be used until after the fourfli day, 
sometimes later. 

Salt is a necessity to good health. Cows especially require salt, and if 
deficient in the food it should be siipplied. 

No dairyman can make the best use of his dairy herd unless he provides 
plenty of green or succulent forage for them, especially between January 1 and 
August 30. 

('ilean the udder and the hands before milking, and remove the milk both 
from the cow^ and the yar<l as quickly as possible. Then strain, aerate, and 
cool it. 

See that the temperature of the night and morning milk is alike at the 
time of mixing. It is best to keep them separate if taking the milk to a 
creamery or factory. 


Capkrs.— In the department of the Bouches-du-Rhone, at Rouquevaire, the 
best capers are grown to the amount of about 220,0001b8. annually. The 
growlers have formed a co-operation in consequence of depression in prices 
brought about by local traders mixing inferior Algerian and Spanish buds with 
the fine (pialities produced in the district. The co-operators carefully grade 
and assort the capers, after they have been duly preserved, and thus have 
recovered the good name which their products had always previously enjoyed. 
Capers have been growm in Provence since ancient times. Here the flower 
buds are picked very s»nall, mostly by women, at intervals of five or six days, 
then put into wine vinegar, provided at cost price by the Association, left in 
this for two or three months, then sifted by hand, and replaced in fresh wine 
vinegar at the Association cellars, and kept in barrels until sold. The buds are 
sort^ into six classes, the best being about £4 per cwt. An average of about 
4d. per lb. is realised by the growers Other co-operations have lately been 
formed in neighboring districts with similar objects. 
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A SMOKEHOUSE CONVENIENCE. 

Needless labor is a waste of time and energy, which might just as well bo 
devoted to some other useful purpose. In gathering fruit and in hanging up 
bams and bacon in the smokehouse there is no useful purpose served in 
climbing ladders if the work can be done upon the solid earth. By affixing 
battens or quartering to the walls of the smokehouse, as shown in the 
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a deal of climbing can be avoided. The haras, &c., should be hung upon the 
hooks; then the beam can be hauled up to the proper position, diagonally; then 
with a light pole turned round, so that the ends will rest up on the battens, tlie 
hooks at ends of the bridle-rope can easily be detached by aid of the same 
pole, and another beam can be affixed to the hooks. The pulley-block at top 
should be fairly large and strong. 

Cool smoke is essential to the good keeping quality of smoked meat. The 
fat is enclosed in small bladders or globules, and it* too much heat is employed 
these burst, and the oily portion becomes oxidised and soon turns rancid or 
rusty. In all well-managed smokehouses, the furnace is made outside tlie 
house and the smoke is carried into the place through a tunnel, as shown in 
tlie illustration. 


CATTLE SHELTERS. 

Apart from the humane as])ect of the question it is severely economical to 
provide shelter for all of our domesticated animals. It conserves their health 
and saves >vaste of “condition”; therefore less food is required. This is a 
subject that ought to be considered carefully by every member of the Bureau 
and by every farmer in the colony. The framew^ork of an excellent cattle 
shelter is here submitted :— 



The above can be extended to any length, and should have straw stacked 
upon it to any extent. If several more bays are added some of them can be 
enclosed by rail or hurdles and temporarily used to shelter stringbinders, 
winnowers, &c. The stock will pull down and eat most of the straw in time, 
and a good deal of manure will have to be carried out regularly to the pits or 
directly to the fields. The framework should be so fixed that the prevailing 
winds cannot blow into the shelter, and the straw must be secured by thatch 
or kept down by poles and wire, 
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The following sketch shows how a much more simple shelter can be made:— 



This also can be extended to any leiif^th, and sheaved or loose straw used to 
cover it. 8uch an erection could be used as a windbreak to the yards, or could 
be put up in the various paddocks Hy putting a panel here and there the 
stock would be separated, so that the quarrelsome members of the family 
could not disturb the others. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Candiko (‘itron Pkel.—M r. W. J, Allen, the Fruit Expert of New South 
Wales, furnishes the following recipe in the New South Agricultural 

Gazette :—(hit the peel into ([uarters lengthwise, remove the juicy portion, 
and throw the peel into a salt-and-water brine strong enough to float an egg, 
and allow it to remain in this for six days. Remove from this and put into 
clean cold water, and allow to stand for one hour. Then put into a copper 
preserving-pan with as much fresh cold water as will cover the peels, and let 
them boil until quite soft. As soon as a silver fork will go easily into them 
they are, for this stage, boiled enough. Next place them on a sieve to drain 
them free from the water, and whilst tliey are draining make a syrup in the 
proj)ortion of lib. of loaf sugar to 1 ([uart of water. Allows this to Imil until it 
forms a thin syrup, in which boil the peels until they look clear, which will 
take, probably, about thirty minutes. Some more .sugar mu.st now be boiled 
with only sufficient water for it to absorb. Make just enough of this to merely 
cover the peels when they are put into it. Again boil them, and continue to 
boil until the sugar begins to candy. They must then be taken out and again 
drained. Before they are quite dry lay them out on large dishes, and shake a 
little very finely-powdered sugar over them. Set the dishes in a warm place 
for the peels to dry. When dry they may be stored away for use. Be careful 
to keep stirring constantly while boiling or the sugar will certainly burn. A 
wooden spoon is the best thing to stir with. For orange or lemon peel I would 
recommend cutting the peel into halves only. 

Unfbrmkntei) Fruit Wike.—^T he juice of any kind of fruit can be 
preserved for any length of time without change or fermentation, and quite 
easily. Pure unfermented fruit juice is far more wholesome than when 
fermented. Simply press out the juice (strain it through a flannel bag if it is 
wanted to be quite clear), place it in bottles, raise the temperature slou'ly to 
180^ F. by boiling the bottles placed up to their nocks in a tank of water over 
a firef then close the bottles with corks taken out of boiling water. By heating 
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the liquor to 180^’ all fermcntive germs are destroyed; by closing up at this 
temperature no fresh germs can gain access, and without those germs no 
fermentation or decay can be set up. If the temperature is allowed to rise 
above 180"^ the liquor will have a burnt or cooked taste. Some fruit juices will 
be improved by the addition of a little lemon juice at time of drinking. All 
juices should be diluted with water, and must be soon used after opening the 
bottle. 

Piled Apple Puddino.— Place a layer of finely-chopped apples in a 
buttered pudding dish, add a layer of fine bread crumbs, sprinkle with sugar 
and spice, with a little butter; then another layer of apples, and continue till 
filled up with alternate layers as the first two, but finish wdth bread crumbs at 
top. Bake slowly till quite brown, and serve while hot. Cream is a good 
addition when served. 

How TO Use Dried Fuitits. —First, do not use dried fruits whilst the 
same kinds can be obtained at fair priees fresh in the market. Dry fruit 
should first be soaked in a good lot of water for a short time to soften any 
dirt adhering to it ; then M^ash it, rubbing it between the hands. Rinse it 
thoroughly, drain off the water. Then cover it with a good lot of water ; let it 
soak twenty-four hours. Take away the water and mix with it half a ])ound 
of sugar for each pound of dry fruit. Boil the syrup till clear, then put in tlic 
fruit and cook until it is just tender. 

Apple Jelly. —Slice the apples without paring; remove wormy and objec¬ 
tionable parts. Stew till soft, with a little water to pr(‘vont burning. i^Iaco 
in a jelly bag and drain off all the juice. Measure the juice, boil and skim it 
well: then add as much granulated sugar by measure as there was Kif jui<*e. 
Bring to a rapid boil, and at once pour into the glasses. Red Astraeban apples 
make excellent jelly. 

Skalino Wax foe Preserves.— Four pounds white resin, dozs. beeswax, 
4ozs. shellac, 4ozs. linseed oil. Dissolve over a slow fire; color with 2ozs. 
Chinese vermilion, and pour into long moulds to fonri bars. 

Salted Cucumbers.— Thousands of acres in Russia, Germany, and America 
are cultivated with cucumbers for salting. Hie best varieties are chosen, and 
are cut with about half an inch of stem when they are 4in. or 5in. long. 
Avoid cutting in the early morning, or w'hen the ground is wet, because dust 
and dirt may stick to them. Do not cut with anything except clijipers, and be 
especially careful not to move the runner or vine in any way. Be careful not 
to bruise the “cukes,’^ place them end up in the barrel, three to five row’s deep, 
and })our strongest brine ntiarly boiling hot over them. Place a small head or 
disc of wood on top to keep the fruit beneath the brine, and j)in it down by aid 
of a stick, but see to it that no metal of any kind is in contact with the brine. 
When required for home use, remove the cukes from the brine, wash \vell, and 
place in some earthen or wooden vessel, and cover wuth vinegar for twenty-four 
hours. 

Tomato Catsup.— Take Ibush. tomatoes, small kinds by preference, clea.n 
off the strigs and any dirt, mash them in the preserving kettle, place over fire, 
and reduce to pulp; strain the pulp through a hair sieve or fine wire colander 
to free it from seeds and skins; then boil the pulp down to one-half its original 
hulk; next add loz. ground cloves and Joz. each of ground mace, ginger, and 
cayenne pepper, and a small tcacupful of fine salt; mix all together, place on 
the fire, and boil it two-thirds away, stirring all the time with a long stick; 
then add | pint best apple vinegar, stir a few minutes longer, remove, and 
bottle whilst near boiling hot; cork at once, and keep in a cool place. It is a 
good thing to add 5lbs. finely sliced peeled apples at the first port of the 
process. 
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WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Amytox, —This district is experiencing another failure of crop. Some farmers will 
r(3ap seed, bat many will not oven get as ranch as that. 

Boolkroo Oenthe. —Haymaking is about finished; the average will he half a ton to 
the acre, or thereabout. Th<^ whtjat is drying off very fast, and not ripening; crops which 
a week or more ago promised obush. to fibush. now looked worth only abush. On 
November 17 we expt^riencod one of the fiercest storms ever known in the North, 

Bo WHIM.,—Haymaking is nearly finished, and w'hile some crops go one ton to the aire 
the average will not exceed lOe.wt. Heaping will coraraonce in a few days. 

BitTE. — 'rhe (Tops have gone oif somewhat during past month, being forced into ear prema¬ 
turely b}' the dry, hot w(*ather. Hay crops will be light Fruit tr<*e8 generally look well. 

(Ui.('A.—The weather during past month has been very dry, only half an inch of rain 
having fallen. I’hc crops have suffered from the hot weather, an(l will he lighter than 
last year, (rriiss is short, and stock wnll have a hard time during the summer. 

OiiKitKY Haudrnh. —Tile weather has been Aery seasonable for haymaking, hut too dry 
for all v(»gotable«. Large numbers of mtorpillars arc attacking plants of all descriptions. 
Other insect pc^sts ai<‘ also numerous, 

(hosTVL Bkoor.—T lie grass and crops are drying and ripening fast. Most (if the crops 
have )»eon cut for hay, th«3 yii ld generally being very light. Stock are hi fair condition. 
Hainfali for month 0 JhSOin 

(tawj.kii Kivfh.- 'rh(‘ hot dry weather has done a great deal of damage, and some crops 
intended for grain havi' had to he cut f(»r hay. Owing to strong wdmis haycarting has 
been hindered, 'rho wheat is tilling out fast and fairly well, hut the grain will probably 
he punhe.d a little. Summer croi>s have also sulfen'd severely, and do not give much 
promise. Stock are in good condition, hut feed is now q^iiite dry, and the milk is falling 
off. The orchards luid vinoyaids are also showing want of good ram. Jiainfall for 
October O-bOO; November to i9th 0‘4C0in. 

(It .MKu veil A.- The weather during greater part of the month hasten hot and sultry, 
with small rainfall. Haymaking has commenced; the wheat and oat crop.s are looking 
well, and goiul r<duriis ar(» exjiectod. Orass is show ing the <*ffects of dry w^eather. Late 
crops of all kinclM will hr light. Potatiaw and fodder crops reijuire a good rain. Milk 
yield for the district below last year’s average. Fruit crops are not so promising as last 
year. Stock in gi^od condition. 

Inxkuman. —S(3arcely any rain has fallen since August, and in consequence tb(3 promise 
of a good harvest will not be realised. The earh varietit‘8 of wheat have given h('Ht results 
this your. 

LirsoN.— The wtmther has hern hot and windy, with no rain during month. Crops have 
sutt(*red considerably, and an? ripening off fast. Haymaking is progressing satisfactorily, 
th(‘ averagi' cut Ixang from locwt. to 22(iw"t. Oats and harlo) crops are fairly good, and 
some of the wheat on scruliland will go from Shush to lobush,, but tho average' for the 
district will he about half this. Fijed is very short, and the losses amongst shi^ep from wild 
dogs and drought have boon very heavy. 

LuMNDvi.ii.—Since last report rain has fallen on nine days, and the crops are conse¬ 
quently still growing nicely. Shearing is now general, ancl thi^ clij) will he fairly good 
though showing signs of the severity of tho autumn and winter, 'f’he fruit crop promises 
to he heavy. Kainfall for month, l'025in. 

Maitdand. —The past month has been exeeedingly dry, only a very few' light showers 
falling, and hot winds have hetm v'ery frequent, doing great damage to the crops and 
gardens. Haymaking is about over. A goml acri'age having hcim cut, yield dewt. to 
lOcwt. per acre. Drilled crojis still look ver>' fair, filling out well; hroadca.st very poor, 
Hiiy 2hush. to iJhush. Vines and fruit trees greatly damagt'd by strong hot winds, and on 
awount of the subsoil having had no soaking for the past thre(3 years. 

Mklhosk.- Haymaking is nearly (jomplete, hut the storm on the 10th scattiTed the 
sttMiks, unroofed houses, and did other damage. Kainfall for November, ()*170in. 

Mount Bryan Fast. ~~The wheat crops will bo very poor in this district, and in most 
cases will not roturn miujh mori' than seed. On the best land th(3 crops liaviiig blighteci 
off, the tops tiiming w^hite. The hay <Top will also he vi^ry light. 

Mount Comeass.— Nice growing weather has been (experienced during month, and 
the crops hav43 made good growth. The onions are a failure in tnany cases, tlio cator- 
pillars doing gri^at damage to these and other vegetables. B'ruit inx-s look wMdl, and 
stock are in good condition. 

Mount Pleasant.— 8to(jk are in splendid condition, having improved very rapidly. 
Crops look fair and grass greatly improved. 

Mundooha.—T lie present season has boon one of the worst known for ripening the 
wheat (Tops. Those who have common(;ed stripping find the stray so dry and brittle that 
it will not draw into the comh^ llie grain is small. 
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Pout Elliot. Owing to cool weather in Oc.tohcr feed is ahundaiit and still green, and 
crops are heavy, about twenty tons of hay being stacked from a seven acre paddock in 
Hindmarsh Valley. The capabilities of the district as regards fruit and vegetables were 
made manifest by the excellent display at the local show on the 1 Ith. 

CiuoKN.-We have had another month of very hot dry weather, and the way the wheat 
holds out is surprising. AVhat has headed is filling fairly well, though damaged in places. 
Haymaking is in full swing, the yield being generally light, though in favored spots up 
to a ton to the acre will he cut. Tho wheat near Quorn will probably ^deld from seed up 
to Shush, in Uichman’s Valley, and other favored places; hut a few miles oast of Uuom 
they will not get even seed hack. 

UivEHToN.—Owing to tho dry weather haymaking has boon hurried on. There arc 
many very nice crops round Kiverton, and a large quantity of hay will >>e cut this yqar. 

SADDLEWoiiTH.—Haymaking is general, the ret'cnt liot weather causing the crops to 
come on quickly, the demand for binders and mowers has exceodod the supply. Fair 
crops over a a large area are being cut. The earlier wheats are filling out well. Food is 
abundant, and stock of all kinds are in good condition. Tjocal wool clips have realised 
6d. to 6Jd. per Ih. Rainfall for (Ictoher, 0*77()in., an inch below average; for Um months, 
14*240in., average (for seventeen years) 17‘526. For November to 20th, 0-720in. 


FARM PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Company, reportNovember 30th, 1897. 

The month has been dry and disastrous to many districts wherti a few weeks ago hopes 
still existed of reai>ing at least some sort of harvest. Over largo tracts in the northern 
parts of our (jolotiy no wheal at all wdll be gathered, although it is contidently (jxpected by 
those in tho grain trade that at least sufficient will he reaped in South Australia for seed 
and food requirements, unlike last year, when we had to import considerable (juantities 
from Riverina. Another season’s failure must further dishearten fanners in the drier 
parts of tlie country, hut the difficulty has to he faced, and assistance rendered to keep 
them on the soil, as this disastrous drought, now in its third year, must surel\ soon come 
to an end. Wh<‘at buyers and growers at moment seem to hold different opinions as to 
the value of the cereal, so that there is very little trade passing, a gap of 4d. to 5d. per 
bushel existing betw'cen liuyers' and sellers’ ideas. 

Flour k about 15s per ton lower than when we reported last numth; on the other hand, 
however, bran and pollard have improved in xmco. Tn a good many districts tliero is a 
fair length of growing feed, and as a considerable number of farmers’ stock have di<Hi, 
there is not the trade demand at present for hay and ehalf, so that quotations in these linos 
are regulated by local conditions. 

Potatoes gi'own on the plains near Adelaidci continut^ to supply city retpiircjment*; 
values, however, have well sustained. Onions have been in rather fuller supply, so that 
pri(‘e of this line is lower. 

Tn wheat, sales have been made at 48. 1 Id., but millers’ ideas of purchasing are about 
48. 6d. to 48. 7d. Roller flour w'orth £12 I Os for export to £13, hut lower quotations than 
this have been made during the last day or two. Bran and pollard have ready sale at 
Is. 3-Jd. (’haff, £4 7s. (>d. to £4 158. per long ton, hags in, f.o.h., Port Adelaide. Oats, 
local Algerian, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 5d.; stout New* Zealand feed, nominally 3s. 2d. to 38. 4d. 
Potatoes, £4 lOs. to £5. Onions, £3 10s. 

DaIJIV PuODljf’K. 

'JTie falling off in supply of butter owing to the dry wciathor, referred to in our last, 
became very pronounc-ed early in the month through an imseasonahly hot spell occurring 
that lasted about ten days, ttausing quantities to shorten to within local requirements. The 
small export trade that was doing in bulk butter ceased, when an advance in local values 
took place and importations Ix^gan to come forward from Victoria. A (change to cooler 
iveath€jr during the past ten days has, however, again improved su]>plies somewhat; but 
with the continuance of tlio dry season, now seemingly ostahlishod, this colony must soon 
begin regularly importing increasing proportions of its roquiremonts in butter. Eggs in 
the early part of th(j month 8tf>adily finned in price, but duriujj; tho past week have again 
displayed casing tendency; for time of year values here rule high comimred with some of 
the neighboring colonitis, and have every prospect of continuing so during coming season. 
There is no change to report in value of bacon, though business (continues active in this line. 
A considerable proportion of tht‘ raw matrjrial has still to he imported, rendering it 
probable that values in bacon will maintain. As wo anticipated, the price for cheese has 
stiffened, and prospects for makers arc very favorable indeed for future trade, as stocks foor 
time of year ate mm^h below tlu; average. Very good business doing in honey, all 
marketed finding ready sale Beeswax also in demand. Although in some lines of poultry 
during the month values hardly reached as high as in October, rates all round were very 
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siitinfactorj', and wo a^ain ropeat our advice to country people to pay more attention to the 
raising of eggs and poultry, Westralian increasing demand justifying this. 

To-day’s market prices are—Factory and creamery fresh butter in prints, from lid. to 
Is. ; private separator and choice dairy, lOd. to lid.; well-graded store boxes and medium 
dairies, 8|d. to 9Jd.; heated stale and inferior, 7Jd. to 8Jd.; hen eggs, 9^d.; duck, lO^d.; 
matured New Zealand cheese in cases sell from 9d. to 9jd., duty paid; new lot^al, host 
quality, 7^d. to 8Jd.; factory sides of bacon, to 9jd.; farm flitches, well cut and 
cured, 7fd. to 9d.; hams scarce at 9d. to lid.; clear extracted honey, f3d : beeswax, Is. 
Id,; soft shell almonds, dull at 3d. to Hjd.; kernels, SJd. to bd. In poultry, medium to 
g(K)d hens sell from Is. 7d. to 28. each; roosters, 2s. to 28. 4d.: extra heavy to 2 h. 9d.; 
t/able dur;ks, Is. 8d. to 28.; prime birds to 28. 9d.: pigeons, bd. to 7d.; turkeys, 9d. per lb. 
live weight for medium sorts to lljd. for fine table birds. 


CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Monday, November 1. 

Present—Mr. F. K. W. H. Krichauff (Chairman). Sir Samuel Davenport, 
Messrs. Samuel Goode, M. Holtze, H. Kelly, J. Miller, M.P., T. Price, M.P., 
T. B. Hobson, and W. V, Snow, 

Fruit Fly. 

Tlu' Hon. Secretary (Cherry Gardens Branch called attention to following 
resolution passed at the Conference of Hills Branches on October 19, «.e.:— 

That this (Conference of Fruit-growing Branches of th(‘ Bureau respectfidly 
request the (kmtral Bureau to Uike into serious consideration the necessity for 
taking all necessjiry precautions to prevent the fruit fly being introduced with 
fruit from (Queensland and New South Wales. 

Members, while agreeing as to the necessity for doing all in their power to keep 
out this pest, considered that care should be taken not to unduly interfere with 
importers of fruit. It was decided to ask the Minister to take such precautions 
as may be considered advisable to prevent the introduction of this pest. 

Donations and Exchanges. 

'rhe Sk<;retary announced receipt of usual exchanges from various 
Agricultural Departments; seeds of Agropyrum tenerum from Minister of 
Agriculture, British Columbia; and sced.s of indigenous fodder plants from 
Mr. M. Koch, Mount Lyndhurst. 

Letter from Mr. Farrar. 

The ('hairmaii read the following extracts from a long letter received from 
Mr. W. Farrar, of Lambrigg, New South Wales:— 

He re(jommonds Medicago modiu aw growing in shallower soils than liu'crn ; also 
Kmcrald ryo, as ho finds stock will got stronger on it than on whoattni or oaten hay ; c ut 
directly on coming into ear, it makoa attrac^tive hay, and is newo 8uc‘.cukmi than the wiry 
and hard common rye. If sown efurly, in March or April, it can bo grazed during the 
winter, and afterwards cut for Imy. Horses grazing on rye in winto appear tf) be as 
strong and lasting as bay-fed horses, and are sleeker looking. He has niised a wdietit by 
crossing wheat and rye, containing one-quarter of rye blood, which is very productive, 
looks like wheat, but when the gnun is milled the ryo blood appears in the dark and 
pijculiar color of the fiour. The main objection to this rye-wheat lies in the fact that tlu^ 
grain, if mixed with wheat, would spoil the appearance of the fiour. The gluton contents 
of the ryo-whoitt, by trial, was Ib l liigh; but the fiour strength is low. He calls it 
“ Hyeland wheat.” It grows much hotter in winter than wheat, almost as well as rye : 
but must be sown early. 

Mr. Goode said he would advise great caution in the use of rye-hay. Owing 
to its very fibrous nature it was injurious to horses. He had lost a valuable 
horse from feeding it on ** wilted ” rye. Rye as green feed was good, but as 
hay was dangerous. If ’used at all for hay it must be cut very green. 
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Extracts and Translations. 

The OuAiEMAN read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers:— 

174. Forrsts m Minister of the Interior of the United States lately said 

that the forests of the United States originally covered 60 per cent, of the land, but now 
only a small percentage; and the climate has deteriorated constantly with the deforestation, 
while the rivers are lower from the sand washed into them, so that the Missouri now 
can only carry steamers which require 3ft. of water. A report from the Chief Forester 
of the Department of Agriculture states, as regards the rate of consumption of white 
I»inc:—‘^At last the end is visible, and oven the most sanguine can no longer hide the 
truth that within the next decade we shall witness the imictic-al exhaustion of ^ this 
greatest staple of our lumber .market. The enormous amounts which have hitherto 
hern eut annually cannot be had beyond the next five or six years, even with Canada to 
help in eking out our delicieneies. Since 1873 over 200,000,000,000ft. must have been cut, 
and to sustain the consumption *20,000,000 acres of well-stocked and well-kept pine forest 
would he required. The consumption of coniferous w’ood in the Ignited States seems to he 
something over 400ft. prr capita^ in England one-third of that, in Germany under 160ft., so 
that it should he possible to considerably reduce our consumption. Our virgin supplies will 
share the fate of the buffalo unless practical application of rational forestry methods and 
more economic use of supplies are soon inaugurated. Coniferous wocai represents two- 
thirds to three-fourths of our entire lumber wood consumption, and ita^ reprodu<;tion 
roquircis more care and longer time than that of hard wood.*’ And in South Australia 
our Parliament has of late years n'peatedly reduced the forest resorvos, small as they are, 
and in the face of probably a considerahh; rist* in the value of timber all over the world ! 

Mr. Snow asked whether the timber of Pinus insignis grown here was of 
much value. He had never seen this tree make such vigorous growth any¬ 
where else. The plantation on the Port railway was much admired by visitors, 
and it was a great shame that it should have been destroyed. Too much 
planting of trees useless for timber purposes, such as the Tasmanian Bhie gum 
(Eucalyptus globulus), was done. 

Mr. Holtze agreed, but did not consider the Poorest Department was to 
blame. 'I'he department was not fairly treated ; it was impossible to get 
much result ftom timber trees without liberal expenditure for a number of 
years. A balance-sheet from a P'orest Department should not be expected. 

Mr. Miller said a matter of very great importance was the planting of 
suitable timber on the land from which the Mallee had been cleared. There 
were immense areas of such country here, and in some cases the soil was 
drifting owing to the destruction of the timber. 

Mr. Holtze thought the Tree of Heaven (Ailanthus glandulosus) would 
do well on these worn-out sandy soils. 

It was decided to ask the Minister of Agriculture to obtain a report from 
the Conservator of F'orests on the most suitable timber trees to plant in South 
Australia, wdth special reference to those suitable for planting in the mallee 
districts. 

176. Huffar Feet .—In Omaha, U.8., Messrs, Annour, Flcischmann, Her, and others arc 
erecting the largest factory for hoot sugar, which will employ during the season. 1,500 
persons. The Treasurer of Minnesota, TJ.S., has imported from Germany 26,00011>e. of 
sugar-beet seeds, and sells them to fanners at cost price, viz., 6d. per pound; and the Minister 
of Agriculture^ for the? Ignited States is alsej going to distribute from 10 tons to 12 tons. 

176. Canned Green Peas . —Mr. Tiarson has, at Green Bay, in Wisconsin, XT .8., 1,600 acn^s 
under pfias, Ht' employs 300 persons in picking and 160 persons for canning during the 
season. 

177, Tca-yrowmy 'm South Carolina. - The Hocretary of Agriculture of the United States 
advfx*ato8 morci extensive planting of tea, as there seems to be a broad zone from the Pa<jitic 
to the Atlantic Ocean suitable, as shown by the many small plantations lately made. But 
there is one largo tea farm belonging to I)'r. C, U. 8hopard, at Summerville, S.C., who sold 
last year l,100lDa. of the finest lea, and expects fully 2,000lb8. this year. His plants give 
a better crop than the average of the Chinese, and almost as good a crop as those in India 
and Ceylon. Importers of tea declare that his tea is equal to imported, and sells readily at 
about 4 s. per pound. 11 is, however, necessary, unless merely grown for home use, to produce 
only the nxmst tea; common tea cannot pay on account of the cost of labor. A factory 
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to make SOlbs. of dry tea per day will coat from £800 to £400. Every pound of tea 
roquirea 10 sq. ft. for apreiiding to wither the tosh leaves^ of which 4|lbB. make lib. The 
curling can he done by hand, but is mostly done by machines. Baron von Mueller always 
advocated the planting of tea in Victoria, and fresh seeds may perhaps bo obtained there, 
or else tom Ceylon, as they lose their power of germination very quickly. I believe that 
tea (Min bo grown in rich soil in our hills, where there is nut too much frost; but, as in 
Bouth Carolina, it will hardly pay to cultivate it except for home usci and by the family. 

178. Sprayinff of T. C. Htowart, of the Experimental Station of New 

Vork, x’ecommeuds against all the enemies of potatoes no less than seven sprayings with 
B<xrd(^aux mixture, with the addition of Paris grc^eii. Although the worst disease, the 
late blight or rot blight (Pbytophthora infesians), appears mostly only every fourth year, 
it is necessary to spray as a ])rcvcntxvc, for if it shows itself spraying is of little use. It 
is observed first upon the upper side of the loaves, whore spots in a white ring appear, 
made by the small fungus which enters the (jells with thread-lik(» growth. These 
8i)ot8 soon alter to brown, and later to black, and cause the potato-stalk to die. The 
spores fall upon the ground, which they tmter by means of rains, and thereupon under 
the skin of th(^ young potatoes, which then become diseased. But in America they 
have also to fight the early blight (Macrosporium solani), which affects the leaves every 
year, and the cnips are more or less injured. The Colorado beetle (Doryophora docemli- 
neata) also attac'-ks the potato plants, together with some other insects; hence the necessity 
for mixing I^aris green with the fungicide. The* mixture d(;es not injure the leaves. Tlie 
Bord(3anx mixture is an advantage to the potatoes, as proved by experiments, which show 
ihe cn^p to hi' always a larger one. ^Vllero lOOgalls. per acre wore used they were pretty 
certiiin of obtaining from lobush, to 27bush. more than where SOgalls. were applied. In 
when potatoes generally were fairly too tom disease, some sorts gave Uibush, and 
28buHh more* p’*r acre tlian w here the j)otatoes were not sprayed; and White Elephant 
actually gave (iOjhush , and Gr(‘en Mountain O'ihush. nujrc. 

Water for Irrigration. 

Mr. Mit.lkr asked for opinions of mcnihers as to whether it would be 
profitable to usc' water for intense culture at Od. per LOOOgalls, He thought 
himself that it would in suitable localities, but many people said it would not. 

Mr, G. Qujnn said he had been told by a very large user of water on the 
'J'(»rrens that it would not pay him to pump water where he could get it laid on 
for (id. per I .OOOgalls. 

Mr. UonsoN said he believed it cost him more than that price for pumping 
the water to a height of about BOft. It was decided to ask those who nave 
been in the habit of using water for irrigation purposes whether it could 
profitJibly be used at (id, per l.OOOgallM. 

Export of Orapes. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy wrote in reference to the damage to grapes exported to 
England last season. He thought probably there was something wrong in 
their methods of packing, and suggested that the Minister of Agriculture 
should be asked to have two or three barrels of Spanish grapes sent out here 
as an object lesson 

It was pointed out that under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable I^rotection Act 
and regulations it was illegal to introduce grapes. It was decided to recom¬ 
mend the Minister to carry out Mr. Hardy^s suggestion—the grapes to be 
inspected in quarantine and then destroyed. 

Branoh at Terowie. 

Several residents at Terowie having signified their desire to form a Branch 
of the Bureau in that district, it was decided that if ten or twelve suitable men 
were willing to act as members the Central Bureau would approve of the 
request. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Carrieton, Mr. J. B. Harrington; Tatiara, Messrs. Thomas Hall and 
D, Makin; Mylot, Mr. F. Rosser; Port Germein^ Mr. E. A. Pavy. 
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Reports by Branches. 

The Secretary reported receipt since previous meeting of thirty-six reports 
of Branch meetings. 


Monday, Novembee 22. 

Present—Messrs. F. E. IL W Kriehaiiff (Chairman), S. Goode, W. C. 
Grasby, Thomas Hardy, IT. Kelly, T. B. Robson, and A. Molineux (Secretary). 

Finance. 

The Finance C’ommittee reported expenditure to date for contingencies, 
£i94 I Os. 4d. Accounts to the amount of £138 7s, 5d, were passed for 
payment. 

Irrigration. 

Mr, IIaedv referred to inquiry as to cost of water for irrigation purposes. 
He did not believe it would pay to give 6d. per l,00'tgall8 when a good supply 
can be obtained at a shallow depth. A neighbor of his was using an oil-engine 
for pumpirig, and a very careful tc-t showed that the cost for oil was not more 
than |d. per l,0()0galls., and lie was quite sure another penny would more t'mn 
cover wear and ti'ar. Mr. Goode agreed that where water can be obtained at 
loft, to 2()ft., and the vvell and pump is already fixed, it would pay bett(‘r to 
])ump it than to pay Gd. per l,0G()gnlls. for water from the mains. 

Donations and Exchanges. 

The Seciietary announced receipt of usual exchanges from kitidrcd in¬ 
stitutions, and plants of inilkbiish (Sarcostemma australe) from the West 
Australian Bureau of Agriculture. 

Potato Cultivation. 

The Chairman read the following report on trials with potatoes presented 
to the Secretary by Mr. T. W. Kirk, F.L.S., of New Zealand Department of 
Agriculture :— 

Tho potatoes wore planted on August 3, at Norwood, on high, rather loose soil, there 
being (me tuber only of each variety, exeept Sutton’s Maincro]>, Kidney, and Yi('ar, of 
which there wore two. The seal received a fair dressing of rotten (^owdung twelve nuuilhs 
j)revionsly, and in March some Thomas phosphate and muriate of potash. U'he tubers were 
all larg(i, 3oz. to 4oz.; hut, being late, it was not advisable to cut them. Tlu^ jdants were 
well hoed when about 6in. high, hut the extreme .dryness caused them to ripen off 
prematiiroly, some after only eleven weeks’ growth. All the tubers wore sound, with 
smooth skins, hut tho later varieti(>8 produced a number of very small tubers. Beauty of 
Hebron and the Vicar did best. Jubilee next, then Karly Rose. The following were the 
varieties tested : —Ashton’s Seedling, a reddish blue round potato, 11 tubers of fair size; 
Beauty of Hebron, round or oblong, light pink, 21 large, 20 smaller tuliers, fairly early; 
Bruce, flesh light yellow, 5 fair, 30 small, late; Canadian, light pink, round, 11 fair, 6 
small; Carter’s Holhorn Reliance white, round, 11 good, 6 small; CaHer’s Surprise, egg- 
shaped, white, 11 good, 13 small; Derwent, light blue, round, 13 good, 8small,late; Early 
Rose, oblong rose, 3 as large as the seed, 13 good, 6 small; Early Puritan, somewhat round, 
white, 3 as large as seed, 8 good, 10 small, early; Grampian, round, reddish, 3 as large as 
seed, 4 good, 7 small, and lot of smallest; Imporator, round, white, 16 very good, 2 small, 
nice potato; Jubilee, round, yellowish, 15 good, 11 fair, 6 small; Magnum Bonum, oblong, 
white, 11 good, 8 fair, lot of small; Peach Blow, round, with deep pink eyes, 6 fair, 9 
small, 12 still smaller; Tukreta, oblong, white, 2 as largo as seed, 7 fair, 6 small; Superior, 
oblong, pink, 3 as large as seed, 6 fair, 6 small, a nice potato; Sutton’s Early Regent, 
round, white, 7 middle size, sefuned to die off earliest; Sutton’s Maincrop Kidney, oblong, 
white, one plant produced 4 good, 7 fair, and some small; tho other, 5 good, 10 fair, 10 
small; The Vicar, late, blue-black, round, one plant gave 2 as largo as seed, 9 good, 10 
small; the other gave 3 good, 15 fair, 6 small, and a lot smallest—suffered from drought; 
White Elephant, oblong, white, 4 fair, 6 small, and lot smallest. 

The Chaieman said he would like to hear from practical growers the best 
means of keeping the seed potatoes from season to season In many cases he 
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knew the growers obtained a change of seed each year from an earlier or lahjr 
district; but this was not satisfactory when dealing with new varieties. Mr. 
Robson said it w’ns a most difficult matter to keep any but the slow maturing 
varieties. These could be kept in good condition by })acking in dry sand and, 
storing in a cool place. He found it better, however, to obtain his seed from 
the Hills district. 

The vSeckktary was instructed to ask the members of the Hills Blanches 
for information on this subject. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers:— 

170. Hi ports o/i A hint ,—IJorr ('aroii nlates, in tin; II anon rum Agricultural Courier oi 
tSoptoinher 4th, tluit lie found a difference like JOO to 140 whore lie used his nitrogen 
hiicillns (Kllenlmchensis alpha) for eercala, ns wtdl in pots as in the Held. Phials containing 
ligr. can la* obtained from l}ey(>r A: (’o , in Klherfold, Kuiiieient ior half an aero. The 
bacillus cultures an in geljitinc, which is dissohed in a larger fjuantity of water of the 
Uhiial teiujierature of a room, pouretl on the M’hoat or other seed, and, after stirring, sown. 
Professor l>r Kdlcr, of also reports that experiments made by other persons are, on 

the wlwde, (juitc as satisfactory as tliose made by Mr. (’aron, and is pleased to see the 
action <»f the (?ov(>ruincnl of Prussia to have this (juestion of so much jiractical importance 
(juickly and thorough I v inejuin'd into at all the Exjiermicntal Stations. 

ISO Thttnnn VhusfAute an<l Supc) phosphate. —You may a})ply tliese to the same land, 
hut not at the .sane* time, a fortniglit at least should iniervtmi* hetw(K)n the sj>reading of 
superphoHphat<' wlnu’c* T’homas phosphate has been used. The lime in th(‘ Thomas 
phospliatc (said to coutuin I,J2(dh of it in a ton) would make llie phosphoric acid (which 
i.*ssolubl(‘ in water) iii tiie supcrphosjdiato <piite ins<»luhle. It, therefore, b(‘oome8 unHt for 
the nourishment ot }»laiits if tlie two were applied simultaneously, and before the Thomas 
phos]>liate has Ijuk- to ait, making other combinations in the soil 

IS I Lafi Stiu'mp and Manunufj. We do not make t lie difference between winter and 
Kummei wleait, a.s is done in Kuro]»e; but the remarks made by Mons. d. (irandoau on 
their respective^ reepiitenu'Tits are most intf're'stmg. d’lioy seem to me of value, where 
many (d‘ our fauners sow jiart at least of their crojis very late, and thus shorten tlie period 
of v(‘m'talion 'I’he poor state* of the winter e-rops in France.* iuduce^d him on March ‘ind, 
ISO?, to advise* farmeTs not only to grow summe'r wlu'.et extensively, but also to lay 
jiarticular Htr(*ss on the iie‘ce!Hsity to fe*ed it well. Ib* says in iho Hn m Ainotitmnqtu du 
'IfUips • ™ “ Tlu( mini'ral manures xvhi<*h an* suitable* for the soils ami crops ]>mT:nit us, at 
small cxjteuivMe , te) give* to poor crfips of wheat and r\e a vigeir whn*h canned be attained 
without such help fie them reH*onimends of summer whe*uis Uichelle de* (trignon, 
Beardle'ss (dde'ssa, Summe’r (Hiiddam, and Summer Sauiuur for the northern parts of 
France’; and says that these varieties have for forty jears, after abundant manuring, 
always giveui from 2d he-cteditres to 30 hevtolitre^s of grain (of 2‘igaHH. <‘aeh). And that 
is m»t the lufiximum crop from an bectai’c (ij acres) The suinmor wheats go through the 
pliase’ (»f veged,atioii, according to climatic (‘onelitions, in a period varying from 00 to 150 
days (as a mean say 125 days); w’hiie the winter wlmats accomplish it between 270 and 
350 days (or as a mean in 290 days). [Here the eiar]\-sown wheat may grow about 240 
days; the lateir-sown from 150 to ISO days.—(’». Aon. B.] To be able to eb'volop and to 
produeo 2,000lb. of grain, winter wheat will take* from the soil 411b. nitrogem, ncarh 161b. 
phosphoric acid, and lOjlb. of pe>tasb: and for 2,0001b. <,if straw, 9§lb. of nitrogen, 451b. 
of phosphoric ue-id, and nearly 12‘^lb. of poUiab. Summer w’beat, however, w^ill rorpiire 
fur 2,0001b. of grain, the sanuMpiantity of nitrogen, but I8lb. of phosphorie acid and 11^11), 
of potash : and for 2,000lb. of straw, 11 Jib, of nitrogen, 4lb. of phosphoric acid, and 221b. 
p<dHsb. The greatest diflcronot’ is, lluTefore, m the potash for th(^ straw. But the winter 
wheat required also daily 27gr. of ]diosphoric add during the 290 days of growth ; while 
the summer wheat during its vegetation of 125 days required nearly three times as muidi, 
viz., 73gr, per day. Unless tlie summer wheat for, as 1 take it, tlie later-sown wdieat.— 
Oh. Aol. B.] is put, therefore, on better raanurea soil, the crop cannot equal that from 
winter wheat for oarly-sowm wheat.—Cir. Aul. B.]. The large quantity of potash found 
in the straw of summer wheat is also wu>rthy of consideration. The physiologic activity 
of a plant is proportionate to the development of its leaves. They are the organs which 
elaborate the live matter, tlio seat of hyrocarbonio matter, sugar, starc’h, cellulose, of wliich 
the two first slowly emigrate from them to constitute tlio organs of reproduction —the 
grain. It is also said that the fox’mation of starch in the leaves is under the influence of 
the chlorophyll intimately connected with the presence of potash. It seems, therefore, 
probable that the considerable quantity of potash in the straw of the summer wheat is an 
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indication of the great activity which is necessary for iho plant in the relatively short 
time which elapses between germination and fructification coini>arod with winter wheat. 
As before stat<‘d^ the summer (or late-sownl wheat requires an abundance of easily- 
reached nutritive elements, and the same applies to the cultivation of oats, barley, 
buckwheat, rye, ami maize, if they are to ripen in a comparatively short space of time. 
Tn accordance with the climate of the hicality, the pei'iod of vegetation for oats is from 
88 to IfW days, say 120 <lays; long-eared liarley, from 92 to 108 days, 12’2 da 3 ’s; maize, 
from 70 to TsJi days, .sjiy 140 days; buckwheat, in the west of France, 90 to 100 days. 
TIow much manure is to be applied depends on th<' stal<* of ff'rtility of tlie soil; but 
Grand(*au givc.s by the following an idea what is taken from the soil hv 200lh. of grain 


and straw:— Nitrogm. I’ho'^phoiio AcOl. P(>t»Hh. 

Kilos, Kilos. Kilos. 

Hummer w'hoat. 3-66 1'44 3*52 

Oats. 3-02 1*31 4*15 

Barley. 2-o() 10*5 1*97 

Maize. 4*38 2 75 9-88 

Buckwheat. 3*21 1’39 3*54 


As regards France, statics that, witli rare excejitions, ex(*e<‘dingly good crops of grain 
are obtained, if phosphates and nitrates are used, puhish bedng thiTO usually in siiflicieiit 
quantity in the soil.—[The same as regards jiobi^h has boon r(*poatedl 3 '‘ 8 tatod by Professor 
liowrie as regards those parts of South Australia tluii are known to him.---(hi. Agl. B. | 
2001b. of nitrate of soda per hectare (2.4 acre-s) produce about 3ewt. more of wheat, oewt. 
more of oats or barlej', provided sullicient unlocked phosjihoric acid and potash is present. 
Ho recommends, per acre, the following quantities of manure -»(1) on soil poor in Hm(\ for 
wheat, oats, barley, and huckwheai, 20Ulb. of Tliomas phosphate, 801b. to I20lb. of nitrate 
of soda, and IGOlb. of muriate of potash (or 4H0lb. of kainit); if the soil is poor in jiotash 
(2) On limy soils, 1201b. of Thomas phosphate, or 12011). of siijarphosphato, and the same 
quantities of nitrate of soda and potash, if necessary, whicli are before! mentioned. If** 
spreads tlio above at tlio working of tlie soil previous to sowing, with, perhaps, only half 
or loss of the nitrate intended to be used, and in that ease he uses theroht towards the time 
the crop is going into cars. If, however, the leaves sliow a want of vigor, or are getting 
yellow, in that case*, and also for wdiitcr wheats, which have safb*rcd from cold or w*et, a to]) 
dressing of 80lh. is porhaj)H necessary For maize, double the quantitio.s of nitrati' and 
Thomas phosphate, and more potash may he given witli advantage. 

Spraying Experiments. 

Mr. Harbv said he had visited Mr. (Juick’s garden at Marion, and was 
well pleased with the thorough way in which Mr. (ieorge Quinn was carry ing 
out his splaying experiments for suppiession of codlin moth. Not only \vero 
different poisons being used, hut different blocks of trees were being treated at 
different intervals, and some were left untreated, to check results. If the 
e.xperimcnts were continued in as thorough a manner as they had been begun, 
there could he no doubt that the efficacy of arsenical sprays would b(^ 
tliofoughly tested. He would, however, call attention to the necessity for great 
care being taken in the use of arsenate of lime. Unless it was colored in some 
way it might possibly he taken for flour or baking-powder, as has often been 
the case, if inadvertently left about. He thought the Bureau might suggest to 
chemists the advisableness of coloring the stuff. Messrs. Grasby and Robson 
supported Mr. Hardy’s statement as to the thorough W'ay in which the spraying 
tests at Marion w^ere being carried out, and the former suggested the use of 
common washing Idue as a harmless, cheap, and effective coloring for ars^mute 
of lime. 

Branch at Eoolunga. 

The formation of a Branch at Koolunga, in place of tlie Yaeka Branch, was 
approved with the following gentlemen as members :—Messrs. E. J. Shipway, 
J.P., K. Palmer, jun., J P., J. Button, Jno. Butterfield, T. B. Butcher, VV. T. 
Cooper, R. Jackson, J, Freeman, J. Sandow, J. Jones, W. Ballinger, R H. 
Buchanan, E. W. Lillccrapp, Alex. Craig, and G. Penny field. 

Effect of Feed on Quality of Milk. 

The Secretary of the Dairy Board forwarded inquiry from Mr. J. L. 
Thompson, of New South Wales Department of Agriculture, as to whether 
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the feeding of ricli foods to milch cows had the effect of increasing the per¬ 
centage of butter fat in milk. The Dairy Board suggested the inquiry should 
be referred to the Branch Bureaus. 

Members were of opinion that it would be useless referring this matter to 
the Branches, as, owing to the entire absence of any tests in this colony, 
opinions only, and not actual results, could be funusheJ. They thought the 
question had been satisfactorily settled by tbe very elaborate tests carried out 
in the United States and Germany, where the conclusions arrived at was that 
while feeding rich food to milch cows increased the flow of milk of the same 
richness as wdien fed upon poorer food, the actual percentage of butter fat was 
not increased. 

Stock Quarantine Expenses. 

The Secketary reported that at a meeting of the Port Elliot Branch, held 
on October 30, the following resolution was passed :—“ This Branch is of 
opinion that to encourage private enterjnise in tlie importation of livestock, 
part of the cost of (juarantine should be borne by the Government.’’ 

Mcmi)ers were of opinion that as this was a matter affecting the revenue of 
the colony, it should not be discussed by the Central Bureau, but that those 
interested slu)uld get their representatives to bring the matter before Parlia¬ 
ment. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as membeis of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Fiuniss, Mr. P. Gooding ; Calca, Mr. J, Bowman: Hartley, Mr. 
W. Stanton; Bute, Mr. M. Hall; Mount Remarkable, Mr. 11. B. Ewens; 
Holder, Mr. W. »1. Green ; Am\ton, Mr. W. A. Willshire. 

Reports by Branches. 

'I'he Secretary nqjorted receipt since previous meeting of thirt\-four 
re]»ort.s of Brandi lueeting.s. 

REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Morgan, October 9. 

Present—Messrs A. Stubing (in chair), R. Windebank, T. '1. Seheli, E. 
Kreueh, (t. Roediger, and J. Wishart (Hon See.). 

(a>OE ('arrjaoe of Produce. —Reference was rtuide to the poor prices 
obtained for butter sent to Adelaide during the summer months, caused by 
deterioration during transit. Large quantities of rabbits an i fish are also 
forwarded from this .station, but these also are greatly injured before reaching 
town. It was decided to ask the Minister to urge on tlio Railway.s (Uun nissiouer 
the advisablenesa (ff extending the running of the refrifeinting (‘ar to Morgan, 

Whevt Exteuiments.— Mr. Roediger reported that his Dart’s Imperial 
wheat promised well, and appeared to be a good variety. 


Carrieton, October 28. 

Present—Messrs, W. J. Gleeson (Chairman), W. H. Bverlei*, G. Martin, 
J, McNamara, and J. W. Bock (Hon. Sec.), 

Forkstry. —Some discussion took place on tlie question of th^* establish¬ 
ment of a forest reserve in this district. 

Catebfillar Pests. —Several members reported prevalence of immense 
numbers of caterpillars attacking tomatoes and melons. 
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Swan Reach, October 7. 

Present—Messrs. P. A. Haase (Chairman), J. O. J. Kohnke, J. L. Baker, 
J. D. Scott, 11. Harris, F, Fischer, B, Schwartz, A. G, Zadow, G. N* Lemke, 
P. A. B«u'k (Hon. Sec ), and one visitor. 

Wheat-gkowino. —An interesting discussion on wheat-growing took place. 
Members favored Purple Straw wheat iu preference to Steinwedel, the latter 
being only suitable in a wet season. It was reported that the crops on new 
mullee land had gone off badly owing to drought. 


Mount Remarkable, November 3« 

Present—Messrs. A. Mitchell (Chairman), A. Pojie, W. Girdham, W. Lange, 
S. Challenger, C. E. Jorgensen, T. P. Yates, T. H, Caseley (Hon. Sec.), and 
one visitor. 

Disc-header and Thrasher with Twine-binder. —Mr. Jorgensen read 
a paper upon this subject. He believed tbere was no country in the world 
where the seasons were so variable as in this colony. Hence there was urgent 
necessity to provide stores of food for live stock ; but he thought that there is 
no part of the globe where people are so careless about makirg sm h pro^ision 
as in South Australia. And yet they have every advantage for doing so. No 
farmer should be without a twine-binder, which, with j)ropcr utteiition, will cut 
and bind from 10 acres to 12 acres per day, at a cost for twine of about Is. per 
acre. The wheat should be cut when just turning yellow, about ten or twelve 
days before the stripper could safely enter. This enables the farmer to^'curc 
the bulk of his crop before the heavy winds occur—they always occur at harxest- 
time—and which causes such great losses when the grain is fully ripe, some¬ 
times as much as 2bush. or 3bush. per acre. If fanners depend entirely upon 
the stripper, they are not only subject to this loss, but they are at times delayed 
by damp weather, crops get knocked down, men kept idle, unable to work the 
stripper, wdiilst the binder could be at work all the time. All the straw is thus 
saved, and can be used as fodder in times of scarcity ; also for thatching. The 
twine can be utilised in thatching, and for the manufacture of ropes. By 
starting harvest ten or twelve days earlier, there is so much less for the 
stripper—by say 120 acres—and we have about 120 tons straw to the good, 
which will save cutting so much hay, and the harvest will be over all the 
earlier. The disc-header will take the grain out of the sheaves with no damage 
to the seed, which will do for sowing. Two horses will work the header more 
steadily than one. With a sheaf-carrier attached the straw can he stacked at 
the same time. Lay down a tarpaulin to catch the grain. A winnower can be 
attached to the gearing, so that the grain can be cleaned and bagged at once, 
lie considered that the saving of grain upon the whole farm, by use of the 
binder and disc-header, would more than repay the cost of the machinery, to 
say nothing about the straw, which he valued at £l per ton. 


Forest Range^ November 4. 

Present—Messrs. J. Vickers (Chairman), J. Sharpe, H. Waters, G. Monks, 
A. Green, J. Green, H. Caldicott, C. Staflford, J. G. Rogers, R. M. Ilackctt 
(Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Raspberry Cultivation. — Mr. Monks read a paper on this subject, of 
which the following is the substance : — 

Ilaspbenios belong to the soft fruits, and roquiro moro care in cultivation, in selection 
of soil, situation, ana shelter than apples, plums, pears, 
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Situation.'^K first-class situation would bo a slope towards the south, not too steep to be 
properly workable by hand or by horse-power, with belts of timber on the east, west, and 
north sides, with either a hill or a belt of timber on the south, although this is not so 
necessary as shelter from the other prnnts. The next best situation would be a slope 
towards the east, with belts of timber oast, west, and north. The prevailing idea should 
always be to keep the afternoon sun off entirely if possible, as the sun always seems to 
scorch the fruit more in the afternoon than in the morning, and the shelter in the directions 
indicated are noi^essary to protect from winds and frosts. 

SoiL —A rich chocolate or brown soil is the best, although the canes do exceedingly well 
on black soil, and in good seasons produce abundant crops: yet this kind of soil seems more 
susceptible to frosts, or, at all events, the raspberries grown thereon seem tu be cut more; 
hut it may he on accjount of the lower ground. 

—Having selected a smtahle site and soil, break up the ground carefully 
and finely to a depth of not less than 18in.; bury all small sticks, bark, lotves, and, in 
fact, all vegetoblo matter, or any other manure possible. Then plant stout, sturdy canes 
in rows not less than 4ft. ea<}h ivay, and never less than from eight to ten canes to the 
stool, heciiUS(? by planting this number instead of four or fivO, your raspberry bed will be 
in full bearing one or two years sooner; and this is a most important point, it being liettor 
to plant half an acre with say ten canes to each stool than an acre with only five to the 
bunch. Now, with reference to working the ground, or cultivation proper, I unhesi. 
taiingly giv(* it as my opinion that the spade should never be used among ihtmi for this 
purp(>s<i; and what is C4illed skim-digging should never bo indulged in, as this kind of 
digging is not worth the name, as the sod is simply turned over, the soil is not pulverised, 
but stays in lumps just »is it was cut, and the air gets all through, and in the summer tlie 
hind is us dry as a bone, no moisture being retained. For cultivating, I prefer the fork to 
the so-callctl drag, as it is light and easy to work, and you can g*4 the tines between the 
catic's in the stools tc^ clean out the weeds; and you nwd not bo afraid to send itiuto the 
ground either, for it will not do damage but good; that is more than can be sfiid of the 
spade, us it would be almost, if not quite, fatal to the mspberry I'anes to (lc> mo with that 
tool. Ah they want at least one d(icp cultivation per year in order that sufticient moisture 
be retained in the soil, a fork must bo best for this purpose; and later on the u.s<3 of the 
hoe would be necessary, making two cultivations per year, which i.s none too much, three 
being much iKjtter—say, dig in early part of June, light hoeing in end ot October, ami work 
again after the fruit is picked, as it is almost impossible to work the ground too much if 
enough moisture is to bo retained. I will just hero quote one or two authorities as given 
by Pr. Ohase : - “ Shallow culture will not do for raspberries, as the roots require coolness 
and moisture. Without these conditions, in dry seasons the emp will not perfect itself. 
They should bo well lioed and kex>t clean from weeds the two Hrst seasons after .setting; 
after that a very good and easy way of tending them is to cover the surface botwciui the 
8 t*)ol8, or vines, with some kind of coarse litter (straw or marsh hav is hrst-rate) to a depth 
of 5in. or bin. That will prevent tho woods from growing, and keep the ground cool 
and moist.” 

Manuring .—I think a little suitable manure should be added at least every other year, if 
not every year. Of course it is necessary to study the soil somewhat so as to know what 
kind of nrinurc to use, hut bonodustwith the weeds and greenstuff will generally be found 
rtuitablo. If passible, everything that grows among the canes—for instance, tho old wim^s 
and suckers, &e.—should be buriod as manure, and also to keep tho laud loose. If, 
liowever, it is not possible to bury the old C/anes, they should be burned alongside, and tho 
ashes returned to the ground. The young cancs, or rather suckers, should never, unlo.Hs 
they are wanted for planting new beds, bo allowed to grow among the parent canes, as 
they draw too much strength and moisture from thorn. 

Pruning.--1 have tried all manner of ways to see whi(;h is the best to treat the c-anes, 
such as letting them grow as they please, tying them with a stri.ig in a bunch {the whole 
stools together), twisting the stools in three and four huuclies, arching one sot with 
another; hut pruning is the only way that has proved anything like a success, and this 
year I have cut them all down to about 3ft. from the ground. I get better quality and 
larger fruit, and quite as much in bulk ; and another groat advantage ia, the fruit is much 
more easily picked. You can get about bettor around tln^m, ami it luis a tendency to 
make the cantJS become more sturdy. Dr. Chase, in reference to pruning rasplmrrics, 
sayjj;—« Those that understand the cultivation of the raspberry consider it the best way 
to pinch off when 3ft. or 4ft. high, according to tho richness of tho s dl, else to cut hack 
as soon as tiiey reach 6ft. or 6ft. high, which certainly tends to make thorn more stocky, 
and to produce much stronger lateral or side branches, which should also l>e pinched off or 
cut back to insure a larger berry and a larger yield of fruit.” When removing old canes 
from the stoolSi never cut but break them, because by cutting you c mnot remove them 
close enough to the ground without danger of injuring the new canes; and if they are not 
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taken out very Ww down, in time your canes will be growiu|j[ on top of the soil ini^ad of 
under or in tho soil, and old Stumps when cut play up with the fingers when cleaning out 
tho weeds. All weakly oanes should be cut out also, it being better to have only a few 
sturdy ones than a lot of puny canes in the stools, 

Qmeral —It is no use trying to cultivate raspberry canes in land too wet. Plenty 
of moisture is needed, but they will not live in land ana water together, particularly if 
too much of the latter is present; therefore the land in that case must be properly drained. 
8 o far only new niapberry beds have been dealt witli; perhaps a few words will not be 
out of phtco with reference to old ones I notice that canes which flourished some few 
years ago, before the natural shelter was cut away, are now in a very poor condition, which 
shows unmistakably that growers cannot bo too careful how they destroy such shelter. 
1 think, however, that if the ground were broken up amongst them to a depth of 14in. or 
15in. with the prong-hoe or drag, and all the weeds and ruWsh cleaned out of the stools 
so that the roots could have free play, adding at the same time plenty of manure, it would 
put new life into them, and make them almost like young canes; for no doubt, to a certain 
extent, they are root-bound. I think if the gi'ound were worked up to a good depth 
always, it would have tho effect of decreasing tho power of frosts. In conclusion, if any 
degree of success is to be obtained with rasp^rry culture, it must he l>orne in mind that 
only so many canes should bo planted as can be properly attended to. A small bed well 
cared for will produce more fruit than a large one half attended to. 

Mr. J. Green agreed as to aspect of beds, but considered four canes sufficient; 
he had found he got less canes the following year when more canes were set. 
He preferred dark soil, and considered manuiing unnecessary as long as the 
canes keep from 4ft. to 5ft. high. He would advocate scarifying in the 
autumn, and digging in spring. He noticed the “ Fillbaskct,” if pinched back 
while growing, sent out better laterals. Mr. J. Green considered a slope to the 
east the best position, and ten canes too many for planting; he strongly favored 
mulching. Mr H. Waters favored digging with the fork, and mulching with 
seaweed was beneficial owing partly to the salt it contained. Different variotie.s 
seem to do better in different soils; he had known raspberries do well on black 
sand. The second growth after late rains is no good, and is responsible for the tops 
dying back. Mr. F. Green had tried pruning when the cancs were 3ft. to 3ft. fiin. 
long, and they made another foot of growth; “ Fillbaskets ’’ made two or three 
heads, and the canes become stiffer ; some, pruned later on in the season, did 
not shoot, but made laterals right from the ground. He did not believe in 
nipping back the laterals. Mr. Rogers had got double the growth as a result 
of pinching out the tops ; he strongly favored mulching. Mr. H. Green also 
favored mulching; considei*ed black soil tbp best, but as it generally lays low 
the cancs get cut by frost. Pruning would result in reducing the number of 
canes in the stool, or they would smother oixe another. Mr. Vickers said 
raspberries did not want tbe sun on them to ripen or color them; the best fruit 
was grown on low ground. He had tried every system of pruning he knew of, 
and had ,corae to the conclusion, after years of experience, that the best plan 
was to let the plants grow naturally, selecting shady places if possible. The 
question of soil was not of so much importance as the aspect. He considered 
the scariffpr unsuitable for cultivation, as it drags the roots; deep digging 
between the rows, and shallow round the canes, was best. The more the soil 
was worked in the summer the better. He considered superphosphate better 
than bonedust as a manure ; he could notice the beneficial effects of the manure 
for three years. In reply to questions, Mr. Monks said he never planted less 
than eight canes, or more than ten to the stool, and considered he got them ih 
full bearing earlier than if only four or five canes are planted. Manuring iiyas 
not advisable until the beds showed signs of wanting it. In comparison with 
other crops, raspberries took but little out of the soil, as the old canes and 
grpwth went bgck. He had used 8cwt. of bohedust per acre, thrown round the 
stools and not dug it. In regard to frost, there was no doubt they must do 
something, either by planting hedges or making smoke fires to protect 
plants* 
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Port Pirie, November 2. 

Present—Messrs. G. Robertson (in chair), R. Stephen, T. Gambrell, R. F. 
Humphris, J. Lawrie, W. Smith, H. B. Welch. G. Hannan, and G. M. Wright 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Field Trial Society. —The Secretary of the Field Trial Society intimated 
that the proposed field-trial of harvesting machinery had fallen through, owing 
to lack of entries, due to importers being out of stock. It was decided to 
suggest holding a trial of cultivating implements and seed and manure drills 
about the end of March. 


Lyrup, November 2, 

Present—Messrs. T. Nolan (in chair), F. E. Chick, K. Layton, A. Thornett, 
D. J. Bennett, W. H. Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Wheat. —Mr. Bennett tabled sample of Dart’s Imperial Wheat, over 5ft. in 
height, grown by irrigating. Mr Thornett considered this a good hay wheat, 
as it was heavily flagged and strong strawed. Members generally were of 
fipinion that immature seed should not be sown except the crop is to be cut for 
hay. Mr. Nolan reported that the wheatcrop on the Settlement ^vas very 
patchy; that on good hard limestone country w'as very good, but on other 
classes of soil it was poor 

Insect Powder Plant. —Mr. Chick reported having plants of Pyrethrum 
cinerarimfolium 2ft. 6in. high, and dowering freely. 


Pyap, October 29. 

f^resent—Messrs. K. F. Huselius (Chairman), T. Teale, B. T. H. Cox, E. 
Robin.son, A. J. Brocklehurst, C. Billett, and W. C. Rogers (Hon. Sec.) 

Potato Disease. —It w^as reported that plants of Regent potatoes were 
dying off before maturing. Mr. Brocklehurst stated the plants were well 
attended to, and he failed to find any cause for the trouble. The tubers were 
plentiful but very small, and he was di.sposed to attribute it to using old or 
poor seed. [A disease called “ Early Blight ” causes the tops to go off before 
the tubers mature; probably this is what is wrong here. The best preventive 
action is frequent change of seed, and spraying the plants with Bordeaux 
mixture early in their growth. If left until the disease appears nothing can be 
done.— Gen. Sec,] 

Seed and Manure Drills,—A discussion took place on drilling wheat in 
with fertilisers, the members generally being of opinion that such practice 
would prove profitable in this district. It was decided to recommend the Pyap 
Village Association to purchase a drill before next sowing season. 

Fruit Pests. —Membei's favored the establishment of Fruit Boards, as 
advocated by the Tanunda Branch, and also thought that something should be 
done to prevent the distribution of infected stock from the nurseries. Several 
members reported some disease amongst their vines, causing the shoots to drop 
off, and the vines to bleed profusely. 


Holder, October 29. 

Present—Messrs. F. A. Grunt (Chairman), F. llogeiN, F. iSlater, J. 
O’Connell, P. J. Brougham, E. Crocker, J, J. Odgers (Hon. See ), and two 
vbitors. 
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Seed Exteuimeni’s. —Members repoited as fallows:—Black maize 6iiu to 
Bin. high, and doing w^ell; peas growing splendidly ; broad-leaf mustard very 
luxuriant, some plants being about 8ft, high ; ball-head cabbage, splendid 
specimen tabled. 


Kapunda, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. H. King (Chairman), Pat. Ktrin, G. Harris, Peter Kerin, 
and T. Jeffs (Hon. Sec.). 

CoNFEKENCE. —Eesolved to hold a Conference of Kapunda and surrounding 
Branches during March next. Hon. Sec. to ariange. 

Meetings. - Owing to harvest, &c., resolved to forego meetings in December 
and January. 


Bute, November 2. 

Present—Messrs. A. Schrocter (Chairman), H. Schroetcr, VV. Langsford, 
R. Fulw'O'd, E. Ebsary, J. H. Barnes, R. C. Commons, J. J. Cl apman, S. 
Lamshed, D. Green (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

“ Inch worms/’—M r. Barnes reported two kinds of caterpillars attacking 
his fruit trees, particularly the apricots. They have a peculiar method of 
progression from tail to head. [These aie variously called “ Inch worms,” 
“ Loopeis,” “ Palmer worms,” “ Measuring worms,” &c. They are abundant 
all over South Australia this year, and attack all kinds of plants. 'I'hey eat 
the fruit, leaves, and young shootn, therefore can be poisoned with Paris green, 
arsenate of lime, or other inH> luble preparation of arsenic. One ounce of Paris 
gieen mixed with 6lbs. flour, applied with a sulphur bellows whilst the plants 
arc damp in early morning; or spray I^aris green as recommended for codlin 
moth caterpillars.— Gen. Sec.] 

WiLp MirsTARH —Mr. A. Schroetcr reported wdld mustard or charlock to be 
prevalent around Barunga district and Snowtown, and that one farmer believed 
his crops to haAe been reduced £200 in value through it presence Members 
arc of opinion that this ought to be brought under the Noxious Weeds Act. 
[Every colonist should endeavor to de.stroy such weeds on sight, before they 
flower or produce seed. Sow perfectly clean seed. Our Statute-books are 
loaded with Acts and Regulations which are inoperative, because those who 
are most deeply interested bike no steps to enforce them, and many actually 
obstruct the enforcement with all their power —Gen. Sec.] 

Experimental Seeps. —Mr. Fulwood reported good results from Iceberg 
lettuce seed sent by Central Bureau. [Save seeds for fuither distribution.^— 
Gen. Sec’.] 

M A NUKES.—Members wiNh to know if it would be right to mix muriate of 
l)otash with English superphosphate for wheat crops. [No. Be alwa)s eaieful 
to avoid mixing alkaline and acidulous manures. 1 hey may be applied sepa¬ 
rately with an interval of say one month, after the first of either manures has 
been harrowed or scarified into the soil.— Gen. Sec.] Mr. Lamshed reported 
that Mr. March had excellent r. suits in a wheat crop through dressing the land 
with freshly slacked lime. 


Nantawarra, November 9. 

Present—Messrs. (J. Belling (in chair), E. J. Herbert, A. Herbert, R. Uppill, 
and T. Dixon (Hon. Sec.). 

Destructive Bef/tles. —Hon. Secretary produced some beetles which are 
destroying fruit on apricot trees, also foliage and vine leaves. 

Fat Lambs. —Mr. C. Belling said he had topped the market in Adelaide 
with Southdown-Merino cross. 
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Ckops and WKATHBtt. —llainfall for October 0*580iii. Drying winds have 
parched up the crops to a great extent. Haymaking is general, and will 
average about half a ton to the acre. All sorts of live stock are fat and thriving 
well. 


Meadows, November 1. 

Prersent—Messrs. J. Catt (Chairman), W, Pearson, T. B. Brooks, W. J. Stone, 
G. Usher. T. Usher, H. V. Wade, and W. A. Sunman (Hon. Sec.), 

Bu^Dl^G.—Members wished to know the exact meaning of stock-budding. 
[The stock is the tree or plant upon which the hud is phiced.— Gen. Sec.] 
Spaying Cows. —In order to test practically whether it is profitable to 
have milch cows spayed, the members had eleven cows operated on. Of these 
one has unfortunately died, but tbe others arc doing well. 


Onetree Hill, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. J. Bowman (Chairman), F. Bowman, G. Bowman, P. L. 
Ifoiild, W. Kelly, E. A Kelly, A. Thomas, and J. Clucas (Hon. Sec.) 

Cabbage Motr,— Mr. W. Kelly reported that great numbers of caterpillars 
of a small moth were attacking cabbages, turnips, [These are most pro¬ 
bably the larva' of Plutella cruciferaruni, which mak(5 the cabbage leaves as 
fvdl of holes as the bottom of a colander. 'J’hey can be prevented doing 
any damage by thoroughly spraying the plants with tar water, made by pouring 
dr(»p by drop, eight ounces coal tar into four gallons boiling w'ater, stirring 
violeirly all the time until all is dissolved ; then pour the solution into forty 
gulloris water, and it as requited.— Gex. Sko.] 

Expeuiments. —8e^cral members reported upon seeds tried. [No particu¬ 
lars given .— Gen. S ec , ] 

Crops. —Some crops amongst the hills are looking remarkably well. Some 
are dirty, especially those on fallowed land, where the weeds did not geiininatc 
until after the crops were sown. 

Fencing.—M r. E. A. Kelly reail a short paper on this subject. The follow¬ 
ing is the substance: — 

Good fiuhsUiritiul foiicos are most (s'onotnical. I’ho posts should he from matured trees. 
Very old trees arc liable to be worm-oaten and fragile, while po^sts from young trees arc 
not strong. Scrub gum is duruhh*, strong, and resists the termites, or white ants.” Ked 
gum is also very good, but short in the grain. Blue gum is tough and strong, being very 
useful for stockyards, 4tc., but is liable to l>o attacked by termites. Ho thought fences 
wert‘ generally too high, as stock wore more likely to get through than over them. Posts 
oft. Hin, long,* with 20iu. to 24in. in the ground, 9ft. apart, with five wires, the top one 
harbod, would make an oxeellont fence. Good strainers are most importjint. They should 
he strutted securely with at least 7ft. struts. The b(;st fence is where all tlie posts are of 
wood, 9ft. apart. The foot of each i» 08 t should be banked around and well rammod, to 
keep the wet out of the post-hole. The barbed wire should be run through tho pc^sts 
{horso-power may bo used), and strained in the usual way, No. 8 steel wire, barboil, 14- 
gauge, barbs Sin. apart, may be used. Such a fence would cost £48 per mile. A neat, 
serviceable fence, with posts lift, apju’t, and intermediate drops costing 4d. each, could be 
put up for about £40 per mile. The drops are of S-UUbs round iron, fastened with 
galvanized clips and nails. Still cheaper fences could bo erected, by using fewer wooden 
posts and more iron standards, but he would not recommend more than one standard for 
each post, except on very level country. Suspended gates are necessary across cret>ks. A 
rope miide with four strands of fencing wire should bo drawn tight between two well- 
secured posts on either side of the creek, and as many floodgates as necessary suspended 
therefrom. By using tte latest improved strainer a strain of 200yds. is possible. A fence, 
with posts Byds. apart, with five droppers between posts, would cost £26 per milo. No. 8 
steel wire cost Os. 6d. per owt. of 600yds. Barbed wire, 14 x 3, 700yds. to cwt., cost 138. 6d. 
Iron standards, 4ft. Bin. to 6ft,, with live holes, £10 per ton, or about 4d. each,—640 to 
the ton. 
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Hartley, November 11. 

Present— Messrs. C. Harvey (Chairman), W. Klenke, W. Kutzer, A- Dalton, 
G. Jacnsch H. lleimers, A. Wundersitz, J. Ferries, A, Thiele, J. B. Sanders 
(Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Farmyard Manure. —This matter was discussed at length. It was 
decided that the straw of the farm should be stacked near the stables and cow- 
yards, and put dow’n during winter in sufficient quantity to absorb all moisture. 
After being well trodden by the stock, it should be put into a pit or heaped. 

Officers.— Mr, C. Harvey, elected chairman, and Mr. J. Ferries, jun., 
Hon. Secretary for ensuing year. 


Calca, November 6. 

Present—Messrs, A. Plush (Cliairmaii), T. P. Cash, J. Hinsdale, F, W. 
Freeman, A. Newbold, A. B. Smith, and one visitor. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Plush tabled samples of (jravestock’s Framptou wheat, 
showing splendid growth; also grass, a fodder plant, and a weed which grows 
very thickly in cultivated land. The weed is a species of Si (one, cultivated in 
cottage flower gardens. It should he destroyed in fields before it flowers. 

Crows.— Mr. Newbold suggested that combined action should be taken to 
destroy the large number of crows which are doing so much damage to the 
early crops this season. Mr, Plush said that strychnine dissolved in water 
would kill them. It was useless to try insoluble arsenic or stryclmwie. The 
poison must be dissolved. [Soda will dissolve arsenic, and acids or blood will 
dissolve stryclinine. A single crow will destroy about d(K),000 noxious insects 
—suck as locusts, caterpillars, &c.—in a year. If tbe crows, magpies, plovers, 
larks, &c., are destroyed, wc may give up all hope of reaping any crops or 
gathering any fruit.— Gen. Skc.][ 

Hay. —Mr. Cash said he had found that horses fed upon hay which had 
been cut whtm the grain had formed in the head stood their work much better 
than when fed on hay which had been cut just after the wheat had bloomed. 
Mr. Newd)old thought hay should bo cut wdien the grain has formed, and left 
on the field half a day, then cock, and stacked next day. Mr Plush thought 
it should be raked into windrows, then cocked, and carted in when quite dry. 

lUiNRALL.—For October, 0‘570in. 


duorn, November 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. B. Rowe (Chairman), R. Thompson, James Cook, C, 
Potten, G. Baker, and A. F Noll (Hon. Sec,). 

Visit to Neighboring Branch. —^I'he Chairman and Mr. Thompson 
reported having visited Messrs. McColl Bros/ farm, in company with the 
Richman’s ( reek Branch. The wheat crops and system of water conservation was 
most interesting. Great good would result if Branches would meet frequently 
to exchange opinions and ideas, and a feeling of comeradcry would spring up 
amongst the farming community. The Hon. Sec. regretted the season bad 
been so bad, as he had been trying a number of experiments with fertilisex^s. 
All his «^top8 had looked well up to September, but the dry weather has spoiled 
the pod effects. Every occupier of land should use his best efforts to conserve 
all the water possible. Even small patches of irrigated land would give good 
results. 
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Arthurton, November 4. 

Present—Messrs. W. Short (Chairman), H. J. Freeman, M. Lomman, W. 
Smith, W. H. Hawke, J. Koch, C, Koch, T, B, Wicks, J. Pearson, H. 
Short, J. B. Rowe (Hon. See.), and five visitors, 

Home«tea.i> Meettno. —This meeting took place, by invitauon, at the 
residence of Mr, W. H. Hawke, After inspection of the garden and farm, 
refreshments on a liberal scale were provided by the host. Then delegates to 
the Field Trial Society’s meeting reported that the crops offered so far were 
not suitable; but efforts were being made to secure some crops in the Arthurton 
district The Committee then proceeded to make necessary arrangements. The 
next homestead meeting wdll be held at Mr. Wicks* farm. 


Colton, November 6, 

Present—Messrs. P. P. Kenny, T. L. Lewis, W. L. Brown, A. S, Bartlett, 
J. L. Dennison, M. S W, Kenny, W. McElder, A. A. Stephens, and R, Hull 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Experiments.— Members inspected the experimental plots on the school 
grotinds. There were fourteen varieties of wheat. Great praise w'as given to 
Mr. Stephen.s, the toacdier. The boys of the school took the greatest interest 
in the progre.ss of the f)lots King's Early appears to withstand the heat and 
drought better than any of the others, and Purple Straw next. ' 

Fi.v BtTG —Mr. Stephens produced some flying bugs, which are often very 
]dcntiful on wheat crops as well as upon numerous other plants. [These are 
the indigenous ])laiit-bug, commonly called “ pietl fly-bug. ’ The} arc provided 
with a beak or rostrum, which they drive into the plants and thereby extract 
the sap.—G kn. Six ] 

Land 1'e\ure. — Mr. W. L. Hrowui read a paper upon this subject. It dealt 
chiefly with the political side of pa^^toral occupation : and should not have been 
read at a Bureau meeting. Apart from the political side, he thought the 
rabbits vverc a legacy from pastoralists who had received value for improve¬ 
ments on resumed land ; and rabbits w'ere the chief cause of the increa.se in 
wild dogs. He asserted that, previously to the advent of rabbits, only one of 
fifty dingo pups lived, and nineteen out of twenty dingo sluts died of poverty 
whilst rearing pups. If the rabbits were killed, the dog question would 
be practically settled. When the railway from Perth to Port Augusta is 
completed, all the rich lands of the Gawler Ranges will be available for closer 
settlement, and be nearer a market than farmers on the West Coast arc. lie 
thought the better way would be to allow pastoralists to have the land rent- 
free until it is required to grow food for the people. 


Swan Reach, November 4. 

Present-Messrs. P. A. Has$e(Chairman),L, Baker, F. F. Brecht, L. Fidgc, 
A. G. Zadow. J, H. Hohnberg, G. N. Lemke, J, D. J. Kohnke, P. J. Beck 
(Hon. Bee.), and two visitors 

Rotation of Chops. —Discussion of this subject resumed—Mr. Brecht 
said that, when he lived at Freeling, he found that he could only grow oats 
profitably as a rotation with w’^heat. He thought oats improved the laud, as 
wheat grew better when following a crop of oats, 'fhe Chairman said tliat, 
in the Woodville district, when land was worn out with wheat, a final crop of 
oats was grown, and then the land was left in fallow for a season or two. Mr. 
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A. Ilohnberg, as far as his experience went, found peas to be most suitable io 
this district as a rotation crop. Members considered rotation of crops to be 
beneficial 

Fxpeuimknts. —In most cases the seeds sent for trial by the Central Bureau 
have failed to germinate, owing to the drought. In the case of grasses, the 
Hon. Secretary recommended members to leave the soil undisturbed for several 
months, as they may germinate on the occurrence of favorable conditions, Mr, 
Kohnke recommended sowing rye with grass seeds, as this would protect the 
young plants, and could be cut for green feed. Mr J. L. Baker tabled five 
varieties of wheat plants. Dart’s Imperial is considered suitable to this district. 
Ho also tabled Danish Island oats, and an indigenous grass. 


Baroota Whim, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. F. H. Flugge (Chairman), M. Pillion, F. C. Besser' 
C. W. Iloskin, W. Brideson, J. Fj. Dunstan, and J. L. Watson (Hon vSec.). 

Experimental. —Mr. Besscr will gather s€*ed from Dart’s Imperial wheat, 
but other members failed. Owing to the dry season it is doubtful if any 
melons, pumpkins, &c., will come to rauturity. 

Crops.— Hay will probably not average over 2cwl. per acre, and wheat crops 
not over a bushel per acre. The wheats wliicli appear to withstand the drought 
best ore Budd’s Rust-{)roof, Bearded, Purple Straw, and Smart’s, in order 
named. Stock are in fair condition, and healthy. 

Rainfall.— For August, September, and October, l‘«350in. 


Kadina, October 4. 

Present—Messrs. T. M. Hendell (Chairman), P. Roach, G. E. M. Putland» 
M, Quinn, H, Johnson, W. Cowley, T. Jones, and R. A. Heath (Hon. Sec.) 

Dairy Cattle.— The Chairman said he had seen some of the Friesland 
cattle at the Royal Society’s Show in Adelaide. Tliey w^ere larger than 
Alderneys or Jerseys, and gave a good quantity of milk. 

Correspondence. —A deal of correspondence, locally interesting, was dealt 
with. It Avas resolved to recommend the Committee of the Northern Yorke 
Peninsula Field Trial and Show Society to retain f 100 in the Savings Bank, 
and to continue to aAvard certificates of merit as heretofore. 

llEPoaTs AND Paper. —Mr. Roaeb reported on rainfall; Mr. Quinn 
reported on ‘-Drilling Cereals with Manures.” Mr. Jones read a paper cn 
“ The Homestead.” and a discussion ensued [This report would have been 
more A aluable had it been sent in earlier than November 1 2th, and had it given 
the amount of rain that fell, and the period during which it wm recorded; 
also a digest of the pipers and discussion thereon. The mere statement that 
such papers Avere tabled or read and discussed couA^eys no practical information 
to other Branches.— Gen. Sec,] 


Kadi^a^ November 1, 

Present—Messrs. T. M. Rendell (C*hairman), D. Taylor, Jos. Martin, S. 
Small, G. E. M. Putland, and R. A. Heath (Hon. Sec.). 

BdsinE'* 8.—CoiTe^ondence was dealt with, and a lot of formal business in 
connection with the Field Trial and ShoAv Society was transacted. 
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Johnsburg, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. F. W. llombseh (Chairman), T. Thomas, T. A. Thomas, 
L. Chalmers, T. Potter, J. Sparks, G. H. Dunn, W. MclUtchie, and one visitor. 

Exhibit. —Mr. Thomas tabled a large mangold grown by aid of watering. 

Faem Bookkeeping. —Mr. Hombsch read a paper on this subject. The 
following is the substance:— 

Farmers should hn as much business mon as mercliauts and storekeepers ; yet but few 
keep a daily rot^ord of operations and transactions. S\ich men seldom know whi(‘,h of 
their stock or crops have proved most profitable or othorwi.se. The question : Wliat has 
been the cost of a pig or otlier animal from first to last ? could only be answered by guess. 
There is much on a farm that cannot be reduced to figures, and placed on opposite sides of 
the ledger; but there are certain general principles of management just as applicable to 
this as to any other kind of business. Much haphazard c^n be avoided by the adoption of 
simple methods of bookkeeping. Farmers of the present day possess educational advan¬ 
tages which were not enjoyed by those of even fifty years ago, and can hold their own 
with anyone. Home of the present day fanners have liocn enabled to fill the best positions, 
and cases wliero they can neitlicr read nor wTitc are exceptional. The fault lies in the 
fact that farmers in many cases have not boon brought tip to the practice of keeping liooks 
of account Hut in these times wc need all our powers of mind and muscle to make 
farming pay. A record should be kept of all costs in produ(*ir)g certain erojis, or in rearing 
certain animals, lit* suggested that the eddt^t or most capably' son should keep a letlger, 
and daily tmter u]) all receipts and expenditure on the farm, with particulars of work done 
during each week : all wheat, bran, kv., used to feed the live stock, and other particulars 
retinired. 'rhe eldest daughtiir could keep another ledgei, with account of all dairy and 
household expenses, such iis pounds of butter made, sold, used in home; eggs gathtred, 
sold, and used; grain, Ac., used for feeding fowls: groceries used, Ac, If such books 
wore kept for a few years it would bo interesting work for the young people, and profitable 
for the farmer. 

Members were of opinion that it would be a good thing genei’ally to keep 
accounts; but not to enter into too minute details. 


Finniss, November 1. 

Present—Messrs. W. W. lle»ath, (in chair), H. Langrehr, A. K Henley, 8. 
Eagle, J. Cbihnall, and S. (lolle t (Hon. Sec.). 

Mvnurks I'oR flEKEAT-s. —Mc nbcrs expressed opinions favomble to several 
brands of pbosphatic manures, but gave no actual results. Resolved to try 
some Thomas’ phosphate cxperimcnidlly. 


Crystal Brook, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Venning (Chairman), W. Hamlyn, J. G Young, 
J. C. Symons. A. H. Bennett, E. Pope, G. Davidson, R. Parry, and George 
Miell (Hon Sec ). 

Field Trial, —Arrangements wore pirtly made with Port Pirie Branch to 
hold a field trial of implements about March next. 

Drilled Crops. —The Chairman reported upon result of seed put in with and 
without manures at Field Trial held on April 7, 1897. The soil varied greatly 
in character from hard, red, ^andy clay, free sandy loam, to strong black, sticky 
land. For ten weeks after there was not enough rain to bring the wheat up ; 
and it was generally thought that, for such a locality, the seed was buried too 
deeply. In the hard, red, sandy soil, and in that which was black, strong, and 
sticky, the seed malted. On the friable soils the manure was decidedly 
advantageous to the crop ; but on the heavier land it was not so apparent. This 
was most probably due to want of moisture. The fertilisers used were Sugar 
Coy.’s supei*phosphate, Icwt. Iqr. to the acre; Thomas phosphate, Icwt. Iqr, 
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per acre; bonemeal, Icwt. Iqr, per acre; Kangaroo Island guano, Icwt. Iqr. 
per acre; chemical superphosphate, Icwt. with Icwt. 201bs. sulphate of 
ammonia per acre. AvS before said, the results on thC friable loamy soil were 
very apparent, and Sugar Co.*s superphosphate fudy doubled the crop, as 
compared with a crop broadcasted without manure. Thomas phosphate came 
in a good second; and the Kangaroo Island guano and the mixed chemicals a VC 17 
good third. Boncmcal did not show so much improvement in the crop, probably 
owing to absence of rain In every case the crops drilled in with manures showed 
a great advantage over those broadcasted without manure. 

Fodder ( -hops.— The Hon. Sec. reported red and white Kaffir corn (I)hurra), 
sovvn in September, doing very well; but the same sorts sown in October failed 
to germinate, owing to want of rain. Agropyron repeiis (Quack gross), and 
Elymus condensatus germinated only a few plants, but these appear, so far, to 
stand the drought very well, w^ithout any watering. Other grasses came up, 
but died off. Melons, squashes, marrows, &c., thrive with plenty of watering. 


Mount Pleasant, November 12, 

Present—Messrs. G. Phillis (Chairman), P. Miller, jun., H. Dragomullor, 
H. A. Giles, and IL T. Hull (Hon. Sec.). 

Experiments. —Members reported favorably on prospects of crop of wheat 
from the seed imported by the Branch from Tasmania; also of potatoes from 
the same colony. These, however, badly need rain. The Chairman reported 
that the w^heat crops put in with the drill on Mr. Giles* farm promised a very 
satisfactory return. Mr. Giles said he had put down about 100 tons of green 
barley, chaffed, as ensilage. 

Pests. —Mr. Dragomullor reported that “ grubs ** were destroying his 
young mangolds. Members wished to know whether lime ploughed in would 
do any good. [Most unlikely. Try the following:—Mix 8 ozs. Paris green, 
4lbs. molasses or honey, and 30lbs. bran with sufficient water to make a stiff 
paste Break this up small and scatter along the rows. Many caterpillars cat 
greedily of this sweet mixture, and are destroyed. —Gen. Sec.] 


Yorketown, November 13, 

Present—Messrs. J. Koth (Chairman), C. Domaschenz, G. Bull, J. Latty, 
F. Siehert, and J. Davey (Hon, Sec.), and one visitor. 

Manuring. —Members met at the residence of Mr. Koth for the purpose of 
inspecting his manured wheat plots. Steinwedel wheat was sown in each case. 
No. I plot was manured with mixture of English superphosphate and Thomas 
phosphate, 4()lb8. of each, per acre; No. 2 w-ith 35lbs. each of Thomas phos¬ 
phate and sheep manure; No. 3 with 35lb8. each Thomas phosphate and 
gypsum; No. 4 with 401b8. each of sheep manure and gypsum; No, 7 with 
BOlbs. English superphospate. There was little or no difference between these 
plots; the heads were filling out well, and should go from 7bush. to Sbush. per 
acre. Plot No. 5 received about 200lbs, of gypsum, and No. 0 lOOlbs. sheep 
manure per acre. These two were not so good as the others. After inspect¬ 
ing the unmanured paddock, members came to the conclusion that the extra 
return from the manured' part would scarcely pay for the extra cost of putting 
in the crop. Other portions of the farm were inspected, and members 
entertained at tea. 
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Inkerman, November 9, 

Present—Messrs. S. Diprose (C^^airman), J. Sampson, R. Kennedy, C. H. 
Daniel, W, Fraser, and W. A. Hewett (Hon. Sec.). 

Change of Seed. —This question was discus.sed at considerable length, 
and it was resolved that a change of seed wheat is very desirable, and that 
other Branches be aske^d to give their opinions as to which would be 
most beneficial; obtaining seed grown on poorer soil than that which it is 
projiosed to sow, or vice versd. [Will members of other Branches kindly give 
their experiences in this matter.— Gen. Sec.] 


Mount Bryan East, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. H. Wilkins (Chairman), R. Webber, W. Brice, T. Best, 
E. T. Prior, W. H. Quinn (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

MANriiEs.—(Considerable discussion took place on manuring. Mr. Best 
recommended applying plenty of wood ashes, also lime to the red soils. Mr. 
Brice said they (lid not get much benefit the first year from manuring, i)ut 
later the returns would pay for the expense. 


Amyton, November 13. 

Present—Messrs, Jos. Gum (Chairman), W. Hawke, W. Gum, S. Thomas 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Business —Owing to poor attendance, formal business only was transacted. 


Davenport, November 6. 

Present - Messrs. W. J. IVembatb (Chairman), K. Fawcett, J. Fox, T. 
Mclhiwell, J. Celento, J. Roberts, J. Iloldsworth, F. B, Rathbone, H. Brown 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

HNsiLACiE.—Mr. McDowell introduced a discussion on the conservation of 
fodder, and recommended ensilage. A conshlerable amount of green fodder 
could be preserved in this way. Mr. Fawcett asked whether the “ Prickly 
Jack” (Emex australis) could he used in this way, but members >vere of 
opinion that it would not pay to gather. Mr. Rathbone considered from his 
experience that it was scarcely worth making ensilage, unless a crop was grown 
for the purpose. When the natural herbage was sufficiently plentiful to be 
used, chaff was also plentiful and cheap, and the labor and cost would make 
ensilage unprofitable. If weeds were allowed to grow' in the garden to be 
utilised for making ensilage, as had been suggested, it w^ould prove an 
expensive plan. Barley was one of the best crops to grow for ensilage. Mr. 
Holds worth said in Victoria, Yorkshire Fog grass had been stacked, salt added, 
and weighted down, and had kept good for three years. Mr. Celento said 
lucem hay would prove of great value, but care was necessary in drying, or it 
would be spoilt. _ 


Petersburg, November 13. 

Present—Messrs. W. Miller (Chairman), R, Cochrane, R, McPherson, A. 
W. Jamiespn, H, Earle, J. Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Bkanch Bdee. - Mr. Cochrane reported death of Ayrshire bull‘‘Bonnie 
Laddie’^ belonging to the Branch. He was in good health and looking well to 
within two days of his death. Four or five of his own cattle had died within 
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a few days, and Inspector Needham, who visited his farm, attributed the deaths 
to sesthenic apoplexy. Other deaths had occurred, and the lung and liver of 
one animal was sent to Adelaide for analysis, the report being received that no 
trace of arsenic could be found. It was decided to write to the Commissioner 
of Crown Lands, asking whether it would not be possible for the department to 
discover the csuse of death 

Wheat (Jkowing. —This meeting was held at residence of Mr. T. Selby for 
the purpose of inspecting crops put in with seed and manure drill. A crop 
belonging to Mr. R. (Cochrane was noticed, the growth of the plants having 
been arrested by the dry weather, and half of the length of the heads being white 
and without grain. Most of the crops seen were in similar condition, but 
wherever a little water had run the patches of crop were very good. Five ewt. 
per acre was considered an outside estimate of the yield of hay from these 
crops. Nearer Yongala they were better, but the heads woie all blighted. 
Considerable discussion took place as to the cause of this—frost, dry hot 
winds. &tc. being blamed. In the experimental plot, Thomas phosphate and bone 
phosphate were used, the former giving best results, though up to within three 
weeks the portion manured with bone phosphate promised to do better than 
the other. The unmanured portion was not so good as the manured, while the 
surrounding broadcasted crops were superior, 'I’he drilled plots were liandi- 
capped, however, by the seed remaining in the ground for thirteen weeks 
before sufficient rain fell to cause it if) germinate. 

Dairying. —Mr. O’Leary’s paper on “The Rest Dairy (’ow ” was rea l by 
the Hon. Sec., and an animated discussion ensued. Members agreed that the 
Ayrshire had given every satisfaction in the district, and it was decided that 
the Government be asked to obtain an Ayrshire bull for this district when again 
purchasing bulls for distribution. 


Mundoora, November 6, 

Present—Messrs. J. Blake (Chairman), A. McDonald, W. Aitchison, W. 
Atkinson, N, J FVancis, W. J. Shearer, and A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat Growing. —Considerable di8Cu*<sion took place on the prospects of 
the harvest. Those who had fair crops last season do not expect to reap so 
much this; l>ut many who had poor crops last year liave better this. 4'he 
members agreed that taking a radius of six to eight miles round Mundoora, 
there will be more wheat harvested this year than last, provided good weather 
for ripening the grain is experienced. The Chairman called attention to state¬ 
ments in the Adelaide press giving the’ Holder Village Settlement the credit of 
introducing a new method of sowing wheat, ».c., by sowing the seed first and 
ploughing it in. Members said this practice was adopted in the district 
twenty years ago, and in nearly all cases gave unsatisfactory results. “ black 
rust ” (Urocystes oculta) being specially prevalent in crops put in in this way. 

CATERpiiiLAR Pest. —The Chairman reported destruction of young vines by 
night-feeding catcrinllars, which hide in the soil in the daytime. Mr. Aitchison 
said he noticed this pest was always bad in dry seasons. [The following treat* 
ment has repeate dly proved successful in deming with this pestMix Sozs. 
of Paris green, 41bs. molasses or honey, and 30lb8. of bran with sufficient water 
to make a stiff paste. Break up into small pieces, and place some near each 
vine. The caterpillars eat this sweet mixture ver^ greedily and are poisoned. 
—Gen. Sec ] The Hon. Secretary asked whether any member could tell him 
how to prevent ants from climbing up the fruit-trees. Mr. Shearer said a 
little arsenic mixed with sugar and placed near the trees was very effective In 
destroying ants. Mr. Atkinson said be had used a similar mixture with very 
satisfactory results. 
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Cherry Gardens, November 9. 

Present—Messrs. J. Potter (Chairman), J. Lewis, G. Brumby, J. Choate» 
J. Nicollie, G. Hicks, W. Nicollie, C. Ricks (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Weed, —Members reported that the common red poppy w^as becoming 
a very serious nuisance in the district, and it was decided to urge on all land- 
owners the necessity for destroying it as soon as it appears. Members thought 
the seed must have been introduced in chaf^ brought into the district. 

Ldcern Pest.— This pest (Smynthurus viridis) is doing considerable 
damage, and members wished to know whether there is any effectual remedy 
for it. [As far as is known there is no real remedy for this pest. Where it 
attacks the lucern plots it can be kept under by dressing with gas-lime, feed¬ 
ing down w’ith sheep and other methods, but the treatment must be frequently 
renewed. Where vegetables and other plants are attacked, probably the only 
treatment feasible Mrould be spraying with loss. Paris green, and lib. of fresh 
lime in 12 galls. of water ; but it w^ould not be safe to do this within two or 
three weeks of the gathering of the crop. Spraying with one part of 
ammoniacal liquor from the gasworks in four parts of water destroys those 
it comes in contact with, but frequent application would be necessary.— (jen. 
Sec.] 

Branch Show. —It was decided to offer a special prize at forthcoming 
show for produce grown fr<»m Bureau seeds. 


Maitland, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. C. F. Heinrich (Chairman), W. Wilson, A. Jarrett, 
J. Smith, H. R. Wundersitz, Thos. Bowman, J. S. McLeod, H. Bawden, C. E. 
Moody, and C. W. Wood (Hon Sec.). 

Apricot Disease.— Some discussion took place on the new disease amongst 
apricot trees. Several members reported losses caused by it, the symptoms 
being that the leaves turn black at the edges and curl u]), the shoots die off, 
and then the branches, and finally the tree succumbs. 

Binder and Header. —Considerable discussion on paper read at previous 
meeting took place. Mr. Wundersitz said he got one penny per bushel more 
for wheat harvested in ibis way, and in addition foimJ his stacks of stmw of 
great value. It was stated that many farmers in the district will hardest their 
crops with the binder and header this season. 

Selection of Wheat. —Mr. Smith read a paper on this subject, as 
follows 

If it is possible to greatly improve wheat by selection, it is a sub jecjt of grwit imporlance 
to us as wheat growers. It is admitted in the breeding of all farm stock that great care 
in the stilection of Uie parents is necessary if we wish to raise a superior class of animal, 
and in the vegetable kingdom the same law obtains thatlike produces like,” I liave 
experimented for seven years in selecting ears of what appeared superior kinds of wheat 
from amongst the crop, "and then sowing the seed carefully by themselves; and, although 
owing to drought, the ravages of sparrows, &c., the results have not been so successful as 
1 couid have wislied, they all went to show a marked improvement on the parent ears, in 
those which escaped destruction. It is not every farmer who understands cross-fertilization, 
which is a very delicate operation; hut by carefully examining our crops about, or a little 
before the time they ripen, and selecting oars which may appear of a superior kind, and 
then carefully carrying out a process of selection, 1 feel convinced that in time we will so 
improve on the varieties of wheat now in existence that we will he able to reauce to a 
minimum the ravages which are sometimes caused by red rust; and also, by developing 
early maturing varieties of a valuable kind, to reduce very largely the devastation caused 
by the droughts to which our colony is so liable. As an illustration of what (‘an bo done 
by repeated selection, J think I (?attnot do better than quote from a paper read some two 
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or three years ago before the Royal Agricultural Society of England, showing in the 
following table the importance of each additional generation of selection, no manure being 
used or artificial moans of fostering the plants resorted to;— 


Year. 


Length 

Numher of 
Grains. 

Number of 
Ears in each 
Stool. 

1857 

Original ear . 

Inches. 

n 

47 


1858 

Finest ear ... 

61 

79 ! 

■ 10 

1859 

Finest ear. .. ! 

TJ I 

91 ; 

22 

1860 

Ears imperfect, wet season. 1 


— 

39 " 

1861 

Finest ear . .. i 

1 

(i ^ 

m 

52 


Thus by means of repeated selection alone tlie length of the ears has been doubled, their 
1 ‘ontents nearly trebled, and the tillering power increased fivefold in the short 8pa(“.e of 
four years. The essayist explains tlie reason why he c-ominenced with so small an ear to 
he as" follows :—“ He had for several years previously experimented with, accidentally, 
large ears, irrespective of the quality of tho grain they contained, the invariable result 
was a sample so coarsej as to he almost unsaleable (convinced that this did not naturally 
result from the attainment of a ])orfoot growth in the plant hut rather arose from the 
fact that the large parent ears from some pe<5uliarity of growth themselves contained 
coarse grain, he determined to commonc.o with a fine quality of grain, irrespective of the 
size of the car, trusting to pedigree for tin* gradual attainment of finr' ours. The plan 
of selection pursued w^as as follows:—A grain produces a ‘stool’ consisting of many ears. 
He planted thi? grains from these ears in such a rnanuor that each oar occupies a row by 
itself, each of its grains occupying a hole in the row, the holes being 12in. apart every 
way. At harvest, after the most careful s'udy and coinjiarison of the stools from all these 
grains, he selected the finest one as a proof that its parent grain was the best of all under 
the peculiar (urcumstances 4»f that season. This process was repeated annually, staHing 
wdth the proved best grain, altliough tho verification of this superiority was not obtained 
until the following luirvest. During these investigations no single circumstance had 
struck him no forcibly as illustrating the necessity for repeated selection than the fact that 
of the grains in the same ear one was found to greatly exe(d all others in vital power. Tt 
was thus far seen that j)edigree in wheat, combinnd wdth a natural mode of cultivating it, 
had increased the contents of tho ears.” The above, I think, tends to prove that wheat 
can be greatly improved by careful selection, and that if w(* are always careful to select 
those plants wliich scorn to possess tho qualiti(»s most suited to our climate, we may in time 
hope to develop superior varieties of wheat to those which at present exist, and which I 
think would assist us to more successfully (‘oinhat the many vicissitudes of climate witli 
wliich we have to contend in our efforts to produce the golden grain in quantities sufficient 
to enable us to live at the low prices which I am afraid we must expect to rule when we 
depend upon the European market. 

Considerable discussion ensued, many of the members a <vocating the selection 
of the best heads in the crop as a means of obtaining a fresh and good supply 
of seed. 


Port Elliot) October 30. 

Present—Messrs. C. H. Hussey (Chairman), F, T. Fischer, P. O. Hutchin¬ 
son, H Green, J. Brown, E. W. Hargreaves, O. J. Whitmore, W. E, Darwin, 
and E. Hill (Hon. See,). 

Dairt Cattle. —^The following resolutions were carried:—“This Branch 
does not approve of the Government introduciug any particular breed of cattle/* 
“ This Branch is of opinion that to encourage private enterprise in the importa¬ 
tion of livestock, part of tho cost of quarantine should be home by the 
Government.” 

Feed for Dairy Cows.—Mr. Hargreaves said he had noticed the value of 
maize for dairy oow^s had been questioned. He had three cows which on 
ordinary grass yielded lOlbs. of butter weekly; when fe<l with mangolds the 
yield increased to 13lbs., and on maize to 201bs. ’When mangolds were again 
fed to them, the yield went down to 13lbs. per week, 
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Appila-Tarrowie, November 6* 

Present—Messrs, J, H. Bottrall (Chairman), J. C. W. Keller, J. M. Grant, 
J. W. F. Hill, W, Francis, J. Daly, J. O’ConneU, W. Stacey, P. Lawson, 
H. Klemm, C. G. F, Bauer (lion Sec.), and one visitor. 

Annual Repokt. —The Hon. Sec. in his annual report reviewed the doings 
of the Branch since its inauguration in December, 1890, with seven members. 
The average attendance at the meetings during the seven years had been over 
nine, which was good, when the Ifact that for several}ears the membership did 
not exceed twelve was borne in mind. Twenty-one practical papers have been 
read and discussed, and visits and lectures by members of the Central Bureau, 
the (conservator of Forests, and others arranged. The Conference of Northern 
Branches was inaugurated by this Branch. It has only been necessary to 
strike one member off the roll for non-atten 'ance. 

Mixed Farming. - The Chairrn»in read a short paper on this subject. He 
(•onaidered the old adage, that you should not carry all your eggs in one basket 
a})plied particularly to fanning. Wheatgrowing alone is not profitable. A few 
cows help to keep the land in good order, keep down the store bills, and bring 
in a little ready money. It is, however, useless attempting to make a profit 
out of dairying unless supplies of fodder are provided. With dairying, pigs 
are a necessary and profitable adjunct. Poultry-rearing is another source of 
profit. He found it of special service, especially in such a season as last, when 
the crops were so poor. Sheep are also necessary. They help to keep the 
land clean, and bring in money for both wool and lambs, regardless of season, 
if feed and water are provided. The fruit and vegetabk^s requiied for the 
home should, as far as jios^iblc. be grown on tlie fann; and care should be 
taken of all bides, sheep and other .'^kins, horsehair, &c,, which can be turned 
into money. These may not individually be worth much, but together they 
help to pay expenses. Memb(*rs generally agreed with Mr. Bottrall, and Mr. 
Lawson said the by-products of the farm often paid him better than his 
wheat. 

Branch Conference. It was decided to write to Orroroo Branch, asking 
whether they intended to arrange u conference of Northern Branches early 
next year. 

Binj>eR“T\vtnk in Chaff. —Mr. Lawson said some chaff merchants did 
not remove the twine from the sheaves wdien chifffng, but cut it up along with 
the hay. Being (piitc indigestible, the pieces of twine had a very injurious 
effect on stock. He had lost some of his horses, and on opening one of them 
he found numerous balls of twine of various sizes, to which he attributed the 
death of the animal. He proposed that the Branches be asked to bike this 
matter up, vvith a viesw to stopping the practice Other members agreed as to 
the ill-effect of the twine in the chaff 


Tatlara, November 6, 

Present—Messrs. G. Ferguson (Chairman), J. Rankine, G. Milne, H. Scown, 
H. Killimer* Thos. Stanton, F. Smith, E. Prescott, J. Green, and W. E. Fisher 
(Hon. Sec.). 

South-Eastern Conference. —In reply to inquiry from Penola Branch, it 
was resolved that the next Conference of South-Eastern Branches shall be held 
at Bordertown on a date to be fixed later on, 

DAtRYiNO.—It was decided to ask the Central Bureau to recommend the 
Minister of Agriculture to obtain a good Shorthorn bull in the next lot of bulls 
to be purchased. 
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Lime on Clay Soil. —Mr. Smith asked for information respecting the use 
of lime on stiff clay soils. None of the members had any experience on this 
matter, and it was decided to ask the Central Bureau for information on the 
subject. [Quicklime, or newdy slacked lime, scattered broadcast on heavy clay 
land, to the amount of 40bu$h. per acre, will make the soil friable, and the 
good effect will last for several years. The lime may be harrowed or scarified 
into the soil, but should not be ploughed under.— Gen. Sec.] 


Mount Gambler, November 13. 

Present—Messrs. M. C. Wilson (in chair), G. G. Collins, J. C. Kuwoldt, 
J. Dyke, J. Bowd, T. II. Williams (Stock Inspector), W. Mitchell, W. 
Barrows, and E. Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

- DirpiNG Sheep eok Ticks and Lice.—M r. Stock Inspector Williams 
read the following paper on this subject:— 

The compulsory dipping of sheep for ticks and lice oamo into force six years ago. 
Three years later the flocks of the South-East were fairly clean, but now, unfortunately 
for the owners, they are badly infested with the ])arasito known as the “tick” (Ixodes 
reticulatus), and the sheep louse (Trichodectos si)hierocei)halu8). The annual loss eaused 
by these dostnu'tive pests cannot he definitely estimated; if it eould, the figures would 
surprise even tho.se who are already aware it must he very heavy. The loss in the value 
of wool alone must be many thousands, and the loss in the condition and natural growth of 
the sheep many thousands more. 

Few appear to attempt to think this important matter out in a rational way, and give it 
the attention it deserves. Many see their sheep infected \^ith those parasites at shearing 
time—see the sheep and lambs low and w'eak, and realise that their clip is light, dirty, and 
the fieeces ragged, with probably a break in the fibre. They have to sell such wool at 
from 4d. tg 6d., when good sound clean wool is realising 8d. to lOd. in the same market. 
It never occurs to these people that they, in eonsequenee of their neglect and want of 
management, are rosponsifde for this unsatisfactory and deidorahle condition of things, by 
allowing the sheep, after finding them infested, to remain so for months prior to shearing. 
To comply with the compulsory dipping regtilations they (many reluctantly) put the sheep 
through any of the various dips that may have taken their fancy; some, it has been 
stated, fanijydng water alone. They turn the sheep out, and feel quite satisfied they have 
done their duty to the slieep, their neighbors, and themselves. If such owners studied 
their interests," as they might be expected to, however, they would soon discover that it 
would pay them, and that well,'to keep their shoep free of ticks and lice the w^hole year 
through. Many of thorn will argue that this cannot he done, “ because,” they say, “the 
sheep breed ticks and lice in had seasons.” Every season is not a had one, and yet we find 
parasites on thousands of badly dipped and neglected sheep, while those that are properly 
dipped in had seasons arc clean. It probably never occurs to the negligent sheep-owner 
that the hundreds of ticks and thousands of lice on the sheep are causing <*on8tant irrita- 
tiition and thereby loss of condition to the animal. But this is not all, • Both those parasites 
li\ 0 on the blood they suck from the unfortunate sheep. Sheep, if hurriedly examined, may 
appear to have only a few ticks and lic4^ on them, the observer thinking only of those.he 
has seen; hut liidden away in the wool there will be thousands of these little blood-sucking 
cretiiuroK, and every twenty-four hours f\ach one of them will have drawn many drops of 
blood from their victim, and it is quite probable that a badly-infested sheep may lose a 
pint in that time. This drain on their systems is greater during the winter months, when 
the grass is scarce and weak, and nature is not receiving 8Uffi(U6nt nourishmont to support 
the sheep and feud the unwelcome occupants of its fleece. The sheep fall off in condition 
and pluck their wool out with their teeth—many pounds of it in some cases. When this 
state of things is pointed out to some owners, they, in a bland and innocent way, accuse 
the poor shoep of breeding tlie parasites. These parasites, like other memlwars of the 
animal kingdom, breed aniong themselves, and find the improperly dipped and badly- 
managed sheep, suitable victims to live and feed on. If the sheep are dipped thoroughly 
in some of the well known and proved dips for One minute, they will at once cease to breed 
these destructive parasites, will improve in condition, and produce good, sound, market- 
able wool, that will yield the owner double the price the tick and lioe-stained ragged 
flee<ie from the dirty neglected shoep will. The childish arguments of some owpers m to 
the cause of the parasites on their sheep is amusing at times, if nothing more. 
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Ticks. 

These parasites are too well-known to need describing. They can and do live off the 
sheep, and may somotimes bo found on the tea-tree, ice,, about low lying swampy country. 
Mr. H. Morris, of Oonmarra, and others have seen them, and the writer has frequently 
observed them. They counterfeit the color of the bark of the tea-tree, and can probably 
exist on sap for a timo. When opportunity offers, however, they attach themselves to 
sheep, and suck blood, which causes their color to change to a brown. They breed on 
sheep, and prefer to remain on those of medium condition. 

Kecont investigations carried out by Messrs. A.. Meek and K. Greg-Smith, B.8c’8.,at the 
Durham College of Heience in England, in connection with the scrub tick” of Australia, 
throws quite a new light on a disease which frequently occurs in the 8outh-Ea«t. When 
it had been settled beyond doubt that the cattle tick of Texas and Gueonsland (Boophitus 
Bovis) conveyed the micro-organism of Texas, or red water fever to c^ittle, scientific minds 
conceived the idea that ticks common to our other domestic animals might also prove to 
be the conveyors of disease-causing germs. Messrs Meek and Ureg-Smith made investiga¬ 
tions, microscopical and otherwise, which went to prove this was tlie case. In England 
there is a disease among sheep and buiilws kn(»wn as louping-ill” or “ hydro rachitis”— 
known in the South-East as rechitis”—the cau8<! of which was not definitely known. 
The results of their investigations go to prove the existence of a bacterium, which, they 
say, IS |>athogenic, and is associated with the ]ou}>ing-ill or rechitis and the tick. They 
say—“The location of the bacteria which we have found show that they (the sheep) are 
inoculated by the tick, aud it follows that the tick must have carried them from the soil. 
It is more than likely, too, that tlic presence of the Imcteria on the tick is quite accidental 
—that is to say, is not an essential part of their life history. The bacteria, moreover, 
must be characteristic; of the soil or pasture on which the loiiping-ill occurs.” After 
noting the results or conclusions arrived at by the above-mentioned investigators, it 
o(;cuxTod to the writer that the South-baistc'm sheep might be inoculated by the tick. 
Opportuttitifjs oc<nirrf»d which i«;d to two microscopical examinations being made of bl(K)d 
from lamhs affected with rachitis, alst) the blood from ticks found on them. In both irases 
a micro-organism, similar to that found in England, w^as present. Owing, however, to 
the need of a proper laboratory and ac.cossorios, the investigations could not be carried 
further by the cultivation of the liac'teria in test tubes, and subsequent inoculation of 
lambs with pure cultures to reproduce the disease. 

Anjcinia, or deficiency of blood, is another disease very prevalent among many flocks in 
the tick infested areas of the South-East, and affected sheep are frequently pronounced by 
some to 1 ki “ coasty.” During the writer’s inspection of many sheep which were affected 
with anaemia, they were invariably infested with ticks. This led to a number of microscopi¬ 
cal examinations being made of preparations from the watery, defleiont blood from tlie sheep, 
and from the ticks found on them. I n these preparations a minute bacteria wfis also present. 
Its appearance is very similar to the one found in rachitis. They were numerous and 
very active. They attack the blood discs (corpuscles) and cause tliem to break up, thus 
reducing the blood of the affected animal to a watery state. That ticks, passing from 
diseased to healthy animals, carry th<; bacteria, with which they become contaminated, 
there is little doubt. Aluch more might he written about these micro-organisms, hut 
sufficient has been said to show the shoepowiier that he must keej) hia sheep free of ticks, 
if ho wislios to keep them free of disease. 

Lice. 

Those parasites are very minute', less than oni'-oighth of an inch long, and ar»i difficult 
to see. They are of a pinkish color—when gorged with Idood and lay close to the skin 
of the sheep. Careful search is net'ossjiry to find them. If a few are found on opening 
the wool, it is probable there are thousands on the sheep examined. A low power lens 
wdll aid anyone in search of them. They multiply very rapidly, and their eggs, whi<'h arc 
verj" minute, are deimsited close to thf» roots of the wool, where they are hidden by particles 
of yolk, &c. The embryo is surrounded by a shell, which is covered with a protecting 
greasy substance. Lic^, like ticks, can live for a long time off the sheep, under certain 
favorable conditions. Dipping readily kills the parent kmse, but the minute egg, in its 
protecting coat of grease, is not affected by any dip, but remains to germinate and infest 
the newly-grown wool, which is usually free of the properties of the dip used. The writer 
has carefully observed over 100 cases of dipping for lice, and in no instance have the 
sheep been completely freed of the parasite in one dipping, though some of the best dips 
on the market wore used. The n(*.arosi approach to cleaning sheep in one dipping was 
with the home-made arsenic-sulphur dip, and in that case a few lice were found at 
shearing, fnvtjstigations, to prove whether the sheep louse, like his intimate associate the 
tick, is a probable communicator of disease, due to bacteria, have not been (tarried out; 
but, seeing he is a bloodsucker, it is quite possible he may prove a source of danger. 

An instance, showing how rapidly lice will spread from infested to <*loan sheep was 
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recently brouj^ht under the writer’s notice. An infested animal got into a paddock among 
twenty clean sheep, and in fifteen days all were infested. Another case showing how well 
^pped sheep rcjmainod free from the attacks of the louse came under notice at Millioent, 
where about ten long wool sheep, that Imd boon dipped in Cooper’s dip, w'ore in the local 
pound with badly infested slieep for over a fortnight and remained qmte clean, thus 
proving the advantage of using a* dip the properties of which will remain in the wool and 
render it ohjoctionahle to all parasites 

There is another important reason whv sheep, especially lambs, should be kept free of 
external parasites, which suck their blood and cause irritation. Our Bouth-Eastem flocks 
are, unfortunately, prone to periodical attacks of lung, stomach, and intestinal worms, as 
well as fluke in some localities, and it naturally strikes any one that by freeing the sheep 
of external parasites—and keeping them free - by thoroughly dipping them, they will 
better able to withstand the drain on their systems aiuAful by the internal ones. Many 
sheep, too, while passing through the dip, probably swallow some of it, which acts as a 
vermifuge. 

Many owners object to dipping a second time in the season on the grounds that it 
knocks the sheep about and stains the wool. One of the most practical station managers 
and sheopowners in the South-East put the whole question in a nutshell quite recently, 
however. He had 1,500 crossbred four-tooth sheep badly infested with tick and lice. 
They had been dipped, by order of the writer, for lice in December, 1896. In August last 
lice were in thousands on them again. 'J'Ikjv were plucking their wool out, and falling ofl 
in condition, though on good grass, lie said, “ If I allow the sheep t-o remain in their 
present dirty state till shearing tiim’ the wool will be dirty and ragged, and the sheep will 
have lost more than Is. per head in value—if 1 dip, the wool will he worth quite as much 
and T shall save the condition of the sheep.” Tht* slioep were dipped and are in splendid 
condition to-day, and the wool will probably realise full market value. Many other eases, 
where owners have dipped a second time—between May and July—might he referred to 
as showing the advantage of freeing sheep from parasites, but one more will suflice. A 
line of ewes and lambs which were infested were dipped in May last. An improvement— 
in the lambs especially—was soon apjiarent, and most of them have since been sold fat in 
the Adelaide market. All who have dipped their sheep a second time in the season are 
fully satisfied with the results < Iwners should look further ahead than the stained wool, 
and consider the improved health and condititm of their slieep. Export wool-buyers will 
place more value on wool from healthy sheep, though it may la* a little dip-stained, than 
they will on that from bloodless creatures, which produce fleeces with a weak fibre and 
stained with tick and lice 

(Jwners must use their own discretion as to which of the many dips on the market they 
use. The writer would, however, advise the use of powder dips in a wet district like the 
South-East, as the properties of carbolic dii»s are, more readily washed out of the wool. 
The home-made arsenic dip is objected to on the grounds that it checks the growth of the 
wool for a time, causes it to feel harsh, and is severe on wounds inflicted on the sheep 
during shearing if they are dipped directly off the shears. We need not go further than 
Mingbool Station, however, where arsenic alone is used as a dip, to show that its effects 
on the wool cannot be injurious. The slieep there yield splendid fleeces: they are always 
free from parasites, and top prices are obtained for their wr>ol. 

All authorities on dipping urge that sheep must remain in the dip one minute or more; 
and one of the most satisfactory cases of dipping that came under the writer’s notice this 
season was wh<3re tlic sheep wore one minute in the bath, six sheep a minute passing 
through together. 

If shoeq) are infested with ticks or lice at shearing they should be dipped off the shears. 
About February owners should again carefully examine every shmip for }iarasit68-^ 
especially lice -as they begin to ajipcar in numbers then and on till August If lice, or 
numerous ticks, arc found, tlio slieep should he dipped in clean dip, prepared according to 
instriu‘tions on the jiackets, and the strength kept up. ITiis is imporiant. 

The following is the recipe for mixing the arsenic Sulphur Dip:—Put lOOozs. of arsenic 
and lOlbs. of soda into JlOgalls of water, and boil for half an hour. Dissolve 201h8. of 
home-made or soft soap and add to the above. Add this to 400gHlIfi. of water in the dip, 
and if sulphur is desired—and it should lie used—^boil 40lbs, of it for forty minutes, and 
add it to the dip. ^ tir well when boiling. A few pounds of soda should be added to the 
sulphur when boiling, ’rhu cost per 1,000, if this dip is used, is about 7s, 

Many owners hav<i thoroughly cleansed their flocks of ticks and lice—some of them on 
most unfavorable country—by carefully dipjiing them twice in tlie season, and what ttioy 
have done others can do. The writer would urge every owner of infested sheep to face 
this important matter in a reasonable and dettinnined way, and try dipping their sheep 
twice a year for two years. If this is done the health of the sheep will bo sound, and they 
will be free from external posts. 
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Mr. Dyke aaid he bought four pigs only a week previous, and two had 
developed rickets. Mr. Williams had heard of similar cases; they might be 
caused by softness of the bowels, parasites, or bac«eria, or tapewotm. In 
reply to question, he said lie found Cooper’s difi more satisfactory than any 
other; the others did not appear to have the same staying powers, especially 
the carbolised dips. Members considered straggling sheep the cause of great 
danger, while it was stated that infested sheep were sometimes dropped into a 
paddock. Mr. Williams said that anyone doing this was liable for heavy 
damages. This had become a serious matter to the South-Kist, as many 
people w^ere not getting half the value they should for their wool owing to 
damage by parasites. Mr. DyJce said it was only within the last two years that 
it had been thought necessary to dip twice; it was formerly thought to be 
injurious to the wool. Mr. Williams said the injury, if any, was very small. 
He had seen sheep dipped as late as August, and the wool was in splendid 
condition. If clean dip were used, and the instnictions followed, no damage 
need be feared; but if they dipjied their shet^p in dirty stuff, in which thou- 
sand.s had previously been dipped, they need not wonder if the wool was 
stained. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Williams for his paper. 

TA.rKvvoiiMH.—Mr. Williams repoited having examined a rabbit’s liver a few 
days ago, which was found to be teeming with eggs of tapew^orm. The normal 
appearance of the liver was completely altered by the mass of eggs. 


Balaklava, November 13. 

Present—Me.ssrs. A. Manley (in chair), J. Vivian, E. Roberts, A. Hildebrand, 
P. Anderson, and E. M. Sage (Hon. Sec.). 

(Vjnfebknck. —It was decided to co-operate with Kapunda Branch in 
holding a Conference of Lower Northern Branches at Kapunda in March next. 

Thick v. Thin Sowing. —A discussion took place on the relative merits 
of thick and thin sow'iug in dry seasorus. Mr. Manley said one of his 
neighbors always contended that a bag of seed should sow nine acres, and he 
always got fair erop.s from his land. Mr. Hildebrand said the thinnest sowing 
he ever made gave as good a return as thick sowing ; he used hand-thrashed 
seed. Members agreed that thin sown crops stand the dry weather, and give 
the best crops in dry seasons. 


Dowlingville, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. R. A. Montgomery (Chairman), T. lllman, T. Kenny, G. 
Inkster, T. Lee, F. Roberts, J. Phelps, H. Crowell, G. Mason, J. L. Broadhent 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Ma^ndke ExPER^MKNXS.—Mr. IHman tabled samples of King’s Jubilee and 
Early Para wheats, both being very forward and well headed. Mr. Roberts 
tabled several samples of Big Purple Straw wdieat, showing the efiect of 
manuring. No. 1 manured with superphosphate was Jin. high, and 
splendidly headed ; without manure 2ft. high, thin small head; lime, 2ft. Sin. 
high, good head. Mr. Kenny tabled severfid samples of Big Purple Straw from 
seed drilled in at same time, and under similar conditions. That manured with 
Melbourne bone manure was Jft. high, with good head; lime, 2ft. bin. high, 
fair htad; English superphosphate, 3ft. high, good head; chemical works bone- 
dust, 3ft. high, fair head; chemical works suoer-guano, 3ft. 9in. high, splendid 
head; honc-phosphato, 3ft. high, very well headed. [In reporting results of 
such experiments, the quantity of manure per acre used and the cost should be 
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stated.— Gen. Mr. Montgomery tabled two samples of wheat from 

same area of ground, one being put in with drill and manure, and the other 
broadcasted. The former gave twice the quantity of hay, and was far superior 
in sample to the latter. 

Faskeville^ November 18. 

Present—Messrs. J. C, Price (Chairman), H. F. Koch, A. l^alm, A. C* 
Wehr, J. Bussenschutt, A. Bussenschutt, G. Meier, and J. H. Nankervis (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Mancjkjng. —Mr. Jos. Correll, of Minlaton Branch, forwarded interesting 
paper on “ Fertilisers for Oats,’* which was well discussed. 

Field Tkiai^ —Matters in connection with the field trial of harvesting 
implements at Messrs, Lomman k Freeman’s farm, near Agery, on December 8, 
were dealt with. 


Richman^s Creek, November 8. 

Present—Messrs. W. Freebairn (Chairman), J, MeSkimraing, W. Rodgers, 
M. Honder, A. Knauerhase, W J. Wright, J. M. Kelly, J. J. Searle, P. J. 
O’Donohue, A. Nicholson, J. J. Gebert, J. McColl (Hon. Sec ); R. Thompson 
and J. B. Rowe, of Quom Branch; and three visitors. 

Wheat Experiments. — This meeting w^as held at Messrs, A. & J, McColl’s 
farm, for the purpose of insjjecting the crops and experimental plots conducted 
by them. A crop of sixty acres of Bearded wheat, grown for several years, 
and selected by Messrs. McCoIl, was inspected, and found to have stood the 
drought well, is fairly thick and even, and will probably average Shush, per 
acre. Two fine dams of water, which are filled from an adjacent creek by 
means of spouting, were seen, and it was also noticed that feed was jdentif ul on 
the farm. A (|uarter-acre plot of Beauty of Hebron potatoes was so badly 
attacked by locusts that it was thought the crop would not mature properly. 
Some Red Straw wheat, portion of which was manured with Thomas phos> 
phate and portion with kainit, was next inspected; but no difference was 
noticeable where the manure had been used. This %"ariety will probably give 
3busb. per acre; but, being a rather late variety, is likely to be injured by 
locusts, which are plentiful. A twenty-acre paddock of Allora wheat looked 
good enough for 5bush, per acre, the straw being very fair. In the experi¬ 
mental plots, strips of land were sowm with Carmichael’s Eclipse, Red Straw 
from selected heads, Bearded, and a variety from Mount Gambicr. It was 
generally agreed that the Bearded had stood the drought l>cst, and would give 
a better return than the others, though the Eclipse, of which only 28lb. of seed 
per acre was sown, looked well. Allora was the best of the others. In the 
manure plots the Bearded also showed best, but members considered that 
manuring was scarcely profitable in this district, as the soil was so good that 
the light rainfall did not allow of its being easily exhausted. Members 
reported crops elsewhere in the district to be much inferior to those inspected, 
and Mr, Rowe, in proposing a vote of thanks to their hosts, attributed the good 
results to careful cultivation, and to the fact that the bard subsoil retained the 
moisture in a dry season. 

Time ov Sowing. —Mr. MeSkimmin^ initiated a discussion on sowing 
wheat before or after rain 11 is experience had been that when he sowed 
before rain his crops were never so good as those sown after rain. He thought 
they should have the ground in readiness to sow when rain comes, as it did 
not take long to put the crop in. Mr. Knauerhase thought cultivation after 
rain much more beneficial than before rain; some advocated harroving the 
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land after sowing. Mr. McSkiinming thought “ smutwould be more prevalent 
if this practice was adopted. Mr. Wright said he tried sowing portion of the 
crop after rain this year, and until quite lately it looked to give better results; 
but now the early sown crops promised to give the best crop. His twenty 
year’s experience in the north was that as a rule the early sown crops did best, 
though in sandy soil late sowing might be right. The Hon. Secretary said if 
land is worked wet one year and then dry for one or two years the result 
would be reduced crops. Cultivation was \mfortunately done when the soil 
catches the hot weather, and it might be an advantage if the ground could be 
worked wet when fallowing. If the ground was harrowed before the crop is 
up, the seed would have all to be pickled. Harrowing the growing crop was 
also referred to, the opinion generally l>eing that it was not a success in this 
district unless rain soon followed. Mr. Kowe agreed with the Hon. Secretary 
that rolling just after seeding was a good practice ; the clods were broken, the 
seed covered, and the land improved for the harvesting iraplcmenis. (3ther 
members agreed, but Mr. Render thought there would be a danger on the plains, 
where they got a very smooth surface after rolling, of the water running off; 
a light harrowing after rolling would probably do good. 

IItjlisation and CoN>sEavATioN OF Water. —Mr. Searle initiated a dis¬ 
cussion on irrigation, and how to get water. A system of reservoirs and pipes 
would be too expensive, but large quantities of w^ater ran to waste from the 
creeks, osj>ecially from the Willochra. Where the land had been flooded this 
season from the overflow of the creeks the crops were very fair, w’hile in other 
places they were very poor. Something could be done on the travelling stock 
road to turn the doodwaters on to the wheat-paddocks, and also by weirs, 
cuttings, &e. The water in the creeks could be put to the same use. If the 
(iovernment would construct w'eirs and fords in some of the larger creeks, the 
farmers could easily do the rest of the work. Mr. Render thought it would 
be better for the farmers to construct the weirs themselves, but the work 
w^cnild need to be very substantial; he had made one which would cause the 
water to flow over 200 acres. On 50 acres he had flooded he got more feed 
than from 1,000 acres not flooded. One member thought there would be a 
danger of the floods destroying tlie crops at harvest-time unless proper flood¬ 
gates were made. The Hon. Secretary said the farmers might make a lot more 
use in this w^ay of »hc small creeks running through their lands. With Mount 
Brown Creek, which even during the past season had been running for weeks, 
an open channel could carry water to a number of farms. Several members 
thought the Mount Brown scheme one of the best that had been proposed in 
the north, w^hile others thought it would never jmy for irrigation purposes. 
The Chairman said there was no doubt much could be done to utilise the water 
running to waste in the creeks. He knew of a case where water had been 
brought for two miles with a fall of lin. in 10yds. 

Raineald.—F or October, 0*360in. 


StrathalbyHf November 1. 

l^resent—Messrs. M, Rankine (Chairman), B. Smith, R. Watt, H. H. Butler, 
J. Cheriton (Hon. Sec.), and W. C. Grasby (Central Board). 

PiG-BREBDiNO,—Mr. Watt read the following paper on this subject:— 

Young pigs appear to thrive best when they have a hole in the stye to run out and in as 
they like. The old sows want a nice dry place to litter in, with not mu(‘h straw for a day 
or two, as the young ones are easily smothered. Warm skim milk for tho sow to drink for 
a day or two, then plenty of feed, and the young ones will he ready to wean at six weeks 
old. If they arc not well fed, eight weeks is none too old to wean them. There is no 
food better to give pigs that I know of than peas; it makes good solid pork, niee and 
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sweet; and porkers that are fed on peas stand the journey into nmrket bettor. They 
keep far firmer than thost? fed on pollard or wheat. 1 find the lierkshiro breed is fit for 
market the quickest, and 1 think they make the best bacon, but they eat a lot. I like to 
keep a Berkshire hog, and not too pure Essex sows. I'ho young pigs soem to thrive well, 
and grow to he ni('.e porkers at six months old. In my opinion it pays better to roar your 
own pigs than to buy weaners or slips. 1 know at times store pigs are very cdieap, but if 
you keep cows you have the skim milk or whey to feed the young ones, and taking one 
year with another it will pay to fatten pigs on grain. By feeding pigs on grain you got 
a good deal of manure on the land, and grow more liuy and more grass; so in looking at 
the profit in keeping pigs we have to take that into eonsidoration too. 1 believe that 
breeding- sows can have two litters a year for four years, when they should be fattened up 
and sent to market, i do not think it is w'eU to allow a breeding-sow to get real fat, as 
they do not rear so many young ones again. I try not to let them got more than half fat. 
For the hist six weeks in fatting, pigs should have nothing but solid food ; no green feed, 
as it discolors the pork or bacon. 

Considerable discussion ensued, members generally agreeing with Mr. Watt’s 


Mount Oompass, November 13. 

Present—Messrs. J. Youlton (Chairman), R. Peters, W. Cowling, W. 
Wright, F. Slater, T. Chaplin, C. S. Hancock, A. J, Hancock, H. McKinlay 
(Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Blindness of Cows. —Mr. Chaplin reported that cows suffering from 
blindness, as reportod on previous occasions, were now getting better without 
any special treatment. He was inclined to attribute it to the poor quality of 
the feed in the scrub, and the animals soon showed an improvement when stall 
fed or allowed to run in good grass paddocks. * 

Exhibit. —Mr. Wright distiibuted seed of Grand Rapids Sweet melon 
which he found of excellent quality, and medium size. 


Norton’s Summit, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. J. Jennings (Chairman), J. Pellew, A. Smith, J. Bishop, 
J. J. Bishop, and W. H. Osborne (Hon. See.). 

CoDLiN Moth. —It was resolved that it be a suggestion from this Branch, 
that a plan of Mr. (Quick’s garden, showing the portions treated by the 
Inspector of Fruit, and the portions not treated, be puhli.shed for the informa¬ 
tion of fruitgrowers unable to visit the orchard. [This would entail considerable 
expense, and at present, at least, would serve no good purpose. When the 
report on the experiments is prepared, the question of publishing a descriptive 
plan of the orchard will be considered.— Gbn. Sjbc.] The letter from the 
General Secretary, stating that it was unnecessary for the department to test 
the efficacy of spraying with arsenical poisons for suppression of codlin moth 
in the Hills as well as on the Plains, as the insect woiud be equally amenable 
to treatment in one part as in another, was discussed. The members took 
exception to his statement, that the question of cost of treatment was quite 
another thing, and respectfully insist that the cost is the vital point of the 
whole matter. It was pointed out that the deputation of Hills growers, which 
waited on the Minister of Agricultme, asked that spraying should not be 
enforced mitil it was proved that it was e&ctual, and could be profitably 
carried out. [The cost of spraying with hired labor will he published in 
connection with the experiments now being conducted. Naturally, the cost 
will be greater where the trees are growing upon steep hxjlsides, and greater 
still where the trees are very large, and perhaps old and neglected. If the 
Department can prove that spraying with arsenical compounds is just as 
effective and profitable in an orchard upon level country in South Australia, as 
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it is in other countries, where labor is as dear and fruit is as cheap as it is here, 
it will have done all that is necessary. If the codlin moth is not suppressed 
somehow, it will suppress fruitgrowing; and when it is shown that the pest 
can be kept within reasonable bounds by the adoption of certain methods and 
precautions, it will be for each fruitgrower to decide whether he will adopt 
those methods or relinquish aU hope of securing any fruit. ~ Gen. Sec J 

Fruit Fey, —Members wished to know whether any steps were being taken 
to examine fruit at Port Adelaide, with a view to preventing the introduction 
of the Queensland fruit fly. The Branch wishes to direct the attention of the 
Central Bureau to the spread of the pest in New South Wales, and to the fact 
that a shipment of affected fruit had been destroyed at San Francisco owing to 
its suspicious appearance. The growers in the Hills dread the introduction of 
this new pest, and think that every precaution should be taken to prevent its 
introduction. [The (Central Bureau is fully aware of the dreaded nature of 
this pest, and of its spread in New' South VV’ales, and has already urged the 
Minister of Agriculttire to take all such precautions as may be necessary, with¬ 
out unduly ham))ering trade, topievent its introduction into this colony. The 
fly has already been placed on ilie list of insects wdiicL are prohibited, and the 
Customs officials have been instructed to keep a careful watch over all fruit 
coming from the adjacent colonies.— Gen. Se<;.] 


Riverton, November 20. 

Present—Messis. D. Kirk (in chair), A. B. Welch, T. Gravestoek, F. 
Chapman, W. J, Andrew, M. Badman, 11. A. Hussey (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Agricultural Classes. — "ousiderable discussion took place on the question 
of the establishment of agricultural classes in country districts, and a motion 
to the effect that they were not practicable in this district, failed to meet wdth a 
seconder. Jt was decided to postpone the discussion until next meeting. 


THE “GRANGERS," OR “PATRONS OF 
HUSBANDRY." 

This once powerful institution was first organised in Washington, I).C. 
(U.S. America) in 18(16, by seven men, most of whom were employed in the 
Government Agricultural Bureau. They were O. H. Kelly, William Saunders, 
Wni. H. Ireland, J. R. Thompson, Rev A. B. Grosh, Rev. John Wimble, and 
T. M. McDowell. Its expansion was marvellous. In ten years it had issued 
charters to 24,290 granges, embracing 763,263 members. In 1888 it numbered 
800,000 members, and published at least forty-eight weekly journals in its 
interest. 

The preamble to the constitution of the grange is as follows; — 

Human happiness is the acme of earthly ambition. Individual happiness depends upon 
general prosperity. The prosperity of a nation is in proportion to the value of its 
productions. 

The soil is the source from whence we derive all that constitutes wealth, without it we 
would have no agriculture, no manufactures, no commerce. Of all the material gifts of 
the Creator, the various products of the world are of the first imporbiUce. The art of 
agriculture is the parent and precursor of all arts, and its products the foundation of all 
wealth. 

The products of the earth are subject to Hie influence of natural laws, invariable and 
indisputable, the amount produced will consequently be in proportion to the intelligence 
of the producer, and success will dejiend upon his knowledge of the action of these laws, 
and the proper application of their principles. 
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Hence, knowledge is the foundation of happiness. 

The ultimate object of this organisation is for mutual instiuction and protection; to 
lighten labour by diffusing a knowledge of its aims and purposes; expand the mind by- 
tracing the beautiful laws the great Creator has ostablished in the universe, and to enlarge 
our views of creative wisdom and power. 

To those who read aright, history proves that in all agos society is fragmentary, and 
successful results of general welfare can be secured only by general effort. Unity of 
action cannot be acquired without discipline, and discipline cannot he enforced without 
significant organisation; hence we have a ceremony of initiation which binds us in 
mutual fraternity as with a hand of iron; but, although its influence is so powerful, its 
applicjation is as gentle as that of the silken thread that binds a wreath of flowers. 

In the History of Co-operation in the United States,” published by 
the John Hopkins University, Baltimore, in 1888, it is stated that “ it was 
claimed, in 1871, that there were no less than 80,000 local granges in 
all the states and territories, with a total membership of 2,500,000, of which a 
large proportion were in the western states. The Order of Patrons of 
Husbandry still exists, and in some localities is not without large influence. 
But its chief mission was a temporary one, and has been fulfilled.” The most 
memorable meeting ever held by the National Grange was that of 1874, n 
St. Louis. The follouiiig Declaration ” adopted at the time fairly stated the 
objects of the order:— 

We shall endeavor to advance our cause by laboring to accomplish the following objects: 

To develop a bettor and higher manhood and womanhood among ourselves; to onhunce 
the comforts and attractions of our homes, and strengthen our attachments to our 
pursuits; to foster mutual understandings and co-operation; to maintain inviolate our 
laws; and to emulate each other in labor, to hasten the good time coming; to reduce our 
expenses, both individual and corporate; to buy less and produce more in order to make 
our farms self-sustaining; to div'-ersify our crops, and crop no more tluin we can cultivate ; 
to condense the weiglit of our exports, selling loss in the bushel and more on the hoof 
and in fleece, less in lint and more in warp ana woof; to systematise our work, and calcu¬ 
late intelligently on probabilities; to discountenance the credit system, tlm mortgage 
system, the fashion system, and every other system tending to prodigality and bankruptcy. 
Wo shall avoid litigation for arbitration where possible, working together, buying 
together, selling together, and acting together for our mutual protection and advancement. 

We adopt it as our fixed purpose to ** open out the channels in Nature’s great arteries, 
that the life-blood of c^ominerce may flow freely.” 

We are not enemies to railroads, navigable and irrigating canals, nor of any (corporation 
that will advance our industrial interests, nor of any laboring classes 

In our noble Order there is no communism, no agrarianism. 

We are opposed to such spirit and management of any corporation or entorpriso as tends 
to oppress the people and rob them of thrir just profits. Wo are not enemies to capital, 
hut we oppose the tyranny of monopolies. Wo long to see the antagonism between 
capital and labor removed by common consent, and by an enlightened statesmanship 
worthy of the nineteenth century. We are opposed to excessive salaries, high rates of 
interest, and exorbitant per cent, profits in trade. They greatly increase our burdens, 
and do not bear a proper proportion to the profits of the producers. We desire only self- 
protection and the protection of every true interest of our land, by legitimate transactions, 
legitimate trade, and legitimate profits, We shall advance tlie cause of education among 
ourselves, and for our children, by all just means within our power. We eiiq>ecially 
advocate for our agricultural ancl industrial colleges, that practical agriculture, domestic 
science, and all the arts which adorn the home shall be thoroughly taught. 

Several events seem to have led quite naturally to the necessity for this 
organisation. The country was newly settled, and the population was increas¬ 
ing “ by leaps and bounds.” Farmers were eager to reach the markets of the 
world, and they cheerfully voted enormous subsidies, frequently amounting to 
an assessment of 6 per cent, and more on the value of their property, to secure 
railway facilities; and when some of the railway companies had not fairly 
earned the bonus, the farmers resisted pajmient of the subsidy bonds with the 
greatest determination. The experiences with the railway companies and 
several other trading and dealing organisations compelled the farmers to 
co-operate in opposition to the greed and extortion which was practised upon 
them, and the grange movement became so powerful that its salutary work 
will remain^for jdl time. 
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About 1866 the farmers of the West were generally in doleful circumstances 
after the war. They were buying in the highest markets, and selling in the 
lowest. Their farms were mortgaged at extortionate rates of interest. Crops 
were large, local markets undeveloped, and railroad tariff cut prices down to 
cost of production. Mixed farming was not practised, dairying and stock¬ 
feeding were not yet developed. Crops were often mortgaged long before 
harvest time, and pressure by tradesmen and mortgage debts compelled the 
immediate sale of the grain at any price. The credit system put the farmers 
at a great disadvantage in their purchases. Fuel dealers, grocers, merchants, 
and all other tradesmen along the lines had one price for their town customers, 
and a higher price for the farmers. It was a decade of large profits for the 
so-called ‘‘ middlemen/' grainbuyers, agents for implements and machines, 
merchants, &c., and especially it was a time of unjust discriminations, and greedy 
irresponsible (factions on the part of the railroads. 

The effect of the grange upon the condition of the farmers was almost 
instantaneous. Every small centre possessed its grange or lodge, where the 
women and young people met in council with the menfolk, both to consider all 
matters pertaining to husbandry and domestic economy. They initiated a 
ritual with fixed forms and ceremonies under which their business was con¬ 
ducted, Thrift and thorough intelligent methods of cultivation of the land, 
and economic management of domestic affairs were inculcated. The more 
advanced farmers and housewives gave others the benefit of their experience 
and knowledge, and the regular meetings of these 30,<‘00 granges distinctly 
improved the moral, social, and intellectual life of the whole community. 

The direct economic benefits of the organisation were very great, both indi¬ 
vidually and collectively. The order enabled its members, by co-operation, to 
sell and buy at the best possible advantage. They had been so dependent and 
defenceless that it gave them a new sense of dignity and worth to find them¬ 
selves solicited and sought after. No principle w’us more strictly enforced than 
that of bupng for cash. All kinds of purchasing and distributing agencies 
sprang into existence; and farmers became familiar with prices and business 
methods. Many of the granges established their own stores, agencies, &c„ 
a few of which remain to the present day, under control of the “Farmers' 
Exchange/' an organisation upon a stronger basis which sprang from the work 
of the grange. Creameries find factories were established in every direction; 
diversified and rational farming became established ; shelters and sheds for 
cattle and implements were erected on every farm ; a spirit of confraternity 
was fully developed, and whilst the necessity existed, the members hung to¬ 
gether “ as one man." The grangers induced the Legislature to pass laws 
dealing with the excessive railway charges, unjust discriminations, and other 
matters And when these laws were passed, and States Commissioners ap¬ 
pointed to enforce them, the grangers became negligent, deserted their lodges 
by thousands, and the order was practically disbanded. But the laws were 
not enforced; on the railways trafiSc was “taxed all it would bear/’ despite the 
laws; and the grangers were again re organised, with the final result that 
matters have been adjusted apparently to the satisfaction of all parties. At the 
present hour the grange is a comparatively small body; but ready at any 
moment, if occasion should arise, to expand to its former powerful proportions. 

The following extracts from a quaint letter written by an old Iowa granger, 
gives a good idea of the trading methods introduced by the rural granges 

When the grange started it seemed as though the railroads and traders were getting 
about all the benefits of the fanner’s labor. We were selling com for 15 cents, per 
bu^el, and paying about 15 cents per lb. for sugar. We were going in debt for carloads 
of farm machinery, and letting it stand in the fence-comers to rot. 8o between the 
extortion of the railroads, the middlemen, and our own wastefulness, we were getting 
into a bad shape. when the grange came, we were ready to join anything that pro- 
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miped us any relief. One of the obligations on joining was to house our implements and 
take good (sare of our stock. Of course everyone knew that was the right thing to do 
before, hut a little discussion of the matter brought it fresh to our minds, and, as ** iron 
aharpeneth iron so does tho (iountenance of a man that of his friend.” 

Our first plan of co-operation was to pay cash, and offer our whole trade to one man in 
a town, provided he would sell at a small profit, wiy 10 per cent. We had no trouble in 
finding merchants who would agree to that. But we soon fotind trouble, for other mer¬ 
chants were not going to be outdone, so they would put their goods down belovr our price, 
and then some of the grangers would go there and buy. This soon broke up our boycott 
business. But as soon as it became known that the grangers proposed to pay cash for their 
goods, we began to receive circulars from Chicago and elsewhere offering to send goods to 
the agent of any grange, subject to examination before paying for them. Then we hegkn 
to buy our goods this way—we went at it very carefully at first. Our agent would bring 
tho goods to his house, and then we would meet and examine them, and send tho money. 
But we soon got acquainted with our merchants, and, learning more of the ways of honor¬ 
able business, we saw they could not afford to cheat us, so wo began to send the mouev in 
advance and got a little discount, generally enough to pay the freight. In all our trading 
for t)ie last twelve years 1 have never known a case where the merchant did not do all that 
he agreed to. Now this began to pierce our middlemen in a ntal part. If he put his 
goods down below our price it did not himt us. Wo had none to sell, hut. would buy of 
him, so ho had to submit, or go ah(«i<l pounding the wind. Th<m bo begun to re.ason the 
case with us lie said wo wore building up (Chicago and tearing down our own towns 
by sending our money away to buy goods, and that we ought to keep the money liore to 
help build up our own country. Wc had to admit that this argument was unanswerable, 
but that we had been discussing tho subject in the grange, and wo c'ould not get the idea 
into our thick skulls why it was so much worse for us to send the money out of the country 
than for him to ; and as to the profits, wc had concluded it was much better for tlio country 
that wo had them than him. As for tearing down the town, wc wort* very sorry for that, 
and would gladly have it otherwise, but wc were too poor now to buy a master; but if he 
was able to buy one, wo would sell him his next batch of apples at one dollar aJbushel 
instead of his sending to Michigan for them at seventy-five cents. J am sorry to say his 
love of country never materialisi^d. This is about all the experience 1 have had in (co¬ 
operation,^ Although we have no grange hero now, our people .still kc(cp posted in prices, 
and buy to tho best advantage. Of course the grange nov(sr a(‘coinplished as much as 
some expected, yet it did a vast amount of good ih introducing the farmer into tlio w'ays 
of business. 

From its first initiation, the women of America linve taken a deep interest in the w^ork 
of the grange. It has given an opportunity to the fanners’ wives and daughters to 
develop their business habits, and has done much to relieve the monotony of. their daily 
round of drudgery. The influence of the grange in inci*easing the social attraction, and 
mitigating the isolation of American conntr>' life, h»s been most marled and benoficitil. 

Most of the above facts are gathered from Ilistoiy of (-o-opemtion in the 
United States/^ by the John Hopkins University, and “ History of Labor and 
Machinery,” by the Oceanic Publishing Company, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The weather during the past month has continued \eiy dry, and, though 
seasonable in the South for haymaking, has caused some injiiiy^ to the sample 
of grain in the dry districts. The fruit crop generally uill be onl) fair. Straw¬ 
berries set well, but the dry, hot weathei finished them off very quickly, and 
the later districts had but a poor crop Store fruits are only fair, and the 
quality will not be too good. Apples and pears, except in a few’ instances, 
will only give a medium crop. The summer fodder crops, excc])t in favorable 
situations, will be verj poor unless w'e get a good fall of rain soon. 


As the fruit export season is rapidly approaching, and the shipping companies 
are anxious to know the quantity of fruit likeh to be shipped this season, so 
that they can arrange for space, growers arc urgently requested to inform the 
manager of tlie Produce Export Department at the earliest opportunity as to 
the number of cases they will have to export this season There are nine 
steamers available for shipping fiuit, the fiist leaving on February 24th, and 
the latest on April 2l8t. [An arti^de on Export of Apples appears in another 
portion of this publication.] 


The apple crop of America is estimated to be rather below that of last season, 
and quite below the average. Only three states, viz., Colorado, California, and 
Oregon have a full average crop. Taking 100 as the basis of a full crop, 
the following will show the e‘‘timated product of each centre:—Canada, 
40 per cent.; New England States, 20; New York State, 25 ; Pennjslvania, 
60; Maryland, 60; Virginia, 70; West Virginia, 30, Kentucky, 60; Ohi<s 
30; Indiana, 65; Illinois. 90; Michigan, 30; low’a, 75; Missouri, 80; Kansas, 
76; Arkansas, 90; Tennessee, 70; Colorado, California, and Oregon, 100 each. 


The Queensland Fruit and Economic Plant Growers’Association are arranging 
to hold an intercolonial fruit show, in Brisbane, towards the end of January, 
1898. This is in consonance with a resolution adopted at the late Inteicolonial 
Conference of Fruitgrowers at Brisbane, that each colony should endeavor to 
hold annuall) an intercolonial fruit show. Doubtless the end of January is a 
good time for an exhibition of Queensland fruits, but it is rather (‘arly for the 
southern colonies. The Department of Agriculture in Queensland is taking 
part in arranging for the show above referred to. 

A 
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The Spanish Hood (Arundo donax), commonly called “bamboo/’ is a very 
useful on llie farm or in the pirdon. It recjiiires no care, and docs not 

rob the adjacent soil to any extent. 'I'he leaves and younj^^ ^j^rovvth will serve 
as fodd(‘r for stock in times of scarcity, and the plants make an excellent 
windbreak. The ‘‘bamboos" aie useful in mam ^\a^s where a clumsy, heavy 
])ole woidd not serve. 


Another very useful plant is the “'ramarisk" (Tamarix j^alliea), or “flower- 
inj^ cypress," which will <irovv almost anywhere, even tm the sand near the sea 
shore, and n])on brackish s(/ds. Most herbivorous animals art' fond of ^he 
foliage, and the plant will bear loppinj; se^er(‘ly e\ery >(‘ar. The stems Avhieli 
spring; from the jtollardod stem, like tlie eanes of basket willows, can he used 
for watlinj;, S*.e , and make also vciy handsome walking-sticks when peeled and 
varnished. 


In Maine, U.S.A., from IHBlMo 1891, bountt was paid to the amount of 
5,009 dollars foi th(‘ destruction of 50,707 eiows. In Ikuins^ Uania it is 
estimated that the value of all poultn l\ilh*<I by hawks and owls does'not 
exeeed 1,875 dollars in a year and a half. It is reckoned lliat eacii hawk and 
owd kills 1,000 mice pci annum, and each mouse destuns 2 c('nts ^a]ue at 
least of the farnu'rV jnoduce Ajrain, it is showoi that 90.0(10 d dlars lias 
been spent each year for killinji birds which would have saved »5,857,l;3v> 
dollars’ worth oi farm jnoduet', less 1,875 doliais’ worth destroyed by the birds 
themselves. 'Jdu- erow. esjieeially, is a most jieisisti'iit eu(Mn\ of locust>, cater¬ 
pillars, grubs, beetles, miee, and bundieds of othci ra^agers of the taim: liut 
he lo\es eggs, and sometimes (‘uts othej things that the fairner would rather 
keep for himself. 


There are hundreds of insignificant rivulets running to waste in various parts 
of South Australia, w'hi(‘h, if ]no]>crl\ utilised, eouhl h(' made to irrigate 
thousands of acre's of snceulent and nutritious fodder for tens of Ihimsatids of 
eow^s, pigs, poultT>, and either stock, aelding considcralily to the material w’calth 
of the people ; but fthere is often a “but " in tlu' wait the jx'ople lowei down 
on th()S(‘ little rills, so full of wt'alth, will neithc! ust' tluir ad\antage.s them¬ 
selves nor allow others to use them. Directly an enteiprising man endeavors 
to use the water, someone who jierliaji'^ re'gaided it as a draw hack or a nuisance 
ii})on his own land begins to talk of riparian i ights," and completely stojis 
his neiglihor’s progress. 'J'hesc' tilings are now managed better in America, 
where much the same state of tilings used to jirevail. Such matters as these 
are worth) of tlie close attention of most advanced statesmen. The true rights 
of no mail should be interfcied with on no account without a just rectification; 
hut the best interests of the whole neigh hoi hood ought never to he sacrificed 
to the wdiims ol an individual who wall not avail himself of the natuial 
advantages of his po«ition, and w’ill not allow others to do so with theirs. 


“ White Slavery is thi' enphemistie term applied by a few poc»]>le to dairy 
work on tlie faim. Yet many farmers gratefully acknowledge that the cows, 
pigs, and poultr) liave ofOai brought in more during the year tluin all their 
cereals and hay croiis Winn th(‘ epithet is chivalrously applied to the women 
folk, upon whose sbouldovs this disagre<‘able work is too often thrust, it may 
be justifiable from the nilm’s point of view; but the other sex prove their titlp 
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to being “ the better half” by cheerfully undertaking the work and keeping 
the home over the heads of their husbands and cliildren, when the farmer, 
with all his land, imjdements, and labor, fails to make both ends meet. The 
cpiestion may well be asked, “ Why should there be any ‘ slavery’ ? ” Tlie men 
folk have been driven to eo-operate in the ostablishmcmt of creameries and 
faeturies for butter and choi'se, and can, if they choose, do away with the 
drudgery of milking by the establishment of milking machines in centres, to 
which tile cows could be driven a eoujile of miles, even, to be relie\ed of their 
lactiferous burdens. 


Ihe worst scale insect at present known to orcdiardists is the San Jose scale 
(As})idiotus pt'rniciosu.s), often called the Pernicious scale ” It is closely 
allied to the orange round sc^aie Aspidiotns aurantii\ often called Red 
scale.” Up till within a fens months ago it appeared as though nothing short 
of frequent fumigation with liyeiro-cvauie gas would kes-]) the pest within 
bounds: but quite rc^eenth it he,'' been notu'cd tliat ji.itches of trees which 
had been hadly inb^stod w'lth Pernicious .^eale’’ weie free. After long and 
cari'ful search b} ^killed ( iitomologists. it was found that a fungus disease had 
attacked the seaU' insects and deNtru}ed them This fungus is know'u to 
botanists as Sphaeiostlllx.* (oe(a>{)hda Till 'i'lie fungus is found in maii^ parts 
of the world, and is known to attack \aru'U'. scale iu'^ects, altlitiugb this is the 
first reeoid(Hl instance of its attai king the pernicious s( ale. D W. (Viquillot, 
in 1892, diiectc'd attention to tlie fact that some kind of fungus jirobably 
{^‘insfai d(‘stilU’tion of San Jesd s^ale, hut 1)1. li O llowaid. V S.A Entomo¬ 
logical I)epart!uent, now idt'ntiHes the fungus, and contirnis tin theory. 


Tilt San Jose scade has lu'cn found m three orchards at Wangaratta, Victoria, 
introduced h\ tlie owntuswitii finit tiai's junadiased from a SMliiey nursery. 
Many of tlu' piaich tretss are already dead, and a numbei of jieai trees aie also 
badly aflected. Tin* owners w*ill be le-quiied to I'xtenninati* the pe^^t, either bv 
the (‘\anid(‘ process or by dostroying the whole of the tri es. Siwc ral orchards 
in New South Wales have also been found to be .ittai'ked by this dreadful 
scale, and in e\cr\ (‘Use the owneis havi introduei‘d trees fiom one nursery 
near Sydneu 'I'be woi-'-t b‘atuie of tins “Pernicious sc.deU is that it wdll live 
nj)on si) many kinds of plants The m-w regulation adojited in Victoiia requires 
that eviTy plant iiitinduced into the colony shall be sent to the Burnley Horti¬ 
cultural (jurden, ther(‘ to be subjected to fumigation with fumes of liydroi'yjiuic 
gas, genc'rated with sulphuric acid and watiu* into which cyanide of potassium 
has been tbiowm. 'Tbis tieatnuuit effectually destroys all ln^eets and tbiur eggs, 
wdtliout injury to plant life if properly and carefull} applied. 


Tliere is, perhajis, not any consolation in the fact that other people suffer 
much more than ourselves ; but liad as things may be in South Australia, the) 
are much worse in South Africa amongst tin' farmers They have to contend 
with locusts,drought,and a lot <»f minor evils which have destrojed their crops 
in many districts, and, in addition to twenty or more diseases of live stock, they 
have to suffer from the rinderjiest, which has scarcely left a beast aliie wdiere 
hundreds of tlioiisands were ow'ued by the uuluek}' farmers thn‘e yeais ago. 
American farmers’ (uops are devastated by innumerable scales, borers, and otlier 
insects, by all sorts of parasitic fungi, and by coyotes, wmlvi's, panthers, bears, 
Imlian and other dogs, lynxes, deer, wild horses, foxes, minks, skunks, rabbits, 
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raccoons, porcupines, various kinds of rats, weasels, go])hers, ground squirrels, 
tree squirrels, chipmunks, iield mice, musk rats, moles, hawks, crows, pheasants, 
and many other birds, quadru])eds, inserts, and fungi, besides pestiferous weeds 
without end. Our Australasian neighbors have many more noxious insects, 
j)arasitic fungi, and pestiferous and poisonous weeds to fight with than we hav(* 
in South Australia. Our droughts arc more than coiinterhalaneed by their 
disabilities, and our heat and dryness is probably more easily borne than their 
sultry, soggy summer. 


The natural enemies of various agronomical pests which keep them in check 
in their own country cannot always exist in other countries where the climatic 
conditions an only slightly different h'or in.stanee, the Pernicious scale” or 
“San Jose scale ” (Aspidiotus pernicious), has been almost exterminated in 
some jiarts of America by a fungus (SpluKU'ostillie coccophile). and also in 
parts of Queensland the same fungus attacks other kinds of s(‘ales. The 
fungus has already been intiudnced into South Australia, but th(' climate does 
not ajipear to be sufficient 1) trojiical for it, and it ])(‘rislicd 


In Ohio, U.S A., and other states the locust jilaguo is kept in check by a 
mite allied to “ red .spider,” and named Fromhidium locnstaruni. It is said l() 
be more effective than the liop}>er dozer,” a machiiu' whiiJi cateh(‘s the 
hopper on a kerosened screen of canvas. When the hoppers first hatch th(‘y 
are as small as fleas, and congregate in mas.ses. From tlien nnlil tliey can H\ 
they do most damage: and until they fly they can be most easily dealt with. 


In France, (jerinany, Switzerland, .school children are practically educated 
in rural pursuits. Tiny not only grow' ^egctdbles, fruits, and flowers, but in 
some schools they rear jiigeoiis, rabbits, keep bees, and leain many things 
wdiich give them a real live interest in agronomical industries, and are 
practically useful to them and then native land wlnii the) grow' iij). In .some 
parts of England a move has betm made in this direction. In South Australia 
many of the ]uiblie school teachers have taken up '' agronomy,” and the Public 
Schools’ F'loral and Indu.strial Societies’ annual exhibition each year show's 
advancement in this direction. Theie is room for a very great exteuHion in 
the matter of education in rural industries. Tin* local Agricultural Sociefl(‘s 
could h(‘lp by giving gardening tools, books, kc., as prize.s for vegetable.s, 
fruits, flow’crs, poultry, rabbits, i^c., reared by children altiuuling their jnihlic 
schools. They should never offer money jirizes. 


Indiarubher is at jiresent in great demand, and, unless some substitute can 
t>e foiinrl, will become extremely scarce Naturally there wdll arise a desire that 
rubber-producing tries shall be cultivated; and it will he well to bc'ar in mind 
that these trees can only be successfully growui in a tropical climate, wdierc the 
temperature does not fall bthow 80' F., and w'here OOin. to 80in. of rain is the 
annual average. 'J’he Nortlimn Territory of 8outh Australia wmuld proliably 
serve admirably for the culti\ ation of Jatropha elastiea and several other rubber 
and gutta-percha trees. 
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THE RAMIE, OR RHEA. 

Him' is at present consitlerable (‘xcitement about ramie cultivation, and it 
woubl be a ^ood tiling lo renunnher that this plant will thrive' only in a semi- 
tropieal eliniate, and wdiere there* is a (on>Iderable rainfall. It is well suited, 
for instance, in our Nortbcin Teiritory. Jianiie plants will sur\ ive temporary 
e\pjsures to flood or droiu^lit. but cannot withstand frosts. Althouj^h it ha^s 
been eultivaied from times jirior to tin* Pliaraohs in E^^}j)t, and still longer 
probably in (liina, the difficullv and cost of scpaiating and manufacturing its 
fibre has jirevented any' but the cheapest Kind of labor entering u])on the 
indu'^tr). Neail\ fifty \ear.s ago an Kngli.shman, John Alarlliall, of Leeds, 
invented a (*heaper and more expeditious method of treating the fibre, and 
exlnbited in LSol at tin* (ireat Exhibition a surprising \ariety' of beautiful 
fabiies manufactured from ramie fibre Since then several improvements 
ha\e been made upon his methods, ami now tln‘re a gr(*at ])o>,sibility that the 
cult nation of Iht'hmeria ni\ca, oi ('hiru'se grass-elotli, in suitable climates will 
well repa} the Ldioi of Eurojieans. 'I'he tihre is of var\ing (jualities in 
diff(*rt‘nt layers of the hark, and by eareful srj(‘ctloii and manipulation can be 
med foi ropes and eabh‘s of gieater "trcngili than Manilla liemp, or for fabiics 
tinei than the best linen, oi for lace, or j)lusli,or vehet, damasks, brocades, itc., 
c\(‘elling in strength, iiiuau''*'. and fini.Nli nearly e\ery other known fibre. 
Ilamle i'^ eomhlned with silk, eotton, and linen, and adds greatly to their 
strength, lu'anty, and nsefulm*ss. 1 bim^korehieL, (ua\ats, hosiery, ('amlets, 
(ambries, shawls, alpaeas, earjK'ts. &c , aie all impioved h^ admixture of 
ramie hhia* w'itli tin* hibrif's of whieh they’ are usually madt*. 

SysK'inatic u'tempts have lu'en unuh* during tin p.isl fifty years to introduce 
tin* cubnation of ramie into many countrii’s, many of them unsuitod in climate. 
India In IHtbj (*\po]t(‘d ahoul 7(L<)0(),0i)<ilhs, of ramu* to Kngland, but the 
uati\es did not take kindly’ to tin* nc'W' industiy. South America, Sandwich 
Islands, Noithern Africa, and several jilaees in Stuithern Europe have at times 
taken to ramic-growing. Euinh capitalists started jilantutions in lOgy’pt, 
Sj)ain, and Algeiia, and some satisfactoiw results foliowt'd. Atlemjits have 
lat(‘ly been made to arouse* an inte'iest in the (‘ultivalion of ramie, and it is to 
he ]io})ed that the industry w'ill he given a fair trial in l()ealiti(‘s wdiore the 
cliinati* is fa\ora hie and the soil is suitable Plants are struggling for existemc 
in the ojien grounds of the Adt*laide Hotanie (larden, which should be sutfi" 
cictit (‘\idi'nce tliat our climate is neither hot enough nor sultry and moist 
enough for suce(*ssful growth of the ramie 


POULTRY. 

Uv JL E. Laoiuk. 

Varieties. 

Our eulony is large, and some portion.s are better suited for ccrtaiii breeds 
than others; again, although ceitain bret'ds an* jire-emineutiy suited for the 
export trade (as breeders of tunic poultry), then* are many others wdiicb if kept 
in their purity are excellent for many purposes, and at the same time ornamental. 
I pro])ose, theiefore, to give a list of the best knowm bn‘eds, their general 
color, and utility points. 

Fowls. 

The Ancona, a hlRck-and-whito mottled bird of the Spanish type, an excellent 
layer, non-sitter ; but has not much to recommend it on the score of beauty. 

The Andalusian, a very handsome bird, of similar build, but now^ bred more 
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gamey in type; color, slate-blue with dark markings. When bred to perfec¬ 
tion they are very showy, non-sitters, and excellent egg producers. 

The Brahma is more bred for fancy and show than for utility. There are 
two varieties, the dark and the light. As table fowls they are poor, having 
yellow flesh of poor quality; they lack breast, and are not shapely on the dish* 
Excellent table fowls result from a cross with the Dorking or Game. Some 
strains lay well; they are prone to sit, and make fair mothers. 

Cochins are bred in the following colors :—Black, white, buff, cuckoo, and 
partridge. As show birds they are very handsome, generally lay well in*the 
winter ; are very prone to sit, and make good mothers, 'fhey take a back seat 
as table fowls, pure or crossed. 

Creve-cocurs, a French variety, little known in Australia; they are hand¬ 
some black fowls, of excellent quality for the table, and well worth introducing. 

Dorkings, of which we have the following colors, arc all of the highest value 
as table fowls, they also lay well, are excellent sitters and mothers :—They are 
to be had as silver-gi’cys, colored, white, and cuckoo. The Dorking is highly 
ornamental, and is invaluable for crossing with many other bifods. 

The Dominique, a barred-grey fowl, similar in color to the Plymouth Hock, 
is a breed of American origin. They are fair layers and table birds, and are 
good sitters. 

Frizzled fowls are attractive to some, but beyond their curious plumage they 
have little to recommend them either to the fancier or utility breeder. 

Game are to' be had in numcrou.s varieties, and may be divided into Old 
English, Modern, and Indian. Of the former numerous varieties are bred, 
those with white feet and legs are most esteemed for table purposes. They are 
as a rule excellent Ia 3 er 8 , and of the finest quality of flesh. The modern 
game is more of a show bird, its great length of leg telling against it for table 
purposes; still the flesh is perfect, and the hens lay well. As in the case of the 
old English the colors are numerous, but the best known arc Black-reds, Brown- 
reds, Piles, Duckwings, Whites, and Birchens—there arc numerous others. 

In Indian Game we have only one variety; this bird is of great value for 
crossing with Dorkings for the production of high-class table fowls. Many 
strains lay fairly well. One of the most popular breeds. 

Hamburgs are perhaps the most ornamental of all fowls: they are non-sitters, 
and lay perhaps more eggs for a given quantity of food than any other breed. 
The varieties are the gold spangled, and the silver spangled; two pencilled, the 
gold and the silver; and the black. 

The Iloudan is sometimes called the French Dorking, a fine square-bodied 
fowl, black and w^hite in color, of delicate flesh; a non-sitter, and an excellent 
layer; has a large topknot, and, like the Dorking, five claws. This breed is 
well worth cultivating, and does well on the Murray. 

Leghorns are, like all Mediterranean breeds, of the Spanish type ; they are 
non-sitters, and splendid layers. They are bred in the following colors 
Black, white, brown, buff, pile, cuckoo, and duckwing. 

^ Langshans properly are of the one variety only, the black; still the Club in 
England recognises the white and blue. The Langshan is an excellent all¬ 
round fo\\d, a good layer, especially in winter, an excellent table fowl pure or 
crossed with Game or Dorkings, a good sitter and mother. 

La Fleche, a French bird of good all-round qualities, but not bred in 
Austialia; well worth a trial; it is black in color. 

The Minorca, either black or white, is at the head of all laying birds, and 
crosses well with ihe liUngshan. 

Malays are bred in similar colors to the game. They do not rank highly as 
layers or table fowls as they are coarse, and npt equal to Indian Oaitie for 
crossing, 
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The Orpington, a breed of recent days, is much in favor at present for all¬ 
round purpases. They lay well, are good table birds pure or crossed. We 
have the black, white, and buff; both single and rose combed. 

Polish are bred more for show than ornament, although as a rule they are 
good layers. They arc crested birds, and are to be had in the following 
colors:—Bbick with white crest, silver spangled and golden spangled. 

Plymouth Rocks, of which there are two, the barred and the white, are 
highly esteemed in America for table purposes. They carry a lot of good 
meat, but it is tinged and the skin is yellow. They are good layers, sitters, 
and mothers. 

Royal Blues, a Victorian breed, are said to be excellent for table and laying, 
and are forging ahead. 

Spanish are fair summer egg-layers, but are delicate, and of no value for 
the table. 

Wyandottes are bred in many colors, the gold laced, the silver laced, the 
white, buff, and partridge. They are all excellent layers, and crossed with 
Indian Game produce splendid table fowls. They mature very early, and, in 
addition to being very handsome, are grand all-round birds. In the foregoing 
the principal varieties of the best known fowls have been briefly referred to. 
It would be a big undertaking to give an accurate description of each kind, 
still one is able to form a fair estimate of the value of each breed. 

Ducks. 

The Aylesbury, a pure white bird of great size and splendid table qualities 
is at the head of all breeds. It is a fair layer and matures quickly. 

The Pekin is white, with a distinct canary under color. A large bird, which 
thri>es well here, and crossed with the Aylesbury gives a splendid table bird. 

The Indian Runner, a small duck of excellent quality, famed for its 
enormous egg production. This breed will be of groat value for crossing, as 
the average of eggs laid will be luuch increased by the introduction of this 
blood. The color is fawn and white. They mature very rapidly. 

The Rouen is an old favorite on account of the superior (quality of its flesh. 
It is large, and a fair layer; still, on account of its dark plumage, any remain¬ 
ing Stubbs or quills detract from its appearance when dressed. J'he duck is 
rich brown and dark markings, the drake a mixture of claret, grey, and green. 
They are exceedingly handsome. 

The Cayuga is a medium-sized black duck of great excellence of flesh. It 
is not breed to any extent, but is worth a trial for its quality alone. 

The Muscovy is large, but, unle.S8 cateii young, is coarse and of rank flavor. 

On the whole the three first-named, pure or crossed, are to be!; recommended. 
The table duck of the future will be bred from a bird resulting from a cross 
between the Indian Runner and the Aylesbury, bred back again on to the 
Aylesbury. 

Oeese. 

The largest and best known in Australia is the ToiUouse, a bird of enormous 
size. Mr. Briggs, of Victoria, had a pair weighing 631bs., and another pair at 
Geelong weighed 5Blbs, These birds were not fat. Color, grey and white. 

The Embden is little known here; there are some good specimens in Victoria, 
which ran the Toulouse close for size. The color is white. 

The China goose (eiiher the white or tlie brown) is a small variety, but 
excels as a layer; for family use they are excellent, and of good flavor. 

The Toulouse breed is to be recommended. .An introduction of this blood 
would do much to raise our common geese from their present miserable condi- 
Uon as regards size and quality. 
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Turkeys. 

'fhe American Bronze Turkey has been proved the most suitable for breeds 
ing for market. I have seen birds of 45108. weight and upwards in Victoria. 

Other breeds are Norfolk Bronze and White Cambridgeshire, smaller birds, 
but of \ery fine quality of flesh. 

Pintados. 

The Guinea fowl should be bred to a much greater extent; the}* are easy to 
rear, and, besides destroying large numbers of insects, are harmless in a garden. 
The flesh is excellent. 

Speciniens of all the above breeds and their varieties are procurable now. 
Of course this general description refers to pure-bred birds. As regards laying, 
this is a matter of strain more than breed. When a bird is said to be a good 
layer, the general chai-acteristic of the breed is referred to. 

Summer Treatment. 

A little Epsom salts—a packet dissolved in hot water to mix with the soft 
food for a dozen adult fowls—may be given once a fortnight during the summer 
months. 

NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR 
JANUARY. 

By GEoEGt. Quinn. 

Further than making the succcssional .sowings of beans of all edible podded 
kinds, and ^alad plants in very cool-shaded spots, very little outdoor planting 
or sowing can be done on the jdaine. 

Seed-beds should be prepared for raising young plants to put out in the late 
autumn. 

A good way is to dig out a shallow pit by throwing out the first spit or 
spade depth, thus bringing the surface of tlie bed a few inches below the 
ground level; the soil is then well broken, or if poor thrown out and replaced 
by a fairly rich clay loam; this tinge of clay is very useful in causing the soil 
to adhere to the roots of the young plants, when they arc being transferred to 
the 0 }>en beds later on. After sowdiig the seeds, cover them evenly with 
pulverised or sifted manure, after which a good soaking should be given with 
a finely rosed watering-pot. The sides of the pit should be kept up by boards 
or palings on edge, and the best cohering is a lattice made of split palings 
nailed to a skeleton frame. 

A very important point is to make the surface of any such pits perfectly 
le\el to prevtmt the water running down, and washing the seeds or manure all 
to one corner, As tlie month proceeds a sowing of cabbage, cauliflower, and 
celery muy be made in this manner. 

All of the melon tribe will require abundance of water, and, where it is 
practicable, a good supfdy of weak liquid manure will assist matters. Do not 
allow the w ater to splash upon these plants while the sun is shining upon the 
leaves, or they will dr) in patches. If the runners from pumpkins be covered 
at intervals with manure or soil, roots will be thrown out, and thus relieve the 
central stem. 

The liquid manure should not be ])oured upun the steins or leaves at any time. 

Harvest onions carefully as suggested in December notes. 

Potatoes that have not yet been harvested should be attended to without 
delay, or caterpillars will ruiu'thc tubers. 

Tomatoes will be growing strongly and thrive best if the soil be broken up 
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thoroughly after each soaking, which by toe way should not be given too 
frequently. The plants should be tied up at intervals to keep the fruit out of 
the dirt. In cool damp gullies in the hills operations similar to those of last 
month will be continued. In every instance, where manure is procurable, 
much better results will be obtained by mulching the surface about all growing 
crops. This not only prevents evaporation, and saves money for water, but it 
keeps the soil moi*e evenly cool and moist, thus permitting root action to go on 
uninterruptedly, a result w'hich rannot be obtained by any other means in this 
dry climate, and in dealing with most summer crops the chief aim is to 
maintain strong growth, and thus evade the attacks of thrips, which are the 
banc of all growers of summer vegetables upon the plains. 


THE EXPORT OF FRESH FRUIT TO LONDON. 

By Georok Qtjinn, Inspector ok Fruit. 

Prior to the establishment of the Government Produce Export Depot the 
exporting of fresh fruit to London was carried on in a desultory \vay by 
individual growers, with extremely varied success. The returns from one 
shipment would be promising, but the re.sults of the next would crush the high 
hopes of the plucky orchardist to the ground. Sometimes the rough handling 
at this end would be blamed for the loss. At others the want of proper 
ventilation and storing aboard ship would each come in for their volume of 
abuse. It cannot yet be claimed that these evils are altogether adjusted, but 
claim can certainly be made that a system of proper supervision of handling, 
regularity of shipment, with prompt attention and disposal at the other end 
has been inaugurated. Uniformit} of packing and the use of cases of regular 
sizes are being rapidly achieved, which must be admitted will aid greatly in 
the solution of the stowage and carrying problem. 

The experiments of the earlier .shippers have helped greatly in the choice 
of varieties that will not only stand the voyage best, but which will also sell 
best in the London market. Seizing upon the information supplied in this 
direction by our first exporters, and the experiences of fruit shipper.s in the 
other colonies, the Agricultural Department a few years ago disseminated 
broadciist amongst the orchardists the names of certain varieties that could be 
reasonably expected to yield fair returns from London. The result has been 
that within the last five years large numbers of these sorts have been planted. 
Many of these are now coming into fair bearing, and it can be safely inferred 
in the case of apples that within the next five years, should the orchards 
^receive proper attention, the output in any season of the past will be doubled 
if not trebled in this colony. Unless some extraordinary development takes 
place to increase our consuming population, or other destructive pests or 
diseases in the trees intervene, the local mai'kets will be glutted beyond 
description with this fiiiit, so that cither the maintenance and enlargement of our 
export trade must go on without check, or many orchards go out of cultivation, 
and the owners be involved in loss for the time spent in rearing them. 

Up till very recent years our growers of fruit realised large profits in local or 
intercolonial markets; but as experience has shown that vast areas of this and 
the adjoining provinces are admirably adapted for growing fruits of various 
kinds, the profits have nanowed down. It did not pay to export apples when 
local prices ranged above Ss. a bushel, no more than it paid to dairy farm when 
large crops of wheat realised that figure^ but the lesson of last season’s 
abnormal yield will, I think, have a salutary effect. The apple crop of 1897-8 
does not promise to be a large one, which is almost a natural sequence to that 
of last season* 
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Last year 10,813 cases of apples were sent through the depot to London, 
the returns averaging about 8s. 6Jd, per ease there. From this has to be 
deducted the following charges :— PorCaw. 

8. d. 

Freight in cool cliambcrs. 4 3 

Lighterjige from depot to wtoainer. .... 0 3 

Depot (‘hargcfl, including bills of lading and inBurance . 0 4 

Branding and BuporviBion of handling to prevent bruiBing . 0 3 

London charges, including landing, wharfage, cartage, expenses 
of brokerage and guarantee, at 5 per cent. 1 1 


To this must be added— 2 

Cost of case . Oil 

Pap(‘r for wrapping, labor for packing, and transport, say. 0 0 

Total . 7 10 


It will naturally be asked, If it costs 7s. lOd. to land and sell the case of 
apples in London, and it realises Bs. (ijfd., where is the profit in 8Jd. for a 
bushel of the fruit?” For an explanation of this I would refer our readers 
to the accompanying list, where it will be seen that, out of forty* eight varieties 
sent, fourteen sorts, totalling 668 cases, did not return expenses. It is gratifying 
to find that the four varieties most largely exported, vi/., Cleo])atra, DuniFs 
Seedling, Strawberry Pippin, and Stone Pippin, of which 8,883 cases were 
sent, averaged in London about 10s. lOd ,or 3s. ])er bushel net to the exporter, 
which was from 8d. to Is. more than he received heie during the same period. 
The numbers of casts and average returns of these sorts were re^ipectively— 
Cleopatra, 4,435 cases, 10s. 9Jd.; Dunn’s Seedling, 850 cases, 11s. 9d.; 
Strawberry Pippin, 771 cases, 9.s. 9|d.; Stone Pippin, 807 cases, 10s. 8Jd. 
Many other varieties from some districts, including Lady Henniker, Fearn’s 
Pippin, Peck’s Pleasant, Garibaldi, Ribston i’ippin. King of Pippins, Blenheim 
Oiange Pippin, Hasp berry Pippin, Mac*s Red, Stunner Pippin, and Jonathan, 
gave good individual returns, but the numbers exported were limited in 
comparison to the foregoing sorts. The greatest disappointment has been 
expressed at the sales of Rome Beauty, Jonathan, and London Pippin, but 
some large growers are still confident that these will in future hold their own. 

The publication of this table of returns should not only be very useful in 
determining the sorts to export, but should aid in the selection of the sorts 
suitable for different districts and climatic conditions which rule in various parts 
of this colony. 

Many complaints were made la.st year respecting the packing capacity of the 
present export case, which measures outside 28in. x 13in. x 9in. It was urged 
that only medium-si/ed fruits packed in it readily, and the large and very small 
wore left over, which formed an unsuitable sample for local market purposes.♦ 
To meet this difficulty a case devised and used last year by Mr. C. Pitt, which 
measures outside 28in. x lOin. by 11 Jin., is suggested as being suitable to pack 
larger samples. The cubic contents arc very nearly the same as those of the 
case now in use, and 1 would suggest to exporters that they procure such a 
number of this size as will Uvssure them against having the larger fruits left 
upon their hands. 

As will be seen by the printed returns, the exportation of pears has not 
been a success. Most of those forw'arded have been packed in a similar 
manner and in the same sized case as the apples. Now, this is against the 
experiences of pear-exporting countries. Pears, unlike apples, will not stand 
pressure, and the pressure that will only dent in the skin of an apple will 
crack that of a pear and stait it dijcaying immediately, l^ears are sent from 
France all over FiUrope packed in boxes only of sufficient depth to take one 
layer of fruits. 1’he iudivitlual fruits are wrapped in tissue paper and are very 
securely packed in wood wool—parcels of this may be obtained for experiment 
at the Agricultural Department—in such a manner as to insure the fruits from 
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rubbing against the sides of the case or the adjoining pears. Seeing that Mr. 
D. Murray has sent them home successfully in this manner, even after aggra¬ 
vating delays at this end during hot weather, and that those arriving home in 
good condition have realised up to 2Is. per case, it is worth while persevering 
witJi this luscious fruit. The sorts which 1 know to have sold at high figures 
have been Glou Morceau, Josephine dc Malines, Vicar of Winkfield, Winter 
Nelis, and Bergamotte. A very suitable case could be made by simply sawing 
our present export cases down the centre lengthways, giving the proportions of 
28in. long, 13in. wide, and 4Jin. deep outside measurements. I do not think 
wc will succeed in obtaining good results with pears if packed in large cases 
and without abundance of elastic padding, and for this purpose the wood wool 
IS superior to the paper shreds, as it will not collapse into a sour pulpy mass if 
slightly moistened by condensation. About Cozs. of wood wool is required per 
half-case of the size at present in use. 

Grapes of three varieties have been successfully sent to Loudon. The well- 
known Doradilla has sold as high as 20s. per case, which contained about Is. 3d. 
worth of fruit from a local valuation, but other consignments have sold for Ss, 
per case, and thus the average falls to what we see in the accompanying lists, 
viz., I Os. 3Jd. It will take from 4U)s. to 5lbs. of granulated cork to pack a 
case; this is woith about 3d. per ]Knind,s(> that it must be reckoned that a case 
uf grapes will cost at least Od. more to pack than a case of apples, even W’hen 
the uhsence of wTapping papers is counted. As examiner of fruit at Port 
Adelaide, it seems to me that there has always been insufficieiit care shown in 
packing the grapes. 

In the first ])lace too much fruit and consequently too little granulated cork 
is placed in the cases. 1 would suggest that the cases be lined all around the 
interior with a thin layer of wood wool, and then abundance of granulated cork 
be j)laeed between the berries and layers of fruit, clumping the case gently as the 
packing proceeds ; then w^ben the top is reached j)ut another layer of w<^od wool 
prior to nailing down the lid. My reasons for suggesting this method arc that in 
the past the berries invariably work through the cork grains and rub against 
the wooden sides of the case by the time they reach the Port Adelaide I)cp6t. 
The layer of wood wwl would prevent this, and at the same time conduct 
such ventilation as is nccessary^ Doradillas should not be too “ browned”— 
a sign of over-ripeness—but should be quite firm to the touch. Shouldery 
and dense bunches should be thinned out with long scissors, so that the cork 
grains may percolate between the berries, and the bunches rest evenly and 
firmly upon each other. These precautions are unnecessary with the so-called 
lied and White Daira or Almeiran varieties. 

The other varieties proved a failure. One great essential in a packing grape 
seems to be toughness of stem as w^ell as skin. Many grapes kee]) pretty well, 
but they fall from the strigs, and of course open the avenues of decay at once. 

Of quinces we need not speak; markets are limited, and the results have 
been disappointing, involving the exporters in considerable loss. 

In conclusion, I wish to mention another phase of the subject. This season 
we will probably only have a moderate surplus for export, but having now 
opened up an avenue for the disposal of our fruits, and made a favorable 
impression with them—apple-^ in particular—we should keep that avenue open 
continuously, even though the returns may be no more than can be secured 
locally during this coming season. Last year our supplies came upon the 
English consumers ere they had recovered from the cheap glut of 6,000,000 
bushels of American apples, and one does not care to give advanced prices for 
a fruit whiah has been in season for months. This season, according to 
latest horticultural files, the prospects for our exports arc better, a.«i the English 
apple crop has been a comparative failure and the American output will be 
about 80 cent, below an ordinary crop. 
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PRODUCE DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. R. W. Skevington, Inspector under the Fruit and Drugs Act, has also 
been appointed Manager of tlie Produce Export Department, and entered upon 
his new duties at the commencement of December, 1697. 


EXPORT OF APPLES, ETC. 

To facilitate the export of fruit to the London market, the Produce Export 
Department furnislies the following information and recommendations to 
growers and packers for the coming season. 

Size of Cases. 

With a view to economising space in transit, it is very desirable that the 
cases should be of a uniform size and shape, and the experience of the last 
three seasons together with tlie highly satisfactory prices obtained lead to the 
conclusion that the dimensions of the cases most suitable for export purjioses, 
and also which is most acceptable to the Loudon buyers, are as follow :—For 
ordinary size fruit, inside moasureinent 26Un. long, l2in. deej). Sin. wide; for 
largr»r size fruit, inside measurement 2G|in. long, 9in. deep, 10Jin. wide, with 
a partition 4*in. in thickness across the centre. 

The toj) and bottom of the case to be in solid pieces ; the sides to consist of 
four laths each 2|in. in width, with spaces between, and a batten measuring 
Jin. by IJin. by 12|in. in length nailed across one side of the case on each 
end, so that when the cases are placed in the ship’s cool chambers, spaces wdll 
be left for a proper circulation of cold air. 

Sample cases can be seen at the Produce Export office, and the prices quoted 
by local timber merchants for the timber in shocks, at Pori Adelaide, is 
approximately 80s. per hundred or 8Bs. 6d. made up. 

Paper for Wrapping. 

Each apple must be wrappe i in a piece of tissue paper; a supply of suitable 
paper ready cut, and suitably printed, will be obtainable at the Produce Export 
office for the cost price of the paper only. Shippers may have their names, &.C., 
printed on the outside of tlie depot brand. 

Packing and Grading. 

This is the secret of success, and it cannot be too strongly impressed on 
intending shippers, the absolute necessity of selecting large sound fruit for 
shipment to London, and of packing in each case fruit of the same size, no 
apples being less than 2iin. in diameter; large and small apples should never 
be packed together. Each packer should endeavor to gain a reputation for his 
fruit; buyers soon find out a brand which is always of good and uniform 
quality. Pack firmly, hut not too tight Every faulty apple should be dis¬ 
carded. Paper clijipings form the most suitable material for packing and 
filling up the spaces, these can be obtained from the bookbinders and wholesale 
stationers in Adelaide at a low cost. 

Branding. 

Each case should be branded on the hd mly in the following mannerOn 
the left-hand corner the cases should be branded with the owner’s name, or 
initials, or device, and the locality should be prinUid beneath- In the rights 
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hand corner the number and variety of applet contained in each case should 
be printed distinctly, and beneath the tirade or quality may be printed; as, for 
example— 



By adopting; the above plan, a considerable amount of trouble uould be saved 
in Jamdon, and the fruit appreciated in value a<*C()rdingh. 

Regulations for Receiving at the Export Depot. 

Fruit for export must be se»it for examinatinn to the Kx[)ort Depot. Ocean 
StoanioiN Wl)aif, Fort Adelaide, at least live clear days before the date of 
.ailing of the xes'^el b> which it is intended to be shipped 

The mail steamervS leave the anchorage for London every Wednesday, 
between Februar) 2 Ub and Apiil 21 si of therefore all fruit should be 

delivered at the depot on the previous Thursda}. 

The depot is open on Mondays to Fridays from 7 a.m. till 4 p.m., and on 
Saturdays till 12 noon. 


FRUIT EVAPORATION AS AN INDUSTRY. 

f American Cider and Vinegar Maher,) 

The evaporation of fruits on a large scale is an industry that has grown 
enormously in the past few y(‘urs and one that diieetly concerns the farmer and 
fiuilgrow'cr fiom a commercial jioint of view Old-fasliioned dried fruit does 
not bring the jirices in the markets now that e\aporated fruit docs, and fearners 
who wish to preserve their fruit for the market in this way must adojit the new 
methods. The question wdiether the markets will be ulutted with (‘>aporated 
fruits is one that the future will have to dcehle, but at jiresent theie is as much, 
if not more, money in evaporating the fruits than in selling them green This 
is especially true of sections of the country far reIuo^ed fiom g(»od markets. 
Fiuit in such places is l(*ft to decay on the trees, and the loss in this way is 
enormous. 

The principal fruits now evaporated arc apples, peaches, and raspberries, as 
these seem to huv(' the greatest demand and jiay the grower best. These are 
prepared for market by drying in the sun, in kilns or ovens, and by steam 
and hot air. The latter process is the most successfully pursued by large 
evaporators. The hot-air process preserves the fruit in a most natural 
condition, and dries the inside while the outside is left moist. The sugar of 
the fruit is retained also, so that the sw-ectness of the peaches or apples gives 
the peculiar flavor noticeable in green fruits. For this reason e\ aporated apples 
command the highest prices in the market. This is self-evident to the least 
intelligent. 

In a good hot-air evaporator currents of dry, warm air arc constiiiitly being 
passed all around the fruit, and these currents of air dry the fruit more than 
the heat. The faster tlie air moves in the chamber^ whyre the fruit is placed 
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for drying the less will oxidation take place. Oxidation is the process which 
causes the outside of the fruits to lose their natural color. In order to prevent 
this discoloration the fumes of sulphur are passed over and around the fruits 
immediately after paring. This prevents oxidation, but covers the fruits with a 
dangerous poison. This, however, is all removed by the process of evaporation. 
The hot-air currents take away every particle of sulphur on the fruit, and leave 
it harmless, white, and natural in color. Many condemn sulphuring fruit, but 
if performed in this way just before evaporation there is no danger whatever. 

A hot-air tower for evaporating fruits can be built all the way from $100 to 
$1,000, according to its capacity. A large machine built through the tjo- 
operation of a number of fruitgrowers is likely to pay bettei than a small one for 
a single family. In order to make it pay it should be used continually, and one 
fanner cannot keep it going. A large machine will have a capacity of BOObush. 
of apples a day. The apples and other fruit used should be pared and sliced 
by the same power that operates the machinery. The extra cost is small, and 
the labor saved tenfold. A good machine will pare the fruits, trim them, 
convey them to the sulphur bleacher, slice them, and prepare them generally 
for the hot-air tower, where thev evaporate. In such an evaporator nothing is 
lost. Even the cores, skins, and chops are dried and sold at a nominal sum in 
the market. Chops usually consist of small apples that are sliced and dried 
without paring. The chops, skins, and cores ought to pay the running 
expenses of the evaporator. 

The question of whether it will pay to put up an evaporator depends upon 
many things. If fruit is abundant, and the market in the green state small 
and unprofitable, it will pay a handsome profit to erect an evaporator* The 
co-operative plan, however, is more successful than individual effort. It 
requires one man with skill and experience to run the evaporator and to watch 
the markets closely so as to know how and when to «ell. 


EVAPORATED VEGETABLES. 

A recent issue of the San Francisco Call states that a new and important 
industry has come into existence in Santa Clara, wliich bids fair in time to rival 
fruit-drying. This is the preparation of vegetables, at present confined to the 
short seasons at the dryers, between the ripening of the various fruits. The 
principal vegetables dealt with are onions, potatoes, and carrots. 

In South Australia evaporated or desiccated vegetables have been exhibited 
during many years past, but no considerable^ trade has sprung up, notwith¬ 
standing that the articles were highly meritorious. Mr. Spawn, at the 
Intercolonial Exhibition in Adelaide, showed desiccated vegetables, fruits, and 
meats of several sorts, and also showt d the machine in practical operation. 
It was about 10ft. high, and Bft. wide each way, with glass panes in the upper 
part, through which the interior could be inspected. A stove at the bottom 
supplied a considerable amount of heat to the interior, and all the smoke was 
conveyed outside by means of a flue. The articles to be evaporated were 
placed upon wire-net trays thinly, and these trays were hung upon the arms of 
a horizontal revolving wheel, similar to the beaters of a stripping machine. 
This wheel was revolved by aid of a handle outride, and was turned a foot or 
more every two or three minutes. The trays nearest the stove, of course, got 
the greatest heat; but by occasional shifting each tray in turn came nearest 
to the stove. The trays were swung upon wire bridles attached to irou bars 
extending between the arms at each end of the revolving wheel or spindle* 
The time occupied in drydng was ruled by the article to be dried^ Some 
things required four to eight hours’ exposure, whilst others were finished 
within twp or three hours. It was considered to be most important thM 
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article«^ should be removed directly they were ready—when quite flexible, and 
just when no 'moisture could be squeezed out. If left till the fruit or 
vegetables became brittle the articles w'cre spoiled. 

Mr. F. A. Pulleine, Lobcthal, has made himself a name throughout the 
colonies for his desiccated vegetables and fruits ; and, although several others 
are in the habit of evaporating fruits on a laree scale, and make a first-class 
article, he is the only one, so far as wc know, who deals with vegetables during 
the off season for fruits. 

TTie colonists at Coonawarra (late T’enola Fruit (/olony) have been urged 
time after time to enter upon the industry of evaporating vegetables, and 
several feeble atteinpls have been made to organise for that purpose. 1'hey 
possess special advantages and facilities in this direction. They have a large 
area of newly-planted ondiards, and a soil and climate unapfjroachable else¬ 
where for the growth of vegetables. The land is very lich, and water can be 
got anywhere at about 10ft. The market in the West alone could have taken 
all that they could have produced, but there is also an opening in the interior 
for a large (piantity. 

Carrots, parsni[>s, and potatoes are redueexi to about one-eighth j)art of their 
original bulk and weight; onions are brought down to one-twimtieth part. 
Kedured thus in hulk and weight, vegetables can be transj)orted to distant 
parts at a very inotlerate cost; and they will keep perfectly good for two or 
three 3 Tars. When required for use, the articles ar(» soaked in five or six times 
their weight of water for tw'enty-four hours, wdien they are ready for cooking 
like fresh vegetables. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR JANUARY. 

By Gkokoe (liJiNN, Inspector or Fruit. 

Witli the exception of transplanting an oecusionul citrus tree, and breaking 
uj) the surface of irrigated lauds, there is not a great variety of work to be 
done in the orchard during this month outside harvesting fruit; and it is well 
that sneh is the case, for the fruits jn-oduecd here come rapidly crowding after 
each other in ripening, and the orehardist is frequently at lii.s wit’s emd to know 
how' to handle his various crops. Up to the present there has been nothing 
out of the ordinary in the (juantities of any kind of fruit harvested. Straw”- 
berries and cherrie.s have been comparatively searee, and good prices have 
ruled. Apricots are not going to be so abundant as w'us surmised a few' weeks 
ago, for it is only Avithin a small radius of Adelaide that tlie yield will be heavy, 
and there is a probability of fair prices being obtained for good samples, wdjich 
owing to the continued drought, are not likely to be in the majority. Peaches 
will not be plentiful, and excepting on irrigated or faA orable spots the quality 
will be below the average. 

Early pears and apples will be marketed, and care should, for obvious 
rea'^ons, be exercised in picking out codlin moth infested specimens prior to 
sending the cases out of the orchard. 

Orehardists residing in clean districts should insist on all old fruit eases, 
whether they be sent for the purpose of being filled wnth ajiricots, peaches, or 
any other fruits, being disinfected before leaving a factory or packing-shed 
which is located in a district infest.ed by codlin moth. 

Great cai*e should now be taken to examine the bandages around all trees 
once each week, and destroy all infected and fallen fruits; at the same time the 
ground beneath the trees should be kept quite free of anything in vvliich the 
larvm might hide. 
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The summer ])runm^ of apples, pears, and peaches will be undertaken 
during this month. The method which has been used with success here has 
been to break the shoots over the edge of a knife, and allow them to hang. 
Do not sever the shoot by a clean cut; if it be taken off completely the clean 
wound would heal, and strong growth start again; but if the shoots be broken, 
say above the third to tifth bud, the result will be the formation of small 
stubby growths which will eventually become fruit-hearing spurs. By this 
method most trees of the sorts named above can be clothed in fruit-spurs 
almost to the ground. The time to do this in various localities can be J)e8t 
ascertained by a knowledge of the seasons only, because it is performed when 
the rank growth is over, and when only such growing power is left as will be 
sufficient to send out these short spurs. This is summer-pruning to ])romote 
fruitfulness, and quite distinct from the method advocated in a recent issue for 
shaping the young trees. 

Budding may be carried out upon pretty well all kinds of trees now, the 
only essential being that the sap is circulating freely. The buds put in now 
may remain dorment after uniting with the stock, unless the stems above the 
inserted buds be severed at once on the “ take ’’ being ascertained ; but, unless 
some special object is in view, the dormant bud is to be preferred to the 
weakly growth w’hich often takes place from n bud started late in summer 

As one who is desirous of seeing the fruit industry advance, and our own 
consumers being supplied wdth good fruit at different limes of tlie year at 
prices more in keeping w'ith those received by the grower, and in such 
quantities as I think - it should he consumed in a climate like ours, with 
beneficial results to both user and producer, I w’ish to urge upon*all our 
readers the importance of mastering the simple rules applicjihle to home- 
canning of different fruits. The preservation of most of our fruits by means 
of canning or bottling is an extremely simple process. The a])paratus required 
is found in most kitchens A preserving pan in which to stand the vessels 
containing the fruits, and the vessels, he they glass or tin, with a stewpan 
or saucepan in which to make syrup. The fruit must be ripe but not mushy. 

Stone fruits, with the exception of ding-stone peaches and plums, arc 
halved, stoned, and w'iped carefully to remove any foreign matter or woolly 
substances from the skins. Apples and pears are peeled, cored, and qiiartered. 
They are then packed in the tins or bottles. These are then stood in the 
preserving pan, which is filled with water to about lin. from their tops. The 
bottom of the pan should have some thin framework spread over it, on which 
the tins or bottles stand, to allow the water to pass beneath, and straw or 
cloths should be placed between the bottles to prevent injury. The water is 
then brought to a boil in the pan; the time of boiling entirely depends upon 
the sort of fruit and the ripeness of the same. Soft apricots and peaches 
only require about three minutes, w'hile pears and apples will take from fifteen 
minutes upwards. This is entirely a matter of experience, and every beginner 
should make a note of the stage of ripeness of the fruits and the time given in 
treatment, so as to profit by it in coming years. When the cans are packed in 
the preserving pan, a stewpan or saucepan should be used in which to prepare 
the syrup, which can be made any degree of sweetness, according to taste; 
hut from 21bs. to 411)8. of sugar (crystals) to the gallon of water is ample. 
When this is dissolved, it is poured boiling hot into the cans or bottles of fruit, 
and then a little longer boiling is given—depending upon the circumstances of 
ripeness, &c., stated above—before the lids are pressed down finally. 

Although a majority of the patent tins are airtight, it is a safe plan to melt 
a little wax around the rims to insure exclusion of air. For this purpose bees- 
wax is preferable, because, should any find its way into the fruit, it is harmless 
in every way. To preserve the color, apples and^pears should be thrown into 
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a basin of clean water immediately they are peeled and quartered. There is 
no reason why every householder in this colony should not put down in this 
manner at least one bushel of some kind of fruit each year, and not feel the 
expense, while the growers of fruit would be largely benefited thereby. Any¬ 
one desiring further particulars should procure a pamphlet on this subject from 
the Central Agricultural Bureau office. 


THE VINEYARD. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOR JANUARY. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry ^ 

By Akthue J. Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

There appears to be every prospect of another carlv vintage, and, I am afraid 
in our dryer districts, of a badly-ripened, shrivelled crop, unless we are 
favored wdth a thunderstorm during the course of the month. Everywhere, 
so far as 1 have been able to notice, where rational methods of cultivation 
prevail, the old vines are holding out manfully against the protracted drought; 
so far as foliage is concerned, they show as green and healthy as ever. 
Unfortunately, the same may not in all cases be said of the fruit. In many 
vineyards, particularly on trellised vines that are over heavily laden, the berries 
have lost their natural bloom, and assumed that bright glassy appearance that 
forebodes no good. In the damper districts no signs of distress can yet be 
detected. IVo inches in Janimry might remedy all this, and send us a heavy 
vintage. 

The July and August rains appear to have been favorable to the “ take” of 
rooted vines ; but the young vines are checked in the growth by the excessive 
heat and dry weather. 

Under the circumstances, there is little to be done in the vineyard during 
January, excepting finishing up odd jobs and watching the fruit ripen. Sliould 
we be visited by heaxy rains it w’ill be advisable to run the scarifier over the 
ground ; but otherwise the loose soil had better be left alone. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Stewed Prunes. —Few people know how to cook and use plums and 
prunes. The first thing is to wash and thoroughly cleanse the fruit; then 
soak them in enough water to cover them, half an inch deep, for twelve hours, 
or an hour or two longer. Next stew them slowly in the water in which they 
were soaked, adding no sugar, but a few cloves may be put in if liked, or a 
little crushed ginger in a bag made of mosquito net. Sugar may be added 
after cooking if desired. Stewed prunes regularly used will prevent all 
necessity for aperient medicines, and will prevent constipation and aid diges¬ 
tion. 

Stewed Apricots. —The following are the recipes for which Mrs. B J. 
Jefferey received two prices at a recent competition at Mildura:—1. Take half 
a pound of dried apricots, put in a dish, and pour sufficient boiling water over 
to well cover them. Cover dish, and let them stand half an hour, drain, make a 
syrup of 1 pint water and (lozs. white sugar, boil syrup three minutes, add fruit, 
ahd simmer gently five minntes. 2. Soak half a pound of dried apricots in 
cold water twelve hours, drain, make a syrup of 1 pint water and 6ozs. white 
sugar, boil syrup five minutes, add fruit, and simmer tw^o minutes. 
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Ckystalt.ized or Glace Frott. —^The principle is to extract the water from 
the fruit and replace it with sugar syrup, which hardens and preserves the fruit 
in its natural shape. The fruit should all be of one size, and of a uniform 
degree of ripeness. Peaches, pears, and similar fruits are pared and cut in 
halves; plums, cherries, ko , are pitted. After being properly prepared, the 
fruit is put in a basket, or a bucket with perforated bottom, and immersed in 
boiling water to dilute and extract the moisture. This is the most important 
part of the process, and requires great skill. If the fruit is left in too long 
it is over-cooked, and becomes soft; if not long enough the moisture not 
sufficiently extracted, and this prevents perfect absorption of the sugar After 
the fruit cools, it may again he assorted as to softness. The syrup is made of 
white sugar and water. The softer the fruit, the heavier the syrup required. 
The fruit is placed in earthern pans, covered with syrup, and left about a week, 
when the first signs of fermentation are visible. This is the critical stage, and 
the fiuit and syrup must bo heated to boiling point, which kills and stops the 
ferment. This will have to be re])eatcd about once a week for six weeks. 
Then the fruit is removed from the syrup, washed in clean w^ter, ami either 
crystallized or glared as required Fpr glared fruit, it is dipped in thick syrup 
and hardened (piickly in the open air for glaring; or left to be hardened 
slowly if to be crystallized. The fruit is now ready for paeking. 


HOUSEHOLD PARLIAMENTS. 

The progressive people of Milliccnt, in conjunction with some members 
of the Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, have established an organisation 
which, for want of a better name, they call Milliccnt Grange.^’ But they 
have no need to adopt the warlike tactics w'hich were forced upon the farmers 
of America by the grasping railway companies and the greedy middlemen; 
and the name “granger” is not nearly so appropriate and (juphonious as 
“Household Parliament,” which truly in licates the aims and aspirations of 
the peaceful people of the farming fraternity of South Australia. I'hi* objc'cts 
sought by the Milliccnt “Grange” can with great profit and advantage be 
adopted all over tlu? colony, and Branches of the Agricultural Bureau could 
easily act as the organising agencies. Those x)bjects, shortly, are to make 
homes more and more comfortable and attractive —and there is a very wide 
scope in those two 'w'ords. By bringing together, at frequent intervals, the 
members of the families in the district they learn to like and to trust and 
respect each other, to work together in promoting the progress of the district 
in particular and of the colony generally. They exchange experiences, and 
teach each other how best to utilise the natural and cultivated products of the 
field, farm, and garden; ho^v' to prevent waste, and to utilise articles and 
substances wlucli otherwise would be neglected ; and they learn how to make 
the home so comfortable and attractive that the young people are not so 
severely tempted to seek more pleasant surroundings in the city or in distant 
dimes. At tbe Milliccnt meeting, held on December 4, a lot of practical advice 
was sought and given, including recipes for cookery, summer drinks, bee 
management, treatment of milk, butter, fruit preserving and uses after pre¬ 
serving, and a host of kindred subjects. 

Our Branches should consider whether it is possible to arrange for, at 
least, quarterly meetings of the members, with their wives, elder sons atid 
daughters, and as many neighbors and friends as can be induced to attend* 
At such meetings an immense lot of good could be done upon the lines above 
indicated, 
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THE DAIRY. 

CHEDDAR CHEESE-MAKING AND DANISH BUTTER-MAKING. 

By John Davidson, Ia^ndooh, South Aubthalia (Late of Gohe 
AND I^jDendaee Dairy Factories, New Zealand). 

Introduction. 

We often hear reference made to the art and mystery” of chee.se-making 
by those onfiagcd in the business. In my opinion it is high time tlie mystery, 
if any, was revealed for the benefit of the dairy folk of the colony, which is 
well adapted for dairying. The caji.ibility of making good butter is an art of 
no less importance, though not so intricate, as that of chcese-making. In 
these, as in every other art, there are some things we cannot hope to learn 
from hooks or pam])hlets; and lie who e.xpe ts to find here instruction that 
will take the place of experience will he disappointed. 

1 have endeavored to state briefly, hut with clearness, the rea.son of rules 
as well as the rules themselves. The whole process of cheese and butter 
making will be found to consist of «i serit's of acts, many of them simple and 
of seerniiigly small importance ; but experience has proved that the importance 
of these acts is not to he estimated by the ordinary intelligence, hut that those 
things which to the mere onlooker seem without reason ;.ik1 superfluous are 
really sneh as cannot be omitted without endangering the result. 

With some degree of diffidence 1 liave eiuh'avorcd to present in an intelli¬ 
gent form the (Janadian method of CMioddar cheese-making and the S 3 \stem of 
Danish butter-making, as studied by m>'self w’hile under the Canadian and 
Danish instructors of New Zealand, and w^hich is now taught and practised in 
that colony by the various exjierts. 

As the result of the experience of a single individual w'ould hardly be 
satisfactory, I have freel}’ made use of whate^er light was to be gained from 
cunent sources, and especiallj' acknowdedge ^aluabh* thoughts and help from 
Instructors S. M. Tlohbins and J. B. McKwan, of the New Zealand Dairy 
Service, and Professor L. B. Arnold, of U.S..\,, whose opinions are entitled to 
special respect. But for him many valuable facts now carefully garnered in 
the storeliouse of dairy information would still be hidden away among the 
mysteries of unexplored truth. 

Milk. 

As milk is the material from w^hieh cheese and butter are made it is entitled 
to first consideration. It is unnecessary to waste words in describing the 
appearance of milk. It is, however, well for those wdio treat milk to he con¬ 
versant with its component parts. There are many thingvS about cows* milk 
and its production with which we are all in some respects famiUar which yet 
the most careful students have not yet been able to explain or understand. I 
shall attempt nothings moie than to point such facts as have a practical 
bearing, leaving a more full statement to sonu» other hands or some future 
occasion. 

Milk consists of fat stuffs, albumen, milk sugar, air constituents, aromatic 
parts, ashes, water, and caseiiie. Normal cowl’s milk consists of about 87 per 
cent, of water, while about four-fifths of the flesh-forming material is caseinc 
and one-fifth albumen. The butter fats in milk vary from 2 per cent, to 5 per 
cent., according to the breed of cows and local conditions. The main com¬ 
ponent parts are caseine and albumen; the first being coagulable with rtmnet, 
the latter is not. The albumen, however, coagulates when heat is applied if the 
milk or whey holding it is acid. The relative proportions of caseine and 
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albumen vary greatly with the food and health of the cow. Cascinc, as found 
in the animal kingdom, is chiefly dissolved in milk, and is the curd or coagulable 
part of milk from which cheese is made. Again, albumen is a thick, viscous 
substance which forms a constituent part of both animal fluids and solids, and 
which exists nearly pure in the white of an egg. As caseine and albumen are 
the elements in milk of prime importance to the cheesemaker, so what is 
designated as butter fats are the main elements with which the butter-maker is 
concerned. The fats in ndlk are in a solid state, and are the only solid matter 
usually found in milk ; they exist in the form of very minute globular atojms, 
which arc suspended in the liquid mass, and ordinarily appear round or egg- 
shaped in form, but in size they are very unequal, varying from l Anr down to 
ro\ro of an inch in diameter. Upon the treatment of these minute bodies 
depends the dairyman^s success in butter^making, and it is therefore important 
that he should be as familiar with them as possible. A clear knowledge of a 
few leading facts in regard to them will be found efficient in leading to desired 
results. 

The fatty matter which enters into the com])osition of butter globules con¬ 
sists of four varieties. The hardest of them is stcarine, which, when separated, 
is a hard and white fat; the second in consistency is palinatine, wdiieh 
resembles palm oil—most of the coloring matter in butter is connected with 
this fat; the third is called oleine, from its thin, oily consistency; the fourth 
consists of essential oils of the food of the cow, and wdiieh probably are as 
numerous as the varieties of food she con.sumes. These constitute the fats 
from which butter is made. They are all derived from the food which the cow' 
consumes; but how much of them is derived directly from the food arfd how 
much is elaborated in the body of the animal out of the elements of food is 
not well established. Their characteristics change v/ith the condition and 
quality of food, and with the constituticnal jieculiarities of cows. The fats 
from the different cows living on the same food are often quite unlike, and in 
the same cow they change their color and their density witli the variations in 
the food as to age, succulence, &cc. There is about 4J per cent, of sugar in 
ordinary milk, and this is the most weighty element in the dry solids. Milk 
sugar is like ordinary white sugar, but is more easily dissolved in water, and is 
remarkable for its ^ery low’' sw'ectcning powder and for it.s instability. It is 
obtained by cvupoiatiug pure whey until a mass like syrup remains, which 
crystallises into lumps. It is more susceptible to change than any other 
element in milk ; by absorbing oxygen it is with great rapidity converted into 
lactic acid, and is thus the cause of the sourness of milk. The rapid changes 
in milk and its unstable character arc due to the ease with which this sugar 
ferments, and which is greatly influenced by the atmosphere. In Switzerland 
milk sugar is largely separated from wdiey for commercial purposes, but in 
our colonies the whey is used as food for pigs. 

Thus far we have only spoken of milk in its normal and healthy condition; 
but as cheese and butler makers are frequently called upon to deal with it in a 
faulty state, something should be said of it when out of condition and the 
causes which are known to produce ta'oublesome effects. 

Beastings ,—The first of these is milk from the newly-calved cow—called 
colostrum. This is milk with the glandular cells of the animal floating in its 
substance, which may always be seen when the milk has been saved too soon 
after calving. There exists a difference of opinion among dairymen as to the 
length of time a cow requires to have calved before her milk is fit for human 
consumption. I prefer not to take it until after the ninth milking; then only 
the majority of cow’s milk is fit for use, or for manufacturing into butter and 
cheese. Some cows’ milk may be in a fit condition after the fifth milkbg, 
while others may require the full time mentioned. 
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Souring and other Changes in Milk .—Milk is constantly undergoing changes 
from the time it is formed in the lacteal glands until it is manufactured or 
consumed. When milk first comes into contact with the air a number of 
agencies at once act upon it, inducing the changes which afterwards occur. 
Milk does not perish from anything in the nature of its own elements, but is 
destroyed by influences foreign to its composition. If milk is drawn from the 
udder without being exposed to the air and scaled up tight it neither sours nor 
taints, provided it is healthy and sound when it is drawn. Dairymen sliould 
always bear in mind that it is what the air contains, and not the air itself, that 
injures or destroys milk. Milk absorbs from the air the germs of any vile 
bacteria and tbe spores of fungi, which grow and multiply, and fill it with 
their presence and produce the souring. Cold checks their growth, hut never 
kills them. They are not injured at all by freezing, u<jr by wetting and drying 
—nothing but heat kills them. One of these s])ores adhering to the sides of a 
milk vessel, or in a crevice, may be dried in the most thorough manner 
j)ossiblo, and lie there for a week, a month, or even a year, without injuring in 
the least. The moment it is moistened with warm milk it swells up and springs 
into active growth, and in a short time its increase may he counted by millions. 
There is an unknown quantitj^ of good milk injured, soured, and spoiled by 
allowing some of these sour genus to remain in the cans used in carrying milk 
to the factories. I'hese germs grow most efficiently at blood heat, and nothing 
short of a boiling heat is sure to kill them. Tbe influence of the air upon the 
milk is not confined to the absorption of the spores which produee aeidify ; 
s])ores of every other kind are taken in as well. Nor does the absorptive 
power of milk end with absorbing living germs : it takes in odors as freely. 
Kvery odor as well as the seeds of every fernuait that blows over its surface 
or comes into contact with milk is grasped at once, and its grasp is never 
slackened Ilie London Milk Jourmtl cites instances whtTe milk that had 
stood a short time in the presence of person.s sick v\ith typhoid fever, or been 
bandied by parties before fully recovered from smallpox, spread these diseases 
as efl‘e(*lually as if tbe ])ersons themselves had been present. A maker of first- 
class butter objects to eopling warm milk in the room where his cream is kept 
because tbe odor escaping from the new' milk is tiiken in by tlie cream, and 
thus injures the butter. I'his may seem like dc'^eeiiding to little things, but 
such little things determine wdiethor the products of the dairy are to be sold at 
cost or below, or as a high-priced luxury. These are some of the changes 
which are ever progressing under the e}e of the dairyman, and he wdio can 
most successfully direct and control them is the one wdio reaps the best 
reward. 

Spontaneous Coagulation .—It has hai)pened every now and then in cheese 
factory practice that milk has been found to coagulate vvithout tlie presence of 
rennet or any sensible acidity. Several instances liave been given at the New 
Zealand State Dairy School, and a case came under my ob.servation at the Gore 
Dairy Factory, New Zealand, where a val of perfectly sweet milk, haying been 
warmed to the required temperature, coagulated spontaneously. A change in 
the proportion of the elements is always discoverable in such milk. This is 
usually brought about by a feverish condition of some of the animals from 
which the milk is drawn, produced, doubtless, by bad w'atcr, or the unwise use 
of a dog. We know that the milk from a cow that has been excited and 
worried into a fevered state has less butter fat than it otlierwise wmuld have, 
and besides its keeping (qualities arc ruined. 

The Odor of New 3/*%.—-Nearly every one accustomed to handle milk must 
be more or less familiar with its odor, especially when first drawn from the 
cow. It has a “ cowy smell,or odor, peculiar to it at that time, but which 
soon passes away when the milk is thinly spread and exposed to the atmo- 
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spheie. When milk freslily drawn is confined in covered cans this odor will 
be found to he a disturbing element; indeed, the longer it is so confined the 
more putrid and offensive it becomes. The infiuenee of animal odor on butter 
is as deleterious us upon cheese. If the odor of new milk is carried into the 
cream the butter made frojn it has a modified flavor in consequence. Butter 
made from milk which has been contaminated by evil snudls. or by a feverish 
condition of the co^\ s, or from carrying it closely covered, takes on an unnatural, 
strong, and unpleasant taste and a greasy appearance. 

With reyard to Cheeae .— Before entering upon the process of cheese-making, 
it will be well to lefer to a tew of the natural agencies used in the manufacture 
of cheese ; these are—heat, rennet, salt, and the atmosphere, which, working 
together in harmony, jiroduce the various changes which milk must necessarily 
undergo in being converted into cheese. 

Heat ,—(If these the first to be considered is heat Cheese-making is a 
digestive jirocess, and corresponds to the operation which takes place in the 
stomach of a young animal. Heat must be applied to the milk at the outset to 
ripen and hasten the acidity before the rennet is mixed, and then later on to 
raise the temperature, cook, and expel the whey, and in fact throughout the 
whole process of curing a required heat must b(‘ maintained. In the natural 
digestion heat is really the first agent employed, the normal condition being 
But for one element in milk—namely, allmmen—it could be coagulated 
cold, but n slight heat and a little acidit> is necessary to simultaneous 
coagulation of eastdiic and alhumeii. The degrees of heat vary at the different 
stages, which will be explained when I arrive at that branch of the subject. 

~Perhaps the most important agent is rennet: it is certainly the 
most powerful, lleniu t is a natiiial secretion from tlie walls of the stomachs 
of calves or otluu* animals, otherwise known as gastric juice. Fur many 
reasons the rennet obtained from calves is unive rsally in use. To obtain the 
best rennets such calves should be selected as have subsisted on milk at least 
three days: five, however, would be better. It is a good practice to feed a 
liberal allowaince of milk twelve or fifteen hours before killing. As the inside 
coating of the stomach contains the concentrated strength of the rennet it is 
desiral)le to preserve it as much as possible. To this end, the sack, when taken 
from the calf, should be handled with great car('. It should be emptied and 
turned inside out, and any further cleaning can he done by wiping with a moist 
cloth; never use water in cleaning, as some of the gastric juice will be lost. 
Now salt lightly, and dry in the most eonveiiient w^ay. It may be stietched on 
a crotched limb, or it nia} be cut open and laid on a dry board, which will aid 
drying and absorbing its moisture. 4'his mode of preserving is much better 
than salting in pickle or filling with salt. 

In factory practice only the concentrated extract of rennet is used, wdiich is 
prepared in large quantities at laboratories for the jmrposc, and supplied 
principally in gallon bottles. Hansen’s rennet extract is the most reliable, and 
is most favored by cheesemakers in New Zealand and the Australian colonies. 
Considering rennet as the agent of the natural digestive process, it will be 
proper in this connection to consider the office which rennet performs in that 
operation. Coagulation takes place in the caseine of milk when brought into 
contact with rennet and some other acids, and a corresponding change in the 
albumen under the influeuee of heat. The particles of caseine which float in 
the water of milk arc brought together and made to adhere ; whereupon, 
under the influen(‘c of heat, these particles contract, and the water or wffiey 
which lies between them is expelled. In the stomach of an animal no more 
nor no less digestive fluid is used than necessary; so the cheesemakcr 
following the examjde should distribute his rennet as evenly as possible, seeing 
that every particle of caseine has its share. Nature employs with unmistakable 
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certainty the quantity of rennet necessary to coagulate a given quantity of 
milk; man can acquire this knowledge by experience, but he must resort 
to a test. For this purpose take a tea cup full of milk, introduce a given 
quantity of rennet, say a drachm, and note the time employed in coagulation. 
This will give the necessary factors with w^hich to comj)ute a result. Thus, if 
one drachm of rennet is found sufficient to coagulate a tup of milk in a given 
time, then a greater aiuount of rennet will coagulate a proportionally 
greater amounts of milk in a proportionately ((uicker time. If a maker 
lias on’ hand rennet with the strength of whicli he is familiar, he may readily 
compare with it fi fresh supp’y by a comparison effected by the use of two 
tea cups, in one of which he coagulates with the old and the other with 
the new. If the old is found to perform its work in twenty seconds and the 
new in thirty, then it follows that a third more of the new is required. This 
is very important to know, as the strength of renneis often vary much, and the 
addition of too strong or too weak rennet would cugeiidei faulty results, it is 
of fir.st importanee that onl\ good sound rennet is used, as it enters into the 
structure and texture of the cheese, never losing its strength, and therefore the 
necessity for using a perfect article becomes apjiarent. It follows that a really 
good cheese can newer he made from impuie and faulty rennet llennet is an 
extremely powerful agemt. If one figuies it out it will be seen that 4ozs. of 
rennet to l,OU()ibs. of milk is one part of rennet to 4,000 parts of milk ; yet it 
is ca[)tthle of coagulating it in about fifteen minutes, other conditions being 
right, llie strength of rennet should always be spoken of in terms of time 
and temperature, and not in (juantity. For instance, if we want to make a 
fast-curing cheese we should say use enough rennet to coagulate in fifteen to 
twu'iity minutes at 80 Fah., and if we want to make a slow-curing cheese wc 
sliould say enough to coagulate in thirty to fort} minutes at 80 Fah. 

Art//. —In (‘heese-making salt acts as a seasoncr and preserver, and should be 
used under standingly, as the w^ork it does is more important than it may at first 
thought apju ar. Rennet no sooner unites and gives solidity to the curd than 
it turns about and begins a work of disintegration and decompo'^ition—a work 
which would speedily result in lolal destruction of that substance were it not 
for the presence of the salt. It acts as a check upon the rennet and upon the 
acid, and should be so used as to esUiblish a healthful balance between the 
decomposing and preserving agencies. There is a great deal of impure salt in 
the market, so there is reason to be careful in selecting a good brand. Do not 
endanger the quality of butter or cheese by using impure salt. If, when the 
weather is damj), salt will attract nioisturi* enough from the air to appear wet 
it is unfit for putting in butter or cheese. Pure salt remains dry in wet weather. 
It is the impurities in salt (notably the chloride of calcium) which attracts 
moisture; hence salt which will vary with every change in the hygroinetric 
condition of the air should be rejected by dairymen as impure and unfit for use. 

The Effect of the Atmosphere, More particularly in cheese-making does the 
air come in for attention. Ripening or souring is the action of germs deposited 
ill the milk from the air, which t*ventually produces acidity. If the night has 
been cold and the atmosphere in the morning still remains at a low temperature 
the maker will find that nothing in the way of ripening has been accomplished. 
If, on the other hand, the weather has been warm this process may have pro¬ 
ceeded to a considerable e.xtcnt. In the latter case he may commence his 
labors at once, while in the former something must be done to bring about this 
change. A ridiculous practice with some makers is resorting to a bucketful of 
sour whey to arouse dilatory nature. The better practice is to raise the tempera¬ 
ture of the milk to a degree in which the germs naturally begin to work. In 
very cold weather, when the milk will arrive in a .sweet condition and be slow 
to ripen, 1 would recommend using a pure culture starter, which, in cold times, 
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can be kept ready. A pure starter in made from new milk k(^pt from the 
previous day and allowed to sour slightly, but not coagulate. The lactic fer¬ 
mentation thus developed contains millions of the desired kind of bacteria in 
it, and these, when they are ])ut in the milk in the vat, increase very rapidly 
and hasten ripening. Pure air, when brought into contact with curd, expels, 
to a great extent if not entirely, objectionable taints and gases; so that careful 
stirring and a thorough exposure to the purifying influence of the air will do 
much towards a restoration. In curing cheese everything depends upon the 
condition of the atmosphere. Below a given point the process is arrested 
altogetlier; above that point it proceeds too rapidly, inducing a separation of 
the elements, while dampness induces mould and other evils. A uniformly 
warm and dry atmosphere is essential to (he proper curing of cheese. The 
temperature of the curing-room for full milk cheese should be 65*^ to 70^ Fah.; 
for part skim or skim, to 75' Fah. 

The Canadian Method—Cheddar Cheese Making. 

Cheese-making commences with the milk, a perfect article of which in 
such (juantities a.s are accumulated at factories is rarely seen. It seems to be 
the misfortune of those engaged in the nianufaciiire of cheese to commence 
their eiforts under conditions which make juTfection impossible. If a perfect 
article of this substance is ever to be produced the process must begin at a 
point remote from the clu'cse factory, viz , wit/t flu' mill producers af the farm, 

Clieese-making consists in applying certain laws by which nature governs the 
process, whicli, if strictly observed, will leail to the desired end, anc^ any 
departiu'c will end in defeat. In South Australia a factory fully equipped and 
wholly designed for the manufacture of cheese would not bo a wise possession 
because the climatic conditions in summer necessitate factories resorting to 
butter-making. But W'heii a factory is propos(Kl to be erected, whetber for 
butter or for cheese, let the location be selected iqjon high and dry ground, so 
that all refuse matter may be conducted speedily away to a safe distance. In 
commencing a factory many difficulties are to be encountered. New Zealand 
teems with instances of first experiences, mistakes, and mismanagement of 
companies, and from these initial difficulties there has evolved a factory sy.stom 
second to none in the Southern Hemispheie. There are many different minds, 
and many different methods of running a dairy. Troubles and disputes most 
frequently arise between the factory and milk suppliers, and invariably it is 
traceable lo the bad condition of milk supplied. If each individual patron 
perfectly understood the natural laws which govern the production of milk, 
and obeyed them, the cheese and butter maker would be relieved from many 
sore vexations; but the fact is a large number of them cannot be made to 
understand, so the vats arc filled with the unhappy fruit of ignorance. There 
are others who cannot be induced to provide their cows with sw^oet, wholesome 
food with which to bridge over the dry portions of the season. Dishonest 
men are not all dead yet, and even among those who object to be placed in 
this list there arc some who do not hesitate to abstract some of the cream, or 
even to add water to the milk forwarded to the factory. These are some of 
the characters the wary cheesemakcr must carefully watch for. But then 
there is another class of whom I must say a word, namely : the clear-headed, 
painstaking, imlustrious, and honest farmers who always bring large yields of 
pure wholesome milk, the result of wdiose labor and foresight is too often 
neutralised in the vat by the product of vice, shiftless ness, and ignorance with 
which it is mingled. The experienced choesemaker will satisfy himself by 
his nose and otherwise that the milk is free from taint on its arrival, and reject 
whatever may possess a sour or tainty smell. 

The tnilk is now in the vat, and the maker should know how far it is on 
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the road to maturity^ and will regulate the treatment accordingly. U the 
milk be far advanced he will not heat to more than 82^; if otherwise it may 
be warmed to 90^ and allowed to cool down, during which time it will have 
considerably matured. The proper temperature for setting is 86^; always let 
this be the setting point, unless either of the extremes mentioned exists. Let 
me here say that there is no absolute rule throughout the whole process—each 
day the operator must vary his treatment according to his material if a uniform 
article is desired. It is possible to recpiire variations in the temperature, the 
time, the amount of rennet, acidity, and salt from day to day; there is no rule- 
of-thumb system in cheese-making. 

Adding the Color ,—When the temperature of the milk has been raised to the 
right point by means of steam, hot water, or otherwise, the color can be added 
and well stirred in. The amount of color necessiiry depends upon requirements 
and taste of the market for which the cheese is being made. The South 
Australian fancy demands a different class of cheese from that required in the 
London market. The New^ Zealand local market desires a straw-colored cheese, 
while in this colony a high carrot color is sought after, presumably because the 
impression was that the higher tlie color the richer the cliecso. This is a 
mistake, because the quality of the cheese suffers by the addition of annatto 
coloring, as it contains potash and alkaline matter. There is a large demand 
for “ white’' cheese in the Home market, and consequently New Zealand 
supplies quantities of this, made without any coloring being added, while the 
colored cheese fur the same market must be of a straws tint, which is oljtained 
by infusing loz, to of Hansen’s color to every l,000lbs. of milk. For 

the Adelaide market something like 2o/.s. to 2,*,o/s. would suit the eye of the 
buyer. 

Adding the Bmiiet ,— In order to ascertain if the milk is fully matured for 
setting we take a tea cup, holding a gill, and into this, full of milk, wc intro¬ 
duce a toaspoonful or a drachm of rennet of known strength, and note the 
seconds employed in coagulation. If it begins to thicken in twenty' seconds, 
add your rennet immediately ; if in forty .seconds, then it is evident the process 
of maturing ouglit to be carried forward yet for some time. Sudden coagula¬ 
tion indicates the presence of the desired maturity; if slow', subsequent 
application of the test. Many cheeseinakers do not a}){)reriate the fact that it 
is highly advantageo\is that the milk should be ripe before adding the rennet. 
It helps the action of the rennet, and balances the process wdiich enters into the 
composition of oherse itself. Tlie above test is a simple and correct one, but the 
maker must Uvsehis own judgment. The quantity of rennet used is regulated* 
usually by the season and tlie quality of milk, llennet should be added at the 
rate of .‘lozs, to 4ozs. to every l.OOOlbs. of milk. These things must be con¬ 
sidered :—Strength of rcainet, season, maturity of milk, and whether a fast 
or a slow curing cheese is desired. If fast curing, add inoie rennet and 
less salt; if slows use less rennet and more salt. We usually reckon the quantity 
of rennet by fractions in order to be exact, as a fewv drops more or less may 
materially alter the result, llemember we must always have good rennet 
to make good cheese. Milk in a forward state of maturity will coagulate with 
less rennet than when sw^eet and new, but this should make no difference with 
the quantity used, as the curing of the chei^se is what we must consider. 
Always time the process of setting from the time the rennet is put in, and stir 
from three to five minutes, so as to thoroughly incorporate the rennet with the 
milk. A suitable curd rake, with teeth 2iii. wide, and of convenient length to 
reach the depth of the milk vat, should be used. Thorough stirring is recom¬ 
mended, sev that the color and rennet may mingle with the milk. The vat 
should be covered after setting in order to prevent the cold air affecting the 
surface. Calico fixed on li^t battens will make a suitable cover. When 
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coagulation is perfect, which may he known by inserting a finger into the curd— 
and if it splits clean before the finger it is ready—the work of cutting may 
begin. 

Cuitimj the (hird. —Lot the cutting be done us carefully as possible: first 
with the perpendicular knife lengthwise, then across with the same knife, and 
finally horizontally, not waiting, as many do, for the curd to settle in the whey 
and become matted. Extreme care must be exercised in order not to produce 
white whey, wliich is caused by jamming and bruising the curd, and so break¬ 
ing off small particles that ])ass away in the whey and are lost. The curd now, 
if carefully cut, is in small cubes resembling dice. Unlike some cheesemakers, 
1 am in no haste to apply tire heat, knowing that the chemical process is still 
going on, and so for fifteen minutes address Tn}self to the work of careful 
hand stirring. By observing this one advantage is gained—the separation of 
the whey from curd being more thoroughly efieeted than by the application of 
heat immediately after cutting, as heaiha.s a tendency to harden the exterior of 
the cubes before the whey has all escaped. It is usual to extend the beating 
over thirty minutes; in slow curds up to forty minutes. This o]>erdtion is 
commonly called “ cooking the curd. Experience has shown that a maximum 
of from 96'^ to 98^" must be attained, even if the milk be vset at 82' ; 9G 
however, is the ordinaly cooking point. In cases of fast working sour milk we 
run it up to 99 ' and 190in order to keep pace with the acid action. As 
careful Stirling—first with the arms and then with a rake—is necessary all the 
way through, in order that the white whey he not started, do not heat too fast, 
as rapid heating re(piir(*s rajiid agitation. Alter the steam is turned off stir for 
five or ten m'nutes to secure a uniform heat in thi‘ whole mass A good tiling 
hy which to discover when the curd is cooked is to compress a (juantity in the 
hand. If sufficiently cooked it will be foutid to have aiiained a certain degree 
of elasticity, and wdienever the pressure is removed the particles will resume 
their former shape and size. When this condition is reached it will be time to 
draw the whey, but not before the maker Ins applied a portion of curd to a hot 
iron to ascertain if any visible acidity has developed. If on application to the 
hot iron the silken threads draw out Jin. before breaking, the whey must be 
got rid of as speediiv as j)ossiblo 

Drawing Off the Whey. —It is an important point not to allow the whey to 
lemaiii on too long with the curd, as too much acid will be dev(*loped, and a 
dry, mealy cheese is the result. When the whey has been drained off* it should 
be removed to a curd sink ; but in the absence of a sink it can be packed on a 
wooden grating in the vat, and there further drain and mature. The grating 
used is made of small slats of wood, generally divided in two sections made to 
fit and cover three-parts of the vat. Ov^^r it a strainer cloth is thrown, and the 
Curd transferred to it. In a short time it will closely mat together, when it 
should be cut into pieces 4in. in width with a dull-edged knife. It is necessary 
to turn these every few minutes for a time to allow the remaining whey to pass 
away. Some cheesemakers contend that matting the curd is of no importance 
in the process, but expeiiencc ha.s shown that such ideas are erroneous. We 
know' of no w'ay w'hereby that firmness of textuie and at the same time soft 
flexibility can be obtained but by malting. Now the curd is gradually becoming 
softer, and a velvety feeling is being developed; its coarse, harsh texture is 
giving place to one of a more cheesy character. The curd must still be kept 
warm; the calico or canva>s cover previously mentioned should be drawn over 
the vat between the different operations. It is highly important to keep the 
curd warm while maturing; many cheeses have been spoiled with cold draughts 
from doors and windows. 

Milling *—It is desirable that the curd be cut into small pieces of equal size 
without bruising and without starting the butter fat, and to effect this the best 
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machine to me is the Macpherson curd mill, which is so generally used in New 
Zealand and Victoria. Curd cut with this mill does not patch together, as is 
the case with the peg mill, and perfect uniformity in the size of the pieces, the 
permeation of the salt cannot be otherwise than uniform. 

The Required AmdVy .—During the “cheddaring,’^ or souring process, wdiich 
the curd is undergoing in the vat it is well now and again to ascertain what 
progress the acidit}*^ is making. To this end take a small plug of curd and 
ap])lv it to a hot iron warm enough to make water simmer; then diaw aw'ay 
slowly and note the length at which the silk-like threads break. If they extend 
to an inch it is time to apply the salt. In (Cheddar chee.se-making it is the 
practice to allow these threads to be lin. to 1 Jin. in length before applying the 
salt, but this (‘annot bo laid down as a rule In New Zealand when the spring 
milk is thin and wasliy our practice was to cheddar lightly, only putting in 
Jin. of acid, but as the season achanced graduall) increased, and in autumn up 
to 1 Jin. on account of the milk being stronger and containing more caseine. 

Saltiny .—Salt is an important factor in cbecse-making. It clieeks the 
progress of the acid and aids in expelling lemaining moisture, besides seasoning 
and preserving to some extent the perishable parts Salt ret'ird.s the (during 
process. If we wish to have a quick-maturing cheese salt lightly, 2Jlhs. to 
l,0i)(dbs. milk; for ordinary curing, .‘libs, to l,(K)01l)s. of milk is the quantity 
nee(‘ssary. AVe should consider the condition of the curd when it is applied, 
making allowance for the amtmnt of moisture still remaining, in which some 
portion of the salt will be earned off in draining and pressing. In the cheese 
salt performs n hardly less important function than rennet. After the applica¬ 
tion of salt thorough and continued stirring is necessary to secure a perfect and 
equal distribution. Then a low* it to stand for ten minutes to give it time to 
dissolve and permeate the curd, wdiieh can then be put to the press. The best 
temperature for going to press is KO to 8.3'. Cold curd will not press closely. 

Preasiny .—To make the cheese of uniform .si/e and weight the curd 
should be ^^eighed or measured into tiic hoops. Pre.'^s gradually until the 
whey is expelled, and then put on the full pressure. To avoid cracks press a 
cap on each end. The idea to make a cheese diy b\ pressing it is an erroneous 
om‘. Hie whey must be got out wdiile in the vat, for no amount of pressing in 
the press will ex[)el it all. 

Curiny .—When the cheeses are removed to the curing room, their ends 
should be rubbed with hot fat of some kind to smooth down the ends of the 
bandages, prevent cracking, and render them impervious to the jumpers. 
During the first month they should be turned every day. Keep the tempera¬ 
ture of the curing-room at (»o^ and never abo\’e 70' if ])ossible. In t'xtremely 
hot wxatlicr, to prevent excessive drying, I would recommend sprinkling the 
floor. 

Many checsemakers seem to suppose that as soon as the cheeses are upon the 
shelves they are out of harm’s way, and need no further caie and attention from 
them, and the business of rubbing and turning is given over to the bo\s. 


Notes and Comments. 

I append a few notes of lectures and explanatory remarks concerning cheese- 
making and other data ;— 

—^Y’'hen the curd shows color early it i.s a sign that the acidity is 
coming on. The acid in a soft curd, when it commences to develop, comes on 
fast, while a hard-cooked curd progresses slowdy. By cooking hard we lose 
quantity and quality, and a hard curd requires more acid than a soft one. If 
the curd is soft press gently at first, as by hard pressing the fat is forced out 
and so lessens the quality of the cheese, 
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Too Much Acid. —Not only does too much acid make a soft mushy curd, 
but there is also a great loss of fat. It aids the rennet in coagulating the 
milk, but counteracts its action in converting curd into cheese, and hence 
retards the curing ])rocess. Lactic acid has little influence upon the solid fats, 
and readily dries up the essential oils. The more acid developed the less will 
be the fine aromatic, nutty, flavor in clieese, and can be all wiped out at an 
advanced stage of acid. The ability of lactic acid to absorb volatile oils is of 
great service in neutralising excessive animal odors and taints in milk. Jn 
extreme cases of taint and gas as much as 2in. of acid may be allowed to 
develop. 

Gaseous or Piuholey Curd, —Nearly every maker knows something about 
gassy curd. It is often the product of bad smells contracted by the milk, and 
also of various weeds eaten by the cows. It is an important point to know 
how to control such fernientation. The ordinary souring of milk is not the 
only fermentation which arises from germs or bacteria. Through the action 
of lactic ferment the milk sugar is decomposed, but in the other fermentations 
the caseine is attacked, and gas formed, which collects in little holes about the 
size of the head of a })in. Bacteriologists have separated quite a number of 
peculiar ferments that are produced by distinct species of bacteria. For 
instance, there is the butyric fermentation, in wliieh butyric acid is the decom¬ 
position product formed, and the alcoholic fermentation, in which alcohol 
and carbonic acid gas are formed. If a curd is found aflected wdtli gas it 
should be stirred thoroughly after milling, and exposed to all the air possible. 
Exposure to the air by patient stirring will accomplish wonders in reflioving 
the gases and other odors which ha\e been implanted in the milk. 

CooJdng tvith Water. —In an emergency, when we have to deal with extremely 
sour milk, we have cooked with water. Get rid of the whey at once, and heat 
a quantit) of water up to 100'^ or 105^’, according to the amount of acid. Put 
on the water, ha^ ing all hands keeping the curd apart. When one water is 
not sufficient, run off and put on fresh until the acid is washed away and under 
control. The water draws the acid out of tlie curd in the form of whey. 
Particular care must be taken to keep the curd well apart. See that the water 
does not cook too hard. Pack and cheddar in the usual way. 

Working Sour Milk, —Milk often responds loan acid test before the presence 
of acidity can he recognised by tasting. The course to be pursued is the 
reverse of tainted milk. In the latter we have too much rennet action, in sour 
milk too much acid action. We use less rennet in the tainted milk therefore, 
and more in the sour milk, in order that the rennet action may keep pace with 
the acid. Set at a low temperature, about Add extra salt, and cook 

higher. Break up fine and mill early. 

Butter-Making. 

Butter is a prolific source of wealth to all the covntries where it is manu¬ 
factured, and will continue to be so long as there exists a civilisation to demand 
its manufacture. Butter-making, however, is only profitable to those who 
produce a good article. The modern means of separating the cream globules 
from the milk is by the separator, and there is no necessity to refer to the 
systems of deep and shallow setting. Presuming that the cream has been 
cooled on leaving the separator, in order to prevent too rapid fermentation, it 
should be mixed with that of the previous day, to ensure a uniform ripeness for 
churning. Ripeness is the term used to Indicate the degree of acia ferment. 
The piincipai circumstance which affects the ripening of cream is temperature. 
The cooler it is the slower it ripens. To produce the best results for general 
use, and the largest yield, the cream to be operated on should haye a moderate 
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sourness, and it should all be equally advanced. If some of it is sweet and 
some of it sour the unlike parts will not churn in the same time, and a part of 
the blitter will be left in the butter-milk. The separatinj;^ of the cream is an 
important point, and the control of the tempeiature afterwards another. Bef )re 
pasteurising was introduced the Danish practice was to take the cream from the 
.separator and put it into a cream vat underneath which steam and cold water 
could be introduced when required, so that the temjierature of the cream was 
under the butter-maker’s control. In this way the rijiening process could be 
regulated to the right degree 

Pasteurising cannot be carried out evcrywliere conveniently, but it is highly 
advantageous and produces finely-flavored butter. 'I'o ensure successful 
I)asteurising the cream must be raised to a temperature of 1 OS'*' for about ten 
mhiutes, and then cooled to bO® At this point a pure culture starter is put, 
which generates a lactic ferment, which imparls the desired aroma and flavor 
to the butter. 

Starters, — In the ordinary ripening process in cold weather a starter is often 
resorted to. It consists generalh" in a portion of the butter-milk from tlie 
previous day, if it is sound, or a starter manufacturcMl from new milk 

Temperature for Churnimj, —The fundamental })rinci])les for making butter 
are similar throughout the colonies, and experiments have proved that the best 
temperature to churn at is 08 "^ to bO ' in summer and (V2'' to b4"^ in winter; this 
is for ri))ened cream, but for sweet cream it is necessary to churn at a lower 
temperature, say, 50'^ if possible, otherwise particles of cream would be left in 
the butter milk. 

Chtirniug, —There is a diiersity of opinion as to the merits of the different 
methods of churning. The most favored and expeditious method is concussion 
by means of the box churn. The eliinn should he scalded w'ith water at about 
18()'\‘jnd then cooled with cold water. Strain the cream into tlie churn to 
break lumps. White specks in butter come from different causes There are at 
least tu^o causes which produce this result; one dried cream, but it is very 
seldom that dried cream produce.s the specks, for if cream is dry when churned, 
unless the butter comes very (juickly, churning long enough to bring the butter 
will dash the dry lumps to pieces, but sometimes that may not occur. The 
usual cause of flecks in butter is the coagulation of drops of milk which had 
been left in the cream. In churning care should he taken not to drive the 
churn too fast at start until all the gas has escaped. The process of churning 
divests the fat globlucs of their membranous envelojies, which then adhere to 
each other, and increase in size with the progress of the churn. When they 
have reached the size of wheat grains it is time to cease churning. This 
granular and unbroken condition of the fats is what constitutes the grain of 
butter. In this state butter has its best flavor and best keeping quality, and is 
now in the proper condition for washing with pure M^ater until it leaves the 
butter in a clear state. Too much washing, however, will injure the aroma and 
flavor, but care should be taken not to have any butter-milk reinain. Keep 
butter in the granular state till on the butter-worker and salt on. Thin cream 
should not be churned at a low temperature, not under G 0 ‘\ while thick cream 
can be churned at 60^ to 55"". If thin cream were churned at 50^^ there would 
be a great loss of butter-fat in the butter-milk. 

Saltinff. —The amount of salt depends on the taste of the consumer. The 
average mu of salt is 3 to 4 per cent. For the British market |oz. to the 
pound of butter is the usual quantity. To make butter keep 2.1 per cent, of 
salt is just as efficacious as per cent. Use only the best salt, and weigh both 
salt and butter in order to get exact quantities. Butter should be reworked in 
six to eight hours ; if left over night it will be too long exposed to air, result¬ 
ing in the outside of the butter becoming ill-flavored. 
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Working the Butter. —The object of working butter is to free it from re¬ 
maining butter-milk and water, to mix salt through it evenly, and make the 
mass as solid as po'^siblc. The less labor with which these ends can be accom¬ 
plished the better for the butter. If well washed in the churn, little working 
will free it from the water left in. In all the processes of handling and work* 
ing butter the preservation of the grain ahould be kept in view. 

Coloring Butter, —When butter is very pale its market value is enhanced by 
coloring. This should abvays be done in the cream before churning, and it is 
best done with annattoine or some preparation of annatto. Richardson’s and 
Hanseirs are two reliable brands of coloring. No coloring should be added 
directly to the butter; it would be impossible to incorporate it evenly after 
churning. Artificial coloring should be sparingly used ; the added hue is 
seldom, if ever, equal to the natural one, and if it is a little too strong it dis¬ 
figures by giving an unnatural appearance 

Aeration of Milk.—The New Zealand Dairy Act provides that all milk 
intended for a cheese and butter factory must be passed through a cooler and 
aerator before being delivered. When tins is found to be so beneficial in a 
much cooler climate, how’ much more necessary is it in Australia, where a semi- 
tropical climate reigns for six months in the year. The quality of milk would 
bo improved bevond expectation. The main improvement would be found in 
the higher quality of the cheese and butter made. Milk producers svould benefit 
by the operation because their milk would then be in a fit condition to be re¬ 
ceived in any weather at the factories. Milk aerated and cooled will keep sweet 
fully twxlve hours longer than if left with animal odors and heat in it. ^ Cooling 
milk without aerating does not get rid of the “ cowy smell, but it must be 
exposed to a current of ])ure air. To do good work aerators must be of plain 
construction, so as to be easily kept clean. If they are not regubuly and ])ro- 
pcrly cleaned they will do more haun than good. A plain concern with a series 
of perforated tin gutters arranged a little above each other, fixed upoti a stand 
to which attach a small spout to deliver the milk into a can below, w^ould make 
a serviceable and cheap aerator. A receptacle of some kind placed above the 
aerator, out of which allow’ the milk to puss slowly over the perforated tins, and 
thus it will drip from one gutter to another, exposing every drop to the pure 
air. The aeration of milk should be done apart from all smells in a pure atmo¬ 
sphere. A slight breeze or draught wull greath improve the purifying process. 
Milk suppliers vshould be doubly careful in not allowing objectionable matter 
to collect in the crevices of milk cans. Skim milk and w'hey taken home, aiuL 
allow’ed to remain in the cans all day, the latter being roughly swilled out in 
the evening; such an uncleanly practi<*e, of course, has a deleterious effect on 
next day’s milk. All the good work that may be done by cooling and aerating 
can be undone by putting the new^ milk into cans not properly cleansed. It is 
a certainty that airing milk is of more value than cooling it, and experience 
shows that stirring with a dipper has a preservative effect. 

Preservativea. —1 am utterly opposed to the use of preservatives in milk. 
They impart an objectionable odor and precipitate the cream in small clots, 
besides alkalinity is introduced in the milk. Their use should be legislatively 
prohibited. At the present time the Danish Government is putting a Bill 
through Parliament absolutely forbidding their use. 

Payment for Milk hy Relative Value —The system of paying for milk 
according to its butter fat is becoming general and popular among milk pro¬ 
ducers and dairymen. At a recent conference of factory managers, at the 
Edendale Dairy School, N.Z., data were tabled which settled beyond doubt 
that milk showing 4 per cent, butter fat made superior cheese than did the 
milk of «3*f» test, besides such cheese had actually brought a higher price than 
the poorer test milk. In the dairy section of the Chicago World’s Fair 
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accurate data was got on this question. Milk from the various breeds of cows 
was thoroughly tested for cheese-making purposes, and it was found that 
cheese from Jersey milk brought a belter price than that of any other breed. 
The number of pounds of cheese from pounds of milk was not so great, but 
the"returns pound for pound were in favor of the Jersey. On the introduction 
of the Babcock system there usually arises a friction between suppliers and 
factory owners. To cope with this a greater amount of confidence must be 
placed in the managers. To gain such confidence managers must become 
thoroughly posted up in every branch of their business, both practical and 
theoretical. 


The best cow for the dairy is the one that will produce the greatest quantity 
of butter during the year in comparison wnth the amount of food consumed. 

It has been proved that rich food does not increase the percentage of butter- 
fats in milk, but it does increase the quantity of milk, which, being equally 
rich with that produced from poorer food, wdll naturally result in more butter. 
Therefore generous feeding results in more butter, though not richer milk. 

Pedigreed cows from good dairy breeds, when mated with pure-bred bulls 
of the same character, are far more likely to produce high-class dairy stock 
than any cross between a mongrel or common cow and a pure-bred dairy bull. 
In one case it is blind chance that would give a favorable result, in the other 
case it is a moral certainty. A half-bred bull should never be used to improve 
a dairy herd. 

Large-framed cows require a large quantity of food to maintain their flesh 
and frames, and above that they need food for the “ manufacture ” of milk. 
A good large cow would keep in the dairy yard perhaps seven years, and 
during all that time her bodily frame must be kept up witli food, and Anally 
she is sold to the butcher. Her skin would be w orth a little more than that of 
a smaller cow^ perhaps, and she might have a little more meat on her—old cow 
beef! But will her whole carcass repay the extra food consumed during the 
seven years? The small cow—Jersey, Ayrshire, or grade—will eat much less, 
give as much butter, her heifer calves (if resulting from a pure dairy-bred bull) 
will be worth much more than those from the large cow% and can be reared in 
less space and upon less food. Is it reasonable to a^k that a cow' shall be 
worked for seven years in the production of butter, and then be expected to 
make tender beef? 

Lucern for cows should be cut and left in the field for a few hours until 
wilted. This will prevent any taste or odor being imparted to the milk. 
Lucern hay should always be made when the plant is budding or just in 
flower. If left later the plant becomes woody. The hay should only be 
carted in the early morning or during cloudy but fine weather. Green lucern 
in alternate layers of a foot thick with cereals—such as barley, wheat, &tc.— 
placed in the silo will make excellent fodder for all kinds of stock. 

Dairymen who can find an acre or two of nice deep, rich, sandy alluvium 
on their farms, should grow parsnips and carrots for their cows. Mangolds, 
maize, sorghum, and pumpkins will also be found profitable to grow. 

One prolific cause of bad odors and offensive flavors in milk, cream, and 
butter is the presence near or about the milking sheds of strongly-smelling 
substances. The men who do the milking are not always particular to wash 
their hands after handling silage or other matters; sometimes the silage in the 
maitger is odorous. Stagnant water is occasionally attractive to cow s, and that 
will affect the milk. Anything whatever that possesses an odor will make 
the milk smell or taste badly if it is left near it for only a few minutes. 

Directly a cow shows signs of being “ out of sorts,'' find out what is tine 
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matter with tier. Thi« attention may sa\o gieat losb to the owner, and possibly 
may prevent the communication of disease to those wlio consume the products 
of the cow. Everyone knows now that many serious diseases of the liuman 
family are communicable from cattle to mankind, and therefore there is need 
for the greatest care in respect to the health of our (!ows. 

Large quantities of conclcnsed milk are still bt'ing imported into all of the 
Australasian colonics, and even Canada and the United States of America make 
the same complaint. Attempts have been made in New Zealand more than 
once to establish factories for condensed milk, and a very good article ^'as 
made; but the cost was too great and the trade too small to make the 
industry profitable The Swuss and other factories have the whole world for 
customers, and with such a market a very small margin of jirofit on each case 
will make a big aggregate by the end of a year. It w’ould be a big undertaking 
to try and drive foreign condensed milk out of the Australasian markets. 

The most progressive dairymen of Missouri expect their cows to each yield 
2e5lbs. of milk a day during the first 100 days, ‘iOlhs. during the second 100 
days, and lolbs. during the third, making a total of 0,0()i)lb4. in ,300 days, 
lea^dng sixty-five days for ret'uperation. With proper facilities for raising 
cream this milk, worked into butter, makes 240lbs. A very few dairymen 
make their cows yield an aveiage of 7,o00lbs. of milk a year, from which they 
make 300lhs. of butter. Much the greater number of cows kept for dairy 
purposes in the State yield less than 4,000lbs. of milk a year, ami from this the 
butter produced is less than 150lbs. 


SOIL FERTILITY. 

Many rears ago, at a meeting of farmers held in Adelaide, South Australia, 
the opinion wtis exjiressed that tlie soil in this colony was fertile to the (xmtrc 
of the earth, and that it w^as impossible to exhaust it. In confirmation, it was 
stated by one farmer that lie had grown twenty big cro])s of wheat consecutively 
on the same land, and that the last was as good as the first. That same land 
at the })resent day w'ill not produce even a hay crop, heeause it has been 
cropped too often with cereals without any compensation for the plant-food 
removed. Possibly some of the barle}-growers at Hog Bay, Kangaroo Island, 
could record longer experiences of continuous cropping without manuring, 
but tlie time always comes when the land will refuse to yield crops without 
compensation. 

There are certain laws of nature which prevail everywhere without change. 
In order that a plant may grow and develop its seeds there must be the 
material ready in the soil for that work. Nature can no more build up a plant 
or anything else without materials than a mason can build a stone house without 
stone and mortar. Nature also requites water to carry up the material, and a 
certain temperature and several other conditions to enable her to do the work 
jiroperly. The basal laws in agriculture are as follow:— 

1. A soil is only fertile when it contains sufficient of all the matters requisite 
for the support of plant life, and these must exist in an available form. 

2. With every crop taken from the soil a portion of those plant-foods is 
removed. A small proportion of a few of those constituents is restored slowly 
by atmosjiheric influences; but most of the mineral matters have been removed 
permanently, and must he restored by means of chemical or commercial 
fertilisers. 

3. The organic constituents of the soil, capable of fermentation, may be 
afterwards volatilised by heat, and thus may be lost. This loss can be 
prevented by cultivation, keeping the surface pulverised and loose so that the 
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air can enter. The loose dry soil will the ammonia^ and will also 

abstiact considerable nitrogenous matter from the air. If no plant product 
and no animal or animal product is ever removed from the land its fertility will 
remain undiminished, and the same will be the case if the full constituents of 
any crop removed arc restoicd in the form of soluble manures. 

d. The manures produced on the farm, although of great value, aie not 
sufficient in thenmelves to maintain fertility in the soil. The deficient elements 
are ])rincipHlly phospliatcs, potash, and some otliers of minor importance, 
though necessary. 

The farmer must not treat his farm as a mine, but rather as a bank. There 
are limited dejiosits in his soil, and these deposits will give him good intere.st 
when manipulated properly; but he must maintain, and where possible, add 
to the principal deposits in his bank, so that hisinteiest may be larger and more 
certain. No mine can be inexhaustible, because tlie minerals do not grow, and 
every ton removed decreases the total bulk. Neither is an account at a bank 
jieiinanent where drafts are constantly made upon the principal without any 
deposits b(‘ing made. So, with the soil, for every pound of phosphoric acid, 
potash, or other matter removed in a crop of w'heat, or herd of live stock or 
other product, at least an equivalent must be restored in the shape of com¬ 
mercial or chemical fertiliser. 

A misehi('\ous and false impression has been enterUiined by some people 
that tl){‘ rain, especially near tho coast, restores evcr\thing that has been taken 
out of tlie soil by crops and flocks and herds. It is true that in some localities 
whole there is a heavy rainfall—say 4()in.—somo9lbs. or lOlbs. of nitrogen ])er 
acr(' may be returned annually ; but a single wheat crop will remove about 48lbs. 
of this material from each acre in addition to the phosphoric acid, potash, lime, 
and several other ingrediimts which would not be returned to the soil by rain 
or atmosphere during hundreds of years. 

I’he quantity of phosphates, nitrates, and potash required by any crop may 
lie comji iratively small, and tlie analysis of a soil may^ show a relatively^ large 
proportion, but it all depends upon the solubility and availableiiess of those 
substances as to whetlu r the soil is or is not fertile. Phosphoric acid, for 
imeaiice, lakes up lime in combination, and the greater the proportion of lime 
the moie insoluble or unavailable is the compound. Then moisture plays a most 
important jinrt. Plant-food can only be carried in solution. If there is not 
sufficient water in the soil the plant-food cannot he dissolved, nor can it be 
transferred from the soil to the various parts of the plants; and if the plant-food 
is insoluble in water it remains in the soil till natural agencies in that soil break 
up the combinations and render it soluble in water. Whilst this is being 
brought about the plant is starved. 


SUPERIOR VALUE OF LARGE HEAVY SEED. 

Messis, Gilbert H. Hicks and John C. Dabney, First Assistant and Assistant 
Botanists, Division of Botany, IJ.S. nepartmeut of Agriculture, have been 
experimenting with heavy' seeds and light seeds of several vaiieties. The 
results veiify the conclusion arrived at long ago by gardeners and faianers. In 
every resjxct the plump, well-developed, matured seeds gave the best results. 
I'he plants were more robust, taller, stronger, developed more ra])idly, had 
more and stronger roots, and bore heavier crops of plump good seeds than 
w’ero obtained from the lighter seeds. The various seeds were sown side by 
side in pots of soil exactly of equal composition, and treated alike in e^ery 
respect. Observations were made from day to day, and photographs taken 
frequently of the competing plants, and the conclu'-ion arrived at w'a.s that it 
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does not pay to sow inferior seed. Some farmers here have sown shrivelled 
wheat and have declared that they could see no difference between the crops 
raised from such seed and those raised from good plump seed. Such conclusions 
are of no value whatever imless the experiments have been conducted simul¬ 
taneously, upon soil alike in every respect, and weights, measurements, and 
comparisons of the competing crops have been most carefully taken. It would 
be a strange thing indeed if >vheat should be the exception to everything that 
has been cultivated during centuries. It has been the accepted rule that “like 
produces like/’ and that the best seeds of all plants and the best animals of 
all live stock must be selected fur })ropagation and cultivation. These remarks 
are very seasonable, because the present is the proper time to select seeds of 
our various crops for next season’s sowing. Only the finest and best heads of 
maize and sorghums should be selected for seed purposes; and the same holds 
good in respect to cereals and all other crops that are grown. 


CHEAP FARM GATES, 

“ Time is money,” says an ancient proverb. Some people lose a great deal 
of time in taking down and putting up slip-panels, or tying knots in wires, 
where they could quite easily substitute a cheap gate, wdiich could be opened in 
half a minute jind be effectually closed within as short a time. For ingress and 
egress to or from a paddock seldom used for vehicular or other traffic a simple 
contrivance like this would be much handier than the clumsy slip-panels:— 



GATE CLOSED. GATE OPEN, 

Here it will be noted that the wires have been cut alongside one of the posts 
and affixed to an iron bar or stout stake, pointed at the lower end. The wires 
are securely fixed, at the proper distances a])art, to the bar or stake. When 
opened, the pointed end of the stake is placed in a hole in the end of a stump 
sunk in the ground at a convenient spot; and when the panel is clovSed the 
lower end of the bar or stake is held in a loop of wire fixed to the adjacent post, 
whilst the top is fastened by a clamp or loop. 

The next idea is the writer’s improvement upon an American sliding gate:— 



This requires two posts at each side. In place of hinges the gate slides upon 
two short bars affixed to two posts set at an angle. It would be better to 
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substitute a couple of rollers. At the other end the gate, when shut, slides 
between two posts, set opposite to each other, and rests upon a short bar or 
support, llie reader is supposed to be standing inside the enclosure, and if he 
wishes to open the gate he will slide it along to the right until half the length 
is reached, and then he will walk backward to the right until the gate stands 
at right angle with the two posts. This gate may be made of deal or round rough 
timber, but the top and bottom rails should be of straight wood. The artist 
has made a slight mistake in the drawing. The diagonal strut of the gate 
should be aifixed to the under side of the top rail, and not to the dropping 
style, or end piece. Where barbed wire is used in the fence, the hanging style 
and the dropping style (or two end pieces) of ordinary gate should be extended 
above the top bar and the bottom bar, so that barbed wire may be stretched at 
both bottom and top of the gate, to prevent pigs crawling beneath the gate, or 
horses and cattle stretching over the top. 

The necessity for hinges can be done away with by adopting devices similar 
to these shown below :— 




In every case the hanging stjle of the gate rests upon a short stump, buried 
in the ground and bored to receive it. The hanging style should preferably be 
made of hard wood, or, if of soft wood, should have a shoe of iron, or be 
provided with an iron peg. In some cases the top of the hanging style is 
retained by an iron loop; in others, either an iron peg or the end of the style 
is retained by a block of wood, or a staple, or by a natural limb of the tree 
forming the post. 


THE FARM. 

SEASONABLE NOTES, 

Wiitim for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry^ 

Bt W. Lowkie, M.A , B.Sc., Pbincival Rosewoethy 

AGKICTTLTUKikL COLLEGE. 

The harvest is past, and let us hope the last of the scries of dry years which 
has befallen us has gone with it. 

There is now a time on the average farm when w'ork may proceed more 
leisurely, and when many odds and ends may be attended to. For example— 
dam-sinking may be done; dam.s^ unfortunately already dry, may be cleaned 
out; fencing put in thorough repair; gates made and hung ; buildings white¬ 
washed ; doors, gates, &c., painted where necessarys or tarred; harness over¬ 
hauled and repaired; and implements and machines cleaned, repaired, and 
painted. 

If rain falls during the summer the fallows should have the benefit of a 
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light working following immediately on it. Excellent results follow the 
practice of having all the teams at work as often as the land is in nice working 
condition. Every instance of such working tells to advantage in the succeed¬ 
ing crops, and is profitable. After summer rains, and where the land can be 
ploughed in summer, even in the absence of rain, it is found to be good 
practice by many farmers to lift land lightly that is intended to be thoroughly 
fallowed in the succeeding winter. The first rains go into such prepared land 
well, and a better germination of weeds to' be ploughed in with the first fallow 
furrow is secured. Some lands, indeed many lands, suffer from being ploughed 
dry, and the working is in other instances not remunerative, but after rains it 
is all gain to have every horse on the farm at work as long as the land 
continues to work lightly. 

Men who are fortunate enough to have summer crops succeeding will take 
the opportunity to ru i the horse hoe through them now. On the College farm 
these crops have again failed. Nothing, not even stink wort, will grow in the 
face of such drought. 

Where maize has succeeded it will be fit for chaffing for silage in January 
and February, and where there is more than is rccpiired for immediate use this 
is an excellent way in which to conserve the excess. Where irrigation or the 
climate allows of successive sowings it is to be preferred to feed each block as 
it matures. 

In most districts w'here there is feed on the pastures now it is dry or begin¬ 
ning to get dry, and it is very important for men who make dairying a prominent 
part of their practice, to avoid letting the milk yields go down by using such 
dry forage. Ensilage mafle in the spring should be fed right away if Kumm(‘r 
crops are not available. If dry feed has to be resorted to at an) time lot it be 
later in the year, bur in the meantime it is to be endeavored to keep uj) a supply 
of succulent forage for the cows in milk. 

Sheep, where there is a supply of water, may be turned on stubbles, and w ill 

be found to go along splendidly as long as the stubbles and water hold out. 

I referred above to the desirability of going over the implements ihorouglily at 
this time of the year. Of course it is not suggested that in the busiest season 

one may be contented to go on with implements with bolts loose, bearings 

worn, and wheels describing tortuous courses. “ A stitch in time saves nine,” 
for one part loose or disjointed involves abnormal wear on otlu'r part**, and 
neglect of a small breakage or loosening w'hen it first occurs may lead to 
considerable expense on the implement later which might have been avoided. 
W'e do not always mualise the amount of capital represented by the implemt nts 
on an average farm. It will be readily gi*anted that £400 makes no extravagant 
display in tlie implement shed of even a relatively small farm, and a farm of 
1,000 acres cannot be sufficiently equipped with modern implements necessary 
for the best results for less than twice that amount. There is and l»as been 
a very rapid evolution of agricultural implements, everyone knows, during the 
last few generations, and second-hand implements are often out of date. It is 
thus good judgment to buy the best in the first instance, not necessarily some 
new unapproved invention, but a machine of the type which well-informed 
practice has ])ut to the test and approved. Often, also, and that more 
especially in complicated machines, a second Jiand implement is a dear pur¬ 
chase. One may take it that on the average the implements on the farm 
represent £450 to £500 capital. To lessen the annual depreciation of this 
equipment becomes an important item in successful management, and the 
£20-note which may be saved is appreciable to an agriculturist, even in 
times the least depressed. 

Now is the time to clean uo implements thoroughly, to grease w^earing 
surfaces, to clean bearings, to dissolve off old cloggings, to renew parts that 
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seem likely soon to give way when put into use, and to have the implement 
painted and carefully shedded. I find chocolate a good color for farm imple¬ 
ments. I tried it extensively after reading an article by Primrose McConnel, 
in which it was recommended as one of the best colors for use on the farm ; 
and 1 am satisfied that it wears well. It is not gay or gaudy, but it does not so 
readily change as some colors more generally adopted. 

Time can also be found on many farms to burn lime during the next few 
weeks and add it to the claypans and patches of stiffest soil. I believe carting 
the fine limy powder underlying the malice so generally and spreading it on the 
claypans without burning will be found profitable; and a few slack days might 
be usefully occupied at this work, though of course the benefit is not in any 
way so marked as by the use of quicklime. 


FRESH V, ROTTED FARMYARD MANURE. 

In careful experiments conducted at the Canadian experimental fanns during 
nine years it has been found that barnjmrd manure gave better results right 
through tliaii any eommerciul fertilisers, though a eonsiderahle variety of the 
latter were tried. Careful tests were made during the nine 3 ’ears of the 
relative effects (»f fresli and rott(*(l barnyard manure, and the following arc the 
average results: — 

Whoat Itail(‘y. Oatrt, 

Well-rotted manure .. 19*3t}Sbu8h, 32’36jt>ii8h. 43’2ibush. 

Frosh manure ............ l9'29buMb. 33'43bu8h. .iO'S^bush. 

7'hc area of the plots wms one-twmiitieth of an acre (2 sq. rods); at the rate 
of 15 tons of manure per acre being applied. In each case the \ield of straw 
front the plots manured with fresh manure was greater than from the rotted 
manure. The manure was a mi.xture in nearly equal proportions of horse and 
cow dung, and was lightly ploughed under as soon as possible after being 
spread. With maixe and carrots fresh manure apj)ears to give best results, but 
with mangolds and tut nips the result is the other way. In individual years the 
results differ somewhat, hut the average for the whole series ivS as shown. In 
an analysis of fresh and well-rotted manure it was found that 8 , 000 lbs. of 
manure shrunk in weight in one year to 2,659lbs., and that while the well- 
rotted manure was, weight for wciglit, richer than the fresh manure, the loss in 
rotting more than counterbalanced this. In 8 , 000 lbs. of fresh manure there 
was found 41 Bibs, nitrogen, 24*8lbs. phosphoric acid, and (>0-81l)s. potash, 
against 23 (UbwS nitrogen, I9*5lbs. phosphoric acid, and 39*8lbs. potash in the 
2,r)591b.s. of rotted manure. 


TREE LUCERN (CYTISUS PROLIFERUS). 

Amongst the many plants introduced into South Australia during the past 
fifteen years for fodder purposes, probably the so-called “ Tagasaste ’’ has 
excited as much interest as any, and many extravagant virtues have been 
claimed by its enthu.sia 8 tic advocates, while it has been as heartily condemned 
by those who have failed with it. 

The late Dr. Schoinburgk, when director of the Adelaide Botanic Garden, 
introduced Cydsus proliferus to South Australia under the name of ‘‘Taga<*aste/’ 
and for many years it went xiuder this name. It was found, however, that the 
true Tagasaste was another variety, Cytisus palmensis, and the name of C. 
proliferus was altered in this colony to “ Tree Lucern/* which was considered 
appropriate, and by this name it will be referred to. In the Canarj^ Islands it 
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IS known as “ Escabon/^ and, according to authorities, is regarded as being of 
less value than the true Tagasaste, which is^ a very leafy plant, and almost 
destitute of the silky whitish hairs of the tree lucem. 

Like all Canary Island plants, both varieties send down very long tap roots 
deep into the soil, and are thus enabled to withstand long periods of drought. 
Light open soils are most suitable for its growth ; stagnant water about the 
roots is fatal; and frost will severely injure the young plants. As a fodder 
plant it has been condemned by many in Australia without giving it a fair trial. 
As with many other valuable foods, stock frequently do not take very readily 
to it at first, but after they become used to it they eat it greedily. As a break- 
wind for garden or orchard it is one of the best of plants, being a rapid, thick 
grower, and even close to the sea stands the cutting winds without any 
apparent injury. 

The accompanying illustration is from a photograph of a six-year-old hedge 
at Mr. A. B. Robin^s homestead, Paragrove, Nuriootpa, and shows the habit 
of growth and size in suitable soil. As will be noticed, the bashes are laden 
with blossom, which supplies splendid bee forage, and the lower part has been 
eaten away by horses and cows. 



Mr. Robin furnislies the following particulars concerning the cultivation of 
this plant, and his experience with it as a fodder plant. 

Seed should be sown during the summer months in sheltered 
beds where the plants can be attended to. It is a good plan to soak the seed 
in hot water previous to sowing ; but in this case care must be taken to keep 
the soil moist, or the seed will malt. By sowing in the summer when the 
ground is warm, strong plants will be obtained for setting out in June or July. 
Plants should not be set out, however, until 5in. or Oin. high. Another method 
is to sow the seed where the plants are to remain, puttiifg in about six seeds in 
each place. Any surplus plants may be removed to fill up blanks or to extend 
the plantation. 
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/Sofl —Light sandy soils are especially adapted for tree lucern, which, how¬ 
ever, also thrives well on limestone, gravelly, or any loamy soil, provided the 
drainage is good. Stiff clay or other heavy soil and rich moist alluvials are 
most unsuitable. Any excess of moisture is fatal to the plant. Owing to it 
being slow of growth during the first year, there is no danger of the plant 
becoming a nuisance on land required for other crops, as by turning stock in 
on the young plants when other feed is scarce, they will be eaten out of 
existence. 

[/ses ,—This is one of the best of breakwinds, and for this purpose should 
be planted in a single row about 6 ft. apart, and at least 25fr. from the nearest 
fruil-trees or vines The trimmings will make a considerable quantity of 
useful feed. For fodder purposes only, plant about 3ft. or 4ft. apart each 
way. When the plants arc once esttiblished they make rapid progress, and 
yield heavy crops of nutritious fodder. Horses, cattle, and sheep become very 
fond of it, and do wtU on it. In dry w^eather, Mr. Robin states he feeds his 
horses almost exclusively upon it, and the saving in cost of hay, especially 
wlien at £6 per ton, is great. Htock require some time to get used to it in 
many cases, and, if offered old, woody stuff, will refuse it unless nearly starving. 
It is most important to remember that to get young su(*culent growth the bushes 
must be kept well cut back. During the last quarter of the year, when it is in 
seed, it is net so suitable for feeding. Man}" farmers in the drier parts of the 
colony have reported favorably on the value of tree lucern, and even during 
the excessively dry seasons just experienced it has made good growth. Failure 
is generally due to want of knowledge as to soil, treatment, &c. As a honey- 
producer this plant deserves the attention of apiarists, as it blooms freely 
when other flowers are scarce, and remains in blossom for a long time. 

Mr. C\ Grieve, of Grieveston, Truio, in writing to Mr Robin about this 
fodder in May last, said—1 have experienced no difticulty in getfing horses, 
cattle, and sheep to eat it, and only regret I have not 600 acres planted. It is 
simply marvellous tlie way it resists drought and keeps on growing. I believe 
it to be one of the best of fodder bushes. A good many people have told me 
their stock uill not oat it, but I have seen horses refuse the best of gieen 
lucern when first fed to them. With tree lucern many cut off a branch and 
offer it their horses, and because it is not eaten straight aw'ay they con¬ 
demn it.*^ 

As an ornamental plant, tree lucern is worthy of a place in every shrubbery. 


CAinttPiLLAiiH, - It has been stated that the following will prevent injury to 
cabbages, grass, and other plants by caterpillars, whieli tra\el in imriads from 
field to field;-Slack IfiOlbs. lime, sift it through a fine sieve, and mix 
thoroughly with llh. of Blundell’s pure Paris green. Sjirinkle this mixture 
over ever) part of the jiiants likely to he affected. Gas tar, lib. poured drop 
by drop into 5galls boiling uater, constantly stirring till all is dissolved; then 
mix with lOOgalls water, and sprayed on all parts of tlie plants, will keep the 
caterpillars away. 

Cabbage Oaterpiliaiis.— Dr. Jas. Fletcher, F.R.S.C., kc.. Entomologist 
to the Canadian Department of Agriculture, reports that few insects are more 
readily controlled than the caterpillars of the small white cabbage moth 
(Pieris rapm). The best remedy is Pyrethrum powder mixed with four 
times its weight of common fiour, and then kept in a tightly-closed vessel for 
twenty-four hours until the poisonous principle has permeated the whole 
mixture. A small quantity of this mixture dusted over the affected plants 
very quickly destroys the caterpillars, as Pyrethrum or insect powder kills by 
contact either dry or as a decoction. 
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North distri(;t. (.Wipetitors must be not less than 15 nor more than 18 years 

of age, and must com})ete in that district in which is situated the school last 

attended. Full particulars obtainable on application at office of Minister of 

Education and Agriculture. t t -n 

® J. Lanodon Bonython, 

Chairman Council of Agricultural College. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 

(Old Exhibition Grounds, Frome-road, Adelaide.) 

Head Master; Mr. Andrew Ferguson. 

Boys of 12 years of age, who have obtained a Compulsory Certificate, or 13 
and upwards, without it, arc received at this School, and instructed in the 
following subjects:—Advanced Arithmetic, Algebra, Plane Geometry, Mensu- 
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ration and Land Surveying* Mechanical Drawing, Composition, English 
Literature, Agriculture (Theoretical ai»d Praaical), Fruit Culture, Viticulture, 
Chemistry (Theoretical and Practical), Carpentry, and Smith’s Work. 

The course is so designed as to fit hoys to enter the Agricultural College, at 
Rosewovthy. or the School of Mines and Industries, when they reach the 
required age. The classes in Chemistry and Carpentry are conducted at the 
'School of Mines. 

Fee, Is. per week. 


PRODUCE EXPORT BRANCH. 

Port Adelaide Depot: Ocean Steamers Wharf. 

London Depot: Mill Buildings, Upper Thames-street. 

The object of the department in establishing these depots is to afford to the 
agrieulturi.st a ready means of finding new markets for his produce. 

By combining their sliipments, small producers are enabled to forward their 
jiroduce at the same rates as those which are charged on wholesale consign¬ 
ments. 

The department will, when required by the consignor, undertake to receive 
and prepare produce for shipment, engage freight, insure, ship, and arrange 
for selling in the world's markets. 

By moans of the facilities afforded the department, not only have more 
satisfactory ]>rice8 been obtained by producers abroad, but a congested home 
market has been relieved. 

T'he depot at Port Adelaide is fitted with refrigerating machinery of the 
most approved type, and jnovided with exten'*ive cool storage accommodation, 
and has been largely used hy producers to ship butter, lambs, pork, poultry, 
fruit, wine, and various other products. 

Further additions will shortlj be made to the depot, which will enable the 
department to deal with 800 lambs t)er day. ainl will have s})ace to store from 
12,000 to lo.OOO carcasses, .so that every advantage can bo given to slii])pers 
for shipping large quantities of frozen meat. 

Since the first .shipment of lambs in IBDo, this industry has made consider¬ 
able strides. Last season 10.#>00 carcasses of lambs were shipped to London, 
and tho prices obtained have been on the whole satisfactory. 

There is every reason to believe that there will be a very large and profitable 
export trade in rabbits. The season commences at the beginning of March. 
The actual cost of placing a rabbit on the Eiiglish market is from 2Jd. to d.J-d., 
according to the size, and W'hether shipped in the fur or skinned, so that from 
fid. to 9d. each in London should leave a sufficient margin to induce the 
establishment of a permanent trade. 

In consequence of the care exercised by the depot officers in handling and 
shipping fruit, the export of apples has made considerable progress. For 
particulars as to most suitable varieties to export, cost, &o., see article on 
“ Export of Fresh Fruit in the Journal of Ayriculhtrc and Industry for 
January.” 

The manager of the fjondon dep6t writes, saying that during the last six 
months a very considerable number of new customers have been obtained for 
the dep6t wines. 

Our wines are making splendid progress in I^iverpool and Glasgow, and many 
of the best London restaurants are selling the wines. Encouraging accounf.^ 
also come irotn India, and agents express themselves as well satisfied with South 
Australian wines. 
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In the case of persons having no agents in England, the departn^ent wUl 
undertake the sale of any produce consigned throux:h the Export Dep6t; and 
as soon as the account sales aie received a copy thereof, together with a 
remittance for the net result, will at once be forwarded to the owner of the 
goods. 

Goods intended for sale through the London depot are carefully examined 
by Government experts, who, when satisfied with the quality and mode of 
packing, give certificates to this effect, which, together with the shipping docu¬ 
ments, are dispatched to the manager of the London depot. The desire of the 
Government is to raise the quality to meet the lequireraents of the English 
market, which is calculated to result with advantage to the producer and the 
reputation of the colony generally. 

Information as to the resources and trade of South Australia may be obtained 
in London from the Hon. Thomas Playford, Agent-General, or from Mr. E. 
Burney Young, the manager of the London depot; and details with regard to 
the working of the Export Branch and Dep6t, at I^ort Adelaide, from the 
manager. 


SOt’TH AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL OF MINES AND INDUSTRIES, 
NOKTH-TEKliACE. ADELAIDE. 

Membkks of Counctl. 

J. Langdon Bonython, Esq., J.P, (President). 

A. Adamson, Esq., J.P. 

Hon. J. G. Bice, M.L.C. 

Professor Bragg, M.A. 

Hon. D. M. Charleston, M.L.G. 

L. Grayson, E!sq.. J.]\ 

11. Hooper, Esq., M.P. 

J. C. F. Johnson, Esq., A.I.M.K. 

A. Poynton, Esq., M.P. 

R. K. E. Rogers, Esq., J.P. 

Theo. Scherk, Elsq., M.P. 

Staff. 

Professor Tate, F.G.S, 

S. Hughes, H.Se., Registrar and Curator of the Museum. 

A. J. Higgin, Metallurgical Instructor. 

Thos. E\>rsaith, Mechanical Instructor. 

Ei. W. Hawker, M.A , Mining Instructor. 

W. 8. Mackenzie, Wh.Sc., Engineering Instructor, 

J, Dalhy, B.A., Mathematical Instructor* 

G. A. Goyder, F C.S., Analyst and Assayer. 

The school year consists of three terms. The first term of 1898 will com¬ 
mence on E^ebruary 14th. 

The Council grant diplomas of Associate of the School in the departments 
of Mining, Metallurgy, and Mechanical Engineering. 

Two entrance scholarships are offered for competition in February of each 
year, one for intending regular day students and the other for intending regular 
evening students. 

Concessions in railway fares are granted to students attending the school. 
E'urther particulars may be obtained on application to the Registrar, North- 
terrace. By direction of the Council, 

J. Langpon Bokyxhokt, President 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICUI/rUKAL SOCIETIES-^ 
GRANTS.IN-AID. 

Office of the Minister of Agriculture, Adelaide, December 17, 1897. 
Applications from Agricultural, Horticultural, and Field Trial Societies 
claiming to participate in the vote for aid to such societies should be forwarded 
before January 31, 1898. The balance-sheet sent with the application must 
be for the year ended December 31, 1897, 

The prize-list for current year should be sent when published, 

John A. Oockbukn, Minister of Agriculture. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTR4TIVK OF LOCAL INDUSTRIES. 

Prizes of £5, £3, and £l are offered for the best set of six ])hotographs, 
half [date size or over, illustrative of the export industries of South Australia. 
The competitive collections arc to be sent in an) time before noon of the 31st 
March, 1898, addrc'^sed to the Department of Agriculture, Adelaide, enclosed 
in an envedope, and marked with a nom de plume on the lower portion of the 
left-hand corner. The name of the competitor must, be enclosed in the 
envelope. The photographs must illustrate some vSbige in the growth pre¬ 
paration or manufacture of articles for export, and may deal with one industry 
or with several industries. No prize will necessarily be awarded. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 

On Wednesday afternoon the distribution of prizes to the pupils of the 
recently-established Agricultural School took place in the schoolroom. Old 
Exhibition Building. Those present included the Minister of Pklucation and 
Agriculture (Hon. Dr, Cbckburn), the Hon. Gregor McGregor, M.L.C., 
Messrs. J. Miller, W. H. Carpenter, J. W. C-astine, F, J, Hourigan, and I. 
MacGillivray, M.P.^s, Mr. L. W. Stanton (Chairman of the Board of Inspectors s 
and Inspector Whitham. 

The Hka.1) Master, Mr. A. Ferguson, road his annual report, as follows:— 

In [iresonting the first roi>ort of the school, I am plonsod to state that since the opening 
day tho attendance has been steadily increasing. We began with nineteen boys on June 
7th, and we have now an average attendance of more than forty. In all sixty-six boys 
have passed through the school, and our roll number is now fifty-seven. The school is 
intended to bridge over the gap existing between our public schools and the lioseworthy 
Agricultural College and tlie {School of Mines and Industries. Ami while hoping that 
many students will find their way to these institutions, we also hope to keep in touch with 
our public schools. The school is receiving much support from practical men, who sec the 
possibility of the institution doing good work in the direction of manual training and 
fitting boys for occupations other than clerks. The need of a special agricultural educa¬ 
tion is now generally recognised. Farming is becoming more and more a profession which 
demands special skill, and calls forth all the natural resources a man possesses, and he will 
best succe^ whose previous training has been such as will enable him to use his skill to 
the best advantage. An education including an elementary knowledge of the sciences is 
very desirable for every boy for its own sake, but it is absolutely necessary if he is to b<^ 
placed at an Agricultural College where the sciences are taught. We do not attempt, nor 
is it desirable, to turn out carpenters, chemists, entomologists, t>r expert botanists. By 
science teaching we wish to train boys to observe accurately, to reason (mrefully, to be 
honest and trutJhful, to judfo dispassionately, and to avoid hasty generalisations. Wc wdsh 
to teach them to be self-renant and self-sacrificing. Let me refer now to the work done at 
the (K^ool during the last six montlis. We began late in the year, tho boys had done 
very little manual labor, antt were mere novices with the spade, but with that enthusiasm 
so characteristic of youth, they set to work with great vigor, and its a result they now do 
very satisfactory work, and are greatly benefited by this outdoor work physically and 
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mentally. (Ireat interest has been taken in the experimental jilots in tlio held, all of 
which wen; earei’ully attended by the pupils, and inmih valuable information was gained 
in watching the progn'ss of the growing crops. Good jiractical work has boon done in 
vine-pruning and cultivation. The vineyard at the Asylum was placed at our disposal, 
and a splendid lesson on pruning was given the bo^ s by Professor Perkins. On several 
occasions since the vineyard has been visited, and, assisted by Mr. Quinn, many valuable 
hints have been aiMiuired in A'ine-pruning. We have established nursery plots in con¬ 
nection with the orchard, and intend to roar all the tri'cs wa require. Prac.tical lessons in 
propagating fruit trees hy grafting and budding will bo given. Mathematics, drawing, 
arithmetic, and mensuration occup)'^ a iironiinent position on the timetahlo, and spelling 
and composition are not neglected. Ghemistry and carpentry arc taken at the Schodl of 
Mines and Industries. Tlie work is thoroughly enjoyed by the pupils, and very good 
progress is being made in both .subji'cts. Wliat 1 shall now have to say wdll b<‘ of 8p(>cial 
interest to the boys. As most of you are aware, we have just iiasscd through tlio ordeal 
of ail examination, and as usual some have acquitted themselves well and others not so 
creditably. The examiners were l*rofessors Lowrieand Perkins and Messrs. J. A. Haslam, 
G. (fumn, and A. E. G. Keynolds. 

The dux of the school is Lloyd lligginbottom, who wins the prize presented by Mr. J. 
Darling. Toni Whillas was a good second, and was only a few nuirks behind. Ernest 
Hubble secures first prize in the; II. Division and Leslie Furlong in the 1. Division. The 
prize for fieldwork, given by Mr. Norman, was w'on by John Adams, of Sinithlicld. 
Sfiencer Ising obtained the highest number marks in the examination bearing directly on 
the work done on the field, ami wins Mr. Norman’s prizi;. 'rom Whillas obtained the 
highest number of marks in agriculture, viticulture, and fruit culture, and so takes Mr. 
Miller’s prize. The good-eondin t piize, presented by ^Ii. W. (5. Rigby, goes to Frank 
Bachelor, of Salisbury. This award, I think, will give getieial satisfaction, (’harlcs 
Gilbert obtained tht‘ highest niimher of iiiatks for homework. Tom Wliiilas obtained Dr. 
( kx'kburn’s prize. 

The Ministek oe AfautMTi/mtE, after expressing his pleasure at tbesiatisfac- 
tory nature of the report, said the school was one of those little germs that, like 
the famous mustard seed, would grow into a great tree. There were not many 
boys at present in the school, hut there were more than it was projihcsicd they 
would have. Every new movement, whether for good or evil, had its enemies, 
who said that it was a “ fad,” and would not succeed; but, as was usual, he was 
glad they had falsified the croakers. They had started with nineteen boys, and 
now there were fifty-seven boys. Nine had left, but tlie majority had gone 
because they had secured work to do ; and he believed what they had lojirnt in 
the school had placed them in a less unfavorable position for emjdoyment than 
they otherwise would have been, and he looked forward to the time when any 
young man who had been a pupil at the school would be sought after ; because 
at the school they would have practical education which would teach them 
useful things, and which would give them good judgment and powers of discern¬ 
ment. The present school Avas only one of the many schools that were to be 
started. Mr.Miller might be said to be the father of the system, and he had 
the co-operation, among others, of all the members present. It was not enough 
to teach the children the three R’s, which was done at the primary schools. 
If the} were going to be a great nation, 1110}’must take the pupils a good deal 
further. When that school had been proved beyond all possibility of doubt a 
succiLss, and the other schools at Jamestown, and he hoped at Naracoorle, 
had been proved to be a success, tlien they would scatter the schools right 
through the country; and, \rhenevcr there Avas a primary school in an agricul¬ 
tural or industrial district, there would be a chance for the boys ^oing on 
and getting a secondary education. If Great Britain and her colouic.s ivcre 
not going to lose their place in the race, they must see to it. At present thepr 
had competitors outpacing them at over}’ stride. Germany was upon tlieir 
heels, and if they did not take care she would pass them. Germany was 
accelerating her national advance by liberal, industrial, technical education, so 
that wherever there was an assembly of boys there vras a standpipe of 
knowledge from which the waters of life could be drawn by ever} one who 
was thirsty for information. It should be the same here, and it should never 
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cease until everyone was satisfied. Wherever boys could learn, it should be 
the duty of the State to give them the opportunity to do so. He thanked the 
School of Mines and other institutions which had assisted the school. E> ery 
inducement would be given to those at other schools to attend the. Agricultural 
School for two or three days in the week, and take part in the work. He 
thanked those wdio had given prizes, and he himself would give a pound’s 
worth of carpenter's tools to the boy wdio was selected by his con^rades 

A referendum was taken, and the prize fell to T. Whillas. 

The Hon. G. McGiikoor, M.L.C., and Messrs. 1. MacGilliviiay, J. W. 
Castjnk, F. J. IIourigan, and W. H.Cakpentlr, M.1\’s, spoke eulogistieally 
upon the management of the school, and the advantages that would be derived 
by the pupils and the colony generally from the institution. 

Master L, Higchn'uottom, the dux of the school, thanked the visitors for 
their attendance. • 

The Minmster of Education expressed his thanks to the Board of 
Inspectors for the way in which they had interpreted what they believed lo be 
the wishes of the Legislatun* in regard to the school. 'J'hey had spared no 
time or trouble in the matter. He mentioiieil that next }ear there would he 
two assistant teachers in the school who would be able to assist Mr. Ferguson, 
and they would acquire such knowledge of the methods of the school that they 
would he able to go into the country and assist in the schools to be established 
there. 

Mr. L. W. Stanton said he was jileased their small efforts to find out the 
requirements of the school had met with a])preciation. They had taken a great 
deal of interest in the school, because it wa.s established very shortly after they 
came into office. 

Cheers were given for the Minister, the Inspectors, and prize givers, and the 
Head Master, and before leaving the visitors inspected the work of the scholars. 


FARM PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandferd & (loinp;iDy report:— December 23rd, 1807. 

The wheat Imrvost, sueli as it is, 1ms been gathered thiougheut tin* earlier and drier 
j)(»rtiuus of the colony, with tlie result tliat even the h>^^ estimate |u('\iousl\ foriiu'd has 
hardly heon realised, some districts that a little tiim* ago VNt*re ('xpeeted to give three or 
four husliels hardl)’^ doing more than letuming seed. On ilie other hand, the Hills and 
South-East districts, the luth*i espeiaally, are iiaving oiu* of the host seasons t'ver 
experil inched. As they do not, how'ovor, go in (‘xteiisively for wheat, this will Imt little 
influence the sciiisou’s average, whieh throughout the colony now, in the eontlicting 
opinions of experts, seems to he somewhere hctweeii 3biish. and 3^)11811. Preliminary 
arrangements have hmi made to provide farmers with seed for coming season in districts 
that have this year again proved a failure. Whatever other faults may he found with ■ 
our agrieuHurists in the* drier parts of tlie colony, they are not dofleient in pluck and 
hoi^cdulness, and well deserve the rt>ward that may ho tlieir portion should this prov e to 
ho the last, as prophesied hy some, of the present cycle of dry seasons. With early 
rains, the probabilities are that we shall have an increased area sown. Moanwliile, W'© 
must wait for the breaking up of the present drought before furtlier spemilating upon 
the possibilities of the future. 

The wide difference existing between buyers* and sellers' ideas of value of wheat that we 
referred to in our last has scarcely yet been bridged over, so that little business is passing. 

Flour has cased about 208., whilst offal linos are also slightly lower, with prospect 
during coming month of considerable reduction, as mills throughout the country districts 
resume operations. Growing feed generally is good, even in many parts where the croiis 
have failed; the decimation of stock a year ago of course will largly account for this. 
Local supplies of potatoes have barely kept the market filled. Onions, rather plentiful. 
A little old wheat has changed hands at Ss. to Ss. 2d.; now from 4s. 6d, to 4s, 7d. Flour, 
£11 lOs. to £12 ; a little old being sold up to £13. Bran and pollard, Is. 3d. (*haff, from 
£4 5s. to £4 158. per long ton, bags in, dumped, f.o.b., Port Adelaide. Local oats are 
sellittg at 28. 3d. to 28. 6a. for White Champions, Dun slow at 28. Potatoes, £6 10s. to 
£6 15e. Onions dull, at £3 to £3 10s. 
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Daiiiy Produce. 

The comparatively high prices ruling in this colony for butter during November caused 
over-bordor buyers in the Barrier and river districts to transfer their orders to Victoria, 
where values were much lowtjr, with the result that during this preseilt month, although 
supplies locally have been steadily shrinking, prices <‘ontinued to ease. Within the post 
few da}s reaction has been experienced and recovery effected to rates ruling at beginning 
of month, with pro8pe(‘t8 now of steady tendency to higher figures, as a result of the con¬ 
tinued dry we^ithor. Heavy demand for eggs for West Australia well sustained values 
until about a week ago, when, (Christmas orders having been shipped, a lull occurred, local 
buyers only operating. A drop of about 1 Jd. was shown. This, however, usually occurs, 
and for the next f(5w weeks the lino may he expected to rule easy , but average value duHng 
this season has been exceedingly satisfactory to consignors. Seasonable active business has 
been doing in cheese, bacon, and hams ; honey finding very ready sale; beeswax brisk. 
Almonds are quiet. The usual Christmas month trade in poultry has been actively demon¬ 
strated this season, and prices, under the influence of export buyers for the West, ruled 
very high in all ea^jpept geese, for which, however, fair prices for good birds have been 
obtainable. 

lo-day ruling values are:—Factory and creamery fresh butler in prints, lid. to Is. 0|d.; 
private 8ei)araior and choic(3 dairy lots, to lOAd , well-packed store boxes and medium 
dairies, 8d. to 9:jd.; heated, stiile, and inferior, 7d. to 7^d. Hen eggs 8d., duck eggs 9d. 
Favorite brands of South Australian cheese, 7id. to Sjd ; medium grades, 6|d. to 7d.; 
prime matured being scarce, a little Now Zealand is changing liands at from 9d. to lOd. 
for fine quality. Sides of factory-cured bacon from y^d. to yfd.; farm flitches, wcdl 
dressed, 8jd. to Od. ; hams from Ojd. to Is., according to size and quality. Clear extracted 
honey ;3d.; beeswax, Is. Id. Softshell almonds, 3(1., kernals, 6d. k) Cjd. In poultry— 
Hens sell at from Is. od. to Is. 9d., chicks, Is. to Is. 4d.; roosters, Is. 8d. to 28.; prime 
heavy to 2s. 8d. Ducks, Is. lOd. to 2s. 3d., large fat birds, to 3s. Pigeons, 6d. to 7d. 
Poor to medium geese, 3s. to 38. 3d.; good to extra fine, 3 h. 6d. to 4s. 6d. Turkeys from 
8 d. to 9d. for medium sorts, fine table birds to Is. Id. per pound, live weight. * 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Amvton —The weather during the month has been seasonable, though at times very 
hot. Heaping is nearly finished, the yield averaging about one-half the amount put in as 
seed. The sample, though somewhat shrivelleci, is fair. Stock are in good condition. 
Rainfall for November, ()-245iii., December 0-31#)in. 

Booleuoo OiLNTiiE.- Some farmers have finished reaping, with yields of from 3bush, 
to I Shush, pea* acre in favor(?d spots. Deijember 13th was the hottest day experienced 
here for years. 

Bowhili.. — We are having splendid reaping weather, and farmers are getting their 
crops harvested as quickly as possible. Home crops are returning I2bu8h. while others 
give only 4bu8h. per at’re, so that the avt'rage is uncertain at present. Feed will be more 
abundant tliun last year, and stock in better condition*. 

Gawlkk River. —The weather continues very dry. Htripping is nearly finished, the 
returns varying from 3bu8h. to 16bush. per acre, the former being common, the latter 
very seldom hoard of. The grain is more or less pinched, but saleable without reduction. 
Feed is fast diminishing, and stock arc beginning to fall off in condition. Summer crops 
are almost a total failure. Orchards and vineyards are suffering severely, and the fruit 
will be small. Bees are not doing well, owing to trees failing to blossom freely. Rainfall 
for November o-460in. 

Gi mehaoha. —Haymaking is just finished, and farmers are now busy stacking hay of good 
(luality ; returns about same as last year. The seed drill has given satisfaction where used. 
Weather dry and hot. Fee^d is dying off and milk yield decreasing fast. Caterpillars have 
done a huge amount of damage to p^ia, potato, and fo^er crops, and the yield will be very 
light. Th(3 lattci* are a total failure in some cases. Wheat yield will be very good, with 
excellent sample. 

Lt'CTNDALK.— The past month has been a very seasonable one, both for shearing and 
harvesting. The first is now completed and the latter in full swing. The, Hay crops are 
exceptionally good, and the grain harvested will also yield well. Feed is plentiful and 
stock are now in prime condition. ** Grubs ” are unusually plentiful, and are working 
havoc on the summer crops - potatoes, onions, maize, rape, See, 

hfAiTLAND.—'I'hc wtjather lias been very hot and dry, no rain having fallen for the last 
three months. Many farmers ar(3 now water-carting, but the crops are better than last 
yeai*. The average will be about 4bu8h., not more. The manured and drilled cre^s 
have considerably helped to make this average, as there are a good many 2bush. orops 
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about. Fruit gardens are suifering severely from the past dry seasons, and some of them 
have more dying and dead trees than living ones. Vineyards are also feeling the drought 
greatly; some varieties of vines have set littlo or no fruit. Stock in good order. 

Mkadowh.-—T he jdeld of hay has been veiy- good, l>ut thp absence of rain during past 
six weeks has practically ruined the summer Mder crops. 

Moi-nt Bey an East.—H ay crojis proved very light, not more than 5(!wt. per acre. 
The wheat crops will return very little more than seed. 

Mount Oompass.— Weather has been very dry, and rain is badly needed. Potato crops 
are generally looking well, but other garden produce is very parched. Stock are doing 
well. 

Moint Pleasant.-— a quarter of an inch of rain has boon recorded jinoe last report, 
and the heavy winds following have done some damage. The grain will be small. 8tock 
are doing well. 

Xant.vwahka.— Uainfall for month, 0'280in. The rough boisterous weather experienced 
during the past month has seriously damaged the ripe cereal crops. 

Pink Foukst. -The weather has been hot, with occasional cool changes and high winds. 
Harvesting operations are progressing slowly on account of cool changes. Owing to 
recent dry weather, the yield will be light; in many c^ses th(* grain is badly shrivelled. 
Hay cut about 5cwt, to acre. Average wheat yifdd for district, 2ihu8h. liainfall 0*070 
for two months. 

Pout Elt.tot. —December keeps up thocharaeter of tbc season for heat and dryness, but 
fanners have had goo<l weather for getting in their hay. C^aterpiUars have l»een very 
troublesome, stripping |K>ttttoes and other green tilings, no even leaving the onions. 
Apricots, plums, and pears promise a good return; but the apjde crop will bo below the 
avtTage. The* liarvest is now about finished, and th*' average will be light. Weather lias 
b(‘en hot and very dry. Stock is in fair condition. 

HivEUTt>N,—Haymaking is practically over, with fairly good returns, About 2,000 tons 
have been purchased in the ftidd by chaif merchants, and stacked near the town. Heaping 
lias commenced on some farms, and the first wheat of the seastm went filUbs. to the bushel 
after a special winnowing, the grain being slightly pinched. 

Saddi.kwohth.-™ As a result of the deficiency of lin. in the October rainfall, the 
wlicat is in many imses pinched, and tlic yield will only be about three-fourtlis of what 
was (‘Xpected. Heaping is about finished, but the heaps have not yet been cleaned. 'J'he 
hay crop is estimated at nearly 1 ton to the acre, and has l>een stacked in splendid order. 
(^aterjullars have been very destructive in the garden and among the sorghum ; th(‘ latter, 
whore uninjured by the grubs,” is standing the dry weather well. Jiainfall for Novem¬ 
ber, 0*800in. ; for eleven months 15*04<)in.: average (for seventeen yoarsj 18*5()fiiii., for 
l)e(;ember to 22nd,*0 05(lin. 

Stewki) Peaches. —At the Mildura competition, Mr.s. J. B. Ritchie and 
Mr«. J. E. Holmes divided the prize for the following preparation:—Half a 
pound of dried peaches washed in cold water, then put into an earthenw^are 
dish with 1J pints water, and soak fur tNventy-four hours. Drain off the water, 
add half a pound white sugar, and boil hard for ten minutes in an enamelled 
saucepan. Strain the juice through double butter cloth, add the fruit, and 
simmer gently for three-quarters of an hour, place in your dish and serve hot 
or cold, according to taste. 

Feeding Wheat to Pigs. —If any one in the world understands the profit 
in feeding pigs better than another it is probably P. D. Armour, of Chicago, 
U.S,A. He owns the biggest “ hog palace on this earth, and kills more pigs 
during one week than are raised in Australasia during a year. Wheat was 
selling at 28. 2d, per bushel in Chicago, so Armour put up eighteen pigs on 
September 15th, and fed nothing but wheat to them during the next fourteen 
days—l,6501bs. wheat altogether. Then he weighed the pigs, and found they 
had gained 525lbs. in weight. Pigs were then selling at 2id. per pound, so 
tfiis meant a ^ash profit of £59 npon the grain ; or, in other words, the value of 
the wheat as converted into pork was now within a fraction of 4s. per bushel 
Thjs coincides with similar experiments conducted by J. L. Thompson, at 
Richmond Agricultural College, New South Wales a few years ago. The 
value of the manure left upon a farm from the rearing' of pigs ought to he 
taken into account. 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Monday, Decembe:k iJi. 

Prosent—Mr. F. Fi. H. W Kricliauff (Chairman), Sir S. Davenport, Messrs. 
M. Holtze, Thomas Hardy, J. Miller, M.P., T Price, M P., and A. Molincux 
(Secretary). 

Finance. 

The Finance Committee re])orted expenditure to date for continjjencies 
£422 ITs. 9d.; balance, £.‘127 2s. 3d. Accounts to the amount of £81 10s. 4d, 
were passed for payment. 

Water for Irrigation. 

Mr. IIaudy said there was a mistake in the report of the latest mc^elinfi; of 
the Bureau with regard to the cost of pumping water by means of an oil (‘iigine. 
In the case he mentioned the cost for oil was ^d. per 1,000 gallons of water 
})/limped, and another ^Jd. ])(u* 1,000 was a liberal allow'ance for w('ar and 
tear, depreciation, &c., so that the total cost would not exceed Id. per 1,000 
gallons, raised loft, from bottom of \vcll. 

Mr. Mii.lkr asked whether water from the mains could not be more 
economically distributed by means of sprinklers on account of the pre>sure, 
than water pumped from a well. 

Mr. Haroy thought not, particularly with plants like lucern,'which required 
an occasional flooding. For a smaller flow storage or pressure is necessary on 
account of waste from soakage^ 

Grapes for Export. 

The Minister intimated, in reply to request of the Bureau that two barrels of 
Spanish grapes as packed for export should be scut out by the manager of the 
London Produce Depot as an object lesson to cx])orters here, that as the price 
for Spanish grai)es would probably at this season be very high, and tlje cost 
eonsidei able, it would perhaps be better to ask ilie manager of the depot to 
obtain and furnish full particulars of the method of packing adopte d by Spanish 
exporters. 

Mr. Hardy said his reason for suggesting that the grapes should be 
obtained now was that in England graj^es from Spain could be purclui'ied at 
aboxit 4d. jier lb,, and even up to February in a bad season he had pundiased 
them retail at Gd., so that the cost would have been very little, while the objo(‘t 
sought was of considerable value. What they w^anted to know ])articularly 
was the quantity of cork dust to use. He believed the last shipments from 
here failed owing to using too little packing. 

It was suggested that tis some of the mail steamers broughi out grapes foi 
consumption by the passengers, it might be possible to obtain the consent of 
the agents to the examination of the barrels. It was decided to see whether 
this could be done. 

Sugar Beet. 

The Chairman reported receipt of letter from Mr. C. Fuhrmann, of 
Schoppenstedt, Germany, intimating his willingness to favorably consider the 
question of starting a sugar beet factory in Houth Australia. The Chairman 
stated that Mr. Fuhrmann, who had established some of the largest factoiies 
in existence in America, had itistructed his agent to communicate with him on 
the matter. 

Defoliation of Citrus Trees. 

The Chairman referred to the loss of leaves from citrus fruits, and stated 
that he had two large lemon trees in his garden, one of which was very healthy 
and the other badly affected. 
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The IwsrECXOB o>‘ Fbuit said ihe defoliation was very general, the oranges 
being particularly affected. In the valley of the Torrens the trees worst 
affected were those bcvSl looked after, well manured, and irrigated. Trees not 
so forced had not suffered so inncli. 

Mr. Harj)Y said his experience was similar. The trees which had received 
most w'ater >vere affected most. 

Codlin Moth. 

Mr. IIoi/r/K said it was agreed some months ])ack that at this meeting he 
should elaborate a scheme regfirding his proposal to attempt to stamp out the 
codlin moth by destioying all fruit in infected districts, and paying compen¬ 
sation. As there appeared some prospect of the method of trapping referred 
to at a previous meeting having a good result, he thought he had better lot the 
matter drop for a time. 

In reply to questions, the Inspector of Fruit said he had no doubt that 
codlin moths would bo caught in the traps, but owiiig to ])ress of work he had 
not been able to follow the matter up. Mr. Hardy said he had about twenty 
traps going, and although he caught thousands of moths and other insects, 
ho !ia<l been unable to detect any codlin moths. Ho used ])icklc bottles as 
w’oll as the fire grenades, and found the bottles mure effective as the opening 
Mas larger. 

Caterpillar Plague. 

Members generally reported severe damage by various cat(M-pillars, particu¬ 
larly among young vines. Mr. Hardy stated that where the Paris green, bran, 
and treaele remedy had b(?en tried early, the rc'sults >vere most satisfactory. 

Fruit Show at Brisbane. 

The Minister forwarded communication from Queensland Depaitment of 
Agriculture intimating that an intercolonial Fruit Show M'ould be held at 
Brisbane about the end of January, 1898, and requesting the assistance of the 
Dej)artmcnt in securing a good show of South Australian fruit. 

New Strawberries. 

Mr. pRieE inquired M’hat had been done with the new varieties ox straw¬ 
berries received from Fngland, 

The Srcuetauy re])orted that the plants arrived iu very bad order, nearly 
all being dead, and none were no>v alive. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chaikman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers:— 

182. Vlmitimi Pbm ou Dri/f-SanfL —Mr. Chief.Forester Kottmoier, of C-otthiis, in Prussia, 
in a paper on growing forest tn^es wherever portions of the land do not }>a> for grain or root 
growing, or for grass, made remarks which seem useful for some of our farmtirs who are 
in possSision of shifting sands, lit' advised, lirst, to level such land to pi event the wind 
finding special places of attack. Next, the object must be to fix the sftnd somew^hat by 
means of turf, if avaikble, or some clay—in very bad cases, perhaps, by planting manom 
grass or brushwood. Best of ail, twigs of pines with thoir cones can be xisod, w’hicb, while 
preventing the sand being blown about, will spread the seeds, so that in most cases no raking 
will bo required. If you have to sow the seeds broadcast, you will require 4lbs. pt'r acre, 
or, if you use the cones, from dbusb. to Shush, of them. To plant young pines you may 
use a planting stick, and it is best to plant them thick, so that the iin'vitable loss of many 
of them will not prevent the rest from closing. But in any case it is necessary for some 
years to have an eye upon such plantati(»n. 

183. Mm&scopic Gardening^ by II. Marshall Ward, Professor of Botany at Cambridge, 
oontains roforonoes to fungi of particular interest to all cultivators of the soil, as they require 
ftome of our living cultivated plants as a substratum for their growth; not any soil, decaying 
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vegetable or animal remains, or any gelatinous medium speiiially prepared by on operator. 
He refers, for instance, to hybridizing by hand, not Uirough boos or other insects that 
the selected ])oUon-grain is sown on the sugar solutions which moisten the stigmas of 
flowers. It absorbs water and oxygen, foods on the sugar, and grows, just as a seed ma)’^ 
be grown in wator, until all the reserves are us()d up ; it puts out its pollen-tube exactly as 
if planted on‘the sugar-laden stigma, and grows down tho stylo into the ovary of the 
flower, where it rea(‘hes the ovules —the future seeds. But tlio stigma may also nourish 
the spores of fungi, as proved by Mr. Woronin, on the fruits of bilberries becoming one 
black mas.s of fungus. Th(‘ spores wore carried by insects on to tho stigma of the hilberrv, 
and there sown mixed witli the pollen of the biliicrry, which spores, however, like true 
weeds, grew so much more quickly and vigorously, that thoy soon ociuipied the whole 
area, and, growing down tho style, reached the young ovules, dt^stroyed them, and 
converted the whob* fruit into a mummy filled with fungus. After dealing with the 
importance of using the best kinds of yeast, he says tliat it took centuries of work to 
establish the fact, that what the ordinary plant takes up by the roots in tlie absorbed 
water are only mineral matters left in the the ash of the plant when it is burned, and con¬ 
stituting but a minute fraction of the food-materials of the plant—absolutely essential, 
however—to be worked up in tho leavi's with the far larger quaiititios of gases thc^re taken 
in and assimilated in the chlorophyll apparatus by moans of energy obtained from the sun. 
Ordinary green plants require but small quantity's of ininenil salts needl'd fur the ash 
constituents, and forming only from I ]>or cent, to 2 per ciuit., or a little more, of the 
whole dry weight, the rest eomiug entirely from tlie air. I’he mineral salt.M do not 
determine the value of a soil alone, as the stnieture, porosit), eapacity for letainiug lu'at 
and moisture and various gases, and a score of other phvsical propeiiit's are far more 
important faetors Soil is not merely a (.oniplex of hits of rock and chips, of rott(*n le.ivos 
and wood; it teems with microscopic living beings. A thimbleful of garden soil eoniaiiis 
many millions of microseojiic algao, fPngi, bacteria, infusoria, and other living beings 
swimming in the films of water lining the intt'rstices between the partudes oi wind, slate, 
granite, clay, wood, straw, dung, bonei, inseiits' legs and scales, and other tiny bjts of 
dead things. Thoy consume oxygen, and givt‘ out carbonic acid and other excreta ; and 
while living, growing, feeding, repioducitig, and (lying they iudue<‘ cliaiigi's in th<» soil, so 
(‘ontinuous and so varied, that th(‘ changes must he vast indec'd Th<‘ greater niimher ih 
just bi'neath the surface, and they diminish r.ipidly till few or nont* occur at lift, or (Jfl. 
down. A sandy s(»il may only have about 1,000 per thimbleful, when' a ganh'n soil iiiay 
contain 10,000,000, and the soil of a street 60,000,000 or 70,000,000. They are more 
namerou.s in moist, warm elimatovS A series of these organisms, whose wliole life-functions 
are devoted to getting rid of the bits of stick, dead loaves and roots, pjt'ce.s (d’ paper and 
rags, and othi^r forms of the substances known to ehmnists as celluloH(' and alliiMi bodii'S, 
convert them gradually into gases, such as carbonic acid and water, and so ridding tlie 
heavily-laden earth of a liurden so great tliat a very simple calculation shows, if they 
accumulati^d unehei'ked, thisro would soon hti no room for man on this planet. (Irdinary 
plants cannot utilise these things; but the above organi.sm8 ari! aetivt* in every manure- 
heap, refuse-hea]), and in cultivated land. One form has boon separated and growni in 
microscopic gardona, whicdi coi>vertri urea into certain salts of ammonia, and makes it thus 
valuable to plants; while still another form brings about tho oxidation of ammonia salts 
to salts of nitrous or nitric acids, in w^hich forms they are oven more available to tho roots 
of tho higher plants. Tin; nitrifying organisms, either alone or in symbiosis (living 
together) with pim-floworing or other plants, ftx the free nitrogen of the air ; and others 
again undo tho work, and set the nitrogen fret' for tlu' use of our cultivated plants. We 
know now- disease germs, that of “ finger and toe,” which Dr. Bomerville and Mr. Massel 
say can he eonihated successfully by lime. Plants affected with mildew must he treated 
with sulphur. As early as 18*58 Kuhn observed that*certain smut fungi (Bunt) obtain 
access to the seedling owing to their spores adlioring to the grain and germinating at the 
same tiim^; but he found also that steeping in copper salts kills the spores without hurting 
the grmn. DeBary has demonstrated two facts—the entrance of the germ-tub^ of tho 
parasitic fungus into tho host-plant, and the 'svondorfal phenomenon of Heteroticism - that 
is, a parasite growing in the tissues of one ho.st-plant, .such as a gra8.s, devolojia in one way; 
but, m the tissues of another plant, such as tho barberry, it produces quite a different 
fungus. Eriksson and Henning have examined the behavior of rust on 105 species of 
gi^es, and have found that just as we have varieties and races of tho higher plants, so 
with Puccinia graminis (the fungus of Wheat—^rust) there are several distinct varieties, 
which behave very curiously. For instance, the variety which infects the barley will not 
infect oats* or wheat, but will grow on rye and twitch; that on oats refuses to 
infect wheat, and conversely; that on Aira caespitosa is different again, and so is 
that on Poa. And yet all these form-species or varieties will grow on the barberry; and 
since they are practically indistinguishable under the microscope, we are drivon to the 
conclusion that it is Owing to some influence of the host-plant on the physiology of the 
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fungus that it has thus bocame spocialised in its parasitism. Such specialisation applies 
also to Ustilago and othors. When it liecame clear that the “smut” of corn, the fungus 
of wheat ** rust,” and the “ mildews” of vine, hop, and potato only dwell for a few weeks 
in the tisStie of the host, and that before they establish themsolvos in these tissues the 
spores have to pass through a period of germination, in which thoir delicate germ-tubes 
are so exceedingly sensitive to external agents, that the merest trace of acids or alkalies, or 
poisons of various kinds, kills thorn in a moment, it seemed obvious that all we had to do 
was to apply a selooted ‘‘ weed-killer” to the germinating spores. The discoveries made 
concerning the way a fungus attacks the solid coU-walls of the host-plant are remarkable. 
S«)lvents of various kinds have been shown to bt' excreted from the tips of the fungus* 
tubes, which dissolve the cell-walls, and enable the tubes to penetrate and pierce holes 
through what would otherwise be irntwissahle harriers, and if a drop of such solvent be 
squeo/od out, and a piece of solid cell-wall be steeped in it, the latter melts away under 
our eyes. The ]>ollen-tubes pierce their way down the styh; of th(! Howor similarly. 

The Necessity to Import American Vines as Cuttings. 

Tho ('huiriniin tabled the following paper ;— 

lirMHfunt Tender this title Mr. A. P. Haynr, Ph B., and in charge of Viticulture 

at the T'nncrsity of (’alifornia, ha.s now prepared a pamphlet with a view of aiding those 
who wish their ravaged vin<>yar(ts replanted, and to correct nnsconcoptions of some funda* 
nK'niul principles. More or loss all American specii^s can withstand the attacks of the 
phylloxera, which will he found on the roots, as their bites cicatrise them, but tht^se are 
not followed up hy the rottoniH'SS of the xamts from which tho Euroj)ean vines, the varieties 
ot Vitis vinifera, soon perish. All the propose<l remedies to preserve the European vines 
are (uiher too expensive', fu’ do not mure than chet k the rapidity of the spread of the insfH*t. 
SuhniersioTi for three months is but seldom possible, and even then It^ads to the vines 
contrueting otlier diseaw's. Planting in sandy soil means SO per cent, of pure sand 
without ovar so small an admixture of <*lay, heavy manuring, and crops of inferior quality. 
lii-Mulphidc of carbon and sulfocarbonate of potas.s!um injected int<* the soil require to he 
reptjHtod annually, and thus can only he used for cxcf'ptionally vahiublc vineyards, or 
w here a ftiw diseased \’inr'S hav<< been dc'stroyed, and these mset'tsides are applied in stronger 
doses which would destroy living vines. After the unfortunate appearance of the 
phylloxera in Kuroju' some thirty-six years ago, it was found that wlierever there was an 
American vino in a vineyard, it alont* did not seem to bo atfected, and where some of 
th('8c had been grafted with the European sorts they gave abundant and excellent cro|»s. 
The first attem]its, however, of planting and grafting on a largo scale, were disappointing: 
but among all some wore noted that flourished most exceptionally and yndded, after graft¬ 
ing, heavier (TO]>s than had ever been obtained from European vines on tho same soil. 
This led to closer attention to the eighteen distinct specii's of American vines. Failures 
in plantations on resistant roots or producing smaller crops merely show that they are 
not adapted to the soil, just as would be the case if the wrong variety of V. vinifera were 
planteil. Mr. llayne (ieclaros, and probably not only from liia Oalifornian experience, iis 
he has been instructed at Moritjiellier, in France, that resistant roots perfectly adapted to 
soil, climate, stock, A:c., will product* h«a\ier crops, swei'tor and bettor matured grajies of 
larger size than tho V. vinifera wouM produt'c on the same soil, where there is no 
phylloxera at all. As regards the quality of the wnne the results are in favor of the 
grafted vino, and it should be noted that grafted vineyards are less aj)t to coulure, or the 
dropping of the young berries, 'fhe only drawback is the extra time and expense of 
grafting and cultivation, as the resistant vinos require more care to get thorn started. The 
greatest difliculty' after all is that each of the eighteen American species embraces many 
hundreds of varieties, and even the species arc with many quite confusing. There are 
hundreds of varieties of V. riparia, Ac., of which some are valuable and \>thers are not, 
enough to ruin many vignerons who planted the wrong varieties, especially in France, 
where the fii'st plantations were made. By these inisUikes we may now profit as well as 
by the successes achieved by others. liooal experience is necessary also, no doubt; but 
the dearly-bought experience of other countries should not be ignored. In the first place, 
we can dismiss sixteen of the species as requiring either special soils, or on a<‘count of thoir 
refusal to grow from cuttings, and thus we have to deal only with Vitis riparia and 
Rupestris and their varieties. But now ('omes the real difficulty: to select the variety. 
Mr. Hayne says, in order to select tho best to be had, one may have to go jierhaps to the 
other side of the world, as wo shall have to do. To produce stocks from seeds ho calls a 
mistake, it being seldom that a grape seedling is as good as th<^ mother vine; but some 
will raise the question, whether we have not been able to raise one already, or may raise 
one that is worth propagating without running the risk of introiiucing the phylloxera 
with cuttings from rodogui^d varieties. After once phylloxera has reached Houth 
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Australia those sliould he of CGurs(» purchaaod. What is wanted is a very vi^rorous and 
largo-wooded variety that wdll easily iiccommodato itself to new soils and conditions. 
This may he here, Imt are they suHicioutly resistant i' Fr)r Kiiropean soils varieties of 
V. riparia is found the best all round, as from 2,500,000,000 vines grafted on resistant 
stocks 1,700,000,000 aro of this species, and the rosi mostly V. rupestris. From Mr. 
Hayno’s statements it appears, however, that V. ruiiestris should he planted in Houth 
Australia, except m a few places, where V. riparia would find suflicient depth, moisture, 
cjiolnoss, and richmjss of soil. Jliparia roots do not go down like those of Itupestris, and 
the latter can tl»c ref ore stand drought, wln'rethc former would perish. For California, also, 
V. rupestris is generally rtjcommonded, which 1 believm 1ms yid more summer ruins than 
wo liav('. A. cfms(' of failun* is only too often that tlie soil was not properly prt^jiared for 
planting. Ammican vines require a good ploughing twice as deep as for our European 
vines, and the drier and puonjr the soil the great<*.r cap' sliould be taken to prepare it. 
With ordinary ploughing the National School of Agriculture of France could iichii'vc no 
success; hut, after the same land had a very deep ploughing, cuttings from the same 
variety of V. riparia taken from the former plantation did as well as any vineyard in 
France, Hybridisation between American species has bc('n carried on with a view of 
obtaining a grape that will P'sist, and 3a't have a quality, which will make gpifting un- 
nec(^SHar 3 ^ The fox v taste makes the wine, however, rather unpalatable, ami hitherto ('von 
Liiuoir (or Jaeipiez) has imt reached the standard as pigards (iiuiiitity or qualiU^ Again, 
the hybrids of European %vith American vines do not posst'ss th(' ^alnH degree of resistanee 
as the American ])arent possessed, and even of tin' foxy llavor tliej" are not quite free, 
though win'll properly adapted to the s«)il they are ^crv vigorous and thick-wooded, so 
that many pp'h'r them t<^ Jicjor varietn'..s of Kiparia <jr Kupestns Hut tlie pi'rfect dipx't 
produi'cr is not yet found, and grafting on the si'loet varieties of the]mri‘American species 
is still the host way to renew a vineyard 'J'lu' chief difficulty with these is only that all 
American vinos dislike strong!} calcareous s(»ils, though some will do liettei than others. 
In the cognac region of Eranciq in some of the most famous vineyards, it has licen found 
almo.st itnjiossihle to make either the Riparia or Rupestris grow, and they wull have to try 
perhaps Vitis Herlandieii, by incans of layers, for this spi'cies will not grow from catlings. 
For the value of a vine is not merely its rosistanee; it must be thick-wooded, and adapted 
to the 8r)il and climate, that will cuahh' it to supjiort thii graft with a sufficient amount of 
fla]>. The nodosities on the Ncry young, teinhsr rootlets, losiilting from th(' sting of the 
jibylloxera, are found on most American vines, and still they may he valuable rcsistants. 
d’hey are wliitish or pinkish, and reseinhlo somewhat the head and neck of a loiig-hilled 
bird, and the insei't (or sevoral of ilnuu) is, as a rule, to he found in the acute angle 
formed w'hcrc tin; head joins the neck, or, in otlier words, on tlie throat If, however, 
cancerous patclies of decomposition are found on th<* more fully-dcvidojied roots, something 
more serious is threatened, namely a tuberosity. This indicates less resistance*, and it is 
eiistoirmry to jiidgii of the resistance of a vim* by the nature, number, and position of the 
tuberosities. Wlieu these arc found only to iiroduce a wound, with a scah-liko covering 
of cork, which mav, when dry, he scaled off wdth the finger nail, there is very high 
resisting power. Hut as the cancers become doi'por seated, and appear more nuinorous 
on the older roots, the more does the resisting powder of the vine fall. A scale to indicate 
tlie resistance has h(3en .adopted, tho iiiaxinium being taken as 20, and the minimum 
as 0. Thus the resisting power of the fiest Riparia and Kupostris varieties is given 
as 10*50, and that of the hybrid Limou* as 12. The injury the insect does to the vine 
is not tlui loss of saj>, for that is infinitesimal, hut the decay of the roots. Old vines may 
not he destroyed for years, hut the smaller root-systom of a young vino cannot long 
support the life of it. It is folly to plant non-resistant vines in place of others that have 
alread}' been destroyed by the insect, fur they will liavc to he uprooted again in the eourso 
of three or four years. On the (‘ontrary, it is necessary to take into consideration all the 
requirements and adaptions of tlie different kinds of American vines, to obtain the host 
possible results instead of m<jrely a fair one. As regards silieious clays, or loams, their 
compactness, liumidity, and fertility is to be considered, if the soil does contain loss than 
8 per cent, of clay, it is cla.s.sed as ** light soil,” and althougli European vinos develop 
normally in them, only some Americans, and amongst them Kupostris and Lenoir, grow 
well, while Riparia and others make but feeble growth. An excess of silieious sand, how¬ 
ever, becomes hard and comjiact after dry weather, so that oven an excess of clay seems 
less hfa-mful. A friahh', light, warm soil is necessary for Riparia and Rupestris, as they 
have mostly sparse root-systems, much ramified, being terminated by an abundant growth 
of very tenacious root-hairs. Hybrids of American species (Americo-Araerioan) and witl^ 
European (Franco-American) will develop vigorously in compact soils, as they have a more 
powerful root-system. In our dry soils the root-systom must be very well developed, 
which it will not be in oxcossively moist soils. As regards fertility, Ru|>e8tris thrives 
better than others in poor soils, if tending to dryness; Riparia is more exacting, it throws 
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it« roots out horizontally»instead of downwards, as in the case of Kupestris. No matter 
what the fertility of the soil may be, unless you plougfh the land deep before plantin/i^, say 
twice us deep us is usual, American vinos will not f^row well. If this is done, you may 
advanc.e crop-bearing from one to two years, according to Professor Vialas. The soonci 
Ajn(\gn)wers in South Australia make up tlieir minds tliut it is but a question of time 
before the pliynoxera will make its appoa«in<*o here, and act accordingly, iho better it will 
be for them, (huirantine I'cgulations can only delay the advent. Infection by the winged 
form is stated to be loss lik(d> than hy the gall, or root-foim, or the egg of one or both. 
Hence too great can* oaniiot be taken in avoiding the intro<liiction of cuttings which arc 
not disinfected, as well as boxes, packing material, kv. Cuttings can be readily thoroughly 
disiufcided, but not rooted vines, without de.stroymg the greattT part of them. Mr. llayne 
says that V. rupestris St. Georges has been selected at the lixperimenhd Station as the 
most suitable for California, and as our climate is somewliat similar, from the absence of 
summer rains, it is probably alno to be recommended for South Australia, or at least ono 
of the Kupestris grouji, whose nati\c habitat is in soils much more arid and jioor than 
wlierc Tiijiaria is growing wild on moist shady banka of str(‘ams, or in the dejith of forests. 
The cliarJK'teristics of Kupt'stris are a vigorous ]>iishy vine with short, thick, strong trunk; 
one-year-old M'ood, cbiik reddish-brown or shiny <*hestnut; leaves, when young, trausparent 
russet-iN'd, wlum old, glabrous, tluck, and green; small, wider tlian bmg, not lobed, 
obtusely serrated, and folded together to form a gutter ; buiieb small, with small sphencal, 
violet-blaiik berries, tlie mterior of which ih highly colored, is not so easily grafted when 
old as Ivi]»aria, nsAs long, slender, nnd very hard, sometimes large and Heshy, as in 
“ Hupe^'tri><lii lial." Over loO varieties are known, but, as a rule, it may be said that the 
Miluubb* forms sliou very great \igor, strong trunk and canes, with thick, shiny leaves. 
All varieties vvilli jaile-grecn or yellowush thin loaves should bo rejected. Professor P. 
Vialla natm'sthe following as valuable, and with the following resisting power; —Kupestris 
Mission, Gan/in, Martin (violet leaved), Kcole, Kansas, Fort Worth, V. No. fit, all IH 
points of resistance; No. ho of 17 points, and Celeburne, Metallica, No 0*2, and dii Lat of 
Hi points of resistance. Gf thesi- In* recommends as tin' most valuable for all-round 
adaptabiiitv, K. St. (h*orgeh (its resisting power is not given), Martin, Slission, and 
Gan/.iu K. St. fleorges replcces actually tlie Lenoir and Solonis in poor calcareiius soils, 
throws out fcwiT suckers, and is more vigorous and thicker-wooded than any other thus 
fai found, Syiionoma are Phenornene, Phenomene du Lot, Sijas, Mouticloa, St Georges 

(Uige, ki. 

/li/uf/’it/ —The (‘haracteristics are not giv’en by Mr. ILivne, but they spread much, 
have long loiiits, wdih leaves at lirst folded along the midrib, but afterwards opening out 
flat, usnali) hcart-sliaped or three-lobt)d, with sharp teeth, up))cr surface smooth, often 
very glossy, underneath duller gn‘oii, smooth, or with a fewliairh on the veins ; bunch and 
berry small. They grow easy from i'uttmgs, gniftyerv well, and although not so vigorous 
as Vitis cordifolia and rotundifolia, these latter refuse to grow from cuttings. Uipuriu 
insist, however, on moisture and a certain amount of richness and fi'rtility of tlie soil, and 
it i.s the former which will make it leas v*aliuible on moat localiti<\8 for South Australia. All 
the amall-h'avi'd tomontoae varietii's should ho rt'jected, and ^Ir, Hayiie 8]>eak8 as wmll of 
Kiparia (Uoire de Montjiellier as they do at the Capo of (tO(»d Hope, also of K. Grande 
Glabre and U, Martin; ail of which show 18 points of resistaiue and 20 points of vigor 
out of 20 as highest number. All other species and liybrids are defined to be more or less 
undesirable, even fienoir, II(*rbomont, CUintoii, and Alalia. I’ho hybrid Solonis is valuable 
only in cold compact soils, too moist hir any other American vine except the T^cnoir, and 
it will oven thrive in salty or alkaline land, but gnifts badly. V. californica is but little 
more resistant than V. vinifera; and V. arizoniea, though possessing a good resisting 
jiowor (16), growls readily from cuttings, and grafts well, seems yet to bo inferior to 
Kupestris and Kiparia. If th(‘se latter cannot bo ubtainwi, adapted as they arc to different 
soils, you are compellod to look amongst the available species, or Americo-Anuu'iean, or 
Franco-American hybrids; first, for proved resistance to phylloxera,' and fur vigor, 
thickness of cane, and, in our eUmate, whotlior they will thrive in occasional droughts. 
But it is, at all ©vents, a risky matter ; years and much mon(‘y may bo lost. The sr-cdlings 
raised here are of course nondescript; they may show good strong canes, grow from 
cuttings and graft widl, yet their resistance may not be better than V, californica, and, of 
course, there aro no mevans of trying tliem in that respect. 1’his, after all, is the chief aim 
in planting American vinos—lo he prepared whenever the phylluxera appears in South 
Australia. Notwithstanding the assurance of Mr. fJayiie, that it is safe to obtain 
disinfected catlings, f have my grave doubts abtmt giving to private persons a permission 
to introduce them unless a nursery be established on the southern end of Kangaroo island, 
or any other island under Government control. Cuttings not rooted vines could be 
removed from there aftor some years; and, again, those should bo disinfoctc'd, to be doubly 
suyo. This nursery might have to be kept for perhaps eight \ears, until a suflicieut 
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number had been distributed, fram which henceforth the necessary cutting^ would be 
obtained for larger plantations. To me it appears necessary to introduce cuttings of one 
of th(* above Rupestris varieties, and, if possible, the RuiMJstris Bt. Georges. If one of 
the lliparia varieties should also be tried to a limited extent, R. Gloire do Montpellier is 
easily obtained in France. 

Some of the remarks made by Mr. Hayne on grafting arc interesting. Callus is rapidly 
formed by varieties like V. Bcrlandieri, Rupestris St. Georges, Cabernet Sauvignon, and 
others, and the more so in a temperature of 68” F.; but it must not exceed from 87^ to 96 ”, 
nor below 60" F. If a cutting or a grafted cane b(* plunged into water so as to cover the 
lower parts of it, no (dcatricioiis tissue whatever will form. In fact, grafts covered with 
fine sand, kt^pt constantly wet hy irrigation, instead of merely slightly moist, may pdtout 
young shoots; but will never form a joint. Grafts deeply buried in very compact soils, 
whicli Avill prevent a supply of oxygen, will form scarcely any ciillus. In general, unless 
the stock and tht? giuft are of the same variety, an enfeeblemont of the graft, accompanied 
by an excessive fructification, is the result. I'he buneshes and berries are larger, earlier 
ripe, and contain more sugar. The greater the difference in variety the greater will be 
the difference in effects. Grafts on th(* Mu8<'adina, Ampelopsis, and Cissiis will soon 
perisli: even grafts of European vinos on Kiparia slmw a groat difference^ in vigor, loss in 
other resistant stocks, and still loss in Franco-Americ:an hybrids. Various European 
varieties do not always behave alike on the same stock. C’arignan does fairly well on 
Kiparia; Grenache lias but a medium afliinity to resistant stocks Mourastel suffers but 
little; Muscats, Muscadelle, and Bauvignon do well on resistant stock ; Cabernet Bauvignon 
maintains it orginal vigor; Pinots and Malbec are more sensitive* to the chlorose on dry 
and calcareous soils Raffia-tying is preferable to atiy other ligature for whip-grafts, 
t'lastic bands being too expensive. For cleft-grafts no tying is required, as the stock is 
generally thick enough to hold the graft in place ; and daubing them with clay prevents 
respiration, as would also the bands of raffia if they were made to touch each other at whip- 
grafts. TIkto is no danger from the sap beginning to flow at the time of grafting ; the 
scion is not drowned, (^are should be taken in covering uji the graft; too deep is as bad 
as insufficient covering. The cutting Of any roots made hy the graft should not be 
neglected, as you endanger otherwise the root development of the resistant stotjk. I'o 
obtain plenty of strong wood for next year’s propagation from a few cuttings, you should 
cut them into short scions, and graft them on some vigorous resistant or non-resistant 
vines, taking care to pinch off all weak or secondary growth. The most important thing 
is the preparation of the cutting-stock All the buds or eyes, even the one at the very 
base, should be cMiroftilly cut away with the knife, so that they cannot grow out again. 
This precaution is more particularly necessary in the case of the Rupc+stris, and thus pre¬ 
pared they take better than almost any other. Prof. Vialla states that 80 per cent, of no 
less than 45,000 grafted Rupestris cuttings grew well: and even of a number of grafted 
cuttings of Rupestris imported last year from France, 70 per cent, grew at Ban Jos5, in 
California. The scion should have one or two buds. Grafted cuttings are made in France 
in April or before, frequently later; and if we are to order a few, together with a large 
number of mere cuttings, not much time sliould he lost. Ht>w they can be best shipped 
to a distant place must hv left to some person who forwarded previously lots to California, 
or rather to the Boutliem Hemisphere—the (’ape. In small bundles they should he 
buried, not too deeply, in cool sand, and kept just moist enough to prevent their drying 
up. In FrancM} the grafted cuttings are apparently first buried in sand, and not 
jdantod in the nursery, before the joint is almost complete, the scion commences to 
develop, and the roots to grow. I presume the cuttings may thus be kept until our time 
for planting. The best nursery is a moist, sandy, or gravelly alluvial, rich in humus and 
all the plant-food required for vines—if fertilisers are used they should be applied some 
time before—not apt to bake or crust, nor getting too dry. Grafted (Sittings must have the 
joint ail inch below the natural level of the soil, and they should be put in on a sloping 
bank, not less tb'an 4in. apart in the row, and if cuttings are planted for grafting in the 
nurserj", of course far greater distances wjU be desirable. 


New Members* 

The following gentlemeu w^ere approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Forster—Messrs, J. Johns, C. Bolt, and W. Bennett. Port 
Lincoln—Mr, W, Hutcherson. 

Beports by Branches* 

The SBCRBTAiiy reported receipt since previous meeting of twenty-eight 
reports of Branch meetings. 
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REPORTS OF BRANCHES. 

Naracoorte, November 13, 

l^resent—Messrs. O. Hunt (Chairman), S. Schinckel, J. Wynes, A. Limbert, 
D. Mclnnes, and R. U. Pans (Hon. Sec.). 

Summer Kodder. —Members reported failure with cow peas; some grew 
but had died off again. It was also stated that the sorghum plots were not 
doing well, and this was attributed by Mr. Wynes to the cold weather. 

Man ures.— A conversational discussion on this subject took place. 

Stock Complaints. —Mr. Limbert reported one of his hoises suffering from 
greasy heels, but members could not suggest a remedy. [It has been stated 
that a very simple and effective treatment is to rub on the affected part a little 
paste made by mixing gunpowder and vinegar together. The Chief Inspector 
of Stock recommends the following treatment(iive cooling medicine: wash 
liecls with soft soap, rub dry, and apjdy carbolic oil daily; give loz. nitrate of 
potash ill bran mash occasionally, keep the animal clean, and give him a re.st. 
—Gen. Skc.] Mr. Schinckel stated that a cow of bis milked in the morning 
had gone dry by evening, and had not given any milk since. The Cliairman 
thought a spoonful of carbonate of soda in half a pint of water would be 
bimeficial. 


Belair, November 6. 

Present—Messrs. Alex. Murray (Chairman), VV. H Sanders, F. D. Peters- 
waltl, W. J, Bartlett, O, Nootnagel, A. Halstead, G. R. l.atfer (Hon Sec.) 

Frcjt Pests, —Members were of opinion that the appointment of a com- 
])etent economic entomologist would be of immense value to the produ(*iug 
comnumity. Mr. Halstead reported having sprayed trees affected b}' peach 
aphis with kerosene emulsion with good results. Mr. Nootnagel tabled 
specimems of new codlin moth traps, which members eonsidered very simple. 

Strawbeuhiks. —Mr, Bartlett read the following paper on **Thc Cultivation 
of the Strawberry*^:— 

Selecting Lnn<L —In solocting land for growing 8lrawb(>rrie8 I profor a hill-slope facing 
north, north-west, or west. Such 8loi>ea anj most .siutahlo for the {)rodii(’tiori of early 
fruit; and while, of course, other situations grow good tT<)}>s, they are as a rule rather latt‘. 
I believe in planting somt' strawberries in late ground m order to avoid having more 
ripening at oni* time tlian can bo picked, and also to k(*cp up a regular supply for my 
(justomers throughout tho stwison. Strawberries flourish in a great variety of soils, hut the 
most suitable is a strong loam with cool subsoil. Do not plant on dry sandy soil or on 
gravelly land unless it has a fair (piantily of clay niLvod with it. ()n slaty land they do 
remarkahly well, and stand tho heat and dry weather as well as on any class of soil. On 
sandy land they may make rapid growth, but it is diflicult to keep them ali^ e through the 
summer. Taking all things into considei-atiun, planting on strong, loamy soil with cool 
clay Buhsoil or on slaty land will give best results. 

PeepattU 'mi of Land .—Tho lana should be well broken \ip to a depth of from 12in. to 
loin, with grubbers, taking care not to bring too much clay to the surface, as it bakes very 
hard in the summer, and does not retain the moisture as it would do if left l>elow tho 
surface. The land should be loft in as big clads as possible throughout the summer to 
allow tho dir to penetrate and sweeten the soil. Towards the end of summer the clods 
should be well broken up, and tho land then dug with a fork so as to leave no clods 
unbroken beneath the surface; then harrow down, and it will be in a first-class ctmdition 
for planting. 

In choosing the varieties to plant I consider the Margaret the most profitriblr 
to grow, being the most prolific by far, of good color, and fairly firm. They pay mo better 
at 4d. per potmd than Sir J osoph Paxtons at fid. The latter are not, in my opinion, naturally 
shy bearers; but being late, usually suffer from lack of raoisturo. They are vciw firm, erf 
high quality, s^od color, aromatic, and carry well to any part of tho colony. Tlie Edith 
is a very fair nearer, but also very soft. Being one of the first to mature, I would, how¬ 
ever, always plant a few. 
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Fkmting. —In planting? strawberries on a largo scale I would plant at not less than 
27in. apart between the roM's to allows plenty of room to use the cultivator. The 
plants should b(' one foot apart in the rows. Planting with a double line saves a lot of 
trouble—one line up and the other down, and there is loss treading on the soil, which is 
also a matter of some im])ort?inco, especially when it is wet. Some growers make a 
practice of cutting off part of the roots when planting; but 1 am altogether against it, 
us, having plantf^d both ways, I am quite sure they do bettor planted with thf‘ root intact. 
1 would plant one row of Edith to t^very nine of Margarets, as by doing so the latter set 
better and come in earlier. 

CultivnfioH after nautihtj. —Attention to the plants after setting thorn out is one of the 
chief points in succc'sstul strawlK'rry-growing. Home people appear to think they h^^ve 
only to plant and tlien wait for the fruit; but unless they cultivate well and keep them 
free from weeds they will need to w-ait a long time for their crop. Now, there is groat 
difference of opinion as to whether shallow or doep cultivation is bt‘St. During the past 
throe or four years 1 hav(‘ confined myself almost eutindy to strawberry-growing, and 
have carofully tried both methods. With plants up to two years old shallow cultivation 
gives host rt'suHs. 1 jdant in May and June, and give at least two light hoeings before 
October, even if there are no weeds, as it induces quicker growth, and the plants get 
hotter established before the hot wt>ather sets in. Witli the plants growing well tlioro is 
also a fair chance of getting a small qiiantitv of very line fruit olf the young pbints. J 
may say that from my straivherry plot i picked about l,8()()lhs. of the finest fruit 
T ever saw off hushes only five months old, and this I ])ut down mainly to shallow 
cultivation. When the biishos get obler, however, dt'ep cultivation is uecessary, as tlie 
plants seem to have more vigor and produce finer fruit. Doep (ultivatiou should 
never he carruid on after ^lay, as thi; plants start to make their ror)t growth for fruit 
after the first rains, and if these are interfered witli it ivill make tli(‘ crop later and injurf; 
the chances of a good cr(»p. 

l\Ki'LANTrN(i. - Many j)cople contend tliat stra wherry beds cannot ho profitably replanted, 
and I must admit that they do not do .so will on land that has previously carried straw¬ 
berries. It Hooms as if tliey soon exhaust some noce.sHary constitumit whicli miglit he 
replaced by moans of commercial fertilisers if wo only knew wdiat it wiis. Information 
on this ])oint would he of great value to strawberry-growi'rs. [Strawherries an* a very 
exhausting crop, and take from the soil large quantities of phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and 
potash. ’J'he g(*neral practice in Americii, wlierc they are grown on a large scale, is to 
get two or throe crops off the jdants; then plough them under and grow otlu^r crops for 
several years, making strawberry beds in new ground each season. The prd(;tiee of 
replanting old beds is not reforn'd to at all in any of the jmblications in the Dureau 
Library. One authority recommends manuring po<ir soil before planting with 3cwts. to 
oewts. superphosphate, ‘iewts. to 3cwts. nitrate of soda, and 1 jewts. to 2cwts. muriate of 
potiish per acre*, or giving a very liberal dressing of well-rotted stable manure, l^ossibly 
similar treatment would do in replanting old bods.— Gen. Hei .] 


Clarendon, November 18* 

Present—Messrs. James Wright ((chairman), J. Spencer, A. Harper, 
J. (-hapman, W. A. Morphett, W. Spencer, J. Piggott, A. A. Harper, J. Juers, 
and A. L. Morphett (Hon. Sec.). 

Daikying. — Members were very pleased with the Jersey bull loaned by the 
Government to the Branch, and thought he would prove of great value to the 
district. Several members reported disease amongst dairy cattle, causing stiff¬ 
ness in the limbs and difficulty in -rising. Mr. Harper stated that one of his 
cows had succumbed to the disease. 

FKtTT-Gitowi.NG.—Mr W. A. Morphett read a short paper on this subject. 
He recommended that all pruning should be finished by the middle of August, 
and the prunings burnt. The trees should be kept low, and the old trees cut 
back, as low trees mean economy in spraying, pruning, and picking. Only 
good varieties should be planted, and in old orchards poor varieties should be 
cut down and reworked or grubbed up. larnewashing the stems and an 
occasional spraying of the limbs with the same material will prove beneficial 
in keeping down insects, lichen, &c. The old bark should be scraped off, as it 
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only affords a harbor for insects. The land should be properly cultivated and 
kept free of weeds. Great care should be exercnsed in picking, and soft fruits 
in particular very carefully handle<l. It will pay with all fruits to line the 
boxes with paper. It pays best in the long run to put only one quality in one 
box, and keep all damaged fruit for the pigs. 


Forster, November 4th. 

lNAU(ilJUAL MkKTIN(J, 

Present—Messrs. W. Johns, F. Towill, A. Johns, J. Sears, J. K. Holt, S. II. 
Pluuimer, and S. Sears ; J. G. Whitfield, W, G. F, Plummer, and II. Plummer, 
of Howhill Branch, and four visitors. 

Busin i:ss.—Mr. J. G. Whitfield was voted to the chair and gave an address 
on the working of the Bureau, and was followed by Mr. W. G. F. Plummer on 
the same subject. Messrs. A. Johns, F. Towill, and S. 11. Plummer were 
elei'ted CJiairman, Vice chairman, and lion. Sec. respectively. It was decided 
to meet monthly, and that t'ach member in turn be responsible for the business 
of the meetings. 

(vONSKin ATioN OF FoDDKu.—Ml*. II. Plumiuer read extract from paper 
read by Mr. Wheaton at Hedhill on this subject. Mr. A. Johns recom- 
inendoti j)l<inting sheaoaks as a breakwind. They wnuld break the strong 
jirevailiug winds, provide shelter for stock, and give a large supply of food in 
seasons of drought. If the fruits are picked before tliey arc fjuite matui*e and 
allowed to dry tlie seeds dro[) out. Sow the se(‘ds in nursery beds and plant 
out in March and A])ril. Mi. J. Sears advocated gathering us much straw as 
niK-essury and leaving the rest on the field instead of burning it. 


Port Lincoln, November 19. 

Present—Messrs. S. Valciitiue (Chairman), J. 1). Bruce, II. Ibickridge, J. 
Telfer, W, Laidlaw, Fi. Chapman, W. P. Goode, K. S. Browne, W. llutchorsoii, 
and J. Anderson (lion. Sec.}. 

Buancii Show. —Lipson Branch agreed to co-operate iu holding the annual 
Branch show of produce at Port Lincoln in March next. 

Shefp-fauminij on Coasxy Countuy. — (/onsiderable discussion, in which 
all the members took part, ensued on Mr. Browne's paper. Mr. Laidlaw said 
for coast disease, especially with cattle and horses, he had used sulphate of 
iron with good results, but with cows in milk great care was required, as it 
prevented the cream from rising. He had kept a bull healthy on coast country 
during past five years by giving him a few drinks of w'atcr highly colored with 
sulphate of iron on first signs of disease appearing. As the animal got older 
he became less subject to the complaint. With sheep he puts the aged 
animals on coasty country at the time of the year when they are most liable to 
the disease, and in this way manages with two changes during the year. He 
thought dipping had not been fully successful in destroying tick, but it 
certainly improved the wool. He did not believe in skirting the wool, more 
than taking off any dirty pieces. All members agreed that iron was the only 
known remedy for coast disease; the best plan being to shift the stock on to 
ironstone country when possible, and, failing this, to give sulphate of iron in 
the drinking water, taking care that the water is constantly stirred, as the iron 
precipitates very quickly. Coast disease is not so bad as it \ised to be ; and it 
was suggested this might possibly Iks due to the constant travelling of sheep 
from ironstone to coasty country carrying a certain amount of iron on to the 
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latter. Mr. Valentine said he knew of coasty animals recovering when yarded 
in a place where stock from a particular station on ironstone country were 
yarded the first night of travel. It was suggested that as there was plenty of 
almost pure ironstone gravel in many places near to coasty country it might be 
worth while carting a quantity of it and spreading it in patches here and there. 
All the members were in favor of dijjping for tick, and many thought it would 
be more effective if done some time after shearing when there is a little wool 
to carry tl.e dip. 


Pine Forest, November 9. 

IVesent—Messrs. J. Phillis (Chairman), J). K. Kennedy, W. H. Jettner, 
J. Flowers, and R. Harr, jun. (Hon. Sec.), 

Stbaw^-ua.ling Pbksses. —Mr. Kennedy called attention to article in th(‘ 
September issue of the Journal of Agriculture and Industry in reference to 
utilisation of straw. He thought the subject well worthy of the serious con¬ 
sideration of stockowners in view of the frequent occurrence of seasons of 
scarcity. Other members agreed,,and it w'as resolved that—“This Hranch 
requests the Minister of Agriculture to obtain a continuous baling press for use 
at the Roseworthy Agricultural College, and that some buildings of baled 
straw be erected there to demonstrate the benefits of this system of conserving 
the straw.*’ 

Harvest.-* Members were of opinion that within a radius of eight miles of 
Hews the crops will average from Shush, to 4bush. per acre. 

Raineall —A table showing the rainfall at Hews during each month of 
the past three years was tabled. The totals w^ere:—1895, 12-58oii).; 1H9(>, 
]4*850in.; 1897, to end of October, 10 ;i8()in. During the first four months 
of 1897 the total fall was only lin. 


. Benmark, November 12. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Harrison (in chair), H. A. Rossell, F. »1. Hurrill, 
E. Taylor, S. R. Cox, and W. II. Waters (Hon. tSec.). 

Curing Lemons. — Mr. CJux showed lemons cured in red gum sawdust, 
which members considered comj>ared very w'ell with lemons cured in teatrec 
bark. 

Aprk^ot Trees Dving. —Mr. W. H. Harrison, M.A., read the following 
paper:— 

We are all quite awaro that in our apricot plantations y-oung trees in various stages of 
growth sometiirioH suddenly, and sometimes gradually, sh(»w' signs of prematiiro decay. It 
would he absurd, in the absence t)f cjarefiil quantifeitivo analysis of the soils in the immediate 
vicinity and comparison with th(‘ result of analysis of soil somewhat similar in appear* 
anco, hut w^here the trees are uniformly healthy and vigorous, to spiiak dogmatically as 
to the exact cause or causes of this undesirable state of things; still it is a matter whicn so 
seriously affects many of the llenmark settlers that, although considerably puzzled in my 
<mdoavorH to trace a sufficient connection between cause and effect, 1- readily assented, at 
the retpiest of our Secretary, to introduce the subject for discuBsion, in the hope tlwit some 
practical remedial measurem might he suggested from a comparison of our several 
oxperien(;(t8. 

It seems to me quite c.Umr that the evil under consideration does not result from 
<*.xhaustion of the soil, but chiefly if not entirely from the presence of soluble mineral 
substances in excess, principally alkali, in the form of chlorides and carbonates. While 
those salts in minute quantities constitute valuable elements of plant food, any one of 
them greatly in excess of the ro<iuirement8 of any particular plant will prove fatal to the 
plant. Without careful quuntitatiye analysis of both the surface and the subsoil we aafii 
altogether in the dark as to the suitability of any x>artioular spot of our greatly varying 
soil for any particular variety or kind of fruit tree, or to what extent it is practioftl to 
modify the nature of any given spot so as to fit it for the growth of trees whidh at 
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present have a tendency to die out prematurely. While urging? most strongly the 
desirability of analysis of our several varieties of soil, my long experience as a teacher of 
agricultural chemistry places nu» entirely in accord with the statements of Professor 
Lowrie, as quoted in the November issue of tlie Junmal of Agriculture^ in reply to 
inquiries made by the Inkennan Branch, to the effect that analysis showing merely 
the elementary ('onstituents of a soil is not alonf' a, 8uffloi<jnt basis on which to 
form an opinion as to the suitability of any particu’ar soil for any particular 
plant. The remarks of the (loneral Secretary on this subject, however, while perhaps 
affording the ho.st i)rrictioal advice to farmers whosf‘ main object is to increase the pro* 
diK'tivencss of their land, scarcely apply to our case. If we can learn the perconUtge 
of alkali, organic matter, and soluble phosphates wo shall be in a much bettor position to 
to fry experiments on a small scale. 1 think inquiries sliould be made at the School of 
Minc‘.M as to wliether we can obtain information on t)if‘ one or two points suggested as 
above without having to pay fur the (‘ompleto analysis of the sam{)le sent. [Branches of 
the Bureau can have soils analysed at the School of Mines at a charge of 3s. for each 
doi<*rinination roquin^d ; that i.s, if the j»ereentAge of, say, three of the constituents of the 
fioil is ro<pure.i the charge will ho 9s.--()Ien. Se<* ] If seems to mo that such information 
ought to be obtained gratuitously from the School of Mines through the Cirntral Bureau. 
AVIicn 1 had the control of a laboratory 1 was always most 'willing to make such 
cxaininuti<ms, finding such work most suitable employnumt for the students. 

1 have carefully examined the dead and unliealthv tr<*cs on Mr. Swincy’s jdantatioii as 
f'tr as m> very Innitcd apidiances would admit. The soil is a fair specimen of average 
saiidv loam, occasi(}nall')^ verging on clay loam. I found the somewhat abundant presence 
of (ilkabiu* (‘arbimates in all parts of the plantation, but ])articularly t»n the portion where 
tluTc woi'o most dead ami unhealthy fi’oes Although there d<;es not appear to he a d«H- 
eicue\ of pht)Sphoric acid, it is possible that a iibt'ral application of phospbatic manure 
might make a more even baluui'c and soinewlnl eounteibalance the cll'erts of a probable 
ev(‘ess of alkali. Frequont light drassings of gypsum ought to he )»encficial, eispocially on 
the hard patelu's : and good results might be obtained from slitting the baik continuously 
from the ba.se to the union of the main branches: also from whitewashing the trunks of 
slightly affected. Whatever other mode of treatment inav be adopted, it follows as 
a matter ot course that tb<> wdioli' of the often .superabundant crop of fruit should be 
removed at once on a young tm‘ showing signs of suffering. 

Insect Powdk.u Plant. —A member reported having a co isiderahlc 
(juantity of flowers of tlit‘ Pyrethrum, or insect powder plant, and wished to 
know what treatment was neco.N.sarv to convert it into insect pow^der. [Pick 
tlie flower heads, dry them till brittle, and grind to jiowder,— (Ikn. Six.] 


Forest Range, December 2. 

Present—Messrs. J. Vicars (Chairman), O. Monks, A. (Ireen, H. Clu^rry- 
man, R. Townsend, J. O. Rogers, .1, B. Fry, C. Stafford, R. M. llackett (Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Seed Potatoes.— Meinbeis generally ol)tain change of seed each year from 
the plains, except wlien two crops are grown, in whicdi cas9 the seed potatoes 
are kept for the next crop. Mr. Monks said he had kejit potatoes from Novem¬ 
ber till October by spreading them out in an airy loft ; they keep best when 
they have turned green. Some grow-ers keep them in bag.s, turning them 
oeeasionally. 

Raspbriuiv Crop.— Members reported light crop of raspberries and small¬ 
ness of fruit through dry weather. The crops were also greatly injured by 
severe frost on night of November 27. 

Seed Experiments.— Mr. Green tabled sample of Burpee’s (iuality pea, 
grown from Bureau seed. He believed it W'ould prove a valuable variety for 
dry seasons; it was a good cropper, with fair-sized pods, matures within twelve 
weeks from sowing, and grows about Bft. high. 

(/Oi>LiK MoTBC.^Mr. R. M. Hackett read the following paper:— 

In coamdormg tho advisahleness of this Branch reqaesting the Central Burc/iu to use its 
iniluenoe to ohbiin the appointment of an economic entomologist, we have first to ask 
ourselves, as growers: Is it neooasary ? At the Conference of Hills Bram'hos referom c 
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was made to Uie fact tliat the (iodlin moth pest was decreasing in our distnet, also in 
certain portions of ('Oromandel Valloy. This fact, it soems to mo, must be due to one of 
three causes—First, to unsuitability of climate; second, to extra care taken by growers to 
exterminate the post; or thirdly, to the action of natural enemies. Referring to the first 
cause, unsuitability of climate, I find it is stated in Californian FruiU “ That in the 
cooler parts of the State there is ai>parently conaidorahlo delay in transformation, and 
deposit of eggs at random on skin of fruit.'’ I think growers will agree that in this point 
our experience as a district agrees with the Falifornian authority, and tliat climatic 
conditions here are probably keeping tim moth in check. Secondly, as to extra care of 
growers hero in fighting the moth, it has not taken place; we have not sot ourselves to keep 
it out, and cannot claim any credit for its decniase. Thirdly, to the action of its natural 
enemies, T firmly hclicvo that it is owing to the action of some kinds of cannibal or 
parasitical insects that the moth does not spread amongst us, and possibly to other insect 
friends of whom we know too little about. Now, will an entomologist be able to help us P 
I think, if on(3 were appointed, his time would be nec’ossanly fully employed at head¬ 
quarters in classifying, doubtless a groat thing in the interests of science, hut of very 
little good to us a.s growers. Through the Oentml llurcau we at present have nearly all 
the advantages of having a Government entomologist, for we do not want specific 
knowledge of insect life so much as a general knowledge of whether the insects about us 
are hurtful or the reverse, that knowledge the Central Rureau is always willing to give 
us. But what I think we do want is for the growers to forward insects for identification, 
and to liave same ivturiKid to them after being named, so that tlu* Branch (iould have an 
object lesson before tlnun. The cost of a case or two—one for injurious and tin' other for 
helpful insects—-would be trifling, and the consent of th(i .Minister of Kdiication to keeping 
some at the local s(‘hool could doubtless be obtiiined. Another reason advanced besides 
the codlin moth and its enemies for having a Government ('ntomologist ap[H)int(‘d is the 
fear of the introduction of the fruit fiy; hut in what way he would Isj servicjible in 
preventing its introduction I cannot see. The }»r('8ent rt'giilatioiis are stringent enough; 
if it is found here, the department having power under the A<-t to destroy, with oi? without 
(‘ompensution, trees in any gardens found affected, if the ownei’s poinistently neglect to 
obey the regulations under tht' Act. It seems to me that a hotter course than pn^ssing 
for the appointment of an entomologist, involving as it i^ould considerable cost, would 
be to refer the inatt(*r for discussion to the Oonfonmcc of Bratielu^s, to ho held next 
February, subject, of course, to any action the Government niiglit take in the meantime. 

Mr. Vicars considered an entomologist to travel round the gardens investigating 
the natural enemies of the (‘odlin moth and other pests, as the late Fraser S. 
Crawford used to, would be of immense benefit to the growers. Most of the 
members agreed, and also considered that the eodlin moth was being kept in 
check in this district by some enemies One member thought it would be a 
mistake to make spraying with l\aris green compulsory, as they would probably 
destroy their friends as well as foes. [The enemies of the codlin moth, if any, 
would not eat the fruit, and consequently could not be injured by the Paris 
green or other arsenates. If a spray such as kerosine emulsion or resin wash 
were used, then both friends and enemies might be injured where both exist 
in the open air. The caterpillar of the codlin moth, being inside the fruit, 
woidd not be injured by any kind of sprayed com])ound. —Gkn. Sec.] The 
following resolution w^as carried:—“ That this Branch favors the appointment 
of an entomologist, but is of opinion that the subject vshould bo discussed at the 
next Conference of Branches in February.^’ 


Dawson, November 13. 

Present—Messrs. R. Renton (Chairman), S. Chapman, C. F. W. Just, J. 
Kenseley, A. G. Kennedy, F. Sehebilla, Thomas Weatherall, A. H. Warner, 
A. F. Dempsey (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors, * 

Rainfall.— Reports showing the rainfall during past ten moifths were 
tabled. At Cavenagh West the record for each month is as f<dIows:— 
January, 0-200in.; February, O-fidOin.; March, nil; April, 0*150m ; May, 
0*305in.; June, ()'930iu.; July, l*420in.; August, 0‘636in.; September, 
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0'230m.; October, 0*295in., or a total of 4*865in. At Cavenagh East the 
total record is about an inch more, while in other parts of the district it is 
even less, 

Bindek Twine in Chaff. —Mr. Wetherall referred to loss of horse 
through felt balls forming in the stomach, and stated that the owner attributed 
these to the fact that the annimal had been fed on chaff which was found to 
contain a quantity of cut binder twine. Several members stated they had lost 
stock from the same cause. Deaths from these balls was a common occurrence 
in the North in dry seasons, and was attributed to the fibrous nature of the 
bushes and other fet'd. They did not consider that the binder twine had any¬ 
thing to do with it, thougli the praetice of some merchants in cutting it up 
with the chaff was strongly condemned, as the twine was certain to have an 
injurious effect on animals swallowing it. It w'as finally resolved—“ That this 
Branch, recognising the ill effects that are liaely to accrue to stock fed on 
chaff mixed with binder twine, suggests that tht* subject should b(' laid before 
the liranches of the Bureau, in ordei to ascertain the best means of prevent¬ 
ing a continuation of thi*< grooving custom.^* 

Diseases of Houses,— Mr. Wetherall read the following paper on “Some 
Di'jcases of Horses’’:— 

In fiddreKsing an unpiofesMonal aiidit'iu-t' on the su1»pH't,„of disoaHt'S in horses, I am 
deeply eons(‘iou.s of being myself a n(»n-pr«>fossional; I shall tln^roforc only endeavor to 
deal with diseases in a general wniy. If, however, 1 can hr* of any service, and can excite 
a general ini crest in the treatnuait, wants, and ailments of those most useful animals, it 
may he followed w'ith praetieal results. 

1 think the farmer should tnideaMir to make tin* hors(j, eow, and sheep a special study, 
for they arc ohjccts of social wealth and of vital importance to mankind. The difficulty 
will not h(‘ to find something to say about thi disi'ases of liorses, but to say the mt)8t useful 
thing m our limited tii)»e I .shall not be expecttid to enter into a minutt* description of 
the discuses known in tlu' district, but may give a few hints stating some of the broad 
pniU’i]>lcH and facts that may b(‘ useful to some. 1 hav(‘ matlr human diseases almost a 
life-hmg stinlv, and we know that animals of the higher class sufier from much the same 
dis«‘ascs as man, and thesf' gtuierally arise from the^ same causes, as, for example, fevers, 
lung disease, di8eas(is of tht' liver, kidneys, nervous and muscular systems. Circulation 
of hlood is very similar, and the functions of the mobt important organs of the hody are 
the same, aiul retjuire the samt* treatment. 

In the disease, as in tht^ treuiment, there is but little distinetioii hetwet'ii the domesticated 
animals and ourselves. I am aware that ditferoncea do exist, hut they do not affect the 
gc'neral ([uestion that the organs of lif** are the same, and require somewhat similar 
treatment UvS in 11 m> human being. Now, I think that the diseases of the organs of 
respiration may first he considenal, for none are of more importance, and none are more 
liahlo to sudden and 8oriou.s disease. The breathing organs are the lungs and hroiiehi; 
those we might call the assistants arc the nasal passages, the larynx, and w’hat is 
commonly known as the windpipe. It is important to hear in mind that most of the 
diseases connected with thi* organs of respiration are of an inliammatory nature, e.g.^ 
catarrh, inflammation of tht' larynx, sore thr<»at, bronchitis, pleuritis, pneiimonitt, and 
pleuro-pneumonia. Many otht'r diseases of the respiratory organs are not inflammatory 
tn theraselvos, hut may result in inflammation. Among the causes of diseases of the 
organs of respiration w'e might mention chill, working on too full a stomach, and when in 
a low condition. The great and suddon atmospheric ehangt's to which we are liable in this 
colony are ready and frequent causes. Wo are told the diseases of thtj lungs and air- 
passages constitute more than one-half the ailments to >vhich horses are subject, and they 
ore most prevalent during the extreme changes of temperature 

We have heard the horse cough, Cqugh is not a disease in itself—it is a symptom. 
When you hear a cough he sure there is irritation existing somewhere about the respiratory 
organs. There are two things to he notod here—the part irritated, the degree to which 
the disease has advanced. By applying the ear to different pai'ts vre may he guided to the 
seat and nature of the disease, and much valuable information obtained. I understand 
that there are no fewer than seven different classes of cough distinguishable in the horse 
—The hard dry cough; moist cough; rattling cough ; soft, chronic, short, and deep hollow 
cough. In distinguishing the diseases in the respiratory organs it is essentiU to have a 
knowledge of the various classes of cough. This 1 know requiies much jiractice. 

We may have seen horses affooted wi^hn common cold, i.e., acute inflammation of the 
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mucus membrane which lines tlie nostrils and upper air passagea. It is the same affection 
as that known in our own system as cold in the head. 

No bott(u- treatment can be used than steaming the head frequently, keep warn, and 
give, say, from two to four drachms of nitrate of potass in the mash or water. T should not 
advise purgative medicine; but if the bowels are constipated I should give a dose of Kpsom 
wilts with the nitrate of potass. Sometimes a stimulant is necessary ; then I would give 
spirits of nitric ether along with acetate of ammonia. A common cold should never bo 
neglected, as more serious diseases may ensue. 

Bronchitis is another disease to whk'h the horse is subject—inflammation of the bronchial 
tiihes. As you may know, there arc two kinds of tubes—the larger and the smaller ; the 
inflammation of the latter is by far the most dangerous. If you have reason to sulpect 
bronchitis you must notice the state of the breathing. "I’o a practised eye this is noticeable 
at once. The first positive symptom is the quickened breathing ; a slight whistling or 
hissing sound is heard at the sides of the chest. Sometimes a more deep and noisy 
sound may be lioard in front of tlu^ chest. Ji is chiefly on thesis sounds we arc ahlo 
to distinguish between inflammation of the larger or smaller tubes. The reason of this 
sound is the passage of air over the dry inflamed membrane. The best treatment will be, 
first, warmth, a restrii tod diet, and a few doses of spirits of nitric ether with some acetate 
of ammonia. This treatment, if used early, will in inOsst cases arrest the disease before* 
fully e^stablishing itself. Should the disease fully di'velop, then the only course is to assist 
nature on to w'hat is termed the moist stage. Sedative,s, such us opium, should he avoided. 
Salines may be freely uaocl, say half ounce of the chlorate or nitrate of potass in the water 
or mash. In case of weakness, of course diffusible stimulants will luive to b<‘ given, the 
best possibly being carbonate of ammonia. Nitre might be lusid’nl until the kidneys aid 
freely. 

Pneumonia is a frequent disease among liorses. This is an inflammation of the substama* 
of the lungs. The attack frequently conies on suddenly, at other times more imperceptibly. 
You have reason to suspi'ct an attai-k when you notice sudden fits of shuddering accom¬ 
panied by cold extremities. The horuf*, wdth great restlessness, turns his he^d to his 

ehest. A very marked symptom is the horse stands wdth his forelegs wide apart. Nature 
leads liim to this because it affords greater expansion to the chest. The head is inclined 
downwards, with the nose and nostrils projected The breathing is quick, being very 
irregular. The sound of the cdiest is peculiar, being of a (‘oufused humming noise, this 
giving place to a moist rattle as the dist*ase progresses, — 

There is another disease which is (dosely allied to this, viz., pleurisy, an inflammation 
of the delicate membrane wliich forms the coverings of the lungs and also lines the cavity 
of the (‘best. You may invariably decide that your honje has got pleurisy when you turn 
him somewhat quickly—you will hear a sharp clear grunt, or if you apply pressure to 

his side. Tht* puls<* is hiird and quick; respiration is short and quick: there is great 

restlessness. 

Now sometimes you have both these disoiises combined, and it is then termed pleuro¬ 
pneumonia. To distinguish the symptoms rwiuires great praetice and skill. But now a 
word as to the treatment. At first 1 should us<‘ a s(‘dHtive in the form of ac.onito every 
four or six hours until fever shows signs of ahatoment. 1 should use somewhat freely the 
neutral salts dissolved in water. My opening medicine would be Epsom salts. After 
the disease has progressed! should use, during the moist stage, ciirbonate of ammonia with 
gentian and ginger. But we must remember tliat the remi^dies wdll need to be changed as 
the disease runs its course. One thing I may mention—how necessary it is to keep the horse 
at tlie commencement of the disease on a laxative diet. As to external treatment, I am 
adverse to irritants, as I am in the case of a human bt'ing, chiefly on the ground of 
conserving the strength of the* patient. 

I do not think it is necessary in our limited time to speak of the chronic cough, thick 
wind, roaring, whistling, broken wind, or consumption. 

There is, however, another disease that 1 should like to say a word or two anent, and 
that is influenza. It is a sjyecific disease, in which we find fevor, symptoms of cold, loss of 
appetite, weakness, complicated with liver and lung diseases generally. The nervous 
system is very much affected; indeed, so much so that you would suspect pressure on the 
nerve centres. The cause of this depression is the presence of a specific poison in the 
blood. Our knowledge of its nature, (causation, and appropriate troatmept is somewhat 
imperfect. To this generation it is practically a new disease. Home knowledge we have, 
and 1 think that every possible care should be taken to note the peculiarities of this disease. 
It varies so very much in different horses. There arc many coses, without doubt, where 
the symptoms are so undofinod, the attack so slight, that little or no attention was paiil 
than that of a common cold. From what we do know, the disease has its origin in some 
peculiar condition of the atmosphere, the exact nature of which we must confess onr 
Ignorance. Atmospheric causes may generate the disease, but they are ra^y saiKoiehi 
to develop them. , /There are evidently other debilitating and poisoning influences: what 
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thodo are w© are not in a position to aay. Let m© say, however, whatever may affect 
adversely the general health may predispose to and tend to propagate and disseminate the 
dis^^^i^^o. The system of the horse is evidently reduced to such conditions that when the 
poison comes it finds a suitable medium for its development and growth. 

Now, of ail diseases, this requires to l)e taken in its very earliest stage. The thermometer 
will readily detect the early attack. The first essential thing to do is to give complete 
rest. Very much depends on this. T scarcely know what to say as to treatment; it 
requires not so much the regular education of the veterinary surgeon as experience in 
practice, for it is a disease that varies so much, and lias so many phases, that it can only 
be treated according to the symptoms presented by each case. You will at once see from 
this the sjMKual difficulties to the investigator. But there arc 8|KJcial symptoms that require 
special consideration, fn some seasons the disease assumes a high inflammatory character, 
whilst in others it takes a low form. We may, however, refer to what we call those special 
symptoms of a general type without going too much into the details of particular features. 
I'hc first thing noticcid the horse is dull, weak, and dispirited; sweats on exertion; his 
app(ititc fails; his coat looks unnatural; urine becomes thick and scanty; the dung is 
and sometimes coated with mucus; mouth is hot and unnaturally dry; we have 
notice<i yellowish-red hue. The temperaturo is unusually high , the pulse is quick and 
oppressed. You would think he suffers from headache: if ho moves he staggers in his 
walk. Such symptoms point clearly to the nervous centres being deranged, especially the 
brain. 

At first som{‘ simple fever medicine may be re<\uirod. Should there be noticed watery 
evi s, swollen ♦‘vclids, swelling of the logs or under the belly, we must reinemlKJr these are 
signs of <’xtrenu‘debility. In thes(* cast's stimulants may be required ; ammonia, camphor, 
!ind ginger, with nutritive grinds, will bo necessary. Iho dischurge from the nose of 
matter may bo regarded as a favorable symptom. What is necessary to watch is the 
com plications oi mischief in important internal organs. Shivering is an unfavorable 
symptom, um is also embarrassed briMithiiig. There may be profuse perspiration, which in 
a measure rclievt's the other symptoms. 

Sometimes, liowe^ er, tho attack takes an unfavomble turn and becomes complicated with 
pneumonia, the liver, Wer, and other symptoms. Things liecome critical then, and the 
greatest i arc and t‘aution arc neodod. Stimulants bo<Jome necessary; sedatives may prove 
injurious. The nerve centres are always |>aralysed. Then it is we ought to rouse the 
ilicktuing flame of life. Often we get the mtemiittent form, gaining strength for a time, 
followed by relapses. And somotiiries after recovery we have after results, such as 
rlieuniatism or paralysis. 1 have noticed that sores or wounds of a simple kind will tak'e 
an unhealthy turn from no apparent cause. Caution and watchfulness are very necessary 
in applying strong blisters or irritant to the skin. The liver often is itsinctionally 
deranged, tho air passagf's are more or loss affected, the lungs are sometimes inflamed, 
and the alimentary canal is always more or less involved. The kidneys are always more 
or less affected, as is also tho heart; the detiression of tho power of the nervous centres is 
a main characteristic of influenza, and affects tho action of the heart. 

Lett me close hy asking consideration for the horse; he is a creature that needs our care 
and ai<l. If there be any animal deserving the service of man, it is the horse. They feel 
pain and suffering as keenly as we do ourselves, and it is certain they appreciate kindness 
as well as tiro conscious of cruelty. 


ttillioent, 

Present—Messrs. R. Campbell (Ohaitticuin), S. J. Stuckey, M. Hart, H, 
Oberlander, H. A. Stewart* G. Tantranl, W. Whennen, B. Varco, and E. J. 
Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

PuTAToiiis.—Mr. Whennen said potatoes for seed for general crop 
required to be kept in a dry, airy place; for early potatoes it was best to grow 
two crops in the year. Mr. Stewart quoted from “ Brett's Colonist's Guide,," 
advising a place with basket sides, thntched roof and raised earth floor. Mr. 
Stuckey said he had heard it recommended to keep them oataide with a bark 
or thatch covering. 

Fobdee Ceoes.—M r. Stewart reported having sown kale in a self-sown 
crop of rye. The rye having been led off he ran a furrow with a potato 
mouldet, and a drill following through the deid. The rye was now being 
and the kate* which looked very pronaimng, being in the furrow escaped the 
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mower knives. At intervals strips of rye 10ft. to 12ft. wide were left. 
Members thought this a good idea lor preventing the land drifting. 

ExrRKiMKNTs.—Mr. Stuckey reported having sent potatoes to Adelaide in 
cases, but it did not pay. The potatoes did not fetch usual market prices, and 
he was also charged extra for rail freight on the cases. Mr. Whennen reported 
very favorably of Profusion and Quantity peas. 

Cross-brkj) Rams vok Brkedtng Purposes. —The (Chairman introduced 
the (jucstion of the use of cross-bred rams, and stated he had heard favorable 
reports from those who had been experimenting in this direction. Mr. 
Stuckey strongly opposed the practice. A large sheepbreeder in the district 
had used cross-bred rams with very unsatisfactory results. He got large 
fleeces, but to use his own words “they were as light as feathers.” Mr. Hart 
had tried the experiment; he got good mutton sheep, but the fleeces were a 
failure. 


Port EUiot, November 27. 

Present—Messrs. C. H. Hussey (Chairman), D. II. C-udrnorc, H. Panncll, 
J. Virgin, J. Brown, F. T. Fischer, E. Darwin, O. J. Whitmore, H Green, 
E. Wood, P. O. HuU^hinson, and three visitors. 

Potatoes pou Seed. —Members were of opinion that the best method of 
keeping potatoes from one season to another was to store them in a loft under 
a thatched roof, admitting as much air as jiossible, taking care that the l,ight is 
excluded. "Jlie potatoes should not be heaped up, but spread out as much as 
po.ssible Another good plan is to lay them out singly on o])en shelving in a 
cool, dark place. Where the soil is rich and irrigation possible several crops 
may be grown in one year by sowing again as soon as the pottitoes are tipe. 
To guard against damage by caterpillars it was suggested that the potatoes 
should be })laced in c )ld water for twelve hours and then stored in a cool, 
dark place above ground. 

Pests and How to Deaj- with them. —Mr. Hutchinson read the follow¬ 
ing paper on this subject:— 

lYobably from the title of this paper it will be thouf?:ht that 1 intend to point out the 
various jiosts of the farm, orchard, and garden, and then state what remedies T consider 
best to destroy thorn, 1 propose, however, to treat of another aspect of the question, and 
though some may think I am treading almost on forbidden ground by going very close to 
the political side, yet my excuse must he the importance of the subject. I am of opinion 
that those interested in agricultural and horticultural pursuits arc moro likely to be in a 
position to know what are the best methods of coping with pests than legislators who 
have probably very little practical experience in agronomy. I hope that the various 
Branches of the Biu’cau will discuss this question of dealing with pests, and that the 
Central Bureau will summarise the opinions and forward the method most approved to the 
Minister of Agriculture, so that legislation likely to he useful in coping with posts, and 
agreciahlc as far as may be, to the majority of growers, may he adopt^. It appears to 
me that we want export ever on the alert to report the introduction of pests, and that 
there should ho a body in existence possessing authority to deal with them immediately 
they arc reported. We cannot expect legislation in any particular case until a poet hae 
hecom(‘ a nuisanf^e, because memhors of Parliament are not likely to take action until 
requested by their constituents, and these latter will not trouble themselves, as a rule, 
until the post makes itself felt. Would it not he better for all growers to contribute a 
tride jier a(ire to form a fund to deal with posts in their infancy, so to speak, than to save 
tliat trifle and in a few years have to spend large sums of money in cheddng the pest I' 
Take the codlin moth as an example. Knowing as people did what it Was in omer places, 
would it not have been far better, much more easy, and less costly had extreme meaaares 
been taken directly it was known to bo in the colony than to have experiment^ with it 
all these yeai^, and And that now it has gained a footing in almost every boiticultural 
district of South Australia. If I thought it could be efPeetually stamped out even now 
T should say it would be better for the clean orchards to contribute towards the cost of 
compensation necessary through the forced destruction of fniit than let the pest 
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and continually have to tight it. 1 am afraid, however, that the codlin moth has come to 
gtay, and that however conscientiously and systematically the destruction of damaged 
fruit is carried out some moths will escape. What are we to do y Shall we leave it to the 
growers to take care of thoraselven ‘r I would say yes if they would guarantee to keep 
their own pests on their own grounds; hut suppose ninety-nine try to exterminate them, 
is it fair to allow the hundredth to kcoi> up a supply? I should like tho various Branches of 
th(* Bureau to study that aspect of the question. Take the stinkwort as another instance. 
That probably might have been eradicated if taken in hand at the start. Now it would 
1)0 cruel tu enforce its destruction, as it would in many instances cost more than the land 
is worth; hence it has not boon declared a noxious weed. Tho conclusion I have come 
to is that we should have some body appointed to do all in their power to prevent the 
introduction of new pests, and whose duty it would he to take thoroughly effective action 
if any new pest appears, believing that the iirsi cost in this way to he the least. Where 
posts have been allowed to get a hohl 1 would say endeavor to stamp them out when* there 
is reasonable hojx* of doing so, but when they get beyond that stage it is a question 
whether we are justiiiod in continually putting growers to expense to no good purpose^. 

Visit to Homestead. — riiis meeting was held at the residence of Mr. 
Brown. His property is situated on the Iliiidinarsh river, from which he gets 
ji plentiful supply of water for irrigation purposes without any expense for 
pumping. Most of the soil is rich alluvial, and by the aid of plenty of water 
produ(*es good crops of vegetables. The fruit trees, which look w'ell and 
promise a good crop, include a large Turkey fig tree planted over forty tears 
ago by one of th<' early settlers, Mr. A F. Lindsay. After inspecting the 
garden the visitors were entertained at tea by Mr. and Mrs. Brown. 


Kaninantoo, December 3. 

Present—Mes-rs. T. Hair (Lliainnan), J. Downing, J. Hair, F. Lehmann, 
A. Hair, W. G. Mills (Hon. Hve,), 

Wild Oats.— Mr. Hair wished to know the best way of getting rid of wild 
oats. Mr. Lehmann said he ploughed a dirty field Bin. deep, with the result 
that the next crop wms fairly clean, but the following crop tvas nearly all oats. 
Mr. Hair found cropping with (’ape oats for two or three years tended to keep 
them dowui. Mr. Mills had been suceessful in cleaning one paddock, which 
was so dirty tliat practically nothing but wild oats could be grown. He grew 
summer crops on this land for two years in succession, and then put in cereal 
crops. 

MANiriiKs. — Mr Lebmann Uvsked which was the best manure for a light, 
sandy, moist soil, with a rainfall of 2(hn. per annum. Some members advised 
Kangaroo Island guano, and others Thomas phosphate. Mr. Hair asked 
what, manure should be used on light limestone soil, the rainfall being about 
l()in. Mr. J. Hair asked what manure to Uvse on stiff red clay laud with an 
IBin. rainfall. He had used bssic slag, but although the crop grew luxuriantly 
during the wet w^eather it blighted off badly as soon as the dry weather set in. 
Mr. Lehmann thought a light dressing of stable manure would give most satis¬ 
factory results, while Mr. Mills advocated ploughing the manure in deeply. 
Members would like information on this subject. 

Fuost and Potatoes. —Mr. T. Hair asked how to preserve early potatoes 
from the effect of frost. He had seen it recommended to cover them with 
straw, also to make smoke fires on the windward side of tiie crop. The Chair¬ 
man said he had tried an experiment on a small scale w hich had proved very 
successful. On the sunny side of his potato plot he erected a rough brush 
fence of forkfed stakes and pine rails with the brush laid over them. Mr. Mills 
said early potatoes should be planted where the first rays of the suu did not 
fall. 

Thkeshing Machines. —Mr. Lehmann said an implement much needed 
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wa« a cheap thresher requiring only a few hands to work it, as he did hot 
believe in the header, arid would like to know whether such a machine was 
obtainable. 

Chaffed Stkaw. —Mr. Mills asked best method of steaming chaffed headed 
straw, Mr Hair recommended using an old iron tank with a tightly fitting 
lid. Fill up with straw in the evening, pour in boiling water, cover up and let 
stand until morning. Only one day’s supply should be prepared at a time. 


Bobertstown, December 8. 

Present—Messrs. N. Westphalen (Chairman), A. Day, F. Fielder, H. Rhode, 
.A. Ilempcl, and B. A. McCaffrey (Hon. Sec.). 

Kafitnda Confkrknce. —Meml)crs agreed to be represented at the proposed 
Conference of Branches to be held at Kapunda about March next. 

Manures. —Some discussion took place on Mr. Krichautf’s paper on 
Manures, also on Smut in wheat. 


Pyap, December 3. 

Present—Messrs. K. F. Hiisclius (Chairman), 'J\ Teak*, T. Smith, (J. Billett, 
F. Muirhead A. J. Brocklehurst, W. C. Rogers (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Selection of Seeds. —Mr. Teale thought that by continually selecting and 
resowing the earliest ripening heads of wheat, they would in time sufFer very 
little from the dry hot seasons. With other plants similar results could be 
obtained. If they desired to get late crops they should select the late-maturing 
fruits. The Chairman said he had known excellent results obtained from use 
of shrivelled grain for seed, though there was a risk of the plant dying off if 
dry weather set iu shortly after germination. He agreed with Mr. Teale as to 
selection of seed for early or late crops, Mr, Brocklehurst believed seed should 
be properly matured to give good results. Onions, if planted out of season, go 
to seed. He was of opinion that by selecting seed from the earliest varieties, 
and forcing them where practicable, their early onion crop would be assured. 


W'atervale, December 6. 

Pi^sent—Messrs. C. A. Sobels (Chairman), A. Leithbridge, H. Beck, E.Treloar, 
W. Smith, T. Stewart, J. Riley, H. Badcock, and E. E. Sobels (Hon Sec.). 

CATERniLARS.—Members reported great damage by caterpillars, vegetables 
and other low-growing crops suffering severely. Summer fodder crops have 
in many cases been practically destroyed. Members never remember a worse 
season in this respect. 

Crofs.— “The continued hot weather has ripened off the wheat crops too fast, 
the grain suffering in consequence. The heads are so brittle that they break 
off. 'J'he crops are welkgrowm, but generally the grain will be rather inferior, 
Siveinwedcl wheat appears to be giving best results, owing to its early ripening. 
The setting of fruit is very thin, though the trees blossomed very well. Some 
members attributed the failure of setting to the dry weather, and others to 
irindy weather at blossoming time. The trees are very clean, and show no 
of disease. The leaves have also fellen from the citrus trees in many 
gardens, owing probably to dryness. In consequence of the poor apple crop 
it is thought that very few growers will join the Fruitpacking Union being 
formed in Clare and surrounding districts for the purpose of exporting hig^ 
grade fruits 
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Nantawarra, December 6. 

Present—Messrs, S. Sleep (Chairman), J. W. Dali, J. Nicholls, A. Herbert, 
A. L. Greenshields, C. Belling, H. J. C. Meyers, R. Nicho'ls, jun., and T. Dixon 
(Hun. Sec.). 

Bunt.—I n reply to questions, Mr. J. Nrcholls considered there was no 
danger of bunt if the seed is properly pickled, and put back into bags similarly 
treated. Many farmers put their wheat back into the old, unpickled, bags, 
consequently tne seed is re-infected, as the spores in the bags are not injurSl. 
Several members said they had often noticed that wheat sown after a light rain 
is apt to get bunted. They had not noticed heavily pickled seed to be liable 
to black rust, though wheat sown dry was more subject to this disease than if 
sown wet. 


Mount Bryan East, December 4. 

Present—Mes.srs. T. Best (in chair), J. Prior, W. Bryce, R. Webber, W. H. 
Quinn (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Mixki) Faiiming. —A discussion took place as to wdiether dairying com¬ 
bined with farming was more profitable than sheep breeding. \\ ith one 
exception the members were of opinion that in this district it was more profit¬ 
able to keep sheep, and go in also for wheatgrowing. 

Cai'xm: DrsKASK.— Mr. Prior reported sudden death of young milch cow. 
It was in good condition, running in n paddock of self-sown oats. The cow 
was quite w'cll when milked about 6 o’clock in the evening, ])iit died about two 
hours later, suffering from vomiting and sw^ellings in the loins. 


Meadows^ December 6. 

Present—Messrs. J. Catt (Cliairman), T, B. Brooks, W. J. Stone, G. Ellis, D. 
Tester, T. A. Buttery, G. Rice, T. Usher, W. Nicolle, H. V. Wade, W. A. 
Sunman (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

PoTATOKs for Seed.—M embers considered the best way to keep seed 
potatoes is to stack them in a heap in a dry room or shed, keep them well 
covered up, and turn them once and remove the shoots. 

Japanese Date Plum. —Mr. Tester tabled dried Japanese date plum, 
which was sampled by members, and much appreciated. Members thought, 
if packed in sugar, this fruit would be equal to the best dates. Mr. Tester 
wished to know best way of drying the date plum. 

Branch Show. —It was decided to hold the annual show of produce of the 
district during March. 


Bivertan, December 11. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Andrew, (in chair), T. Gravostock, D. Kirk, F. 
Chapman, H. B. Welch, F. Badman, Dr. Allwork, O. H. Castine, M. Badman, 
and H. A. Hussey (Hon. Sec.). 

Kapunda Conferenok. —It was decided to join with Kapunda Branch in 
holding a Conference of Branches next March It was also decided to 
recommend that a show of farm and garden produce he held in connecdon 
with the Conference, 

Agricultural Classes. —It w’^as resolved—** That, in the event of the 
Government deciding to ^ive technical instruction on agriculture in State 
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schools, or by moans of classes, this Branch respectfully sup^gests that one or 
two teachers be specially trained, and then travel through the agricultural 
districts imparting knowledge to the public.” 

Disease of Tomatoes. —Dr. Allwork reported disease amongst his tomatoes. 
The floweis appear all right, but a few days afterwards a ring appears round 
the stem about an inch away from the flowers which gradually wither and die 
off. Mr. Oravcstock reported similar disease in his ])lants. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Gravestock tabled the following wheats grown in plots 
without cultivation or manure:—Dart’s Imperial, 3ft. 2in. high, well stooled, 
large well formed heads, pinched grain; Gravestock’s Frainpton, 3ft. 2iu. 
high, fairly stooled, good straw, larere weli*forined heads, large hut slightly 
pinched grain; (\)\\an’s Purple Straw, 2ft. 9in. high, very uneven growth, 
heads generally poor and grain much shrivelled. 

Dr. Allwork tabled aam])lc of Chatsworth lemon picked six weeks previously 
in splendid condition. 


Mylor, December 4* 

IVesent—Messrs. W. H. Hughes (Oliairinan), P. P. Ihobert, S. Pearce, F. 
Rosser, W. Nicholls, F, G. Wilson, S. Roebuck, W. G Clough (Hon. See.), 
and three visitors. 

I'oTATOEs Fou Sej:d. —Mr. F. G. Wilson stated lie had kept potatoes in 
cases in a cool shed for twelve months without any loss. Mr. XichoUs said he 
had kept them for eighteen months stored in the tunnels made in excavating 
in the pipeclay. Other members advised storing in cool dry airy rooms on 
bunks or ledges, with ventilated bottoms to let the air ciiculate through them. 
A change of seed from the plains is fvund beneficial. 

Exhibits. —Several exhibits of ji.-oduce were tabled, including Skinless pea, 
5lt. 6in high; Quality pea, very early; l^ro'usion pea, good, hut not ef|ual to 
Yorkshire Hero for market j)urpose. 


Lyrup, December 7. 

Present—Me.ssrs. A. Pomeroy (Chairman), I). Thayne, E. J. Dwyer, F. E. 
Chick, T. Nolan, A. Weaver, W. Hcaly, P. Brown, T. H. Bro>vn, W. H, 
Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Potat(»es.— Mr. Nolan renorted that he found, on digging his ])otatoes, the 
seed was as firm and solid as the day it was planted. Members thought this 
due to want of water. 

Experiments. —Mr. Pomeroy reported on numerous trials with seeds of 
grasses and other fodder plants received from the (’ential Bureau, many of 
which promised to be of great value. He also stated that his plot of Danish 
Island oats, though twice eaten by the cow% was 3ft. high and well headed. 
Mr. Bennett tabled grain of Dart’s Impenal wheat, grown on a poor piece of 
ground 40ft. x 13ft. The grain was splendid quality, and the yield very 
high; the plot, which ^vas irrigated, yielding at the rate of 75hush. an acre! 
The straw was of good quality, and members strongly recommended this wheat 
for hay. 


Mount Pleasant, December 10. 

Present—Messrs. G. Phillis (Chairman), P. Miller, jun., J. Maxwell, H. A* 
Giles, W. Vigar, F. Thomson, W. Lyddon, J. F, Miller, J. McConnell, and 
H. T. Hull (Hon, Sec.), 
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Ha.rveht. - Samples of the new crop were shown, the varieties being Purple 
Straw, from Tasmanian seed; Steinwedel, going 02lbs. to the bushel; Clubhead, 
kc, A discjussion ensued on the crop prospects. 

Catkrpillars. —Members reported extensive damage by caterpillars, 
potatoes, mangolds, and tomatoes being specially attacked. Mr. P. Miller 
recommendoil turning ducks into the gardens, as they would destroy many fd 
the caterpillars. 


Forster, December 6. 

Present—Messrs. A. Johns (in chair), S. Sears, J. 11. Bolt. J. Prosser, F. 
Towill, F. Johns, J. Sears, S. H. Plummer (Hon. See.), and W. G. F. and 
H. H. Plummer, of Browhill Branch. 

Rules — The rule.s of Bowhill Branch w'ere read and explained by Mr. 
W. G. F. Plummer, and adoj)ted as the rules of this Branch. 

Weeos.— Mr. S. II. Plummer initiated a discussion on the eradication of 
sheep weed, by reading a short paper on the subject. Members mentioned that 
paddoek't which had been apparently cleared of the weed by loaviiig oul of 
cmltivation, or by jdoughing the plants under, became dirty on again being 
( LiUivated. It was suggesteti that shallow ploughing was best, as it left the 
seed near the siuface, so that they germinate readily and can then be destroyed. 
By ])loughing deeply the seeds are turned right under, only to be brought to 
the suiface again at next time of ploughing. The (’hairman said, in addition 
to sheepweed, charlock and mock cabbage were becoming a nuisance, and 
slu)uld be at once dealt with. He had pulled a lot of the latter by band, and 
would need to keep at it. 


Mount Glambier, December 11 

Present—Messrs. J. rinpherston (Chairman!, J. (’. Kuwoldt. T. 11. Williams, 
J. Watson, M. C. Wilson, J. Bow'd, T. Kdwards, A. J. Wedd, and E. Lewis 
(Hon, See.). 

Branch Bull. —Mr. Ruw'oldt reported that eleven cows had been served 
by the Jersey bull. Royal Progress, loaned to the Branch by the Department 
of Agriculture. I'liey were all good milkers, and be had already a number of 
other cows promised. Several members reported having inspected the animal; 
they were well pleased with his appearance, and somewhat surprised at the 
size of the animal. 

Potatoes for Seed. —Mr Ruwoldt said he presumed the information the 
Central Bureau desired was the best way of keeping the early crop over the 
summer. He kept his in a soap box, in a cool airy place. Mr. Wedd said if 
they left the potatoes out in the sun for a while to green they would keep well 
when stored. Other members stated the potatoes should be kept in a cool, 
dry, airy place. 

CoDLiN Moth. —Mr Williams said he had inspected about sixty of the 
local fruit gardens, and found some of them in a very dirty state. Many of 
the bandages put on the trees last year had not been removed, and served ns 
breeding places for codlin moth. In other instances the apple trees overhung 
old buildings, in the crevices of w'hich the moth was bred, and unless the trees 
or the buildings were removed they would never get rid of the moth. He had 
been ins})ecting the fruit closely, aiidf collected about 300 apples in which the 
grub had entered, and in every instance the fruit had been penetrated at the 
side, and in no instance at the calyx. He believed tliey usually went in at the 
side, bored in to the pip, and often came out at the same places they entered. 
He was sure they wore the codlin moth caterpillars, as they were the same 
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kind that be saw with Mr, Quinn when he was here. Professor Singerland, 
one of the best authorities, said the grub went in at the side. He would urge 
all who were in earnest in the eradication of the j)est to go round their orchards 
now and pick off and destroy all infested fruit. Mr. Edwards said that large 
numbers of little black and white birds, known as shepherd's com|mnions, 
were on his ground now eating eveiy sort of moth and bees. They had 
destroyed every bee. Mr. Watson said he had observed that the codlin moth 
caterpillars usually entered from the side of the fruit; there was another 
caterpillar which did some damage by eating round the stern of the apple. 

Stock Complaints.— Mr. Williams said as tapeworm in lambs was becom¬ 
ing prevalent he would strongly recommend immediate attention. In regard 
to impaction of the omasum in cattle, which usually became troublesome at 
this season of the year, he would mention that at Naracoorte Branch la’^t year 
he suggested that it might be beneficial if stockowners put Epsom salts in the 
cattle's drinking water, in addition to sulphate of iion and sail. Each animal 
would require about three packets of salts twice a week. Mr. Hunt, of 
Naracoorte, had tried this plan since, and report.s satisfactory results. Members 
thought they could not do belter than recommend liberal use of sulphate of 
iron and salt. 


Eoolunga, December 8. 

iNArOUKAL MeKTINO. 

Present—Messrs. E. J. Shipway, II. Palmer, jun., T. B. Butcher, G. Penny- 
field, J. Button, J. Butterfield, J. Jones, J. Sandow, R. H. Buchanan, and \V. 
Ballinger. 

Business. —Messrs. T. B. Butcher, J, Sandow, and G. Pennyfield were 
elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and lion. Secretary respectively. Found 
business in connection with the work of the Branch w’as dealt with. 


Gawler Biver, December 9. 

Present—Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), T. P. Parker, H. Ileaslip, R. 
Badcock, J. Hillier, F. Koediger, A. Hatcher, J. Bushbridge, 11. lloediger 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Purging Horses. —Mr. Parker read a short paper on this subject. He wiid 
horses of ewry description needed purging occasionally. Horses kept on dry 
feed and not much exercised requii-o regular purging at least twice a year. 
Horses subjected to hard and continued labor also require regular attention in 
this way. If this is done many losses would be avoided. Some treatment is 
necessary before giving the animals purgatives; otherwise infiammation and 
even death may result. He found the best way was to give mashes of scalded 
bran and oats, with warm water, for three or four days, and then give the 
purgative. As a purgative ball mix 5 drams or 6 drams Barbadoes aloes, 1 dram 
ginger, 4 dram prepared kale in sufficient palm oil to form a ball. When the 
physic has done working give, as a restorative, a mixture of 1 dram tartaric 
antimony, 2 drams each aniseed and carniseed, 1 dram ginger, and sufficient 
Venice or turps to make up into a ball. He preferred a ball to a drench as 
many people waste half the drench in giving it to the animal. To give a 
drench he raises the horse's head by means of a rope, to which is fixed a 
leather strap, the latter being put in the horse's mouth, and the rope drawn up 
through a pulley overhead. Mr. H. lloediger said he gave his horses crushed 
lins^d in the feed twice a year to ctause a slight purging; he gavealnjut Ibush, 
of linseed to four horses in a week. Members aavocated use of salt, and also 
of mixing salt with the hay when stacking. 
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Port Germeiiiy December 18. 

Present—Messrs. P. Hillam (Chairman), T. S. Marshall, E. McHugh, W. 
Crittenden, W. Mortess, W. Bnmdbear, H. H. Glasson, J. K. Deer, J. Hews, 
and H. J. Gluyas (Hon. Sec.). 

Apricot Disea^rk. —Mr, Hillam tabled specimen of disease attacking his 
apricot trees. The first sign of the di.*ieaBe is a brown, burnt appearance on 
the outside edge of the leaves, which gradually spreads until the whole of the 
leaf is affected The limbs gradually die; generally in the third season the 
trees succumb. They set fruit freely at first, but it does not ripen well. Out 
of ninety trees planted about five years ago, only thirty are now left. The 
orchard is freely irrigated during the spring months. 

Non-setting of Fruit. —Mr. McHugh reported that all his trees had failed 
to set fruit, the buds dropping off. They had plenty of water in the winter 
and spring, and made good growth, the mliage being den^^e. Some of the trees 
had been pruned well back and others very lightly, but the result was the same. 

Fi.ax. —Mr. McHugh reported that his flax grew fairly well, but had been 
completely destroyed by grubs. 


Maitland, December 4. 

Present—Messrs. C. F. Heinrich (Chairman), II. R. Wundersite, A. Jarrett, 
J. Smith, J. S. McLeod, H. Pitcher, O. Treasure, J. Kelly, J. Hill, and C. W. 
Wood (Hon Sec.). 

Seed Wheai. Mr. Smith’s paper on “Selection of Seed’’ w'as well 
discussed. Mr. Jarrett strongly advised each farmer to .select the best heads 
in his crop and propagate these for seed. He had carried out this practiee with 
very satisfactory results. Other members agreed. Most of the members con- 
sideroii pickling with bhiestone injurious, as much of the grain was so injured 
that it failed to germinate, and what grew was weak and spindly as compared 
with lime-pickled or unpickled seed. Several intimated their intention of 
pickling with lime at next se<*ding. 

Visit to Homestead. —This meeting w^as held at residence of Mr, Jarrett, 
for the puqiose of seeing his heading machine at work. Members were greatly 
pleased with the result, and consider it will pay well to cut portion of their 
crops, when good enough, with the binder, then thrash or head the sheaves 
and save the straw. They thought such straw would be quite as good for 
feed as much of the self-sown wild oat hay so common on the Peninsula. 


Cherry Gardens, December 14. 

Present—Messrs, J, Potter (Chairman), T. Jacobs, J. Lewis, C. liowis, G. 
Hicks, J. Mackerett, J. Choate, R. Gibbins, J. Metcalf, K. Wright, C. Ricks 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Potatoes. —Mr. Potter read a short paper on this subject He recommended 
a mixture of horse and cow dung with leaver and decaying rubbish from under 
the trees. This should he carted mid spread in dry weather, about a month 
before planting, so as to allow the seeds in it to germinate. Before planting, 
scarify or scuffle the ground twice to destroy the weed^ and bring th? soil to a 
fine tilth. Be careful to select good seed; k will pay better to give Ts. per 
owt, for gqod seed than 5s. for inferior; in fact, it is only a waste of time and 
land to sow the latter. For early planting Beauty of Hebron and White 
HlepbanU are bast. Plant in June or July, so as to dig them just as the crops 
on tho plnins liavo finished. Aftm* planting, harrow the ground wdl, and if at 
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all rough roll also just before the plants show through. Hoe when about 4in. 
high, scleciing fine weather for the operation. They should be earthed up 
after a light shower or on a dewy morning, and not in dry weather. The 
question of keeping seed potatoes was discussed. Members considered the 
best way was to leave them in the ground till quite ripe; then dig and stack 
them under a tree, and cover with a little grass or ferns to protect them fVoin 
the frost, letting them green. They also agreed that a change of seed from the 
hills to the plains, and vice was a good practice. On wet land,'by 

planting in January, new seed is ready for spring sowing. 

Exhibits. —Exhibits of Dart’s Imperial wheat, 4ft. Gin. high, with long 
cars; Profusion, Quantity, and Quality peas of good quality were tabled. 

Caterpillar I^laofe —Members reported serious damage to many crops 
by ravages of caterpillars, which are very numerous, the potatoes and onions 
being badly attacked. A mixture of Paris green or London pur])le, bran, and 
treacle, honey or sugar, has been found very effectual in lessoning their 
numbers. 

Annual Report. --The Hon. Sec.’s annual report showed that during 
the past year twelve meetings were held, with an average attendance of nearly 
twelve members and three visitors. The annual produce show' in March proved 
a great success, and the Conference of Hills Hranches was fairly so. ’rh(‘ 
retiring officers were thanked for their past services ; Mr. E Wright was 
elected (’hairmaii, and Mr. (’. Hicks re-elected lion. See,, for the ensuing 
year. 

Mount Compass, December 14. 

Present -Messrs. R. Peters, W. Wright, 1). Wright, (h S. Hancock, A. J. 
Hancock, S. Arthur, M. Jacobs, H. McKinlay (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Seed Potatoes. —Members were of opinion that seed ])otatoes kept best in 
an open, well-ventilated shed, or outside, spread thinly and covered wdth some 
material sufficient to keep off the frost. In this district the seed is kept in 
this way for the early and main crop.s, hut for late crojis the growers exchange 
seed with growers round Willunga, w'here tln' season is much earlier. 

Caterpillars.— Members reported satisfactory results from use of the 
Paris green, bran, and sugar mixture for destroying ( aterpillars. 

Onion Disease. — Mr. Jacobs re]3orted that his onions were affected by 
disease known in the district as “ Mildew,” and asked if there was any cure. 

RECENT PROGRESS IN CO-OPERATION. 

f Journal of the Department of Labor^ New Zealand.) 

Returns received from 834 co-operative distributive societies in the United 
Kingdom, with a total membership of 1,106,836, show total sales for the 
second quarter of 1897 amounting to £7,908,661, as compared with £7,141,482 
in the corresponding period of 1896. Of the societies, 705 show an increase, 
and 129 a decrease, the net increase being £767,179 or 10*7 per cent. 

During the ])a8t month three new co operative distributive societies (two in 
England and one in Scotland) have been registered, and two in England 
dissolved. 

Tw^o new agricultural and dairying societies and one laoe-making society 
have been registered in Ireland. i 

A new department has been opened by the,English tlo-operative Wholesale 
Society, for the purpose of making advances of capital to its federated societies, 
to be lent by tnem to their individnal members for the purchase of cottages, 
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the deeds of the property purchased to be deposited with the Wholesale 
Society. Advances will be made to ihe extent of three-fourths of the total 
cost of the properties, and the societies will be responsible for the repayment 
of the advances by eipial quarterly instalments of principal and interest, spread 
over a period not exceedinf^ twenty years. 

A superannuation scheme has been prepared for the employes of tlie Whole¬ 
sale Society and its federated societies, 'the rules were submitted by the 
committee at the quarterly delegate meeting, and the question adjourned for 
three months to pc unit of consideration by the members of the federated 
societies. 

At the (juartculy delegate meeting of the Scottish Wholesale Society, the 
sum of £3,oo9 was allotted out of the half-year's profits, a** a bonus of 8d. per 
£ on the wages of the employes in both distributive and productive departments. 

Detailed figures showing the recent progress of co-ojierative societies, making 
returns for England and Scotland separately, are givcui in the following table 
bused on returns and rejiorts specially supplied to the Department by the 
societies:— 

Dtnking Krturn? Sah's of SorMftir*- inwkDifr Ui'torK-H. 


N untbri. Mc'iiiboi ^hip 


In Scf'und 
ot isa: 
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£ 

£ 

1‘ 



/ 
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t)0 1 

U,:n8,I4(> 
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«i0:,0;>s 

10 0 
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1(> M2l 

11 2 

Ttifrtl 
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7H7,179 
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partmont.'* .... , ^ 
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1,(142,0H«t j ‘■^'''6 

2,022,88.') 

201,701 
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( :»a3,4si+ 

‘281,500t 

48,98 It 
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( 248,630t 

O21,06;i ; 

I 1 

167,814 

17 l 


17bU7t 

71,4S:it 

12-8 


i 


• Number »uul nirmhership ot foderuted ►ocieties + t.e. Transfci" to dip-tnbutive departments. 


THE AMERICAN “GRANGERS.” 

I’he latest edition to hand of the Amerivan A^riculfutnst, in directing 
attention to the thirty-first annual session of the National Grange at Harris¬ 
burg, writes some highly complimentary statements concerning the Pennsylvania 
Sta’o Grange, which meets in special session at the same time to extend a 
** royal welcome” to the delegates and visitors. “With a united, aggressive 
front,” it says^ “the grange has accomplished more for the agricultural 
interests of the country than all other farmer organisations combined.” It 
will be homo in mind that the railways in* America are owmed by pnvate 
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companies, and that “ combines,” “ rings,” and other organisations were 
formed, and that these all regarded the farmer as legitimate prey, until the 
farmers also combined and resisted the exactions. In reading accounts of the 
doings of the grange in America we must not forget that nothing like the same 
state of things prevails in the Australasian colonies, where the railways are run 
by the Government with a deliberate intention, as far as is possible, to benefit 
the producers, whilst at the same time trying to make the traffic cover its own 
expenses ; and our merchants and dealers are too numerous and too anxious to 
do business at reasonable profits to allow of ai^y conspiracy or combinations for" 
the purpose of securing unjust profits. The American AyriettUurut says:— 
“The Pennsylvania State Grange surpasses those of all o'hci* states in steady 
growth, interest, thoroughness of organisation, and actual accomplishments in 
the securing of just and equitable laws in the interest of the fanner. . . . 

The great aim . . . has been to build up an organisation that is really 

valuable to the farmers, as much so as the Board of Trade, Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, or Corn Exchanges are to the speculator. This high standard of 
usefulness has been attained by keeping the official conirohof the order in the 
hands of practical farmers, who knew by experience the kind of organisation 
needed. The tw’eoty fifth annual session of the Pennsylvania State Grange 
will be a special meeting called to welcome the National Grange, w]}ich meets 
at the capital, Harrisburg, next week . . The growth of the grange in 

Pennsylvania has Ix^cn constant for fifteen years. ... Of the 1,170 
charters issued, 01 o are now active.” A tabular statement of its membershij) 
yearly since 187o is given, a.s follows :— * 


180G.... 

.. 22,500 

1888 ... 

.. 16,200 

1881. .. 

.. 9,700 

1895.... 

.. 23,000 

1887.... 

.. 13,600 

1880.... 

.. 11,400 

189i.... 

.. 2.5,900 

1886.... 

11,300 

1879.... 

.. 16,000 

1893.,.. 

.. 25,600 

1885,... 

.. 9,900 

1878..,. 

,. 6,100 

1892 ,... 

.. 25,300 

1884.... 

.. — 

1877.... 

.. 25,700 

1891 .... 

.. 22,000 

1883.... 

9,300 

1876.. .. 

., — 

1890.... 

.. 19,700 

1882..,. 

.. 9,200 

1875.. .. 

.. .29,000 

1889..., 

.. 17,600 






At least 25 per (*ent. should be added each year for delinquent members. 

In addition to a deal of other useful and practical work, the gtaiigc has 
caused the issue of free text-books to all the public schools. “ In co-operative 
financial enterprises the Pennsylvania Sbite Grange has undoubtedly secured 
larger concessions than any other state grange. To such an extent has 
co-operative buying been carried on, a quarterly trade bulletin is issued 
regularly, giving retail prices in figures and the grange discount or wholesale 
prices by cipher and key. Under such a liberal system the humblest patron 
can buy liis farm implements and supplies in single implement or broken 
packages, to suit purchasers, at wholesale prices without the intervention of 
agents, his order being honored upon presentation of trade card by reason of 
being a member of the grange, and thereby saving from 20 to 25 per cent, 
upon purchases. Concessions thus made save to patrons between |J50,000 and 
^100,000 annually. Commission houses have also been established for the 
sale of produce and grain, whereby the products of the farm are handled 
upon the same terms as those of the general dealer. 

“ In the matter of mutual fire insurance Pennsylvania Patrons are well to the 
front, having fifteen or more strictly Patrons’ Mutual Fire Insurance Com¬ 
panies. one of which carries insurance of jjt2,000,000. Patrons support and 
control many of the mutual companies in the state. The Patrons’ Reliel 
Association of North-western Pennsylvania was organised in 1875* and has been 
in continuous o|>eration since, now having about 1*000 members. The members 
pay j|l assessment on the death of each member. 

“ Aside from the business features of the grange, a wonderful work is being 
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done for tlie and educational u|dift of Patrons. Grange gatherings and 
encampments are well known all over the state. The interest manifested in the 
dUcusaious and entertaining is unusually earnest, especially on economic ques¬ 
tions in which farmers are so vitally interested. Lecturers are kept constantly 
in the field, especially the state lecturer. Last year Lecturer Hill visited 
thirty-fiVC counties, going 9,000 miles by rail, 1,000 by vehicle, and 100 on 
foot. The addresses given have done an immense amount of good, and cheered 
the hearts of farmers in no snmll degree. For the larger annual gatherings, 
such Jis the Interstate Grange Exposition and the Centi*e Co. Fair, the best 
speakers in the country are obtained. But few have any conception of the size 
of the meetings. As many as o0,000 have attended ; enlirts families attend and 
camp, and so great has been the demand for tents that the governor on more 
than one occasion has furnished the tents of the National Guard to give shelter. 
As far back as in 1885 the exhibits of farm implements, closely packed, 
covered twenty acres, were valued at §1,000,000, and sales were made at the 
fair to the extent of §000,000. Since then the fair has increased in magnitude 
and exhibits in proportion, Besides the larger fairs and festivals, nearly every 
pomona or county grange holds an annual picnic and fair, which has become 
the recognised annual festival of I he year. 

‘'The social gootl derived from the use of the grange manual, the contact 
man with man in the grange hall, the zealous support of the lecturer's pro¬ 
gramme, and the entertainment of visiting Patrons have done more than any 
other cause, the church excepted, in providing for the social recreation of 
farmers. He receives in proportion to what he invests in support of the 
lecturer’s programme. With the magnificent organisation now attained, and 
with the advent of better times over the Keystone State, much greater things 
may yet be accompliehe<l by the Patrons of this grand old state.'’ 


THE AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS FOR 1896-7. 

The report of the statistician for 1896-7, just published, contains a deal of 
interesting matter, as such reports always do. In regard to the drought, for 
instance, he quotes Sir Charles Todd;— 

ITioro wore good and fairly general rains in April, especially ever the agricultural 
di8tri(‘ts, a moderate fall in May, and a good average' in .Tune; but all the following 
months were dry, and, combing with an unusually (H)ld July, brought nothing but 
disaster to the farmers. The rainfall for July, August, September, and October (four 
months of tlje winter season) was everywhere far below the average over the whole ol the 
wheat-growing districts. 

The total raiixfall for the months of July till October inclusive, were 
recorded as follows ;— 

Hawker, 2*21in., average, 4‘71m.; Carrieton, 2‘9lm. average, 4*7im.; Orroroo, 2*55in., 
average, 5*48in.; Terowie, 2*85in., average, 5-74m. ; Jamestown, 3*43in., average 7*d3m.; 
Laura, 4'3lin., average, 7*97; Crystal Brook, 3*74in., avenige 6’3Siii.; Redhul, 3*(i9in., 
average, T'Klin.; Hnowtown, 3’88in,, average, 6‘59in.; Ckro, 4'51m., averse, I; 
Burra, 4*65in., average, 7*94in.; Gawler, 2*76in., average, S'49in.; Two Weiis, 2*68in., 
average, 7*.27in.; Adelaide, 3*28in., average, 8*7lin,; Euclunda, 3 03m., average, 7T)5in.; 
Truro, 2*8"3in., average, 9*45m.; Hedan, l*09tn., average, 6'28in.; Morgan, 0*99m., 
aver^, 3A7m.; Bianohetown, 0*72in., average, 4*36m.; OaUin^n, 4‘37in., average, 
7*23iii.; Woodbum, 4*02in., average, 7*23in.; Btrathalbyn, 6*l0in., average, 8'7lin.; 
WHluttga, 6*43i&., average I F96in.; Maitland, 4*25m,, avera^, 9*08iii.; Mlnlaton, 416m., 
average, 8*l7in.; Bordertown, 4*7lm., average, 9*25in.; Karacooiie, o*72m., averi^©, 
10‘07m.; Fenola, 6*37itt., average, 12*40; Mount Gambier, 10*57m,, average, I4*27m.; 
Fowlerk Bay, 4*42i*i., average, i'BSin.; Streaky Bay, average, 6*84m.; Port 

liacoht, A*74m., average, 9*36^; Port KUiot, 5*77m., average, 9*17in.; Robe, 8*38m., 
average^, IPilfin.; 10*45tm, average, Pi llin. 
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There has been no appreciable increase in the area under cultivation in any 
of the Australasian colonies during the past live years, and in South Australia 
there was a decrease of I *57 per cent. In 1890-91 South Australia had 2,649,091 
acres under tillage; 1892-3, 2,625,741; and last year, 2,584,395 acres; a 
decrease of 41,346 acres. During the past thirty years the area under cultiva¬ 
tion has increased fourfold, and the demand for land is as keen us ever. With 
closer settlement and improved methods of cultivation the rewards to industry 
will be greater in the future than in the past. Sheep-breeding has greatly 
increased with the agriculturist of late. 

Many more shoep arc kept on farms in tho Lower and Upp<a' North, wliich ordinarily 
supply two-thirds of tho whole wheal crop, than hofuro tho lands wtjre thrown open to 
agricultural sottlement. With a return of good soasons and a more roliablo water supply 
still more attention will })rohahly he dovotfKl to sheep-ko(‘ping, dairying, wine and fruit¬ 
growing. Jn regard to wheat it is not too much to expect that prodiK'tion w'ill greatly 
increase in consequoticc' of tho general adoption of more soientific methods of farming, in 
sowing, manuring, and reaping, which are already proving so suecesKsful, in tho shape of 
drill, binder, and header. The colony eontinuos to grow nearly one-half of tht' entire 
wheat crop of Australia, and it is a coincideneo that the area sowm is identical with that 
of (Treat Britain. During ten years ended 1894 the average yield of wheat in Australasia 
was lOhush., and in this colony Thush. to the acre. 

There have been seasons when a tJiousand-ton ship could be loaded every 
w^urking day throughout the year with the surplus wlieat. In 1879, 1883, 
1884, 1887, 1889, and 1893 the harvest was close upon Hbusli. per acre, or 
15,000,0u0bush. The average export in those seasons was nearly 300,000 
tons. Over 40,000,000bu8h, of wheat have been reaped in the Upper North 
during the past twelve yeans. 

Orchards and gardens have increased in area by oC per cent, during tho last Oui ycuirh. 
The expansion of horticultuiY' has la^en continuous and progressive, over 0,000 acres 
having heon added to the ground so utilised, making in the aggregJit<‘ 18,41o at res, an 
increase of 2,044 acres, or 17 per cent,, since 1892-;i. Fruit culture has extended widely ; 
and in various parts of the colony which at on<* time* it was thought were hardly adapted 
thereto, horticAiltural pursuits geiUTally hav(‘ been successfully engaged in. The pioneer 
work done at the Keninark Irrigation Colony, and at the village settlements <m the hank^ 
of the Mun*ay, gives promise that intense culture under the iiiOuonee of iiTigation will be 
firmly cstahlisluid in the near future. 

Although an increasing attention is being paid to the preservation and 
drying of various kinds of fruit, there is still a considerable opening in this 
direction. The demand for South Australian raisins, currants, dried apples, 
apricots, ike., far exceeds the supply, and the demand would still increase were 
there adequate arrangements made for popularising these articles. In 1H96 
the value of dried fruits imported was £47,663, and of jams, preserves, &e., 
£8,8)3, whilst exports were £27,098 and £25,561, respectively. 

During the first half of the; present decade vine-growing increased by loapK and bounds. 
In four years the area under vines more than doubled, from 7,352 acres to 15,418 acres,or 
8,080 acres additional. Sinc(^ 1893 only 2,915 acres have been planted, making the 
present total 18,333 am‘M. The total numlmr of productive vines is 6,809,737, as against 
4,206,880, an increase of 2,602,857, or over 60 per cent. The number of non-bearing 
vines is 2,493,928, compared with 4,545,737, a decrease of 2,051,809 or 45 per cent. 

In 1892 the quantity of wine made w'ae 795,631 galls., and in 1896 it had in¬ 
creased to l,743,090gall8.—an increase of 947,459gall8. Quantities shipped:— 
1887, 89,832gall8.; value, £23,787. 1893, 260,251 galls.; value, £47,300. 

1896, 391,233gall8.; value, £73,316. Nearly one-fourth of the annual quantity 
made is shipped. Two tons of white grapes, or three to five tons of table or 
raisin grapes to the acre is about an average yield. The quantity of wine in 
stock has risen from 2,578,070galls. to 3.713,381 galls., or 50 per cent. 

The production of raisins three seasons ago is put at 35 tons, and 364 tons 
last season, of which Renmark claims 216 tons, Barossa district 66 tons, and 
vicinity of Adelaide 85 tons. Imports of raisins were 400 tons, and enrrants 
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722 tong, valued at £12,125 and £B,6S2 respectively, noiwithgtanding the duty 
of 3d. per pound on raisins and 2d. per pound on curranis. 

The last few seasons have been disastrous to live stock. The low prices for 
wool and stock have f^reatly discouraged stockowners, and the succession of 
bad seasons has seriously interfered with the natural increase, besides killing 
off a great number of cattle, sheep, and horses in the Upper North and Western 
districts and the outer pastoral districts uniformly. 

Horses wore returned as iiunibering 180.2ll,eomimr€<d with 188,726 in 1863—a decn^asc 
of 6,.515, nr 3*49 por cent. The reduction was chiefly in the South East, whore horw}- 
hroeding is declining—3,747, or 17 j>*?r cent The loss of horses in the Lower and TTpper 
North—3,373 head, or 910 per cent.—would have been nnich heavier had not the farmers 
})een ahhj to remove them by train to distant places, where feed and water wen^ obtaiiiahle, 
under the nominal rates granted by tin; Railway Hepartiiumt. The diH'rease in horse stock 
in the pastoral districts was 2,287, or 12*93 per ; and in the agricultural, 4,228, or 
2*50 per (rent. only. The number of working stock included in above was 121,930, against 
123,161, a decrease of 1,221, or onl> I pur cent. 

The numl)er of dairy cattle were 84,265, or L815 more than in 1893, when 
there were 79,420; thig notwithstanding the severity of the season. 

The (Central Division lias 3,862, tin* Lower North 2.634, and the We.stern 262 more: 
whilat there arc fewer by 1,744. 11, an<l 38 m the Upper North, South-East, and the 
outside districts respectively. 

The total number of cattle imported <»verbind was 20,61}, again.st 2,167 exported, leaving 
u net import of 18,448 head. During the last t.^*n jears 166,369 head have bi*on itnj>ort<‘d, 
chiefly fat stot^k from (iueensJand. 

LuwSt year 110,901 sheep were Imported, and 89,333 exported, or only 21,668 difference. 
During Uo* ton yrmrs 2,612,848 sheep wen' introduced, as compared with 1,236,169 crossed 
the htu’der outwards, showing an incrcaw' of 1,277,679 within that period. As there has 
l>eeri no incroaHO in sheep during that time, it may be inferred that that number of sheep, 
in addition t(f 142,029 head of (‘atth\ have Iwen renuin'd for fo(vd consumption b<Tond the 
local sources of supply. 

During llio past four }ears the number of sheep depastured ha,s deireased 
by 828,954, or 11 58 percent. This is eh iefl) attributable to low prices of 
wool and mutton, succcssivi* bad seasons, lo.ss of lambs, increase of termin, 
and the unprecedented drought. 

Sinen years back the. imiuher of sheep was 6,386,617, about the siime as now Pn the 
following year, 1891, they had increast'd to 7,004,642, or by 9*7 per cent. In 1892 they 
further increased to 7,646 239, or 9 2 per cent. Next year, 1893, the fall began, thi* 
number receded to 7.162,017, or 6*6 per cent., aince when it has f.illen to 6,323.993, or by 
11*6 per cent, in tlie four veal's, the gain in the two years 1891-2 of 19 per cent, being lost 
in the succeeding live. Had there he»'ri any increase during the years 1894 to 1896, of 
which no statistics are available, the loss by drtmght would have been greater. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The weather (hiring; the month has been very hot and disagreeable. Strong 
hot winds have seriously affected the apple ciop in some districts, and the 
water question is becoming alarmingly serious in many localities. Fruit and 
vegetables are ver) scarce and high in price. It is many years since there has 
l)een so great a warcity in these products, and the fortunate few who ha\e 
good proauce to dispose of arc receiving very remunerative prices. 


‘‘ It is a long lane that has no turning.*' We have experienced several 
years of drought, and feed for live stock has always been scarce about June 
and July. We have every reason to hojK' for a heavy downfall of rain soon— 
because we must he getting towards the end of the lane—and it would he 
worth while to sow a few acres of the fallow with mai/e and white mustard : 
also some rye and barley. Maize matures m ninety to 100 days; but wc do 
not want the com, and the fodder would be of the greatest sendee where covvs 
ere kept. Mustard, rye, and barley grow rapidly under favorable circum¬ 
stances; and UH the risk of loss in sowing a few acres for early feed is \erv 
small—even in case of failuie—it is well worth the trouble to gamble ** on 
the chance of early autumn showers. 


The introduction^tnto New Zealand t f citrus fruits infested by any species 
of scale insect, or on which there are traces that any such insects are or have 
been present, is absolutely prohibited. 


Complaints have been made by vinegrowers m some parts of the colony that 
the sulphur sold by some merchants is adulterated^ and practically useless fot 
sulphuring vines as a preventive of oidium. Sulphur is too cheap to allow 
much scope for .adulteration; but growers can easily tell for themselves whether 
their supj^ies are |jure. Place a mall quantity of sulphur on an earthenware 
vessel, set light to it, mr heat it over a fire, when the sulphur readily volatilises, 
K there is much residue left the sulphur has been adulterated. 

A 
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It is a common thing to see the bark on the trunks and limbs of fruit trees, 
on the north and north-west exposures, dead and dry. This is caused by the 
heat of the sun during the later part of the day, and will not happen if the soil 
is moist enough to cause a rapid upflovv of saj) at all times. To prevent this 
killing of the bark it is necessaiy to shelter the stems and lower branches. If 
the brandies are trained horizontally and low enough this will generally be 
sufficient, but if this is not done then artificial means must be resorted to. A 
broad paling^will afford a good shelter to the trunk, or a piece of bagging or 
screen may be fixed uj) Do not in any way enclose any tree or plant in a cask 
or similar contrivance. A free circulation of air is essential to the well-doing 
of all plants, even around the stems. 


Sulphure(i ^ fruit is most undoubtedly inferior to that which is dried without 
the use of that at «id. Even il‘ every trace of sulphur should have been removed 
by fire-heat or snn-hea, after the p’oeess the flavor of the fruit is deteriorated. 
But sulphur makes the drie(i ^ gyrticle look ]jrctJy or inviting to the purchaser, 
who generall) is ignorant of the ]noeVv «ss by which tliis attractive appearance is 
produced. The sulphured fruit, when has not that lascious flavor 

vrhich is present in the unsulphured aitide. cases the flavor of 

sulphuric acid is most pronounced in the cooked fruit, and somehow lue jieople 
who partake of it soon lose their liking for dried fruit. The dark-colored 
peaches, apricots, nectarines, &e., that have been dried withftut any sulphuring 
certainly do not look so inviting, but they are much nicer in flavor, atid do not 
create a dislike to this desirable clas.s of food. 


In regard to the introduction of American phylloxera-resistant vines the 
greatest authorities are agreed that this class of vine is just as liable to be 
attacked by phjlloxera as are the European varieties; but the insect is not 
nearly so injurious to the vitality of the resistant vin(*s. If such vines were 
established here or olsewdieie u[)oii a few' acres, and were found to be attacked 
by phylloxera, it w'ould be necessary t<i destioy them utterly, in order to 
prevent the insect spreading to the larger area of non-resistant vines. »Such 
being the ca.se, it \vouId not be advisable to introduce cuttings of resistant vines 
—wliich very probably may be infested with phylloxera—-until we unfortunately 
find that the insect has been introduced into our vineyards, and has gained 
such a liold that w'e cannot liope to exterminate. When such a dire con¬ 
tingency arises we shall have plenty of time to protect ourselves by the 
importation in large numbers of the latest and most approved varieties of 
resistant vines from France or elsewhere, and get them in full bearing by the 
time the phylloxera has done its worst with our European varieties. In this 
matter we mUvSt keep our lieads cool and avoid unnecessary scares. 


At the first congress of the Agricultural Bureau of South Australia the late 
Mr. Frazer S. (hawford read a rnost valuable pa]>er upon insect and fungus 
|)e8tH; and amongst them iticluded an Australian insect wffiieh he called the 
•^‘Pied Fly-bug,’* A species of this true bug exists in America, and is there 
named the “False (.’hinch-bug.” In Victoria it is called the “Rutberglen 
F’iy,*’ but this name is inappropriate, since the pest is common to the greater 
part of Australasia, and is also common in America, in which latter plw 
appears to be injurious to cereal crops. Entomologists class this iiiseot"a« 
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apecies of Rhyparochromus. It lives by suction, just as the mosquitoes, 
aphides, and all kinds of bugs do. The beak, or rostrum, or sucking-tube, 
when not in use, is folded beneath the thorax, between the bases of the legs, 
and the insect attacks fruit, leaves, twigs, &c. The wings are semi-transparent, 
slightly clouded, dirty whitish color. They may sometimes be seen in millions, 
clustered upon each other on posts, trees, plants, &c. Benzole spray is most 
efTectivo in destro} ing them. 


On page 619, January issue, of this journal a manifest error occurs through 
omission of a little space between two figures, which make it appear that 
l,660lbs, wheat, at 2s. 2d. per bushel, fed to eighteen pigs, increased their 
weight by 625lb8., which, at 2Jd. per pound, raised the value of the grain to 4s. 
per bushel, or to £69. By putting a space between those figures the sum is 
rightly reduced to the (orrect proportion of £6 9s., leaving ont fractions. 
The motive of the paragraph was to show that the value of the wheat at 
28. 2d. per bushel was raised to 4s. b> converting it into pork, and that the 
farmer gets the benefit of the manure produced. It should also be noted that 
the carcass upon which the “ topping up’' is produced may be built u]) from 
th(' weeds and waste of the farm, the farmhouse, and dairy. 


Here is a subject for inquiry by branchcK of the Agricultural Bureau:—Is 
it a fact that malice trees which are ‘‘mullcnised*' during January and February 
never produce fresh growth from the stumps or roots? This (question is sub¬ 
mitted by Eudunda Branch, the members of which ouglU to be able to give a 
reliable opinion, seeing that there is a large area of cleared scrub land in their 
neighborhood. 


Whilst there are a numlier of items which require earne.st and united con¬ 
sideration by farmers, fruitgrowers, and gardeners—or, to express it in one 
word, by ** agronomists—the question of paramount importance is united 
effort,’^ not exactly co-operation, ])erhaps, but something like the organisation 
known as the “ The Orange in America, without its ritual and its intense 
political bias, neither of which is necessary in Australasia, though both were 
at first required in the United States. A somewhat similar organisation would 
greatly benefit our rural industries. The agriculturists have esfablished a 
Fanners' C,'o-operative Union, which is progressing slowly but surely, and the 
fruitgrowers in the hills contemplate co-operation. There are immense possi¬ 
bilities in this direction; but much teouble will be cxperieiu^ed in sweeping 
away the seltishnoss, distrust, and apathy which stand in the way. 


A large number of producers in New South Wales have formed themselves 
into a Farmers' and Fruitgrowers’ Co-operative Company,” with offices at 
lOB, Pitt-street, Sydney, and Mr. G. A. West as secretary. The committee 
embraces a very large number of pmctical business men, who are also chiefly 
large producers. The Co-operation will sell or buy on a low commission for aft 
producers, w'hetber members or not, and will, of course, be in a position to 
supply fertilisers, stores, implements, and all things likely to be w anted by 
producers. 
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Potatoes are very liable to be attacked by the caterpillars of the potato-motli 
(Lita solanella), but if stored in a cool, dark pit the tubers can be kept free 
From damage by placing saucers on top, at distances from 4ft. to 5ft. apart, and 
putting a wineglassful of bisulphide of carbon in each. This will kill eveiy 
living thing, but will not injure the potatoes. Bisulphide of carbon will 
explode if a light is brought anywhere near it, and will kill cats, mice, and even 
men, if the} are subjected to the fumes for a few seconds. 


The proper time to eradicate any weed or to exterminate any pest is just 
when it is first noticed. Every moment lost in dealing with such things lessens 
the possibility of stamping them out, and adds largely to the cost of treatment. 
“Heroic*’ measures adopted at the first appearance of danger may generally 
save feaiful disaster; but w^ben such first steps have been neglected it l>ehoves 
every person interested to use his utmost endeavors to cope wdth the evil. In 
New South Wales and V^ictoria the San Jose or Pernicious scale has recently 
been discovered, and both Governments have declared that all affected trees 
must be effectually cleansed. But there may be orchards affected unknown to 
the authorities, and it is the duly of every pers()n knowing of sucli to put aside 
all sentiment and at once communicate the fact to the authorities. There is 
imminent danger that this terrible pest may be introduced into South Australia, 
and every horticulturist should diligently watch for its first appearance, and if 
found communicate with the Inspector of h'ruit or other official. 


Then is no occuj)ati(m in life more healthy, more independent, or more 
nteresting than that of the cultivator of the soil. He can grow or produce 
nearly everything necessary to his existence. He calls no man master, and 
if he wishes to kf.ock off' work for a day or two he can do so >%ith(jut having 
to ask leave or to forfeit his pay. No doubt he has his “ hard times” now 
and again ; hut he is not in the position of the merchant, the artisan, or 
mechanic, each of whom must be at his office, or shop, or wwking place every 
day. A very small proportion of merchants or sliopkcepers retire from 
business with a competence, but the great majority drudge away their live.s in 
close, hot, fusty offices, w'arehouses, and shops, pay ready cash all the time 
for stale food of all kinds, and, wdicn they get too old for business, retire to a 
little place in the suburbs, linger out a few dull ycar.s, die, and are forgotten. 


FORESTRY. 

1TMBER TREES FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

By Waltek Gill, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., Conhkrvatok of Forests. 

In response to the request of the Agricultural Bureau, I have the honor to 
report as follows regarding the useful timber trees suitable for planting in this 
colony:— 

The redgum (Eucalyptus rostrata) should be planted wherever soil and 
rainfall will admit, as it is an invaluable timber for all work in contact with 
ground and water, such as raihvay construction, fencihg, mining, well-sinkiiig« 
jetty construction, telegraph lines, &c. It requires ample moiKture, accompanied 
by proper drainage, to produce first-class timber, dry sterile sites and swampy 
sodden ground being alike injurious to its proper developmeiitt 
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The South Australian bluogum (Eucalyptus leucoxylon) is a tree yielding 
timber which for constructing wagons, drays, and other purposes where great 
strength and durability are required, is of high value; large quantities having 
been used for naves, felloes, spokes, shafts, kv. 1 he best timber is only to be 
had from good land, but the tree grows on very varied site^j of poor quality, 
though the timber there is never so valuable, as it generally becomes more or 
less hollow and unsound. It was formerly known as a “ white gum,” though 
latterly regarded by Baron Sir F. von Mueller as akin to the “ ironbark ’’ of 
Victoria. 

The sugargum (Kucalyj)tus corynocalyx) adapts itself readily to a variety of 
conditions, but though ii may be of use for shade and shelter when grown on 
dry sterile soils, it will not mature good timl>er on any but land of good quality. 
It makes excellent piles, telegiaph poles, fencing posts, and sleepers, and is .of 
considerable value for many constructive purposes. It develops rather more 
rapidly than the two former gums, and is a most suitable tree for general 
planting. 

The Ilemarkable ])ine 'J’imis insignis) can be jdanted in the cooler paivS of 
the colon) possessing fair elevation and enjoying a good rainfall. It has been 
cxtensivelv jdanted in the Mount (iambier district, and then* produced c.\cellent 
material for packing eases and other purpose.s. In the northern district also 
trees grown by the Forest Department have been converted into timber which 
has proved well fitted for numerous purposes for which foreign deals are usually 
eraj)l()}ed. 

The Alej>po pine (Pinus halepensis} growls with greater freedom on a variety 
of sites than any other pine, and is tnerefore best fitted for exUmsive planting. 
It is slower in its earlier grovv.h than many others, but once established thrives 
wvll, provided the surroundings arc at all suitable. It is an admirable shade, 
shelter, and oniumental tree, but if required to produce timber of good quality, 
must be planted very closely to repress its tendency to waste its strength in side 
limbs instead of developing a good trunk. 

Tht* upright poplar (Popiilns fastigiata) will succeed w'ell wherever there is 
a moist damp spot round springs and w atercourses, and prodiu e a large amount 
of material well fitted for packing casc^, flooring boards, and similar uses, in a 
small space of, ground and a comparatively short space of time. Other s{>ecies 
are as good, but do not always succeed so well. It is useless attempting its 
culture on dry site.s. 

In dealing with this question I have confined my remarks to such trees as are 
tnost likely to suit the (*onditions of soil and climate existing over the widest 
average area and have abstained from referring to exotic trees, the culture of 
which can only be successfully attempted in such specially favored and limited 
areas as to prove of little eommerciul importance to the colony. 

With reference to the question of trees suitable for planting on the mallee 
lands of the colony, it may be stated at once that over by far the largest area 
of land of this nature it is quite useless to expect to grow any kind of tree to 
such a »he as to produce timber of any dimensions. Mallee land is invariably 
devoid of a ^od retaining sub.joil, and frequently consists of but a few^ inches 
of sandy soil, resting directly on a bed of limestone, through w^hich all moisture 
rapidly drains as through a sieve. The rainfall in the mallee country is also, 
as a rule, of a very limited and uncertain character. The various species of 
mallee, therefore, under these circumstances seldom attain anv but scrubby 
dimensions, yielding nothing but firewood and a few small round posts. 
Occasionally a limited area of land may prove belter in quality and possess 
a good clay subsoil; where such is the case the mallee shows marked improve¬ 
ment in me at once, and in localities of this kind tree planting inay prove 
fairly satisfactory. But even a cursory inspection of mallee land, as a whole, 
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will convince any practical planter that only dwarf timber wiU ever be grown 
there under ordinary circumstances. 

Having thus referred to the general aspects of planting on malice areas, I 
will now go more into detail on the subject of the particular trees most adapted 
for the trying conditions generally prevailing there. 

The sugargum and bluegum, already alluded to, may succeed where a fairly 
retentive subsoil occurs, but the redgum will rarely stand any chance to 
develop properly. The following trees may be regarded as the safest to plant, 
all things considered :— 

The tamarisk (Tamarix gallica) grows well even on poor land to about mallee 
height, and makes fair firewood, also providing in times of drought a useful 
fodder supply ; both may be supplied by cutting back or “ pollarding^* the tree 
periodically, after which a subsequent supply ipay be obtained in a similar 
manner after a reasonable time. 

The white acacia (Robinia pseud-acacia) by its hardy nature is well suited for 
mallee country ; it makes good firewood, and the matured timber is hard and 
durable, well suited for many ordinary country requirements. 

'J’he Tree of Heaven (Ailantus glandulosa) generally does well on j)Oor soils, 
and will grow to a good size, even on limestone, with a good rainfall. It is 
durable, easily worked, and from its special lustre considered adapted for 
cabinet-making. It generally throw's out very strong suckers, a circumstance 
frequently rendering its ci^lturc very undesirable in some districts. 

The stone pine (Pinus pinea) is a slow grower, producing timber of no great 
value, but may be worth planting on limestone country, as it generally succeeds 
well on dry stony sites. The pine w'hich will, however, proVe most reliable for 
the mallee country is the Alej)po pine (Pinus halepcnsis), to which special 
reference has ah'cady been made. 

The upright cypress (Cupressus sempervirens) will grow on poor land, but 
only to serve the purpose of a shelter belt, its timber development being too 
slow to need consideration. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned as an alternative to the planting miillee 
land, that where the lands are not yet totally cleared the plan of leaving strips 
of the original scrub around the various paddocks on any estate would prove 
less costly, and at the same time give the double advantage of affording shelter 
from injurious winds to botli stock of all kinds and crops, while providing a 
continuous supply of firew'ood and other material under judicious felling of a 
limited portion periodically. There can be no question that in some places the 
wholesale clearing of scrub timber has largely increased the vehement and 
injurious character of prevailing winds, and this highly important question 
leads me to offer this suggestion, as it will be at once evident that much time 
must necessarily elapse ere newly planted trees of any kind could, even under 
favorable conditions, form as good a breakwind as the existing scrub, where 
that is of any value at all. 


WASHING AWAY OF LAND AND METHODS OF 

PREVENTION. 

By Thomas Hahdy, JJ’,, Banksidis. 

The washing away of the land has been going on steadily for thousands of 
years, but in these colonies it has been greatly accelerated since settlement of 
the country, owdng to cultivation and to the removal of the natural growth. In 
all directions you will now find yawning chasms, sometimes of most formidable 
dimensions; where, sixty years ago, there was no sign of even a waterooiiWe^ 
A mcnc plough furrow made to drain off stagnant water has often caused 
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formation of a deop and broad watercourse; dray tracks on sloping land have 
caused the same result. The principal cause, however, of this washing is the 
clearing of the hillsides of the natural growths— trees as well as grass and 
bushes—and the consolidation of the land by the treading of cattle and sheep. 

Anyone acquainted w'ith the land in its natural condition wnll have notic^ 
how even heavy rains are arrested, first by the foliage of the trees and bushes, 
and then by grass, fallen leaves, twngs, Ac., so that the w'ater soaks into the 
soil, instead of collecting and running away. With the removal of this natural 
growth and the consolidation of the land, there is nothing to arrest the down¬ 
ward course of the water after heavy rain, consequently it collects and seeks a 
lower level, either through the natural depressions, or in furrows and other 
artihcial tracks. The consequence is that much good land is rendered unfit for 
cultivation owing to the presence of these w'ashes, and the greater portion of 
the droppings of stock and decayed lea\e8, instead of nourishing the soil are 
washed away, together witli a gr<*ater or less proportion of the surface soil. 

Sandy loam.s with red marly clay subsoils are most aifccted, as once the 
water gets a run, it acts very rapidly. Stiffer soils resist the action of w’ater 
and do not usually w^ash to any extent. In the Aldinga Vineyard, especially 
on the steej)ish hillsl(q>es facing south, 1 have had considerable trouble. The 
soil, being of a sandy nature, began to w*ash badly soon after planting. In 
1885 Mr. B. 8eppelt, of Seppeltsfield, who inspected these washes, told me he 
)iad been successful in preventing them by making a number of shallow drains 
to con^c} the w^atcr away. Acting on his suggestion J made a number of 
shallow drains with a fall of 4in. in 15ft., and about 2 chains apart, taking the 
water on to an unused district road, wiiere it did so much damage that the local 
council instructed me to keep the w^ater on my own land, I did so, but in two 
wet years the >vater waslied out a chasm 15ft. to Ibft. deep, and wide enough 
to take in a good-sized liouse. 

About this time I happened to be travelling tlirough New South Wales, and 
at Mr. Walter Lamb's place*, at Rooty Hill, I noticed an overflow to a dam 
made of galvanized iron, and .^aw at once that this vras wdiat I wanted. I 
soon had one fixed up, building a concrete wall across the watercourse on solid 
ground, and then letting four 8ft. sheets of 24-gauge galvanized iron turned 
up about a foot at each side'; into the wall, fixing it up with a little concrete, 
and allowing the other end to rest on u stout sapling thrown across the chasm. 
The water falls on to a bed of vine cuttings below, and flows away quietly 
beneath. This proved very successful, as the chasm has not gone back an 
inch or become any larger during the past ten years. 

In the meantime another bad wash started, and I had to make a number of 
falls to get over the difficulty. I made them wholly of galvanized iron and 
wood (doing away wdlh the concrete wall), using any old iron for the vertical 
backing and three 5ft. lengths of galvanized iron for the chute, the principal 
thing being to prevent the water getting through at the angle at the junction 
of the chute and backing. This was got over by using a strip of sheet lead 
about 4iu. wide fitted closely to the flutes of the iron. 

Some gave a little trouble owing to the water getting through at first, but 
with proper attention for a year or two it can be got over, and be made to 
answer the purpose well. 

The shallow^ drains can l>e readily made, if the land is clear, wuth the plough 
and V scraper. Plough three or four furrows aU dowmhill, then move the soil 
with scraper; plough two or three more furrows and clear out again. The v 
scraper used in the Goulbourn Valley for making irrigation channels is 
constructed of two pieces of heavy wood, one about Oft. long, of 3in. by 9in, 
gum timber,^ and the other, which does the scraping, 7ft long, lliey are 
fastened togethert at any angle desired, by a strong hinge. Siuh drains, 
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which can be easily ploughed or scarified over, require the sand to be cleared 
out after heavy rain. They should have a fall of about 4in. in 15ft.; if more 
than din. is given washing will take place. The levelling is done by means of 
a handy level, made of a 15ft. flooring-board with a short leg 2in. long at one 
end and one Bin. long at the other. With this a man and boy can do a lot of 
levelling in a day. 

For vineyards liable to wash I can strongly recommend this method of 
dealing with the evil. How far it can be adapted to other cultivation is for 
each one to determine for himself. 1 Personally I see difficulties in using these 
drains in wheat lanti, owing to their being in the vray of the machines, but 
that could probably be overcome by making them wider. For permanent 
grass land they would -retain much of the manure and soil now washed into 
the sea, and once made would require very little attention. 


UTILISED WASTE. 

lliere are a few people in this world who think it is mean to utilise a worn 
out article, or to make savings in small matters ; but they forget that they can, 
by so doing, afford to be more liberal in other diri'Ctions. llie principle of 
“ Waste not, want not,’’ has been recognised from the very earliest times by 
the wise people of the earth, and proverbs innumerable arc extant, eulogising 
the virtues of thrift and care. “ The man who has, can give ; but he who has 
not, requires help,” therefore, “ a penny saved is a penny earned.” Where 
thrift reigns comfort prevails. Such thoughts as these would easily fill several 
pages; but tliere is no need to elaborate upon this subject, because everyone 
who will only devote a few moments to a study of the question must realise 
the fact that the comforts of life, and the conveniences of the home, can be very 
considerably augmented if unnecessary waste of any kind is avoided. But still 
there are points in economical management which we are all liable to over¬ 
look, and for want of knowledge, want of thought, and want of care we miss 
many comforts which we ought to possess. In regard to nails, screws, ruves, 
washers, nuts, and similar small articles are often thrown together into a box, 
which becomes partly filled with dust, and when anything of the kind is waijted 
the whole lot has to be turned over, with the result, perhaps, that the article 
cannot be found although there, and the clothes and hands of the searcher are 
smothered with dirt. A careful, thrifty man w'lll put up a series of shelves in a 
shallow wall case made of an old packing case, and use old salmon and fruit 
cans as receptacles for each size of screw or nail, or for his various rivets, ruves, 
bolts, nuts, &c., and paint upon the tins the nature of their contents. This will 
save space, time, patience, and trouble. A number of pegs let into the inner 
walls of the barn or toolhouse will sustain the rakes, hoes, spades, and other 
small implements, which in some places are put down anywhere, and are likely 
to injure the live stock, or to be injured by exposure to weather. The twine 
that has once served to bind sheaves of wheat or hay is now often used for 
making rougli ropes, halters, mats, &c. Oates of various patterns and sisses 
arc made of hoop iron taken from wool bales, and the odd ends of fencing 
and other wires are used in many ways by ingenious farmers. At recent shows 
held by Branches of tlio Agricultural Bureau of South Australia—notably at 
Penola, and at the combined North Yorke’s Peninsula show, held at Port 
Bioughton—a very large number of exhibits of utilised waste substances w«re 
entered for competition for small prizes. These exhibits were in every case 
very creditable to the ingenuity of the exhibitors, well executed, and remarkably 
useful. Barrows, trucks, tanks on wheels, and other labor-saving contrivances 
can be made with the aid of wheels from old ploughs, &c., and portiiotis of 
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worn-out implements and tools; and many useful tools and contrivances can be 
obtained from old reaphooks and scythes. Handsaws and crosscut saws furnish 
steel blades for hoes and similar cultivating iniplemcntSi, which arc preferred 
by some practical gardeners to such a degree that they remove the blade from 
a new hoe in order to substitute one of their own made from an old crosscut 
saw. The blade of the push hoe is sometimes set diagonally, and sharpened 
to a chisel edge on back, front, and ends, so that it can be used any way for 
cutting weeds or working the soil loose. The illustration marked 1 shows how 
a piece of an old* handsaw can be made into a dc\dce for scraping the hair off a 
slaughtered bog. It is cut into shape, after softening in the fire, by aid of a 
cold chisel; then bent to proper form for setting in the handle, put back into 
the fire until red hot, and next thrown into cold water or into grease. If at 
once removed and watched the blue color will develop, and when it is con¬ 
sidered to be of the right hardness it can be cooled down at once by throwing 
back into the cold water. The handle may be made from a round piece of 
wood. The hole for the stem of the scraper should he bored, the ring or 
ferrule placed in position but not driven on, then insert the steel semper and 
drive dowm the ferrule. This will make a tight fiistening. 



The next article (No. 2) is a handy knife, which may be used for cutting up 
potatoes for planting, to remove the topvS of turnips or mangolds, or for any 
other purpose. This can be made from an old sc)the, by leaving 4in. or oin. 
of the point for a blade, the miue length for the handle: remove the back 
altogether; make two rivet holes for the handle, which may best be made wdth 
two strips of hard wood, such as sheaoak or gum. The following illustration 
will show how this can he done:— 



A slashing knife for cutting hedges, or for many other purposes, can be made 
from 20in, of the point of an old scythe. About oin. of the blade can ho 
partly removed, and a wooden handle riveted on, ns in the former case, or the 
part can he wound tightly with binder twine until stout enough, and then bound 
over with leather, A handy bread knife may be made in the same way with a 
shorter piece by removing the hack. 


3 
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No. 4 is a useful tool for chopping up suet, meat, apples, &c. The blade 
should be 5in. long, and the rest removed on each side for about 5in. The back 
rib should be heated in the fire, and turned up at a right angle to be fixed in 
the handle, as shown below. 



Another useful article is a draw-knife for rough shaping bandies, spokes, &c., 
of wood. The figure explains itself. The tool can be made from an old 
scythe, 12in. for the blade and fiin. at each end for the handles. To fix it in 
the wooden handles, bore the holes first, place the rings or ferrules loosely in 
place, drive the iron down into proper position, and lastly drive on the ferrulcvS, 



In some country houses the rooms are none too large, but space may be 
economised by affixing flap-tables to the walls—preferably under a window. 
When not in use the brackets beneath can be turned round, and the table lies 
flat against the wall. The ingenious fanner will readily devise a means for 
affixing the table to the wall in case his house is coustructed of stone or brick. 
In the illustration the house seems to be of w^eatherboards. 



A supply'of^ fresh fruit and vegetables all the year round is considered to be 
impossible in some parts of our dry North, but this can be secured in part by 
use of an evaporator. A very cheap machine can be made from one or two 
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old packing cases, which the local storekeeper will be glad to get rid of at next 
to zero prices. The doors are omitted in the drawing, so as to show the 
interior construction:— 



The principle is to supply heat to the upper portion, where the fruit is placed 
on wire trays; but by all means keep out tiic smoke. The stove may be of 
any form or shape, and the smoke must be carried out at the side or back. 
The board placed over the stove is to prevent too strong heat striking the 
bottom trays. The vegeUibles or frnit should be very thinly spread on the 
trays, and ought to be shifted upwards ever)' twenty minutes, placing a fresh tray 
each time on the bottom shelf. If tlie articles on the top shelf are not dry 
enough, give the tray another turn at the bottom. Do not dry anything too 
much—when no moisture will press out it is quite dry enough. The fruit or 
vegetable should still be quite soft and barely elastic when pressed between 
the thumb and finger. 

Hints., with designs or draw'ings, showing how to utilise waste substances 
will be acceptable, and, wliere advisable or possible, will be published from time 
to time. Address—Editor, Journal of Agriculture and Industry, 


HOUSEHOLD PARLIAMENTS. 

Grnerai. Bvsikrss.—“W ays and Means’’ were again considered by a very 
full “House” at Millicent, on January 8, and several seasonable matters were 
brought before the “ Grange” and discussed by the members. 

Boxtbr During Hox Wkather. —How to make butter when the weather 
is hot was closely dealt with, and the following recommendations were brought 
forward:—Add salt and saltpetre to the cream. [Quantity per quart not 
stated, but great care must lie taken not to add too much.— Editor.] Place 
t^he butter in salt water over night to extract the buttermilk. Bcald the milk 
in a vessel other than that in which it is to be set for creaming. Place the 
milk in deep cans, and cool it in the well. Use deep dishes or cans, such as 
kerosene cans opened the high way, for setting milk. Cool the milk as soon as 
possible. Use one of the best preservatives. [Don’t.— Editor.] 

Pkrservikg Fresh Milr.—I t was mentioned iliat a member had preserved 
milk in bottles in the same way that fresh fruit i» preserved, by leaving a few 
minutes in tbe boiler after the corks are put in. 
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Reoites.—T he following tested recipes were given various members, 
whose initials are appended to each:— 

Ginger Beer. -Ingredionts: loaf sugar, l^ozs. of bruised ginger, loz. cream of 

tartar, the rind and jni(’,o of two lemons, Sgalls. boiling water, and two large tablespoon¬ 
fuls of thick, fresh yeast. Mode: Peel the lemons, s^pieoze the juice, strain it, and put 
the peel and juice into a large earthen jian with tho bruised ginger, cream of tartar, and 
loaf sugar. Pour over these ingredients Sgalls of boiling water and let it stand until 
just warm; then add the yeast, which should be thick and i>erfectly fresh. Stir the con¬ 
tents of the pan w^ell and let them remain near the fire all night, covering the pan with a 
cloth. The next day skim off the yeast, and pour the liquor carefully into another vessel, 
leaving the sediment Bottle quickly, and tie the corks down, and in three days tho 
ginger hoer will he fit for use. Foi some tastes, the above proportion of sugar may bo 
found rather too hirge, and it may be diminished, but the beer will not keep so long good. 
—S. H. 

Hor Beer. —Boil 21 bs. eacli brown and white sugar with 2 ozh. of hops, 207.**. bruised 
ginger, and a handful of bran, in 2galls. of watt^r. Add 3galls. of water, and w'hen cool 
a cup of good yeast. Work and bottle*.—K. C. 

Hor Beer. - Three gallons of water, 4lb8. sugar. Jib. hops, 2oz8. bruised ginger, throe 
or four eggshells, two handfiils of wheat. l"ic in a large muslin bag all the ingredients 
except the sugar, boil for an hour and a half. When cf>ol bottle and put a raisin to each 
bottle. The raisins will act like yeast, but are very much (|uickcr.—A. S. 

Chili Beer. —Boil for tw^onty minutes tw'cniy chilies in a gallon of w'ator, Hum pul in a 
separate vessel 211)8. sugar, 3ozs. cream of tartar, and pour the boiling chilios on them; 
stir till the sugar is thorouglily dissolved, and add six quarts of cold w^ator and two table- 
spoonfuls of yeast. Before putting chilies in tic them in a muslin bag Sf) that it needs no 
straining.—A. S. 

Orange Jelia.—F our large oranges, juice of all and grated peel of one, juice and half 
the grated peel of one lomon, one packet of gelatine soaked in a cup of cold wajer, the 
whites of tour eggs w’hippcd to a stiff froth, one large ( Up of wlutc sugar, one pint of 
boiling water. Mix the juice and peel of the fruit with the soaked gelatine and sugar, 
stir all together and leave for an hour, then pour on the boiling water and stir until clear. 
Strain thimigh a coarse cloth, pnmsing it hard. When quite cold whip in the whites, put 
into a wet mould. By whip]»iug it altogether for ten minutes it turns into orange snow. 
—F. M. H 

Tarle Jelly. —To loz. of gelatine soaked in a cup of cold water for three hours add 
one cup of sugar, one cup of boiling water, stir for a minute or so, then add one cup of 
wine and a teaspoonful of citric a< id; stir again, then strain through muslin into a wet 
mould.—F. M. H. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Canned OuEENCfAGEs.—A lady at Meadows wTite.s that she has been 
eminently successful in preserving greengages by the following method (which 
is the one generally recommended):—Procure 4-lb. cans with lever lids. Fill 
them completely with freshly-picked fruit, not too ripe ; put into each as much 
cold water as they will hold; put the lids tightlv on; place the filled tins in a 
copper over the fire ; pour water in the copper till the tins are nearly covered ; 
bring the water to a boil, then at once lift the cans out, but do not looaexf the 
lids; set them on a cool ffoor, and run some melted beeswax around the lids. 
Next morning stow them in a cool place, ivhen probably tho tins will bulge 
inwards a little. This is proof that the fruit is safe for at least a year. When 
opened, the water inside will be found to be a thick, richy delicious syrup. 

To CbystaI/Lise Peaches. —Take the yellow cling, pare Jind cut them in 
half to free them from the stones. To Gibs, of fruit allow 2lbs. of sifted sugar 
for the sprinkling. Make a syrup of Jib. of su^ar and a little water; when it 
becomes hot put in the peaches. Let them remain cooking until quite clear, 
but not to get red. Take them carefully out, spread them on a broad dish, and 
set them in the sun to dry. A light mosquito netting will keep off the insects. 
Strew some of the fine sugar over them, not too much at a time, as it would 
draw out the syrup too fast. If syrup does not form you must remove tiMji 
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peaches to a dry dish. When they begin to look dry stew some more, and 
when they have become quite dry place them in jars, with a layer of sugar 
between two layers of fruit, 

Tomato Honey. —Boil 11b. sliced yellow tomatoes and one grated lemon with 
peel together until quite soft, and squeeze through a jelly-bag. If heated very 
slowly at first, until the juice begins to run from the tomatoes, it will not be 
necessary to add any w^ater. Then to lib. of juice add lib. of .sugar and the 
juice of one lemon. Boil until as thick as jelly, put into glasses, and cover 
with paper. 

Biros,—In wooden houses it is Komctime.s nearly impossible to exterminate 
these horrible insects. The veiy best remedy is to make a lot of thin paste, 
andseivethe whole walls and ceilings w’ith a coating, the same as if Ihnc- 
wa^hiug. When dry give another coating, and then limewash may be used. 
The paste destroys the eggs, larvae, and fuli-gi*own insects. 


IMPACTION OF THE OMASUM AND ASTHENIC 
APOPLEXY IN CATTLE. 

B\ B, J. Nekdham, Depi ty ('Hikf iN^pi-irTOR of Stock. 

Very many losses have lietui experienced by cattle owners, and more 
))aiticularly by owners of milch cows, from the al)Ovc causes, and I am afraid 
these losses are yearly increasing 'J’he.se affections are so often found con¬ 
currently in the same animal, and one is so often the outcome of the other, that 
it seems unnecessary to separate them in describing the symptoms. 

It may be as well here to give s(»me of the names by which these diseases 
are known in Great Britain:—“Vertigo,” “.staggers,” “fardel-bound,” “clue- 
bound,” “peek-bound,^* “swimming in the head,^'&e. The symptoms are 
not always alike, but are geneialh attended with weariness and dullness of the 
whole frame, head and ears often hang, and there is a stiff, staggering gait. 
Obstinate constipation is generally present. .Vs the ilisease proceeds, and 
apoplexy commences, the ejes stare and become bloodshot; the animal con¬ 
stantly lies down, and is made to get up with difficulty, and will only remain 
standing a short time; the pulse at first, full, as the brain becomes oppressed, 
is small and gradually becomes weak; temjK»rature 102^ to lOd'’; occasionally 
delirium sets in, and the animal becomes violent, running about and charging 
M^hatever comes near it. The treatment of these tliseases is very imsatisfactory. 
When the animal has impaction only, a dose such as the following often effects 


a cure:— 

Bpsom salts .. . lib. or 2lbs. 

Gentian and #inger, of each.. 2o/.. 

Calomel. 2 drms. 


Mix with lib. or 2lbs, of treacio and two quarts of warm ale or j>orter. 

The purgative draught is not to be repeated. Bleeding is not advisable for 
this disease, hut stimulants have been tried with good effect in rousing the 
stomach, often loaded with hushels of food— 


liiquor of ammonia ....... loz. 

Waim ale ..... Iqrt. 

Esaenco of ginger .... joz. 

To be given every lew hours. 


When asthenic apoplexy sets in, and the animal lies about and appears 
sleepy and unwilling to rise, and when roused up vralks with an uncertain, 
stiff, and dragging gait, and when left lies down again, medicine is of no avail. 

The patt mortm appearances, where there is impaction of the omasum, are 
very marked. The contents of the third stomach or bible, are dry and hard, 
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often appear as if they had been baked, and will crumble into dust between 
the fingers, and the leaves of the organ become apparently rotten and break 
away at the lightest touch. The small intestines are often blood-stained and 
reddened in patches; the large bladder is generally found empty and the gall 
bladder very full and the fluid much darker than usual. The rumen is 
generally very full, the lungs and liver more or less congested. The pont 
mortem appearances of asthenic apoplexy show the brain loaded with blood. 

1 cannot here do better than to (juote shortly from a report furnished to the 
Chief Inspector of Stock of this colony by Mr. Alfred Bickford, Government 
Veterinary Surgeon, who, speaking of two post mortem examinations which he 
made on cows siiffering from asthenic apoplexy, says:—“ My attention was 
first drawn to a three-year old heifer that hatl been ailing since the 2nd of 
January (17 days). She wa*^ lying down, her temperature 102'^ and her 
pulse 80. She looked dull, stupid, and much out of condition. She was 
slaughtered, and I examined her belly and chest without finding any disease, 
but on exposing and examining her brain I at once found a most unusual 
appearance; at its base there was a layer of blood that had escaped from the 
bloodvessels.” On examining a second cow at the same place, he says:— 
“ This cow had a sleek coat, and she was also in good store condition, but she 
preferred to lie, and could not be made to stand up for many minutes: she 
occasionally chewed the cud, and also ate some bran and chaff daily. The 
appearance of the two brains wa.s almost identical, and 1 no longer hesitated to 
form an opinion as to the true nature of the di.sease, which is asthenic apoplexy 
of the brain, or in more homely phrase, starvation iipoj)lcxy of the brain/^ and 
he goes on to say that—‘‘ If cattle arc to be kept on a limited acreage they 
must have food provided at certain periods besides what the laud provides in 
the shape of gi’ass and bushes.” 

'I’he owners of cows must alter their hand if dairying is to be made a success 
in many parts of this colony. Good, wholesome, nutritious food must be 
provided for the cows during the hard time of the year. In many of our farm¬ 
ing districts there appears to be a want of phosphates and other principle.s in 
the soil, exhausted probably by the constant cropping, and the want of these 
principles in the feed will account to a great extent, no doubt, for the great 
mortality amongst the farmers^ cattle. 

As a preventive the best ])ossible food must be provided and fed to the cattle 
during the bad time of year. Sulphate of iron and salt should be given, either 
in the food or as a lick. One pound of sulphate of iron to lOlbs. of salt mixed 
dry in a trough. An occasional feed of hone meal would also be of immense 
service. 


THE VINEYARD. 

HIGH TEMPERATURK IN WINE FERMENTATION. 

Paper read before the 8,A, Vifftierons' Association by A. /. Perkins^ 
Government Viticulturist, 

The vintage is upon us, and winemakers are naturally anxious to anticipate 
its arrival by an exchange of ideas on some subject connected with the important 
phenomena involved in fermentation ; and it is on this account, I take it, that the 
task of initiating in a paper a discussion on the influence of temperature on the 
initial stages of wine-making has been entrusted to niy care. The subject is an 
important one, and an old one, worn well nigh threadbare on previous oceasions, 
so that I can bold out little hope of being able to lay before you information 
with which you have not been previously acquainted. But however much I 
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mfty be driven over well beaten tracks matters little, if, in the discussion that 
will follow, information of use may be elicited from those who have now been 
battling for years against the evils of high temperature. Before taking up my 
subject matter, I may be permitted to express the hope that such may be the 
case. 

Wherever the life and development of living organisms is concerned, the 
question of the temperature of the surrounding medium is of extreme impor¬ 
tance. Under the effects of natural selection they have gradually evolved into 
definite types, adapted to a special and well defined form of environment; and, 
amongst the various factors that go to make this environment, probably the 
relative temperature of the medium in which they live is confined within the 
strictest limits. At this stiige it is necessary to make a distinction. For every 
individual species there are certain well defined limits of temperature, which, 
if attained, determine ipso facto extinction of life; whilst below and above 
these extremes lies u region of tem[»eratures within which the species suffers, 
and sooner or lat(‘r com(*.s to an untimely end. Thus, if we except the spores 
or seed germs of some of the lower fungi, and certain algte that are found in 
hot spring.s, no living organisms can resist temperatures varying from 167^' to 
170 F. : for at these temperatures the albumen of which the linng matter is 
composed becomes coagulated. In some cases similar results may be obtained 
at a much lower range of temperature; thus, if the medium in which the 
organisms are immmsed contiuris substances of an antiseptic action, however 
small, they are less able to nssist the actum of high temperature. This is 
exemplified in wine, in which alcohol, acids, tannin, ike.* are all slightly anti¬ 
septic. so that here temperatures varying from 130 to 140"" F. are sufficient 
to ensure complete sterilisation. On the otlicr hand, in liquids with an 
alkaline reaction, such as milk, 212^ F. will not destroy all the germs present. 
In a similar manner extreme cold, though le.s.s effective, w^ill, in the long run, 
bring about the destruction of life, Lying between these fatal limits of 
ewtreme heat and cold, wv find the normal variations of temperature wdiich 
eharaelerise tlu‘ natural condition.*? of our globe; to them are adapted in 
regular gradation a scries of beings that thrive best at the average temperature 
obtaining at the loe ility, or in the medium, in which they may be placed. 
Over the great variations of tem]>erat\ire raitging from the Kquator to the 
Polos we find different races of men and animals, each specially adapted to the 
conditions with which it is surrounded. The same may be said of the infinitely 
small organisms tliat are oecupyiitg our attention at present. Brought under the 
influence of temperatures below or above their normal optima, but not too 
closely approximating the fatal extremes, they do not usually succumb 
immediately, but their vitality is affected, and they are generally unable, 
in the struggle for life, to compete against better acclimatised rivals. This 
fact is of some importance to us, its to a certain extent affording a satisfac¬ 
tory explanation of the vagaries of a must under the influence of abnormal 
temperatures. 

Passing from the general to the particular, wc find that wine yeast thrives 
best at temperatures varying from to 80° F. Within this range, provided 
the density of the must be not too great, it will slowly and gradually bring 
about the complete decomposition of all the sugar present. At 60° F."growth 
is still healthy, but slow ; below this temperature the yeast has often to give 
way to other germs bettei* adapted to such conditions, and mostly belonging to 
the mould tribe. TempcraturCwS varying from 80° to 90° F. seem to drive the 
ye^t to unusual exertions; growth is extremely rapid, and fermentation 
quickly becomes tumultuous. Above 90° F. fermentation still continues, but 
the yeast suffers, and wffien examined under the microscope shows signs of 
decrepitude. Finally, when the temperature approaches 100° F„ fermentation, 
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as a rule, practically ceases, and the field is again thrown open to newcomers, 
all of which have a deleterious effect on wine. There are various germs that 
fiourish at these relatively high temperatures, but the most important of all, at 
, least so far as we are concerned, is the mannitic ferment, the originator of 
sweet acid wines. 

Such, in brief, are the results that laboratory practice and cellar experience 
have brought to light concerning the relations of wine yeast and temperature. 
Let us now inquire to what extent they interest the winemaker. It may be 
said in a general way that the interests of the winemaker are bound up with 
those of the yeast; in other words, that, as a rule, those conditions that are 
favorable to the development of the yeast are also those that favor the pro¬ 
duction of a wine of good quality. It is an axiom in wine-making that the 
development in the must of any germ other than the yeast leaves deteriorating 
traces in the wine that results from it; it must necessarily follow, therefore, 
that eveiy effort should be made to maintain the yeast in exclusive possession 
of the must. It is similarly known that whilst the yeast is making vigorous 
healthy growth it can, of itself, crowd out all other rivals; in consequence, 
from the initial stages of fermentation to its very end, by every means possible, 
active growth should be encouraged and maintained. At the same time 
experience has shown that slow even fermentations usually give rise to the be.st 
wines. To the best of one’s abilities, therefore, violent tumiiitiious fermentation 
should he checked, as tending to mar the quality of the wine. 

We may now turn our attention to those conditions against which, in his 
attempts at the production of n good wine, the winemaker has to wage war. 
And first, just a word in regard to low temperatures. IJndoubteSly wines 
endowed to the highest degree in bouquet and aroma result from slow fermen¬ 
tations at relatively low temperatures. Under our conditions, however, it is 
not in musts that arc already in full fermentation that low temperatures are 
dangerous: mouldy musts are only met with when fermentation hangs fire at 
the start. When the gra{)es reach the cellars at a relatively low temperature, 
and the weather continues cold, the yeast germs enter very slowly into active 
life, and meanwhile the ubiquitous mould invades the must. This difficulty is, 
however, readily obviated. In the fir.st place, a few’ bucketfuls of must in full 
fermentation shoiikl be poured into every vat as soon as it is full. Should this 
operation remain without effect, an adequate proportion of the must may be 
raised from 175” to 180^- F., and w’ell mixed with the bulk, or preferably, 
whenever possible, steam may be forced through a copper coil reposing on the 
false head, until on constant stirring the whole mass attains a temperature of 
about 70^ F. 

It ha.s been borne njion most c f you with the force of conviction that the 
question of high temperatures cannot be so easily disposed of. It may be as 
well at this stage to inquire to what extent wines are injured by its actioii. 
Such an inquirj’ will not be out of place, a.s it appears to me that in this matter 
the disastrous consequences of sweet acidity arc apt, in the minds of most wine¬ 
makers, to overshadow some points of minor importance, it is true, but by no means 
negligible. It must be remembered that all wines that reach 100® F. do not 
necessarily go sw’cet acid, and yet in a minor degree the high temperature has an 
injurious effect on them. Many of the elements that contribute to the flavor 
and bouquet of wines are already present in the grape; some are formed in 
process of fermentation, others later on during the period of rest in the cellars. 
All are very volatile; that is to say, they are apt to I>ecome volatilised under 
the influence of high temperature. There is little doubt but that many of those 
present in a must in tumultuous fermentation, and under the influence of high 
temperature, are carried away by the rapidly-escaping gas. The same may be 
said of the alcohol, which is itself highly volatile. It will be agreed therefore 
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that, apart from any quegtion of ungoundness, the winemaker hag every interest 
in keeping down the temperatures of his masts. But of course by far the most 
important aspect of the question concerns the unsoundness, which us\ially takes 
the form of sweet acidity, to which wines that come under the influence of 
high temperature are liable. The germ inducing this disease, as has already 
been stated, is the mannitic ff*rment. It is a ferment requiring relatively high 
temperature for its development. When, therefore, the exhausted yeast cells 
give way before a temperature that hampers their growth, leaving th(‘ must 
sweet with unconverted sugar, the former steps in, giving rise to lactic and 
acetic acids, both of which rentfer a wine undrinkable. The risk of unsound¬ 
ness brings forward a reason rendering it imperative to the winemaker to keep 
the temperature of his musts within bounds. 

A study of the probable cause.s inducing abnormal rises in temperature 
should })recede any remarkh having reference to methods of dealing wdth the 
difficulty. Though this question has been made the subject of careful study 
by several wine cliemists, it does not appear to me that the loot of the e^il has 
been sufficiently well defined It has usuall) been found in factors that 
have really very little influence in the matter. In }M>int of fact, it must 
be recognised that those (*hemists wdio have looked into the subject have 
labored under special difficulties. Living in cool countries, they have usually 
liad but hearsay evidence of the difficultie.s of hot ones ; little wonder that 
they have not been able io give an absolutely satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty. Under the influence of their .‘‘Uggestions, sudden rise in tem¬ 
perature has been variously .attributed to high initial temperature the must, 
to high temperature in the fermenting chambers, to tlie size of the vats, 
to the density of the musts. IStc., kc. No doubt, to a certain extent, all these 
factors contribute to the final result, but singly or cou jointly they cannot be 
.said to cause it. Theie are few of us who have not seen musts with low initial 
temperatures ultimately apjiroachiug 100" F., and conversely high initial 
tein})craturc dties not necessarily im}d) fatal extremes. Again, vve all recognise 
the advantages of cool cellars, and yet who of us has not seen or heard of 
musts coming uiidcr th(‘ influence of high temperature m comparatively 
cool cellars? So far as the density of the must concerned, it cannot he 
denied that a high percentage of sugar within a certain limit hinders the 
development of the yeast; but, other things being equal, can it lx* said that 
it necessarily induces high temperature? If this were the case, how' would it 
be possible to make sound sweet wines without the aid of antiseptics or added 
spirit ? 

It is not disputol that these factors do not aggravate the difliculty, and thus 
in a mea.<ure contribute their mite to the evil: but they do not originate it. In 
order to discover what I take to be the real originating cause, it will be 
necessary to examine wdiat ttikes place in an overheated fermenting vat. We 
are aware that it is the act of fennentation that gives rise to the evolution of 
heat; chemistry readily affords us an explanation of the phenomenon. During 
its decomposition into simpler compounds, the heal of combination of sugar is 
liberated arid imparted to the must. During the course of a slow regular 
fermentation the losses of heat by radiation and escape of the ga^s at high 
temperature are usually sufficient to com|>ensate the generation of heat, and to 
save the vats from overheating. When there is no special surrtHjitation of the 
yeast this is as true of a must very rich in sugar as of a must of comparatively 
low density. The final result, however, is not identical, Whilst in the latter 
case the must ferments out dry, in the former it remains dry sweet. Here, 
under normal conditions, it is not heat that checks the yeast in its work, 
but the large proportion of alcohol produced, which acts then as an antiseptic, 
not only against the yeasty but against all other germs present. C'ooi. well 
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ventilated cellars are not absolutely necessary to the obtension of such results, 
though in a limited degree they contribute towards them, and are therefore 
desimble, though not absolutely necessar}\ The same may be said of the use 
of small vats as opposed to large ones. 

'fhe above is the description of a good fermentation, but suddenly, without 
any apparent reason, more markedly in large vats than small ones, and in¬ 
dependently of the initial temperature of the must, fermentation be(*ome8 
violent and tumultuous, and unless special precautions are taken the ther¬ 
mometer soon reaches fatal limits. What isjt that really takes place ? The 
yeast, under the stimulus of an agent, that in the sequel we will attempt to 
determine, seems urged on to unusual exertions; it multiplies and grows at 
lightning speed, and in an unusually short space of time decomposes an 
abnormally large quantity of sugar. For every ounce of sugar decomposed 
there is generated a fixed amount of heat; in cases of overheating the amount 
produced is too great to be evacuated by the usual sources of escape, and in 
consequence it accumulates in the vat. In the early stages this actmmulation 
of heat only urges the yeast to still further exertions. This does not, however, 
last long; the mercury soon gravitates around 100, and if the wine is 
still tolerably rich in sugar it remains swxet and open to the dangers we wot 
of. 

The accumulation of lieat may thus be easily accounted for by the unusal 
exertions to which the yeast is driven. What is it that can exercise such a 
powerful infiuence upon it ? I tliink that did wc kec]> a daily record of the 
W’eather, and more particularly of barometric readings, throughout our vintages 
we w^ould find that such accidents occurred when heavy, muggy weather pre¬ 
vailed ; in other w^ords, when our part of the world was under the influence of 
of a harpmetric depression. Laboratory experiments have showm that such a 
phenomenon has a distinctly stimulating influence on the growth of the yeast 
plant, and it is in low atmospheric pressures that I see the originating and 
fundamental causes of these dangerous high temjjeratures. 

I have been obliged to go over this point somewhat in detail, because I am 
aware that in some respects I am gainsaying views that I may have held and 
given utterance to on previous occasions. It is only very careful thought and 
study that have induced me to modify my ideas on the subject; and as my 
present position appears to me sound, I only hope that I have expressed it 
sufficiently clearly to carry you w^ith me. 

I am afraid ^thai 1 have already somewhat abused your patience; but, as 1 1 ave 
no intention of dealing in detail with the practical treatment of the difficulty, 1 
will not trespass very much longer on your time. Possibly it is as w'ell that 
those whom years has given greater exjierience on the subject than myself 
should be allow'ed to deal with it at greater length. 

Put in a nutshell the whole difficulty practically amounts to this : what is the 
cheapest way to keep our musts below 90^^ F. ? Of course to a great extent it 
will depend on circumstances. What will suit one cellar may not be practi- 
cable in another; there will always be something left to individual judgment.' 
Personally T favor the use of cool cellars, the limiting of the capoeity of fer¬ 
menting vats to IjOOOgalls., and, acccssorily, the use of some artificial means for 
reducing the temperature of the must whenever occasion arises. So far as I am 
able to judge, wherever it is possible to use them, coils through which a stream 
of cold water is caused to flow form the most effective and cn6a])est method of 
reducing the temperature of the must. In large cellars insufficiently supplied 
with water, refrigerators, no doubt, will in time come into general use. 

Such, gentlemen, are my views on the subject. 1 trust that in the discusmon 
that will follow we may have the benefit of the experience of those who may 
|mve had to deal with the difficulty 1 have referred to in my pa|>er. 
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COOLING MUSTS FOR WINE-MAKING. 

Mr. E. Burney Youn^?, under date September 15tli, 1897, forwarded to the 
Hon. Minister of Agriculture and Education a translation from La Science 
Francaise, relative to cooling musts for wine-making. lie is aware that some 
South Australian winemakers adopt the practice, but it is not general. If it is 
considered to be necessary in France, how much more necesstiry it is in the 
much warmer climate of this colony. Extreme temperatures give rise to a 
number of diseases in wine which impairs or ruins its quality. By the use of 
selected wine yeasts and maintenance of a uniform moderate temperature, the 
perfect fermentation is ensured, and the liability to injury by adverse bacteria 
or microbes is reduced to a minimum. 

llie quality of wines and their preser\'^ation does not depend merely on the 
composition of the grapes, but mainly upon the way fermentation has been 
earned on, that is to say, the transformation of sugar into alcohol under the 
influence of yeast. If the temperature rises above il9"' or 40*^^ C. the yeast is 
rendered impotent, and alcoholic fermentation arrested. The wines remain 
sugary and turbid, and ferment froju time to time in an irregular way, causing 
much anxiety. The high temperature which nearly stops the activity of the 
beneficial ferments or yeast is very favorable to disease germs, which produce 
“toume,” casHC,’’ “maimitic fermentation,^’ 5cc., and the wines are greatly 
injured, sometimes completely spoiled. Such disasters have frequently occurred 
in Algeria, Tunisia, in south of France, and often in the Bordeaux and central 
districts. 

I'his trouble can otily be combated by preventing excessive heating of the 
musts, and this can be secured by a systematic refrigeration, by which moans 
the temperature of the fermenting musts can bo kept below the critical point at 
which the action of the yeast is imjreded, and its w'ork of converting the sugar 
of the grajie into alcohol ran be completed. '1 ho wine then rapidly becomes 
clear and {lerfeet, and is irre])roacliable as regards quality and preservation. 
Messrs. Muntz Rosseaux have constructed a refrigerator for wine musts, 
which consists of tw^o series of pipes, set up side by side, each side consisting 
of nineteen copper pipes, each 4|yds. long, IJin. diameter, and Jin. thick, 
united with each other by two bronze standards, into which their ends 
fit. The must enters at the top of the first part, and passes through the 
entire series of pipes, 82yd8. in total length. The wine enters either at the 
top or the low er part of the first series, runs through the communication pipe 
to the lower end of the second series, passes through, and issues at the 
top, and finds its way into the cask or vat after flowing through IB^yds. of 
piping. Above the two series of pilHSS there is a metal trough perforated with 
two lines of small holes corresponding with the pipes, through which water is 
unifonnly distributed in the form of rain, regulated according to the heat of the 
musts. A thei*mometcr placed at the outlet enables one to gauge the necessary 
degree of heat. The apparatus is furnished with wheels, and where rails arc 
laid down it can be made to run upon those linos. The best temperature at 
which to begin refrigeration is about 90^ F,, and no inconvenience occurs when 
it is reduced to ; fermentation progresses regularly, and the wines attain 

the maximum proportion of alcohol corresponding to the proportion of sac¬ 
charin in the must. 


Stobiko Abblbs. — ^If it is desired to keep apples in particularly good 
condition place them on trays in single layers so that no apple shall touch 
another; place them in a cold, dry cellar, well ventilated, but without draughts. 
Ht^ssets and other firm apples keep woU when covered with dry chaff. 
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SOME RESULTS OF WINTER IRRIGATION 
OF FRUIT TREES. 

By George Qutnn. 

The accompanying illustration represents two samples of Moor Park apricots 
procured from Mr, A. Quick’s, Brookside Orchard, Marion, 

The twig carrying the large fruits was cut from a tree which received a 
thoroughly good soaking by diverting the course of an adjoining creek late in 
last winter. The small sample was taken from a tree w’hich received the rain¬ 
fall only in winter, but had been topped upwith small quantities of water 
from a windmill near by. 



The nine large fruits in our drawing weighed 19oe8., of which 17josw. 
consisted of ptilp and liozs. stones. The eight small fruits weighed 8 ^ 02 $,, 
from which foz, must be deducted as the weight of the pits. 

The tree from which the small fruits were gathered has made scarcely any 
growth: consequently the outlook for a crop next season is very poor indeed. 
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These small fruits were tough and flavorless, and jam made from them con¬ 
tained much “ netted fibre,’’ such as may be found between the outer skin and 
the stone of an almond. They realised from Is. to 2s. per bushel case. The 
fruits from the irrigated tree were excellently flavored, firm fleshed, and suitable 
for the best purposes of drying or canning. They realised from 4s. 6d. to 5 k, 
per bushel case, and were readily disposed of at that figure. 

This is by no means an isolated instance, as the adjoining (»rchard of Messrs. 
Western Bros, has b^Sih treated similarly, and the finest sample of peaches I 
have seen this season came from the few^ row^s treated as above stated. There 
are sevcnil growers along the Hiver Torrens regularly practising this method of 
making up for the deficiency of rainfall at the end of the w'intcr, and the results 
are satisfactory, even though they have to pump the water a height of perhaps 
30ft.; and it is certain that great numbers of orchards in thivS colony are so 
situated that at a very trifling exjnmse an adjoining creek or watercourse could 
be diverted into them ere it ceases running at the end of winter, so that the 
subsoil may receive a thorough soaking. 

1 know of no deciduous fruit tree growing in fairly ell-drained soil that w’ould 
take injur) from this course. At the same time it must be borne in mind that 
for many of our fruits and table grapes it is only in years of shortiige in rainfall 
that flooding would be necessary. There can be no denying the fact that most 
fruits develoj) a !)etter flavor and are richer in solids where they can be grown 
without summer irrigation, and it is only reasonable to sui>pose that where the 
subsoil has been wetted in winter and the surface cultivated in summer to 
prevent U)o rapid evaporation that the steady sii))ply of moisture from which 
the roots may draw without any check must be more condu'^ive to the general 
health of the tree than where supplies of moisture are ap})lie(l in such a way 
that temporary checks at intervals to the root action are inevitable. 


BEWARE OF THE SAN JOSE SCALE. 

By Du. G. G, Guorir', Pv.nnsylva>'ia Dlpartmkkt of AoRicrLTuuK. 

Since 1892 1 have been observing the efiteets of the San Jose scale upon the 
fruit-liearing and ornament.d plants of the Atlantic coast, and desire to w^arii, 
in the most emphatic manner, nil lovers of fruit and shrubberv to do their best 
to keep this pest from their grounds. Professor J. B. Smith, of the New 
Jersey experiment station, has recently informed the readers of Hie 
Agriculturht that this scaile will probably cause no more trouble than other 
well-known insects. He seems to think that certain persons are guilty of 
starting a needless panic because of the atlvent of a eomj>aratively harmless 
insect, and he likens it to the (\dorado |K>tato bug, which, while at one time 
greatly feared, is now easily managed. Here are some points of difFercnee to 
which the professor does not call attention. 

The potato Wtle is a large insect, easily seen in all stages of its develo})- 
ment. The scales is so nearly microscopic that none except trained eyes can 
detect it until it has done great and possibly fattil injury. l‘he beetle is 
destroyed without the use of expensive apparatus, and one or two applications 
of poison are usually sufficient for each cro}). To destroy the scale requires 
expensive apparatus. No one except an expert can perform the work, and, 
besides, the insect reproduces its kind with such wonderful rajndity that the 
operation must be continued from June to November. I have repeatedly seen 
currant bushes which bore heavy crops of fruit in July dead in September from 
the ravages of this insect 

The potato beetle may ruin a crop of potatoes. Other insects may destroy a 
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crop of fruit. The San Jose scale will not only ruin a single crop but it will 
kill the trees and bushes outright. This is not the universal operation of any 
other insect. 

This insect is so minute, its attacks are so insidious, to which add the im¬ 
possibility of exterminating it where once established, that at present it almost 
threatens to drive all fruit growing from the farm, and to place it in the hands 
of specialists. I believe that unless natural enemies aiise the orchards and 
isolated fruit trees of the average farmer are doomed to destruction by the 
San Jose scale. 

The assuring words of ITofessor Smith come at a critical time. There are 
numbers of people busily engaged in selling trees who do not beliiwe that the 
San Jose scale is more harmfid than other common scales. 1 have talked with, 
written to, and begged such persons to destroy infected trees, but the work of 
selling goes right on, and for a few dollars saved to the grower of tree's 
thousands of dollars will be lost by innocent purchasers, to say nothing of the 
exasperation and destruction of bright hopes. 

No nurseryman, dealer, or jilantcr can afford to purchase any trees or plants 
except under a guarantee that they arc free from the San Jose scale. A mere 
certificate will not answer. If one portion of a nursery is infested it is morally 
certain that the scale is distributed throughout. The “ scare is doing 
great good in calling the attention of both nurserymen and planters to the 
desirability of dealing only in clean, sound stock. Recently I saw in the same 
nursery in destructive numbers all the fallowing insects:—San Jose scale, 
scurfy bark louse, oyster scale louse, and an unknown fungus disease. A largi* 
amount of stock had been rendered unsaleable, and yet the firoprietors had not 
observed the condition of things. So long as present conditions exist notes of 
warning should be vsouiided .—American AyrivnUurist^ November 20fA, 1897, 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR FEBRUARY. 

Ry Geokoe Quinn, Inspectok of Fbuit. 

Orchard work this month will be almost exclusively confined to the gathering 
of various crops, and the dis])osal of such by marketing in the fresh state (»r by 
preserving by means of canning, drying, or jam-making. 

It is very gratifying to those who have advocated so strenuously for some 
years better methods of marketing to find that this season careful practices are 
on the increase. At the earlier part of the season hundreds and hundreds of 
cases of cherries were filled by the growers into punnets supplied by the 
merchants, and these punnets were packed in special cases and forwarded to 
other colonies, chiefly West Australia. In the city fruit auction rooms—that 
during past years have been with justice dubbed the receptacles for fruit 
unsaleable elsewhere—peaches, nectarines, and apricots may be seen in paper- 
lined shallow trays holding one or two layers, each fruit of which is wrapped 
in a fresh vine leaf, the grades being even and the bloom in many instances 
unsullied. 

These methods have not been adopted suddenly; therefore it may be .^afely 
assumed that their increasing usage is due aloi^e to enhanced prices paid by 
buyers. 

It may be argued that the scarcity of fruit allows the grower time to do this \ 
but if it can be done during a season when fruit of almost any quality commands 
a fair price it certainly will pay when fruit is with difficulty saleable. 

There is a tendency this season on the part of growers to pick many fruits 
much too green. This practice cannot be too strongly condemned, as being 
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inimical to the best interests of tlic industry, in the fact that the proper flavor 
is not tasted by the consumer, and fruit in such a condition is hij^hly dangerous 
to health. 

Towards the end of this month the first fruit-carr}ing steamers will load 
freights to London. Although a fair demand will sure to exist locally for 
apples, not only on account of their scarcity, but owing to the shortage of 
other fruits, still those of our growers who have exported, and probably will 
continue to export in future years, should send some if they yield no more than 
the local prices after expenses arc deducted, for the simple reason that the 
South Australian apples may be kept before the British public. 

Many growers seem in doubt about the time to gather fruits, say apples, or 
rather when they arc ready to harvest, and as far as I can gather from most of 
the leading growers here and in the other colonies, an apple or pear is ready to 
pluck when the pips turn brown, and when by raising the fruit gently on its 
stalk it (the fruit) separates readily from the spur, leaving the strig attached 
to the fruit. 

If apples are not ready to gather they adhere firmly and the spur comes 
away attached to the apple strig if force be used. 'Hiis of course is injurious 
alike to the fruit and likely to reduce the crop for the coming year. 

While on the matter of fruit harvesting 1 cannot help referring to the 
differences between the consignments of colonial and Italian lemons that have 
pas^icd under my notice rectmtly. The colonial samples were uneven, coarse- 
skiniied, ilirly, covered by the remains of scale insects (killed by sulphur 
fiunigation), and repulsive in the extreme, while on the other hand the Italian 
fruits were smootli (cured), bright as a new penny j)iecc, even in si/e, carefully 
wrapped and packed in tissue paper, rarely infested by scale insects, and 
attractive in the extreme. There is no secret hidden iu this matter; it is all 
covered by care and selection. Our growers can do it, and no doubt before 
many years wdll do all the Italians have done. 

In the orchard ties should be loosened from around buds put in and united; 
any that are growing freely may be safely relieved of the ties entirely. If the 
Haj[) is flowing freely—1 allude to irrigated lands—buds may yet be safely 
inserted in most fruits, but of course they will remain dormant over the winter. 
Handages should be closely examined for codlin moth larva‘, and scrupulous 
care taken in collecting the fallen and infested fruits tis often as possible. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

By Geokgk (ItriNN. 

In our notes for January a short description was given of the method usually 
adapted in the construction of seed beds. Our suggestions for this month in 
that direction ai‘c similar, and suecessional sowings of cabbage, cauliflower,celery, 
lettuce, and onion made upon the plains country. Sowings of edible podded 
beans, both dwarf and runner, may Ire made, but the former are more rapid in 
jrodding, tmd consequently at this late period should lake precedence. 'I'owards 
the end of the month, as the nights become longer and cooler, sowings should 
be made of peas, prickly spinach, turnips, both ordinary and swedes, carrots, 
and parsnips. 

Care should be taken never to sow root crops, such as carrots and parsnips, 
on grounii that has recently been manured with fresh stable manure, us it has 
a tendency to cause division of the roots. A bed that has produced a crop of 
potatoes since receiving such manure will often be found suitable. 
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All the above-named vegetables should be grown in rows or drills and 
thinned out This method may have the disadvantage of requiring more space, 
but it has the advantiiges of permitting the weeds to be kept down and the soil 
to l>e stirred between the rows quickly and safely, which in itself combines the 
advantages of regulating evaporation and aeration and loosening of the soil to 
allow the roots to expand. 

In cool shaded corners make sowings of radish, lettuce, and cress for salad 
purposes. 

Onion seed should be collected as it ripens before the rough winds shake 
them out. The bulbs of onions should be harvested where not already done. 

Abundant supplies of water must be given to all of the melon family, and 
applications of liquid manure will be highly l)eneficial. Fruits should be cut 
from all of these plants before the seeds get very hard; this is with a view to 
continue the setting of other fruits. 

Tomatoes must be attended to closely, and owing to the excessive dryness of 
the subsoil should require much more water than in ordinary summers. 

Fruits of these, when affected by black rot fungus or caterpillars, should not 
be thrown carelessly on one side, but should be gathered and burnt. 

In the cool hilly districts sowings wdll be made of cabbage, cauliflower, 
celery, lettuce, }>eas, mustard, turnips, beans, radish, carrot, and parsnip, 
kohlrabi, celeriac, and spinach. Former sown eroj)s of turnips, carrots and 
parsnips, will require thinning, and plantings may be made of cabbage, cauli¬ 
flower, celery, celeriac, kohlrabi, lettuce, and potatoes, wdiere abundance of 
water is available for irrigation purposes. 


FARM NOTES. 

Writtin for the “ Journal of Agrivulture and Industry 
By W. Lowrik, M.A , B.Sc., Principal Agricultitkal Collegk, 

UoSEWOBTHY, SoUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Farming for the time being is becalmed. At this season of the year we 
anticipate as much, but this year many are becalmed short of water and feed. 
How varied are the wishes of landholders now regarding rain! The men with 
vineyards, who look on at shrivelling grapes, the men with wilting summer 
crops, and the men whose waiter su])piy has failed, see “ the heaven as iron and 
the earth as brass,’’ but specially burnished, and look anxiously for rain ; while 
the men with good dry feed or extensive stubbles, whose water is lasting out, 
hope for continued dry weather and look for the rains only in their season, for 
they have some satisfaction that the stubbles this season and the dry grasses, 
such as they have, offer better feed—more nutritious—than if we had had 
heavy rains. Sheep are doitig well in fair stubbles, and are licking the 
flag, dried dandelion, &cc., from the floor in a manner that w^ould have been 
impossible after much rain, when the stubbles and dry grasses break up mare 
easily, are blowm aw'ay, or washed aw-ay, and bulk for bulk, have much less 
fodder value. On the College farm, since the erection of a windmill over the 
renovated well, we have abundance of very fair stock water for our needs. 
The sheep are doing w^ell on barley stubble; the cattle are keeping condition 
on silage—indeed, as the silage is rather sweet, they are going to condition 
rather than milk—and the horses (nearly all of necessity idle) are doing well 
enough ranging w^heat stubbles and being fed on chaff and eavings from the 
thrasher. 

The work now occujiying us, apart from the annual examinations, is such ae 
was indicated in last month’s notes, and it will be continued for the next 
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month, or until rain comes, when we will get to work on fallows with all the 
horsepower we can command. Of course the exigencies of different farms are 
as varied as the farms are many, and many men who have been harvesting 
potatoes, or have succeeded wdth other summer crops, have their attention 
occupied fully with active operations. For example, 1 know a farmer who is 
at the present time perplexed as to the best use to make of a crop of sorghum 
which he has growing luxuriantly over an extensive area, lie is fortunate 
enough to have more than his own stock can consume on the land, and is 
exercised as to the most profitable mode of using the excess. It is ever thus ! 

fie that has just enough can wiuudly sleep, 

The o’c'i'eoiiK^ only fnahoa fouk to ke<;p. 

There may be others in the same position, though I don*t think many will 
be, and it may not be out of place here to consider the modes which occur to 
me as suitable for using th(' burden of the crops. I will say in the first place 
that there is much justification in favor of consuming the crop on the land. 
The labor of cutting and curling is avoided, and very little indeed is lost by 
direct grazing. The soil is much less exhausted than if the crop were cut and 
carted off; indeed, tlie great proportion of the manurial constituents arc 
returned to the soil in the dro);pings of the animals; and although part the 
value of the manure will be lost no doubt b) volatilisation and surface leaching 
when rains (‘omc, yet much will be left for the succeeding wheat crop. Store 
cattle may probably be bad at a figure which would leav(‘ a good return w'heu 
fattened and sold again. Cattle fatten better on sorghum than slieep, us they 
take to it more readily, and 1 know' at least one leading farmer in the 
same district who did well by such dealing in a past year. Stock might, on the* 
other hand, lx? taken in at so much per head per we(‘k—often a profitable way 
of utilising excess of forage—though I should jirefer to purchase cattle, and if 
cattle W'cre not to be had at a suitable figure, th(*n crossbred or Lincoln sheep. 

To make the excess into silage is anothei way of disp(»8ing of the crop for 
the time being. Sorghum makes excellent silage, but it rc'quircs for best 
results, 1 think, to be chaffed into a pit. In the particular ca.se referred 
to, the gentleman has no silage pits, and is reluctant to go to the expense of 
excavating such. ITnless he intends taking up dairying extensively, I do not 
see that it is to be recommended. Hut someone may suggest that the sorghum 
may he made into silage very cheaply by simply excavating a slmihnv depression 
with a scoop, jind having the green stuff cut, carted, and dumped therein, 
treading it well by driving over it, until the heap is too high above ground to 
drive over, adding to its height thereafter by forking from the wagon, then 
cutting the ends at right angles to the length of the heap, and throwing what is so 
cut off on the top; then covering the w hole with straw, and blinding the straw' 
with soil, and finishing the job by loading the stack or dump w'ith logs, or 
stones, or posts, or whatever may be available. Well, that certainly seems 
easily enough and cheaply enough to be done, but it is misleading, I fear, 
though I will say I have never personally tried the practice. There is 
likely, I fear, to be very considerable loss, and fodder is not to be lost this 
season if it can possibly be sav(?d, and, after every care, I would have a suspicion 
that the whole might be lost. Whatever is worth doing is w'orth doing w'cll, and 
I would recommend this adage especially to an operation so difficult as the 
mking of first-class silage. I understand it has been successfully made into 
silage in this manner, but men are apt “to mark when they hit, but never wlien 
they fail,” and 1 %vould not in this case care to take the risk. 

As an alternative to cutting and ensiling the crop there is the practicability of 
cutting, stocking, drying, and stacking it. I believe this method to he prefer¬ 
able to making silage in the crude manner detailed above,, but less profitable than 
chaffing the crop right away into silos were they available. In cutting and 
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stackiug the crop there is consideiablc labor and expense involved, for (1) 
it is difficult U> cut and gather—a strong mowing machine will cut it; (2) it is 
difficult to handle. (Tying the crop in sheaves is a slow process, working it 
loose is also slow, as the stems do not hang together on the fork, like straw or 
hay, and I (question whether it could be cut and bound by a binder. To work 
it loose is jwobably ihc best plan); (3) it is difficult to dry, and a fall of rain 
while it is being riried injures the forage excessively, as it becomes so very 
readily mouldy. If, however, it can be secured in good order, and carefully 
stacked, it makes a capital winter fodder for cattle and pigs, and may also ,bc 
chaffed to horses with fair results. My experience with it leads me to think 
that, in the case of horses lightly worked, it may be fed readily, and will put a 
nice coat on the animals; but for the wear and tear of farm work I would not 
recommend it to be largely used. Horses decidedly prefer hay chaff to sorghum 
chatf, and the latter cannot readily be made to eke out the former, as horses fed 
chiefly on hay are a])t to leave the little of the other that may Ixi added. 


POULTRY. 

By D, F. Laueie. 

[Noa.—Will r()m'Si>ori(l<‘iits soa king informjitioii kiudly enclose stamped onvclopcj for 
reply. Thts old ScoU h saying, *• Mony a mickle rnakb ainnckb^,” has a pccailiar significauce 
in reference tu people sociking infomitition in which thty alone are personally and directly 
interested.] ^ 

Hints. 

The farmer wlio attends to his poultry and gives them proper food, housing, 
and at tendon will make a profit. Observant writers have stated their ability 
to gauge a man’s character by the attention given to minor details on the 
farm. Without asserting that the whole end of man is to become a su< cessful 
poultry-raiser, I simply wish to point out that given good stock, houses, locality, 
and food, the scrupulous attention to dc'tails msually advocated by experts is 
the keynote to success. Many a poultry- breeder has come to gidef by his 
careless and halfway manner of feeding his birds. Economy in preparation and 
distribution of the food is a matter that deserves the most earnest attention of 
poultry-keepers. I have long advocated the use of wooden troughs fur the 
various foods, and further experience, gained not only with my own birds, but 
from what I see, only tends to strengthen my former convictions. “ Scatter 
your food,^* says a certain authority. Just so, that is, if you have clean ground 
on which to scatter it. It stands to reason that if your ground is saturated 
witli the excreta of tlie occupants, all food thrown thereon will have more or 
less actual iioison adhering to it, which, when consumed by the birds, can only 
ha^c one ending. Much might be said as to the callousness of human bt'ings 
in regard to sanitation. There is a very great amount of disease and consicquent 
mortality among poultry this season; much of this might be averted. Some 
small children I know had vseventy odd chickens from me, and the only deaths 
from the day they left the incubator were caused by cats and dogs. The young 
ones were not partic ularly- i*xpert; they simply gave sound food, house scraps 
and grain, and ke})t all drinking water, which was renewed twice a day, well 
shaded, and provided green food of some description. The poultry interest is 
growing ; 1 have liad the pleasure of meeting several new hands lately, readers 
of the Journal of Agriculture^ but entluLsiasm is of little avail unless strict 
attention to detail is given. Americans are a go*ahead people; it is certainly a 
treat to read their poultry papers, to see the attention they give to details, She 
secret of success. 
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lloup in turkeys is a common ailinent, ami the following cxtiact from a letter 
written by a “ Farmer’s Daughter ” in Country Gentleman may be of interest. 
“ When first noticed treat iis you would for a heavy cold, giving first a purgative, 
then a five grain capsule of quinine and Dover’s powder. An adult fowl can 
take as largo a dose of medicine as a person can without danger. All diseased 
fowls should be kept in a dry and temperately warm apartment away from the 
fioek. Encourage them to eat wholesome, nutritious food, and if unable to 
swallow, force a little down the throat. There is nothing better for them than 
flour bread moistened in a rich sweet milk, adding a little pure lard. When a 
fowl is indisposed it generally refuses to eat, and often by a little feeding once 
or twice a day (not stuffing it, by any means) we may keep up its strength until 
the disease is cured. As long as there is any sign of roup among the flock all 
the water should be disinfected. Permanganate of potash, just enough to give 
the water a slight pinkish color, is both harmless and tasteless, and is said to 
de.stroy the germs of all diseases. Others prefer pure carbolic acid, say five or 
six drops to a gallon of w^ater. And w^ben from any cause our poultry appear 
out of condition, the judicious use of Douglas mixture, given as a tonic, is 
excellent.” In place of the Douglas mixture use the following:—Dissolve 
2ox.s. of sulphate of iron (cop|K»ras) in a pint of boiling water, and of this add 
one or two tablespoonfuLs to each quart of drinking water. A more modern 
j)iH than the quinine and Do\er's powder is as follows, it is known as Vale’s 
pill:—H}<j[rastin, ‘Jgrs.; sulphate of iron (dried), 3gr.s.; sulphate of copper, 
3grs.; powdered cayenne, Pigrs.; oil of copaiba, 2^1 drops; Venetian turpentine 
and powdered magnesia, of each sufficient to make twenty-four pills. Dose, 
one twice a day for fowds : thrice a day for turkeys. In cases of looseness of 
the bowels give half a leaspoonfui of Sanitas in a dessertspoonful of water 
occasionally: a little may be put in the drinking water during the summer. 
For disinfecting, and as a cure for ticks, lice, warts, &.c., in poultry; mange, 
eczema, ringworm, in dogs, or for any skin disease, I find Whalley’s dis¬ 
infecting fluid very (‘xcelicnt. Ii is cheap, and can be obtained from Mr. E. 
Malpas, Sun Fire Insurance Office, King William«street, Adelaide; it is the 
best !>y a long way that I have used, and deserves to be well known. Those 
who intend to improve the quality of their stock should lose no time now in 
coming to a decision. I shall be glad to reply, giving any assistance, if 
attention is i)aid to the heudnote of this article. The scarcity of poultry and 
the big prices realised this season should be an iucimtive to people to go and 
do likewise. Keinember, however, that there are not a great many good stock 
birds available. 


THE DAIRY. 

Director Johnson, at New* York Experiment Station, IJ.S.A., selected a good 
Jersey cow, fed her for a fair time to put her in condition for a proper test, 
then fed her for sixty days with prepared foods that contained practically no 
fat. Everything she consumed was weighed and analysed, also the milk and 
all solid and liqtiid excrements. The figures show that she gave in her milk, 
•lOlbs. more fat than she consumed, while she added 30lbs. to her weight, and 
was in a good, thrifty, fleshy condition at the close. This indicates that the 
vital force of the cow has llie ability to convert sugar and starch in the f(K>d 
into fat. If this proves to be correct upon furtirer tests it is possible that the 
percentage of solids in milk may be increased accordingly as food may be 
varied. 

An ingenious contrivance has been invented in America for allotting and 
delivering skim milk to suppliers at creameries. Each person is presented 
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with a brass check representing the number of ])ounds of skimmed milk to 
which he is entitled. These checks differ in make, and when dropped into 
a slot the indk pump will deliver exactly the number of pounds of skimmed 
milk represented by the cheek. The various creameries are adopting the 
Bai-ber & Coleman check pump, and (juarrels amongst the milk supplieis are 
rare where it is used. 

The Dairy publishes the following table as being worthy of preservation for 
reference :—Boiling point for water, 212' F.; water for scalding should not be 
lower than 150^^; water for washing up, 110"’; churning heat for summer^- 
to 00 ’, in winter 58 ’ to 60^ ; for wdiok* milk, 6G^ to 08*^; temperature for 
setting milk, OG" to 08'’: fur scparaliiig, BG to 00 ’; temperature of water 
for heating cream, 120' ; temperature of dairy, 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Am\t()n. —'J'hc woHthcr has laH*n very hot, witli ui’c asiuiial coul cliun^us. Harvest work 
is linisheil, and farmers are now busy preparing the land for se('<ling. Uainfall for the 
year 1897, 7'850in. 

AitTiiruToN.—TVie weather eontiiiues very dry, and many fanners have to cart water. 
Stock are in good condition, but on account of scarcity of water farm<?rs are selling. The 
harvest is fimsh*‘d, the average being about lOmsh. per acre Drilled erops were 
fairly good, but the nivijority of the unmanured were almost tailun s. There haa been no 
rain since early in November. 

Boki>eiito\vn. —The woathiT has been very hot and dry, and in the early part of the 
month it was nearly impossible to do any work in the middle of Du* day. (Trcnerjilly the 
(;rops have turned t)ut very fairly considciring the season. Wheal average, about^7bush.; 
oats, Obush.. hay, lo( wts. Water is very seareo, almost all having to depend ii])on the wells. 

Bovmiim..—R eaping is now’ finislu*d, 4bush being about the average for the district. 
The sample, through not luaturing properly, is slightly pinched, and does nol w’cigh so 
heavy as last season’s wdieat. The pri(o offered here now’ is ,‘is. lid. The bulk of the 
harvest has been sold at 48. Id. It is pleasant to notie»’ that farmers are taking steps to 
conserve their cocky chaff and straw in large quantities -one fulfilment of the lesson of 
the drought. 

Calca.-H oiiping is now finished; the uvoragi' being about iR.bush, Unfavorable 
weathtjr for harvesting was experionc<*d. The straw* is very rotten. 

Chekk> GAKOKiVs.—The weatlier coiitiiim's very hot and dry. VegeUihloH and fruit 
trees are suffering stjveroly, and springs whieh have never been knowm to run dry are 
rapidly giving out. 

Ckystal Buook.—T he weather has bt‘en very hot and <lry, the wheat being a little 
pinched in consecpionce. The average for th<‘ district is about 4bu8b.. hay, half a ton. 
The gardens generally have suff’enHl hcv'crely Rainfall foi last (piartcr, O GOOiii,; for 
year, 16 90oin. 

Gawi.kk Riv Fii. “There has la en no change in the w’eathi^, and feed is getting scarce. 
Harvest is over, the yield being small. Stock art* in fair eondition, but milk supply 
is rapidly diminishing. Rainfall for veur, lll-OdOin. 

GrMEJtACHA.—Light rain has fallen, but not sufficient to do any good to the potato and 
fodder erops. Harvest is about finished, the average being—hay, about 85cwtH.: wheat, 
l^hush.; oats, 2()hush.; peas, Hbush. Milk is falling off in quantity, and water is getting 
very low. The orchards have suffronal very stwerely from strong winds. 

Li ei.Nu vLE —Tlie pjist month has been absolutely rainless, with exi’eptionallv long spells 
of severe heat. Tlie liay eru])N have turned out very well, but the drought ana grubs have 
about finished tin* utiion and potato crops. Kheepowners are now busy dipping their sheep. 

Meaih) w h, — Owing to the heat and the mv^ages of caterpillars and grasshoppers the fodder 
crops are a complete failure, llie fruit harvfrst is very poor. In spite of the dryness some 
pea crops artj averaging vxvr ‘iObush. ]>er acre. No rain since lost report. Stock are 
looking well. 

Moot (’omj ass.—H ot, dry w<‘ather still continues, the potato crop suffering severely 
in consequence. A good fall of rain is badly needed. 

Pout Eij.iot.—T hf; weather continues dry, and fmit and vegetables are scarce and 
poor. Wells and tanks are low, and springs that for forty years have been deemed to W 
permanent have giv*on out. 'Idic caterpillars seem to have gone, hut the grasshoppers have 
taken their place, and are doing gT(5at damage. Tliey even destroy the young growth iit 
the tops of the fruit trees. Turkey-raising should be both proff table and economic* 
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Rivkuton. —Harvo8tinj< operations are nearly over, 'Die hay crop has been good all 
round, and the wheat fairly goo<l considering the sejison. Bunt has been prevalent in the 
crops. No rain has fallen for eight weeks, eausing anxiety owing to lowness of dams and 
tanks. 

SaddlkWORTH. —The harvest in this the upper portion of the (iilbert Valley has been 
fairly good, the wheat yielding better on the “ black ” land, due probably to its fine 
loose gui*fact* keeping the under soil from drying so rapidly, for the same reason sorghum 
is doing much better this year on the black than on the red ground, thi' plant holding out 
remarkably with only 1 .iin. rain in the four months Hince planting. Practically no rain has 
fallen sinc^e last report. Rainfall for 1897, I5 090in., averiige (for .sevenitH'n years) lO^in. 

LipsoN.- -Tho hotte.st anddrii^sl harvesting season on reeord for this distric t is over, the 
yield being very variable, some returns being as low as 2bu»h and otbe^rs up to lobush. 
From 4bush. to Mbush is the geutTal thing. Tbesamph* is a little ju'nched. Since middle 
of October vfe have had no rain, the total for year being l(»‘;i98in. M^atctr is getting 
very scarc’e Stock are in good cruiditifjn, but ttie country is getting terribly bare, and 
unless good early rains fall there will he groat loss of slu'cp Kabbitn and crow.s are a 
c'ontinual source of troubh*, the latter c*ven destroying unripe apples, plums, &c. 


FARM PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W Sandfovd A <’ompanx r<‘port. — January 31st, 1H98 

The lutuith of Januar\ has cdosed witlmut giving exen a thiinderstoim to < ommer.ee the 
rainfall Iecord for the X ear. high temp«'ratiiie at the' beginning of the month soon 

gave wax to c(M>bu* Muithern hieeyes, Iml vitlumt any imasture, altliough during the past 
w(t(‘k the utmosphcri<' conditions setmed to indic'ute a hreak-u]> of the diought. 

(’ountrv trade, in distri<*ts that hjivc* t xperienct‘d a good .seasmi, is healthy and active; 
but throughout the drier part.s business is excei'dingly dull .ind reallx <*annut he expected 
to impn»v'' much until a gcuicral hrt*ak-up of the drought occurs 

A ilisrujition in the MillownciV Ass<*ciation for a f<'w weeks causssl values of wheat 
and tiour to fjscillate, during wliieh time the mam bakers fix(‘d up lamtracts for futnii' 
delixery Millers, howc'ver, mostly cox'erc^d their forward salt's by securing supplies of 
wheat, so that tluat* is hut httle mov tifferirig Hian and pollard steadily oasied until a 
xtcek ago, xxluui heavy thuuand- result, no dtuiht, of the continiu'd dry wt^ather—brought 
about a slight lem turn, and xaluos haxe rccoxered about Id. jier bushel. In forage lines 
tradt‘ is at nKummt soim'xvhut flat, h.ay and ebatf being sold at rathtw lower rates than 
tho.se at whieb eontia^ ts were airangetl a (‘Oiiph* of moiitlis ago 

'rh(‘crops of potat<*es on llu' plains near Adehinle, digging x «*rv light, has opened up 
earlier dtun.ind than u.sual for Mount tbiinhiius. 'fhese also are suttenng from tlie 
<<f the dry weather, hut a good soaking rain would x-erv « onsiderahly alter the aspect of 
thi‘ situation, as the late crop the heavier om- in the South^PaHt ~ would well respond to 
a downpour exuui now. Onions are a drug, aitlunigh hardly the result of the increa-sed 
ami planted, but ratlier the ditbcultv ex|M’rienced in kes-ping the early gwimples, so that 
rtu'oxmry in value ot tins line* may he looked for. 

Soon aft(T husines.*^ resumed following the New Vmr liolidays it la'came xery tippartuit 
that butter HU]>pli<‘s were shortening lapidly, and that not nearly enough was hedng made 
locally. Increasing ipiantities of cnwii consigned by rail from Westoni Victoria, and the 
importation of bulk butter by seaboard from Sydney to Mellxuirne, the former especially, 
wheu’o prices are relatively lower, ibccked the advamang tendency that w^as taking place: 
but as the price hero is still much higher than intereolonial ruU'S, xx e anticipate an early 
easing hack to values Hpprxiximately more nearly those prevailing m Victoria and New 
South Wales. The improvement in the value of eggs that we noted in last has ( ontinued 
under the influence of heavy Westraliuu demand, so that this line is x'cry high for time of 
year, but with exmry prospeid of good pricea continuing. Honey lias be<*n selling very 
readily. Heax-^y montirs oonsumption of cbt»ese. liacon a little more plentiful. Almonds 
in better demand, but prices abnormally low. The px>ultrj" market has been somewhat 
erratic, and at the moment fowls aiM) soiling cheaper than for twelve months pist. As 
there is a good demand, however, for a surplus to the \Vest, this line will jirobably recover. 

Ruling values to-day are;—Factory amt creamery fresh butter,in prints, Is. lijd. to Is. 
»^Jd.; private separator and good dairy lines, Is. Ijd. to Is. 4id.; well-graded store boxes 
and medium dairies, I OH. to Is, OJd.; pastry to mixed* lots, 7^1- to 8H. Hen eggs, Is., 
duck, U. Id. Honey, 3jd. for best new seaeon^s ; beeswax, Is. Id. Factory curiHl sides 
of bacon, 9d. to 9}^d,; farm flitches, fid. to 9d.; hams, 9d. to lld Cheese, best quality, 
7}d. to fifd.; modiuin, 7d. to 7Jd. Almond kernels, 6d.; soft shells, 2fd, to Sd Poultry 
—Fowls, from 9d. to Is. M .; ducks, Is. 4d. to ‘is.; )%eons, 4d. to 6Jd.; gwse, diflicult to 
quit, at 2«, to fis. each; turkeys, in brisk demand at fid. to lOjd. per pound, live weight. 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Monuay, Janttaky 24, 1898. 

Present—Mr. F. E. H. W. Krichanff (Chairman), Sir S. Davenport, Messrs. 
S, Goode, W. C. Grasby, M. Holtze, H. Kelly, T. IViee, C. J. Valentine, and 
A. Molineux (Secretary). 

Finance. 

The Finance Committee reported expenditure to date for contingencies, 
£514 8s. Id.; balance, £245 1 Is. lid. Accounts to the amount of £89 *’is. 6d. 
were passed for payment. It was decided to call the attention of the Minister 
of Agriculture to the fact that owing to the additional expense incurred by the 
establishment of the Journal of Aifriculture and Industry it would be necessary 
to grant additional funds beyond the provision made on the Estimates for the 
Bureau contingencies. 

Feeding of Dairy Cows, 

The Minister forwarded communication from Mr. Aliek Murray, of Mount 
Crawford, in regard to the effect of rich food on the percentage of butter fat in 
the milk. Air. Murray expressed the opinion that the percentage of fat may 
be forced by generous feeding to a limited degree, but that the limit of profit 
is soon reached, the yield being greater or less according to the responsive 
powers of each individual cow. Pie also called attention to the following 
statements in PTeisehmann’.s “Book of the Dairy,which is regarded as one of 
the best %vorks on the .subject:— 

In tlu* oaso of richly-fod and well-tended milk cows of average age the percentage of 
totfil solids in tlic milk almost always increases with the advancoment of th<*, p^^riod of 
la<‘tation. At the same time, not only is the perctmUigf' of fat in the milk increaw^d, hut 
also tlie pen ontuge of fat in the dry total solids, so that the milk becomes absolutfdy, as 
well as relatively, richer in fat. 

It is almost impossible to make any genemlly applicable remarks on the induence of 
food on the yield and chemical (’omposition of milk, since this varies, and is dependent on 
the particular circumstancx^s of the cows. Ther(5 are cows w'hose milk-glands posseas such 
great activity that even with scant feeding they give a large yield, which naturally is 
partly produced at the expense of thoir tissue; others again yield with rich feeding only 
small quantities of milk, but liecrmie quickly fat; while, lastly there is another class, and 
these arc the cows whicjh ought to be reartal and kept tis being best suited for dairying 
purposes, which yield witli a continuing improvement in food a steady, unfailing increase 
in the yield of milk, until they roach, sooner or later, thoir natural limits, or a limit which 
is determined by the consideration of the not prodts. 

There can ho no doubt that in the case of cows yielding a largo afnount of milk the fat 
derived from the food is utilised for the formation of milk fet. It cannot bo regarded as 
correct that with increased percentage of the dry substance of milk all the separate 
constituents are raised in the same proportion. Nor is it true that tho percentage com¬ 
positions of solids from one animal and one lactation period is approximately constat It 
is similarly incjorreet to suppose that with an improvement in fecMlmg an increase in the 
yield of milk is <»htainod wliieh never affects one or other of the seimrate eonstittiaiita. 
This at any rate does not hold good for the fat, since the percentage quantity of fat is 
subjtjct from day to day and in the course of a lactation period to fir greater variatton 
thp the otlier less variahh^ milk constituents. 

Wo pert entage of fat in milk is without doubt most sensitive to all the external in- 
fluottC/Os that affect the yield of mHk. Very often it is observed the cow* when 
activity of the milk-gland is temponirily increased in the course of lactation, yields nc^ 
only more milk, but a milk richer in fat, tho fat being increased more than ^le 
solids. 

The most important quality in a milk cow is the capacity of the milk-glands to 
with certain feeding^ the krge^ poasiblcj quantity of milk, of the best possible ooiiipepi^«3«% 
It has also been found that animals whose milk is absolutely richer in fttt ai tho satiqe Shi? 
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ield milk relatively richer in fat. As a proof of thi» a few figures may be quoted, which 
he author selects from a number of available data:— 


Fat. 


Total Solids. 


Fat in ToUil 
Solids. 


143 Dutch COWS (Kleinhof-Tapiau)... 

100 Qorman cows (Hadon) .... 

24 Shorthorn cows (by Dr. Victh)... 

24 Jersey cows (by Dr. Victh) . 

It may bo observed from the alH>ve figures 


3- 220 
3*242 

4- 618 
4*908 


11*913 

n-953 

13- 948 

14- 690 


27*08 

27*13 

32*39 

33*62 


porc'entage of fat and solids is also always relatively richer in fat. 


tliat the milk containing an increased 


Personally he was of the opinion that a plentiful supply of nutritious food 
of good quality is all that will pay the dairyman or the breeder to provide, and 
that w'hen forcing for extreme results commences so do such troubles as milk 
fever* abortion* lack of fertility, &e., and that fatty foods and oils should under 
no circumstances be allowed to breeding herds in a dairy in this climate. 


Donations and Exchanges. 

The Skcrktaky reporte<l receipt of usual exchanges from various Agricul¬ 
tural Departments and institutions, and of swls from the Canudian Department 
of Agriculture. 

New Fruits—Typical Orchard. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Holtze stated that the straw’beny plants sent out 
some time ago by the Agent-General, as w*ell as a number ortlercnl by himself, 
had all died, lie had, however, just received, in good order, a numbtr of 
plants of the n(»west strawberries, raspl>errie8, currants, and other small fruits, 
nearly all of which he expected would grow all right. The h<q> plants sent out 
by Mr. Gomle, some three rears ago, did well, and were distributed to different 
grow ers for trial. The land at Mylor reserved for the ])ro])osed typical orchard 
hud now come into the jiossession of the Government, and only a few* details 
had to be settled hefrue being placed under his control. He had a large 
as8(»rtment of fruit trees ready for setting out during the coming planting sea.son. 

Some discussion took place on the failure <»f the Smyrna fig trees in this 
colony to set fruit. Mr. Grashy said the experience in California and else¬ 
where had been that it w*as imposHihle to get this >aiiety to fruit without the 
aid of the Hlastophoga—Oaprificaiion, as it is called. It had been condemned 
by many scientific men, but years of exjM'rienee in Smyrna and elsewhere had 
proved, to his mind at least, that the practice of the growers in the Mediter¬ 
ranean was sound. 

Milk fiush. 

Mr. Holtze rejmrted that the plants of milk bush 'Sareostemma au.strale) 
received from the West Australian Bureau of Agriculture were grooving w'ell, 
and cuttings could be obtained by anyone desirous of trying the plant. He 
would, how’cver, advhwj caution in dealing with the plant, as in the Northern 
Territory and Queensland it was regarded 4 is poisonous, and in Bailey and 
Gordon’s Plants reputed imisonous and injuriou.s to stock ” several instances 
arc given where it has caused the death of animals 

The BECttEtAEY said some time ago the West Australian papers called 
attention to statements of a sheepowner whtrhad kept his sheep alive and in 
good condition idmost solely on this plant during a season of drought. He 
consequently wrote to the West Australian Bureau for information and for 
specimens* which were duly receive I and handed over to Mr. Holtze, In the 
northern parts of this colony the plant was reputed to be injuiious to stoi k. 

Standard Sample of Wheat. 

The secretary to the Chamber of Commerce forwai*ded standard sample of 
wheat, weighincr 621bB. to the bushel, as fixed by the Cbumb«,‘r for the season 
1897 * 8 , 
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Branch Conferences and Shows. 

The Skcrktaky reported that the following Branch Conferences and shows 
of produce were to be held shortly;—South-Eastern ('onforonce, at Bordertown 
on March 1(5; Northern Yoike Peninsula Conference, at Alford on March 23 ; 
Southern (^)nference, at Strathalbyn on March 31 ; Lower Northern Con¬ 
ference, at Kapunda on date to be fixed; Cherry Cxardens Show, on March 17. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers: — 

184. Expertnuuts with Xifrafjtn tutd yttroyen ytnnvd for Ifetiner --Professor Dr, 
Mtiercker, of Halle, a^S, dosirfd to a.Meertain wliethijr these soils could not gain the necessary 
nitrogen by intornicdiatc cro]»sfrom iiitrogcn-collcctmgplants, as had bo(‘ii provt'd in light 
soils, by Dr. Schaltz-TiU])itz, Avilb such omineiii results after crops of rye. The chief 
ditficulty seein»*d that <Top.s, especially of wlu-at, would not be so earl) reiuov(Kl as from 
light soils croppe<l with ry(', to allow time boforc winter of g<‘ttiug a full crop. Only after 
early potatoes, barley, aud r>c could huoJi be possible, and in IStHl, aftor barley, nitrogen¬ 
collecting plants were sown, and one portion was \ucoiiuited with nitragiu. The barley 
having been mown on the ‘21 “it and 22nd July the ground was pb)Uj;kcd next day, and the 
seeds of pea-flowering plants drilled in, always alternating, one width of the machine 
sowing seeds tnth, aud tlic next wtfhmtt nitragiu For the latter the K«*od.s were covered 
against the sun, aud mixed on a t.irpaulin with the dilute«l nitragiu immediately before 
putting them into the drill 'rh»‘ plants were mostly visible so early as the JfOth day of 
July, and the mixtures of lOdlbs of horse beaus, 200lbs, of Viet<*ria peas, and lOOlbs. of 
vetches grew well with frequent rains, hut those who had rceeiiaal nitragiu showed only 
an advantage i>\(T the others altei the first eight wf'cks. Blue lupins did not succeed, 
and only some plants uith nitragin were uormal. To ascertain the quantity of nitrogen 
collected, on the oth of Novonihor a large numhtu* of average plants were dug up, with 
the roots to Gin under the suifaci', and well washed I give here only the results of tin? 
mixture of heans, jaias, and vetches. The ashes of those, wliieh had heen treated i*ith 
nitragin, c,onUuned, as caU iilated per 2^ acres, y,24Hlhs. of dry substanoe, against 8,()4‘2lh.s. 
witliout, and about JiOGlbs against nearly ‘JlfOlhs of nitrogen. 'Phese 3091 bs. would 
re}>res<*iit a quantit) of 77 22lbs. of nitrogen per morgen (sometbing more than half an 
acre), f>r equal to what oewts of nitrate of .soda wcmld give to the soil. This crop was at 
once ploughed umhT as a gre«*n manure. Further ^‘xjierimcnts will be made with nitragin, 
as the n'sults, although respectable, wen* not a.H good as might have heen expected with 
really go<Kl samples. (Jats wore now sown on tin* land, and the wdiole countryside was 
surprised at the croj) (wliich was not quite ready on the Pith of July, 1897), the more so, 
as cornparc'd with a <*rop of oats alongside, wliero the land had roci'ivfjd 8r*wts of nitrate of 
soila and Gewts. of Thomas phosphate per 2i acres. This sh(»wed that the green manuring 
wdth tlie poa-tloworing plants, and their dt*ej)-gniing ror»ts, gives a chance of drawing moisture 
from helow in the dry weather, which had set in. Frof. Mae rcker is not quite so certain as 
many others that only in a moist year success will follow such an intermediate crop. For 
our climate in the North only the results from the use of nitragin, and the sowing of pea^ 
llowrering plants and their use for green manuring, are of value; hut in the hills, and in 
the Soutii-East, in many seasons, with early rums, such an intermodiate crop might 
perhaps ho raised after wdiofit and early ])otatoes, and ploughed under in winter, 

185. Phosphonr ulrtd tmd Potunk in Mahureh —At the largo meetings .held during the 
Horticultural Exhibition at Hamburg IVofessor Dr. Wagner, of Darmstadt, said that all 
conditions should be taken into account to ascertain whether Thomas meal or superphos¬ 
phate should he used. One pound of the ritrate-aoliiblo phosphoric acid in Thomas meal 
is in SOUK* instances quite as good as lib. of the water-soluble phosphoric acid in super* 
phosphate. ID* recommends to enrich soils ik>oi' in jihosphonc acid by large quantities of 
Thomas moal and at a later period to distribute 200ib8. D) 3001bs. of superphosphate on the 
rough furrow*, and th(‘r(‘by to quicken the growth of the plants. His reason for selecting 
Thomas moal for jipplication in the first instance is that it does not botMime so easily 
insoluble through forming new combinaiions in the soil, as is certain to bo the ease with 
superphosphate. Barley lie monlionH as a crop which demands a quicker and fuller source 
of phosphoric a(‘id than fiats, and the same is the cfise with clover and sugar-beets, jirbidi 
require just before aowing some superplio.sphate together with some nitiate of sodui in 
addition to a previous luiavy manuring with Thomas meal. All small seeds also, which 
contain little or no nourishment in resfirvo, are much benefited by this way of manurihg* 
Professor Dr. Maercker, of Halle, then reported on potash salts used tor potatoes, Wley# 
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lucem, and clover. Although the starch of the potatoes increased with all potash manures, 
the host crops were realised with muriate of potash; hut neither barley nor lucern seemed 
to prefer muriate of potash. The chairman then mentioned that sylvinit, which contains 
much potash (and very much used in Great Britain) and is therefore much cheaper to 
transport greater distances than some other potash salts, will, in his opinion, in future b© 
more used,- and experiments should be mad© with it to ascertain w^hether it is preferable to 
any of the potash salts now used in such large and ever-increasing quantities. 

186. An Additimi to the Hietwy of the Potato. —A large block of granite, 6|ft. high, con¬ 
taining on an iron tablet an interesting inscription, has been disco varied at Brandhai in 
the Hart/. Mountains, stating that in the year 1747 th<* first 8ucee,M8ful experiments were 
made at that place in growing potatoes. This was, therefore, before Frederic k the Great 
compelled Pomeranians and Kilesians to grow them. 

In7. Bofiemeal.-^Tvoimmr Dr. «luliu8 Kuehn, who luis always recommended its use to 
farmers, admits, to some extent, the correctness of the opinion of many scientists that it 
should be struck off the list of phosphoric acid manures, luit only in so far that the 
phosphoric acid in it cannot give up its plant-fo<.>d to shortlived cereals. H(‘ mentions 
barley iis giving only one-tenth of the* crt»p against anothc^r crop wliicli had rec©i\ed 
superphosphate, and summer wheat giving only 9 against a crop of 100 with superphos¬ 
phate ; and the nitrogen in the bone,dust may have given this small increase of 9 over 
UD^maniired land, which is about coin men su rate with the small penentage of nitrogen in 
it. Dr. Schultz-Lupit/ stated lately that ])husphoric acid in bonerneal will act, especially 
with loguminosm, the .second and third year. Only \vher(‘ huniose acid.s act upon the 
phosphoric acid in moors is the adion of boneineal quicker, and it does not remain 
insoluble. He dtjes not think tliat Iwmemeal should Is* buried deey>. From experiments 
made in boxes he belif»ves that a cro]) of ryc‘, requiring a longer liini* to grow in poor non- 
retentive sand, in contradistinction stronger soil, boneineal, from whic.h the glue is 
extracted, is more likely to give a good crop than supcrpho8pUatt\ and about equal to 
^rhomas phosphate. The stronger the ramification of thi* ro<»ks the more can the ver\' fine 
root hairs, by means of thc'ir a<id secretions, act upon the phosj>horic acid. 

188. Pofatoet Soaked iu Sulphate of Ammoma ar<‘ said to he a succ(‘8s if not left to soak 
more than twenty-four h<mr8 in this solution. Hoots of the White Elephant had from 
ten to thirty-two potatoes, none weighing less than dozs. each, and many lib. and up to 
Jjllbs. 3ozs. each. Gne Early H<»se potato weighed lib. lOozs , and tubers of two other 
unknown kinds weighed 12lozs. each and ld|ozH, each, as reported by M IVmmett, of 
British Columbia 

189. Hedwater tn Cattle (Ihr mat aria} --'I’he Iiisj»ector of Diseases of Animals in 
British Columbia ascribes it to insiiHicieiit feeding. The food may be abundant m 
quantity but defective in quality, and the n-siilt is breaking up of the blood and tissin's, 
wherob\ they are evert'U'd or expelled from the body as so much effete material It 
oci'urs in liad weather with damp lands and wet sea.smis, and, as elsewhere rneiitioiied, it »s 
produced by a variety of acrid wild plants, and hemlock (Conium maculatum) may be one 
of the principal caust‘8. To give nutritious but easily digestible ft>od in moderation, 
with eggs and milk and some chlorate of potash, is adrised as medicinal and hygienic 
treatment. 

190 PnnhoM of Portand He^ploHiiag .— The l.sigislature of the state of New York 
has ordered the purchase of lands at Adironaoks, to preserve the remaining forint trees, at 
a cost of one million of dollars. On the other hand, have the licencees for turpentine 
destroyed the whole of the forests in North (Carolina and fully one-third of those of 
Georgia ; while of the 360 Wollingtouia trees near Stockton, in California, only about 100 
are left, and the Secretary^ of the lutorior has asked for a picket of cavalry to protect 
these. The WoUingtonias, known as the ** Mariposas” in the Yosemile Valley, are la^tter 
preserved, as 660 are growing on 1,300 acres, and those - wdiere the tops are not broken 
off—are from 300ft. to 400ft. high. One can keep inside fifteen men on horselmck, lieing 
partially hollowed out by fir©. The bark of the ** Grizzly Giant” is 2ft. thick, and, if 
hollowed out to the hart, the trunk could keep more cargo than the largest sttmmer yt^t 
built. Nobody believes that their age is less than 1,800 years. Five men were employed 
for twenty-five days to fell one of those big troos. They had to boro holes and to cut the 
intermediate parts with saw and axe. Prassia is constantly purchasing lands on the 
heat^ of Schleswig-Holstein, which were centuries ago covered with oak forests, and 
furnished Uie piles upon which the city of Amsterdam is built 'niese lands are to be re¬ 
planted with forest trees. 

Disinfection of Fruit Cases* 

The secretary of the Coonawarra (Penola) Fruit and Vinegrowers’ Association 
wrote reaueatlng the Bureau to support their request that facilitiesS should be 
made at the local and other railway stations for the disinfection of return empty 
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fruit cases. He pointed out that the fruit-growing industry was becoming verjr 
large there, and as they had codlin moth at Naracoorte and Mount Gambier it 
was evident that unless all cases were disinfected at the railway stations, the 
pest would soon reach Ponola. The association was willing to pay the cost of 
disinfection, which should not be much, as at both Naiacoorte and Penola 
steam jets could easily be provided from the stationary and pumping engines. 
They thought it should be compulsory for all empty returns to be disinfected 
at the dispatching stations to prevent the wholesale distribution of pests. ^ 

Mr. Hot.tze thought the suggestion to disinfect cases at railway stations by 
means of steam jets a good one. It would only cost a few' pounds to erect a 
small shed, and as the Railway Department was liable, the same as anyone else, 
for distribution of fruit or cavses containing codlin moth caterpillars, they should 
bear the expense, and charge a small sum for disinfecting the cases. Where 
jets from engines w'ere available the work could be done in a few minutes most 
effectively. A few stiitions doing most of the business in fruit should be 
selected as disinfecting stations, and it should be made compulsory on con¬ 
signors to treat the cases before sending them uw'ay. 

The (Chairman said there were many difficulties in the way of making such 
action general; but in this case, where they had an important district free of the 
pest, but wdth infected districts on both sides, it would be a good thing to cany 
out Mr. Holtze’s augge^tion, as most of the eases came back by rail. 

The Skchetary said lie did not see how it was possible to carry out the 
suggestion. If it were done at one station it must be done at all, and this 
would mean considerable ex]>ense. At Adelaide thousands of cases were 
handled daily, and it was almost impo.ssible to disinfect these. At Penola the 
association should erect its own tanks, and dip the returns, some of whitdi 
came back by road, and not by rail. 

Mr. Grasby said disinfecting at the orchards was not effective. One 
grower dips all his cases and the neiglibors do not, consequently his efforts to 
keep his garden clean are nullified 

Mr. Price thought the Hureau should take the matter up. There was no 
doubt that the railway carried most of the cases to Penola, and they should be 
treated before they left the station. It was not possible to ensure every case 
coming into the district being t.-oated, but that w^as no reason why thej should 
not make it as effective as possible. Other members agreed that the spread 
of posts of this character could be stopped to a considerable extent if all cases 
carried on the railways were disinfected at the dispatching stations, and the 
following resolution was carried :—“ The members are of opinion that the 
desire of the Coonawarra settlers should rectdve the support of the Govern¬ 
ment, and ask t^ie Minister to inquire of the Railw^ay Commissioner whether 
he can arrange for the steaming of empty fruit cases at Penola at the cost of 
the settlers.^’ 


Alkali Soils at Bemnark. 

The Renmark Rraneh forwarded report by Mr. W, H. Harrison, M,A., on 
the dying out of apricot trees on different plantations on the settlement. He 
^tiibuted it to the (excess of mineral salts brought to the surface by coiitiutted 
irrigation, and suggested that as the matter was of great importance to all the 
settlements on the Murray, the Government should be ashed to cause an 
investigation to he made, 'i'he ajiplieation of gypsum had not had the effect 
it should have if the mischief arose from excess of alkaline carbonate.s alone. 

Members did not see what they could do in the matter, as the trees bad 
evidently been planted on soil unsuitable for irrigation purposes. Mr. Holtae 
said they had the same trouble in India on the irrigation areas for years^ and 
no treatment of any real benefit bad been diw^overod, 
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New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved :—Hartley—Mr. W. Fair\veath(‘r. 
Mundoora—Mr. J. Loveridge. Riverton—Mr. C, C. Castinc. Forster— 
Messrs. J. Johns, C. Bolt, W. Bennet, and J. Retallack. Davenport—Messrs. 
J. E. Lecky and E. C. T. Roberts. Norton’s Summit—Mr. J. Hank. Crystal 
Brook—Mr. E. Dabinett. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Secketaby reported receipt since previous meeting of fifty-two reports 
of Branch meetings. 


REPORTS OF BRANCHES. 

Woolundungra, December 10. 

Present—Messrs. T. H. ProssiT (Chfiirnuin), W. McLaren, F. Sells, J. 8. 
Partridge, J. Dunn, J. H. Michael, J. Grmiike, and N. Rogers (Hon. See.). 

Question Box. —A number of questions were asked, and the following 
wexe answered :—Onion seed should be si>\vn in January or February, anti 
plants set out in June. High winds and lack of moisture in the soil causes 
non-setting of grapes. Difference of opinion existed as to distance apart to 
plant apricots, some advocating 22ft. each way, and others loft. Members 
could not account for non-setting of fruit on apricots which bloomed freely. 

Water for Irrigation. —AH members agreed that to pay 6d. per l,000galls. 
for irrigation purposes in this district, where the rainfall is very light, would 
not be profitable. 

Wheat Experikbnth. —Mr. Michael reported that Dart’s Imperial wheat 
did fairly well till August, but did not stand the dry season. Steinwedel and 
Premier wheat did best in such seasons. I’he latter had no rain until just when 
coming into ear, but gave fibush. per acre. Some Steinwedel ^own iu July, on 
flooded land, gave at the rate of 5 tons of hay per acre. Mr. Dunn said his 
experience wTth Dart’s Imperial was the same as Mr. Michacl’-s. He agreed, 
also, that Steinwodel and Premier were the best in dry sciusons. Brook’s 
Wonder also did well. 

Raisin-drying, —The Hon. Secretary read a short paper on raisin-making 
for home consumption. 

Visit to Homestead. —This meeting was held at Mr. Prosser’s residence, 
the stock and farm appliances being carefully inspected, Mr. Prosser, who 
goes in extensively for dairying, has all the latest appliances for butter-making, 
and turns out a splendid article. He is steadily improving his herd by using a 
pure*bred Jersey bull and culling out the inferior cow.s. 


Glare, December 10. 

Present—Messrs. G. Lloyd (in chair), W'. S. Birks, J. Treleaven, J. T. 
H^ue, H. Carter, W. Knappstein, and W. Kimber (Hon. Sec.), 

Fruit Crop. —Members ^nerally reported promise of a light ei*op of most 
fruits, though there had b^n a heavy setting of currants, and, in a few 
instances, good setting of apples. 

Prsts.—M embers report^ serious ravages by caterpillars. The young bark 
on three or four year old vines was gnawed off, gooseberries, peas, and even 
garden pknts seriously injured, Mr. Birks said in the Angaston district the 
young apple and apricot trees were severely attacked. Mr. Hague said his 
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fowls were waging war on these pests, scratching round the trees and vines and 
searching for them. The magpie, and even the despised crow, were doing 
go^d service in the same direction 

Manuring. —The Hon. Secretary thought attention should be called to the 
danger of the continued use of only phosphatic manures with the seed drill. 
Unless other constituents were replaced the land would soon become more 
impoverished than ever. Mr. Birks agreed that it would be necessary to 
manure with nitrogen and potash, as well as with the phospiuites. Bonedust 
contained nearly all that was necessary, but very little result was obtained the 
first year. It had a beneficial effect b>r from ihrce to five years at least. Mr. 
Carter said that at Yackandandah Mr. John Smith ^ave some pasture land a 
good dressing with bone'lust about twenty years ago, and the effect was still 
noticeable. Mr. Lloyd said years ago the Scottish farmer found that by 
continuously applying nothing but commercial fertilisers the land got into such 
a condition that it would not produce good grain crops. 

Binder and Header. —The Hon. Secretary referred to increased acreage cut 
with the binder and threshed by means of the header, and askc*d whether this 
could be done and full ju.sticc given to the miller and chaff merchant ? Mr. 
Lloyd said no. It stood to reason that chaff cut from headed hay was not so 
nutritious as hay cut at an earlier period, and as the grain was not so good the 
millers would soon make a reduction in the price ot headeci grain, so that in the 
(‘nd he was sure the practice would not pay the glower. [It has been proved 
again and again that wheat, when reaped after the dough stage is passed, 
is of better quality in every way than when left till dead ripe— GiiN* Sec.] 
He admitted that in England wheat uas eut in the milk stage, but then our 
millers would not look at English wheat, Mr. i arter agreed. He felt tiiat to 
carry out the practice of binding and thr-shiug pr )ducc for market was a 
serious mistake. He knew of one firm of millers who, unknowingly, purchased 
grain from the header last year, and they had given their buyers instructions to 
pay reduced price this year for such grain. (Jood white ffour could not be made 
from it. Mr, I Joyd said he would advise farmers to cut sufficient acreage with 
binder to provide themselves with seed, and to give a stack of headf‘d straw for 
winter feed for tlieir stock, but not to go any further. 


Pine Forest, December 14* 

Tresent—Messrs J. Phillis (Chairman), I). F. Kennedy, J. St. J. Mudge, 
A. Mudge, J. Zilm, A. Inkster, and R. Barr, jun. (Hon, Sec ), 

Bunt. —The Chairman and Hon. Sec. .stated that they found the crops from 
wheat coated with artificial fertilisers much more liable to bunt, even when 
pickled with blue.stone, than untrea:ted seed. 

Homkstkm) Meetings. —Mr. Barr read the following paper on this 
subject:— 

()n the TftCfjinineTirlation of* the (reneral Secrc.tarv, some years ago, many of the Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau adopted the plan of mernhors and (heir families meeting at each 
other's homesteads, more or less frequently, according to their sociability. As a rule such 
meetings have be(m b(*tter attended, mort* interesting, and more instructive than the onlinary 
gatherings in a moetingdiouse. Our own Branch has earned out the practice pretty largely^ 
hofh as regards their frequency and th‘»ir extensiveness, so that w'hatever good qualities we 
lack soeiableness is not amongst them It is bc^^ause of an apparent tendency to saorifiee the 
practical for the pleasurable, the u.sehil foi the ornamental, that T address you on this subject."" 
To make the most ef these meetings from a pra(;tie.al point of view at least throe things should 
have attention vi5!., inspection, discussion, and critiidam. When members meet early in the 
afternoon at the farm of one of their number, time should certainly l>e taken to Jnspeot the 
farm builaings, stock, and iTnplements, garden, and orchard, &c. It is showing scant COtttlasy 
to a member in ai^cepting his invitation to attend a homestead meeting to either refuM ^ 
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inspect the surroundings when yuu get therti, or to show by lack of interest that you consider 
the whole affair as a waste of time. Then it is helpful to discusp different methods of working. 
Our aims may be similar) but our manner of arriving at the de8ire<l end may be very diverse, 
and although ranch of the surroundings may be commonplaijc enough, some part of every 
farmer’s work, from the topping of a stack to the swinging of a gate, is worthy of attention, 
if not imitation. 

With regard to (riticisra, altboiigh it is generally advisable to *‘shut your own garden 
gate,” when you visit your ncigbboi-s it is not out of place, and should not taken amiss 
to iraw the attention of the ownei to any piece of bud mmagement in connection with any 
pait of the farm work, and suggest an iraprovenient. If he is aware of the defect, an oppor¬ 
tunity is given of explaining the position, and if he is not, the visitors get a chance of doing a 
goo<i turn. For instance, when inspecting the livestock, a horse or cow' may bedistoverod 
suffering from some ailment the natuieand treatment of which is quite unknown to theowmer, 
but familiar to anolber mernlier. Why then “a guid sdveesement comes nac ill,” while the 
like would apply to a defonned oi diseased tree in the orchard, a broken down fence, or a set 
of wagon wheels gaping for paint. 

Any u-ssistance we can render each other m the preservation of property of any kind, so that 
we may sfMKid leas in the working of the farm, or in teat hing how U) produce and sell more, is 
legitimate business for homcbtoad meetings. There are othci good objects to be attained by 
co-operation, and these meetings, if propt-rlv turned out, all lend to cohesion among the, 
farmers of any neigbburh»K)d It i? stmietimes an advantage to club together foi the purchase 
of expeii-sivc machinery, but it is n<4 always possible to get enough cohesiveness evenforthat. 


Bute, January 4. 

Prosent—Messrs. A. Schrocter (in chair), H. Schroetor, M. Stevens, J. J. 
(’hapman, K. Ebsary, W. H. Sharmaii, 1). Green (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Harvest. —Considerable liiseussion took place on the result of the harvest. 
Members w(*re of opinion that the 4*rops in the hundred of VViitung^a would 
tiot average more than oimsh. per acre. Many farmers who expected to get 
from Olmsh to 7bush. per acre only harvested ilbusli. to 4bush,, the ejis- 
erepancy being due to prevalence of dummy heads in the crops. Members 
attributed tbe.se dummy " heads to absence of rain in September and to the 
hot winds. Mr. Schroeter reported rainfall for twelve months ll*275in. 


Hartley, January 6. 

Present—Messrs. J, Harvey (Ghairinun), A. Dalton, A. Thiele, A. McDonald, 
H. Reimers, VV. Kleiike, \V. Kut/er, J. Stanton, T. Jaensoh. jun., J. P'endea, 
jun., (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

DaiLLiNti VERSXTs Rroaih ast SowiNti.—After a long discussion, with 
advocacy of hot.h methods, a majority decided that broadcasting is the best 
method of sowing grain, as dtilling tukc.s up too much time and is expensive. 


Mount Remarkable, January 6. 

Present—Messrs. A. Mitchell (Chairman), S. Challenger, W. G’rdham, A. 
Pope, W. Lange, G. Yates, C. Pk Jorgensen, H. B. Kwers, and T. H. Casley 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Officers. —Mr. H. B, Ewers elected Chairman, Mr. S. Challenger Vice- 
chairman, and Mr. T. H. Casley Hon. Sec. Past officers thanked for services. 

Bird Pbsts.—S erious losses are suffered in this district from ravages by 
birds, some of whicli do not recompense by destroying injurious insects. 
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Murray Bridge^ January 8. 

Present—Messrs. F. H. Wurm (Chairman), W. Lehmann, W, Schutssel, O, 
Block, B. Bretag, W. F. VVundersitz, R. Edwards (Hon. Sec.), and one viaitor. 
Business. —Forjnal business only was transacted. Members promised to 
furnish particulars re drilling seed with fertilisers. 


Stansbury^ January 8. 

Present—Messrs. Alex. Anderson (Chairman), J. Henderson, J. Antonio, 
G. Blundell, and C. Faulkner. 

Prizes for Driij.ei) Fertilisers. —Letter read from Mr. Francis H, 
Snow, withdrawing prizes offered for wheat and hay fertilised with Star 
Standard phosphates, &,c., in consequence of failure of harvest on account of 
bad season, but would offer them again next season. He would allow the 
prizes to stand for potatoes and other vegetables. Members considered it is a 
wrong principle to offer prizes and then %vithdraw them. The harvest having 
been a failure was a poor excuse, as in some parts of the colony the crops were 
better than last year. A dry season was'the best time to try manures. 
Ultimately a motion was carried “ 'fhis meeting considers that these prizes 
should be awarded ii\ their entirety, as it is misleading to the public to offer 
prizes and then withdraw them. 

Finniss, January 10. 

Present—Messrs. T. Collett (f'hairman), A. Willcock, W. W. Heath, T. 
Sumner, P. Gooding, S. Collett (lion. Sec.)., and one visitor. 

Business. —Several circulars and letters of local interest were dealt with. 

Disease of Cows. —In many cases cows in this district have been affected 
with stiffness in the joints. [Probably due to dry innutritious food and 
indigestion.— Gen. Sec.] In two instances fattened cow^s, killed as beef, have 
shown hard stony substances as large as peas in the kidneys. ^uch cases, 
portion of the affected organs should be forwarded direct to Mr. C. J. Valentine, 
Chief Inspector of Brands, together with a full description of the symptoms 
and appearance of the animal before death. It is iust possible that these may 
have been tuberculous animals, and the flesh w'ould be dangerous to the persons 
using it, - Gen. Sec.] 

Exhibits. — Mr. Sumner tabled apricots destroyed by heat. Mr. Heath 
tabled Juneatings and Caroline or Rod June apples. 


Port Lincoln, December 17« 

Present—Messrs. S. Valentine (Chairman), J. D. Bruce, K. Chapman, W. 
Laidlavv, Jas. O’Shanahan, J. P. Barraud, and J, Anderson (Hon. Sec.). 

Coast Disease. —Mr. Anderson said if a very small quantity of sulphuric 
acid were added to water in which sulphate of iron is mixed for coasty stock, 
it would keep the iron in s jlutioii for weeks. It would give a slightly acid 
taste to the water, but not sufficient to prevent stock using it. 

PjEii Fly-bihj. —Mr. Barraud reported that t^vo of his vines had been 
destroyed bv a small grey fly, which had settled on them and completely 
covered the branclies, &c. [This fly-bug tRhyparochromus sp.) is a native, 
and common in Victoria and South Australia. In the sister colony it is called 
“ The Eutberglen Fly.” It was named “ Pied Fly-bug ” by the late Fraser fik 
Crawford, and is mentioned in his paper read at the first congress ci the Ajpri^ 
cultural Bureau. This bug is reported from Penola, from BeniBwkf PciA 
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Lincoln, and many other far-distant parts this year as infesting fruit, vegetables, 
and other crops. It often attacks cereal crops when nearly ripe, but in such 
cases very little damage is done. Mr, Chas. French, F L.S., Government 
Flntomologist, A’^ictoria, says the only effectual thing to destro} them is benzole 
applied as a spray. He recoinmeuds removal of everything that will harbor 
them; but 8d}8 they will collect at night in old straw placed near the trees,and 
that this straw can be removed early in the morning, sprinkled with coal-tar 
or kerosene and set fire to.— Gen. Sk<’,J 

Commercial FERXinsERh.— Mr. James O'Suanahan gave his experience 
with commercial fertilisers He said that a good rainfall is essential to success 
with these, but the years lB9fi-7 gave the lowest rainfall known for many years. 
In 1890 he used 1 ton finely-ground bonedust, 1 ton of Adelaide Chemical 
Company’s superphosphates, and 4 tons of Caves guano. The bonetlusl and 
superphosphate were sown broadcuNt with the seed, at tha rate of 2cwt. per 
acre, costing 7s Od and lOs. Od. icspcctivcly, and the Caves gudiio was sown 
broadcast to the extent of 2o0lhs. per acre, costing a little over Os, per acre. 
The yield of straw and grain upon the land diessed with superphosphates and 
liouedust was far superior to that fiom the land Ueaied with Caves guano. 
J’or 1H97-H he used 2 tons bonedust, A ton of ileliance superphosphate from 
S\due\, a?id ^ ton of Thomas Stai phosphate powder. The bonedust cost 
.‘is fid, per ewt,, superphosplmte fis. (id , and Star phosphate 4s fill. It was 
sown at the rate of 2cwt. per acre. The bonedust did well. Reliance super 
next, and Star jihosphalt^ was a comph'te failure. Elsewhere it appears to 
have (lone well upon limestone formation. This year he solved I bush, of 
('ape barley on an acre dressed with 2cwt. bonedust, and had a }ield of 
oObush of fine plump giaiu. Mr. Bkui e used 2(*w*t. to the acre of Island 
guano, at .'los. per ton, and leaped iHbush. of Early Para wheat. On similar 
adjacent land, not fertilised, lie leaped only 9bush. per acre. Mr Bakraud 
tried dewt. per aeiT of super-guano from Adelaide Chemical \Voiks, at £3 10s. 
per ton, and got about tons w heat-ha) per acre. Mr. Browne applied oewt. 
per acic of (’ave's guano last }ear, at i'd Ids per ton, and leaped Hbush. w’heat 
])ei airt*. This year v^lH97j be put nothing on the same land and got Ifibusli, 
to IBbush. wheat per acre. Five acres cut for hay gate I4 tons to the acre. 
Part of the land W'as poor sandy soil, which would grow' nothing before the 
application of guano. Mr. Cuapmvn used icwvt Flinders Island guano 
per acre, and reaped locwt. hay per acre. There was no crop where guano 
WdH not used. Mr. Vam mini- ust^d 2cwt per acre of Flinders Island 
guano at (JOs per ton, and reaped quite double the weight of ha) that was 
secured from tlie same land last )ear without the guano. On spots where 
rubbish had been binned the crops were (juite 9in. taller and nuudi thicker. 
Mr. Laidlaw' applied r>cwt. English superphosphate on four and a half aeres 
of laud at a cost of 10s pet acre, and reaped about 15cwt. hay per acie. 

CLLAarvo Va(ta Land. —Mr. Chapman read the following paper :— 

An acre of hoath land, when clnirod of the so.(aU<d Yticwi" or “Grass-tree" 
(botanically XanthorrUoea), is ol more \aluo for pasturage ]>urpose8 than three or four 
acres left uncleared. The yacua takes so much out of the sod that grass ha^ no chance to 
grow. Jt is necessary to romo\e the whole of the butt from the ground, because the 
smallest piece loft w lU grow again and cause extra work in clearing later on After 
elcaring it is best to use a set plough for the first two ploughings, as this tears up the 
ground much better than a stump-jump plough. The land should bo fallowed the \ear 
before sowing. A single acre oiu’o tried for grain gave 2fibush., and the rest was cut for 
hay. Yhccmi land will not yield crops unless manured. Guano gives good results. 
Amongst the gullies on such lands, fruit trees and vinos ought to do well. 

Mr. Anderson said that if, wdien the yaccas ha^e been chopped level with 
the ground, a very small quantity of kerosene were poured on the stump and 
set alight next day, it would burn it up, and completel) prevent new grow ths. 
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Quorn, January 6. 

Present—Messrs. John Cook, (Chairman), R. Thompson, Jas. Cook, G. 
Altniann, C. Patten,^and A. F Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

BtisinESS.— Owing to absence of the member who had promised to provide 
a paper for discussion, only routine business was dealt with. 


Meadows, January 3. 

Present—Messrs. J. Catt (Chairman), T. B. Brooks, W. Pearson, W. J. Stone, 
H. V. Wade, W. A. Sunman (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Chops. —Owing to the great heat, drought, caterpillars, locusts, &c., the 
fodder crops are reported to be a complete failure. The fruit harvest will be 
very poor. Live stock still in fairly good condition. ( ereal harvest about 
completed, with very satisfactory results. Some of the pea crops average over 
20 bush. per acre. 


, Mount Compass, January 12. 

Present—Messrs. ,). Youlton (Chairman'i, W, Wright, 8. Athurs, R. Peters, 
M. Jacobs, W. Cowling, H. McKinlay (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Exhibits.— Profusion and Quality jieas, very prolific and splendid quality; 
also Dart’s Imperial w heat, Danish Island oats, and Herd grass. 

SpAsimABLE OpEKATioNs.—(bntinuc planting potatoes ; sow peas, turnips, 
cabbage, radish, and 8horthorn carrots. 

Apple-tkee Planting. —A paper by Mr. A. J. Hancock was read, giving 
his experience in planting apple trees in the gullies of the hilly country. After 
burning the timber and scrub he planted his trees IHft. x 20ft. apart, in holes 
18in. deep by ilft. wide, filled with the best soil procurable. The roots were 
sj)read out and the soil pressed firmly around them. Part of the land was dug 
all over and vegetables cultivated between the trees. In two years’ time the 
trees upon the cultivated land were three times as large as those grown in holes 
upon the unbroken grass land, notwithstanding that they were dug around once 
and hoed twice each year. The land was too hilly and full of roots to 
plough, so it had to be dug. When trees are growing strongly they seem to be 
less affected by pests. I'he varieties grown are Cleopatra, Rome Beauty, 
London Pippin (called Five-crown), Rymer, Jonathan, Reinette de Canada, and 
Strawberry Pippin. They all produce very fine, large, high-colored fruit. 


Stratlialbyn, January 10. 

PrcBent—Messrs. M. Rankine (Chairman), B. Smith, H. H. Butler, A. 
Rankine, W. M. Raitkinc, G. Sissons, L. E. L. Dunn, W. Graham, E. R. Morgan, 
W. J. lucker, R. Watt, John Cheriton (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

CoNrEEENCE.—Resolvcd to caU a conference of Southern Branches, to meet 
at Strathalbyn during the last week in March. 

ExHiBiTs.~By Messr-s. W. J. Tucker and W, M. Rankine—Fair samples 
of Dart 8 Imperial wheat, grow'n from Central Bureau seed; also Purple Straw 
and Stcinwedel, which produced from ISbush. to 'iSbush. per acre. Very 
fair samples ewnsidering the season. 
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j£B8KY Bull. —Mr. Watt reported having inspected the Jersey bull lent by 
the State Agricultural Department, and said it was well cared for by Mr. 
Butler. 

How TO MAKK Fabming Profiiablk —Mr. 11. H. Butler read the fol¬ 
lowing paper:— 

To all who are depondent for tholr livelihood from the noil it is, of course, their chief 
aim to make farming as profitable as possible. 'The chief essentials to accomplish the 
above are a good average rainfall and cheaii land. Land in South Australia has had 
iuhated valucjs, and speculative also, altogether beyond its fair producing value, that has 
been dearer in proportion to its productions that in any of the other colonics, resulting in 
making hundreds of our most industrious producers mere beasts of burden, especially with 
the high rates of interest charged until of late A man requires every penny he, can scrape 
together for improved machiner}' and thorough cultivation, and if he has to strain every 
nerve simply to pay excessive rents or high interest he c,ainiot in the long run make 
farming profitable. However, given a property at a reasonable rent, in the greater portion 
of our agricultural lands mixed husbandry is m(>st profitable, and the better the rainfall 
the greater the variety of the husbandry ran 1 m‘. To economise labor good machinery 
should l>e procured and carefully housed, and dairNung should be ('arried on in conjunction 
wdth l>ig8. Immense improvement is capable in dairy bents, as it costs as miu h to keep a 
>>ad animal as a good one, and 1 behove our output of dairying could he doubled without 
increasing numbers by keeping better dairy cattle. Wc cannot compete imd<*r ordinary 
circumstances with New Soutli Wales and (iueensiand in fattening cattle and sheep, hut 
in spite of this 1 consider sheep one, if not /Ac moitf profitable thing kept on a farm. As 
the result of shipping good lambs through the State Export Department proves breeding fat 
lambs from sheep most suitable, I prefer a large-framed Merino ewe <T 08 se‘d with Down or 
Lincoln ram. Perhaps th<‘ former ram j»referahle on ai count of the lamb maturing more 
quickl} wdll always pay, as is now no necessity to give good lambs away in Adelaide 
on a plentiful season at 3s. to 4s when double* that amount can be ma<h‘ by shipping. 
Shfiep are also of great assistance to a farmer in cleaning his land, which is most necessary, 
as we all know' what u glut hay becomes when the colony is blessed w'ith two or three,good 
yojirs. As regards planting cereals, I should adviw* cropping only once in tw'o or three 
years on land^well fallow'ed. I think if these suggestions, or most of them, could be earned 
out our farmers would become more prosperous. 


Mount Oambier, January 8. 

Present—Messrs. J. Umpherston (Chairman), I>. Norman, jun., T. H. 
Williams, John Watson, M. C. Wilson, J. V. "Ruwoldt, and K. Lewis (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Rngli814 Hottsk Spabbow'.—T pon announcement of the receipt, amongst 
a lot of other pamphlets, reports, ^cc,, of a number of copies of Miss Eleanor 
A. Ormerod'g leaflets on the Einglish House Sparrow, a number of members 
spoke of the mischief done by these birds amongst the fruit and grain crops, 
and of the very small amount of good effected by them as insect destroyers. 
They drive away all the insect-eating birds. The Chairman said they had 
taken about four acres of his barley crop. They ate all the grain for about 
half a chain from any fence that afforded them shelter. 

South-Eastkbn Conferf.nck. —communication w'as received, stating 
that the Tatiara Branch had arranged to ctill a conference of South-Eastern 
Branches at Tatiara early this year. 

Impaction ok Omasum. —Mr. T. H. W'illiatiis reported that, as he had ex¬ 
pected, several cases of impaction in dairy cattle had recently occurred. 


Yorketown, January 8. 

Present—Messrs. J. Koth (Chairman), A. Jung, G. Bull, J. H. Thomas, F. 
Siebert, and John Davey (Hon. ,Sec.). 

Crops.—M embers reported the wheat crops of this locality to be light; 
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some of the drilled crops were disappoiating. Rainfall duiing the growing 
season was patchy, and where crops oi oats and wheat were put in early ana 
got the early and later rains the yields were fairly satisfactory. Those who 
drilled crops late suffered some loss. 

Hav. —In a discussion upon the best cereal for a hay crop it was considered 
that a mixture of wheat and oats, cut when in bloom, gives the best result. 
Fbuit.—F ruit crops are very poor on account of drought and hot winds. 


Arden Vale, January 10. 

Present—Messrs. A Hnnnemann (Chairman), M. Eckert, M. Searle, C. 
Pearce, D, Licbich, J. Francis, A. W. Fricker, L. Warren, E. H. Warren 
(Hon. Secretary), and three visitors. 

Fkrtiliskrs. —Mr, FiJckert, said he noted no improvement in crops, whether 
top-dressed with Thomas’ phosphate or when scarified in at the late of Icwt 
per acre. Some improvement was evident w^here horsedung had been used. 

Wheats. —Mr. C. Pearce said he had sown a large number of new vaiieties 
of wheats when the season opened so favorably, but the absence of later rains 
had caused a failure in every case, » 

Exhtbits. —'flic Chairman tabled samples of Dart’s Imperial, Ward’s 
Prolific, and Baroota Wonder wheats. Baroota Wonder is considered a 
promising variety for this district, and Dart’s Imperial worthy of a further 
trial. 

Tanning Hides— Mr. Fricker detailed his method of rough tanning of 
hides for use on the farm, us follows ; — 

Plac,() the hide in a thick battc^r of lime water till the hail* comt;s off readily. I’his takes 
about three days if the hide is kept wet. It should then be well washed, and every 
partich* of fiesh most carefully scraped oft’. Make the tan of the color of strong tea by 
boiling short-chopped wattle bark in water. Immerse the hide in this, and add mowi tan 
as it becomes absorbed. When the hide is tfinnod right through all creases should be 
rubbed out, and a mixture of equal parts of whale oil or neatsfoot oil and mutton fat 
rubbed in. If this does not make the hide soft enough rub in some more whale oil, or use 
castor oil. 

Water Rkseuvoirs and Dams. —Mr. J. Francis said the scarcity of 
water showed the necessity for the construction in suitable places of large 
reservoirs, and suggested the following method of construction :— 

Peg out the position of the reservoir thoroughly stiuaro, and plough the boundary lines 
to show exactly where to throw out the plougli. It is host to plough out narrow strips, 
about 4yd8. wide, and reverse the ploughing every other time. Caro should be taken to 
keep the slopes of the right pit(‘b, otherwise holes are made in the bank, wdiich are 
dangerous to the leading horses. A fall of three in one is al>out the general slope, ['rhis 
appears excessively steep. Throe in two would be nc^arer th(r mark. Ckn. 8b<’.] If the 
reservoir is a largo one the earth should Iw carried a chain distant at the stai-t. The 
handle scoops are preferable, because the 8|K)il can be carried any distance and be tipped 
and spread at the same time. 

A discussion ensued in which members criticised the various patterns of 
scoops, and directed attention to their imperfections and advantages. 

FbouRMiLx. Needed. —Mr. Hannemann opened a discussion upon the 
necessity for a flourmill at Quorn, and addueetl figures which showed that at 
present farmers are losing considerably. Good seasons must soon be expected, 
and the subject of a flourmill at Quorn should be discussed with the Farmers’ 
Union. Most of the members agreed with tho chairman that such an institu¬ 
tion should be supported by ail farmers in the district, as they were paying too 
much at present for flour and horsefoed. Mr. Pearce saw a good deal of 
difficulty in the way. Failure of crops in the north had something to do with 
the high prices, although, as producers, farmers paid too much for flour and 
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horsefeed. The present charge for gristing was Is. 3d, per bushel. It was 
decided to write me Guoni and Richman’s Creek Branches and the chairman 
of the Farmers* Union on this subject. 

Cbops and Rainpaij:., —The season’s yield of wheat in hundreds of Yarrah 
and Wyacca is estimated at IJbush. per acre. The rainfall for year 1897 was 
reported as follows:—^By Mr. Hannemann, 8*950in.; Mr. Eckert, 8*000in,; 
Mr. Searle, 11 *69510, 


Lucindale, December 23. 

Present—Messrs. E. Feuerheerdt (Chairman^ L. Mclnnes, B. A. Feuer- 
heerdt, and H. Tiangberg. 

Experiments. —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. Langberg 
for the purpose of inspecting crops, &c. The garden looked very well and free 
from disease, excepting some slight signs of anlhracnose. In the field some 
children were threshing crimson clover, which had been mown for seed. The 
plant grows 1 Bin. to 2ft. high, and should be grown largely in the district with 
hay crops. A field of white Tuscan wheat will average 15bush, per acre; 
])ortion was manured, but no improvement was noticeable. Alongside were 
two varieties of oats, Algerian and New' Zealand white, both of which will 
yield heavily. A tw’^o-acrc plot of wheat, jmrehased as Medea, looked well, 
averaging 5ft. 6in. high, but Mr. B. Feuerheerdt said this was not the true 
Medea as grown at the college. Small plots of Xcres, Red Winter, and Dart’s 
Imperial wheat looked w'ell, while on a field of five acres the flax was 2ft. fiin. 
high, but the seeds were totally destroyed by “ grubs.” Mr. Langberg put in 
a field with Tuscan wheat by means of the drill, but owing to not knowing 
bow to regulate the delivery of seed he only sow^ed 15lb.s. per acre, Thomas 
phosphate being sown with it. Notwithstanding this light sowing, and the 
ground being poor and cohl, the crop will average 15bu8h. per acre. Un- 
manured strips were very inferior. Thoma.s phosjibate has given very fair 
residue, better, in Mr. Langberg’s (^pinion, ibaji bonedust. 


Onetree Hill, January 7. 

Present—Messrs, J. Bowman (Chairman), F. Bowman, G. Bowman, A. 
Adams, E. A. Kelly, W. Kelly, H. H. Blackham, A. Thomas, and J. Clucas 
(Hon. 8cc.). 

Visit to Homestead. —This meeting was held at Glenburnic, the residence 
of Mr. F. Bownnan, for the purpose of inspecting the homestead and appoint* 
ments. As the section is very hilly, the roughest portion is reserved for sheep, 
both mutton and wool of high quality being produced. Where practicable the 
land is cultivated, the return l>eing generally satisfactory. The present 
season’s hay crop gave more than 2 tons to the acre. To house his hay Mr. 
Bowman has constructed a rough frame structure of redgum posts and 
saplings, into which the hay is stacked, and then thatched with grass-tree. 
O^er outdoor sheds are similarly constructed. I'he apiary at Glenburnie has 
been in existence for many years, and now consists of nearly 200 hives, the 
most modern appliances being used throughout. In order to supplement the 
natural bee*forage, Mr. Bowman has been growing smifiowers, and, although 
on a small scale, the experiment has proved a distinct success. Water is laid 
on to the garden, a force pump being used to give the necessaiv pressure. In 
a gully is an ingenious contrivance for watering from a w^ell about 16ft. deep. 
T^ is in shape of a siphon, a kerosene tin being used as a supply cistern, 
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and with a shart piece of hose or piping and a plug, the flow of water to a dam 
60yds. away, to which stock have easy access, is readily regulated. In the 
fruit garden the trees showed very strong growth, in fact, in the opinion of 
members, there wavS too much growth, and scientific pruning was required to 
get a good setting of fruit. After inspection members were entertained by 
Mr. and Mrs. Bowman, and a vote of thanks brought an enjoyable and 
instructive meeting to a close. 


Renmark, December 10. 

Present—Messrs. F. S. Wyllie (chairman), R. Kelly, A., L. Acason, H. G. 
Swiney, H. Fetch, H. Showell. W. H. Harrison, E. Taylor, Chaplain Moffatt, 
and W. H. Waters (Hon. Sec.). 

Papek. —Mr. Kelly read an interesting paper on the possibilities of wheat¬ 
growing within the Renmark area, which was well discussed. 

Aekali Soils. —C^msiderable anxiety i.s being occasioned by the numerous 
losses of apricot trees on the settlement, caused apparently by the excess of 
alkali in the soil. Treatment of the soil with gypsum has not had the result 
expected. 


Gawler Biver, January 6. 

Present—Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), J. Hillier, F. Roediger, A. 
Bray, J. S. McLean, J. Bushbridge, R. Badcock, G. Johnston, H. Rot^iger 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Cake of Farm Impi.emexts.- -A very interesting discussion on this HubjecI 
took place, members generally being of opinion that tlie necessary outlay for 
shelter sheds for implements and for painting was well repaid by the increase 
in the life of such implements. Mr. Badcock thought the present a suitable 
time for painting, and advised farmers to buy dry paints and mix them for 
themselves. The Hon. Sec. preferred raw linseed od to boiled, us he con¬ 
sidered it penetrated and preserved the wood better; he always used patent 
dryers with it. 

Death of Memker. —Regret was ex})resscd at the death of Mr. Eli 
Dawkins, one of the members of the branch, and it was decided to send a 
letter of condolence to the family. 


Forest Range, January 6. 

Present—Messrs. J. G. Rogers (Chairman). S. A Collins, J. B. Fry, H. 
Caldicott, R. E Townsend, A. Green, G. Monks, W. Cherryman, R. M. 
Hackett (Hon. Sec,), and three visitors. 

Co-operation. —Mr. G. Monks read the following paper on this subject:— 

'pie first ciuestion to be answered is—What is co-operation i* The answer is*—The 
unity of individuals, to work together fur their common good. It is at once a selfish, and 
yet a very unselfish, system ; sedfish because it betters the condition of the individual 
unselfish because each individual lielps by this means to better the condition of his follows. 
How does it better such condition r' By or on account of its being the means of better 
prices being realised, an<l better and more markets opened up for produce than can be 
done undOT any other system. By the present rut-throat system^ or non-s 3 'st 6 m, everyone 
i« struggling to get rid of his produce, entering at once into direct comp^ition with his 
neighbor. The result is that ho not only injures his fellow, but whilst doing so succeed 
in cutting his own throat. 

Co-operation means the abolition of individual comj»etition os far as the marketing is 
concerned. We sliall still have competition, but it will be reduced to a minimuiii, as it 
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will then only be between large companies. The question is asked in some quarters— 
What shall be done with produce in times of glut ? The answer to that is—-There will be 
no gluts. If every ('onsumor gets what he or she wants they can take all that is now 
producedt and a great deal more. 

Under the present style of distribution, th<» produce having to pass through so many 
hands, all requiring profits, oae-half, or more than one-half of the consumers cannot 
afford to purchase on account of high, prices, and as a consequent) they are compelled to 
go without. 

Under a co.operative system ])roducers and conBumers are brought together. There is 
a hond established between them at once. The producer, whilst receiving more for his 
produce, ia in a position to supply the consumer at a much lower rate, thereby increasing 
the ))urchasing pi>wcr of the buyer almost, if not quite, twofold. 

Now the question arises— c*m such a co-op«*rative sy8t<‘m be organised and 
worked F In the first place the producers should }iav<' tlie whole thing in their own hands, 
so as to secure the whole of the profits accruing therefrom. A meeting should he held to 
see if such a society is' required, and also if the produeers are willing to work together for 
such aims and objects. Thesi^ questions being answerM in the affirmative, a committee of 
live should he chosen to work the matter up and flout it into a co-operative company, such 
coiniuittee to h<^ alh^wed, as coin]>cnHation for Mich services, .) per cent, ujwm the applica¬ 
tion fee, wliich should he 5s per share. Shares should he £l each, liability limited to 
that amount. Tliere should also be a limit to the amount of sharcN that one person should 
hold, wiy, a minimum of live and a maxiinuni of twenty. I think the whole of the money 
should he paid as follows. —Five shillings jut share upon Hjiplic'ation and the rest upon 
ullotment, as it will all be wanteil on account of so much funds laing required to establish 
a going cimcern, as jam and preserving factories, also other works, wdll be wanted, not 
only in the eity, hut in the friitl and vegetable gi-owiug centr(‘S, because the carriage will 
>>e so much less wdieu these are ( rmdensed than it woula be in its raw state. A directorate 
of live and a eoiTi]>eient general manager, with assistant or under manager at the .several 
<leputs, wouhl he elected by the shartdnddcrs, each shareholder having only one vote, 
whethei he has live or twenty shHrt‘S. Nothing l<*ss limn 30^000 shares at i'l per sliare 
should he attempted in conuertion with a market gardeners’ fruit and vegetable co-opera¬ 
tive society, and at least one-lmlf this amount should he allotted hefon^ such eonqiany is 
registered. 

The f*xpense of fliiating such a <‘(»nipunv 'vould onlv he £375, supposing all the shares 
were allotted, that is witliont jirinting and a tew other items, which would not amount to 
a great deal. 

(hmaidorable discussion followed, meiuhers generally agreeing that great 
benefit would be derived by producers and eonsuiners under some such scheme 
as indicated by Mr. Monks. It was pointed out that much depended upon the 
selection of directors and manager, and on getting the majority of the growers 
to unite. It was agreed that a co-operative jam factory turning out first-clas.s 
stuff would command a ready sale foi its jams, ike., and would be able to pay 
the growers a fair price. The hon. sec. stated that last year sixteen of the 
larger growers in this district sold the following quantities of fruit:—Apples, 
10,B76bush.; pears, 2*20bush.; plums, 2,459busb.; peaches, 153hush.; cherries, 
HObush.; gooseberries, ;J79busli.: quinces, 171bush.; strawberries, l,336lbs.; 
blackberries, 2/>,5531bs.; raspberries, 37,781 lbs. This was only a small pro¬ 
portion of the produce of the district, and in some fruits the individual output 
is much larger. Owing to the dry’ season, fires, and frost, there was little 
danger of a glut in any fruit this year. 


Mundoora, January 7. 

Present—Messrs. J. Blake (Uhairman), R. Harris, W. Aitehison, W. D. 
Tonkin, N. J. Francis, W. J. Shearer, W. Longmire, T. Haines, T. Watt, 
D, Smith, and A, E. Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Crops. —Members furnished reports on the harvest, from which it appears 
that the yield in most cases has been 2bush. or 3bush. per acre under the 
estimate, the hot winds and dry weather having had a worse result than was 
expected. Early Para and Steinwedel wheat have been grown by most 
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farmers, and, being early, have generally given better results than other 
varieties. Red Straw, Budd\s Rust-resistant, Leather Jacket, and Californian 
Clubhead were mentioned by members as having given better results than 
either of the two first mentioned in individual cases. Mr. Harris got 12bt]sh. 
per acre of good clean sound grain from Californian Clubhead. 

Fruit Harvest. —Members generally reported fniit trees and vines suffer¬ 
ing severely from the dry season. Mr. Tonkin said he found the Doradilla 
grape stood the dry weather better than any other variety, and recommended 
it for diy districts. 


Riverton, January 8. 

Present—Messrs. H. A. Davis (Chairman), T. Gravestock, D. Kirk, A. B. 
Welch, O. H. Castine, and II. A. Hussey (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat Experiments.— Mr. Gravestock reported on trials with various 
wheats as follows:—Dart’s Imperial, manured with lliomas phosphate, a total 
failure on loose limestone soil, manure too strong; Dart’s Imperial, unmanured, 
mbs. seed sown produced 40lbs. good grain; Gravestock, 2o7.. sown, yield 
31bs. 12oz. good grain; Cowan’s Purple Straw, 2o7., sown, yield 2lbs, 12oz. 
fairly good grain. 


Koolunga, January 6. 

Present—Messrs. T. B, Butcher (Chairman), R. H. Buchanan, J. Snndow, 
W. T. Cooper, R. Jackson, E. J. Shipway, W. Ballinger, J. Button, and J. 
Butterfield. 

Stock Disease. —Mr, Sandow reported that a large mob of cattle near 
Yacka were suffering from pleuro. These had been brought into the district 
for feed, and were allowed to water at the river Broughton. It was decided 
to ask the authorities to take steps to keep the cattle from the river. 

Weed. —The chairman tabled sample of weed with yellow flowers, which 
he believed to be the true star thistle. [This is kentrophyllum lanatum, or 
so-called Barnaby thistle. I'hc true star thistle (centaurea calcitrapa) is 
generally smaller, and has purplish flowers. See illustrations and descriptions 
on pp. 98 and 190 of Journal of Agriculture and Industrg, — Gen. Sec.] 


Cherry Gardens, January 11. 

Present—Messrs. E Wright (Chairman), C. Lewis, 'f. Jacol)8, J. Mackereth, 
G. Hicks, J. Choate, and C. Ricks. 

Beneficial Insects. —Mr. Jacobs reported having noticed a wasp-like 
insect attacking the caterpillar which had done so much damage to the pota¬ 
toes and onions. 

Entomologist. —Members supported resolution, carried at the Hills Con¬ 
ference of Branches, urging the appointment of an economic entomologist. 

Branch Show. —The date for the produce show in connection with the 
Cherry Gardens, Clarendon, and Belair Branches, was fixed for Thursday, 
March 17th. 


Tatlara, January 8. 

Present—^Messrs. G. Ferguson (Chairman), J. Rankine, W. Montague, D, 
Makin, R. Scown, J. Green, F, Smith, Thos. Stanton, and W, E, Fisher (Hon. 
Sec.). 
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Sheep Dip. —The Chairman called attention to the arsenic-sulphur dip 
recommended by Stock Inspector Williams. It was made as follows:—Boil 
lOOozs. arsenic and lOlbs. soda in 30galls. of water; dissolve 20lbs. home¬ 
made or soft soap ; boil 40lbs. of sulphur and .'libs, or 4lbs. of soda for about 
three-qiia»ters of an hour, keeping it well stirred. Mix together and add to 
400gallH. of water. This dip will cost about 7s. per 1,000 sheep. 

South-Eastern Conpeuenck. —Matters in connection with the annual 
Conference of South-Eastern Branches, to be held at Bordertown about the 
middle of March, were dealt with. 


Angaston, Janxutry 16. 

Present—Messrs. R. Player ((Chairman), S. O. Smith, F. Thorne, F. Salter, 
Radford, A. Salter, W. Sibley, J. Vaughan, A. Sibley, A. Friend, and 
E. S. .Matthews (Hon. Sec.). 

Katunda Conference. —It was decided to unites with Kapunda Branch in 
holding conference of surrounding Branches about end of March. 

Economic Entomoeooist. —Members were of opiiuon that the suggested 
appointment of an economic entomoloariRt was not justified. 

Annhae Report —The Hon. Sec.V annual report for year showed that 
eleven ordinary and three special meetings hiwl been held, the average attend¬ 
ance being eleven. Papers on Spraying, Summer Fodders, Storing Apples, 
Lessons to be Learned from a Season of Drought. Wild Fruits of Cashmere, and 
Mfmthly Gardening Notes, had been read and discussed. Special attention had 
been paid, in co-operation with the 'lanunda Branch, to the prevention of the 
spread of orchard pests. 


Tatiara, January 22. 

Present—Messrs. G. Ferguson (Chairman ', J. Rankine, R. Scown, Thos. 
Stanton, M. xVhelan, \V. Montague, I) Makin. K. Prescott, T. Hall, H. 
Killmier, F, Smith, and W. E Fisher (Hon, Sec.\ 

So(tth-Eastekn Conference. - It was decided that the Conference of 
South-Eastern Branches be held at Bordertown on Wednesday, March 16th, 
and a committee was appointiMl to make all necessary arrangements. 

Mane ring. —Mr. Montague tabled three samples of Purple Straw w'heat, 
manured with Thomas’ phosphate, guano, and English superphosphate respec¬ 
tively, the latter giving best result 


Minlatoxxy January 25. 

Present—Messrs. J. Martin (Chairman), D. O. Teichelmann, M. Twartz, S. 
Vanstone, H. Bouudy J. Fletcher, J. H. Ford, and R. Higgins. 

Fraudulent Manures. —Mr. M. Twartz read some startling disclosures 
made in the Melbourne Leader oi January 1, concerning “ Rawson’s” patent 
improved fertilisers, which had been advertised with analysis, showing value to 
be £6 98 7d. per ton, but, u|K>n being tested by the Government Agricultural 
Chemist, proved to be worth only 17«. 6d. per ton. The advertised price was 
£5 per ton. [A lengthy and highly laudatory advertisement stated that the 
“ actual value, as computed by Professor Pearson, is £6 98. 7d. net, without 
profit’* The published analysis showed the manure to be very rich in phos¬ 
phoric acid, potash, nitrogen, and carbonates. Professor Pearson denie.s that 
he ever gave such a computation, and after analysing .-samples purchased by the 
proprietors of the Leader^ shows 00*95 per cent, nitrogen; 60*80 per cent, 
potash; and 2*30 uer cent, phosphoric acid: sand, 3B*50 per cent.; lime, 
10*62 get cent,; ana other rubbish abundant,—G en. Sec.] 
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Swan Beach, January 7. 

Present—Messrs. P. A. Haase (Chairman), J. O. J. Kohnke, A. G. Zadow, 
B. Schwartz, P. A. Beck (Hon. Sec ), and one visitor. 

Co-oPERATroN — After a good discussion it was resolved to endeavor to 
establish a branch of the S.A. Farmers’ Co-operative ITuion in the district, and 
the Hon Sec. .undertook to canvas the producers. 

Crops. —Crops were reported to have yielded as well as could have been 
expected eonsidering the dry season. About (i oOOin. of rain fell during the 
whole year. 


Forster, January 3. 

Present—Me.ssrs- A. Johns (Chairmtn), J Sears, J. R. Bolt, F. John.s, and 
S. Plummer (Hon. Set*.). 

Officers. —Mr. S. Sears appointed Hon. Sec*, in place of Mr. 8. Plummer, 
who is leaving the district 

Sefd Wheat. —Several members consider Purple Straw to be best for main 
crop, with a little Steinwedel and Vehet Pearl to come in earlier. Mr. A. 
Johns thinks Dart’s Imperial best. Decided to ascertain cost of Ncnv Zealand 
wheats delivered at Port Adelaide. 


Norton's Summit, January 22 . 

Present—Messrs. J. Jennings (Chairman). C. W . Gi\e», J. J. Bishop, J* 
Hank, J. Jennings, (>. Jcnning.s, A. Smith, J C^>wling, Thomas Playford’ 
James Pellew, W. il. Osborne (Hon. See.), and five visitors. 

San Jose Scale. —The Cliairman read an extract from Bulletin No. 9, N.S., 
U.S.A. Dept. Agric*., on “ San Jose seale,” showing that no means of extirpa¬ 
tion had yet been discovered except total destnictiou of the orchard. In one 
instance, in Maryland, trees were dead in an orchard of 300 acres, 

containing 28,311 trees. The scale attacked numerous plants, including the 
common milkweed (Asclepias syriaca), in great numbers. This pestiferous 
insect had been distributed from one nursery in New South Wales all over that 
colony, and was now found in Victoria. He urged thc» necessity of taking steps 
to secure prohibition of fruit imjiortations. [There is even greater danger in 
introduction of plants.— Gen. Sec.] If this action had been taken sixteen 
years ago the codlin moth would not have been introduced. Witlithe San Jose 
scale and (iueensland fiMiit-fly in prospect, an<l codlin moth a(‘tually present, 
riiin was staling our fruitgrowei> in tin* lace. 


Balaklava, January 16. 

Present—Messrs. (?. L. Reuter ((Chairman), J. (-rawford, J. Mills, J. Will- 
mott, E. Roberts, A. Steinwedel, A. Manley, W. 11. Sires, and E. M. Sage 
(Hon. Sec.). 

HabkoWing Growing Crofs. —Mr. Steinwedel said it had not been men¬ 
tioned,, in connection with the report from Nantawarra Branch on the experi¬ 
ments with drill and manures, that a part of Mr. Belling’s drilled crop was 
harrowed in August, and that the part ho treated was much cleaner than that 
which was not harrowed, although to the eye no difference was perceptible in 
the whole crop. 

BuKT.-^Mr. Reuter reported that last season he had sown well-pickled seed 
on dry soil, but the crop was much bunted. Mr, Sires considered that wheat 
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that had been at all damp in the heap or in bags was very liable to be snmtty. 
Mr. Sage wished to know whether Bordeaux mixture would not be better than 
pure bluestone solution for pickling seed w’hcat; was it wise or otherwise to 
use lime for drying wheat after pickling with bluestone ? [Lime in contact 
with the acid would naturally set up a strong reaction, so that the one would 
neutralise the other. Professor Custance condemned it unreservedly. It would 
be worth wliile to try Bordeaux mixture—winter strength—for pickling wheat, 
and if sugar were added it would probably he more effective, because the 
saccharate of lime would make the solution very much stronger.— Gen. Sec.] 

Manukes,—S ome discussion on the use of commercial fertilisers took place. 
Mr. Steinwedel advised applying guano in connection with fallowing operations, 
as, if used at seedtime, it did not give sucdi good result.**, the phosphate not 
being readily soluble. Mr. Manley had used guano, but could see no benefit. 
Mr. Sage had no ])etter return from use of Thomas phosphate, but on a row of 
wheat doft. long, manured with Adelaide Chemical Works superphosphate, he 
obtained 1 Ho/s. of clean grain, while from the next row’, unmanured, only 4ozs. 
were obtained. fhe land had no special preparation ; it was w’orked last 
season, then the drills w^ere cut out with a hoe, and the land between the rows 
hoed. 'Flu* superphosphate w’as usea at the rate of l.lcwt. per acre. Super- 
pliu.sph<it(‘ hruadca^'lcd in tlie paddocks had a marked effect. 

Pine Forest, January 11. 

Present—Messrs. J. Phillis (('hairman), D. F. Kennedy,!. St. J. Mudge, 
A. Mudge, W. n, Jettner, F. Inghs, G. Zilm, J. J. Lewds, R. Barr, jun. (lion. 
Sec.), and two visitors. 

Anncai. Re pout, —The Hon. Sec.’s annual report showed that during 1897 
twndve meetings were held, with an average attendance of seven members. 
Nine of these meetings were held at members’ homesteads, and were well 
a(ten(l(»d by visitors, idipers upon Judging Horse Stock, Judging Implements 
by Points, and Homestead Meetings, were read ami discuSsSed, and many 
current topics of interest to pioducers dealt with. In conjunction wdth the 
Port Broughton and Mundoora Branches a very successful show of produce was 
held at Port Broughton. The rainfall for the year at Hews w'as 10*750iii. 
Messrs. W. H. Jettner and R. Barr. jun. w^ere elected (diairniaii and Hon. Sec., 
the officers for the past year being accorded a vote of thanks for theii^services. 

FertiUSERS WITH Sked. — The Hon. Sec. tabled the following report 
concerning his experiment in mixing the seed wheat, after pickling, with 
fertilisers:— 

Eight plots of seven aeics mvh were sown on June 17 to 19, 401b.s. of Avlieat per acre 
being U80<1. AfWr pic kling the wheat with bluestone, the fertiliser at the rate of 2<)lh8. 
per acre waainixod with the seed so as to give the grains a coating of fertiliser, and then 
broadcasted by liaiid. Th<» following table shows fertilisers used and results - 
Vlot No, 1—Trtiutod with bone phosphate. Besult-f>69lbs, wheat. 

“ 2 “ niomas phosphate. Result—97olb8. wdioat. 

English saperphosphatc. Result—l,lI61hs. w^heat. 

** 4 no manure. Result—bo31bs. wheat. 

“ 0 “ mixture of hone phosphate and Thomas phosphate. 

Rt^sult"— 1,182lbs. wheat. 

“ 0 “ mixture of bone and superphosphate. Result— 

l,0371bs. wht^at. 

"‘7 mixture of Thomas and 8uper|)ho8p}iate. Result-- 

l,2371b8. wheat. 

8 ** mixture of the three phosphates. Result—l,2o81b8. 

wheat. 

Whey© the manures were mixed, equal quantities of t^cdi were ustni; with tlie exception of 
plot No. I, which adjoined some scrub, and was injured to the extent of at Itwisi lOOlb^. of 
grain by rabbits and other vermin, tmeh plot had an equal chance. With the exception 
of No. 3 all the plots were badly bunted, and he inferred from thi.s that superphosphate 


n 
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has a hoxieficial o£l;‘ect as a preventive of the disease. In addition to these plots, he also 
put in 300 acres with seed treated the same way as plot 8, and according to the result of 
that plot the return should have averaged Shush, per acre, but the actual return was a 
bushel less per acre. This may have been due to the dry working of the bulk of the land, 
the rains (‘oming very late. Up to the end of August the whole crop promised equal to 
Obush. to Shush, per acre. The members must of course draw their own conclusions from 
these experiments, which were most carefully carried out, everything being weighed both 
out and m, and nothing left to guesswork with the danger of missing the main point. He 
mixed the three phosphates in equal quantities, as he found the super, stuck to the wheat 
best, and if kept sufficiently moist the other manures adhered to it better than to the 
wheat. His own opinion was that it will pay to use English superphosphate in this way 
on all land we cultivate after the middle of May, provided we are unable to make usd' of 
the drill. Using 201bs. of manure, value Is,, and allowing another shilling for the extra 
labor, tliis makes the e.xtra exi)enso ‘is. per acre, which, at an increase of only Ibttsh. 
per acre, will ho doubly repaid. 

Mr. Kbxxkdt said they were all much indebted to the lion. See. for 
giving them the benefit of his very complete experiiiient, but he must warn them 
not to place too much reliance on the results of a single experiment or set of 
experiments. Mr. Barr’s experiment seemed to bear out what a manure agent 
told him, viz., that superphosphate was to a certain extent a preventive of 
hunt, but against this was the fact that a crop near Moonta which had been 
manured with super, was almost rotten with the disease. Considerable dis¬ 
cussion followed, and many diverse results from the use of commercial 
fertilisers were given. 

CoNFERENOK OF Bkaxches. —It w’as decided to invito the Branebe.s at 
Arthurton, Balaklava. Bute, Crystal Brook, Dowliiigvillo, inkerman, Koolunga, 
Maitland, Mundoora, Narridy, Kadina, Port Broughton, Port Pirie, Redhill, 
and Nantawarra to co-operate in holding a conference of Branches at fVlford 
on Wednesday, March 23. 


Clarendon, January 20. 

Present—Messrs. J. Wright (Chairman), A. Harper, J. Chapman, d. Juers, 
J. Spencer, H. Payne, W. Spencer, A. A. Harper, J. Piggott, and A.|L. 
Morphett (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Keport, —The Hon. Sec’s, annual report showed that during 
the past year eleven meetings were held, with an average attendance of over ten 
members, and several visitors, Owing to the dry season their experimental 
work hatl been a failure, feieveral papers have been read and discussi'd, and 
many practical matters dealt with. Mr. A. Harper was elected Chairman, and 
Mr. A. L. Morphett rc-clected Hon. Sec. for ensuing year. 

Crop Ri'ports. —Several inemhers took exception t(> the statements in the 
daily press concerning the crops of the districts. The hay average was given 
as 3 tons to the acre, and the potato crop as 8 tons ; whereas, in the opinion 
of members, the crops mentioned did not average more than half these figures. 


Hahndorf, January 20. 

Present—Mes.srs. G. Sandow (Chairman), H. Spoehr, H. Kerr, T. Grivell, 
M. C. Bom, (\ Jaensch, J. C, Bundle, and B. J, Byard (Hon. Sec.). 

Beneficial Insects.— Mr. Grivell reported that the aphis Wight on'^lxis 
trees had been completely cleared off by lady-birds. ; r " 

Vine-growing. —Considerable discussion took place on the suitability of this 
district for vines, several favorable reports by Mr. Thomas Hardy and other 
vignerons being quoted. Mr. Sandow said he had Zante currants bearing well 
at Grunthal. Other members contended that the severe frosts experienced 
when the grapes are in bloom made vine-growing very precarious, the eliioaltt 
conditions having altered, for the worse, in this direc|ion of late years. 
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Crystal Brook, January 16. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Venning (Chairman), J. C. Symons. A. Fergusson, 
George Davidson, J. Chambers, R. Pavy, E. Pope, Dr. A. H. Bennett, and 
George Miell (Hon Sec ). 

Fielo Teial. —In connection with a letter from Port Pirie Branch, it was 
decided to hold a field trial of seed drills and other tillage implements within 
half a mile of Crystal Brook on Wednesday, April 0, 1B98, and to invite all 
manufacturers, merchants, and agents to exhibit. 


Lipsou, January 22. 

Present—Messrs. S. F. Potter (Chairman), W. Darling, T. G. Cosh, E. D. 
Swaffer, S. Burt, E. J. Barraud, H. Thorpe (Hon. Sec.), and three visitius. 

Kxt’ehimeuts. —Sevenil members reported failure of experiments with 
Bureau seed, the season being too dry. 

Branch Show.— Owing to the failure of the fruit and vegetables, the 
produce show' in connection with the Port Idncoln and Lipson Branches will 
not be held this year. 

Rabrits —Mr. Barraud reported having been advised by the Produce 
Export l>t‘pKrtinent that rabbits weighing ‘i^lbs. were worth od. to fid. per pair 
at the depot. Port Adelaide. 

E\chan<jk ok Seed. —It was decided to w'rite to Boothby, Bute, Kadiiia, 
and Halaklava Branches, asking whether the membt»rs would exchange v^eed 
wheat with members of the Branch. Some members thought it better to 
endeavor to get seed from a drier district. 

Worms and Lamvas. —Members wished to know' how to treat horses for 
these complaints. [For wortns give a wineglassful of turj).s in a pint of raw 
hnseofl oil, followed by feed of damped pollard and an occasional bran-mash. 
For lampas the brutal plan of burning with hot iron used to be adopted by 
ignorant smiths and othci*s. This had not the slightest beneficial effect, but, on 
the contrary, added to the sufl'erings of the horse. I'he proper thing to do is 
to feed on soft nutritious food until the inflammation suhsides.— Gen, Sec.]. 

METHODS OF USING PORTLAND CEMENT. 

The South Australian diamber of Manufactures having made inquiries of 
many experts in the building trades concerning the most successful methods of 
using Portland cement, and more especially that manufactured in South Aus¬ 
tralia, has published the following :*—• 

“Cement should always be kept covered in a dry place; that is, free from 
any moisture, especially when it is in bags. 

“ When used in construction of brick and stone walls for tanks, cement should 
be mixed by measure in proportions of not more than 2 ^ of sand to 1 of cement; 
mixed in small quantities and used within a half to one hour, according to the 
temperature of the atmosphere. For ordinary brick and stone walling propor¬ 
tions of 4 of sand and 1 of cement may be used. The sand must be perfectly 
clean ; that is, free from loam or decayed wood. When cement is used in a 
brick wall the bricks should be well wetted immediately before use, and if the 
weather be warm kept well wetted either with wet bags or by frequent hosing 
until the cement has properly set. Water for use in cement wwk should be 
clear and free from loam and other foreign matter. Clean salt water may be 
used if fresh be unobtainable. The walls of tanks above ground should be 
constructed of brmk. Tank walls, if built of stone, should have no through 
stones, but alternately large and thin stones outside and in, or a stone wall 
bonded similar to a Hin. brick wall. It is not advisable to build walls for 
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tanki$ with stone of a slaty nature, and all tank walls should be well ground in 
with liquid mortar so as to fill in all interstices. 

When using cement for coating the face of a wall the same precautions 
must be observed in mixing, but the proportions should be 8 of sand to 1 
of cement, llie wall should be well whetted before applying the cement, and 
the work kept well wetted according to the temperature until it has properly 
set. When applied to brickwork the coating of cement should not be less than 
^in. in thickness, and when coarse sand is unobtainable the sand should be put 
through a fine sieve' of not more than one-eighth mesh, and the coating brought 
to a smooth face in one o2>eration by dusting with neat cement and well 
trowelling. When coarse sand only is obtainable the coating may be finished 
with a second coat mixed in equal proportions of sand and cement, the sand 
being clean washed of one-eighth mesh or under, and the previous coating, 
having been well scored on face, should be slightly wetted before the second 
coat is apjilied. When applied to stonework the joints, if of lime mortar, should 
he well raked out so as to form a good key and two-coat work applied as above* 

When using concrete for a floor the foundation should not be less than 4in. 
in thickness. If gravel be used, it should be thoroughly clean and free from 
loam or other foreign matter, mixed by measure in the proportion of o parts 
gravel and sand to 1 of cement, well turned over three times dry, inixtHl stiff 
with as little water as possible, and again well turned over and raked, then laid 
to an even thickness, well rammed three times in quick succession, ruled true, 
well hand-floated up; then sprinkled over with equal proportions of fine sand 
and cement in a dry state, to take up moisture ; again well hand-floated, and 
as soon as the face is hard enough, w'cll ironed off with a laying trowel, and 
kept damp wdtli w'ct hags for a few days, until tlioroughly set. When forming 
floors with bricks the bricks should be laid with Jin. joints; joints to be kept 
open, grouted in with 4 to I stufF, finished with at least Jin. of h to I stuff, and 
faced up as stated for concrete floors. In laying cement floors, in no instance 
should lime be used in a concrete bed or the grouting in of a brick bed if best 
results are desired. 

“ When using cement at any time for coating the surface to he covered should be 
well wetted, and, if possible, in hot weather the coating should be applied after the 
sun has passed off for the day, 'fhe importance cannot be too strongly emphasized 
of using cement within an hour at most after mixing, and in no instance should 
it be used externally during hot winds. It is important also that cement should 
not be allowed to dry—that is, set—in less than three days. If allowed to dry 
quickly, say in six or eight hours, it will generally be found to have perished, 
and the fault will not be in the cement, although if not too far gone the work 
can sometimes be brought hack again by systematic wetting for a few days/* 

The following methods of procedure had also been supplied by a vigneron, 
who had attained marked success in the coustructioff of tanks kbove ground 
“ The wall is first well saturated, then proportions of one-third cement and 
two-thirds coarse clean river sand is made into a thin mixture, which is splashed 
on to the wall with a trowel to procure a rough surface. After about twelve 
• hours the first coat of 2 of sand to 1 of cement is put on in the ordinary way 
and levelled. Thi.s coat is well scored on the face befof^e it properly sets* 
and in another twenty-four hours a thin coat of neat cement is put on and 
polished hard and smooth with a glass float. Daring all these operations the 
wall is kept moist, no suidight allowed to get to it, and, if possible, draught 
avoided, which precautions are ohser\*ed for at least a week until this cement 
has properly set. The great 8ecret''of course is that a good tradesman will not 
mix more sand and cement than is necessary for his operation, will test, e^^cry 
cask of cement before using U\b one cask may set sooner than another), aifld 
mixes his quantities and works accordingly, and also exercises the main pre* 
caution of keeping bis work well saturated until it is properly set** 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

During the early part of the mouth the drought over a large area of the 
Northern and North-Eastern pastoral districts broke up, fine soaking rains being 
experienced. The rain extended south to the Burra, and, while patchy, 
replenished the tanks and dam< in man> parts of the agricultural districts east 
of the Flinders Range Light rains also fell on the 24th throughout the colony, 
but, except in a few cases, not sufficient to cause the water to run The water 
quention nas become a xeiy serious one in many parts of the Lower North and 
South, while north of Yorke Peninsula to Port Pirie there is practically a water 
famine While good heaiy rains would do much harm to the dry feed, it 
would save endless anxiety and expense to thousands of our farmers and stock- 
owners. 


The excebsive hot weather ex[)erietieod during the past month emphasizes 
the necessity for providing our stock uith bheltei, not only from the heat, but 
also from the wind and ram in winter. A few of oui farmers and many 
suburban dairymen absolutely provide no shelter for their stock. To allow the 
animals to remain out in the sun with the temperature from 160*^ F. to 176' F. 
is downright cruelty, apart from the economic standpoint. Every stock- 
owner should consider it his duty to provide adequate shelter for his animals, 
cither by tree-planting or building rough sheds, xxith the sides and roof of 
scrub or brush. 


There is very much to be learned from the Italians in regard to gradmg, 
curing, and wrapping and packing of lemons. These are snipped from the 
trees when they reach a certain size—about 2Jin- diameter—^w'hile the fruit is 
still green. They are cured on trays, where the suiplus moibture in the peel 
is evaporated and the skin is toughened. They arc then wi*apped in tissue 
paper, printed with brilliant colors, and packed in cases, with a few of the top 
layer wrapped also in bright tinfoil. Amongst thousands of cases there will 
scarcely be found a bruised fruit, or one that differs in size, or any other par¬ 
ticular from all the rest But, a^r the cases reach the hands of some of our 
dealers, the fruit becomes bruised and decayed through the rough handling. 


A visit to any of the fruit auction rooms or to the markets will reveal bome 
rem^kable di&rences in the methods of packing, as well as in the prices 
realised lor fruit which was on an ev mi equality whilst growing on the trees. 

A 
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Many growers appear to forget that the slightest pressure on the surface of a 
ripe peach, pear, apricot, &c., will develop a bruise within an hour to two, and 
a few even shake the fruit off the trees on to the ground. The result of this 
reckless treatment is apparent when the fruit reaches market, in the shape of 
numerous large blotches of rottenness. Many growers of such fruits now 
gather them with thick woollen gloves on the hands, cut them off with snippers, 
and, after wrapping each separately in a laree green leaf, lay them in single 
layers in shallow trays. The difference in viuue between the latter sort and 
the former is as great as that between gold and copper. 


Continued reports came to hand of the comparative failure of the apple crop 
in America. In many counties of the United States there is no surplus for 
export, and it is estimated that Nova Scotia, which last year exported 
400,000 barrels, will this year have only 75,000 barrels. The crop is the 
lightest for many years. South Australian growers should take advantage of 
the prospects of high prices bemg obtainable in London this year. Even 
though our crop is small, and prices good, the export of a few thousand cases 
will raise the local price, and return probably more than obtainable here. 
Besides this, it is important that we should keep our apples before the London 
buyers. 


The introduction into New South Wales of fruit or plants affected by codlin 
moth caterpillars, scales, and other insects is prohibited, under the Vegetation 
Diseases Act of New South Wales, and the Sydney Department of Agriculture 
intimates that the regulations will be strictly enforced. 


By proclamation under the Vegetation Diseases Act of 1696, the intro¬ 
duction into Victoria of nursery stock, plants, &c., is allo^red only subject to 
inspection by officers of the Board, If it is considered necessary the plants arc 
removed to the Burnley Horticultural Gardens, and there fumigated at the 
expense of the importers. 


A correspondent of the Australasian^ Mr. C. M. Bastow, of Onarwyn, 
Harcourt, has been successful in ridding his trees of what is known as the 
Rutherglcn fly pest (Rhyparochromus sp., or false chinch bug) by spraying 
with bi-sulphide of carbon, prepared as follows:—Dissolve 4oz8. carbonate rf 
soda in BOgalls. of water, then mix 5qt8. bisulphide of carbon and 5qts. raw 
linseed oil; pour this mixture into the soda-water, and chum well; it should 
be used as soon after mixing as possible. No harm will be done to the foliage, 
and it will be found to be as effective and much cheaper than the benaole, 
which is commonly used. 


The codlin moth is not great as a traveller on its own account; but is carried 
everywhere by careless and unscrupulous human beings. This being the case, 
every^ grower of apples and pears may greatly decrease the number of hi« 
enemies bjr trapping the caterpillars in bandages placed around the trOnks of 
his trees, in crumpled-up pieces of paper placed in the forks of the branches, 
and by destro^ng all attacked or fallen fruit. Some growers have kept count 
of the caterpillars thus taken, and make record of several thousands* Bich 
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one of these so taken has destroyed at least one apple or pear, and nearly the 
whole of this loss might have been prevented had the trees been sprayed three 
or four times, at intervals of twelve days, with Paris green mixture, commencing 
directly the petals (or leaves) had fallen from the flowers. 


llie extremely dangerous practice of poisoning bird-pecked fruit with strych¬ 
nine has been adopted and recommended by Mr. John Williamson, of Sanden, 
Victoria. He picked apples and pears that had been bitten by parrots, scooped 
out the rotten, damaged part, stuck wdre through the rest, mixed loz. strych¬ 
nine with 4oz8. icing sugar, and spread a very small (quantity of this on the cut 
surfaces of the fruit, which he hung up in the trees. Under one pear tree so 
treated, between daylight and 9 a.m., he says he picked up flfty-one Green 
Swifts, twelve Blue Mountain parrots, and a few others scattered about. Some 
day people who follow his example will find a few children and a number 
of fowls and other ])ets lying dead beneath the fruit trees ; and the question 
will then be tried whether the act was culpable homicide or wilful murder. 


Growers of fruit in the suburbs are much annoyed by men and boys 
stealing their fruit at all times by niglft and by day—“ w^bolesale and retail.'^ 
To prevent this to some extent it is necessary to establish thick thorny hedges. 
One of the best of plants for this purpose is the African box-thorn (Lyciurn 
horridum). Directly the plants are long enough, they should be plaited one with 
the other, bringing them down horizontally. This plaiting must be done by 
hand, wearing thick leather gloves, and be continued until the hedge is 6ft. 
high. If properly done, a cat cannot get through. 


Some Chinese gardeners have starU*d growing tobacco on the Black Swamp, 
not far from Nangkita Village Settlement, and have an excellent stand of 
plant.s. They will have a good quantity of leaf for sale, provided no disaster 
overtakes it during the process of drying. 


O-siers do not grow well on swampy land, but require a deep, loamy, sandy 
soil, fairly rich, and w'ith plenty of moisture in it. Cuttings or setts should be 
planted apart each way in regular lines. The best time to plant is at the 
end of autumn, and a first crop of osiers may be cut the following year—about 
June or July, Cuttings should be 9in. to 12in. long, and the stumps of the trees 
should be left Ift, above ground. About the third or fourth year the full crops of 
canes can be harvested. About 1 ton to 2 tons of dressed osiers per acre would 
be a fair crop. For this 6 to 7 tons of green rods would have to be carted off 
the ground. For strong, coarse baskets the stone willow is much valued. 


• If the chicken cholera virus should prove to be as effective as is hoped in 
destroying the rabbits which swarm over the whole of Australasia, there will 
be a stop plac^ upon the export of frozen rabbits to England, and many 
hundreds oi trappers, carters, and others nviil be thrown out of employment. 
The question may well be considered whether it is not possible and desirable 
to breed rabbits in certain suitable localities, where the diseased rabbits can be 
kept out by wire netting or other devices. 
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One of the most neglected branches of farm work is book-keeping. Probably 
many of our farmers consider this unnecessary work, but in this they are greatly 
mistaken. Unless a record is kept of the returns and expenses of the different 
crops raised on the farm, it is impossible for the farmer to know for a certainty 
whether any branch of his work is profitable, and unless he knows this, it is 
evident that he cannot make the best use of his opportunities. An elaborate set 
of books is not necessary, but a simple record of the outgoings and incomings, 
placed imder separate heads, should be kept by every cultivator. In these days 
of free and compulsory education there should be no difficulty in carrying out 
this work, as, where the elders cannot do it, the boys and girls should be able 
to help. 


Of late years the agricultural press of Australasia has had little to say about 
the importance of subsoiling, but there is very great advantage to be derived 
from the practice when the natural conditions of the soil warrant it being 
adopted. The top soil should first be turned over to a depth of 4in. to 9in., 
according to its character, taking the greatest care to avoid covering it with 
the crude poor subsoil. Then run a plough, without its bfeast or mould hoard, 
along the same furrow, to break up the under soil an finely as possible. If the 
subsoil is laid up in clods it will do mdk-e harm than good, as it will make the 
whole seed-bed as dry as a lime bag.” In mallee lands it would possibly 
prove beneficial if the loose rubble beneath the upper soil could be somewhat 
compacted, as it is generally too loose and open. A certain amount of air is 
necessary about the roots of plants, and in nature this is provided for by 
worms, kc , and in forests by the swaying about of trees, which loosens up the 
soil around the roots. The feeding roots of most plants rise to the surface in 
search of the humus and other decaying organic and mineral matters which 
are naturally deposited there, and the water roots and anchor roots ptsiietrate 
the lower depths in search of moisture, &c. By loosening the soil these 
operations are greatly facilitated, and the luxuriant progress of the plants and 
trees is greatly ifacilitated. 


Except in the rotting or destruction of seeds of weeds, there is nothing to gain, 
but much to lose, in the “ making ” of farmyard manure. First, there is the labor 
lost in carting in and out, the labor in turning .and making ; then there is the 
loss in weight, and the dissipation of nitrogenous matter through fermentation, 
oxidation, and volatilisation. All of this loss could be avoided by carrying and 
spreading the manure at once upon the land. If this cannot be done, 
then the manure should be liberally sprinkled with pulverised or calcined 
gypsum, which will “ annex” the ammonia and, prevent its escape^ will pre¬ 
vent all bad odors, and will make the fertiliser at least 50 |>€r cent, more 
valuable than when it has been allowed to become heated and fermented. 


Mammoth Blacxbeekv. —Judge J. J. Logan, who originated the famous 
“ Logan Berry,” has now succeeded in producing a cross between the ^vild 
Californian blackberry (Rubus ursinus) and the Texas Early. Both parents 
produce medium-sized berries, but the cross produces berries 2|ui. long, of 
excellent flavor. The new plant will not propagate by sprouts nor by root- 
cuttings, but the canes, which run 25ft. to 30ft., strike roots at their ends. 
This new variety has not yet been tried outside its original locality. It is a 
very good cooking and canning berry. 
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SALTBUSH. 

The prolonged drought experienced in the northern farming and pastoral 
districts of South. Australia hsis caused landholders to seriously consider the 
question of protecting and replanting the indigenous fodder plants, more 
especially the saltbushes. As it is a difficult matter for the individual farmer 
to get seeds of such plants collected, the Agricultural Bureau has obtained a 
quantity of seed of some of the best of the perennial saltbushes, as well as of 
Mitchell and other valuable grasses, and will forward seed of each to anyone 
desirous of raising a few plants. A stamped envelope should be enclosed with 
application. 

Saltbush seed should be sown w'hile the ground is warm, either in the 
autumn or in spring. From March to May will probably give most satisfactory 
results. Seed should be sown in prepared beds, kept moist, and the plants set 
out in the early spring at about 6ft. apart. Once a few plants are established, 
the} can be rapidly multiplied by means of cuttings. 

HINTS TO AMATEUR IRRIGATIONISTS. 

By J. McIntokh, Vii.t.agk Settt.emexts Kxeeht. 

Horticulture with the aid of irrigation is undoubtedly one of the most pro¬ 
fitable and interesting pursuits that a person can enter into, provided be has a 
common-sense idea of what to do, when to do it, and follows the business on 
practical and economical lines. With a fair soil, a knowdedge of what is suitable 
to plant, a liberal supply of fiesh water, and u good general idea of how to use 
and distribute it, success is assured. The application of water to the soil is 
one of the most important factors of the whole, for as much damage can be 
done to the trees and plants by its injudicious use as withovit its use at all— 
particularly where there is bad dminage. Light watering wdth sprays, and 
simply running the water over the top soil for a few minutes—on any soil—is one 
of the most common mistakes, it encourages the rootlets to the surface in quest 
of the moisture, which the summer sun soon draws olf and heats the soil to 
such an extent that it wilts the top roots and rootlets and in consequence the 
whole tree suffers. 

To derive the best results from irrigation it is essential that a proper system 
of both channeling and distribution should be in use. With systematic 
channels, ike., one person can utilise to the best advantage at least five times 
as much water as be could do on the rough primitive style usually to Ihj met 
with outside of irrigation colonies, and at the same time derive pleasure from 
his work; whereas the person who starts the water running on to the ground, 
and then has to make immediate provision for its distribution, usually considers 
that the man who said irrigation is child’s play ” was a lineal descendant of 
a certain biblical character of doubtful repute. With a first-class system one 
man can handle a stream of 200 miner’s inches, equivalent to 2,7('0,000gall8. 
per day, with considerable more ease than he could a 40in. stream under the 
system Usually met with. 

The main channel or head ditch, as the case may be, must start from the 
highest water level, and run from thence in the best position to command the 
whole of the land intended to be irrigated. For a five to ten acre lot the ditch 
from the held water should be without concrete, 8ft. 6in. wide on top by 12iii. wide 
in bottom, and 12in. deep, constructed one-half depth above and the other Oin. 
excavated below the natural even surface; channel banks IBin. wide on top, with 
a 2 to 1 slope (outside.) To find the fail per chain, which should be about an inch 
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starting from the higher point, take three common levelling rods Hi, long, with 
6in. tee pieces on top, and an ordinary spirit-level, with which you can find the 
true level approximately, and then drive a peg in at the end of the first chain 
lin. below the true level line ; shift the first two rods and get your true level 
again from the third rod, then proceed as before. 

Outlets for irrigating should be placed along the ditch every 8ft. These 
must be carefully put in flush with the bed of the ditch (see sketch), for the 
irrigating furrows ought to be 4in. deep, which necessitates the water rising 
from the mouth of the sluice or outlet instead of falling, thus preventing any 
wash ; the pressure of water behind will give the necessary force required. 
The outlets can be made from any sound lumber. Width for tops and bottoms, 
2in. by lin. ; sides, 4in. by lin., giving an fiperture of 2in. by 2in., and 4ft. Bin. 
long, nailed together with 2in. wire nails. End of outlet in ditch sawn off at 
a 1 to 1 slope. Cover same with a common tin slide for regulating the flow of 
water, after which it is advisable to give it a coat of coal tar before putting it 
into the ground, when it will last for an indefinite time. Cost, about 9d. each. 

Place water gates in channel every four chains apart 'Fhese can be easily made 
by taking four pieces of inch board, and nailing them together with the centre 
one ^in. from flush with the edge. The middle board can be any width, the 
wider the bettor, but the outside ones do not require to be more than 2iin. 
wide. Saw the whole into lengths of 14in., and with a piece of lumber 2in. x 
2in. for a sill make a gate 2ft. wide x 12in. high, letting the extra 2in. into 
the bed of the ditch, with the sill for the “dropto rest upon. Fix carefully 
into the banks, making wings out of any old lumber or sheet iron lying around. 

'Jo regulate the stream of w'ater or stop its flow, use three pieces of inch board 
—a Bin., a 4in., and a 2in.—which can be simply dropped into the door or 
gateway as required (see sketch). Should Bin. of water be required in the first 
section, take out the remaining two boards, when any excess of water has a safe 
get away into the second section. 

To distribute the water from the main outlets into the respective irrigation 
furrows, supposing you have a row of plants every 4ft. apart, take a piece of 
lumber (sawn) 10ft. long x lin. thick x Bin. deep, and cut overflow outlets 
every 2ft., .same to be Bin. deep x lin. wnde. Place the board in the distri¬ 
buting furrow opposite the outlet and perfectly level, when the water will 
regulate itself, provided that the board is properly tamped round with earth to 
prevent any leakage. 

The grade of the land should not exceed Bin. fall in the chain from the head 
ditch towards the lowest point, and, although this may seem out of tlie question, 
it can always be done either by water at an angle or on the contour. Run the 
water in small streams until such a time as you find it takes to thoroughly soak 
the soil. (The ordinary sandy loam usually takes a suflicient supply for tree or 
vine irrigation in from twelve to twenty-four hours.) Constant and thorough 
cultivation will assist the water materially. There is one variety of light soil 
which is almost impervious to water, viz., the mounds wdiereon the large euca^ 
lypti have grown in mallee country. Land of this nature requires deep 
ploughing and grading, to mix and break up the oily humus deposited by the 
original trees 

Be careful to cultivate as soon after irrigation as possible, to a depth of not 
less than 2Jin., and also hoc the soil immediately around the young trees or 
vines. 

In conclusion, 1 would advise all amateurs to remember the following facts:-— 

1. Cultivation is almoi|t as essential as water in this thirsty land of ours; 
therefore cultivate well and often. 

2. The more cultivation the less water required. 

3. Irrigating furrows should not exceed Bin. in depth. 
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4. At every different irii^tion try and run your furrows in different places, 
i.e.^ first watering^ (young juants) Gin. away, second watering 9in., third water¬ 
ing 12in., and fourth watering 7in, 

5. Do not let the water lie around the stems of the plants. 

6. Keep small streams running, and as many as possible. 

7. Do not over-irrigate* One good soaking per month is quite sufficient for 
any trees or vines.. 

8. Never water trees or vines when in blossom, or until the fruit has properly 
set 

9. If possible do all your irrigation during cloudy days or at night during the 
summer. Water applied when the sand is hot and the sun at a high tempera¬ 
ture often scalds the young roots and rootlets nearest the surface. 

10. Make sure no weeds are allowed to grow around your plants, let alone go 
to seed, for remember that water is a good distributor of seeds, besides giving 
them a good start in life. 

11. Wlien manuring, see that the manure is properly wetted before it comes 
in contact with the young rootlets. 

12. Use your own common sense throughout the whole business, when a 
certain amount of success will be assured. 


SkHeh^ showing Formation of Wafer O'afe^ anti Irrigation Sfoiee tn Position. 



- 1. Banks of diV’h. 2. insido slope of bank. 3. Outside slope of bank. 4. Bottom of 

ditch, and water gate sill. f). Uprights with slots for stop boards. G. Irrigation sluice, 
as fixed in place. 7. Slide over opening into sluice, for regulating the flow’ of water, 8. 
(ruards of timber for gate, let into dit<*h banks. 9. (iin. removable stop board. 10. 4in. 
ditto. 11. 2in. ditto. 12. Surface level of soil. 

Kpaci* at top betwc*en gate uprights (5) and bank (2) is closed by means of wood or iron. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Drying Halhins. —Except in localities which are very dry, and where the 
autumn is lengthened, it is not safe to depend upon the sun for drying— 
especially for “ layers ” or table raisins. The dicing of cooking raisins can be 
considerably hastened by dipping in a caustic lye solution. For the dip, use 
11b. Greenbank’s concentrated lye, 98 per cent, in Sgalls. of water. 
Raise the temperature to 108® F. or 110® F. Place the bunches in a wire-net 
basket, and immerse three to four seconds only. Then place the bunches on 
trays 6ft. x 2ft., not more than lOlbs. to 12lbs. on each, and at once expose to 
the sun. Do not dip later than 2 p.m., so that the grapes may be dried from 
the dip before the sun goes down. If dew or rain threaten pile the trays and 
cover with a cloth. Raisins should be turned each second day at least. 
When just dry enough not to give out moisture when squeezed, the raisins 
should be placed in bulk in a moth-proof room to sweat or even up.” If they 
could be subjected to a dry temperature of 180® F, for five minutes before 
being sweated all eggs, &c , of moths would be destroyed. 

Unfebmenticd WtNE. —The name “ wine” is wrongly applied to the juices 
of finiits which have not been fermented; but it is customary to use the term, 
and objection might be taken to ‘‘pure fruit juice,” which would be more 
appropriate. The juices of any kinds of fruit can be preserved for any reason¬ 
able time by a very simple process, and will be found to be far more nourishing 
and wholesome than those which have been fermented. First press out the 
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juice of any fruit, separating it completely from the skins and seeds; then submit 
it to a heat of 180° F. (never higher than 190° F., nor lower than 175° F.). 
Next, filter it through a conical flannel bag to extract the coagulated albumen 
and other flocculent matter. Finally, place in bottles, put these in a boiler of 
cold water up to the necks, bring the water to a temperature of 200° F., close 
as can be—but never boiling—keep at that for fifteen minutes ; then cork and 
seal at once^ before cooling. 

Gbape Jelx.y. —Strip and stem the large ripe berries, stir with wooden 
spatula in glazed pan until berries burst and juice flows freely. Strain off 
without pressure, pass through jelly-bag or twice-folded muslin, then rapidly 
boil for fifteen to twenty minutes; draw from fire; stir in (dissolved) Hozs. 
clear sugar for each pound of juice. Boil the jelly fifteen minutes longer, 
stirring constantly, and keep it well skimmed. If black grapes are used, the 
jelly will be pale rose color, very clear. The Frontignae grape makes a very 
superior jelly, and is sometimes mixed with muscatels. 

Tomato Gatsup. —Wash the fruit and cut up ; cook till soft; press through 
a coarse sieve. To each gallon of pulp add four tablespoonfuls salt, one pint 
vinegar, four tablespoonfuls ground pepper, half teaspoonful cloves, three 
tablespoonfuls ground mustard, half teaspoonful cayenne pepper. Boil slowly 
four hours. 

Caustic Soda Soap. —Dissolve a 2lb. tin of best caustic soda in Sqts. of 
cold water in ajar or other vessel, stirring till dissolved. It will become hot, 
but must be allowed to cool down to 70° F. for use. Melt Fllbs. of clean fat, 
free from salt, and when just warm, and still fluid, pour the cooled lye into 
the grea.He in a very thin stream, stirring all the time with a flat stiekj This 
.should occupy about two minutes. Pour the mixture into a mould, cover with 
a blanket, and put in a warm place till next day. Then turn out the cake i»f 
soap, ami cut it into blocks by aid of a piece of whipcord or copper wire, tied 
at each end to short pieces of wood about the size of gimlet handles. 

('heat Paints.— For wood, iron, or stone walls, a very cheap and fairly 
lasting paint can be made by slacking fresh lime with just enough water, then 
sift it and stir into skim milk until it is thin enough to apply with a large brush; 
add a little salt and some ochre or umber, or some copperas. If required to 
be very white add instead a little washing blue. Another cheap paint is made 
as follows:—Boil Ipt. of whole linseed for half an hour in 12qts. of soft water; 
remove from the fire and add sufficient water to make 4galls.; let it stand to 
settle, draw off the water, and add enough whiting to make a thick whitewash; 
then add Jpt. of linseed oil, which is first emulsified by shaking it up in a bottle 
with carbonate of soda until it becomes yeQowish-white in color After the 
mixture has been thoroughly stirred it is ready for use. Another cheap paint 
can be made by mixing 4lbs, whiting with enough skim milk to allow of 
application with a brush, stir in at once Ipt. of linseed oil, and let stand 
twenty-four hours before use, stirring three or four times meanwhile. Any 
coloring may be added. 


SOMETHING FOR THE BETTER HALF. 

There is a true saying extant that “ A woman’s work is never ended,” and 
this, unfortunately, is very true in respect to the farmer’s wife in many cases. 
From dawn till dark and far into the night she has a ceaseless round of duties 
to perform, especially when there is a family also to do for.’^ Occasiotially 
(in distant countries, of course), the “ good man ” thinks his helpmeet hae an 
easy time of it, and never r^uires rest or recreation. The farm must be kept 
provided with the latest improved riding-ploughs and other labot^aatjng 
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implementfi, &c., and the farmer himself must attend the markets, sales, and all 
sorts of functions, dressed in his best clothes, in order to keep abreast of 
the times, whilst his wife stops at home and wrestles with her work, wearing 
oat her old gowns, and using the ancient and nearly obsolete utensils, 
appliances, and conveniences that were left by her great-grandmother. The 
South Australian farmer is not the sort of man to treat his wife in this way. 
He remembers always the early days when she was single, when he took her 
away from her comfortable home and her many loving friends, with an honest 
determination to make her new home even more attractive. But times have 
not been as prosperous as he could have wished, and he has not been able to 
purchase all of the household helps and conveniences that he would have liked; 
but he exercises his ingenuity, and manufactures from the substances that 
would otherwise have gone to waste such substitutes as will at least 
temporarily supply the requirements of his industrious wife. Perhaps the old 
bread-grater has worn out; and he gets a kerosene can, a square-pointed punch, 
and a piece of board, and turns out an article like this— 



Smaller and finer graters may be. made for nutmegs and other articles 

Perhaps the goodwife wantA* a few strainers. These can be made from used 
cans, such as tinned meats, fish, fruit, kc. The holes should be punched from 
the inside, and the ragged points made in punching the holes should be rubbed 
off with a rasp or file. A good pepper-box can be made from a very small can 
by punching the holes with a bodkin or machine needle fixed in a piece of hard 
wood for handle. Mustard tins, largest size, make good flour dredgers. 

When the weather is warm, a comfortable seat in the verandah is a luxury 
which can be easily provided. The illustration shows a bush easy chair or 
lounge to lean against the wall. 



The picture shows how this U made. The wood need not be sawn stuff from 
the timber yard^ but may be selected from the heap of firewood, or cut from 
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the pinery, if there is one near enough. The backing may be cut from an old 
wool bale, or may be a wheat bag or flour sack opened out. It is well to put 
a band at the back, as shown, to support the weight, and if another is ^flaced a 
little higher up it wdll rest the elbows, and perhaps the head, if the sitter should 
fall asleep. A soft cushion may or may not be used in addition. 

The editor of the Journal of Agriculture and Industry will be glad to receive 
descriptions and illustrations of utilised waste substances, home-made con¬ 
veniences, and the like, for publication if necessary or desirable. 


HANDY STEPS FOR THE ORCHARD. 

In a well-managed orchard there should be no necessity for a ladder when 
pruning the trees or gathering the fruit. At the worst, the highest branches 
should bo within reach from the top of a threo-stej» arningement such as is here 
illustrated. The top pan would be convenient for placing the basket or the 
pruning tools upon. The steps may be made wntb boards from old packing cases. 
The ends of the steps may be morticed in two holes at Ccich end, or, if that is 
too difficult a job for the amateur, he may screw on two narrow slats for the 
ends to rest upon, and then screw the ends on to the side pieces. 



These steps will be quite heavy enough for a man to lift about; but still 
they wdll be a great convenience. 


POULTRY. 

By 1). F. Laubie. 

What progress are we making in the poultry industry? This question is 
often put to me, but as I am now not travelling through the country I cannot 
give an exact answer. It is, however, certain that a very considerable number of 
excellent birds, for all purposes, are now being bred, compared wdtb was the 
case three years ago. Still there is not the imDrovement in quality of the 
general run of poultry marketed that one would like to see. A few lectures 
were given, and I have also answ^ered some hundreds of letters, giving general 
information; still the average producer has not yet grasped tiie fact that a 
considerable improvement in stock is necessary before one may look for 
profit.* Having been closely connected with country life from my infancy, I 
know of the prejudice against innovations; but at the same time having had 
much practical experience and opportunities of noting that of others, and also 
the benefit of conversations with many prominent breeders in other colonies^ it 
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only brings forward to ray mind more and more the necessity of improvement 
all round, I hear of no poultry leaving our ports, and yet I am informed that 
the Sydney Department has just completed a shipment of 10,000 head^of 
poultry for South Africa, and some time ago the Victorians had almost a 
monopoly of the West Australian trade. It seems as if some heavy weight 
retarded the poultry industry here. In a former contribution I hinted at 
combination. I will now boldly state that any active man with a good 
head on his shoulders can soon make a fortune in the poultry trade, and 
at the same time add greatly to the prosperity of the producer. A certain 
amount of cash is certainly required. The method would be to collect the birds 
and eggs, and, having graded them, take care that only the best and most 
suitable, well-fattcd birds go forward for the English market. The next quality, 
that is, large young birds, will be suitable for South Africa and West Australia, 
and the worst will do for our local bargain-hunters. As, however, all birds will 
be paid for with due regard to quality, the inferior sorts wnll soon be found 
unprofitiible to breed. Eggs could also be dealt with in a similar manner. 
Such an enterprising person could easily make arrangements with breeders to 
supply him with eggs of breeds and cro.sses suitable for hatching. These eggs 
he could supply to hi.s customers, with the result that the quality of his next 
year's stock would be \ery high. It is by no means necessary to procure 
Crystal Palace winners for this purpose. Good specimens of the right breeds 
can be purchased cheaply. They may have a few points against them as 
regards show standard, and yet retain the merits of the breed. As such birds 
are not to be bred from year after year it does not matter, as more or less new 
blood wdl be introduced each year. Poultry can be bred at a profit in most 

[ )artK of South Australia. For either producing table-bird breeders or egg- 
ayers, it is only a question of sele^’ting twenty or thirty of the best young hens 
on a farm and mating them with pure-bred cockerels, which can be obtained 
for about £1 each. The following year the best of the improved pullets can 
be mated with male birds of another strain, or, if need be, of a different l>reed. 
By this means, as will be shown, a most valuable lot of poultry can be bred. 

If it is desired to establish a strain of birds for producing high-class table 
birds, se lect large fine-boned, long-breasted, deep-keeled, clean-legged hens; 
those with white flesh, skin, and legs are the best; for each six or eight hens 
provide say Dorking cockerels about ten to eighteen months old. The follow¬ 
ing year these can again be bred from, and, in addition, a fresh lot of the best 
cross-breds cun be mated with either pure Dorking cockerels of another strain, 
or some other breed may be introduced. For instance, a cockerel of either the 
Houdan or Indian Game breed will improve the quality for table purposes, and 
next year the progeny may be mated with one of the three again. In a few 
seasons, by careful selection, only breeding from the best, a strain of birds will 
be produced that is not to Im? excelled for table-bird breeders. All birds 
which prove to be inferior should be discarded. With ducks the same methods 
are suggested. Select the largest white common ducks and mate with a Pekin 
or Aylesbury drake for each three or four ducks. Do not in-breed; have fresh 
blood each year, and have it good. Indian Runner ducks are small, but they 
are, as a rule, wonderful layers ; the progeny of any breed of duck mated with 
Indian Runner drakes will l>e superior as layers, so this cross is to be recom¬ 
mended on that account. In addition, the quality of the flesh is excellent. 
With ffeese, select the largest common geese obtainable, not less than two 
years old, and mate with large pure-bred Toulouse ganders, and procure a fresh 
lot of ganders next year for the young stock; these, however, should not be bred 
from tul two seasons old. With turkeys use pure American Bronze cocks mated 
with large common hens; do not breed from birds under two years old. It 
will be seen that with a little management after the second year the common 
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stock originally bred from can be discarded, and only improved birds bred from. 
As even when breeding on a large scale a large number of stock birds will not 
be required, it will be very easy, by branding the progeny of the different crosses 
and pens, to so manage as to seldom require to purchase fresh blood. Do not 
breed from rubbish, only from tlie very best. In forwarding birds either to 
market, or for shipment send only tip-top, fat, young birds, under six* months 
of age. Let each crate contain birds of the same size and quality ; do not risk 
the sale of the good ones by putting in a scraggy weed or two, or an old hen. 
If such must be sold send them separately; hut of course, if for export, such hiJ*d« 
would be rejected. This is a very important matter, and deserves due attention. 
However, as some people 'will never take the necessary trouble in this direction, 
it may be pointed out that considerable profit might be made by the poultiy 
collector in purchasing birds of the proper description but in poor condition, 
and fattening them well before sale or shipment. It is a mysteiy to me why no 
one embarks in the egg trade with England. Eggs have been successfully shipped; 
in one instance the head of a 'well- known Adelaide firm informed me that the 
profits were 100 per cent. In all cases the eggs should be sorted into w^hiteand 
colored, and then carefully graded: it is hardly necessary to add that they must be 
perfectly fresh for shipping If people knew that at regular intervals they could 
dispose of their eggs to a collector, there would bo little trouble in inducing them 
to supply infertile eggs. I have often pointed out that it is w’aste of money to 
have a lot of useless male birds running about. To keep up the numbers it is 
far better to have a few" pens of the very best birds on tlio farm for breeders. 
Spare male birds required for stock should be in a yard to tliemselves, or be 
kept at a considerable distance from the hens. A point w'orth menlioning i« the 
necessity of carefully washing all stained or dirty eggs. 

As regards laying fowls, a first-class strain can only be founded by careful 
selection. Breed only from those hens which are known to be good layers, and 
mate them with pure-bred Minorca or Leghorn cockerels, bred also from good 
layers. Minorcas lay large white egg-*, and rank at the head of all the laying 
breeds, so if care is exercised in selecting the stock, the more Minorca blood it 
contains the bc'tter. lliere are, of course, good and bad liyers of every breed, 
and, as like produces like, it will he found that the rule a])plies especially to the 
laying powers of a breed. Never feed breeding stock on stimulating food ; such 
a course affects the constitution of the young stock. '1 o promote laying give 
sound grain, occasionally a little soft food, house .scraj)s, and also a little raw 
meat, but no spices and pepper. Green bone (uncooked) well crushed, at the 
rate of an ounce per hen twice a week, is highly recommended for laying hens, 
but for breeding stock too much should not he given. When breeding from 
stock of known quality, constitution is of first importance; were this matter 
better attended to we should hear less of poultry diseases and failures. 


BONES FOR MANURE. 

In reply to an Australasian correspondent’s inquiries, Mr. A. N. Pearson, 
the Victorian Agricultural Chemist, furnishes the following information con¬ 
cerning the utilisation of bones for manure ;— 

Bones in country districts, where crushing mills are not availe,ble, may be 
reduced by means of caustic lye, quicklime, or freshly-calcined wood ashes. 

A simple plan is to pack the bones layer by layer with freshly-burned wood 
ashes in a barrel, and keep the mixture moistened for some months. Casks 
may be kept in constant use for this purpose on a farm, receiving every few 
days a fresh layer of bones and of ashes, 

A quicker method is to boil the bones in an iron or copper boiler together with 
strong caustic lye. The proportions of bones and lye to be used are not exact oi* < 
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invariable. Roughly speaking, five parts by weight of caustic soda, or seven 
parts by weight of caustic potash, dissolved in fifteen parts by weight oC water, 
should disintegrate about fifteen parts by weight of bones by two or three 
hours* iKjiling. 

If the bones be allowed to remain in the caustic liquor, even without boiling, 
they w'ill, in the course of a week or so become disintegrated. 

Another method of softening bones is by mixing in heaps with quicklime 
and loam. A layer of loam 4in. deep is made, and on this is placed a layer, 
about bin. deep, of bones, and above this a layer 3in. deep of quicklime. The 
layers of loam, bones, and lime are repeated in succession until the heap reaches 
a convenient height, when it is finally covered with a thick layer of earth. 
Holes are then bored in the heap from the top, and water poured down them to 
slake the lime. The mass will become hot, and remain so for tw^o or three 
mouths, after which the bones will be friable, and the whole heap maybe mixed 
up, and is ready for the ground. 

'Fhe nuiking of superphosphate of lime by the cultivator on his own ground 
(says the New Zealand TimesJ is very easy, but it requires exceeding great care 
in the handling of the sulphuric acid, which will destroy everything it louches, 
and no metal tools in the shape of a stirrer or spade must be used. The pro- 
])ortion of acid is 50lbs., mixed with of water, to loOlbs. of Jin. bone- 

dust; or, if the acid is of considerable strength—say, 1’70 specific gravity— 
lOlbs. to the bushel of bones (ofilbs.) wdll be sufficient. The way to proceed 
is to form a pit in the ground proportionate to the quantity to be made; into 
this put the bones well wetted and saturated with their own w'eigbt of water, 
and stir the whole thoroughly up. Now add the aeid (be very careful that it 
docs not splash on to your hands or clothes or face), and the whole mass will 
begin to effervesce, boil up, and become warm, the sulphuric acid taking away 
two-thirds of the lime of the bone fiom the phosphoric acid, w^hich remains 
united with the other third, forming a superphosphate of lime. This new* sub¬ 
stance being soluble in water directlj absorbed by the roots of plants. 


LIVE STOCK. 

NOTES FROM BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

Diseases in Siock in Great Bbitain.— From the returns published by 
the Board of Agriculture, the following outbreaks of disease and of animals 
slaughtered during fifty-two weeks in 1897 is noted and compared with the 
1896 returns:—Anthrax, *134 outbreaks and 883 animals attacked; 1896— 
488 outbreaks and 004 animals attacked. Glanders (including farcy), 905 
outbreaks, 1,577 horses attacked: ISOC—817 outbreaks, 1,294 liorscs attacked. 
Pleuro-pneumonia, 7 outbreaks, 46 cuttle diseased and 741 exposed to infec¬ 
tion—all slaughtered; against 2 outbreaks, with 9 diseased cattle and 
183 exposed to infection slaughtered in 1896. Rabies, 154 cases of dogs 
being attacked and 16 other animals ; 1896—488 dogs and 22 other animals; 
the mimliug orders in 1897 having evidently been effective in 1897. Whilst 
of swine fever, 2,155 outbreaks and 40,432 swine diseased or exposed to 
infection were slaughtered ; against 5,166 outbreaks and 79,586 swine diseased 
and exposed to infection slaughtered in 1896, 

8cab is but poorly looked after, as there were 454 fresh outbreaks in 
fifty-two counties in Great Britain in the month of December, 1897, alone. 

The Scottish Chamber of Agriculture has drawn up a memorandum on the 
subject of tuberculosis. It is suggested that a more uniform and thorough 
system of inspection of animals for slaughter, carcasses and dead meat should be 
made compidaory, and that ail inspectors should be properly qualified veterinary 
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surgeons The following proposals are also made “ That tuberculosis should 
be scheduled under the Diseases of Animals Act, and compensation paid to the 
owner where the carcasses of apparently healthy animals are condemned as 
affected with that disease. That all dairy cows should be periodically inspected 
by a veterinary surgeon appointed by the Hoard of Agriculture. That milk 
should not be allowed to bo sold from piners or from cows with tubercular 
udders, but that the owner should be allowed to call in a veterinary surgeon 
and have the tuberculin test applied where he disputes the case .—Ltve Stock 
Journal. 


THE DAIRY. 

Hints for Judges at Dairy Shows. 

Ihc points to be considered in judging butter are flavor, aroma, grain, body, 
color, salt, package, and packing, to each of which the ideal ol ]>crfectit)n 
should be awarded 100 points, equal to 800 total points. Flavor is the most 
desired item, and is the most difficult to secure. Taste alone can determine 
this question. Aroma is settled bj" smelling, and a keen perceptive faculty for 
odors is such to be desired in judges of butter. Grain is ruled by the 
amount of moisture held in the mass. It is “ brittleness.’^ Body is solidity or 
texture of the gi*anulcs, and is found by the general feeling of the butter. 
Color is ruled by shade and evenness, absence of streakincss, , and is 
determined by sight. Salt is determined by its quality, quantity, and even 
distribution throughout the mass. This icfers to the style and 

neatness of the package containing the butter when put up in bulk, or to the 
make-up when in rolls or otherwise. Packing is the “ finish ” of the butter on 
top when in bulk, and the solidity with which it is pressed into the package. 

The temperature of the room in which the judging is conducted should be 
as near as can be to 60*^ F. The iryers mmt be very clean, and forced to the 
bottom of the package, turned half round, and withdrawn full of butter. Look 
at the back of the tryer to see if the butter cuts clean, and if the brine is clear. 
Draw the tester along under your nose, and note if it has a quick snappy 
odor. Run the thumb-nail along the butter to smooth it, and see if the color 
is clear, regular, and correct in shade. Taste, and note if the salt is properly 
dissolved, correct in quantity, regularly distributed, and a pleasant taste left in 
the mouth. Press the butter with thumb or finger to test its solidity, and find 
if it has excess or lack of moisture. Observe the style or neatness of the 
package; and after noting the finish on the top, turn it bottom up and remove 
the package from the butter and observe the solidity of the packing, and the 
way in which it has stripped. Write down after each item the number of 
points to which jou think it is entitled, and remember that “ absolute perfec¬ 
tion ” in each item is equal to 100 points. 

More Items upon Dairying. 

Ultimately all milk will be “pasteurised ” or “ sterilised,” whether for use 
in the household as a beverage, or in the factory for butter or for cheese- 
making. B> this process all ferments, bacteria, microbes, &c., arc destroyodt 
making the milk safe in regard to disease germs and enabling the butter and 
cheese makers to introduce specially cultivated ferments calculated to beneficially 
affect the flavor and general gooa quality of their products. The process is 
very simple, but requires certain apparatus and careful manipulation all 
through. To sterilise any liquid substance it is only necessary to submit it to 
a temperature of not less than 140® F. and not more than 176® F., for a longer 
or a shorter time, according to the temperature, and in some cases to 
nature of the substance treated, and then cooling to at least 60® F, 
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A Danish dairyman, in 1888, suddenly found that his cream was badly 
affected, always acquiring a foul odor, and the butter, of course, was not 
good, A careful investigation by a bacteriologist resulted in the discovery of 
a bacillus, which he named No. 9, or Bacillus foetidiis lactis. He also found 
that this bacillus could be destroyed, and excellent butter made from the 
cream by submitting it to a temperature of 176^^ F.for half a minute, or 167^ 
for five minutes, or 14F. for ten minutes; but 140^' F. for half an hour failed 
to be effective. Directly after heating as above, the cream was cooled as 
much as possible under 60^ F. When the cream was heated to 185^ F. the 
butter acquired a “ boiled flavor. Pasteurised butter keeps somewhat better 
than that which has not been sterilised. Of late years it has been the practice 
in a great many of the best dairies in Denmark and America to stenlise the 
milk at once, then to separate the cream, and to use “ special cultures or 

starters to ripen the cream before churning. It has been found that milk 
8e])arates as well at 17(F F. as at 90- F. 

There has been many a cow condemned because she did not give a weekly 
record of 14lbs, of butter, but if her year's yield had been kept it would have 
been found that she gave a deal more than the show ” cow which kept the 
lead for three months and then dried off to 31bs. a week. It is u]>on the sort of 
cows that success in dairying depends to a greut extent. A scrub cow may 
sometimes be more profitable than an animal of high pedigree and noble 
family,but this is the exception, not the rule. It is a hundred to one that you 
will find an unprofitable cow' from a cross of a pure Jersey bull, for instance, 
with a cow having a good milking record, and it is about a hundred to one 
that a really good milker will be taken hup-ha/ard from a herd of beef cattle. 
Next to breed comes feed. If a good cow is liberally fed upon good nourishing 
succulent fodder, she will respond equally liberally. 

lied Jrafer^^ in cows (not “tick fever’’) is caused generally by dry, 
iimutritious, fibrous food, (live a dose of lib. epsom salts, 2oz8. pulverised 
gentian, and 2ozs. powdered ginger. Feed lier on easily-digested nutritious 
food for a week or two afterwards. 

The strong odor of turnips, cabbage, &cc., can be eliminated from cream, 
without injury to the quality of the butter, by subjecting it to a temperature 
of 180' F. for three minutes. 

Lucern should be cut and left on the field four hours before being fed to 
cows. This will prevent any odor being developed in the milk. Odors and 
bad flavors are often communicated to milk through the hands or clothes 
of the milker being unclean. Freshly-cut lucern will impart a bad odor to 
the hands, which should always be washed just prior to milking. 


APPLICATION OF LIME TO THE SOIL. 

In response to inquiries concerning when and how to apply lime to clay soil, 
the following is abstracted from an article on “ Manures and Manuring,” by 
Mr. F. B. Guthrie, which appeared in the New South JFalea Agriculiur^ 
Gazette some time since :— 

“ Burnt time^ stone-lime, or quicklime is obtained by burning limestone 
(carbonate of lime) in kilns of special construction. Limestone is a compound 
containing lime and carbonic acid. In the process of burning or calcining, 
carbonic acid and water arc driven off, and the burnt product is pure lime 
(calcium oxide) of greater or less purity according to the purity of the original 
stone. Other substances having the same composition as limestone also yield 
lime on being burnt, such as chalk, marble, shells, &c. If the lime has been 
properly burnt it forms a very hard stony substance, nearly white, which slakes. 
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or combines with water, with great aridity, crumbling to a fine white powder 
and evolving sufficient heat ^to convert a part of the water into steam. In slak* 
ing it combines with water, slaked lime being a hydrate of lime. As its 
function in the soil is principally mechanical, a test of its ^odness lies in the 
readiness and completeness wdth which it slakes. Both under-b\mit and over¬ 
burnt lime slake badly, though from different causes. 

“ The quantity to be applied varies according to the character of the soil. 
Unlike most of "the manurial substances we shall have to consider, its action 
consists in improving the character of the soil rather than in acting as a djrect 
plant-food It is applied in quantities varying from ^ ton to 4 tons per 
acre every six or seven years, heavy clay lands requiring the larger dressing. 

** It is best to break it up into small lumps and place it in heaps about the 
field, covered with moist loam, leaving it exposed to the air and moisture for a 
short time—say about twenty-four hours—until it begins to crumble to powder. 
As soon as this happens, scatter the heaps with a shovel as evenly as possible 
over the surface of the field, and hanow or plough it in lightly. Liming is most 
effectively done in the autumn or winter; but whenever it is done the land 
should be left alone for quite three weeks after the application, and no seed 
should be sowm nor any nitrogenous manure added during that pei iod. 

“ The action of lime is in the first place a mechanical one, in altering the 
texture of the soil, and with it those properties which depend upon its texture, 
such as its absorptive power for water, its amenability to tillage operations, &c. 

“ The action of lime upon a clay soil may be illustrated by the following 
experiment. If a small quantity of a heavy clay be mixed with water in 
any suitable vessel it will form a muddy liquid. If a little lime be added to 
this and the mixture well shaken it will be noticed that the solid matters sink 
to the bottom in a loose powder, and, in a short space of time, if the water is 
poured off and the soil dried, it can be readily broken up by the fingers. If 
no lime had been prcriously added the clay, on drying, would form a hard 
mass difficult to break up. This action, which is due to the power that the 
lime has of coagulating the fine particles of the clay, is identical with what 
takes place on the larger scale when lime is added to the field. 

“The presence of lime also prevents the shrinkage which wet clay-soils 
undergo on drying, and which causes the cracks and fissures seen on the 
parched clay-soil. ITie admixture of lime to clay, therefore, prevents the 
formation of a sticky mass when wet, and a cracked parched appearance 
when dry. 

“ On light sandy soils the action of lime is also strikingly beneficial in 
binding the particles of sand together, and increasing the cohesive and 
capillary power of the soil. Its action is, in fact, exactly that of lime on sand 
in the mixing of mortars, only on a much modified scale, since for making 
mortar the proportions are one part of lime to three or four parts of sand, 
whereas tha addition of a ton of lime per acre represents one part of lime to 
nearly 20,000 parts of sand. The action of the lime is the same in both 
cases: on drying it absorbs carbonic acid from the air, forming carbonate of 
lime, which cements the particles of sand together, forming, in the pre^rtiont 
used in making mortar, a hard compact mass, and in the case of the soil 
increasing its cohesiveness and its power of retaining water. 

Lime, therefore, lessens the cohesiveness of day soils, imd inct eases that of 
i^ndy soils, two properties which are apparently opposed to one another. In 
fact, there are a few soils, the mechanical texture of which is not improved by 
the addition of lime. 

“ The action of slaked lime is exactly the same as that of stone or quiclt 
lime, but not so pronounced, and it is generally preferable to use the lim# 
unslaked/;*or only slightly slaked, as recommended above. Apart 
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above mechanical property of lime in improving the texture of the soil, it has 
also a chemical action, and, though this is not thoroughly understood, it may 
be classed under the following headings:— 

Firstly, it neutralises the free acids sometimes present in soils. Sour soils 
contain free acids present in such quantity as to be injurious to plant>life, and 
such soils are ‘ sweetened * by the application of lime, that is to say, the free 
humic and similar acids are neutralised. 

“ Secondly, it attacks the inert organic matters in the soil and promotes 
fermentation, one of the most active agents in the production of available plants 
food. It is. of course, possible to have too much of a good thing, and an 
excessive dressing of lime w'ould tend to burn up the vegetable matter of the 
soil and do as much harm as good, but in the moderate dres-^ings above recom¬ 
mended it will be found beneficial even on land which has lately been green- 
manured. It must not be forgotten, however, that the action due to caustic 
lime soon ceases, for it is very rapidly converted into carbonate of lime within 
the soil, which has no such action on organic matter. 

“ Thirdly, it attacks the insoluble mineral constituents of the soil to some 
extent. This is notably the case with potash, which, being a weaker base than 
lime, is set free from its insuhible compounds, such as felspar, and rendered 
available us plant-food. Phosphoric acid also enters into combination with lime, 
and is in this form more readily utilised by the plant than in its insoluble com¬ 
binations with iix)n and alumina, with which it is associated in the soil. 

** Owing to the tendency of lime to burn up a portion of the organic matter, 
its benefit is mure marked on soih rich in organic matter, and it is advisable to 
lime the soil before green-manuring, and not after. 

Fourthly, carbonate of lime (into which we have seen the lime is soon 
converted in the soil) is beneficial, if not necessary, to the process of nitrifica¬ 
tion, the peculiar ferment action by which the inert soil-nitrogen is eon%’erted 
into nitrates. 

“ Fifthly, w'hilst it promotes certain ferment action such as the above, it 
hinders the active growth of many fungoid diseases like rust and .smut, and is 
said to be often a cure for such diseases. 

Carbonate of Ume^ or, as it is sometimes called, “ mild lime,” is unburned 
limestones or shells crushed. Its addition to the soil promotes fermentation 
and nitrification, prevents clay lands from puddling, and in short has much the 
same action on the soil as lime has, except where such action depends upon the 
conversion of lime into carbonate. It is milder in its action, and, as a rule, 
burnt lime is to be preferred. 

Gypmm or plaster is also a substance that may be sometimes used to 
advantage. Its action appeal's to consist almost solely in setting free potash, 
hence it is most useful on soils rich in potash, and for such crops as clover it is 
of especial service, It is best applied moist or in wet weather at the rate of 
2cwts. to <‘kwts, per acre. Gypsum is also often used as a ‘‘ fixer,” that is to 
say, when added to dung or urine or deesving animal and vegetable matter, it 
decomposes the carbonate of ammonia which is being continually evolved from 
such substances, and converts it into sulphate of ammonia, in which form 
ammonia does not escape into the air. If a heap of dung from which the odor 
of ammonia is perceptible be mixed with a few shovelfuls of moist g>p8um, the 
smell mil be found to have disappeared; in other words, the ammonia is 
“ fixed,” and its loss prevented. 

“ Gypsum is also of great value in lends which are charged wuth alkali, or 
irrigated by alkaline water. For this purpose it is either sown on the land in 
proportions depending upon the amount of alkali in the soil, or it may be intro¬ 
duced in boxes in the irrigation sluices, or added to the tanks if the water is 
stored.** 
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WHEAT HARVEST OF 1897-8. 

The following particulars, taken from the South Australian Regitter, con¬ 
cerning the wheat harvest of South Australia may be taken as approximately 
correct:—Our estimate of the wheat production for the last harvest compares 
as follows with the Register figures for the other years indicated :— 


Season. Acres. Total Yields. Averam per Acre. 

BuAhele. Bueh. Ibn. 

1890- 1 . 1,673,673 9,399,389 6 37 

1891- 2 . 1,544,600 7,373,770 4 46 

1892- 3 . 1,710,365 11,436,272 6 41 

1893- 4 . 1,725,423 14,042,125 8 8 

1894- 5 . 1,662,900 7,557,446 4 62 

- 1895-6 . 1,621,910 6,658,600 4 22 

1896- 7 . 971,930 2,690, lliO 2 46 

1897- 8 . 988,250 3,705,937 8 46 


The average reaped last year may appear .small, as it was estimated that fully 
one and a half million acres vpere piit xinder crop at seeding; but our returns 
clearly prove that much more hay was cut last year than in 1896, and that a 
large area of sown land was not traversed by the stripper. The accounts 
obtained from independent sources and published by us during the past few 
weeks plainly showed that a liberal dedu tion from the area cultivated would 
require to be made for the purpose of arriving at the acreage reaped, and we 
feel certain that our figures will not be found to be an under estimate. The 
most northern hundreds again suffered severely from w'ant of rain, and we are 
told that in some of the worst districts “ the crops were a total failure, <rnd not 
worth reaping.^^ Others again are returned as averaging from lOlbs. to 201bs. 
of wheat to the acre. In the Middle North the yield was much better, and 
production in .several hundreds in the counties of Victoria and Stanley was 
above the average. The West Coast, taken as a whole, suffered severely, 
although the information receis ed from a few centres indicates that some good 
crops were garnered. The Yorke's Peninsula average is again small, hut in the 
eastern and southern hundreds—especially in portions of counties Sturt and 
Hindmarsh— farmers have reaped a fairly good harvest. Unfortunately, the 
area devoted to wheat in the South-East is limited; otherwise the yields of 
12bu8h., 17bush., and 20bu8h. to the acre, reported from several hundreds in 
that part of the province, w^ould materially improve the general average of the 
colony, and make it possible to resume exports to Europe. 


SUBSOILING TO RETAIN MOISTURE. 

I'he question of the best depth to plough is one on which there is great 
difference of opinion amongst practical farmers, and, of course, the answer 
depends to a large extent on the depth and character of the]^suxface soil, and of 
the subsoil. There is no doubt, however, that very many of our farmers plough 
too shallow, and on land that has been cropped for a few years a bard pan 
forms at a depth of a few inches, and unless this is broken, it is impossible for 
the soil to retain sufficient moisture to properly develop the plant in an ordinary 
se^on. By breaking up this crust or pan the winter rains penetrate the sub" 
soil, where the moisture is stored up to be drawn upon by the crop in the 
summer. By means of an ordinary plough, with the mottl4^boards removed, 
or by scarifier tines following in the furrow, the subsoil can be thoroughly 
pulverised without bringing it to the surface, which must always be avotdea* 
At a meeting of the MinSaton Branch, in July, 1896, Mr. Jos. Correll strongly 
advocated deep ploughing for wheat, based on experiments on his own Umo* 
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He favored deep ploughingof stiff clay lands, lOin. to 12in. deep, if possible, as 
spring fallow, and subsoiling where the bottom is soft limestone. He considepd 
it a mistake to plough deeply before sowing; this should be done as spring 
fallow. 

In the annual report of the Hawkesbury Agricultural College for 1896 
reference is made to the marked benefit derived from deep cultivation. Twenty- 
four varieties of wheat were grown to test the yields on land subsoiled to depth 
of 20in. the previous winter, cropped with heavy crop of tobacco in the summer, 
and then ploughed up lOin. deep for the wheat. No manure whatever was 
used, and, notwithstanding the drj^ seasons, the whole of the plots averaged 
nearly 2 ton IGcwts. of hay per acre, Talavera, Allora, Spring, and Marshall’s 
No. 3 going 3 tons Bevvts. per acre. 

In a bulletin issued by tne Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station some 
interesting information is given concerning the results of deep cultivation at 
the Experiment Farm, where the rainfall averages about 22in. In the fall 
(autumn) of 1891 a portion of a paddock was subsoil ploughed for sugar beets, 
with which it was cropped the following year. The following illustration 
shows the effeci of this suhsoiling on a crop of maize in 1893, four years 
aflerw^ards, the land having been ploughed in the ordinary way only in the 
interval:— 



Fig, 1 shows growth on ordinary ploughed ground. Fig. 2.—Bow on right of 
illustration shows effect of subsoilmg. 


The subsoiled plot stands in the centre of a field in which the soil is 
pi^actically the same throughout, and was prepared for this crop in exactly the 
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same way as the rest of the field. The rainfall for 1893-4--t5 was 20in., 19iu., 
and 16in. respectively. The subsoiled land gave a fair crop of com, the other 
practically nothing. 

In all cases reported to the station in which the subsoiling has been done in the 
fall the results have been highly satisfactory. If the effect has not been 
apparent the first season, owing to smallness of the rainfall, the benefit is 
noticed in succeeding years. One ease, in which the experiment has been given 
a thorough trial is cited. Land subsoil ploughed in the fall of 1892, and ])lanted 
to corn in the spring of 1893, yielded 75bush, per acre, as against Itpid 
similarly treated, except that it was not subsoiled, of SGbush. Land sub¬ 
soiled and planted to potatoes in spring of 1893 gave 125bush. per acre, 
against a practical failure on unsubsoiled land, 'llie potatoes were planted on 
May 18; the last licavy rain of the season was on June 23, and from that 
date to August 16 less than half an inch fell, notwithstanding which they 
raised a fair crop on land subsoiled Kye on subsoiled land gave 30^bush.; 
not subsoiled, 2jbush. Oats on land that had growm a crop of maize since 
subsoiling, 44ibush.; on land from which two crops of maize had been tiikcn 
since sub.soiling, 391bush,; on land not suhsoiled, Ht/ush. The rainfall in 
this district for 1893 was 28in., in 1894, 22in. 

Similar experiences may be found in the reports from other experiment 
stations, but these are sufficient to show that more attention should be paid to 
this matter of subsoil stirring to conserve moisture and allow the roots of plants 
free access. As stated before, the depth to plough depends on the character of 
the soil. Some soils may be turned over to almost any depth, while others 
have only 4in. or 5in. of surface soil, and consequently must not be ploughed 
deeper. Here subsoiling should he tried. By stirring the subsoil and allowing 
the air to penetrate, there is no doubt the soil would gradually get deeper. 
Evej*y farmer should try the experiment on a few acres for himself, bearing in 
mind that one season is not sufficient to decide the matter, and then follow^ up 
or discontinue the practice according to the results. It must not be forgotten 
that the subsoil is to be stirred, and not brought to the surface, as such action 
would generally be disastrous. 


THICK V. THIN SOWING OF WHEAT. 

How much seed per acre should we sow ? This question is often debated by 
farmers, but the nearest estimate of the average sowdiig is from 45lhs. per acre 
early in the season to 601bs. later on. Some sow 30lbs to 3dlbs., and contend 
that this is ample to-give a good ciop. 

How many of our farmers ever think what sowing a bushel of wh^ at to the 
acre means? 1‘be standard sample, as fixed by the Chamber of Commerce, 
weighs 621bs. to the bushel, and averages from 876 to 900 grains to the 
ounce. Fair average seed w ill not average more than 800 grains, while well- 
cleaned, plump seed will scarcely go 700 grains to the ounce. Some will of 
course weigh heavier and others lighter, but a fair count of the average seed 
will be from 750 to 800 grains to the ounce, or 750,000 grains to the 
bushel of 60lbs. A square acie contains 4,840yd8., or 43,560sq, ft, A bushel 
to the acre gives from fifteen to eighteen seeds to the square foot. Allowing for 
the failuTO of 25 per cent to germinate through eraeked seed, insufficient 
covering of soil, loss by bird«, (an exceedingly liberal allowance), this gives 
us from twelve to fourteen ])lant8 per square foot, at hmi twice as many as 
there should be. With the seed drill from 36lbs. to 40lbs. is per acre usually 
sown, and, owing to the fact that the grain is all properly covered, this will give 
nearly as many plants |)er acre as a bushel sown broadcast. The natural 
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consequence of the plants being crowded is that they have to fight against each 
other for moisture and sustenance, with the result that they are weakly, and do 
not stool out as they should. If only half the number of plants had to find a 
living on this area they would naturally have a better prospect of developing 
into strong, hardy plants, would stool out well, and make as many heads as 
twice the number of plants in the same space, and the individual heads would 
also yield better. With the seed drill 20lbs. of wheat per acre should be 
sufficient to sow. This would mean a saving of about Is. 6d. per acre in cost 
of seed alone at present prices. There is no doubt that in the first stage of 
growth the thicker sowing would promise better, but as the plants matured the 
thinner sown would overtake the other, and would withstand the dry weather 
better. 

Many fanners will ridicule this idea, but if they will only try the experiment 
for themselves they will have a practical object lesson of the advantages of 
thin sowing. With the drill, a few rows—some at the rate of 201bs., others 
2olbs,, and others SOlbs. per acre—could easily be sown alongside the 
ordinary crop, and at harvest each gathered separately, so that the exact 
results may be known. 

As showing that even less than 20lb8. of seed per acre sown with the seed 
drill will produce a good crop, attention may be drawn to the experience of 
Mr. H. liangberg, of Conmurra, a member of the Lucindale Branch Bureau. 
Last season he put in White Tuscan Wheat and Thomds phosphate together, 
and, owing to not knowing how to regulate the flow of seed, only sow'ed I5lbs. 
per acre. Notwithstanding this light sowing his crop averaged 15bush. per 
acre. 

In a discussion in the Cultivator and Country Gentleman on this subject a 
correspondent jiave his experience as follows :—“ 1 have four men fanning my 
land oil shares, I furnishing seed and water. As the yield after a few years 
fell from 25bush. to lobiish. per acre, they asserted that it was because enough 
seed was not sown, so I told them to sow as much as they pleased. The man 
who had the newest and best land sowed IJbush., two others sowed a bushel 
and a peck, and the fourth intended to sow a bushel, but for some cause he 
found when he was through that he had sown only three pecks. When the 
grain was Cin. high the man w^ho sowed l^bush. had the finest field, as fine as 
any I ever saw; but at harvest time his was shortest and thinnest, and yielded 
the least, while the man who sow^ed three pecks on the oldest land had the best 
yield of any. Where one man w'as sowing five pecks I got him to sow^ a few 
rounds with one-half shut off, and at harvest time (this w’^as on old land) it w^as 
plain to see that there the grain was taller, the heads larger, and it ripened 
more naturally. It was harvested with an automatic binder, and I found that 
in counting the bundles, 160 rods and back, there w’as exactly the same number 
of bundles in the one case as the other, but the bundles on the thin sowing w'ere 
the heavier. At another time, when one of the men was sowing a bushel, I 
had him sow twenty acres in the middle of the field, running 160 rods in length, 
with exactly ^bush. to the acre. This was treated every way exactly like the 
remainder of the field, and was harvested and thrashed by itself, and it yielded 
2bush. to the acre more tlian the rest of the field. 

“ The season in the latter cose was drouthy, and it so shortened the barley crop 
that many of my neighbors had to use sideboards on their racks in order to 
carry the load. I had no such difiiculty, although my land was dry and not 
very rich; but the crop had a liberal application of salt while it was growing, 
and to this I attribute tne fair growth which it made. Land intended for barley 
should be ploughed quite deep and in narrow furrows. It is better sown broad¬ 
cast than with a drill, as it is not buried so deeply when covered by a harrow. 

“ All these experiments were on land that was never manured, and never had 
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grown any lucern. On land that has been in lucem one or more yeais it is 
an easy matter to get from 40bush. to SObush. to the acre with from SOlbs. to 
40lbs. of seed. Two years ago I selected about 271bB. of wheat—one head 
at a time—so as to have some that was pure Defiance. Our wheat is generally 
more or less mixed. Last year it was sown on newly-ploughed lucern ground. 
It was sown very late. The ploughing was poorly done, and’when it came up 
it did not seem to be a quarter as thick as the piece adjoining, where about 
371b8. were sown ; but there grew from each root from ten to fifteen stalks, 
with large heads, and although it was sown late, and shrunk so that the kernels 
were only about two-thirds the proper size, the yield was SS^bush. The 271bs. 
was sown on one acre.^^ 


THE VINEYARD. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOR MARCH. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry.'' 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Government Viticueturist. 

The vintage is the main work occupying the vinegrower in March: the 
grapes arc transferred from the vineyard to the cellar, from the care of the 
vinegrower to that of the winemaker. The state of maturity at which they 
are picked, their subsequent treatment and transformation into wdne, are all 
questions beyond the domain of these notes. There is, therefore, little to be 
said so far as actual vineyard work is concerned for the month of March. 

I would, however, like to raise my voice against the slovenly practice 
generally in vogue here of carting the fruit in dirty wagons or drays, which a 
few days back may have contained manure or some other malodorous substance. 
The sole merit of the practice lies in its convenience ; tlie grapes are picked in 
small buckets and emptied into the vehicles. No doubt it has largely risen 
from the great distance at which many growers find themselves from the cellars; 
nevertheless from the winemaker’s point of view it is very objectionable. In 
many countries the grapes are throwm into ba.skets or tubs, holding about 
Icwi:. and kept specially for the purpose; the latter are then stacked on the 
wagons. In others a special framework, generally of canvas, is fitted on to 
the vehicles during the vintage. Can^^as, however, is apt to go sour, and 
cannot be recommended; but something on the same lines might readily be 
devised here — a movable wood framework lined with tin, for instance. 
Personally I should refuse to receive grapes packed in an open wagon or dray. 

In going over tlieir vintage growers would do well to note stray vines which 
are not bearing satisfactorily, so as to be able to graft them during the coming 
season, and render the \ineyard more uniform in apjjearance and yield. It 
must be remembered that a bad or unfruitful vine absorbs as much labor and 
money as a heavy-bearing one, and that therefore there is no advantage in 
allowing it to cumber the soil. 

The bunches are usually severed from the vines with knives. I much prefer 
cheap shears or scissors, A knife usually shakes the bunch about, causing the 
fall of many berries, which may to a great extent be avoided by the use of 
shears or scissors. 

Weed Exterminator. —Arsenate of soda, or dissolved arsenic, is fatal to 
plants as well as to animals. The exterminator is made thus:—Place Ub. 
powdered arsenic in 3gall8. cold water; boil and continually stir for ten 
minutes; then add 7galls. cold water and 21bs. crushed washing soda; bring to 
a boil and continue stirring till all soda is dissolved. Apply with a watering** 
can during dry weather. 
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FARM NOTES. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry,^* 

Bt W. Lowrib, M.A., B.Sc., Principal Agbiciiltitral College, 
Rosbworthy, South Australia. 

The editor oi the Journal hs^ informed me that exception has been taken by 
members of the Central Bureau and others to statements in “ Farm Notesfor 
the December issue, giving some results of the trial of hay and straw presses, 
conducted by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, at Nottingham, in 
1888. I will therefore give more details, and will (^uote the table of results at 
length. Prizes were offered for hay and straw pres*8e8 in four classes; but the 
table quoted gives the results in Class I., for hay and straw presses worked by 
steam power, and was drawn up by the Reporting Judge (I). Pidgeon, Esq., 
Assoc. Instit. C.E.), and embodied in lus report. It is well to have cause to 
refer to the matter again, as there is much virtue in what, in the language of 
physiologists, is spoken of as “a succession of stimuli,’’ and as the farming 
community would undoubtedly gain if more of these implements were in use in 
the colony one cannot loo frequently refer to the matter. The question was 
brought up by Mr. Giles at the Conference of Bureaux in September last, and 
has received some attention since as offering a means of bringing farmers, in a 
sense, nearer the central market. There is no need to give more than a 
sumnuiry of the results of the trial, as the full report is available to all who 
may desire to study it, and accordingly I quote only the following table :— 


RESULTS OF TRIALS IN CLASS I. 

(Hay anj> iSxKAw Paehsks wohkkd by Steam Powek.) 
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First Trials in Loose Straw. 


Samuelaon, 

128 

45 

1,196 

7*10 

18-40 1 6 

4 

8 

0 

6 

0 

14 

0 

1 

Uh 

Howard .. 

40 

16 

660 

n’70 

8-90 : 3-6 i 

3 

6 

0 

18 

0 

24 

0 
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Udd .... 

80 

16 

788 

14-00 

10-77 6 : 

4 

8 

0 

9 

0 

17 

0 

1 

H 

Foster .... 

75 

23 
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10-60 ! 6*90 17 6 

Second Trials in Loose May. 

12 

0 

12 

0 

24 

0 
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Samuelson. 
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37 
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4 
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0 

14 
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3 
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18 
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9 
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7 
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Final THals in Loose Kew Hoy. 


Samuelson. 
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26 , 

1,690 ] 
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5 ' 

4 

8 

0 

6 

0 

14 

0 

0 9 

Howard .. 

40 

10 

921 

24-60 

13-20 

3-6 

3 

6 

0 

18 

0 

24 

0 

0 111 

Ladd .... 

80 

11 

1,373 

33-40 

23-40 


^ i 

j 

8 

0 

9 

0 i 

17 

0 

0 6 


The first prize was awarded to Ladd & Co. and the second prize to Samuel- 
son &L Co, 

I offer the above table as confirmation of the statement that the first prize 
machine baled at the rate of lA tone of loose straw per day at a cost for tabor 
and power of Is. 2J(f, per ton, and of new hay, 33 tons, at a cost o/ 6d. per ton 
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for labor and power ^ and that those gentlemen who questioned its accuracy may 
know the value of the authority whence it was taken. 

11)6 cost, no doubt, would be different in this colony, but 1 am not aware 
that authoritative trials of these implements have been held here, and as we 
have not so far a power press on the College Farm I could offer nothing from 
my own experience, and had to resort to English figures. The relative merits 
of straw presses was not being discussed. I'hc importance of securing the 
whole or j)aTt of the straw of the farm wa'4 being urged, and it Mraa but 
incidentally and by way of illustration that the cost of pressing straw, was 
introduced, and English results were stated to show that the opt ration was, at 
most, not expensive. I might have quoted from an article written four 
years later by the same writer and will do so now. ‘‘ Hay and straw com¬ 
pressors,” he says “arc modern machines which, while as yet finding their 
chief use in the compression of hay and straw for the sake of cheapening 
transport, will })robably be hereafter recognised as more valuable storing 
agents than the haystack or straw rick. Hay comes to market in America 
in a compressed form, partly because the dry climate allows of the crop being 
pressed almost as soon as it is cut, but chiefly because the Yankee farmer 
has a very keen eye for such economical advantages as the baling system 
presents, whether for storing or transport over that of stacking and trussing.” 
It is not advanced that the machine to which was awarded the first prize at 
the Nottingham trial is the best now, for anyone familiar with the rapid evolu¬ 
tion of agricultural implements within the last half century will know that a 
report of a trial conducted nine years ago may now read as ancient history. 
“ The efficiency,” said the judges at the above trial, “is already on Imhd, but 
the economy might he greatly improved.” That economy may have been 
brought about, I know not whether it has; but taking everything into full 
account — the fact that the w'ork was done at a competitive trial, when the 
greatest care would be exercised to have everything in perfect working order and 
to take the full capacity out of the implements; that the duration of the trial was 
very short for any one implement (it could not be otherwise, as thirty two 
machines out of forty-three entries were brought forw'ard for comjietitinn in 
one or other of the classes, and occupied the judges six days); that the men 
would l>e wot king at high pressure for the time (though the judges report that 
neither of the three men employed in tending the press referred to was over¬ 
worked) and would be specially selected ; and that it cannot be expected wuth 
average farm bauds and under ordinary working conditions to obtain results at 
all approximate to those obtained under such circumstances as a competitive 
trial—it seems to me that the work could be done here at a eu**t that would 
justify the more general use of the machine on our farms, and consequently a 
more general utilising of our straw. 

Some farmers about this time of the year take advantage of the slackness of 
other work to cart out and spread farmyard manure. The land is not so soft 
as in the winter months, and the carting is accordingly lighter. Where good 
rains have fallen, and the land can be ploughed so as to bury the manure right 
away, the practice is on the whole a good one; but where the land cannot be 
ploughed now, and may not l)e arable for many weeks yet to come, it* is a 
serious blunder, and leads to loss of much of the value of the manure. We 
cannot, under the best practice in the colony, expect to make much farmyard 
manure---probably not more than sufficient to dress one-thirtieth or one-fortieth 
of the farm each year One is not likely to try stall feeding cattle, for 
example, when beef sells at 288, per cwt. or less—generally less—and dairy 
cattle and breeding sows do better grazing, or at least running day aud night 
outside, than housed almost throughout the year; and not much manure, 
fore, is likely to be made, but what little is made is well worthy taking care 
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of, for no artificial manure can eqiial farmyard manure in the benefits it brings 
to the land. To let farmyard manure lie throughout the year in and around 
the onstead, in open yards and courts, where it may be dropped, exposed to 
the sun and liable to be. leached by the rains and have its fertilising material 
(or as much of it as is soluble) washed into the dam or dams, or into 
the nearest watercotirse, and at the same time lay out money for artificial fer¬ 
tilisers, is ridiculous cxtracagance. The old-fashioned farmyard manure is 
better nil round than the best of modern artificial manures, and will be eared 
for and used wherever gotnl farming is practised for time yet to come. Some 
agricultural chemists point to the small percentage of manurial constituents 
in it: nitrogen 0-5 per cent., phosphoric acid () ;3, and potash 0’52—that is, 
about nibs, of nitrogen ami potash per ton, and tUbs. or 7 U>r. of pho*<phoric 
acid—and to the labor required in the making, carting, and spreading of it, 
ami argue that its use is unpiofitable compared with artificial mixtures ; but 
they seem to overlook the long number of years the influence of a good 
dressing lasts in the land, and of the pliysical as ncll as the chemical effects 
which it exerts over and above the mere supplying of the elements of plant 
food to the soil. It improves the physical state of soils, opens heavy soils and 
makes them more easily worked, and assists materially in the retention of 
moisture—a most important advantage in our climate. 

One of the best means of making farmyard manure is to collect it daily, or 
at inleivals of a few days, in a j)it constructed for the ]»urpo8e. Drive over 
the manure in tlio pit if possible with each day or week’s addition so as to 
firm it, and prevent too rapid fermentation, and keep the manure moist when 
practicable for the same n*ason. Covering it oeeasionally with a la>er of 
earth is a good plan, as far as direct utility goes, but it is expensive, and 
gypsum and sulfdiate of iron, which are often recommended, have been found 
to be of very little use in fixing ammonia, though useful for strewing on a 
stable floor now and again. The best lime to cart out farm^^u•d manure in 
this district is immediately after seed time. It cannot be applied to a cereal 
cro]) directly, bet^ausc it renders the crop so foul, and vshouid be used for a 
crop that can be cleaned, c.//., mangels or kale, or spread on the land that is 
to be fallowed, and covered directly with a good strong furrow. By the time 
the land has been worked in the various fallowing operations, and strewed 
now and again during the summer, the manure will have become nicely 
incorporated with the soil, and will then give excellent results in cereals. It 
must not be applied loo heavily in this climate (probably 9 tons or 10 tons j)er 
acre is suffieienl for cereals), as the crop blights or is liable to blight when 
the first burst of bot weather comes on it if too heavy dressings have been 
used ami the manure has been good. For forage crops, such as mangels and 
kale, up to 22 tons per acre may U' readily used. 

In next month’s notes I propose to discuss artificial manures carefully, and 
in the meantime will only say that pbosphatie manures will be found almost 
invariably the most beneficial for cereal crops in the colony generally. With 
phosphates in some districts, more especially those with a greater rainfall, 
nitrogenous manures, such as nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia, might 
with advantage be used, in the proportion of one to three, or thereabout; but 
phosphates should baxe first consideration. On this farm, year after year, 
pho.sphates alone have given good results, and often better than phosphates 
with nitrogenous manures added. Of the phosphates, the more soluble, such 
as the superphosphates, are much to be preferred ; but each man will do well 
to conduct a few careful comparative tests of the different manures on the 
market individually, and in mi.xtures phospliatic and nitrogenous, on plots of 
a fe^ chains area, to prove for himself the most suitable manure for the land, 
and the most profitable in view of the cost price. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR MARCH. 

By Geokge Quinn, Inspkctob of Feuit, 

The harvesting of the fruit crops is being performed much more rapidly this 
season, and by the end of this month very few sorts will remain ungathered. 
There has been a shortage all round, and good prices—^better than have been 
obtained for some years—have ruled. Growers anywhere near the large centres 
have not been driven to drying operations for want of a fresh market for* their 
apricots, peaches, and plums, as all have been eagerly sought for by the makers 
of preseiTes. 

The apple trees last year were taxed to the uttermost to carry their crops, but 
the natural consequence, that is reduced vitality, combined with the drought, 
have put such a strain upon the trees that the crop this season is reported every¬ 
where as patchy. The question of storing arises, as it is evident a very few 
months’ supply is visible, and high prices must rule later on. In most of our 
apple districts any sort of a shed has been deemed suitable for an apple'house, 
but such an idea is far from accurate. Many places are simply supplied with a 
slab shed, as draughty as possible, in w'hich the apples are piled in heaps on 
shelves. The fruits in the centre of the pile remain crisp and full, but those 
outside shrivel badly from exposure. Draughts should be avoided, but the 
ingress and egress of fresh air is a necessity. A building of a semi-subterranean 
character, with thatched roof, plastered with clay or lime j)la8tcr, makes an 
excellent storehouse if properly ventilated. 

As it seems only a matter of time until the destructive codlin inotfi invades 
all of our apple districts, anyone erecting an apple-house should construct it so 
that it can be completely closed and fumigated or the moths destroyed as they 
hatch out from the shelves, as in storing apples or pears some infested fruits 
will sure to escape observation and be placed upon the shelves from whence 
the larva? will develop into moths next season. 

The export of fruit will be light this year, but it is gratifying to note that 
some growlers are sending a few cases to keep the South Australian fruits 
before the London public. The sample is smaller than during past seasons, 
but the fruits are remarkably free of disease, and a further improvement is 
noticeable in the general grading and packing, in fact some of the eases approach 
the get up of foreign fruits very closely indeed. Further attempts at the 
export of pears in small flat boxes, in which one layer of fruit is packed care¬ 
fully in wood wool, are being made by an enterprising grower in the Hills. 
When harvesting apples it is best to make several trips around, as when the 
majority of the largest fruits are removed the smaller specimens have a chance 
to enlarge. 

Where w atcr is at hand a good soaking early in the month will be very bene¬ 
ficial to loquat trees, as it enables them to ripen the growths upon which the 
bloom will appear later. The citrus trees often suffer here late in the autumn, 
before sufficient rain has fallen to soak the ground, for when the weather cools 
one is apt to forget that the ground is dry. The season has done gi'oat harm 
to the citrus tribe, and lemons should be pruned out carefully. As opportunity 
occurs all the dead wood should be cut out carefully back to where young 
growth is emerging. In fact just now is not a bad time to remove large limbs 
from citrus trees. If the plants can be taken up with a good ball of earth adher¬ 
ing to the roots now is a fairly go(Kl time to transplant citrus trees, as they wiU 
get a start before the winter comes; but, on the whole, I certainly prefer 
spring planting for these fruits. In the early days of the month a suffkieiit^P 
may be flowing in peach, apricot, orange, lemon, and apple stocks to permit 
budding being performed, but this can only be settled in each instance 
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testing the bark to see if it lifts readily. Buds put in now will remain dormant 
until next spring, and the tops should not be cut off above the buds until the 
winter pruning period. The ties should be loosened or removed from earlier 
buds, as the stems swell considerably towards the end of the season, when the 
gro>vfh slackens, and any constriction around the bud may ruin its chance of 
life. Cultural operations are just about at a standstill now. 

In the matter of insect pests, bandages should be carefully examined each 
week for the caterpillars of codlin moth. These should be crushed at once, 
and care taken not to miss any that may be concealed in the cracks of the bark 
beneath the bandages, or in the seams of the bagging. 

As tlie weight of fruit is removed from the limbs where props are used, 
these props should be examined, ami, if much cracked, should be used as fuel 
at once, for they are a favorite hiding-place for codlin larvae. All fallen 
apples should be gathered frequently, and immersed in limew’ater, or boiled up 
for pigs at once, and not left standing about in heaps. 

"J'he red scale of the citrus trees will be breeding freely now, and it is a good 
time to spray them with resin wtish. 

One thing is necessary before using resin spray on any tree in foliage, and 
that is the tree must be well supplied with moisture at the roots. If this 
})recaution is not observed the .stopping of the pores of the leaves is fatal to 
them, and they fall almost immediately. 

'Ihe formula of the resin wash found most .successful here for red scale is 
lOlbs. resin, lOlbs. washing soda, olbs. soft soap, ladled in the usual manner, 
and enough water added to make oOgalls. for spraying. 

If two thorough sprayings with this are given, once each in March and April, 
I am certain, from my own experiences, that there will be very'few living scales 
—or dead ones either—upon the fruits when gathered for market; but the 
sprayings must be as thorough as it is possible to give them, and where 
judicious pruning has been applied in the direction of opening the interior of 
the trees much better result.s can be obttiiued. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR MARCH. 

By Geohgk Uuixn. 

This is a most important month in the vegetable garden. All sorts of wdnter 
vegetables should be sown, and most kinds sown formerly transplanted, 

Seed beds should be prepared and sown with cabbage, lettuce, cauliflower, 
celery, onions, kohlrabi, celcriac, and beets of various kinds, and Brussels 
sprouts. It must not be imagined that irrigation can be dispensed with after 
a few autumn showers ; therefore those growers on the plains who have not 
abundance of water should hesitate l>etore planting main crops in the open 
garden. If water i« at command, sowings should be made in thoroughly well- 
prepared ground of peas, beans (broad), carrots, parsnips, radishes, turnips, 
both ordinary and Swedes, .spinach, and j3ar8ely, and traiisplantings made of 
cabbage, caulidower, lettuce, and kohlrabi, and Brussels sprouts. Potatoes 
may be planted where early frosts arc rare. All of these crops require plenty 
of manure when growm on most soils, but the kind of manure and the time of 
application are most important studies. It may be taken as a gcncml rule 
that root crops, such as carrot, parsnip, turnip, and beets, do not make the best 
roots when barnyard manure is. applied just prior to the seeds being sown. 
Land which has produced a crop of cabbages, onions, or potatoes since being 
heavily dressed with fresh manure generally gives the best returns in garden 
root crops. 
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A jifood loose soil containinyr plenty of plant food suits them best, and they 
should be sown in rows; the distance between the rows will be determine I by 
the locality—one yielding a ranker growth than another. Anyway, there 
should be room bet *u'en tfie rows, say from 1ft. upward, so that there will be 
no diftioulty in hoeing the space frt'qucntly. 

Very often the weeds grow more rapidly than the plants. In such instances 
it is a t^ood plan to stretch a line along the course of the rows—should the 
plants be overgrown—as this will allow the gardener to use the hoe with more 
confidence. 

If, when the peas begin to peep up, the sparrow’s start to nip them off fine 
black cottons .should be stretched along the rows about 2in. from the ground. 
These are almost invisible, and seem to scare the birds until ihc plants become 
fairly established. When planting out the early crops it is advisable to put a 
mulch of fine manure, about Un deep, over the surface of the bed, or at least 
around the plants for a radius of a foot. The ground should be soaked wtII, 
and the sprinkler wdll have a reviving effect overhead should the season con¬ 
tinue dry. 

Celery is planted in trenches made about I Bin. deep. The bottom of the 
trench should be broken up with a fork, and well-rotted manure placed in th<* 
bottom. As the plants grow they must be earthed up, to bleach the stems ; 
but the sterns should be folded closely together, so that no earth is closed in. 
When potatoes are planted at this period the water should not be allowed to 
spread in such a w’.iy over the surface as to cause it to bake. 

Anyone buyingyoung cabbage or cauliflower plants will act wisely by dipping 
their roots and tops in a strong solution of ker*osene soup prior to settling them 
out, as this will destroy any of the aphides or green caterpillars that almost 
invariably attack early crops of these sorts. 

While giving attention to the coming crops tho.se at present yielding returns 
.should not be forgotten. Tomatoes require staking or tying up ; cucumbers, 
plenty of water; beans should be selected for seeds; and pie melons, ])ump- 
kins, and trombones should be gathered carefully into shelter before rains 
become general. 

In early localities the seed stems can be cut aw’ay from asparagus jilants. 

Seeds may be gathered from onions and parsley, while bunches r>f herbs 
should be cut for future use whenever procurable. 


NEW IDEA IN WIRE FENCING. 

The American Agriculturist saj’s :—“ Where a wire fence is stretched tightly 
(as it must be stretched, if it is to be most serviceable), it is important that the 
post where the wires start be unyielding. Where the wires are attached to the 
post in the ordinary way, the post will'*give/* and the wires become slack. 



The cut shows an excellent plan to keep the wires, whether barbed or plain, 
fight and unyielding. They all start from the bottom of the first post, close to 
the ground, where they have no “ purchase upon the post to draw it out of 
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position ; then pass up through staples to their proper positions on the second 
post, and so on along the line. Short pieces of wire are put in between the 
first and second posts where the dotted lines appear. This is a much simpler 
plan than trying to anchor” the post, and put the wires on in position at ihe 
start. 


FARM PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandfi.rd k (Company report:— February VMh, ISas. 

Fobruarv continued very dry, wifh federal almoi^t insufferable spells of heat, rendered worse 
in the city by the bush fires that were ta^?:iiig amongst the hills. About the middle ot the month 
heavy tnousoonal rains were expeiieneod in oui far noith and north-eastern pastoral distriets. 
'rbroiighout tlio other parts of the t'olony during the past few d«}s i-ain has set in ; hut reports 
fjom the country show that the fall till now has been vi^rv patchy Fee<l, ah bough dry, is not 
so scare.e as il M as at this time last year, cbiefiy the result, unfoilunately, of the heavy losses 
experienced by stockowners. Business is moderately active in most (?oun tv districts as w’ell 
as in the citv. 

The South Ausiratiau JRff/tMttr m estimate of the aveiage of wheal reaped this sea.^on places 
jield at ‘i|hu8h. per acie, >\hich would give a surplus available for export of about 
I9,()i)0 tons. Trade criucs g<»ru*rally accept these tigures as being fairly correct, at any late 
not over estimating the out-turn. in the grain market a very (juhl month has been 
experienced, (^uo ati »ns for wheat ar<' Id. 1ow'«t than when wu* last iep<Tte<], but as farmers 
generally arc disnu line<i to luccpt jne^tent rates, in the hope of improvement later on. very 
little grain is offering —no» rnoie than suffiiient foi luilleis^ local war.t«i Sydney e^mtinues to 
quote wheat and fl )ur lowrr than either Victoiia or this eolonv, and, in (lonsruiuence, is 
securing orders whiehin (he past have h+eti usually shipped from Adelaide or iVlelbourne 
Some large lot.sof New South Wale.s wheat are now* 1 ading for South Africa as well as jiareels 
hooked for Mediterianean p >rts. Tue longer rate of the Sydney market is attributed ehicfly 
to the fact that (\‘i]ifornijin flour has been landed there down to £0 Oh, pei ton. Many 
fanners in Nev^ Stmih Wales and V ictoria, not <**»ntent wuth the values otfenng f >r iheir 
wh»-al, in several directions are making orgaiimt^ attempts to sliip on their own account, 
nopmg thus to reerdve full henctii of eo-openUion in 8hi]>ments, and at the same time, by 
relieving (he local luaikel. to enh<ine<* their homo values, 'J'he experiment \» being watched 
w'ith interest by th sc intmested in the gmin trade in this eulony, as it wdll probably have a 
iiiaiktMi bearing on the fut le of puces hero. Feeding grains are latter with us, but hay and 
(haff show doiddedly easitr toiidoney. 

d’he alwnco of la ii ha^ created considerable speculation in potatoe.s throughout Australia, 
and at the mom nt extremo ratos are being obtained. K\cn now, howM'ver, it i** not uk) late 
for a general dow'ni>our to considorab y ini-roase the yield, and cau^e a conesponding drop in 
value. As wo anticipated last mouth, the lur'al drug in lh(* ouioii market did not long 
continue, and in this Hue, for the climatic reasons above slated, jirices have also considerably 
advanced. Wheat, 48. 4d. to 4s. 4jd.; flour, £10 l.is, w'ith £ll bring paid for forw'ard 
delivery contracts; hr in. i » ; pollard. Is. Id ; chaff, £3 IhK. to £4 per long ton, bags in, 
dump'd, f.ob. Port AdelaKh*. oats, Algerian and dun, 2s. 2d. to 2s. t>d., stout white fetri, 
2ft. Hd. to 3s.; kuley, feeding 3s. t«> 3s. 3d., malting, 4s, 3d. to us.; Mount (jamhior 
potatoi's, £8 loa to £9 5s per Ion deliverel Adelaide railway station ; onions, £3 los to 
£6 58. for good to prime samples. 

Dairy Pkoouce. 

In dairy produce a very heavy monthV business has br'crv put through, increasing quantities 
of imported butter being required to make up for the steady «hrinkage in bical supply. 
Values eas'Ml off slightly for a few days early in the month, hut in consequence of Uigc flies 
that were ragmg throughout dairying country, particularly in Victoria and Tasmania, 
Melbourne prices atinrply advanced to bevoad relative Eui-opean values. This at once 
curtailed exportation* fr in Victoria, w'ith the result that a slight check to the upw^ard tiend 
in price has been expenenciHl, with every probability of still further easing in that market as 
even at present tlie a\u>traltari colonics are producing butter in excess of their requiiemeuts, 
Under any conditions, however, S mth Australia wi 1 hive to im|>ott for some time to lome 
The 6 rung Weiiralian demand continuing lor eggs, this lino, with slight oscillations, further 
advanced, and is likely to rule still higher, iloiiey is more plenlifui, but, demand bring 
brisk, values fully maintain. Heavy quittance expoiionoed in cheesi*, and, with stocks light 
for time of year, this line also may be expected to favor sellei*8. Active business done in 
bacon and hams. Almonds sidling more teadtly, but prices still rule low. In the poultry 
market values advancod in the oarly part of the iiionth, and have since coutinuiri to realise 
satisfactorily for consignors. 
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Latest selling rates are as follow : — Factory and creamery fresh butter in prints, Is. 6d* 
to Is. 9d ; farmers’ separator and good dairy boxes, la. 2d. to Is. 6d.; good store and 
collectors’ lines, 9 jd. to 11 Jd.; boated, creamy, and off conditioned lots, 6d, to 7Jd.; imported, 
bulk, llfd. to Is. Ifd. Hen-eggs, Is. 2d. Cheese, 7Jd. to 8M. for tat quality ; ordinary 
grades, 6^d. to 7Jd. Factory-cured sides of bacon, 9d. to 9|d.; farm flitches, 8d. to 8J(l. 
liard. in bladders, 7d. to 7Jd. ; tins, fl^d. to 6fd. Honey, 3^5, for good samples; beeswax, 
Is. IJd. In live poultry, fowls sell at Is. Id to Is. 4d. for medium to good heus; old roosters 
to good young cockerels, Is. 2d. to Is. 8d.; ducks, Is. 6d. to 2s 2d. ; Vekins, to 28. 9d.; 
pigeons, 6Jd.; geese, 28. 5d. to 3 b. ; turkeys, 7d. to 9^. per pound live weight. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Bow HILL.—Harvest operations are ftnishod, and the nutnerous stacks of straw together 
with the savings of tho stubbles show the lessons of the drought have not all tan lost. 
Farmers aic getting ready for ploughing, and there i.s likely to be a larger area cropped than 
in previous seasons. 

Chekrv Gardens.— The weather continues hot and dry, and has had the effect of causing 
a number of landholders to put down wells, which generally give a good supply at a shallow’ 
deptli. 

Colton. —This season has been the )ioft«*st and driest ever experienced here?. Fruit of all 
kinds wuis very scarce and poor, and much clnmaged. The Ellistf^n district has not averaged 
more than 2jbu^h. of whc'at per acre. 

Foster.—T he w’eat her hits been exceedinglj hot, up to 113’ F. in the shade, but light rains 
have since fallen. The weather has been most suitable for .'•crub burning. 

Lucindale. ~ Owing to the extreme heat and the long dry spell tho level of the springs is 
very low, and many holes have had to be deepened. Stock l(K)k well. So rainfall recorded 
for tho month. 

Mount Bryan East. —The weather during p-ist few months has berm almost the hottest 
ever recorded for this district. Many crops roturnod little mon^ than feed, some* not that, and 
others up to 4bush to the acre. 

Mount Compass. —I’he weather continues hot and dry. The potato crop is light and other 
ve^ables poor and scarce. Stock i*cmain in good condition. 

Fine Forest.— Tho weather during past two iijonth*^ ha.s l>er‘n very hot and dry, with 
heavy w’inds. Fruit trees have suffered sn’orely, and the fruit is very pool. Stock are in 
good condition. On Februar)’ 8 over an inch of rain fell. 

Saddlkwohth. —In the absence of min the <lry fe»’<l i'< of good quality; consequently all 
stock keep in good condition. Shecq) are fat. Sunuuei fal'owirjg on l(K»se black ground has 
begun. Sorgimm i.-^ backward , a large area was put uiidci tl>j>» summer crop, but with little 
return in many cases, except w'here left for sH-d it is now’ being fed off. The River Gilbert 
is drier than for twenty years at least. Rainfull for Juiiuarv, nil; Februurv, to 20th, 
•460in. 


Seed of Tomatoes. —To clean and .save seeds of tomatoes, strawberries, 
and such like is rather troublesome unless you know how^ to do it. Get some 
clean, sharp, fine sand, rub the pulp of the tomatoes, &c., between the hands 
along with the sand, then place in a sieve with meshes fine enough to retain 
the sevfds, but allow the sand to pass through. Immerse in a pan of water, 
which will carry off the comminuted pulp, allow' the sand to escape through 
the meshes of the sieve, and the clean seeds will remain, and can be quickly 
dried on a cloth exposed to the sun. 


Imports of Produce into Great Britain. —During the twelve months 
ending August JUst, 1897, the following quantities of produce in which South 
Australia is interested were imported :— 

Utuility. Value. 


Increase <mr Previous 

y«w. 


Bacon . 
Hams . 
Rabbits 
Butter . 
Cheese . 


Pear# . 


4,93l,846cwts. 

1,640,642 
237,943 
3,188,918 “ 

2,449/pi3 “ 

13,964,024 great hundreds 
7,178,789 bushels 
761,349 “ 


£8,612,983 

3,577,622 

492,200 

16,940,599 

6,596,043 

4,310,599 

1,834,527 

285,474 


£870,000 

687,000 

124,000 

960,000 

1,080,000 

220,000 

978,000 

90,000 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Monday, Febbuaky 21, 1898. 

Present—Mr. F. E, H. W. Krichauff (Chairman). Messrs. 8. Goode, W. C. 
Grasby, M. Holtze, H. Kelly, T. B. Hobson, C. J. Valentine, and A. Molineux 
(Secretary). 

Finance. 

The Finance Committee reported expenditure to date for contingencies 
£608 11s. 7d.: balance £156 8s. 5d. Accounts to the amount of £106 15s. 4d. 
wore passed for payment. The Chairman .said there would he less than 
£50 left for the next four month.s^ paynients. It was absolutely necessary tliat 
something should be done at once to adjust the finance.^. Aft(jr some discussion 
it was resolved that the Finance Committee wait on the Acting Minister of 
Agriculture and represent to him the present state of the Bureau fund, and 
that ‘'the Minister be advised that the Bureau respectfully declines to assume 
any further responsihility in regard to the publication of the Journal of 
Agrivnlfurfi and Tndmtrg until sufficient funds are provided.” 

The members w aited on the Acting Minister, who promised that, pending the 
lelurn of the Ministei*, sufficient funds would be ])roYided to meet the next 
monlirs accounts. 

Conferences and Shows. 

The Sf.oektary called attention to the fact that the following Oonfercnccs 
and SJiows in connection with the Branches would be held during the month 
of March :—South-Eistern Conference, at Bordertowu, on March 16; Show of 
IVoduce, at -Meadows, on March 16; Show of Produce, in connection wnth 
Belair, (larendon, and Cherry Gardens Branches, at Cherry Gardens, on 
March 17 ; Northern Yorke’s Ihminsula Conference, at Alford, on March 28 ; 
Southern (’onference, at Strathalbyn. on March 81, 

It was decided that, as far ns possible, the Central Bureau should be repre¬ 
sented at each of these meetings, and several members promised to attend one 
or other of them. 

Members of Branches are reminded that wdien travelling by rail to Bureau 
meetings they can, on application to the Central Bureau, obtain certificates 
enabling tliein to obtain return railway tickets at single fares. 

Donations and Exchanges. 

The SECRETAR't announced receipt of usual exchanges from various Agri¬ 
cultural Departments and kindred institutions. 

English Wheat Crop. 

The Chairman said that in a letter addressed by Sir J. B. Lawos, of 
Kothamstead, to the Ulmirirte Landwirtschaflliche Zeitumj he states that 
England will have to import 24 million quarters of wheat. The crop of the 
United Kingdom was about 26ibu8h. per acre from 1,98(5,041 acres. His own 
crop on land not manured was SJbush.; manured with stable dung, STibush.: 
with artificial manures^ differing between 27ibu8h. and 87buah. per acre. 
The unusually heavy rainfall in September, 1896, which was fi^in. over the 
average, caused serious loss of nitric acid from the soil. In other years the 
rains in September cause an average loss of I9|lbs, of nitric acid per acre from 
20in. of the top soil; but in September, 1896, this loss was I80jlbs. In con¬ 
nection with the experiments for growing wheat as cm*ried on at Rothamstead 
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ever since 1843, it is iiitcjesting to know that almost every year the crop is 
heaviest on land manured with 28,00()lbs of stable dung per acre.. In later 
years nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia have been divided into two equal 
doses, one used in autumn, the other as top-dressing. It is, however, clear that 
where equal quantities of nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia alone Mxre 
used the former was preferable as three to two. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronoininal ])apers: — 

191. l^icrofwtidiH^ siiu’e 1891, is more and more usud to prevent hares, rabbits, and deer 
from gnawing: the bark of fruit and forest tn>es, for w’hi<*h invention Mr. Forester Laago 
received the silver mcuial. It is not soluble in water, the heat of summer dws not melt it. 
Although it contains oil and is very sticky, it dws not intorl'ere with tluj growth of the 
trees, 

192. Knnatodes in Oat.s, —L. Holbrung, director of the experimental sUilion at Hallo, 

for the destruction of nematodes, Aro.,latfdy received oats from Holstein, which after three 
weeks' growth looked quite siekly, while an adjoining field of oats, sown three days later, 
hut which had previously the same en>p, and was manured in the same way, remained quite 
healthy. Ho found that the roots of the oats from the affected ludd had many nematodes 
of the heet (Heterodora St;ha(ditii) on them. For four ^ears at least no had grown 

on the land. He advises to use a skimming plougli, after twenty-four hours to harrow, 
and after another day to plough the land. By so doing the development of four to six 
other generations of nematodes will be hindered. Ih^ds, cahhages, and turnips ought n(»t 
to bo planted on the land for years. Barley and wheat w'ould also not he quite safe, wdiilo 
rye, clover, peas, carrots and onions would not be attacketi. 

193. Matkrf jo) the second market, held on tlie Slh day of fh tober, at 

Fraiikfort-on-Maine, apples for (‘idor-making sold at 12s to 13fl, per 'JCOlhs. I'able ajiplos 
sold ])er lOOlbs., viz. Borsdorfer, at 20h. to 258.; most of Iteinettes, at from 18 h. to 25s.; 
Lauisberger, to SOs., Ycdlow Bellefleiir, at 30 m to 3.08,; Graveiistein, 20s. to 25s.; White 
Winter ("alville, £(> to £7 10s. Even the host kinds of pears did not coiiiinand more than 
208. i>er lOOlbs., and quinces, 1*28. [The cost of sending 200lhs. apples to London would 
be about 398.—Gji\. Sei .J 

194. Fruit ftom a IIifyieniv Standpoint, -\r\ the year 1778, Stolbertus, a medical man, 

wrote: “ Ilow desirable it would be if chemists cl*)ared part of thidr shops of pow'ders, 

&c., and placed there instead white baskids wdth fruit, and thus changed lialf of their 
shojis into a fruit market.” Dr. O. Gotthilf gives the following hints w'orthy of con¬ 
sideration :—While fruits contain little nutritive matter other than sugar and organic salts, 
the acids give them the charaetc'nstie taste and partii'ular aroma, but supply to the body 
little albuminous matter which repairs wast(‘d tissue and increases the amount of flesh. 
One would not w’ell live upon fruit ahme, except by tlie consumption of a prodigious 
quantity. A hen’s egg, weighing 45g., contains about 5g. of albumen, which quantity you 
could only consume in 550g. of cherries, 620g. of plums; l,260g, of apples, or 2,000g. of 
pears. The physiologicjal effect of fruit on our l>ody is that the sour and acidulous kinds, 
sucli as currants and plums, are purging, while the sweet berries of the vine lead to c^m- 
stipation. In the former we )mve a mild-acting purgative. If the skins, kernels, se<^s, 
and fibrous jiarts are swallowed the fruit cannot i)f3 digested so easily. U’hew. are only a 
useless ballast for the stomach and the intestines, and actually dangerous if they settle in 
th(' blind gut. rrofessor Dffielmann has pointed out w'hat a favorable iiiflueneo is oxeredsed 
by fruit as a coiiim» of medicine, in cases of acute constipation, chronic catarrh of the 
storna;;}! (o8pe<*ially after the immodfirate use of spirituous liquors), hfumorrhoids, scorbute, 
blood conerestion on the hniin, and in certain diseases of the liver and the milt. . For 
feverish sickness the cold liquid of boiled fruit is a veritable refreslunent. Cider 
is very good for persons who drink or oat much, and it has altogether a me<licinal effect 
on persons troubled with gravel. Medical men know that in localities wliere much cider 
is consumed operations for gravel occur very seldom. The grape-cure can be used for 
nourishing the hod> when one eats sweet grapes and much lean meat; or, if it is desired 
to get lean, eat sour graj»es and but little meat, and at the time take no hard, fat, ot raw 
food, as pork, eheeso, heavy cako, fatty farinaceous foods, rye bread, and but little watonr. 
Wine is not objectionable, but milk shortly before or after eating Uie grapes is not good. 

195. Steam-pn>HHed Straw, -At the Hamburg Exhibition eight different presses for straw 
were shown, some of which would enable farmers to ket)p nearly Oewts. of straw witbin the 
space of a cubic metro (14m. x Hin.) and 200cwt8. could be packed in a railway wagon 
against 40cwt8. not so pressed. 
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196. Grafting to Obtain PlanU with Varwgatftd Leaver. —ln»|)ector of GurdenR Linde- 
muth ha» uhown at Berlin a number of Malvoai, and says that if you have one variety of 
a genus or of allied genera with variegated leaves j ou may, by grafting such on any other, 
nmke the stock bring forth variegat^ l^vos below the graft. He also grafted Petunia 
nyctaginiflora upon tolmcco plants, and Helianthus annuus on HeHanthus tuberosus to 
obtain them on high stems. 

197. Gomimn Salt a& a Manure. —Ai^xirding to Professor Dr. Maercker and Dr. Steffeck 
sodium chloride cannot be used in place of potash manures Their experiments show that 
a sni*dl increase may be obtained from a small quantity of salt poor in potash, but a larger 
quantity would poison the soil and decrease the crop of such plants as they tried. Some 
plants, like mustard, did show actually a decrease in the crop with the smaller quantity of 
salt. Oats, which produced with at the rate of l,000lb8. of potash 108*83g., against 
96-62g. without manure, gave only 4‘2*89g. if manured at the rate of IjOOOlbs. with salt, 
and only 17‘80g. if salt at the rate of 2,000lbs. was given. Even where in the first year an 
advantage may be discerned in the second and in after years the use of salt in place of 
potash is certainly injurious. 

198. Liine in Agrimlture is not only important for all soil deficient in it, but Professor 
Dr. Maercker says that it acts very favorably in the process of germination, which in 
many soils is very irroguliir, and in the first Bti^^es of development plants are generally not 
as strong and healthy as where lime is used. Dr, 8hultss«Lupitz also found that his first 
failures with phosphatic and potassic manures were the result of a want of lime for the 
growth of nitrogen-collecting plants, when he desired to enrich his poor soils with 
nitrogen. How much lime has been used of late in (Germany as a means of unlocking 
plant food <‘.an be best understood when it is stated that one manufactory in the Harte 
Mountains alone bums half a million pounds of lime over>^ day, and 180,000cwt8. of fine 
dust of lime are mid annually fur agricultuml purjKmes. I went myself over another, near 
Itzehoc, in Holstein, fifteen years ago, w’here cement was the chief product, but for agri¬ 
cultural purposes a very large number of limekilns were under one roof and connected by 
a private railway of some miles, with the railway system of the duchy. For heavier soils 
lime is of the greatest mechanical value; fi>r others whert^ wt find a surplus of free iicids, 
it is a kind of medicine, w^hich neutralises them and thus prevents their noxitms influence. 
Soluble combinations of iron are also prevented, phosphoric acid is altered to calicum phoe- 
phato, the formation of lime-zeolites absorbs the potash, and the* oxidation of organic 
substances in the soil develops carbonic acid, which is necessary for the solution of plant 
food. A soil without lime is dead, t^ven if enriched by manures. A strong formation of 
saltpetre (‘annot take place without much lime, and thus nitrogen cannot he absorbed by 
plants. 

199. HolntHn Coivft. —^'rhe marshes near the River Elbe are now used more for dairying 
than for the growtli of cortmls. The yearly average of milk from (;ows grazing on land of 
the third and fourth class is 700galls. of 3'39 per cent, of fat, while on better soil the 
average is Uti^igalls., and the percentage of fat is much higher, so that at the end of the 
year a further payment is made for the excess in fat. Dr, Neumann in a long report gives 
full data of the milk of ten Holstfun cows from the Nathenkuhl herd, near l.ubeck, ft»r the 
year 1896. One cow was very inferior, giving only 5,49011)8. of milk of an average of 3*85 
jwr cent, of butier-fat, while the others gave from 7,290lbs. up to 9,942lbs. of milk of an 
average butter-fat of from 3’60 ptjr cent, to 4*42 per cent., and at the best time it rang^ 
from4'76 per cent, to 7*30 per cent, t’ows from Breitonburg, in Holstein, naturalised in 
Hungary, gave on an average 734galls. of milk with 3 3 per cent, of butter-fat. 

200. Fed ifiM'.—Dr. Iteven states that the fat in the milk of cows, which received 
daily ilb. of copra, increased on an average 0*77 per cent. 

201. Fxhamted lands for Cereals. —In looking over old letters from the late Baron Ferd. 
von Mueller, 1 found in one dated as long ago as June, 1864, an analysis recordt>d by him 
of soil sent to him by the South Australian Ckimpany. Ho says the laud is exhausted for 
ctroals, It contains neither potash nor phosphoric acid and lime, and poor crops cannot 
therefore surprise the tenants, as the quantity of cereals already removed stand probably 
everywhere in no pro|)oiiion to the manuring. 

202. .^f*/Ara«.-~>The germs of this infectious disease remain for years in the soil where 
animals died from it and have been buried. Animals maturing or even working there 
are liable to contract the disease from these genus. It is best to burn all infected car¬ 
casses. 

Smyrna Fig and Caprifioation. 

Mr. T. B. KoBsog tabled samples of White Adriatic, Trojan, and Smyrna 
Sgs grown by himsetf, and read the following notes on the subject:— 

M[any years ago the Chamber of Manufactures introduced cuttings of the drying fig 
from Smyrna, which, after being rooted in the Botanic Gardens, were distributed. I have 

Q 
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two, which have fjrown to good-sized trees. Later, tlirough the Bureau, a further impor- 
tatioa was made, including also the Capri fig. trees from these are now of a fruit- 
hearing age, and, so far as I can judge, the drying fig is the same variety as the first 
importation. I have not hoen able to get the name, hut it is probably one of the three 
varieties grown in Smyrna for drying, viz.:—Lop, Bardajik, and Hheker. The Bmyma 
fig lias both in Australia and California persistently drop^ied its fruit for want of a 
fertilising agent, which has Ixjen proved by th<‘ fact that with artificial fortilistition the 
fruit matures. A sample in a partially dried state is here for your inspection. I uw^d a 
bottle to hold the pollen, from the Capri fig, which I blew into the fig by means of a 
pointed glass tube, and suceoeded in obtaining over a dozen perfect tigs this season. The 
Capri fig matuKjs its first crop in time for the second crop Smyrna figs, which are tlu*u 
half grown, and would, if not fertilised, d^'op off a few days later. This experiment, which 
agrees with a similar one T tried two years ago, proves that this variety of tig is useless 
without some means of cross-fertilisation with the Capri tig. It also, from its appearance 
and good quality when dried, is uudoubttjdly the true Smyrna drying fig. Its (Miltiviition 
will be quite useless unless some ineaus is found whereby this cross-fertilisation may be 
brought about. Possibly wc may have some native insects that wdll do it; if not it will be 
necessary to adopt the Smyrna method, if the cynip fly can be introduced, but such an 
attemj[>t w'ould be premature until our Capri fig trees are old enough to be>ar regular (‘tops. 
I liave a graft of the Capri fig growing in the centre of on<i of my large trc’os of the drying 
variety, which should next season yield sutticiont fruit to have the effect of causing the 
fruit to set and mature, if such a thing is possible under present conditions. Home of the 
first crop of the Smyrna figs mature natui-ally, but these are useless for drying. 

A discussion followed, Mr. Grasby contending that more reliance was to be 
placed on the practical experience of the growers in the Neander Valley for 
centuries than on the investigations of scientific authorities, and he was sure 
we would have to introduce the Blastojihaga before we could exjiect to get 
crops from the true Smyrna fig trees. 

Branch at Hallett. 

It was decided to approve of the formation of a Branch of the Bureau at 
Hallett if suitable gentlemen are willing to act as members. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemc'ii were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Lyrup, Mr. O. Klcrnm; Lucindale, Mr. 11. J. Deeble; Mylor, Mr. 
S.W. Jackman; Port Broughton, Messrs. E. Dalby, K. Dennis, and J. Bates. 

Beports by Branches. 

The Sechetaky reported receipt since previous meeting of forty-five reports 
of Branch meetings. 


REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Port Elliot, January 29. 

Ihesent—Messrs. C. H, Hussey (Chairman), P. 0. Hutchinson, H. Green, E. 
Wood, and E. Darwin. 

Cuke-all. —Mr. Hutchinson read letter received from Mr, Jackson, of 
Wentworth, concerning an alleged remedy for all agricultural and horticultuial 
pests, which was also a powerful fertiliser. [There are a good many per¬ 
sons who, accoiding to their own statements, are in possession of perfect cure^ 
for all insect and fungus pests; but this individual goes one belter, as he claims 
to possess a specific which is riot onl^ a remedy for all insects and fungi, but 
also destroys weeds of all descriptions, while, strange to say, it is absolutely 
harmless to fruit trees. All such persons are willing to disclose the secret* of 
their remedies for a consideration. The Bureau has had numetous ofifets of ihts 
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description, including Mr. Jackson’s, but has always required that the individuals 
should prove that their nostrums will do what they claim before making any 
recommendation to the Government; but this has generally ended the matter. 
Our members are consequently strongly advised to take no notice of these 
absurd claims.— Gen Sec.], 


Lyrup, January !!• 

Present—Messrs. A. Pomeroy (Chairman), D. J. Bennett, T. Nolan, A. 
Weaver, and A. Thornett. 

Experiments. —Members stated that the yield of Dart’s Imperial Wheat, 
from a j)lot of land 40ft. by 13ft., which was given as at the rate of 75bush. 
p(T acre," was correct, the wheat having been grown by Mr. Pomeroy, and the 
results caiefully checked. Mr. Nolan reported that White Kaffir Corn waa 
doing better than the red. 

Kainfall. —For December, 0 085in. 


Holder, January 28. 

Present—Messrs. F. A. Grant (Chairman), K. Crocker, F. Rogers, F. 
Slater, T. Basford. J. O’Connell, J, Maddocks, P. J. Brougham, J. Mitty, C, 
Anderson, J. J. Odgers (Hon. Sec ), and one visitor. 

Seed Expekimfnts.— Members reported Cow peas growing well; also black 
maize up to 5t‘t. Oin. high, but cobs failed. Kaffir corn has done well through¬ 
out the district. 

I’lG- breeding. —The Hon. Sec. was instructed to inquire price, &c., of 
pure Berkshire boar, about eighteen months old. 


Narridy, January 16. 

Present - Messrs. A. McDonald (Chairman), H. Nieholls, W. J, Porter, 
J. Liddle, P. Beckmann, W. J. Martin, R, Satchell, and J Darlcy (Hon. Sec.). 

Experiments, - Mr. Satchell reported that 311)8. of Dart’s Imperial w'heat 
sown yielded IHlbs. of good sound grain, being equal to 2bush. per acre more 
than from Leak’s Rust-proof, sown alongside. The Hon. Sec. said he had raised 
plants of Saltbush from seed received from the Central Bureau, and these were 
growing well. 

Wheat. —^A discussion took place on the best varieties of wheat to sow in 
this district in dry seasons. Members generally favored Steinwedel and 
Hamlyn’s Rust-proof. Mr. McDonald had best results from Early Show this 
year, and Mr. Nieholls from White Tuscan; but the hitter thought most 
varieties would give fair returns if sown on well-worked fallow land. Members 
repoi^ted manurial experiments not very successful, owing to the dry season. 
Estimated average for district, 6bush. per acre. 

Plexjbo, —Members wished to know symptoms of pleuro-pneuinonia in 
cattle, [The symptoms of pleuro vary so much that it is almost impossible to 
accurately describe them. Probably the first noticeable symptoms will be that 
the animal appears generally out of sorts, keeps apart from the rest of the herd, 
the eyes are sunken, nostrils dry and hot, and the coat staring. In suspicious 
cases the animals should be kept apart from other stock, and the Chief Inspector 
of Stock advised «£ the symptoms.— Gen. Sec.] 
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Port Pirie, January 26. 

Present — Messrs. E. J. Hector (Chairman), E. Stephens, J. Lawrie, G. 
Robertson, and G. M. Wright (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Tbial. —Matters in connection with the proposed field trial of agri¬ 
cultural implements, near Crystal Brook, on April 6, were dealt with. 


Lyrup, February 1. 

Present—Messrs. A. Pomeroy (Chairman), E. .1. Dwyer, A. Thornett, I). J. 
Bennett, F. E. ('hick, T. Hrown, T. R. Brown, A. Weaver, D. 1 huyne, W. H. 
Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Hobse Complaint. —Mr. Dw}’cr reported horses suffering from some com¬ 
plaint causing large swellings under the jaws, which brt*ak, and from which 
there is an offensive discharge. Members wished to know whether glanders 
had ever been known to exist in the Murray districts. [CHandors has, so far as 
known, never existed in this colony. The disease described is strangles. Apply 
hot fomentation, with little carbolic acid added; give nitrate of potash in warm 
water. Give the animals rest and shelter. If breathing is difficult, steam the 
nostrils wdth hot bran and carbolic acid.— Gen. Sec.] 

Wleds.- Messrs. Dwyer and Thornett reported having noticed plants of 
Bathurst bur and Darling pea in the district, and urged members to destroy 
them whenever seen. 

Ibbigation. —Mr. Thornett initiated a discussion on irrigation, and ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that fruit trees and vines required a large amount of water, 
equal to, say, 20in. of rain per annum. Trees and vines nearest the channels 
always did best. Flooding was preferable to running the water down furrows 
on each side of the trees. Mr. Thayne said citrus trees especially required 
plenty of water in this district. Mr. Pomeroy agreed as lo the necessity fur 
liberal watering, but in stiff soil care must be taken, or the water would stag¬ 
nate and destroy the trees. Regular irrigation was necessary. 

Gnions.— Mr. Thornett tabled good specimen of White Spanish onion. Mr. 
Pomeroy tabled the following onions grown from Bureau seed:—White Globe, 
large and firm; Southport Red Globe, very pretty onion, large, well colored, 
and firm; Yellow Globe, very good, earliest of all; James’s Long-keeping, 
excellent sample, best for this district. 


Mount Remarkable, February 2. 

Present—Messrs. H. B. Ewens (Chairman), A. Pope, W. Girdham, W. 
Lange, C. E. Jorgensen, T. P. Yates, S. Challenger, and T. H, Casley (Hon. 
Sec.) 

Dabt’s Imfebial Wheat. —Members reported favorably of this wheat, 
and considered it deserving of an extended trial in this district. Mr. Lange 
said he got I Dibs, of gi-ain off a plot 14 sq. yds. 

Ensilage. —Messrs. Casley and Pope tabled pit ensilage of good quality, 
made from green stuff put in without chaffing. 

Farm Gates.- The Hon, Secretary read a paper on this subject, of which 
the following is the substance :— 

Every farm should be securely fenced as early as possible, and, where entrances are required, 
good substantial gates ore(.ted that will shut and fasten securely. In vermin-infested districta 
this is a matter of absolute* nocjessity. To allow the hay wagons, &c., to pass through without 
the frames coming into contact with the posts, the gates should be 14ft. wide. Gates made in 
the following way will be found cheap and effectiveMake the hanging stile of 4in. by 8i«» 
Oregon, and the dropping stile of Sin. by Sin., of the required height. Three Of four hioxigoDM 
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mils itf 4 Jin, by IJin. oivgon will bn requir<*d, and thnse should he strengthefued by a yertical 
bar ia the centre of the same dimensions. The stiles should have Jin. by 4Jin. mor»icos for 
the rails to set in, and the rails should have a dush tenon, that is, only one shoulder at the 
mortice. Take Jin. only out of the vertical bar, and bolt to rails with two Jin. bolts. At the 
mortice bolt with a similar size bolt, and from the top of the htmging stile have a Jin. bolt to r^h 
to the bottom of the dropping stile, to prevent sagging. This bolt should pass through an iron 
shoe at the bottom, eye bolts on the rails and through tlie top of the hanging stile, at the b ick 
of which a plate should be fixed. Make a long thread to the bolt, and the imte can then be 
raised or lowered, as may be necessary. Hinges should be 2iu. by iin., with hooks, as usual; 
fastener inclined downwards, and made of Jin. round iron, passing through two eyebolts, with 
stop pin between; a long staple, securely driven in to post, to secure the gate. In longing 
the gate be sure that it laps the posts, as it will then he protected by the posts when it is open. 
The gate posts should be substantial, securely put in, and entirely separate from the fence. 
The timber should be dressed to take paint, given three coats when hung, and one coat every 
other year. A gate such as desenbea will c(^t £l Os., and will last a lifetime if properly 
looked after. 



[Several other sketches of farm gates have been submitted, but all, in my 
opinion, are faulty, inasmuch as they lack the strut indicated by dotted lines 
A., which prevents sagging and renders bolts such as shown in this sketch 
unnecessary.— Gen. Sec.] _ 


Crystal Brook, February 6. 

Present—Messrs. J, C. Simons (Chairman), G. Davidson, K. Pope, E. 
Dabinett, J. Forgon, and George Miell (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Tbial, —Matters in connection with the proposed field trial of seeding 
implements at Crystal Brook, on April fi, were dealt with. 

Manueks.— A member wished to know how to treat decayed farmyard 
manure and wood ashes with sulphuric acid, to make a phosphatic fertiliser. 
[Treatment with sulphuric acid does not make a fertiliser phosphatic. The 
acid is only used with materials containing phosphate in an insoluble form, 
such as bones, phosphatic rocks, &c., to make the phosphate readily available 
as plant food* Decayed farmyard manure and ashes, mixed together, are 
naturally of a soluble character, and require no further treatment. - Gen. Sbc.] 


Luoindale, February 6, 

Present—Messrs. E. Feuerheerdt (Chairman), J. Bourne, E. E. Dutton, A. 
Ma^heson, W. Dow, G. C. Newman, S. Tavender, B, Feuerheerdt, L* Mclnnes, 
J, Nilan, H. Langberg, and H. J. Deeble. 

Hon. SEOEETABY.“Mr. 0. A. Witt tendered his resignation as Hon. Sec. 
owing to removal from the district, and was ^accorded a vote of thanks for his 
services, Mr. H. J. Deeble was elected Hon. Sec. 
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Seed Eapekiments. - Mr. Langberg reported experimental plot of flax 
a complete failure owing to ravages of grubs. He did not consider the crop 
suitable for this district. Messrs. Tavender and Mclnnes reported failure with 
Cow peas. The Chairman reported good results from Paspalum dilatatum and 
Allhead cabbage. Mr, Bourne had done well with Iceberg lettuce, and Mr. 
B. Feuerbeerdt with Ninety Days’ maize, which grew stronger than any other 
variety tried. Dart’s Imperial wheat had done very well. 

Hakvkst. —Members estimated the hay crop for the district at 1 j tons and 
the wheat at 12bu8h. per acre. ^ 

Bttnt.—M essrs. Tavender and Langberg reported wheat crops very smutty, 
though the seed was pickled in the usual way, and asked how to account for 
this. 


Orroroo, February 6. 

Present—Messrs. E. Copley (Chairman), J. Jamieson, G. Matthews, M. 
Oppermann, A. Zanker, R. Coulter, jun., and T. H. P. Tapscott (Hon Sec.). 

Ofeiceus. — Messrs J. Moody and T. H. P. Tapscott w’cre clecUd Chairman 
and Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year; a vote of thunks being accorded 
to the retiring officers. 

Ants on Fruit Trees. —Mr, Moody said he had tried almost every remedy 
he had seen mentioned to prevent the ants from climbing the fruit trees and 
destroying the fruit, but without success, until he placed wcll-slack(‘d lime 
round the stems, which proved effective. 

Northern Conference. —It was decided to again postjxme the annual 
Conference of the Northern Branches of the Bureau. 


Strathalbyn, February 7. 

Present—Messrs. M, Rankinc (Chairman), W. J. 7’ueker, L. Dunn, R, Watt, 
G. Sissons, A. Rankine, W. M. Ibinkine, H. II, Butler, B. Smith, E. U. 
Morgan, and J. Cheriton (Hon. Sec.). 

Southern Conference. —The Annual Conference of Southern Branches 
was fixed to be held at Strathalbyn on Thursday, March 31. 

How to make Farming Profitable.— (Considerable discn.ssion look 
place on paper on this subject, read at previous meeting by Mr. Butler (see 
page 591 February issue). Mr. Watt said Mr. Butler laid particular stress on 
the necessity for cheap land, but he believed that better ])rices for their pro¬ 
ducts, which might be secured by combination, w^as even raon^ desirable. Mr. 
Morgan agreed. When a man was going on to the land he should carefully 
consider what return might reasonably be expected from that land, and value it 
accordingly. If he gave more for it than its productiveness warranted he 
could not expect to profit. The que.stion of prices for produce was one of 
supply and demand, and he doubted if a combination could ever regulate prices 
satisfactorily. Mr. W. M. Rankinc differed with Mr. Butler as to merits of 
merino and crossbred sheep, the cropping of the land, and the question of 
land rental. The chairman also disagreed with the paper in regard to c]a.‘»s of 
“sheep to breed for export, and also in his classing lambs worth 28. or 3s in the 
local market with those which would clear more than double in London. He 
favored cropping the land for several years in succession, using the seed and 
panure drill, and would then let the land lie out for a time. Dear land or high 
rent was not the main cause in unprofitable farming. Bad farming was a more 
' important factor. He strongly advocated the liberal use of commercial 
tilisers and the employment of modern machinery on the farm, Mr. Butler 
said his argument in regard to price of land was that it should be let at its fair 
producing value, instead of at double that amount, as in many cases. 
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JVIanuhing akd Hakyesting Ceops.—M r. E. R. Morgan read a paper on 
“ Drilling with Manure,’ and Binding and Heading r. Stripping,*' to the 
following effect 

Manuring with Drill .—To be a siiccesHful farmer nowadaj'K, one muKt be ever alive to 
all the lateat improYoment«, both scientiftc and meclianical, in order to make the farming 
pay. iJuring his residence at Watulunga, he had always more or less used artificial 
manures, but it was only in the season 1896-7 that his eyes were propcjrly opened to their 
true value. He had a paddock whi(k has been cropped for many years, and which up till 
then had never grown a payable crop. On the worst part of this paddock he hroadtaisted 
I hush of barley and Icwt. of artificial manure pi»r acre. The proceeds grossed £6 28. per 
acre, or 82bu8h. of grain. It was at the beginning of 1897 that he had a long talk with 
Professor Lowrio, and that gentleman pointed out to him that with the assistancv* of a drill 
there was great economy in the use of laiih seed and manure. I’lie seed being all evenly 
planted and covered, none misses germination, and therefore much less is required, while 
the immure is so plat ed that it is immediately available fur the young plant. Another 
very strong rct'ommendation for the use of the drill is that it is a most excellent cultivator. 
Without w*eing one at w'ork you can hardly release tlie pulverising effet t it has on the soil. 
Ho purt'hasial a drill and put all his crops in with it, and the foUt>wing re.sults aftor the 
awful season we lia\o had are, he thought, Kuificitmt argument that every farmer should 
immediately procure a drill and use artificial manures at once. 

Resci.ts veu Aeaii. 

IS95-G, 1S96-7. 1807-8. 

No. .'I, Harley. Got seed Not cropped. ^ Manured and drilled. 18busb. 

back. , barley, lObush. wheat, 

; 1} tons liay. 

No t. Not cropped. • Manured. .3 ibush barley. , Manured and drilled. 1 Shush. 

' oats. 

No. o. Manured, 'x'wts. to Not manured. IJ tons of ]\Ianurcd and drilled. Ijtoris 
th(' acre, for cocksfoot hay. hay off thirty-three a« rca, 

clover, no result. Ulbush. w’heat off twelve 

Jicre.s. 

He had carefully calculated the cost of putting in and taking off thcsi' crops, and. with a 
li]*eral allowance for wages and hoiN‘d>ed, the protits amount to over I’i net per acre. It 
was unrieces.sary to draw their attention tv» the fa(*t that during thi' months (\f September, 
(h'tobei, November, and I)<'cember the rainfall wais next to mdhing. but had wo been 
favon^l with a good September or October ram, he believed the results w'ould have been 
vastly blitter, .fudging from former years, without tlie m.muru and drill the profits would 
have been nil, wliilc th(»re are very few farmers who can show an average return of 
^df the same acreage tins season. 

Ihndmq and Heading v. St upping —Hi' was led to puriha,sc a disc-header through 
ihe belief that, in conjunction with a twine-hinder, he could hHr^est his grain and still 
liav{‘ his straw as u valuable ftKlder for sitle and homo use. There is an old adage that 
** You can’t both eat your cake and have it,” ami tliis is mori* than true of disc-headir»g. 
You certiiinly do got a lot of the grain out of the straw, but after scv'cral years’ ex'porionco 
lie was of Opinion that it was not a payable game. With the use of the stripper lie had 
calculated that, under the very worst conditions, ihe loss of grain is about Ibush. per acre, 
and with the other method it is a grt‘at deal roor^i. 'I'he first loss with twino-binder and 
header occurs in the paddock when pitching the sheaves, the amount of this being governed 
l>y the evenness or otherwise of the crop and the statt' of tlu' weather when carted. Other 
los-ses occur when taking sheaves to tn« aUickyard, treading on the loads, ko .: hut the 
greatest of all occurs in thrashing. However favorable the weather may be, tht^re are 
always many short heads in the sheaves wdiich never get thrashed at all. He (arofully 
selo(*ted a few of the liest-thrashed sheaves he could find and hand cleaned them, with the 
result that they averaged 3 |(>k 8. of barley left, unthrashed in the sheaf, ffe estimated that 
there wore 26,000 sheaves in the paddock of twenty-eight acres. He therefore lost, or did 
not thrash, over lOObush. At 48. 6d. a bushel this equals £22 lOs. The loss in the paddock 
and carting he put down in a heavy crop at 4bush. Taking off Ibush. against the 
stripj)f3r loaves IJbush., or 84bush. for the wdiolo twenty-eight acres, or a total loss of over 
£40. You may say that what is loss to the grain is gain to the straw, and you have 
perhaps 30 t/ons of straw. This is a doubtful asset, whereas your loss of I84lni8h. is an 
immediately negotiable asset, and you still have straw whiik, with the aid of salt in 
stacking or steaming, on feeding is almost as valuable as when the grain was left in. 
According to his figures, which he would be pleased to see refuted, the total loss per 
acre has been 6‘6bu8h. of barley, and, given that the thrashed straw' is w'orth lOs. a ton 
more than the stripped, the total loss per acre was lOs. 8d. 
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There is one more point he would like to draw attention to, and that is that in estimating 
the crops before stripping or binding he put the barley down as a '25bush. crop, and it only 
went IBbush., so that he was well within the mark in putting the loss down at 6‘5bush. 
The wheat crop thraslied some friends estimated at 26buslx. to 28busb., and it gave only 
16bush. Another wheat crop stripped was estimated at Shush,, and yet on being stripped 
it realised 12bush. This of course was only guesswork, and of small value, but it all points 
to conclusion that the loss in twine«binding and heading was even more than he had 
estimated it at. He had not touched on the relative cost of the two methods, but the 
members of the Bur^u have such an ugricultunil experience that he considered it 
unnecessary. It is quite obvious that whether you cart your twine«hound produce to the 
stack and thrash it at your leisure, or thrash it straight out of the paddo('.K, the expense 
must be considerably greater than in stripping. 

[Will members of Branches who have used the binder and header please give 
their opinions on these figures. It seems to me that the estimated loss of grain 
in handling the sheaves is altogether too heavy, while the loss with the stripper 
is too light. A heavy wind will frequently shake 2bush, or 3bush. per 
acre out of a fairly heavy ripe crop. Then 1 think too many sheaves are 
estimated per acre. In a crop going SOewts. of hay per acre the sheaves, 
according to Mr. Morgan’s figures, will weigh only SJlhs each, which is surely 
very light. The headed straw is valued at lOs. per ton more than stripped 
straw, but, taking Mr. Morgan’s figures, there are 3 tons of grain in the 
30 tons of headed straw, or say 3§bush. to the ton, which at 4«. fid. per 
bushel, make the grain alone worth Ifis. fid. per ton of straw. — Gkn. Sec. j 


Kanmantoo, February 4, 

Present—Messrs. Thos. Hair (Chairman), J. Hair, J. Mullins, J. Downing, 
P. Lewis ¥, Lehmann, W. G, Mills (Hon. Sec*.). 

Manuring.— Several reports were given as to results of use of commercial 
fertilisers last season. The Chairman said his experiments paid for the cost 
and the trouble, although he went to the expense of hiring a seed drill Mr. 
Lehmann said his brother on the Murray Flats had been experimenting with 
different fertilisers, and had best results with colonial superphosphates. The 
Chairman stated that a field of about forty acres at Monarto, which had come 
under his notice, gave a return of 4bu8h. per acre, while about three acres 
which was manured with K.I. guano as an experiment yielded 9bush. per acre. 
Another paddock alongside of exactly similar soil, but unmanured, only gave 
Shush, per acre. 

Dart’s Imperial Wheat. —Mr. Downing tabled a few ears of this wheat 
raised from Bureau seed. Fi om a small packet of seed he got a yield of 
2bu8h., the grain being of good quality and the ears large. 


Oolton, February 6. 

Present Messrs. P. I\ Kenny (Chairman), A. S. Bartlett, J. L. Dennison, 
A. A. Stephens, W. A. Barnes. M. S W. Kenny, J. Shipard, W. McElder, 
and R. Hull (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Wheat Kxpebiments— Mr. A. A. Stephens, of the Colton Public School, 
read the following paper on this subject:— 

of Agricultural Bureau having em-ly in the year expressed a wish to 
test the joelds of the different wheats grown in the district, Mr. P. P. Kenny (the Chair- , 
man) kmdiy offered the school hoard a piece of virgin ground adjoining the north ride of 
me school if they would pay expenses of transfer and fencing, which they agreed to do. 
pe wil, being similar to other land under cultivation in the district, was most 
for the purpose. Rarly m Apnl the ground was ploughed by the school boys and mysrif 
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to a depth of about 5in., and divided into plots* each 25 sq. yds., with a space of 1yd. wide 
between each plot. It wa«« harrowed before sowing, in order tf> ma^e a tine bed to receive the 
seed. No manure was applied to the land. Most of the seed wheat was obtained from the 
farmers of the district through the children attending the school. Bach plot was allotted to 
two boys, and the greatest interest was taken by them in their work. The wheat was weighed 
out, And 4ozs. sown in each plot, being approximately iSlbs. to the acre. It was drilled in 
in sixteen rows to each plot, the rows being Ift. apart. All the wheat was pickled with blue- 
stone before sowing. The first lots wore sown on April 29, which is about the proper 
time to sow in this distrhd. The kinds sown were—African Baart, Bartlett’s Rust-resis¬ 
tant, Steinwedel, I'urplc Straw, MarshalVs No. 3, White Tuscan, Club Head, Prolific 
Purple Straw; and biter—on June 3—Dart’s Imperial, King’s New Early, Allora, and 
others. 

Tliere was no rain until the end of May and in June, which brought the wheat up. 

On July the 22nd, and each month until harvesting, each boy wrote a report on his plot. 
Tlie plots sown with carefully selected grains came up the most regular, and proved that if 
only good sound seed is sown 4811)8. to the acre is far too tnuch. It was most interesting 
to note the difference in the look of the various kinds of wheat—some standing upright, 
while others crept along the ground. 

Prom August until the wheat was ripe we had little or no rain; in fact the district 
generally experienced one of the driest seasons known for years, but in spite of the absence 
of rain, the wheat held its own, especially thi* earlier varietii^s, thoiigh the average height 
was not up to other years, being only about 2ft high 

When the wheat was about 1 ft. high the hoys hoed half of (^ach plot, and the difference 
in the height of that IuhmI and not hoed was astonishing. We planted 100 grains of 
“Velvet Purple Head,” the product of one oar, which w^as admired >iy all who saw it 
growing for its evenness in growth and perfectness of the heads. 11 was sown under the same 
conditions as the rest, and yielded 390 heads, well filled. We also sowed a plot (broadcast) 
of Medea (Ixjarded solid straw) with Purple Straw mixed, and Ixdievo the mixture makes 
good hay. The straw of the Medea is more readily eaten by horses and cattle than the 
straw of other wheats. 

We tried an experiment in sowing the sc*ed at different depths, viz., lin., 2in., and 6in,, 
and fiuind that the deep sown rtK)ted a second time at the* same distance from the surface 
as the shallow sown, hut grow stronger and taller than the latter. 

The first varieties to come into head and ripen were King's New Early (bearded) Btein- 
wedel and African Baart (bearded). The later kinds were more or less shrivelled, caused 
no doubt by tbe hot winds we had just when they were in flower. We reitped the early 
wheat about the middle of November, and though King's Early was one of the latest sown 
it was the flrst to ripen, and yielded the heaviest, viz., 20jhu8h. to the acre. The Htein- 
wodel seems to the farmers' favorite. A great fault with it is that it is a had wheat to 
shake out. 

In the same garden we also sowed ten sorts of grasses, the seed of which was obtained 
from the C’entral Agricultural lUireau : but, owing to the exceptionally dry season, they 
proved a total failure. 

The members t»f the CUdton Branch of the Agricultiiral Bureau visited the plots on 
November 6th, and were well pleased with what they saw, and were unanimous tlmt the 
earlier sorts looked the most nromising, especially King’s Earlv. 

The yield per acre of the aiflerent early varieties was as follows :—King’s New Early, 
20ibu8h.; Dennison’s Purple Straw, lS|bu8h.; African Baart, I7|bu8li. ; Bartlett’s Rust- 
resistant, Hull's Purple Straw, Wliite Tuscan, and Club Head, Ujbush. each; Steinwedel, 
ISbush.; MarshaU’e No. 3, 11 jbush.; average, 15|bu8h. The later sown varieties did not 
yield so well. 

A discussion ensued on the depth to sow wheat Mr. Stephens pointed out 
that although the seed when planted 4m. deep put forth adventitious roots near 
the surface, it stood the drought better than the wheat sown about half an inch 
deep. Mr. Higgins said that, as a result of careful observation during the past 
seven years in this ‘district, he was convinced that wheat ploughed in and left 
until after rain to harrow down did better than if sown and harrowed at once 
in the ordinary way. When the seed is ploughed in the plant roots deeper, 
and the harrowing after rain leaves the soil in a mellow state and does not 
injure the plants. He intended to put in forty acres this way, and hoped other 
members would try the experiment. Mr. Barnes said his experience was that 
harrowing the crop after it is up has a very beneficial effect. .Mr, M. S. W, 
Kenny asked which were the best varieties of wheat for hay, and whether 
barley made good hay. Members did not consider barley suitable for hay; 
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lied and White Tuscan and Medea wheats were mentioned as making the best 
of hay. Mr. Barnes said he found Medea made excellent hay, and the horses 
were very fond of it. He had stacks of Purple Straw and Medea, and found 
that a lioi^e that w\as continually getting at them always went for the latter. 
Members, in reply to question as to best wheat for scrub land, considered it 
largely depended on the land and the .season. 


Port liincolu, January 21. 

Present—Messrs. S. Valentine (Chairman), J. D. Bruce, W. E. Goode, J. 
O’Shanahan, J. Telfer, and W. I..aidlaw. 

IIauhit Desteuction. —Mr. Bruce stated that Mr, B. Puckridge had been 
very successful in destroying rabbits by means of the hearts of the yaccas cut 
into (iin. length and smeared lightly with toxa. 

Pickling Wheat —Mr. Laidlaw read a short paper on this subject He 
considered the prevalence of bunt in the crops was due to carelcssnosa in treat¬ 
ing the seed. He had only had his crops affected twice, and in each ease it 
was due to not dressing the seed (which was smutty) thoroughly. He used 
either Dollman’s Farmers’ Friend, bluestone. or lime for pickling. With the 
two former he dissolved a pound in sufficient water to thoroughly wet four bags 
of seed, taking care to mix the seed thoroughly'. As soon as ihc seed is dry, it 
can be .sown. He used lime in the following way :—Make a boiling hot lime- 
wash, using good new lime, and mix the seed in it until thoroughly wetted. 
Bag at once. The bagging causes the seed to get very hot, and more effective 
than allowing the see<i to drv unbagged ; dressing with lime takes longer, but 
the seed conie.s u{) sooner and stronger than seed treated with the other pickl(‘s. 
To prevent crows taking the seed, dis.solve about a pint of coal tar in water for 
three bags of seed. Members agreed that pickling w'ith biuestone. if properly 
done, WHS effectual in jireventing bunt Mr. Good said a farmer at Poit Boling- 
broke had sown wheat wet from the pickle and harrowed it in at once, with the 
result that the crop was very "" smutty.” About four acres was left unbarrowed 
until the following morning, and this was quite free. Mr. O’Shanalian con^ 
sidered this duo to the pickle being absoibcd in the soil. 

Annual Siio^v —It was decided not to hold tiie annual produce show' on 
account of the unfavorable season. 

Mount Bryan East, February 6. 

Preserit~-Messrs. H. Wilkins (Ghainnan), T. Wilks, J. Prior, T. Best, H. W. 
Collins, W. Bryce, J. Honan, W. H. Quinn (Hon. See.), and two visitors. 

Da IKYING. —Considerable discussion took place on this subject, and the u.se 
of the sejiarator in ])rivate dairies received considerable attention. Messrs. 
Wilks and Biicc spoke vei 7 strongly of the >alue of the se^iarator, and stated 
they get three times as much profit in the hot w^eather from the .separator butter 
as under the pan system. 

Chaikman.- -Mr. T. Best was appointed (Chairman for the ensuing year. 


Pyap, January 28. 

Present— Mc.ssrs. K. F. Huselius (Chairman), T. Teale, T. Smith, C. Billett, 
J. Holt, A. J. Brocklehurst, II. Mills, W, C. llodger.s (Hon. See.), and one 
visitor. 

Tomatoes, —Mernbei 8 reported tomato crop almost a complete failure, the 
fruit rotting instead of ripening. The Chairman reported that his plants failed 
to set fruit. 
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Onions. —Mr. Brocklohurst fabled onions grown from llurcau .«c‘ed. Brown 
Globe were of very good quality, and the best he had seen for marketing. 
White Globe was large and good. His experience was that onions did best if 
sown in the field and not tran.splanted. 

Heriis.-M embers asked for information concerning the cultivation and 
preserving of culinary herbs. [Grow them in good loose, rich, deep soil, and 
W'hen in flower cut and dry th(‘ herbs in ;i shady place, laid on cloths and quite 
thinly. Then rub off* the leaves, reject all twig.s and stems, and pack tightly 
for sale.— Okn. Sec.] 

Murray Bridge, February 12. 

Present—Messrs. W. Lehmann (Chairman),F. If. Wurm, J. J. Stocker, W, 
Schubert, J. G. .lacnscb, H. Block, B. Bretag, F. W. Wundersitz, R. Edwards 
(Hon. See.’), and one visitor. 

WuKAT KxrnuiMF.vTs ~Mr. AVundersitz tabled fair samfde of Twenty 
Weeks Wheat, aveiaging Hhush. per aero. Mr. Block reported that from loz. 
each of Pride of liarossji and (jrav*^sioek’s Frampton Wheats, sown in 1896, 
he obt lined ‘i.Mbs. of gram of each variety. This, nowii in 1897, yielded 11 lbs. 
and IJilbs., respectively, of good grain. One ounce of Dart's Imperial wheat, 
sown in 1897, yielded 21b.s, fair grain 

l*ia‘>.—The Fhairman read the fuliowdng j)aper:— 

Ht‘arii»g anil fatti-ning |»urs en h dairy farm a profitJibli* iindertakinii for the faniior, 
pn>viiling it is iMViiial on the best prineiples possihie ; otherwise it may tnrnouta 
UHoless waste of food aiel labor. Pic^s consumo all waste on Die farm, nik h as skun inilk, 
fallen fruit, uiLsaleahle piitatoes, dntke, &c. —artieha which as a rale have uo selling value, 
but if fi‘d to [dgs ean be made to turn out as profitable as th»‘ principal prodiu'ts of the 
farm. 

d'o hogiii with, you must «*hoo.se pigs that have not heen starved in their yiuith, and 
sliould lu* a erosH with the llerkshire, or nearly pure Berkshire, if you havt* an almndinue 
of ftajd. .\ Berkshire t»oar matfal with a well-shaped st»w, .suilahle for hreodnig, not 
nM'es.siirily (»f any pure brec*d, uouM proihi e a good idass of pigs. The sties should he 
room) and eomfortahle, facing east, to ensure warmth of a cedd wmtiT morning, so that 
the sun when rising would shine into the )mrt wiv-re tlu'y ha\<' their lair. This is easeu- 
tial for young }>ig«, as they Kuffir from the void. A yard could also he constructeil to 
allow for cxeri'ise, as amall wet Htie.H will cause [ugs to heeome crampi'd and i ripplcd in 
their legs. 

It is also neressary for the farmer to grow eert4un kinds of products to help to fatten 
jugs Nvith, besides the waste, such as hurley or peas, or iinytliing that w ill give a good 
reiurn in Viis jiarticular district, and w^nuld not exhaust the soil to the same extent that 
gnjwing wheat would Heavy crops of hurley have been growui in ami around this district 
ill good .seasons, 'rhis could be stoned in burns, and lasts for several y(‘arsfor pigs' food, and 
would do Mwuy w'itli buying I'xpeusive food in bud Ht»asons. A suci'essfiil farmer in thi.s 
district purchased H well-bred Biu’kshire boar, a prize-taker, at the Mount Barker Show, the 
progeny being a nice evenly grown class of pigs. When the young pigs arc aluuit five 
months old they are shut up and fatfened on skim milk ami barley ; at seven months they 
are tit for market, and weigli from lOOibs. to 1401bs., and being ivell fed and fine pigs, 
ho gets top prices. The more careless farmer lots hi.s pigs roam ahout in gims paddocks, 
foods them with skim milk when he has got some, and manages to get sumo fut when the 
grass is gi'eon and his cows arc all in milk: but, being gross-fed pigs, they make poor 
quality bacon, and wdn*n their heads are cut off very little is left of them: cons(*<piently the 
bacou-curors shun his pigs, and ho has a difficulty in getting rid of them. The unthrifty 
fanner shuts his pigs up in a small, badly protected sty, he bundles thorn all in, largo and 
small; consequently the larger one,s get nearly all the feed, and the small ones starve. 
Having been informed that such a farmer had some fat baeon pigs to dispose of, I went to 
inspect them, and found thorn up to their knees in muck, the larger oni> feasting on part 
of a fresh bom calf, the smaller ones tuniing over one of their dead mates, looking for a 
pari to liegin on. Coming there about feeding time, the owner was about U) give them 
their mid-day food, which consisted of two kerosinn tins of sw’amp water with a few 
handfuls of pollard added. Ho never succeeded in getting them fat, hut had to kill and 
eat them himself to save buying more pollard. Befort* getting through all of them, ho 
and his wife were laid up for weeks with acute indigestiozi. 
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Bute, February 1. 

Present—Messrs. A. Schroeter (Chairman), H. Schroeter, W. H, Sharman* 
M. Stevens, J. W. Hall, W. Sluggett, E. Ebsary, J. J. Chapman, and D. Qreen 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Conference of Branches. -Members as;reed to co-operate with Fine 
Forest Branch in holding a conference of Northern Yorke’s Peninsula Branches 
on March 28. 

Change of Seed. —Lip.son Branch wrote that the members, being convinced 
of the benefits to be derived from change of seed wheat, suggested that a reeulhr 
system of e.xchange of seed should be established hetween the Br.mches of the 
Bureau. Members were agreed as to the benefit derived from exchanging seed, 
but had already made their arrangements for the coming season. 


Meadows, February 6. 

Present-^-Messrs. J. Catt (Chairman), T. B. Brooks, G Ellis, G. Usher, G. 
Rice, T. Usher, H. V. Wade, W, Nicolle, W. A. Sunman (Hon. Sec.), and a 
number of visitors. 

Conference. —Mr. W. Pearson promised to ])repare a paper for the 
Southern Conference, to be held at Strathalbyn on March 81, on (cultivation 
of Peas, and their Value as a Farm Product.’' 

Branch Show.—I t was decided to hold the annual produce show in con¬ 
nection with the Branch on Wednesday, March 16. 

Fruit Crop. —Some members stated they were obliged to pick their keep¬ 
ing apples and pears before they w^erc ripe, in order to save them from the 
crows and parrots. The locusts have even attacked soft fruits, such as 
peaches, &c., this year. The potato crop is very poor, while the tomatoes have 
been scorched on the plants. 


Dowlingville, February 11. 

Present—Messrs. R. A. Montgomery (Chairman), J. Phelps, J. Burkin, T. 
Illraan, R. Foggo, G. Inkster, and J. L. Broadbent (Hon. Sec.). 

Branch Conference. —Members regrett(3d being unable to attend Con¬ 
ference of Branches, to be held at Alford on March 2 ^ owing to being busy 
water-carting, and to the distance to travel. 

Manuring. —Mr. Foggo said he had had no better results from use of com¬ 
mercial fertilisers than from mixture of burnt dirt and farmyard manure. He 
thought this due to the dry season and to the seed being drilled in too deep. 
Members were of opinion that coating the seed with Thomas phosphate and 
superphosphate after pickling was injurious, as seed so treated had in every 
case not germinated as well as seed not treated. 


Nantawarra, February 7. 

Present—Messrs. C. Belling (in chair), A, L. Greensbields, R, Uppill, Jas. 
NichoUs, T. Dixon (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Branch Conference.*— Members are unable to attend Conference of 
Branches at Alford on March 28, owing to distance to travel. 

Whrat Experiments. — Mr. NichoUs reported favorably of Dart’s 
Imperial wheat; it was, however, rather late for the district. The Hon. I^c* 
haa got from a small strip of this wheat a yield ei^ual to 20bush« per acre* 
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Mr. Belling reported having seen wheat which had been cut rather ripe for 
hay, chaffed up and the grain winnowed out. It was of good quality, and no 
more grains cut than a bad stripper would crack, 

Mawueino. —Mr. Belling reported that his experiments with seed and manures 
put in with the drill had paid him well. The land treated was a fair average 
of the farm. No. 1 plot, 8()wn with 40ib8. Steinwedel wheat and mixture of 
80lbs. English super and 32lbs, wood ashes per acre, yielded 12^bush. per acre. 
No. 2, treated with Thomas phosphate, Icwt. per acre, averaged Gbush. No. 
3, drilled in without manure, djbush. These were on verylight soil, with lime¬ 
stone nibble subsoil. On stiff red soil, mixed with sand in patches, 90lbs. 
English super relumed IS^bush.; Icwt. Thomas phosphate, 10|bu8h.; broad¬ 
cast and unmanured, 5^bu8h. Forty pounds of w'hcat was in each case put in 
with the drill, and 46lbs. wdien broadcasting. The season was exceptionally 
dry throughout the spring, and his neighbors were often inquiring as to how 
the manured wheat was standing the diy weather. The result was very 
favorable, as the wheat suffered very little, and to be certain on this point 
samples of each plot were sent to the agent at Port Wakefield, who reported 
the samples weighed as follows :—Wheat manured with super, 62lb8. to the 
bushel; manured with Thomas jihosphate, 62Jlbs.; broadcasted, 62^1bs. to the 
bushel. From thest^ figures, and bearing in mind that the year’s rainfall was 
only 10’730in., of which less than 2in. fell after August 31, it w'ill be agreed 
that wheat lightly manured with phosphate will not suffer from dryness more 
than unmanured. 


Port Broughton, February 7. 

IVesent—Messrs. R. W. Baw-den ((’hairman), George Pattingale, W. Fowder, 
W, Bonnier, I. Rayson, and S, M. Bawden (Hon. Sec.). 

CoNFKBENCK.— In regard to the proposed Conference of Northern Yorke’s 
Peninsula Branches at Alford, on March 23, members of this Branch thought 
the place of meeting not suitable; it should be holden at Bute or Kadina, and 
a moonlight night should have been selected in place of the 23rd, Messrs. R. 
W. Bawden, W. Tonkin, W. R. Whittaker, W. Bennier, Barclay, and I. 
Rayson were delegated to attend. 

Exhibits. —By Mr. W. Tonkin—Red Straw wdieat, 3ft, 6in. high, yielding 
Bibush, per acre, drilled with English superphosphate. Similar w4eat drilled 
vrithout fertiliser, alongside, yielded only 4bush, per acre. He applied 1 ton 
fertiliser on twe4ity-five acres. He thinks BOlbs. per acre quite enough for 
land in this locality. By Mr. W. Bennier—Three sorts of apples, and some 
peaches, pears, and nectarines, grown by himself, without any watering. Fairly 
good samples. 


Quorn, February 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. B. Rowe (Chairman), John Cook, R. Thompson, C, 
Potter, and A. F Noll (Hon, Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fbohk Mill.—A rden Vale Branch inquired re establishing a flour mill at 
Quorn on co-o|)crative jirinciples. Members agreed that farmers generally 
would benefit considerably were such a mill established; but it w^ould be better 
to await more favorable seasons before attempting the undertaking. 

Exbbriekces with Skbh DkiiiL akt> Fbetibiseks. —Mr. John Cook 
read a paper, as follows:— 

In giving my experience of drillmg verms broadcast sowing it will be nooesBary to refer 
back to the year 1807, at which time I was fanaing on what was then known as the 
Addaide plains, north of toe Biver Torrens, betwe^ Hindmaxsh and the Reedbeds, on the 
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so('tion8 now laid out in blocks and largely built upon ; in fact, tbo block tliat the Hind- 
marsh tram stables ttow stand on was portion of the laud 1 experiinonted upon; I say 
expennuaiti'd, because at that time drilling was almost an unknown method of sowing 
wlieat in the colony. I'ho drill 1 obtHiin^ was one sent out or imported by Messrs. 
'I’uxford (who were then largo importers of Engiish-inade farming implements), with the 
view of getting the drill introduced into the colony. The drill, however, lay so long in 
their yai^s that our climate took the usual effect upon machinery constructed mostly of 
wood, and i had some difticulty in getting it into working order. J was, however, 
deiennined to try an experiment to which 1 had given some thought, which was to give 
sheep manuio a fair trial against bonedust, the only manure that w’as used to any extent 
at that time. [Guano was used, but not to anything like the extent of bonedust. 

The plan 1 adojded whs to place a tarpaulin upon the headland, I then took five bucket¬ 
fuls of well riddled sheep manure and mixed one bucketful of seed, mixing tlioroughly 
liefore putting it into the drill, preftTring to mix as soon after pickling as possible, the 
dampness of tluj pickle causing the finest portion of the manure to adhere to the seed. 1 
must here explain that the drill I used, being known as th<* *’ cup drill,'’ did not rub off 
tlie manure trom the sei'd, giving the seed iiuiuodiate benefit of the manure as soon as it 
germinat(‘d. This plan 1 found after scjveml trials to bi> preferable to mixing and sowing 
the seed when dry. 'riiis jdan 1 ado))ted for four years with very great su(^ces8; the first 
year I put in sixty acres of very i)oor worn and dirty land that had been (:ultivat(‘d for at 
least sixteen or eighteen years, u.Hing tlie sheep manure as akeady described; and from the 
first appearance ot tlie plant it could be plainly seen wliat immense advantage the drilled 
and manured plant had over that sown broadcast, and which for a considerable time 
successfully combated the jirogresH of the wild oats, giving the fiedd the appearance of a 
perfectly <*lcan field view'ed from a distainu*; and not until the wheat plant ceased growing 
and the seed commeiici'd to mature did the oats manage to put in an appearance, and 
certainly not before tin* wdicat was ijuite ripe enough to have bciin cm wuth the binder, 
had such mac-hincs been known at the time. I mention this to show had J wished to have 
cut tlio crop for wheat it was suQiciently matunid before tin* oats could have interfered. I, 
how’ever, being largely in the hay trade, cut the crop, one of the best 1 eviT cut for hay, 
and that oil’ what I before stated was much woiti land. 

After adopting the above method for four years, i loft the old fanu for fresh fields and 
pastures new in the newly opened districts in the North, and located myseil on the Rocky 
River in the Rooyoolie aiea. Before giving niy experience th(‘re, 1 may state that in 
experimenting with bonedust and sheep manure I saw no appreciable difference between 
the tw-^o manures, but must admit tliat the bonedust manufactured in those days was much 
inferior to that now in the market; and I must furtlier state that a portion of' land tliat I 
sowed the bonedust on broadcast was not to be compared with that drilh^d in, giving the 
same amount of bonedust to the acre. It may be asked how, after such success with the 
drill, I abandoned the system, the explanation being that upon taking possession of the 
fanu in tlio Booyoolie area J, like most others, not being siitisfied with the moderate 
amount wo were farming in the old districts of, say, 200 or dOO acres, aspireil to as many 
thousands, and upon the now and c.lean rich lands lu tho North got such splendid returns 
that 1 abandoned the drill (with which I could not put in moro than ten acres per day with 
a nine-lino drill) for the broadcast sow'cr, with which I (!ould seed 100 acri's if pressed. 
The return from the first crop sown broadcast gave me a return of 40bush, per acre, and 
for the following eight yt*ars 1 hatl an average of 30bush [ler acre. Tliat was one of my 
principal reasons for disjionHing wnth the services of the drill. Now, however, as the land 
has grown iioor by constant (’rapping year after year, I am firmly conviiieod that it wdll be 
absolutely nnpossibfi} to continue in the old groove without retuniiug something to the 
land m liou tif that of which we rob it, and 1 know of no means of doing so lK»tter than 
by the drill and patent or oilier manures. ’ 

Now I will refer to my experienet* of a more recent date, that of last year, and 
although it was not such as that of 1867 to 1871 (caused solely by the want of inoistiu'e), 
it was siittieiently encouraging to warrant iny saying and believing that, as the binder 
will eventually supersede all other moans of taking off our crop, so will the drill supersede 
all other means of putting it in. 

As most of y<ni are aware, in the beginning of last season Messrs. Norman & Co. sent 
into this district an export with their “Superior’^ seed drill, and offered to put in a 
limited number of acres with the drill and their patent manures. Of this offer several 
farmers availed themselves, with the result that most of them, indeed, I may say all, are 
satisfied that with anything like a reasonable rainfall the drill, with a judicious application 
oi manure, will be of the gn^atest benefit to farmers where their land has become exhausted 
by continuous cropping. In my own ciise, this year I put in 260 acres with the drill (being 
successful in obtaining the drill ubo\e mentioned), using sheep manure and Thomas 
phosphate and bone phosiihate. I did not notice any very marked difference in the mauurt^ 
uiM^, hut should certainly prefer 'J'homas phosphate. The differences, however, in' 
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crop9 drilled ia with the manure w(jre much bettor than those drilled without manure; the 
latter al»o showing much bettor than that sown broadcast. When using sheep manure I 
prefer that it should be as new as possible, not being in favor of the “ well rotted ” theory. 
Th«! plan I follow when sowdng early and the land is dry is to sow not less than 2in. deep, 
so that the iirst slight shower will not cause the seed to gnrniinate and tlnai die off or 
malt should a spell of dry weather follow. When the land is moist and little fear of much 
dry weather following, then I consider iin. helow the surface quite sufheient. 

Home of the many advantages 1 have proved the drill to possess over the broadc^aat 
sower are in putting the seed and manure in togethiT; tlm seed after germinating gets the 
immediate advantage and benefit of the nmnure, being there at the right time and right 
place, and we are hound to admit there is great advantage in getting a g(»od start either in 
animal or vegetable life. With the wheat jilaiit if it gets a good stall, aided by manure, 
J have found that it is capable of holding its own, and sometimes managing to distance 
the wild oats—it greatest enemy. Another advantige of drilling is in the saving of seed, 
when at least I2lbs. of seed can be sitved per acre, or, say, 20bush. on every 100 acres sown 
(which at last year’s jirice means £Ci upon every 100 acres sowuj. There art' many other 
advantages I could point out ui favor of drilling, hut find I have prolonged iny remarks to 
a much greater extent than 1 at first intended. 


Fenola, February 12, 

Prosunt—Messrs, 1). McKay ((’hainnart). Dr. F. Oekley, W. Miller, FI A. 
Stonev. J. Fowler, 8. B. Worthington, H. liicketts, J. A. Kiddoch, and T. II. 
Artaud (Hon. Sec.) 

South-F.vstf.hn (VixmiENCK. —Most of the member^notified their intention 
to be present at the (conference of South-Kustern Brunches, at Hordertown, on 
March 10, and to take samples of produce and home industries for exhibition 

Rain PALI..—Recorded by Hon. Sec. October, 1897* l *070in. ; November, 
MlOin.; December, ()’210in.; total for 1897, 21*015in. F'or January, 1898, 
0‘l99in. Average for thirty-five years, 20'993iTi. Highest rainfall, 1803, 
d0'9oin.; lowest. 1887, 10'35in, 

FjXHntiT.—Hon. Sec tabled u very line specimen of Pond’s Seedling Plum, 
grown by Mr. J. Darwent, at (’ocmawarra Fruit Colony. 

Locusts.— Locusts are doing much injury to soft fruits and various jdants 
and trees, Mr. F. .A. Stoney said lie had tried sexx*ral supposed remedies 
ineffectually. Mr. McKay attributed the increased number of locusts to the 
mild winter. Frosty weather ohecke l their increase, [li has often been 
asserted that the locusts can be poisoned in myriads with the pollard, treacle, 
and Paris green mixture. Use “lozs, Paris green, dpts. treacle. 2‘)lbs. pollard, 
enough winter to make a hard paste, and break into lumps the size of a cob-nut. 
A icmedy adopted in (’ape Colony is to dissi Ive Uiozs. washing soda in 
Igall. of water, then add 8ozs. while arsenic. AVhen this is dissolved add 
4ll)s. sugar and 4gall8. more water. Mix chaff wdth this till all is absorbed, 
and scatter the chaff where the locusts are gathered.— Gen. Sec.] 

Homestead Meeting. —On the invitation of (^apt.iin J. F\>wler, it was 
decided to hold the next meeting of the Branch at his orchard, on Coonawarra 
F'ruit Colony (late Penola Fruit CVdony), after an inspection of the various 
orchards. An invitation from Mr. J. A. Riddoch to visit the Coonawarra 
wine cellars, and to witness the wine-making operations, was also accepted. 

Lung and Intestinal Wohms in Sheep and Cattle.—A very interesting 
article upon this snbiect, as published in the New Zealand Fanner, was read 
by the Hon. Sec., as follows:— 

The researches of J^roft‘88or Brown in reference to ** Parasites of the Lnngrt of the Sheep,” 
and of Professor McFadyean, Principitl of the Royal Veterinary College, L mdon, relative to 
“ Parasitic Oastro-oatciitiK in I^mbs and in Cattle,” have enabled farmers to obtain investiga¬ 
tions by the best veterinary talent at much h*ss exiieiise than if they had to emr loy it them¬ 
selves. These long and patient iuvesiigations have b dved ttie problem of the mysterious, »nd 
i^ recent yciiars more frot|uent, recurrence of i'ertain acute diseitses among tioi'ks and liei-ds 
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about the origin and nature of which stockowners have held widely oonflioting opinions. Even 
when local veterinar}’’ surgeons have been oonsultedi as has been the case in the United 
Kingdom, respecting exceptional and apparently unacoount>ible mortality among stock, the 
exfiertH have been at fault, and unable to arrive at any definite conclusion. Such precisely 
M'ere the circumstances attendant on outbnmks of disease among lamb Hocks in Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire, and other English counties in the autumn of 1894, followed by similar attacks 
in the autumn of 1895, occasioning in both seasons an alarming number of deaths. Local 
veterinary surgeons, who had personally investigated the circumstances attending the 
deaths, and inquired into the system of management of the stock, wert^ in disagreement both 
as to the origin and exact nature of the disease. This, and the extensive losses reported, 
determined the authorities of the Royal Vetorinaiy^ College to institute an adequate investi^* 
lion of the subject, and in anthination of a recurrence of the disease io the autumn of 1896, 
in October last a circular was addressed to members of the veterinary profession practising in 
Lincolnshire and Tieiccstershire, requesting them to co-operate in the investigation by senmng 
dead lambs or their viscera to the college laboratory in the event of their being consulted 
regarding lamb disease. This request was soon followed by the delivery of the specimens 
asked for, and during the latter half of Octobo and the first half of November entire carcases 
or viscera from about forty fatal cases reached the laboratory*. Again, in the early part of 1896 
application was made to the college authorities by a member of the Royal Agricultural 8o<dety 
for an investigation into a serious disease hich had l)eou for many years prcivalent among the 
rattle on his farm. The first fatal case o<;curred in the year 1879.’ Fro n that time r nward 
the farm was never free from the disease, and the number of epes gradually increased until 
in 1895 fourteen animals died. In January, 1896, Im'o animals in the last stage of the disease 
were sent to the Royal Veterinary College in order that they might be submitted to post¬ 
mortem examination. These animals were in very omiciated condition, and they had profuse 
diarrhma; they presented the appearance of animals in the last stage of tuberculosis, but they 
had no cough, and physical examination gave no evidence of the exi8ten(5e of that disease. 
The following abbreviation of Professor McFadyean’s reports on “ Parasitut Uastro-ontoritis in 
Lambs,*’ published in the Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal, and on the same disease 
(Disorder of the Stomach and Intestines) in cattle will furnish important infonuation it is 
necessary that owners of stock should be po^essed of. 

A knowledge of the symptoms of the malady which occasioned heavy losses in the lamb 
flocks of the English Midland Counties in the autumns of 1894, 1895, and 1896 was gathered 
from the reports furnished by veterinary surgeons, who forwarded animals or viscera for 
examination, and from personal examination of diseased lambs in three diflerent flocks. The 
most constant symptom was scouring, and this was seldom or ever absent in animals in which 
the illness lasted for a few days. The diarrhoea was accompanied by rapid wasting and loss of 
appetite. Abnormal thiiet was frequently noted, and in some cases the lambs displayed an 
inclitiation to lick sand or earth. This morbid propensitv appeared to have been present much 
more frequently than it was noticed during life, for the presence of sand and earth in the 
stomachs w’as very generally found at the po%t m rOm. The temperature w'as generally al>ovc 
normal, varying from 105^' Fabr. to 103® Fahr. Cough, as a rule, was not a symptom that had 
attracted the notice of the owner or sbophord. In some (‘ases the course of the illness w'as very 
acute, the animals dying witliin twenty-four hours; but, as a r«lo, the lambs were more or 
less ill for several days or weeks The mortality varied from 5 per cent, to 20 per cent., and 
in some flocks all the lambs appealed to be more or less affei^ted. On one of the farms visited 
only ram lambs were attacked, but these had not been pastured writh the ewe lambs for some 
months previously. (Fn all the farms from which specimens had been obtained the disease 
was confined to the lambs, the ewes and other sheep over a year old escaping. 

Ill regard to the cause of the disease, the laboratory recoifl of over forty p&nt-morUm exami¬ 
nations shows that in a large proportion of cases two or more species of parasites were found 
m association, and it became necessai*}' to inquire how far these were severally responsible for 
the dinoss and death of the animals in which they were found. Three of them—the 
Strongylus rufesceus, the Strongylus contortus, and the Trichocephaltts affinis—certainly 
ca*.not have any importance assigned to them in this connection. The first of these was only 
found in one instance, the second was encountered in the fourth stomach in a few coses, while 
the third w'as present in the large bowel in eighteen cases, but in only six of these were the 
pararites numerous. The Strongjlus fllaria (white hair-worm) wtis present in thirty of the 
cases, and in eighteen of these the lungs were the seat of lesions that were presumably excited 
by it, and whi^ must have materially contributed to make the animal ill. Owners and 
shepherds did not kno>v what the deaths were due to, but they know from former experience 
of the disease that the lung worm” was not the cause. Furthermore, the most constant 
lesion in the disease which prevailed in the autumn was in the stoma* h, and the most constant 
symptom diairhom, and for neither of these could parasites present in the air passages be held 
responsible* 

The di^cove^y of the true cause of the disease is to be credited to the Veterinary UuRi^' 
authorities, who in the course of pobi»moriem researches, ascertained the presence in the 
fourth stomachy its mucous membrane and contents of hosts of ** small nematode worms.”/ 
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The tenu means that the worms belong to the new species fully described and illustrated in the 
printed report. The worms in question are so small that they may be easily overlooked, and 
indeed they are almost certain to be overlooked if the person making the ponUmwiem exami« 
nation relies upon a naked-eye inspection of the stomach and its contents. Even when present 
in thousands in tlie muddy contents of the stomach it is impossible to detect them with the 
naked eye, unless a very thin stratum of the liquid is examined, but they may be easily made 
out when a little of the contents or a scraping of the lining membrane of the stomach is sus¬ 
pended in water and examined in a flat-lK>ttomod glass dish. When taken from the stomach 
of a recently diseased animal they display active movement, but when putrefaction of the 
carcase sets in they soon die and shrivel up. If some time has elapsed since the animars death 
the worais are generally most numerous in the stomach contents. In the perfectly fresh 
stomach they are generally in tbt^ greatest number on the lining membrane, but even then they 
may bo present in hundreds in the liquid contents. Since it was announced at a meeting of 
Council of the Royal Agiicultural Society in November of last year that the cause'of 'the 
disease then prevalent among lambs was this hitherto undes(*ribed spocics of nematode worm 
in the fourth stomach, it was suggested that tl»is worm is merely nn immature form of the 
StTOngylus contortus, a well-known parasite, often noted to be tlie cause of epizootic‘*gastritis 
in lambs both in the United Kingdom and abroad. Prof(‘S8or McFa<lyean at some length in 
his report exposes the falsity <jf this idea, hut this phase of the stibject, though specially 
attmetive for scientists, has little interest for faimers. 

In reference to the medicinal tnsalment of diseased latnhs. Professor MeP'adyoan says:—It 
must he nductantly confessed that while the cause of this form of lamb diseases is plain 
enough, the ciirative treatment of it yet leaves much to bo desired. In ea(‘h of the three last 
autumns the afflicted wei'e treated with a variety of drenches, and so far as (ould 

h(‘ ascertained these were alwut equally unsuccessful in saving the lives of the lambs that 
M'cre already ill before treatment was begun. This is n(» reproa(*h to the veterinary surgeons, 
w'ho have an admitted difflotilty in killing internal parasites that are more resistant to poison 
than the animals that harbor them Advantage was taken of the opportunity presented by 
th(‘ poHt^morfem examinations made at the Veterinary College to test the killing ]>ower of some 
of the agents in common use against worm diseases in calves and lambs. The results of these 
exj>eriment« are (chujlatcd to give a shock to the confidence which ha.*? been hitherto pwtty 
generally placed in some of th(’ parasiticide.^ mention<*d. Turpentine is a sheet-anchor in the 
treatuient of diseases rraused by the round wonns, and there appears to he a considerable body 
of clinical evidence it its favor ; but it ha.< to be obst‘rve<l tloit in the strength of per cent, 
wuth milk it appeared to have no serious efleet on white thread worms (S. fUaria) that bad been 
immersed in the tw^elvc hours Even with double that strengtlj it biid no apparent effect after 
a two hours* exposure. In practice it would be impossible to ensure a two hour’s contact 
between worms in the stomach of a living sheep and a 5 per cent, solution of turpentine, 
b<‘cau.He of the ne(*e9sity of considerably diluting the terpentine fur administration and the 
rapid absorption that sets in as soon as it comes in contaid with the mucous membran(‘ of the 
stomach. It need hardly he pointed out that if the circumstances arc .so unfavorable for the 
ensuring of coutict hot w’ecu a sufficiently conctmtrated solution of turpentine and stomach 
worms, the difficulty is immensely greater in the case of parasites lodged in the bronchial tubes 
or lung tissues. 

Arsenic also appears to he a very weak parasiticide, simjo a twelve hours’ exposure to 
Fowler’s solution minted with forty times its hulk of water loft the white thread-worms still 
active. This represents a strength of Igr. in lOoxs., and a stronger solution could not in safety 
he kept in contact with the mucous membrane of the stomach for anything like twelve hours. 
Besides, it must ho mentioned that even undiluted Fowler’s solution f4gi‘.s. to loz. of liquid) 
did not kill stomach worms with a two hours* exposure, and loz. of Fowler’& solution is a 
poisonous dose for a lamb. 

Carbolic acid and i‘hloroform appc*ar to be much more injurious to adult nematode worms 
than turpentine or arsenic, hut. less active than lysol (a watery solution of tar oils). In each 
of the series of experiments a 1 per cent, solution of this substance in water proved fatal to 
worms in ten minutes, and since half a pint of such a solution may with safety bd given to a 
lamb of six months old, the experiments bold out strong hopes that lysol may ^rove valuable 
in the treatment of parasitic gastritis. It has to be observed, bovrever, that while the experi¬ 
ments discredit the employment of turpentine, arsenic, and carbolic acid in the treatment of 
animals already ill from hoose or parasitic gastritis, they do not prove that these agents aie value¬ 
less when repeatedly administered in safe doses to appiirenf ly healthy lambs as a preventive. For 
the cuTO of animals already ill an agent strong enough to kill the adult sexually mature worms 
is required, and there can be no doubt that the resistance which such worms offer to solutions 
timt are strong poisons to the host, is ascribable to the difflculty wdth which their chitinous 
integument is peneti*ated by the solutions. It is possible, however, that the younger worms 
when they are first taken into the stomach am more easily killed owing to their miving a thinner 
integument. Repeated doses of turpentine may thus be capable of preventing an attack of 
parasitio gastiitis, though powerless to cure it. 

Consideration is next given in the report to the means of prevention, w'hich is proverbially 
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better than a cure. The cause of the disease is, in the narrowest sense of the wordy the 
presence of the parasites described in the fourth stomach, but with circumstances that lavor 
the introduction of the worms into the alimentary canal. In the first place it must be under*^ 
stood that a single nematode worm, or oven several, would have no appreciable effect on the 
general health the lamb, because indefinite multiplication of the s^ies does not go oti 
within the body. A single impregnated female worm may produce thousands of eggs or 
embryos, hut these do not develop into mature individuals w'ithin the body, or serve there as 
the starting point of a new generation. They are passed out with the excrement, and after¬ 
wards, at an unnscertained stage of development, they may find their way into the stomach of 
another lamb. From this it will be obvious that the pamsites might be present in a flock for 
years without causing any deatlis, and without setting up any symptoms of illness. Such 
might he the case if the flock had a wide range of pasture, as that would reduce the chances 
of Sie parasites voided by affer it d animals finding their way in large numl)ei*s inf o the alimentary 
canal of animals then or at a later period put to graze on the same laud. But in p oportion 
as the number of sheep kept on a given area are increascsd the chances of the re-entrance 
of the parasites with food or water would be multiplied, and a point might thus be reached at 
which the majority of the flock would come to hai’bor worms in such numbers as would pro¬ 
duce the characteristic disease. It will he gathere<l fi-om w^hat has been slated that over¬ 
stocking plays a most important part in causing the disease. Fields on which a large number 
of lambs afiteted with the dieewise have been grazed are certain to be higbly contaminated, and 
lambs put to graze on such fields the following seastiu run great risk of infection. A striking 
illustration of this danger was afforded by a case in whi<*b only the ram Iambs on a particular 
farm suffered On inquiry it was found that the disease had been prevalent in the preceding 
autumn, and that the ram 1 'mbs had been grazed apart from the ewe lambs on a field in whujh 
the diseased lambs had been kept during the first outbreak. 

It has already been stated that the power of multiplication within the iKwly is limited, as 
the eggs or young worms produe^sd there are voided wi'h the excrement. It is equally impor¬ 
tant to know that no reproduction at all takes plat;e external to the body. The eggs or 
liberated embry^o become dispersed in the soil or find their way into w*ater and although they 
no doubt undergo a certain stage of d(‘velopment, they do not attain adult size or sexual 
maturity until they are taken into the stomacra. Their pow ers of existtmee must hfe sufficient 
to enable them to withstand considerable vicissitudes of weather ; but it is highly probable 
that they have a comparatively limited duration of life outside the biKly. It appears unlikely 
that Ihepe sexually immature parasites can maintain their oxisUucc for yeara in soil or water, 
and hence even badly contaminated soil would probably again be safe if sheeo were kefpt off t 
tor two or three years. One can only speculate regarding the efficacy of sucTb agents as lim e 
or salt when applied to the land with the object of killing the worms, but if the parasites ai ’e 
anything like so resistant in their earlier stages of development as they are when full grown, 
it IS difficult to believe that any chemical not absolutely destructive to the herbage could be 
relied on to kill the worms in the soil. 

i^arasitte Oaftro-enterUts in As already stated, an acute form of disease made 

its appearance among a previously healthy herd of cattle on a Yorkshire farm in 1879. 
Its introduction was imputed to a bull purchased in 1877 from a herd in which no cases 
of the disease heiinafter described were known to have occuru^ before or since the year 
1877. For a yem and a half after purchase this bull appeared to be in perfect he^th^ 
but in 187*> (which was a very wet year) he gradually develop«*d symptoms of disease, 
and in spite of treatment dieil in tne autumn. Iltiring his illness tlbe null was running 
in the p^tures with the cows. From that time the farm has never been free from the disease* 
The principal symptoms of the disease were diarrhma and gradual leas of condition. 
There was no cough, and the appetite was but little interfered with. As a rule, the 
animals continued to eat well up lo the very last. The majority of the beasts attacked were 
young animals, but when an older cow^ was attacked the courm^ of the disease always appeared 
to be more rapid than in the younger animals. Between 1880 and 1895 there did not appear 
to be any appreciable relationship betw'een the number of deaths and the wetness of the 
season. In January, 1896, two animals in the last stage of the disease were sent to the 
Royal Veterinary College in order that they might be submitted to ponUmwtm examination. 
After a few days* obsei-vation they were slaughtered, and in each case all the organs were 
found to be healthy save the fourtn stomach and the intestines. The main seat of disew 
was the fourth stomach, the lining membrane of which was inflamed. Microscopic examina¬ 
tion of the stomach w'all and contents brought to light the presenoe of numerous small round 
w(me of the species that must he held responsible for the long scries ol deaths of oatt)e op 
this farm. This worm, named Strongylua convolutus, from its tendency to c<dl itsell up in 
the mucous membrwe, had occasioned losses of mittle in Germany in 1890. The treatment 
there of affected animals comprised the isolation of all purging, a liberal diet, and hi-wool}}* 
doses of turpentine. It is necessary to explain that although the is not contairious ixk 

the ^nary sense of the word, still it may communicated to healthy cattle hy graaing theui 
on the MUM paetttn with deceaoed animals, since the dunit ct the latter nuit coBteiii hine 
numhers of egge or embt 70 e. During the whole of thetime the dieeaae 0^ 
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Ex^lish farm ita nature remained obscure, and in no single case did the treatment adopted 
sumoe to effect a cure, althougb sometimes the progress of the disease appeared to be checked 
for a period of some mouths. In 1895 it was recommended that the apparently healthy cattle 
should also be treated with turpentine once a month. That treatment was carried out during 
the year, but in spite of it no fewer than eighteen animals died in 1896, the turpentine 
ap^ring to be powerless to effect a cure when once the disease had made some headway. In 
addition to the two cows slaughtered for post-moitem examination, four of the apparently 
hopeless cases were sent to the college for experimental treatment. One of these died, or, 
more strictly speaking, was killed when at the point of death, from the disease. Another 
made considerable progress towards improvement, and was killed to ascertain the condition of 
the stomach aftar treatment with lysol, and the two others are still under observation. 
Regarding the results of the experimental treatment, it would be premature to speak at 
present. 


Watervale, February 7. 

Present—Messrs. S. Solly (in chair), H. Beck, W. Smith, E. Leithbridge, E. 
Treloar, and E. E. Sobels (Hon Sec.). 

Branch Show.—I t wa.s decided on account of the dry season, and the 
consequent poorness of produce, not to hold the annual fruit, flower, and 
produce show this year. 

OpHTHAnwriA. —Members reported prevalence of bad eyes amongst the 
cattle, principally milch cows, of the district. The eyes run badly at first, then 
a white film appears over the ball of the eye, considerably impairing the sight, 
and later on inflammation sets in. [Bathe the eyes twice a day with 4oz8. of 
tincture of opium in a quart of w'ater. If possible, keep the animal in the 
shade, and, if milch cows, keep a damp cloth over the eyes, and moisten it 
occasionally.— Gen. Sec.]_ 


Appila-Yarrowie, February 4, 

Present—Messrs. J. H. Bottrall (Chairman), J. M. Grant, J. W. F. Hill, 
J. O'Connell, W. Stacey, P. Lawson, H. Klemm, and two visitors. 

Wheat Experiments.— Mr. O’Connell reported as follows on experiments 
with different varieties of wheat, sown between May 27 and June 8:— 
Dart’s Imperial, yield per acre 18|cwts. hay and lObush. wheat weighing 01 Jibs, 
to bushel; Australian Wonder, 23cwt8. hay, lljbush. grain, weight 60|lbs.; 
Early Para, 27cwt8. hay, 13biish. grain, weight 04Jibs.; King’s Solid Straw, 
20|cwts,hay, 9bu8h. grain, weight 62Jll)s.; Medea, 31cwts. hay, 12bu8h. grain, 
651bs. weight; Baart, 24|cwt8. hay, 13Jbush, grain, 04Jibs, weight; White 
Tuscan, 26Jcwt!». hay, lObush. grain, 02Jlbs. weight; White Naples, 17fcwt8. 
hay, lOJbush. grain, 64lbs. weight; Zealand, lOiewts. hay, lljbush. grain, 
63flb8. weight; Allora, 21 jewts. hay, 12|bush. grain, 01 Jibs, weight. He 
considered !l^rly Para the best all-round wheat, and Medea best for hay, 
Allora broke down badly, and Australian Wonder was hard to thrash and clean, 
with small dark grain. The returns would have been heavier but for heavy 
winds and the ravages of sparrows. Mr. Stacey stated that he had got a return 
of three bags per acre from King’s Rust-resistant wheat, while Rattling Jack 
alongside only gave 7ibush. He strongly recommended the former wheat for 
hay, but not for milling unless mixed with other wheats. It weighed 64lb8, to 
the bushel. 

Manuriko. —Mr. Stacey reported having put in ninety-three acres with the 
drill, eighty-five acres being manured with bonedust. The manured portion, 
which was cut for hay, did not give a better return than the unmanured* 
though it looked as if it would have yielded more grain. He found he could 
easily drill in twenty-five acres per day, and believed it would pay to drill the 
eeed in without manure. About fifteen miles from his fam, bonedust had 
given splendid results this season. 
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Stock Complaint.— The Chairman referred to prevalence of the disease 
common amongst their stock during past few years. More cattle had died 
recently from the complaint, and on being examined the gall was found to be 
very much enlarged and the lungs much inflamed. 


Koolunga, February 3. 

Present—Messrs. T. B. Butcher (Chairman), J. Sandow, 11. Palmer, J. 
Butterfield, W. T. Cooper, R. Jackson, J. Jones, W. Ballinger, J. Button, 
G. Pennyfield (Hon. Sec), and two visitors. 

CoNFKRENCL OF BRANCHES. —It was decided to co-operate with Pine 
Forest Branch in holding a Conference of Northern Y.P. Branches, at Alford, 
on March 23. 

Field Thtal. —It was decided to try to arrange for a field trial of seed and 
manure drills in the district at an early date. 


Naracoorte, February 12. 

Present—Messrs. O. Hunt (Chairman), D. Mclnnes, S. Schinckel, J. Wynes, 
H. Buck, and R. U. Paris (Hon. Sec.). 

South-Eastern Confekknce.— Several members promised to attend 
Annual Conference of South-Eastern Brunches at Bordertown, on March Ifl, 
and Mr. Paris promised to prepare a paper on “Payment for Milk by Results.’* 

Drilling and Manuring. —An interesting discussion took place on paper 
on this subject, read at previous meeting by Mr. Smith. The Chairman said 
one advantage of the drill was in the .saving of seed and manure. Mr. (Whittle- 
borough told him tliat in the Neuarpar district he invariably got good results 
from the use of various phosphatic manures. Mr. Buck said that guano which 
received no rain when put on the crop did not nearly give such good results 
as when rain fell on it. Mr. Wynes said that the drill, no doubt, saved a con¬ 
siderable amount of seed. He had inspected crop manured wdth Thomas 
phosphate, which was no better than the nnmanured crop adjoining. 

Improvement of Stock. —Mr. Mclnnes read a paper on this subject, of 
which the following is the substance :— 

Excepting sheep, which are improving every y«ir, our farm stCH^k hive very much 
deteriorated diwing the past few years. This is very largely due to th«* im) of worthless sires. 
To improve our stock we must obtain the sen’icos of well-bred sires, and mate them with 
suitable females. It is the purity of the sire that improves the stock, as all outward 
appearances come from him, and the internal purity from the dam. Never use a cross-bred 
sire. How ofttm you see breeders when they want a sire look at a few pounds in the price. 
It is a serious mistake trying to save a shilling and lose pounds, for remember “ like begets 
like.” When I say never use a cro«>s-bred sire, do not think I do not believe in cross-bred 
stock, for 1 do; but not in sires, for you never saw' a cross-bred sire make much of a name for 
himself. Every breeder cannot become a stud breeder, because you cannot lot your stud sire 
amongst cioss-bied dams. If yon do, when he goes back to his pure dams, he may taint the 
stock and undo what took years to do, How' often do some people say breeding goes in at the 
mouth. They are sadly in error. If you have not the breeding }OU cannot make an animal 
look {uiylhing. You can stuff as much as you like down a scrubbt^r, and it will never look 
anything. It does not cost any more to feed a well-bred animal than it does a scrubber, and 
you will have something for your trouble, and l»e able to compete in any market. Every 
breeder who buys a pure-bred sire for service for himself is doing himself a good turn and a 
great deal for his country. New markets are oneiiing up in strange lands; therefore let us try 
and improve our stock as our forefathers have done, 

A short discussion followed. The Chairman said that heavy draught horses 
were not required for farm work in this district, and members agreed with the 
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Chairman that the lighter horses were more suitable. Members were of the 
opinion that so long as the council allowed bulls to run on the commonage 
there was no use trying to breed good cattle. 

E.YHiBiTs. —Mr, Buck tabled good specimen of watermelon, which was duly 
sampled- I’he Chairman showed good specimen of skinless barley. 


Onetree Hill, February 4. 

Present—Messrs. J. Bowman (Chairman), F. Bo’wman, G. Bowman, F. 
Barritt, and J. Clucas (Hon. Sec.). 

Foddeb Plants. —Mr. Barritt recommended the cultivation of tree lucern 
on an acre or two of sandy soil. He had heard several speak favorably of it 
as a fodder, and it was besides worth) the attention of beekeepers. Mr. G. 
Bowman said it was doing well in several places in the district. Tamarisk 
(Tamarix gallica) also grew very readily on sandy land, and provided a fair 
quantity of fodder which stock became fond of. Mr. Barritt said he knew from 
experience that milch cows fed upon tamarisk shoots did well, Lucern was 
also recommended for sowing in dry districts. Members wished to know best 
time to sow seed of tree lucern. [The best time to sow seed is in the warm 
w'eather in sheltered position. Seed may be sown now with fair prospect of 
success.— Gen, Sec.J. 

C’ovEKiNo Hay.stacks.— (’onsidcrablc discussion took place on the covering 
of haystacks. Mr. Barritt said he had been experimenting wdth new wheat 
bags slit open and sewn together in handy sized covers, also with wheat cloth. 
The former got a good coating of tar, and the latter was well painted with 
boiled oil and beeswax. He believed each would last for several years, and 
would consequeutly prove more economical than thatching with straw, under 
which tons of hay were often damaged. These covers would also be convenient 
in cases of emergency, such as covering the stack in coui-sc of construction 
should rain come on. A surface of 160 sq. yds, could be covered at a cost of 
about £4. 

Poultry. —Mr. Barritt advised fannei's to utilise their stubble for the 
j>oultry. Temporary shelters could easily be provided, and with a good supply 
of water they will do well. Thu water supply could be regulated by means of 
an oilcan filled with water and turned mouth under upon a shallow trough. By 
inserting a thin w*edge to give the can a slight tilt an automatic flow of water 
could be effected, and would last for several days. 


Gladstone, February 6. 

Present—Messrs. J. Tonkin ((’hairman), J. H. Iluncllc, E. Matthiesson, 
J. Shephard, C. Gallasch, J. King, T. Hortin, W. A. Wornum, B. Griffiths, J. 
Brayley, J. G^lasch, E. Coe, and J. Milne (Hon. Sec.). 

Crops. —The Chairman reported his crops averaged 6bush. per acre, that 
manured with jewt. Thomas phosphate per acre being no better than the 
unmanured. Mr. King averaged 9bu8h. to lObush. and 1 ton of hay per acre. 

Baling Hay, —Mr. Matthiesson called attention to Professor Lowrie’s state- 
ment, that at the Royal Agricultural Society’s trial in England a hay-baling 
machine baled 63 tons of new hay at a cost for power and labor of 6d. per ton. 
Members who had seen the baling machine at Booyoolie at work this season were 
of opinion that it could not be done for less than 10s. per ton, and the price 
quoted by Professor l<owrie was misleading. 
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Pakming. —Mr. King read a pa|>er on “ Farming: Past, Present, and 
Future,’’ as follows :— 

Tn the past farming has been carried on in a very slovenly way. When the land was 
new and clean farmers ploughed, atiarifiod, and some only harrowed in their croi^, with 
the result that, in a few years the land became very dirty, and only gave very indiifeirexit 
crops. Farmers found that they would have to alter their way of farming, and for some 
years they have mostly put in only fallow ground that has been lying out for one or more 
years, and it pays much better, although they may not have so much under cultivation, 
it seems a g^eat pity that we should have so much landljung idle for nearly twelve months 
in bare fallow : but T admit that it is far better tlian the old way of raking and scraping 
in all wc could, fallow or no fallow. With the help of the seed and manure drill we will 
be able to still further improve our way of farming, by fallowing only half as much as wo 
intend putting under crop nc'xt season , the other half to either plough up stubble or leave 
alone, and by using from Icwt. to 2cwt^ of artiti<*ial manim' p<‘r acre the result would be as 
good a crop or bettor (very dry seasons excepted) than we generally get off late fallow, 
and then we should have that much more land to run sheep or other stock on, and by 
feeding down the paddocks we intend putting under crop next year we nefjd not lot many 
seeds of wild oats, &c., be shod on the land, so as to keep same as clean as possible. Our 
paddocks are far too large at present, as very often on tlic part of the jwiddoek we are 
ploughing the sheep will not stay, going away from the toams or to where the feed is 
sweeter, whereas if the paddocks were only one-third to half tlic size we could make the 
sheep stey near the teams and ((at off’ the food, instead of ploughing it in, as wc often do 
now. By using the drills and manures we will gradually improve our land so that we will 
be able to keep more stock, as the manure will show' for years in the crops and feed. By 
putting the seed in with the drill wc can either horse-hoe it or by only cross-harrowing 
we can kill a lot of weeds, as on account of the wheat being in the h<dlows and the weeds 
on the ridges w^e do not pull up much wheat, but a good many weeds. Harrowing 
also improves the ground by keeping it from cracking so much wh(?n the drj' wwjathor 
sots in. It checks the weeds more than it does the wheal, and gives the latter a 
better chan(;e to get ah(»ad. We will have to use the sheaf binders more in the 
future, and either use the steam thrasher or header more. ITiey will com(‘ very 
much more into use in a few years than they havci betm in the past, as by cutting our 
crops so much earlier we do not run nearly as many risks as by leaving it for a stripper. 
If one only walks over ground that has been cut with a binder and then walks over that 
which has been stripped you can hardly find any' shed grains after the binder, whereas 
after the stripper there is nearly' always from one up to several bushels f)or acre shed out 
and wasted. By using the binder we can atari from a week to a fortnight earlier than 
with the stripper, and then we have the straw and chaff’, which is estimated to contain 70 

r eent. to 80 per cent nutriment of hay, which would feed a lot of stock; and again, 
using the thrasher and binder we (an go in for more rotation of crops by growing oats 
and barley, which certainly is a change after so much wheat, if not a very great change. 
The binder also cleans the ground very much hotter than the stripper. One has only to 
go and look at a piece of ground that has boon cut several times for hay, and you will see 
that which has been cut with the binder is by far the cleanest. The binder will also (dear 
most of the weeds, such as sheep weed, mustard or wild turnip, &c., which, I am sorry to 
say, has become very plentiful tliis last few years. Now, 1 think our horses cost us too 
mu(]h to feed (jvery y'oar. Asa rule we use from fifty acres to 100 acres of our <jrop every 
year to food our working stock, which t think is far too much. I think by using, say, 
from 30 per (lent. to 50 per l ent. straw chaffed w'ith our hay (oat straw preferred) wc could 
fecid our horses much cheaper. This year 1 used from 40 per cent, to 50 per cent, straw 
for my own horses (some oaten straw, hut mostly wheaten), and they have done more work 
with lam bran, jiollard, or crushed stuff than over before, and looked bettor at the end of 
the season, having put in over 800 acres of crop besides doing a lot of fallowing. I do not 
think I used more than 40 tons to 50 tons of hay and about 30 tons of straw as bad as the 
season has been, whereas one of my neighbors told me they had used alioat 100 tons of hay 
(the farm is about the same size as mine, only they have not so much under crop, but have 
done more fallowing and done it better than over before). We may have to use a little 
more bran and pollard ur crusbod stuff’ by using so much straw, but it woidd be much 
cheaper all the same. 1 have thought for a go<m many years that males would be much 
cheaper to keep than hors(^«, especially in our northern and drier districts, as they at© so 
much hardier than horses and would stand hard times much iKitter. No doubt the better 
you feed the mule the more work he would do. Tlie following clipping was taken from a 
pajpor:—** At a sale at Trundle, near Keilor, Victoria, the stock farm of thelat© Mr. 
Edward Wilscaj, one of the projjrietors of the Argm, more than ninety mules were du^bse;} 
of. The finest Egyptian, Spanish, and French stallion asses had been procured at heavy 
cost, and mules from 16 hands to 17 hands high bad been bred. Hr. wiliKm foresaw w 
demand that has been so slow in arising, but it has remained for others to reap Iram 14# 
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sowIngB.'’ Now, I think if we could breed mules that height they would do more work 
than our best farm horses and live much longer; consoquently we would not want to breed 
so many every year as we do with horses, and w© would have less young stock to keep. 
What we want is for someone with money to take mule-breeding up, or else import 
stallions so that we could breed them ourselves, and I feel sure that in a few years there 
would be more mules on our farms than horses, as we would find them much cheaper to 
keep for the amount of work they would do than horses. 


Cherry (Hrdens, February 8. 

Present—Messrs. E, Wright (Chairman), R. Gibbins, J. Choate, G. Brumby, 
C. Lewis, J. Richards, S. Potter, T. Jacobs, G. Hicks, J. Metcalf, C. Ricks 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Exhibits. —The Hon. Sec. tabled samples of Kaffir corn and sorghum 
grown on dry hill slopes without irrigation, also sample of ensilage of good 
quality. He also showed cuiTant grapes and plums grown on steep hill sides, 
the soil being ironstone gravel over stiff clay. 

CoNPERExcE.—Delegates were appointed to attend Conference of Southern 
Branches at Strathalbyn on March 31. 


Boothby, February 7. 

Present—Messrs. J. T. Way (Chairman), R. M. B. Whyte, T. Sims, A. 
Turnbull, M. Leonard, J. A. Foulds, and G. T. Way (Hon Sec,). 

Change of Seei> —Some discussion took place on letter from Lipson 
Branch, suggesting exchange of seed wheat between the different Branches of 
the Bureau. Members agreed as to the benefits of an occasional change of 
seed, but the distance they would have to cart their seed from the neare.st port 
(thirty miles each way) would be in the way of the members doing anything in 
the matter. 

Water Conservation. —Considerable discussion took place on this subject, 
the outcome of which was that Mr. Sims promised to prepare a paper on a 
water scheme for the district. 

Hon. Sbc. —Mr. R. M. B. Whyte was appointed Hon. Sec,, rice Mr. G. T. 
Way, w^ho resided his position. 

Exhibit. —Mr. Sims tabled peculiar cluster of almonds, a dozen or moi*e 
fruits growing closely together on a small branch. On the tree from which 
this was picked there was a number of similar clusters. 


Mundoora, February 4. 

Present—Messrs. J. Blake (Chairman), T. Watt, J. Loveridge, W. Atkinson, 
N. J. Francis, W. Aitchisoii, W. I^ngmire, W. J. Shearer, T, Haines, A. 
McDonald, G. Haines, A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Sec.), J. Harford (Port 
Broughton Branch), and five visitors. 

Conference. —Delegates were appointed to attend Conference of Northern 
Yorkers Peninsula Branches, to be held at Alford on March 23. 

Manuring. —Mr. Harford gave an instructing address on this subject, 
explaining various matters connected with the formation of soils, their exhaus¬ 
tion by constant removal of some of their most important constituents, and the 
consequent necessity for replacing ihem by means of fertilisers. He tabled 
samples of superphosphate, Thomas phosphate, bonedust, guano, &c., and 
pointed out the v^ues of the different manures, their origin, &c. He showed 
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that by careful analysis it had been proved that 1)0 per cent, of the constituents 
of the wheat crop were obtained from the air; consecpiently a small allowance of 
fertiliser i>ut into the soil had a marked result. A hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Harford for his address, which was greatly appreciated by the 
members. 


Port Lincoln, February 18. 

Present—Messrs. 8. Valentine (Chairman), G. E. Goode, J. Telfer, W. Laid- 
law, W. Hutcherson, and J. Anderson (Hon. Sec.). 

Bee-keeping. —Mr. Goode read the following paper: — 

Ar^ Framt Ihrrs Bitter than Bojfs ^ 

Many people think when they have got a kerosino ca8(‘ ami lined a swarm of hees in it, 
that they have done all that is re quired of them until the linio comes when the box is full 
and they w'ish to take thi* honey oiit for their own use. The usual method of doing so is, 
as you all know, to turn the full box upside down, jilace an empty one on top, and then 
with two sticks drum on the sides to drive thi‘ poor distracted hecs into the iipiwr box, 
there to make a frt^sh start for themstdvob on nothing 

But the cruelty of the system does not end hero, for, as we all know, thii bees have left 
behind them in the brood combs many hundreds of young lases in an unhatchod state, for 
a good colony is always provided with a sufficient supply of sealed or uusisaled brood to 
keep their numbers uj). 'nicse th(‘ so-callt'd beekeeper ruthlessly destroys, thinking the 
bees will soon build more eomb and start again. So they will, provided in tlieir late nuigh 
treatment their queen has had tht‘ good fortune to es(yip<* drow^ning in th<‘ hum\v, 
unavoidably set running in the process of (‘utting the c ombs out But is it fan to the bees 
to give them the shoek of being driven out of their well-filled home, and obliging them te 
start building fresh eombs and rearing fresh broo»l ? So^le wull say, how' is it to be 
prevented r The ohject of this paper is to giv<* a f(*w' hints as t(» how it is to be preventtjd, 
and to point out a few advantages of tlu' bar frame o\er tht' box hive 

In the frames each comb is built separately in a wooden frame. The advantiigo of 
this is that eaeh comb ( un bo taken out of tlie hive at any time, either (or the purpose of 
examination or for oxtraeting the honey. If for the latter purjmse the bees can be gently 
brushed back into the hi\e with a stiff feather or soft brush, and on a fine sunny day, if 
care is used, the bec^s do not resent this in the least. C^ure must be taken not to move the 
frame too suddenly w’hon lifting it out, or p*rk it in any w'ay. It can la reinov<?d, and the 
bees lirushed off, the comb unca]>]>ed, put m tin* extractor, tlic honey dniivn out all in 
about ten minutes, and the enijity comb returned to tlie hive without the loss of a single 
bee. They will then start filling the empty comb again with honey, and the oi)eiation (‘an 
be repc'atod again in a f(‘w days, as the bees have no loss of time in building fresh comb. 
Tlic hoBoy is stored in two or thifa* combs on each side uf the liivi*, the brood comb being 
always in the centre. There is therefon* no ne(‘d when extraeting the honey to disturb 
the brood combs at all, 

I'o ensure straight combs being Imilt foundation comb is used, either in strips c.allod 
starters or in full slu'cls. I would recommend th(‘ latter as the best. Foundation comb 
is made of thin sheets of heesw'ax, stamped exactly the same siz(‘ as the cells built by the 
bees themsclv(’8. This being fastem‘d securely to the toji bar of th(‘ frame, compels the 
bees to build eaeh comb pi'rfoctly straight and separate irom (jach other. The boos take 
very readily to it, and J have seen them fill ten frames in a fortnight, and within a month 
havt‘ a crate of tw’enty-eight lib. section boxes filled and capped. 

It is not advisable to fill all the frames with full sheets of foundation comb stamped 
with cells of worker size, as the bees could not then raise any drones, which woula bo 
against them in the evtnt of their (jucen dying. But a good plan is to have a comer or 
two for the bees to build m some of the* brood frames, and this Uioy will buihl in colls of 
the drone size. One |»f the advantages of this kind of hive is that you C 4 in prevent your 
hive being ov<>rruii with drones, and another is that in the event of the bees losing their 
queen you can mahjrially assist them in getting another. You can also at any time 
as(;ertain if tlur(‘ is any dis(‘as(? or pest in your hives, and take measures to free them from 
it, wliich is almost impossibie with tin* b«»x hivij 

Young swarms are vtry easily put into the hives. Of course you have tlio hive all 
ready, with the frames In their jilaces, that is each bar ^in. from the other, and the 
sheets of foundation well fixed in them. Place the hive on the ground close to whom 
the swarm is hanging on the branch of a tree, or wherever it may have settled; get ah 
empty liox and shake the bees olf into it, just as you would into the box hive; spread » 
rtieet of newsi>aper or a cloth in front of the new hive, having plenty of room at the 
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entrance, then shako the bees out of tlie box on to tho cloth or paper; V>rush a few of the 
>)oos into the entrance with a featlu^r, and in a few seconds you will see them all moving 
quietly in tho full width of tho ontmnee. 1 always try to find the queen and lifting her 
gently by the wings place her just within the hive, and then there is a rush among the 
bees to got in after her. Boos can also be transferred from box hives to bar frames at any 
time of the year, but this is a branch of the business needing a much longer explanation 
than 1 can give to-night. 

All the ordinary work needed (^an be done on nice bright days, during a man’s dinner 
lioilr, or between 11 and 2 o’clock in tlic day is the best time for w^orkiiig. Anyone 
that can handle boos quietly will find their work made much easier by using the frame 
hive, and the study of tlie habits of bees a very interesting one, whfjn they can, by the use 
of the frame hives, find out all th(*y ivish to know, and handle the bees with ease at any 
time, which is impossible with the box hive. 

But I would warn all who are much afraid of bees or any who would not be likely to 
give them tho aiteution required not to try them, for a neglected frame hive is very much 
worse than an ordinary box, and if once the combs get stuck together, or through neglect 
th<' top gets listened d(»wn, I pity the one who tries to do anything with it, hut a little 
attention will lead to further knowledge and providi’ anyone who cares for it with a very 
pleasant and well as profitable ocimpation, and tho work can be done by (‘-hildron if they 
havt' the iiicUnutiou for it, as no lifting of full boxes is required. 


Calca, February 12. 

IVesent—Messrs. »lames Bowman (Chairman), W. Wilcott. A. NewboUl, J. E. 
Dinsclnle, F. W. Freeman, J. Bowman, I). P. Thomas (Hon. See.), and two 
visitors. 

Pt.otjoiiino ScBiin Land. —Considerable discussion took place on the depth 
to plough scrub land. Mr. Wileott would plough not more than 3in. deep the 
first year and 4in after. The .seed did not germinate well on new land unless 
jiloughed .shallow, and if they went deeper at any time tlian 4in. they would, in 
this district, turn uj> tlie marly limestone, which had a bad effect. He found 
that by ploughing 4in. de<»p, sowing the seed, and then scarifying it in he got 
better returns than from any other method. Most of the members agreed with 
Mr. Wileott; but Mr, Xewdiold advocated deep ploughing the first year, so as 
to mix the ashes thoroughly with the soil, and break up the roots, w^hich would 
otherwise take the moisture from the crop. Members were unanimous in the 
opinion that April and May w'ere the best months for sowing wheat on scrub 
land in tliis district. Considerable difference of opinion existed as to the best 
wheats, Steinwedel meeting with much opposition on account of its liability to 
shake out. Rattling Jack and Purple Straw' were mostly favored, wdiile White 
Tuscan was recommended by some. 

Seed F^xperlment. —Several members reported on results of experiments 
w'itb Bureau seeds, but the dry season w'as against good results, especially wdth 
grasses and vegetables, which generally failed. Dart’s Imperial wheat did 
fairly well, but Budd's Rust-resistant was very inferior. 


Mount Oambier, February 12. 

Present—Messrs. J. Umpherston (Chairman), A. J. Wedd, 1). Norman, sen., 
Stock Inspector Williams, T. Edwards, W. Barrows, W. Mitchell, J. (/. Ruwoldt, 
J. Bowd, M. C. Wilson, and E. Lewis (Hon, Sec.). 

Conference.— It was decided to ask the Tatiara Branch to postpone the 
date of the annual conference of South-Eastern Branches until some time in 
April, as March 16th was too early to suit this district. 

, Manorks. —Several members reported no benefit noticeable from use of 
Reliance manure, 'lliomas phosphate, and superphosphate, Mr. Ruwoldt found 
the p(»rtion treated with honedust stood the heat better than the rest of the 
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manured and also the unmanured crops; otherwise there was no difference 
between them. Mr. Barrows had better results from use of new lime than 
fi-om Thomas or superphosphate. The dry season had had a most unfavorable 
effect on "the manures. Mr. Wedd said he used some guano from Holloway's 
Cave in a wet season and had most favorable returns, but used m a dry season 
it had no effect. Mr. Barrows saw no benefit from use of Kangaroo Island 
guano this past season. 

Exhibits.— Mr. Edwards tabled sample of guano obtained from a d^osit 
containing many tons. It was decided to get this analysed. Mr. Wilson 
showed larva of moth, supposed to be the codlin moth. Mr. Williams said this 
was another moth, name unknown. Mr. Wilson also showed specimen of 
teazel, which Mr. Bowd said he had growing in his gardmi, and which he found 
difficult to eradicate. 


Angaston, February 19, 

Present—Messrs. 11. Player (Chairman), A. Friend, A. Sibley, W. Sage, 
F. Salter, M. Andrew, P. Radford, J. Vaughan, and E. S. Matthews (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Officers. —Messrs. R. Player, F. Salter, and E. S. Matthew^s were re-elected 
Chairman, Vice-chairman, and Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year. 

Paver.—M r. E. Salter forwarded a paper on “Notes on Agriculture in 
England," of which the following is the substance:— 

While lately on a visit to England I notitjod some matters in connection with agriculture 
and grazing tliat might be of interest and use to the members of this Bureau. 

The soil is good, but not rich, and, as far as I had an opportunity of observing, it is 
principally a loam, which is easily worked. 

The average yield of wheat throughout England is about d0bu»h. What makes the gimt 
difference between our yield and theirs i-i, pr ncipally, climate and rainfall. Not only does 
nature favor England in this way, but the cloudy sky that prevails so much, even in summer, 
protects all vegetation from injury by heat, and lessens evaporation. The absence of these 
conditions is out of our power to remedy, but the enjoyment of them would not entirely account 
for the splendid average wheat crop in England as comparted with ours. 

A farmer whom I visited told me that ho expected a letum of 40bufth, to the acre, and that 
a neighbor adjoining, from equally good soil, would only reap 10bu»h. The sole explanation 
was the difference in manuring and cultivation of the soil. 

A member of this Bureau related a similar instance in his own experience in this colony. He 
stripped 16 bu 8 b. to the acre, and a neighbor, whose property was only divided from his by a 
(ioveinment road, reaped no more than Obash. 

TITien in Herefordshire, which is a fertile and Inmutiful county, 1 had an opiKirtuuity of 
visiting two farms, and spent some time with the h^ssees. 

On one of these properties the area was 250 acres, for which the rentol was 50s. pvnr acre. 
That you may judge what he ^t for this consideration, 1 may say that the land was good 
and nearly all arable. It was divided by hedges into fields of from one to forty aems. The 
landlord had a few years since built his tenant a two-storied dwelling house at a cost of 
£ 1,000, and the stables, byres, bams, pigstyes, &c, 1 should estimate would cost another £ 1,500. 
This rental of £375 is a goodly sum to raise. In reference to return the tenant told me tW 
be calculated on rent, cultivation, manuring, seed, &c., costing him £6 per aero; but he aimed 
to make a return of £10 per acre; which he could do in favorable seasons, and this would 
leave him a good profit. If he got no more than a return of £7 10s. per acre he only realist 
a livelihood. His profits in good years would he £626, which is a very nice addition to a 
farmer*6 capital to make in one year. 

The course of the seasons does not run evenly in England, and my friend complained that 
the three past years had been unpropitious. In 1894 there was too much rain; in 1896 and 
1896 too little. Last year was a good season. 

The Herefordshire fanner whose holdings I inspected combines grazing with agriculture—" 
indeed from what he told me, I should think it was the largest hall of his bustness. He had 
six well-bred cows which had been carefully selected from his own sto^k for their wilkm# 
qualitieg and carcass. He kept Shropshire Down sheep, and among his little flock of 100 
were one-year wethers, fat lambs, and breeding ewes. He sold his prime fat stock at about 
9d. per lb. Mutton and beef were the same price, except tW an estimate for the value of 
wool was made when sheep were sold Inferior meat was Uniy wjrth abimt fid. per pout^ 
Toang bullocks are kept till about three years dd. 
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I leamt that tho piiee of good farm horses is from £40 to £00 each. Fat bullocks £30 and 
upwards; some yearling wethers weighing about Odlbs., and prime, he valued at 42s. 

Like all good iBngltsh fanuem this onf3 had a legular rotation of crops. 1 Mked him if there 
was a “ Parmer’s Manual ” that would l>e a guide to funuers here. He said, “ No,” and if 
there was one it would be of no use, because everyone has to be guided by experience and the 
nature of the country. If he took a farm ten miles from his present holding he would have to 
learn from experience how to treat the soil, what C/rops to grow, and how to rotate them. 

The hay harvest had just been gathered. 1 had noticed it in the fields on our railway 
journeys all through the country, and wondered what value such brown-colored bush hay (as 
we should call it) could have. In England wheat'and oat crops are never cut for hay, w of 
it is made from natural and artificial grapses. It rained about eveiy two or three days during 
the hay harvest, and I wondcri*d how it could be saved. I found that the dampness did not 
do it serious damage when in the fields, and that when partially dried tbe hay is stacked, it 
then heats, and during tho process loses all its green color. Tho farmer watches his stacks to 
8(}e that they do not get too hot, in which case the crop has to be unstticked; but with 
experience this can generally be avoided. The heat of the stack is tested by thrusting a long 
{minted iron rod into the middle of it. 

English hay has none of the sweet sniell we enjoy, but nevertheless lias a nice inviting savor 
that one could imagine would be very' attractive to animals. 

1 visited another farm of about the same area. It is beautifully situated near Kernes 
Bridge, on the Wye. The rent paid for thi.s, too, was 30s. per acie, with even better dwelling 
and fanu buildings. Nearly all the figure^ and pri< es I have quoted were endorsed by this 
farmer. From v'hat I learned incidentally good farm land is worth from £20 to £30 per 
acre in England. Farm laborers are piiid at the rate of from i2s. to if)H. per week, and bo^ 
and lodge themselves. No class of labor seems to be so badly paid as this. The consequence 
is that the best hands gravitate to the cities w'here 20s. to 248. is the remuneration for unskilled 
workmen. 

Agriculture in England has passed through a crisis owing to the great dix)^ of late years in 
the price of wheat, and the farmer has had to get his labor as cheapo as possible. 

I attended a fortnightly sale of stock where three auctioneers «old fat and store cattle, sheep, 
lambs, and pigs. Prices weiv, for good lambs, 26a.; Shropshire Oowm ewes, 448.; calves, 
up to £4. One I saw sold for this price w as about ten weeks old, but extra good quality. 
Pigs, alw)ut 40lbs. live weight, sold for from 268. to 30s. Pork is cheaper than mutton. This 
sale gave me a good opportunity of seeing a large number of fanners. They w'ere a fine halo 
lot of men, and w’^ere dressed in a way that spoke of vrell-to-do circumstances. In conversation 
with them they confirmed what I have staled previously, and I also learned that in some 
places rents for grazing land ranged as low as from fis. to ISs per acre. Doubtless these 
lands were of inferior qimlity. I nad not much opportunity of gaining information about our 
frozen meat trade with England, hut was surprised to find that it liad «o little effect in bring¬ 
ing down the prices of meat grown there. 1 was told by the trade that imported meat from 
the colonies was retailed at about 6d, per lb., and consumers say that the reason it is not more 
generally used is that it has lost much of the natural flavor by the freezing. * 

One thing that attracts the notice* of the* Australian in England’s farms is that all the cattle 
ho sees are well bred, and generally a distinct bret‘d. The same with sheep. Lincolns and 
Leicesters are to be seen such as do their names credit, hut tho Shropshire Downs are evidently 
the favorite just now. Farm horses are usually a credit to their owners. 

All the members of this Bureau know that keeping the best dairy and grazing stot'k and 
constantly culling the inferior animals lue^ln« gam. It is a lesson, however, not generally 
learned, or if learned is not aete<i upon by our farmers. In our leading indiistrios we are now 
brought into competition with producers in the same lines in other parts of the world, and 
must not have any bandic 4 ip 8 that can be removed, or we shall be pushed out of the contest 
and give our share to others who desen^e it better. 


Clarendon, February 10. 

Present—Mesertt. A. Harper (Chairman), J, Wright, W. Spencer, J. (’hap- 
mau, W. A. Morphett, J. Spencer, J. Piggott, A. L. Morphett (Hon. Sec.), and 
one visitor. 

JjsasET Bull. —It was decided that the charge for service of the Govern¬ 
ment Jersey bull under control of the Branch should be 6$. per head. 

CoNFEEBNCB.—Several members promised to attend the Conference of 
Southern Branches to be held oti MaxA 31, at Strathalbyn. 
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Hokse-bkekding. —Mr. W. Giles, of Morphett Vale, read an interesting 
essay on “ The of which the following are the principal points:— 

Afier paying a well-dcseived tribute to the general usefulness of the horse in all civilised 
countries, he proceeded to observe that man practices, almost unrostiainod, active cruelties and 
many unwitting enormities, upon this faitb^l animal, which is said to be constantly deterio¬ 
rating and becoming more and more subject to disease and premature death. It has been 
averred that horse-breeding will not pay, and this is true unless the breeder tries to produce 
something better than is generally found in the market. It is a very rare thing to see a really 
good horse offered in the Adelaide market for sale. Most of them are really dear at any prjee. 
It is surprising that the owners of some of our large stations persist in breeding such weeds to 
eat up the grass which might be used for better stock. Whenever a really goocl shapely horse 
is offeied he is ijuickly snapped up at a remunerative price, but usually such animals are bought 
privately by buyers who are always on the look-out for a good horse. 

His thirty years’ experience convinced hini that it always pays to breed a good animal, and 
he believed the landowners in the Southeni district v ould find it a profitable industry. As 
the foal takes after the dam more than the horse in the matter of temperament and stamina, he 
would recommend mating good, sound, roomy aged mares, with a good dash of blood in them, 
with a good, clean-logged, active draught hors»‘. lie was aware that the reverse was generally 
favored, but he M'as convinced that they would got better results Irom the blood mare. It was 
a great mistake to change the sire too often. If you get one that mates well with youi’ mares 
stick to him, and do not change to every new horse introduced into the district. 


Moiiut Compass, February 16. 

Present—Messrs. J. Youlton (Chairman], W. Wright, 8. Athiirs, M. dacobs, 
T. Chaplin, li. Peters, W. Gowling, E. Good, F. Slater, H. McKinlay (lion. 
Sec.), and two visitors. 

Exhibit. —Mr. Chaplin tabled a splendid sample of Dart’s Imperial wheat, 
the straw and the grain being of good quality. 

Co-opEBATioN.—The adjourned discussion on this subject was brought to a 
close, and on a vote being taken the majority favored an attempt being made 
to formulate a scheme of to-operatioii likely to be adopted in connection with 
the blockers in this district. 


^ Minlaton, February 19. 

Present—Messrs. W. Correll (Chairman), M. Twartz, John Anderson, J. 
McKenzie, Joseph Bennett, D. G. Tcichelmaun, A. McKenzie, J. Fletcher, 
8. Vanstone, and Joseph Correll (Hon. Sec.). 

Impaction in Cattle. —(/onsiderable di8cus.sion took place on the cause 
of cows dying, principally from impaction of the omasum. Most deaths occur 
in dry seasons when there is no green feed available, but some occur in the 
spring months. The Chairman said absence of green feed was luidoubtedly 
the first cause, but the immediate cause seemed to be a fever causing paralysis 
of the digestive organs. He found feeding bonechar occasionally to his cows 
had a beneficial effect. 

Fektiliseks Act. —Members were of opinion that the Fertilisers Act 
should be amended to bring guano and its superphosphate within its scope. 

Exhibits.— Messrs. Correll Bros, tabled good samples of Doradilla and 
Wortley Hall grapes grown without irrigation. 

Expekiments. —The Hon. Sec. reported as follows on experiments with 
wheat and manures:—Budd’s Rust-resistant wheat worthy of further trial; 
on ordinary land and cultivaiion yielded fifbusb. per acre. Danish Island 
oats promise well, but appear identical with Cape oats. Both those were 
manured with phosphate and muriate of potash. The wheat this season is 
quite free from red rust. Various grasses failed owing to dry weather. Red 
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and White Kaffir corn are doing remarkably well considering the seasp;i. 
Planter’s Friend proves one of the best drought-resisting sorghums Robin's 
Branching Sorghum is doing as well as can be expected. Muriate'of potash, 
at rate of jewt. per acre, has been applied with phosphates to wheat, oats, peas, 
&c., but in his opinion the results would have been better without the potash. 
Kainit has been used with oats, lOOlbs. per acre being sowm on one piece of 
land wdth Icwt. phosphate and ltdbs. nitrate of soda, and on another strip 
without the nitrate. He could see no benefit from use of kainit, probably owing 
to the high jiorcentage of chloride of soda contained in it. 


Mylor, February 6. 

Present—Messrs, W. H. Hughes (Chairman), 8. W. Jackman, K. J. Oinn, 
W. Nieholls, T. Mundy, R. Mundy, S. Pearce, J. Roebuck. W. T. El’iott, 
S. Roebuck, W. G (Mough (Hon. Sec.), ind three visitors. 

MANuiiKs.—Mr. P\ E. 11. W Krichauff WTote re unfavorable report concern¬ 
ing use of Thomas phosphate appearing in the September issue of the Jo imal 
of Agriculture and Induairg. Mr. J. Roebuck said he had experimented %vith a 
number of manures, but stable manure was easily first. He considered Thomas 
phosphate inferior U) the others. Mr. Probert said he had very good results 
from Thomas phosphate with turnips in stiff soil. Members considered the 
report leferred to by Mr. Krichauff a fair one, and were generally of opinion 
that it had been proved by the experiments that Thomas jdiosphate was not 
so suitable for this distrir t as other phosphatie manures. 

Hills CoNrKKKHrE. —It w'as decided that the next annual conference of 
Hills Branches be held at Mylor on October 25th. 

Exrr.RiMEXTs. — Various members reported on experiments vnth Bureau 
seeds. Laxton Evolution pea, no good ; Quantit) and Quality peas, very good; 
Timothy grass, splentlid for hay ; * Southport Brown Globe onit n, a failure; 
Golden Bush marrow, good sample; I'ordhook pickling cucumber, not a good 
specimen ; Kentucky Wonder bean, very good. 

Exhibits. — Mr. Colbey showed New Zealand oats, sown on May 20th on 
newly grubbed land manured with bonedust. The crop was 5ft. high wdien 
cut for hay on November 16th. Two samples of wheat, one cut green and the 
other left to rij>en, were shown. Members wei'e of opinion that the early 
sample was superior to the other. 


Forster, February 7. 

Present—Messrs. A. Johns (Chainnan). C. Bolt, W. Bennett, W. Johns, J. 
Johns, C. Toppfield, J. R. Holt, F. Johns, J. Sears (Hon. See.), and two visitors. 

Hor.ses —Mr. W. Johns read a short paper on “ How to Manage a Team of 
Horses on the Farm,’^ of which the following is the substance:— 

First, plenty of feed should always be provided. In this district this will consist of hay, 
wheatchaff, bran, pollard, and crushed or boiled wheat. He considered crushed wheat bettW 
than boiled. At setting time horses should get four meals daily, oomiriencing first thing about 
5 a.m., and the last at bedtime. They should have at least about an hour’s spell at dinner 
time, a'd occasional intervals during the day. Too many hours in the collar is the cause of 
sore shoulders in many cases. Both the c dlsrs anti the horses’ shoulders rei^uirt^ frequent 
cleaning. A whip should not be necessary for a farm team. If the horses will not go fast 
enough or pull without it, they are not fit for farm work. At this season of the year when 
they are liable to become sand^, they ►honld have bran and chaif, with plenfy of saltpetre. 
The bran will keep the bowels loose and carry off th^ sand, while the saltpetre M ill keep the 
water passage clean. If horses are worked much now' they must be properly stable fed. 

A good discussion followed. Mr. C. Bolt considered that the horses* should be 
thoroughly cleaned every night, in order to prevent soreness. Mr. J. Johns said 
he found that a cup of boiled iinseed in feed for four horses very beneficial. 
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Mantjking Sandy Soil. —Considerable discussion took place on the best 
manures to use on sandy land. Mr. C. Bolt said they would get good results 
from any manure, provided they got plenty of rain; stable manure should be 
thoroughly rotted before using. Mr. 1'. J. (bon considered superphosphate 
drilled in the best; he found stable manure caused the crops to dry oif in hot, 
dry weather. Mr. A. Johns found stable manure gave very profitable returns 
in wet seasons. Mr. Sears agreed. 


Balaklava, February 18 

Present—Messrs, C. L. Reuter (Chairman), W. H. Sires, G. Reid, U H. 
Reid, A. Manley, and E. M. Sage (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat. —Mr. C. H. Reid said he had suffered considerably from flood 
waters. Although the land was not washed he obtained very poor crops from 
land liable to be flooded. It appeared to him that the excessive moisture 
leached out the soluble constituents of the soil. Mr. Sires advocated early 
fallowing in preference to late, as there was then not so much danger of takcall, 
and it allowed any seeds in the soil to germinate that season, ( onsequently 
the land was in better condition for the crop. Mr. G. Reid said in early days 
September and October were tlie months for fallowing. Why should there be 
any necessit) to fallow earlier now? Mr. Sires thought possibly shortness of feed 
at seeding time was the cause of the delay, Stock were not in condition to go 
on with fallowing after seeding was finished, but with a better supply of feed 
there was no need to spell them. Mr. Manley advocated change of seed from 
a cooler district, but other members preferred to get it from a drier district, as 
that from a cooler one would need to be acclimatised l>efore the best results 
could be expected. 

Cereal Experiments. —Mr. C. N. Grenfell, of Mount Templeton Public 
School, forwarded carefully-tabulated results of various experiments conducted 
at the school plots. Gf the varieties of wheat grown from 1893 to 1897, 
African Baart has invaiiably given the best returns. King’s Jubilee averages 
next. For 1894-5-6, Pride of Barossa averaged 25bush., but in 1897 only 
T^bush. against 20bu8h.from African Baart. In the experiments with manures, 
2cwt. each being applied on stiff loamy soil, with thin limestone rubble subsoil 
over red clay, the following returns were obtained :—Superpho'^phate, 25M>ush.; 
Peruvian guano, IGbush.; bonedust, 9Jbu8h.; Thomas phosphate, Bjibush.; 
kainit, GJbush. Two ewts. per acre of each manure M^as applied, the wheat 
being Cowan’s Purple Straw. In oats, in 1897, Cape returned 304bush.; 
White Champion, nearly 22|bu8h.; Scotch Grey, 21ibu8b.; Algerian, 
IQJbush.; New Zealand, SJbush.; Tartarian, 5^bush. Some interesting trials 
were made with wheats sown before and after rain, the results varying in an 
astonishing manner. African Baart, sown before rain, gave over 20bush., after 
rain, ISbush., while with Neuman’s the returns were 12fbush., and 21bu8h. 
respectively; Club Head, Hbush. and Sbush. respectively; and Scotch 
Wonder, SJbush. and Hbush. 


Bichman^s Creek, February 7. 

Present—Messrs. W. Freebairn (Chairman), W J. Wright, A. Nicholson. 
A. Knauerhase, J. A. Knox, E. Roberts, J. J, Gebert, P. J. O’Donohue, J, 
MeColl (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

GBisx]N<i Wheat. —Arden Vale Branch wrote asking the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Union to erect an Alpha grinding mill in the district on co opera- 
tire principles, or to purchase flour and horsefeed in bulk for the farmers. Mr. 
Gebert read a short paj>or on the gristing difficulty. He stated that he delivered 
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wheat for grist to a milling firm, and on weighing the produce found he wa« 
1 dibs, fiour short in four bags, and 2dlbs. pollard in four bags. A few days 
after he delivered ten bags of wheat at the same mill, carefully weighing them 
at home, but the miller made the weight 9lbs. less, so that on a transaction of 
eighteen bags his loss amounted to 48. IJd. On speaking to the miller about 
the light weight in flour and pollard, he stated it was full weight when bagged, 
but may have lost weight since. Why should the fanner be the loser on both 
sides r Then the miller deducts Slbs. from weight for the bag; why should not 
the same be allowed for when deliteriug the flour, bran, and pollard ? He 
thought they were too much in the hands of the millers, and that the best w ay 
out of the difficulty would be for the farmers to combine. Mr. Wright thought 
it would be well worth their while to consider w^hether they could not profitably 
combine to obtain an Alpha mill, with which Mr. O’Donohue agreed, as besides 
making their own flour they could crush grain for horsefeed. The Chairman 
thought they would find these mills too slow in grinding to be of much use, but 
promised to make inquiries,and,if possible,inspect them at work while in the city. 
The Hon. Sec was of the opinion that by the present system of roller milling the 
flour was too much refined at the expense of nutriment, and that it was not so whole 
some as that done under the old stone system. He thought the question raised by 
Mr. Gebert was one that required looking into. The miller required full weight 
in the wheat even in the driest weather, but compelled the farmer to take the 
flour, bran, and pollard at the original weight, although it may have shrunk 
con.siderably, as shown by Mr. Oehert’s statement. Then in the grist the weight 
should be net and not gross, as in the custom at present. As to combining to 
purchase flour and horsefeed in bulk, it was well worth consideration if the local 
mills would not sell at a reasonable rate ; they could get quotations from mills 
down country. 

Rain FALL.—The following records were tabled:—Mr. W. Frecbairn— 
November, 0 130in.; December, 0 0iOin. Messrs A. k J. McColl—Novem¬ 
ber, 0’170in.; December, O OOOin. Total for tw^elve months to December 3Lst, 
1897.—Mr. W. Freebairn—O'oOO^n.; Messrs. A. & J, MeC'oll—8-78oin. 


Clare, January 14. 

Present—Messrs G. Lloyd (Chairman), W, S. Birks, R. Graham, H. Miller, 
J. Radford, J. 'J’releaven, and W. Kimbcr (Hon. Sec.). 

Pi fit) Fly Buo. —Mr. Miller tabled specimens of fruits showing the severe 
damage done by this insect, which was known in Victoria as the Rutlierglen 
fly. Peaches were perfectly devoid of moisture as though evaporated; 
nectarines, apples, tomatoes and other fruits also suffered severely. He had 
collected a kerosine tin full of these insects from about a square yard of soil. 
Other members mentioned the damage caused to wheat crops ; in some cases 
they w-ere so thick as to almost blind the driver of the reaper. They were 
actually kiUing the Scotch thistle. 

Economic Entomologist. —Members were of opinion that the fruit and 
vine-growing industries were of sufficient importance to justify the appoint¬ 
ment by the Government of a competent economic entomologist, and it was 
therefore decided to support the resolution of the Hills Conference on this 
matter. 

Dbvino Ra.isin8. —In reply to question, members recommended lib. con¬ 
centrated lye to 15galls. of water for dipping raisins. Sultanas required to he 
lightly sulphured if good color was desired. 

Exhibits, —Mr. Radford tabled specimens of White Globe onions. Dart’s 
Imperial wheat, and Danish Island oats. The latter w^as greatly admired, 
members being of opinion that it was well worth an extended trial. 
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Clare, February 11. 

Present—Messrs. J. Treleaven (in chaii’), W. Kelly, W. B'rks, R. K. H. 
Hope, and W. Kimber (Hon. See.). 

Binder and Stripper. —Mr. Hope tabled namples of Purple Straw and 
White Tuscan wheat, some bein^ harvested with binder and header and others 
with stripper, and in view of the discussions on the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of the different methods of harvesting, asked the members to select the 
stripped from the headed. From the various selectioius made it was jilain 
that there was very little difference between them; if anything, however/it was 
agreed the headed grain was superior. Mr. Hope said he harvested about 100 
acres with header, the returns averaging nearly 24bush. per acre. 

Exhibits. —Samples of green and dried currants were tabled; the former by 
Mr. Kimber, who stated that the dry season seemed to favor the currants on 
the flats, as those picked at Chatswood were the finest they had ever harvested. 
The yield would he nearly 2 tons of dried fruit per acre. He also tabled 
Cox's Orange Pippin apple, which was highly appreciated. Ribston Pippin, 
which Mr. Treleaven spoke of as being generally considered to be the best dessert 
apple in Phigland, did not appear to come to perfection here. Messrs. Kelly 
and Hope said the} grew this variety at Hill Kiver and Wolta Woltu respec¬ 
tively. and found them of good quality. Mr, Hope said he found it an excellent 
keeper, finishing the hist of the crop on Ne\\ Year’s Day. 

Mantjrino. —Mr. Radford asked several que.stions on inanurc.s, which were 
answered as follows :—The members all favor the use of commercial fertilisers; 
Mr. Mope would not sow another acre with w^heat without manure. Manuring 
in rotation with different classes of fertilisers would keej> tln^ in good 
heart. Mr. Hope thought in moist dialrtcls bontHlu‘^t would he beneficial, and 
he would expect beneficial results from its U8(* here. Professor Low'rie told 
him that the farmer could not go far wrong in using superphosphate. Members 
considered that by cropping once in three years, as at present, manuring would 
not cause the soil to become impoverished owing to production of heavier ciop.'^. 


Pine Forest, February 8. 

Present—Messrs. W, H. dettiier (Chairman), D. F. Kennedy, J. St. J. 
Mudge, W. Burgess, G. Zilm, and R. Barr, jun. (Hon. See.). 

Conference. —Matters in connection with forthcoming Conference of 
Northern Yorke’s Peninsula Branches on March 23 were dealt with. The Hon. 
Secretary reported that Professor Lowrie and the General Secretary had 
promised to attend. 

Cattle Complaints.— -Mr. Mudge had a cow suffering from “rickets.” 
He had given her a little bonemeal, but found it came expensive for feeding 
purposes, and asked wheiher there was any otlicr product rich in f>hosphatcs 
which could be supplied at less cost, such as refuse from sugar-refining e^itab- 
lishments. He found that the addition of fib. of treacle to the ordinary feed 
effected considerable improvement in the condition of his cows. Mr. Burgess 
said he had also used bonemeal tD advantage with cows suffering from this 
complaint. The Hon. Secretary thought they should utilise the green and dried 
bones on the farm. A small mill, suitable for crushing hones, wheat, maize, 
&c., was advertised by a Sydney firm at 268. lie intended making inquiries 
as to whether these or similar mills were obtainable in Adelaide, 

Disease op Turkeys —The Chairman reported disease of young turkeys 
called “scabbed head,” and asked for treatment. [Apply carbolic oil, made 
by thoroughly mixing one part of Calvert’s No. 1 acid in fifteen ^larts olive 
oil. Give green food, and chopped onions and garlic.— Gen, Sec.], 
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Canary Seed. —Mr. Burgess reported result of experiment in raising canary 
seed. He sowed dibs, seed on three-quarters of an acre, and reaped a wheat- 
sack full of grain. He considered the crop a good one for the season. He 
was very much disappointed with the price offered for the seed locally, viai., 
1 Is. per cwt. A good deal of waste was caused by stripping, and a better 
method of harvesting would need to be adopted if the plant would pay to cul¬ 
tivate. [Owing to this crop shedding very freely when ripe it should be cut 
and bound Before quite ripe, then carefully stocked. When quite dry it can be 
thrashed in the ordinary way. It must be handled carefully at every stage or 
much loss of grain will result. As canary seed is retailed at 2d. per pound, a 
higher price than 1 Is. per cwt. wholesale can hardly be expected. — Gek. Sec.]. 


Arthurton, February 10. 

Present—Messrs. W, Short (Chairman), T. B. Wicks, J. Koch, C, Koch, 
W. Smith, J. B. Rowe (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Visit to Homestead. —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. 
T. B. Wicks, and after lunch the visitors inspected the orchard and garden. 
Usually there is a good supply of fruit and vegetables at this season of the year, 
but the effects of the drought were pUinly noticeable. 

Bunt. —The Hon. Secretary said he noticed a member of one of the Branches 
had stated that his experience was that with the feeder of the scedsower taken 
out there was little danger of bunt in the crops. Mr. Long stated that at last 
seeding some of his wheat was rather “ smutty,” and he pickled it as usual 
with bluestone. When he had nearly finished seeding it came on to rain, and 
the seed in the seed box got wet. At harvest time the portion sown with the 
wet seed was quite one-third bunt, while the rest was quite free. Members 
thought the use of the seed drill would cause some trouble in this respect 
unless great care was exercised to disinfect the seedsowers as weD as the bags 
in which the pickled seed is placed. 

Rainfall. —Recorded at Winulta for 1897, 12‘427iu. January and 
February, 1898, nil. 


Bowhill, February 12, 

Present—Messrs. W, Q. F. Plummer (Chairman), A. Dohnt, J. G. Whitfield, 
J. MacGlashan, W. Towill, E. Weyland, and H. H. Plummer (Hon, Sec.). 

Cereal Exferiments. —Mr. W. Towill reported that from 100 grains of 
Gravestock’s Frampton wheat, received t%vo seasons previously, he this year 
reaped 481bs. of wheat. It was somewhat like Steinwedcl. but appeared very 
liable to bunt. Mr, Dohnt also reported favorably of this wheat. He found 
it resisted the heavy winds better than any other variety he had grown. Buddhs 
Rust-resistant was also a good variety. Danish Island oat was a wonderful 
stooler and a strong grower, and should prove a valuable variety. Mr. 
MacGlashan said he had better results from Glravestock's Frampton wheat than 
from any other variety Dart’s Imperial in rich land burnt off. Mr. Whitfield 
said his Dart’s Imperial wheat suffered more from hot winds than any other 
variety. Mr. Weyland said from 300 grains of this wheat he reaped 25lb8. of 
grain. 

Beakck Show. —It was decided to oommunioate with Swan Reach and 
Forster Branches with a view to holding a combined show of produce about the 
end of August. 

1 
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Ctjuino Mkat.— The Chairman stated that some time since he killed a beast 
in sultry weather, and cured part in brine and dry-salted part. He gave every 
attention to the brine, occasionally boiling it, and kept it at its proper strength. 
Although the meat was constantly turned it soon went bad, while that dry- 
salted and placed in bags was still in good order. Mr. Towill had also had 
better results from dry-salting than from pickling. Mr. Dohnt had piekled a 
lot of meat at different times, and had very little go bad. Everything depended 
upon the brine. It should be thick enough to float an egg; then place the meat 
in it. If the brine is getting thick after a few days bod it up, and skim off all 
impurities, and keep doing this until it remains free from blood. &c. Mr. 
Weyland always pickled, and had no losses. It was essential that the meat be 
kept in a cool place. 

Hobs£ Complaints. —Mr. Towill ^vc an address on ** The Homoeopathic 
Treatment of Horses,in which he referred to the successful treatment of the 
following complaints:—Colic was really caused by indigestion, and could be 
cured by giving twelve drops nux vomica (vet.), and ten or twelve minutes later 
giving eight drops of the same. This would give relief in the severest cases 
within half an hour. When horses have eaten too much wheat give at once a 
large bucketful of water, then plenty of exercise until they sweat freely. 
Good doses of aconite should be given until relief is obtained. Sand and water 
troubles can be got rid of by use of nux vomica. Mr. Whitfield said having 
failed to relieve a horse suffering from sand with berg oil, he gave it a dose of 
aconite, then half an hour later a dose of nux vomica, and repeated the treat¬ 
ment, which proved successful. He had cured a bad case of sunstroke by 
giving aconite and allowing the animal to have only a bucket of water. 


Davenport, February 11 . 

Prescnt-^Mcssrs. W^. J. Trembath (Chairman), W. G. Pryor, J, E. Lecky, 
J» Holdsworth, W. Hodshon, J. Roberts, and E. C. T. Roberts (Hon. Sec.). 

WiNTEE Irrigation. —Mr. Pryor directed attention to article In February 
issue of the Jourml of Agriculture and Induetry on the benefit of winter 
irrigation of fruit trees. His own trees and vines, which were well irrigated 
in winter, bore heavily and the fruit was w^ell developed, w^hile those irrigated 
only during the summer bore scanty crops of small fruit. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Holdsworth tabled a sample of Fordhook pickling cucumber. 
The plants bore freely and the fruit was of excellent quality. He also showed 
sample of Chaina grain, a native of the Himalayas, where it was grown for the 
grain. It grew to height of 3ft. to 4ft., stooled out well, and required little 
water. 

Fodder Plants. —An interesting discussion took place on the relative 
merits of lucern, sorghum, and Johnson grass, the general opinion being that 
lucem was most profitable in this district. The Chairman had his luoern 
affected with dodder, and although he treated it with sulphate of iron, he could 
not kill the parasite. Mr. Pryor recommended digging up the affected plants 
as the surest remedy. [Cut them closely down and apply solution of sulphate 
of iron to the soil liberally.— Gen. Sec.] 

Ants. —^Mr. Pryor mentioned that in his garden a scries pf combats had 
been fought between the larp black and small red ants. He* found that 
covering the ant holes with heaps of dry sand cleared the ants out in a few 
days. Mr. Holdsworth said that in his garden the ants had cleared the Iwwn 
scale from his orange trees. [Paris green placed around the holes will kiQ all 
the ants.-— Gxk. Sxo.] 
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Forest Bangs, February 10* 

Present—Messrs. G. Monks (Chaiiman), A. Green, J. Vicars, J. Green, H. 
Caldicott, H. Waters, J. Fry. J. Sharpe, C. Stafford, S. Collins, W. Cher^man, 
H. Waters, R, M. Hackett (Hon. Sec.), George Quinn (Inspector of Fruit), and 
ten visitors. 

Insect Fhieni>8. —Mr. G. Quinn gave an interesting address on this subject, 
of which the following is a full abstract:— 

Thft systematic study of predaceous insects with a view to applying the knowledge to 
pnictical puiTJOses is, as far as re<;ord8 teach, of a comparatively recent date. In hop-growing 
countries, particularly in Kent, in England, we are told that the owners of hop gardens 
bought from collectors and cliildrcn all the laclybirds they could obtain, and liberated ^em in 
th ir plantations for the purpose uf suppressing the hop aphis, or Ioufo, as it is commonly 
calleil. This, of course, only had a local bearing, and was simply a matter of transferring 
useful insects from one part of a (^,ounty, where they appeared in vast numbers, to another 
part, where they were scarce. But it is to the enterprise of the Americans chiefly that we 
owe the practical api»lioation of this w'ork in a wider sphere, for they have tried to maintain a 
natural balance, or rather to r<*gain it after it has been broken in the manner common to 
ordinjiry settlement, sjich by i ultivation and the importation of foreign plants and animals 
to the exclusion or extermination of others indigenous to the country. The introduction of 
citrus and other plants to California from Sydney led—as the unrestricted importation of 
plants always will—to the intrtKluction of insects preying uyon these particular plants, and 
among those the dcstrmstive cottony cushion scale (b;erva purchasii) was introduced. Its 
spread was rapid, and the damage great. All mechanical appliances and remedies proved of 
no avail in coping with it. By correspondence with vanous gentlemen in Australia, and most 
notably among these the late Frazer S. Craw'ford, the Americans learnt that, though indigenous 
to A ustralasia, this pest did practically no harm; consequently they conceived the idea of 
searching for a probable natural check. Mr. Crawford had noted a small parasitic fly 
(licstophonus icoryic) attacking the scales, but it was left to vhe skilful €^ye of Mr. A. Koebele, 
the agent sent from Araeriwi, to discover in our colony the now famous ladybird beetle 
(VeHhIm cardinalis) feeding upon the scales. The transportation of these Insects to California 
was accomplished, and their successful ac<dimatisation realised. The results of this enterprise 
are known all over the world, though it is only ten years since Mr. Koebele left California on 
his first mission. The sm^cess of the Vedalia led to a second excursion, during which Mr. 
Ko(d)ele collected and forwarded to Americ^a many thousands of ladybirds, consisting of some 
forty different sorts. They were, ho said, certain to keep down s^le insects of pretty well 
every injurious sort found in California, but according to latest information they have fallen 
far short of expectations and the results of the Vedaiia stand alone as a.triumph of applied 
economic entomology. It is indeed a triumph, but the results and surroundings are but 
impcrfoetly understood by the majority of persons interested, and the result is that an 
erroneous impression bos been (*r©ated* in their minds respecting the identical ladybird 
and the scale insect attacked by* it with such destructive energy*. In fact it is no uncommon 
thing to hear some of our orchardists (damoring for the introduction of the ladvbird 
that o]eart*d the scale in California*' for the purpose of devouring the red scale of 
the citrus tribe. The success of the Vedalia in California is no doubt greatly due to the 
following conditions:—They were taken to a suitable climate, similar to their own; care 
was exercised to exclude the importation of secondary parasites that destroy the ladybirds 
here, and what seems of greatest importance there is no record of this insect feeding on any 
other than cottony cushion scale"; this last condition points to the real imson why the 
Vedalia carries its attacks to a war of extermination, Mr. Koebele, in his report to the 
Department of Agriculture, at 'Washington, said Australia was w*onderfully rich in Coccids 
(senile insects), but possessed predaceous insects sufficient in number to effectually hold them in 
check. This does not tally with our experiences with some of them. At any rate the red 
scale has increased of late years in your citrus plantations beyond the capacity of its enemies 
to ovei^e. The larvm of a minute ladybird whi<^h Mr. Blackburn, our specialist, has 
kindly identified as Khizobius debilis, may be found in great numbers feeding upon this 
scale, but if closely observed it will bo found that they chiefly attack the old scries 
a^r they have been breeding for some time, and this peculiar habit insures a con¬ 
tinuance of the scales. Mr. Koebele says that the natural enemies found on the red 
scale also feed freely on other scales, this would result in the ladybirds betaking 
themselves from the red scales when reduced in number to other scales, such as the 
less harmful black scales, when they were abundant. This has the redeeming feature that 
artidoial checks such as sprayii^, fumigating, &c., will not destroy these useful insects to any 
serious extent^ because they wifi always be found upon unsprayed trees outside the gardens, 
from which they will emigrate to the orchards as their food again becomes plentiful there. 
Thus* far t have only considered the enemies of scale insects^ but we have many useful 
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enemies to assiet us in coping with various aphides, such as the woolly blight o£ the ajmle, the 
black aphides on oranges or peaches, and aphides on various garden vegetables. For the sun- 
piiession of the woolly blight on the apple and the olive g^n aphides on citrus trees ine 
Urge spotted ladybird knowTi as Leis, or Cocc-inella eonformis, is very useful indeed, while it 
is closely follow^ in usefulness and numbers by the handsomely marked and smaller Ooocinella 
x^panda. This little insect works wondt^rs for the vegetable grower, and often without any 
acknowledgment whatever. I have collected them in various stages by handfuls from 
beneath aphis-infested pumpkin plants that were pulled up to be burnt. The pear-shaped 
larvae of various syiphid flies can be found devouring the aphides on different trees while 
a small hvmenopteroiis inieinal parasite works wonders late in the season upon the orange 
and peach aphides. It is a common saying that the onoe-dieaded cabba^ blight had 
died out,** but a very superficial observer can see that the dying out is only a con¬ 
dition of repression that is maintained by an internal parasitic fly somewhat similar 
to tl»at of the peach aphis. As one who attempts to observe the actions of these natural 
checks wdth an eye to assisting them in their (to ue) useful w^ork, I am driven to the 
conclusion, from the present evidence, that we cannot safely relegate all of the w‘ork of 
the suppression of insects injurious to our fruit trees and vegetables to the beneficial insects, 
as natural law has no doubt designed that they shall not exhaust their food supplies. The 
study of this subject Bv^ems to reveal the fact that in every instance the pest in.sects bioed and 
commit great ravages before the suppressing insects increase suffieienily to make their presence 
felt. In the matter of fighting injurious insects with their own iiKsect enemies the question 
of purroundings has to he considered, and it is very rarely indeed that the conditions which 
eirist in a well-attended and cultivated orchard district are favomble to the fiiendly insects, 
and the oucstion of environment must always be a stumbling-block as the area under culti¬ 
vation enWges. To put the matter more plainly, the thorough cultivation and ez( lusion of 
cover, other than that afforded by the crop under consideiation, has such a disturbing effect 
on the majority of insects that they quit such a spot, and M*t no intelligent giower will think 
he can pi’odut‘e for any length of time good crops of fruit or vegetables without the best culti¬ 
vation. As instances of the damage that maybe done by a |>e8t htffore it is mastered by the 
useful insect the author cited how crops of cabbages are rendered useless by the cabbage aphides 
before the wasp parasite obtains the upper hand, and how jmach trees have tbir present year’s 
crop of fruit and first foliage eompiefely mined by the black a.spbides‘before either’the 
ladybird or wasp parasites Wome numerous. In either of these instanr^es a little intelligent 
labor, applied in the form of a few sprajings of tobacco wash or resin compound, would hold 
these pests in check, and as the season progrt^ssed the natural enemies would take up the work. 
This has l)een proved in scores of instances, and further it has been proved that moat of the 
larvm of the wasp parasite, which are w ilhio the bodies of the sprayed asphides, are not killed, 
as most people imagine, but emerge in due time as fully-developed in8<H)t8 to continue the 
useful w'ork. 

In referring to matters of local interest Mr. Quinn wiid that be had been unable to detect 
any insect feeing upon the larv® of the codlin moth, or any unusual mortality among the 
cateipillars that might be caused by any other disease, and he attributed the stationary 
condition of the pest in some orchards in the locality mon' to the intelligent care shown by the 
owners than any other cause. He had seen ants in apples, and more* particularly in pears, 
w'hich were or had been infested by the larvas of the codlin moth, but be had not'seen these 
ants attacking the larva) when in the fruits, and considered they were drawn there by the 
sugary excretions w^hioh ooxod from the injured fruits 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Vickers said he had found codlin grubs 
in apples on a Quarrenden tree near his house, and he had at once scraped, 
bandaged, and sprayed with arsenate of soda in limewater. and since that had 
found no more fruits infested. He had been told that someone had seen 
wagtails picking the grubs out of the apples. Mr. Monks said he was sorry 
that. Mr. Quinn had not given them more encouragement in the direction of 
insect friends. He agreed that often the friendly insects arrived on the scene 
rather late, and he failed in such instances to see that much benefit accrued. 
He wished to know if it were possible to cultivate the useful insects so as to 
have large numbers on hand when req^uired. He thought by united action all 
of these pests could be kept down, and he thought this was an opportunity for 
the Bureau Branches to work together for the general good. Mr. CoUins 
wished to know whether certain ants, which were found in great numbers at 
many places, would not destroy the codlin larvas about the trees. Mr. 
Robson asked if Mr. Quinn would advise spraying for peach aphides whan 
ladybirds were found on the trees. Mr. Vickers wanted to know why the 
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codlin moth increased more rapidly at Norton’s Summit than at Forest 
Range, and instanced a small well-cultivated garden there in which the pest had 
increased by thousands this season. Mr. A. Green asked if the same number 
of broods of codlin moth existed at Forest Range as on the plains. Mr. 
F, Hackott asked how often the bandages should be examined ? Mr. Quinn 
in reply said that the idea of breeding ladybirds under artificial conditions was 
feasible, but hardly practicable, because if they were turned loose among 
aphides before atmospheric conditions were suitable—before the season were 
sufficiently advanced—they wculd certainly not breed rapidly. In respect to 
the ants he wished to point out that ants chiefly bred in Undisturbed land, and 
such did not exist in well-cultivated orchards; and sometimes, as in instances 
quoted by Mr. Koebele, the clustering of ants after the honeydew upon scale- 
infested trees often prevented parasites from attacking the scales. In respect 
to environment, he wished to point out that as the country became more cleared 
of timber and natural shrubberies the orchardisls would find the question of 
insect jjests a more diflicuU one to grapple with, as all sorts of natural checks, 
such as insects, reptiles, and birds, w’ould be driven away. He considered that 
all bandages should bo examined once a week, and about a fortnight after the 
fruits are all gathered the bandages should be examined for stray larva*. If 
ladybirds were present on badly-infested peach trees, in small numbers only, 
he would be inclined to scare the ladybirds away temporarily and use artificial 
remedies for the aphides until they weie reduced in numbers. He considered 
that the drier open country around Norton’s Summit and the presence of old 
neglected trees in uncultivated ground was no doubt a fruitful cause of the 
rapid increase of codlin moth there. He considered that more broods of codlin 
moth hatched in one season on the plains tlian at a wet cold place like Forest 
Range. In conclii.sion he said that no doubt, by stud}'ing their habits, 
predaceous iii.sects would render great help, but could not be relied upon as a 
solution of the insect pest difficulty. 


SCARCITY OF DOMESTIC SERVANTS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The London Daily Chronicle recently published an article dealing with the 
question of scarcity of domestic servants in terms which apply with considerable 
force in Australasia. Especially at holiday time is the difficulty felt, and there are 
many more public holidays in the colonies than in the old country. Numerous 
instances could be cited where, on the morning of a public holiday, our dairy¬ 
men have been left with thirty to forty cows to milk and feed, and not a single 
servant to help, because the servants “ want a s})ell,’'‘ and can readily secure 
another engagement after the holiday is over. In hotels, restaurants, lodging- 
houses, clubs, as well as in private families, the desertion by servants on the 
eve of public holidays is a constant source of worry to the proprietors and 
managers. Some, even of the colored servants, once so much relied upon by 
astute employers, are acquiring the bad habit of throwing up their emplo}Tnent 
at such times, leaving their masters and mistresses stranded nt a time when 
their services are most required. 

The ChronicU gives several illustrations of the difficulties attendant upon 
this practice, and says that householders are resorting to the Boys’ Home for 
substitutes in place of the usual female servants. Troops of ladies are 
frequenting all the Institutions where orphan or destitute ehiblren are received, 
and it begins to look as if England’s future “Tommy Atkins ” would serve his 
aporenticeghip in the kitchen. In America, it is.stated, that some “ up-to-date” 
ladles employ a valet to attend upon them in place of a lady’s maid, and one of 
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tihese asserts that she was never so well taken care of in her lile-^eloikes 
beautifull\ 1 ^ ^ ^ >«* ui lil t 11 \s md never bt*lt»fe had 

her hair so wt I lu s j Infin i . h i> in\ ihuhc torgets nothing Her 
husband has hib uw 11 ^ il ml nm dots notlnng hit attcnul upon tnyself 
vThe manager of the “ ( artt i H \s {i m n< n ( i ipharn-coininon, staiecl that 
he had great tiouble m 8upjn\in^ tlu dtmuuls t >i lids to hll places in the 
kitchen, &c “ Ladies come ami takt lu} bo\ s as f,n>t as 1 can supply them ** 
was his statement to a gentleman who was in urgent need of a lad to fill the 
place of a “ general*’ till a female ‘^in nt tould lx found In many families 
the boys die kept on in preference to accepting the seivues of female servants, 
owing, of (ourse, to then propensity to leaie striici upon little or no provt>ca- 
tion There is a tendency amongst some heads of faniilies to give up house* 
keeping on this account, and to aclopt the Continental and American system of 
living in boarding-houses, clubs, and hotels, wheuo they will escape the 
annoyances caused by scivants constantly changing their employers The 
cjuestion of co-operative housekeeping may ycd become an accomplished fact, 
but it will cause a gieat struggle in the minds of all those who appreciate 
the privacy and privileges attaching to domestic life 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tbe weather during the mouth ha« been warm and dry, with cool nights. 
The rain during the last \^eek in February started the grass in many places, 
and further rain is needed to keep it growing and to start the weeds before 
seeding opetations commence. Fruit and vegetables still remain scarce and 
dear. 


It has been nott^d by fanners at Minlaton, Yorke’s Peninsula, at Kanmantoo, 
and several other places that cows and other farm animals will leave grass 
paddocks and linger upon stubble lands where phosphatic manure^ have been 
used. In place s where live stock are subject to coast disease the ow ners dres'^ 
lucern fields with sulphate of iron, and by f(‘eding stock upon the lucern they 
are restored to good health. In nearly every pait of the colony where settle¬ 
ment has cleared off the indigenous glasses and herbs we find that live stock 
suffer from absence in the substituted pasturage of the minerals and salts which 
are necessary to the maintenance of perfect healtJi in herbivorous animals. 


It is amusing to learn every now and again that some learned professor is 
credited with having made a “ discovery ’* of something which has long been 
known to scientific men; but it is rather annoying to note that the newspaper 
press is so ready to credit **discoveries’^ to scientific men who have really only 
stated an already well-known fact. Lately Piofessur Slingerland made some 
remarks upon the habits of tlio codlin moth, in which he mentioned the already 
well-known fact that the eodlin moth deposits its eggs generally upon the side 
and not always in the eye or calyx of the apple, and then proceeded to describe 
the egg, the caterpillar, and the general life-history of the codlin moth most 
correctly, as might be expected from any well-informed authority. But one of 
the Canadian papers regarded tbe whole of bi.s descriptions, &c., as new 
“ discoveries/’ printed them in type with sensational headings, and now the 
horticultural columns of the newspaper press throughout the world are 
announcing Professor Slingerland’s great “discoveries.” 


It is necessary to insist upon tbe law and regulations being obeyed when 
anyone makes a purchase of manufactured or “ artificial ” fertilisers. The law 
insists that every person selling such fertilisers uhaU give to the purchaser a 
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written or printed statement of the percentages of phosphoric acid» potash* 
nitrogen, kc. The chemical committee of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England has exposed a fraud, where the tenants in a large estate in the Mid¬ 
lands had been purchasing a material falsely called “basic slag*’ (another name 
for Thomas phosphate), which contained not a trace of phosphoric acid, and 
only a slight trace of lime. Ninety-seven and a half per cent, of this consisted 
of oxide of iron and silicious matter. The true Thomas phosphate, or basic 
slag, is very’ rich in phosphoric acid, but farmers must make sure that they are 
not purchasing common iron slag. 


Very satisfactory reports continue to come to hand from Queensland con¬ 
cerning the effectiveness of the chicken cholera experiments for the destruction 
of rabbits. Instructor Checseman of the Queensland department laid about 
5lbs. weight of pellets, made of oatmeal which had been mixed with water 
infected with the cholera germs from dead rabbits, on some unoccupied, rabbit- 
infested countiT. He has now been advised by a reliable gentleman that a few 
days afterwards it was impossible to approach the warrens owing to the stench 
arising from the dead rabbits. 


In California the new State law declares that all orchards, nurseries, trees, 
fruit, packages, &c., infested with scale insects, codlin moth, or other insects 
injurious to fi’uit trees and plants, are a public nuisance, and that all infested 
fruit must be cleaned on the premises where grown, and not in the packing 
houses. 


There are many localities where it will pay well to sow seeds of grasses and 
other forage plants. Even the bare patches on sheep runs in the arid north 
could be compelled to produce larger supplies of saltbush, &c., were the hard 
bare patches broken up to allow the wind-borne seeds to find a lodgment, or 
even to be sown with seeds of the indigenous vegetation ; but in the hilly and 
cooler parts of the colony a great variety of grasses and other forage plants 
could be grown with a little trouble and some cost. Poa pratensis, most of the 
fescues, Italian perennial, and other rye grasses, and a number of trefoils and 
clovers will give splendid results, the land should be well prepared daring 
this month, and sown as early as possible next month, so that advantage may 
be derived from the early rains. 


Very few fanners in this colony grow carrots and parsnips as food for their 
live stock, and yet it would be profitable to do so where the climate and soil 
conditions are favorable. The soil should be deep, loamy, friable, and fairly 
rich, but not newly manured. If well prepared by plough, scarifier, roller, and 
harrows, it would he level and finely pulverised. The carrots chiefly grown 
for live stock are Red Altringham, White Belgian, Red Surrey, and James’s 
Intermediate (the best). Eight to ten pounds seed per acre in double rows 
27in. to 30in. apait, plants to be thinned to 4in. in the rows, is generally 
practised. The seeds should be well rubbed with sand to remove the burrs 
and mixed with 2bush. of sand per acre for sowing. For parsnips, the Jersey 
Hollow CiOwn is best; filbs. to 81bs. seed per acre, treated the same as carrot 
seed. Carrots yield 10 tons to 20 tons per acre; parsnips, 8 tons to li tons, 
A bushel of roots of either is 401be» 
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Red sorrel is a serious pest wherever it gets a footing, because it takes 
possession of the land to the exclusion of all other plants, and it is extremely 
difficult to exterminate the intruder. The most effective method at present 
known is to plough the sorrel under to a depth of at least 5in., sow dense- 
growing crops on the land for three years following, then plough the remaining 
sorrel under before it has a chance to produce seed. 


Branch Conferences of the Agricultural Bureau should include the attendance 
of every member of each Branch in the district, if possible. The papers to be 
read should Ix' few in number, short in length, and practical in character. The 
discussions should be vigorous, each member should say something—provided 
he can do so—and, if passible, that something should be fresh and to the point. 
Exhibits of j)roducts of the farm, dair 5 % orchard, garden, home industries and 
manufactures, and utilised waste substances ought to form a prominent feature 
at these gatherings, and each exhibitor sbould, if possible, give some particulars 
concerning the exhibits. All persons interested in rural industries sliould be 
invited to attend the Conferences. 


FORESTRY. 

THE INFLITJ5NCE OF LOCAL CONDITIONS ON THE GllOWl'H 

OF TREES. 

By Walter Gill, F.L.S., F.K.H.S., Conservator of Forests. 

The influence exercised by local conditions is one of the most important 
factors in the proper development of trees of all kinds for whatever purpose 
they may be planted; but it is to local conditions as connected with the 
growth of trees for the production of timber, that it is now intended more 
especially to refer. Were it possible to secure invariable uniformity in the 
conditions more immediately surrounding trees this subject might not be 
productive of so much that is interesting to the general observer, or demand 
so much careful oonsidemtion from the intending planter, but as it is seldom 
that the circumstances attending the establishment of large areas of plantations 
arc free from variation, to a greater or -less extent, it will be well to glance at 
this question for a short time; and, in order to gather many of the important 
ideas that it has to offer when examined, it will be found advantageous to refer 
to actual results occurring in the growth of certain trees under circumstances 
which can be readily observed by those desirous of so doing. Everything 
tends to show that all trees have an undoubted preference for certain definite 
conditions as to soil, moisture, heat, elevation, and shelter. When they have 
all the conditions they like best around them they develop to the best advant¬ 
age ; but any change in the conditions they delight in will always be pro¬ 
ductive of varying results indicating a departure more or less marked from the 
original type. A good illustration of this may be found in the gum known in 
common phraseolo^ as the bastard box, but otherwise calM botanically 
Eucalyptus goniocalyx. This tree is generally met with in the Flinders Ranges 
as far north as the hills to the west of Wilmington, and to the south as far as 
the country now forming part of the Beetaloo catchment area, andPeven as far 
as a short distance from the old Beetaloo Station. When it occurs on the 
summit of the dividing range^ growing among the rocks and stones, with little 
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or no soil worthy of the name it always presents a crooked, scrubby appearance 
with {gnarled and twisted limbs in all shapes and forms, and for all practical 
purposes is worthless where it is, as its position is generally too inaccessible to 
any vehicles to make it worth while to cart it for firewood. It may be seen 
in this useless form on such well-known spots as Mount Remarkable, near 
Melrose, and on the Bluff, in the Wirrabara Fore.st, and on other prominent 
ridges in the same locality. When, however, it occurs several hundred feet 
lower down in a sheltered valley, or gully, where the rocky ridges are over¬ 
laid by a nice alluvial soil (*aused by the denudation of the higher levels, the 
same tree presents a far more noble form, and rises to a considerable height, 
with a trunk developed to such an extent as to give logs large enough in some 
cases to yield from 1,000 to 1,600 super feet of excellent timber. The young 
timber likewise develops a far better balanced form, growing into straight 
well-shaped poles instead of crooked useless scrub. It can be readily seen that 
in the first instance on the site or position on the summit of the range, exposed 
to heavy wind, and on loose rocks and stone incapable of retaining the 
necessary moisture, the tree has a hard battle to fight for existence, and 
plainly shows the effect of adverse surroundings under the burning atmosphere 
of the northern climate in its stunted growth. In the second position all the 
conditions are so altered for the better that a fair chance is allowed the tree to 
develop in, a far more satisfactory form in all respects. 

Another case in point occurs in the sugar gum (Eucalyptus corynocalyx), 
which differs to a great degree according to the site it occupies, in general 
appearance, size, and quality of timber, though hotaiiically the same. The 
best representation of this species is the tree found in the Flinders Ranges. 
Though liking a considerable elevation, it does not, as a rule, grow dn the 
higliest and most exposed sites, generally flourishing best on the sides of the 
ranges, a little below their summits, and on a firm, retentive soil, where good 
drainage is secured by the natural slope of the hill side. Here the trees attain 
a height of from 100ft. to even 160ft., and the timber produced is of the best 
kind, heavy% dense, hard, and durable. During the course of seasoning, after 
felling, the timber loses very little of its weight per cubic foot, and seldom 
opens to any extent at its ends, even should it be left in the sun for a 
considerable time. When found on Kangaroo Island, how^ever, this tree 
presents very different features. There, where growing on the hill sides—its 
favorite site in the North—it invariably develops only a stunted, useless, form, 
hardly worth the name of a timber tree, the poor sterile, stony rises being 
evidently an uncongenial site for it; and the exposure to strong winds from 
the sea proving a heavy check to its proper growth, it is usually found in its 
best form in the bottoms of the gullies on the sandy alluvial land occurring 
there. The difference in the greater shelter thus afforded certainly produces a 
marked improvement in the tree os compared with the scrubby specimen 
alluded to from the hill side, but while the trees are in most cases of perhaps a 
more symmetrical form, with a better proportionate development as timber 
trees than those of the northern ranges—being narrower in girth and longer in 
the main trunk than they are—there is a marked difference in the character of 
the timber, for whereas the northern timber opens so little as to be hgrdly 
worth consideration, this timber, when seasoning, shrinks so rapidly and splits 
So deeply as to prove very unreliable when sawn up, in many instances, 
however, free from fault it may seem when examined fresh from the saw. 
The difference in locality between the hill side of the North with good natural 
drainage, and the moist sandy bottom of the creeks on the island, not 
infrequently adjacent to almost permanent water, is quite suflGicient to account 
for this variation in the nature of the timber. Another district in which the 
sugar gum exhibits a type of tree far below the standard of o^^ceUence tq wfalob 
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this species attains M^hcn at its best is in the country west of Port Lincoln* 
It was here, from the Marble Range, situated about thii*ty miles from the port, 
that the first spenmens by which this species was determined were obtained 
by the late Baron Sir F. von Mueller, and from which the description 
originated which appear in Bentham’s “ Flora Australiensis,'’ where it is spoken 
of as “ a tall elegant shrub,’* in which arrested stage of development it may 
still be found there. The position is one of great exposure to heavy gales from 
seaward. Coffin’s Bay being but a few miles distant, and although further inland 
in sheltered spots in the low ranges some fair-sized trees arc occasionally met 
with, they never attain the really noble proportions of the northern trees. 

The red gum (Eucalyptus rosti*ata) is another tree that varies with its 
surroundings, and produces a very unreliable timber for many uses when 
grown in a swampy soil. It then develops many shakes and gum veins. The 
defects originating from these are not always apparent when the timber comes 
fresh from the saw, however keenly and capably the m iterial muy be examined, 
but sooner or later a separation takes place along the concentric circles of the 
annual growth, where perhaps hardly a flaw indicative of ring .shake was 
visible, and sections of the timber shell off; other portions get detached also 
in consequence of the timber opening at gum veins. Moreover, the irregular 
shrinking and warping of such timber is often a a cry serious drawback a*?, 
after two or three months’ seasoning, it will frequently present s(» curved and 
twisted an outline as to be practically useless in its original form either for 
8lee]^)ers, planking, beams, or any other sawn material requiring a regular true 
outline. Of course timber of this character may often he used in other ways 
such as splitting, &c., without much disadvntago, but needs very careful 
selection after sawing. The trees grown on creeks and rivers, notably on the 
Murray, require keen insjiection, and for many purposes tiniber from them 
would not be accepted ; but on the other hand, whore the red gum grows on a 
well-drained soil, particularly in some of the hilly distrTets of this colony, such, 
for instance, as Gumcracha, Clarendon, the Meadows, and their respective 
neighborhoods for a considerable distance around, the timber it yields is 
rightly regarded as entirely unsurpassed for many uses by any colonial 
hardwood, and, w'ben specially sc'lected, even jarrah must undoubtedly give 
place to it. It will be evident from the examples already given that local 
conditions have very powerful weight in determining the cliaracter of the 
timber which will ultimately be produced by any tree, and there is no doubt 
whatever that much of the difficulty frequently arising in deciding whether 
or no a certain timber can justly claim a sterling character for utility for 
certain works originates from the ignorance of the precise conditions prevailing 
where the trees producing it have been grown. Were tin’s information 
available, a great deal of what seems to be very contradictory evidence could be 
reconciled with but little trouble, and fair solution of the knotty questi n 
arrived at. Even with a timber like jarrah (E. marginata\ which has justly 
attained such a reputation for excellence, it has happened once aad again that 
it has failed to maintain its standard reputation, and this has been due to the 
failure on the part of the supplyit^ contractor to recognise the well-pro\en fact 
that the jarrah of the hill side is superior to the jarrah of tJ»e plain or level 
country in most cases. It is plainly to the interest of timber exporters to shij^^ 
tunl)er of best and uniform quality, and that only, and to do that, this vital 
influence of surrounding conditions is one that must be reckoned with, or even 
a timber of high repute may unjustly get a bad name through the ignorant 
neglect that would permit timbers of differing quality to be indiscriminately 
massed together as up to the proper standard. This subject pos*«esses so many 
aapeots that it will be found necessary to extend these observations as 
opportunities may offer. 
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POULTRY NOTES, 

Written for the Journal of Agriculture and Industry, 

By D. F. Laukte. 

Quarantining Poultry. 

This does not mean an extended residence on Torrens Island, but refers to 
the strong need of strictly isolating all strange birds. The reasons for so 
doing are many. For instance, a person in the country desires a change of 
blood or breed, and purchases either from a city or country breeder what he 
requires As a rule few people outside the ranks of experienced poultry 
fanciers know how to pack a bird for a long journey, and, even when so 
packed, some careless person may place the coop in the brake van of a train, 
and surround it with packages to such an extent as to almost exclude fresh 
air; in consequence the bird becomes overheated, and, on exposure to cold, 
contracts a chill, which devclopes into a cold, often ending in roup. Naturally 
the honest breeder is blamed for forwarding a diseased bird. Again, many 
breeders keep their stock in such insanitary surroundings that the wonder is 
that they ever survive long enough to breed. In any case, and no matter from 
whom purchased, put your birds in pens separated from your o\\n stock, and 
watch them carefully for at least a fortnight. If quite healthy then they may 
be mated-up as desired. The purchaser has then used all ordinary caution. 
If I selected birds for anyone I should decidedly invite them to observe these 
precautions. Experientia docet, I once lost some hundreds of birds through the 
neglect of a lad. He disobeyed orders during ray absence; and I have also seen 
others make the same fatal mistake. Most Australian writers have had a word 
to say at some time or other about the disgraceful apathy of some poultry owners. 

I know a street half a mile long, in a well-known suburb which reeks from 
end to end with sick fowls suffering from the attacks of ticks {Argus refexus). 
One has only to detach a paling from any fence to find hundreds of these 
disgusting pests; even where the outhouses are of brick or masonry the cracks 
are full of them. The consequence is that, oven using all precautions, it is 
almost impossible to keep poultry in the neighborhood. Again roup is very 
prevalent, also diphtheria. I have passed poultry houses at night from vrhich, 
although 20yd8. distant, the stench characteristic of roup was so strong that I 
was compelled to puff my pipe vigourously. I hoi)e the day is not distant when 
such gross carelessness will be punishable. No child is immune from that 
dread scourge diphtheria when in the neighborhood of such biids. Many 
medical men (jaii support this statement, and yet the true cause of many an 
outbreak is never suspected. Diphtheria was rife some few weeks ago, and I 
beard of many losses, but so far I have heard of no cases of true chicken 
cholera. A gentleman called on me recently, as his birds were ailing; he 
informed me that he had that morning collected and buried over a dozen bodies 
of fowls which some miscreant had thrown on a vacant allotment in North 
Adelaide, next to his house. Nothing is so deadly a menace to poultry as the 
proximity of a dead fowl. Fowls especially wUi pick at the carcases and 
at the decomposed poisonous flesh, and, a rule, blood poisoning or cholera is 
the result. When lecturing I was driven out to advise on a cage of great 
mortality among some birds. I had no particulars, nor was the gentleman who 
drove me acquainted with the case. On reaching the gate the sight of the 
bodies of several dead birds was quite sufficient, and I soon saw several cases 
of genuine cholera. If a fowl is found dead the best course to pursue is to 
burn it; even if buried at a considerable depth there is the risk of some 
prowling cat or dog attempting body-snatching. 
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Some time since, Mr. David Wil»«on, the Victorian dairy expert, writinf? on 
the question of the veterinary inspection of poultry, as well as stock, said— 
** Why should farmers have to run the risk of having their poultry yards deci¬ 
mated by the purchase of diseased pure stock. The time seems to have 
arrived when all poultry fanciers wdllr have to submit to have their yards 
inspected by a veterinary surgeon, and they ought to seek for such inspection, 
as with the scare that has been raised in the counti*} about * buying disease,’ 
the breeder who could produce a clean bill of health for his birds would be 
certain to obtain the largest number of orders.” J am afraid this must wait 
till the millenniam; besides, few veterinary surgeons know much of such matters 
as poultry ailments. As long as breeders insist on a method of feeding and 
food totally opposed to reason, and continue breeding from diseased stock, so 
long will the trouble remain with us. 

Hints^ 

The moulting season is now in full swing, and as at this time of year the 
weather is apt to be changeable, it is well to see that the half-naked birds are not 
roosting in draughty houses. Give a good variety of food, and add a little solu¬ 
tion of sulphate of iron (copperas) to the drinking w ater, as suggested in a former 
issue. See that the birds have a good dust bath ; it aids the grow^th of the new 
plumage. (}lather up all old feathers, and sweep up all the seal(‘, kc., from the 
roosling-houses and burn them. As soon as the birds are through their moult, 
select the most forward hens and mate up for breeding. Early iiatched chicks 
are very valuable; the pullets arc in full lay at a time when eggs are scarce, 
and the cockerels will hnd a ready market. The probability is that early- 
hatched chicks of good quality will find a ready sale next season at excellent 
prices—so be prepared. 

Lose no time in purchasing any needed fresh blood, and buy it good. 
Although the past season has been a bad one, still there are plenty of good 
young birds available. Several prominent breeders have at heavy cost 
imported direct from England some of the best procurable of the most 
approved varieties. One can now obtain at a fair rate splendid specimens of 
Dorkings, Langshans, Minorcas, Wyaudottes, Indian (iame, and Leghorns. I 
have inspected many lots, and can vouch for their excellence, liiiporiations 
are still continuing, and I look for a big move in this neglected hut profitable 
branch of the farm. Every farmer should procure for his womenkind some 
good poultry at once. Copies of my pamphlet are still procurable, and with 
that and the monthly notes in this journal, no great difficulties should bar the 
way to profitable success. Where poultry are kept a plot of mangolds and kail 
should be planted in well-manured soil, near a water supply, so as to ensure a 
liberal supply of green food when the grass dries off. Green food is a neces¬ 
sary item if success is expected. 


SALE OF COMMERCfAL FERTILISERS. 

The attention of buyers and sellers of commercial fertilisers is specially 
directed to the following clauses of the Fertilisers Act of 1894 :— 

Clause L~(l) Every person who sells for use as a fertiliser of the soil any 
article manufactured in the said province, or impoitcd from abroad, shall sign 
and give to the pnrehaser an invoice stating the name of the article, and 
whether it is an artificially-compounded article or not, and what is at least the 
pareentage of the nitrogen, potash, phosphoric acid in soluble form, and 
insoluble pbo^horic acid respectively (if any) contained in the article; and 
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this invoice shall have effect as a warranty by the seller of the statements con¬ 
tained therein. (2) For the purposes of this section an article shall be deemed 
to be manufactured if it has been subjected to any artificial process. 

Clause 2 provides that if any person fails to give such invoice, or causes or 
permits any invoice or description of the article sold by him to be false in any 
material particular, shall be liable, without prejudice to any civil liability, on 
conviction, to a fine of not more than £20; and, on any subsequent conviction, 
to a fine of not more than £50. 

The regulations under the Fertilisers Act provide tliat any buyer of a 
fertiliser may have the same aualyvscd by the Agricultural Chemist, at the 
School of Mines, for a charge of 38. for each determination, that is, if the buyer 
wishes to ascertain how much nitrogen the fertiliser contains he must pay 3s,, 
for potash 3s., for jdiosphoric acid 3s., or fur any two or three he would be 
charged Os. or 9s. respectively ; and if the analysis does not bear out the state¬ 
ment in the invoice these fees have to be paid by the seller. 


MANURING EXPERIMENTS, 1897. 

Owing to the favorable results obtained in 1895 and 1890 from the use of 
the seed and fertiliser drills nearly 60,000 acres were sown with the aid of 
these machines in 1897. Unfortunately the excessive heat, hot windwS, and 
absence of moisture in October and No^ember seriously affected both the 
manured and unmanured crops; but it was again found that the manured 
crops did not blight off any quicker than the unmanured. Although the rain 
was very late in coming there was every prospect of a good season up to the 
middle of September; but the two following months were very hot and dry, 
there being almost a complete absence of rain and a prevalence of scorching 
north winds, which resulted in the complete failure of the crops in the more 
northern districts and a jjartial failure in other parts except the South and 
South-East. 

As showing the difference between the 1897 and average rainfalls, the follow¬ 
ing figures are given. They are for the growing period of the crop—April to 
November inclusive—and the mean average fall is for periods ranging from ten 
to twenty-one years:—Balaklava, 1897, 7in. to 8^-in., average 13jin.; Border- 
town, 1897. 7iin., average HJin.; Bute, 1897, lOin , average 12j;in.; George¬ 
town, 1897, lliin., average 15in.; Jamestown, 1897, IHn., average 12}; 
Kanmantoo, Sin. to llin., average Hin.; Maitland, Sin. to llin., average 15in. 
to I7in.; Mundoora, Oj^in. to 7im., average 12iin.; Nantawarra, 8Jin. to 
9Jin, average 1*2Jin. The deficiency in the rainfall was aggravated by the fact 
that October and November, the most critical period, were almost rainless. 

In order to place the experiences of those using commercial fertilisers at the 
disposal of other cultivators printed fornots containing a series of questions were 
vseut to the different Branch Bureaus for distribution amongst those who bad 
used these fertilisers. A number of these forms have already been returned, 
and the foliowit»g is the gist of the information contained in them. The figures 
in parentheses following the names of the fertilisers used indicate the price per 
ton paid for tlie .same. 

BALAKLAVA. 

A. Sixty acroa, limeston stiff red and foamy soils, sown with wheat beglaning of June. 
Concentrated English super (£U) and Thomas phosphate (£4 lOs), 351bs. and from SOlbs. to 
lOOlbs. per a(T6 respectively being applied. The unmanured crop was very poor; the Tbotniis 
phosijhate gave an advance of abush. ; sttper, 2ibush. The severe season—the rainfall during 
growing period being under 7in.—^aud the continued hot winds did great damage. But for 
this the drilled and manured crops would have given a handsome profit. 
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B. Forty acres, drilled in with SOlbs. wheat and Icwi. Thomas phosphate (£4 lOs.) per acre. 
Boarded wheat better by 2bush. per acre than unmanured crop; Pui’ple Straw wheat shoved 
no improvement. The manured crops looked splendid up to end of September, but the absence 
of rain from then onwards prevented the grain maturing properly. 

C. Forty acres, or^nary mallee, broa leastcd with IJbuah. wheat and 2cwt8. colonial super 
(£5) on May 1. Crop Slmsh. per acre l^etter than unman ured. Stornis and hot winds in 
November ri^uced the crop to the extent of nearly a bag to the acre. “ No more broadcast¬ 
ing ; the drill for me.’^ 

D. Four hundred acres, light-brown soil, fallow, broadcasted with 45Ib8. wheal and Icwt. 
super (£6 48. 6d ) j>er acre in April and May, Manured crop, 3busb ; unmanured, 4bush. 
per acre. The excessively dry season caused the failure of the manured crop. 

E. Seventy acres ordinary mallee soil broadcasted with 451bs. wheat and l^wt. colonial 
super (£5) about bnd of April, land fallow. Manured crop much bettor than unmanured; 
hot vdnds affected both alike. 

F. One acre clay soil, drilled with 30lbs. to 45lb8. wheat and Icwt. colonial super (£5) in 
first week in April, on dry ploughed land. The manured stooled much better than the rest of 
the crop, but all was blighted by hot winds. 

G. One hundred and sixty acres, light brashy limestone, drilled wdtb 451bs. wheat and Icwt. 
Thomas phosphate (£4 5s.) during first three weeks in May. Land fallowed , rainfall during 
growing season, 8|in. Manured land, fibush. ; unmanured stiff clay land, Ibush. Do not 
consider Thomas phosphate suitable for limestone soil. 

BUTE. 

A. Twenty acres, Bay of Biscay soil and sfind, manured with Thomas phosphate (£5) and 

colonial s\iper (£5) at drilled in with 35lbs. wheat on April I.*). Land ploughed up 

dry after previous harvest. lUinfall during growing i>eriod 10-350in. The rainfall in 
Ot'tolHTand November was innufficient to mature the crop properly. Manures gave similar 
results, vjz., locwts. of hiiy per acre as against 2cwlh. from unmanured. The effect of the 
manure on sandy soil was most marked. 

B. FifttMm and a half clay, limestone, and sand, manured with Pliiglish super 

Thomas phosphate (£4), and guano super (£3 H».), at rate of fiOlbs per acre put in with drill 
\inth 301 b.s. w’heat on May 16, crop rolled, land “raw,”; rainfall during growing period 
lOin. The English super gave tar the bust result, the average of the maiiurt‘d «Tops being 
about lObush. a.s compared with 4bu8h. from unmanured. Two hundivd pounds of lime per 
aero was applied with the drill on one nnmd and gave nearly as good return as the Thomas 
phosphate. 

C. Forty-one juTCb of clay and light soil, manured with English super (Ch), Thomas phos- 
pha\e (£4), and super guano (£3 ISs.), at mte of Sfdhs. per acre, |bush. of vvhual being drilled 
in with manure on May 16 on raw land, liainfall during growing period lOin. Manured 
cr^s averaged Shush,; unmanured, 3jbush. 

D. One hundred and fifty acres, Buy of Biscay, light sandy loam, and sandhills manured 
with colonial supc^r (^£6 Ss ) at rate of 76Ihs. per acr*, drilled in wdth 2611)8. of v^heat during 
April and May. Fifty acres sown dry, 100 acres sown after rain. Kainfall iluring growing 
period I0‘350in.; absence of rain in (ictoher and November seriously affected < ro]>8. Land 

a lied up dry after harvest, crop rolled. Manured land averaged about f)bu>h , unmanured 
One and a half acres of poor sand w^as sotvn with 251bs. Steinwedtd wheat and 2cwts. 
of English super and gave a return of 1 Shush, per acre. On three previous occasions this 
piece of land had, without manure, failed to return moro than seed. 

CRYSTAL BROOK. 

A One hundred and fifty acres fallow land, drilled in with oOlbs. Adelaide Cliemical Works' 
super (£6 6g.) in May. lUinfall very light; manuwKl crop one-third better than unmanured 
and drilled, but not equal to neighbor's crop, broadcasted in the usual way. Seed was planted 
too de^. 

B. Twenty acres, sand and rubble land, drilled in w’ith Icw't. manure and 30lbb. to 461he. 
wheat per acre during first week in May. Sugar Company's and English super and Thomas 
phosphate used. Land fsUow; rainfall very l^ht. Results - Sugar Company's super, tlbusb. 
per acre ; unmanured, dbush.; English super and Thomas phosphate, dhush. 

GAWLER. 

A. Three hundred acres, principally dark, aricky, heavy soil. Thomas phosphate (£4) and 
Sugar Company's bone phosphate (£4 fis.) being used, from Icwt to locwts. per ai ra, being 
drwed in with 6 dbs. to 6(dbs. of seed per acre in May and June, the land }>eing afterw'ards 
rolled. The land was nearly all fallowed. Absence of rain seriously affected the result, but 
in comparison with unmanured strips loft through the paddock the mcrease vras nearly one- 
third* From a paddock on which wheat was drilled with phosphates last year quite one-third 
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more bay was obtained as compared with iand umuanured last year, Boueduet drilled in in 
1896 at the rate of Icwt, per ac^re gave no apparent result, and the sown in 1897 on same 
land showed no beneficial eifect. 

B. Sixty acres, Bay of Biscay land, broadcasted with Icwt, of Sugar Company's %>ne 
phosphate (£4 13s.), and sown with White Tuscan wheat at the rate of TOlbs. per acre on May 
2. Land was early fallow, the manure being put on three weeks before sowing, then 
harrowed; when the seed was sown the land was scarified and harrowed, and the crop after¬ 
wards rolled. Result—Manured crop, 32cwts. of hay; unmanured, 24cwts. per acre. 

C. Four hundred acres, sandy and sandy loam, manurc'd with Adelaide Chemical Works* 
super (£5) and Thomas phosphate (£4 lOs ) at rate of Icwt. per ac^re, drilled in with dOlbi. 
wheat in May. Rainfall too light to give satisfaciory result. 

D. Thirty acres, sandy soil, fallowed, sown broadcast with Ibush. wh^t and 2cwt8. of* 
bonedust (£4 I Os.) per acre in May. The crop was rolled after it w'as up, and gave half a ton 
of hay per acre more than the unmanured portion. 

E. Twenty acres, Bay of Biscay land, fallowed, broadcasted in May with Ibush. wheat and 
Icwt, manure (bonedust and Thomas phosphate) per acre, crop being rolled after it was up. 
The hot winds and drought affected the crops, but the manured gave If bush, pet aero batm. 
Witli an average rainfall, judging from the grow'tb during the early part of the season and 
the amount of straw produced, the manured portion would have yielded double the quantity. 

(iLADSTOXE. 

A. Three and a half acres, red and sandy soil, broadcasted with wheat and Icwt. Thomas 
phosphate in May on fallov' ground. No noticeable improvement. The season was very dry, 
less than Sin. of rain falling from date of sowing to harvesting. 

B. Three hundied and fifty acres of mo.stly h»avy clay soil, part fallow and part stubble, 
manured with bone phosphate (£o os ), FInglish 8 uper]>n 08 phate (£5 10s.), and Thomas phosphate, 
Ijeeds and star brands (£4 os. and £4 10s.) liUTid sovm with wheat and part Algerian oats in 
April to June, 50U)s. to 2cwts. manure and 4f'>lb8. to Tolbs seed being put in with the drill; 
the w’heat sow n at end June at heavier quantity. All the land w'as harrowed after the crop 
was w’ell up, and i>art was rolled, Bainfall during growing period 11 Jin. Crops severely 
damaged by hot winds and drought in October and November, when the total rainfall W'as 
only |in. With the exception of the part manured with bone phosphate, the manured parts 
showed from 25 ptr cent, to 40 per cent, imprcjvement over the unmanured crop, which w'as 
also drilled in. One ton of special tup-dressing manure and one ton of nitrate of s^a was also 
applied on paiii of the crop, but no benefit was noticeable in either case. 

JAMESTOWN. 

A. Forty acres, hard-setting soil, with day bottom, drilled in wdth 451b8. wheat and U2lbs. 
manure, in May. Kangaroo Island guano (£2 2a fid.) and supcTfine super (£5 158 ) were used. 
Land was stubble, this being the third crop since fallow. Rainfall during growing period, 
11 in. Manured crop, I ton hay per acre; unmanured, lOcwts. The manuit? caused the crop 
to mature quicker, conseque tly it was more advanced than the unimmured when the hot 
weather set in. The guano gave just as good results as the more expensive manure 

KANMANTOO. 

A. Eight acres, light sandy soil, manured with Kangaroo Island guano (£2 28, fid.) at rate 
of 8cwt8. per acre, broadcasted with wheat during first week in June ; crop rolled, l^nd was 
flooded for some time in September, turned yellowy and never recovered. Manured crop, about 
15cwi9. of hay per acre; unmanured, not worth cutting. 

B. Tw o and a quarter acres, red loam, manured with kainit, at rate of lOOlbs. per acre, 
broadcasted with seed ; results, wi/. Manure was applied at the wrong time; hence result. 

C. Seven acres, light sandy soil, manured with Kangaroo Island guano (£2 2s. fid.) at rat© 
of 3c w ts. per acre, broadcasted early in June with Algerian oats; crop rolled; dry weather and 
hot winds affeeb^d results. Manured crop ^ve one ton of hay per acre; tinmanured, half tan. 

I) Eight acres, clay soil, manured with Kangaroo Island guano (£2 2s. fid.) at rat© of 
Sow'^ts. per acre, broadcasted with Ijbusb. wheat during first week in June On land not 
fallow^ed. Manured crop returned Ubush. per acre; unmonured, fibusb. 

E. Two and a hall acres, liard sotting sand »iid clay soils, manured with Kangaroo Inland 
guano (£2 2s fid.) at rate of 2Jcwt8. per acTe, broadcasted In May with 14bush, wheat per 
aero; crop rolled, not fallowed. Manured portion yielde 1 double the average of the unmanured. 
Guano proved very profitable, and in wet season would give even better results. 

F. Thirteen acres, part red clay, with ironstone gravel, part sandy loam, and part limfistono ^ 
rubble, manured with Kangaroo Island guano (£2 2s. 0d.), at rate of Sewts. per aero, 

(‘asted with wheat (fbush. p-r acr^; crop roiled. Rainfall during growing periods about 9ld.' 
A strip of land half a chain wide left unmanured, and even on the sttroble tms is plainly notiee* 
able. Manured cre^ gave about double the crop, except on the limesteme wtiM 
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improvement was noticeable. The best return was on the sandy loamt probably owing to its 
retaining the moisture better, as the crop did best on the clay until the dry weather set in. 
The hot weather, from the beginning of September onward, stunted the crop, especially on 
patches rather heavily manured. 

G. Tbirty*seyen acres, loo^e and sandy soil and 30 acres stiif red clay, manured with guano 
(i32 2s. dd.), 0 uper*guano (£2 5s.), Thomas phosphate (£6), and stable manure. Twenty*Eve 
acres was put in with drill in July, SOlbs to lOOlbs. of manure per acre being used. Twenty- 
five acres broadcasted in June, with 2cwt8. manure and I bush, wheat per acre. Land ploughed 
up and sown immediately; crop rolled in Septomlier. Rainfall during growth, 8|in, Up to 
the end of September the drilled crop.s, which were put in last, show* d promise of a magni¬ 
ficent crop, being quite double the others, but the dry weather in October and November, and 
the scoremng winds in the latter month simply dried it up. The guano did fairly well and 
also stable manuie, going about JlOcM ts. of hay per acre. This was on cold sandy soil. The 
portion treated with guano stood the dry weather best. The manured crops generally were 
much thicker than the unmanured. 

MAITLAND. 

A. Fifty-five acres, light grey soil on lim«* rubble, manured with superphosphate (£6), 
lOOlhs pet‘ acre and Silbs. wheat being put in with drill in first week of May. The land was 
fallow, and the wheat rolled when strong enough to stand it. The manured crop returned 
Sfbusb. per acre, against Sjbush. from unmanured land. 

B. Five hundred and twenty acres, light sandy soil and some limestone, manured vdth 
guano superphosphate (£3 lOs.}. Kangaroo Island guano (£2 r2s. 6d.), Thoma.s phosphate 
£4 lOs.}, and wood ashes; ITilbs. superphosphate guano, or lOfilbs. to 1501 bs. Kangarof) 
Island guano, or DOlbs. Thomas phc>8phat<‘. or30lbs. Thomas phospbaft* and loOlba. wood ashes 
mixed being sown per acre with 30ibs. to 52lbs wheat botwt^en A{»ril I and May 20. Two 
hundred and twentj acres were fallow, the r<>st ploughed up in Jaiuiary ami February. The 
rainfall was not sufficieni to give the crop a gfXMl start, and seed was put in too deep . rainfall 
during growuug x>eriod about Sin. Crop manured with guano super ami with Thomas phos¬ 
phate and wt)od ashes yielded 2bush, per acre more than unnianured ; Kangsroo Island guano 
about *2hu8h. less than iinmanured. 

C. Twenty asres, manured with guano super (£3 lOs.l at rate of Icwt. per acre, and eighteen 
acres with Kangaroo Island guano (£2 2s.) at rates of Icwt., 2cwt8., and Sewts. per aere with 
451ba. of wheal, iu the third week of May, the land being roiled and w'orked very' fine before 
drilling. Half land fallow*; rainfall during giwlb, alwnit Bin. Super-guano gave 6busb. to 
7bush., quite double the rest of the ci*op : the Kangaroo Island guano eA*en at 3cw^8. gave no 

WJSUlt. 

D. Fifty-five acres of second-class soil manured wdth colonial .supiT (£5), and drilled with 
fOlbs. w*heat in April. Crop harrowed after being up one month, and then rolled. Seed was 
in a month before the rain came, and was also sown too deep, little more than one-third 
germinating. The plants stnoled better than ever btifore, and yielded Bbush. against only 
fibiish. per acre from unmanuretl land 

E. One hundred and sixteen ucies, sandy land on coast, manured with guano super {£3 I os.) 
and suprposphate f£5 15s.), and drilled with 45lbs, wiicat and lOolbs. and SOlbs. manure 
nispectively in April, and crop rollt*d. Land fallow, rainfall about lOin. About half the seed 
malted, and dry wreathor caused much black rust. Manured crop, about bbush.; unmanured, 
Ibush. per acre. 

F. One hundred and twenty acres, white rubbly soil, manuretl with siipt^r-guano (£3 15s.) 
and superphosphate (£5 Ifis.), lOiflbs. and BOlbs. njsj^tively being drilled iu with oOlbs. 
wheat about middle of May, on fa'low. Rainfall very light. Manured ct'ops averaged Obush.; 
unmanured, ibush. On twenty acres wood ashes were drilled in, but on the return was 
only 3bush. 

MEADOWS. 

A. Two acres, sandy loam, manured with Colonhil Sugar Refinery Co.’s fertiliser and sul¬ 
phate of ammonia, one acre being treated with each manure. The manure w^as broadcasted 
with oats in the bemnnin^ of Juno. There was no appi^ciablo result from the use of the 
manures. Too much rain in August injured the crop; the very hot dry weather following 
also had a bad effeot. 

MOUNT GAMBIER* 

A. Eight acres of black and red loam, potato land, drilled with IJbush. wheat and Icwt. of 
manure per acre on July 1, and rolled on September 1, when about fiin. high ; Thomas 
phosphate, ReHwee bonedust, and super being used. The manured crops showed very much 
Wtter than unmanured until the ^ty weather set in, when they all suffered severely. Maniires 
tnoreased the yield to the extent of 2bu8h. per acre, there being no perceptible difference 
between the different manures. Too much seed by far was used. 

B, Twelve acres stremg sand loam, potato lai^ drilled the middle of June with 451bs. 

luwt. manure, BngHsh and colonial super and Thomas phosphate being used. 
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Thomas phopj>hate appeared to drive the plants alonjij hotter at first, but the English super 
was more lasting in its effect. Colonial super was of very little use. The (quantity of seed 
was too small. The whole of the manured crop gave Shush, to 4bu8h. more per acre than the 
un manured. 

C. Twelve acres, sandy to hla<‘k soil, potato land, drilled with Ihush. wheat and 2cwl8. 
manure, 7'homas phosphate, Reliance hone, and super being used. The manured crop was 
no better than the rest, the average being a hag to the acre. Twelve acres of gi'ass land 
drilled with Kangaroo Island guano and wheat gave no betttT i*etiirn than similar land broad¬ 
casted and not manuml. One headland was drilled with wheat and new lime, and this was 
best of all. 

D. Eight acres volcanic soil drilled in wiih Ibush. wheat and Icwt. of manure, super, 
Thomas phosphate, honedust, and Kangaroo Island guano being used. The pi it manured 
M'ith honedust stood the hot winds better than the other plots and also the unmanured, but 
otherwise there was no improveonuit noticeable from u-e of manure. The extremely dry 
spring had a very injurious effect on the crops. 

MOUNT PLEASANT. 

A. One hundred and thirty acres, sandy loam and clav, manured with Thomas phosphate 
(£C 10s.), guano (£4 1 Os.), and honedust (fiO 10.s.) at rate of l^cwts, per acre, in May ; M'heat, 
oats, and barley (at rah' of Jbush.) and peas lat rate of 2bush ) being sown with drill and 
then rolled. Manured crops fully o]ie-third hotter than unraanured. Yields—iVas, lObush.; 
barley, 27hu8h.; wheat and oats, 2 tons hay and estimate I Shush, to 20hu8h. per acre. 
Drought and wind affected crop, hut cool changes and dew kept the crop going. 

MURRAY BRIDGE. 

A. Sixty a(?res, red loam, red ]>ine sand, and wdiite drift .'<}ind, manured with Adelaide 
Chemical AVovks’ super {£o), Eni,di.‘'h sujmt Ho 7s, Od.), and Thomas pho.sphate (£4 10s.) ; 
super brou<lcasfod with wheat at rat** of 'Irwtt'. per acr<‘, Thoma.s phosphate drilled in at rate 
of lOOlbs. per acre Land sown in Ma^ and .June to wheat, red loam being fallow, the wujd 
being ploughed up pari dry and part after ram. The best results wore obtained on sandy soil, 
lObush. per acic; on poor w hite sand, manured and sowm in Juno the avciage w’as I ibush,; 
unnianured crop on .similar soil, 3hush., other portions of farm, unmanured, )ielded from 
4hush, to obush. Tb(‘ crops w^ouJd have been much heavier had thcTe been an average spring 
rainfall, as the straw’ was sufficient for a 2\)bush. cn)p. heat caused the grain to shrivel 

somewhat. 

R. Fifteen acres, part red sandy soil mixed with mallcrti and pine and part limestone soil, 
maniii'ed wdth English super (£5 78.6d ) at rate of 1 Jc’wts. ))er acre; tw’o and a half atTes were put 
in with drill, rest broadcasted, with wh(‘at m June, |bu8h. per aero being sown. The drilled 
portion had been out of cultivation for tw’o years, but W’as not grubbed; crop went Udiush. to the 
acre. Broadcasti'd crop w’as rm grubbed land, w'hich had been cropped previous year; yield, 
2ocw'ts. hay per acre. Unmanured land alongside gavt* iOewts. hay and from 2hu8h. to 8busli. 
wheal per acre. One paddink of twenty acres, partly new laml and fallow, good red sandy 
soil, sow'n in A])ril, and not man tired, gave a return ol Ihhush. per acre. 

C. Eighty-five acres, sandy soil, broadcasted with about 40lh8. wheat and 90lha. colonial 
super (€5 5s.) and English super (£6 Ts. 6d.) in April and May, on land not fallowed. Yield, 
3bush. per acre more man unrnanured, 

NANTAAVARRA. 

A. Seventy-eight acres, strong clay and rubhly limestone, manured with English super- 
phosphate (£4 11s.) and Thomas phosphate ^£4 lls. 2d.), lOOlbs per acre being drilled in 
with w’heat in May, 40lb8. of per acre being used, and the land being rolled after sowing. 
Lund fallowed, rainfall O^in. during growing period, crop double that obtained on unmanurt^ 
land, giving ncarl) a ton of hay per acre. Crop affected by dry tilling and absence of rain in 
Sept(*mher and OctohtT. 

B. Forty-five acre^, rich loam, marl, and red clay, manured with English super (£4 Us.) 
and Thomas jihosphate (£4 lls. 2d.), 8 dbs. to lUOlbs. being drilled in with wheat in Apru 
and May, 40lbs. to oolbs. of seed per acre, rolied a'ter sowing, and portion also harrowed. 
Land fallow’, rainfall during growing period 8*6;i5in. On rich loam the two manures gave 
equal results; unniunuied, a bushel per acre less. Marl, intormixod with red clay, yie'ded as 
follows :--~8upcr, I ibush.; Thomai phosphate, Ohush.; no manure, dbush. Harrowing after 
crop was up did not appear to have any beneficial effect. Thomas phosphate does not appear 
to do much gcK)d wbcTc there is much iime in the soil. 

0. Eighty acres. No. 1 paddock, red clay patches mixed with sand, very hard**setting land; 
No. 2, light marl, with limestone nibble; manured with English super (£6 lls.) and Thom is 
phosphate (£4 lls.) sow'n in April and May with wheat at rate of 40jbs. per acre, manure 
being drills in with seed as follows: - No. I, super, fiOlbs ; Thomas phosphate, Icwt, per 
acre. No. 2, super, 8ulbs.; Thomas phosphate, lowt. All land was fallowy imd paddock 
No. 1 was harrowed about middle of August; No. 2 rolled early in August, IMnfau dOiikif 
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mwing season 8fin. SesHon being very dry in early part of tilling crops did not come up 
till end of May, in consequence of which some parts were so dirty as to effect the result. 
Paddock No. 1 resulted as followsEnglish super, ISJl'ush. per acre; Thomas phosphate, 
lOfbush.; broadcast and unmannred, 5^bush. No. 2, English super, 124 bu»h.; Thomas 
phosphate, 6hush.; drilled without munuie, S^hush. Drilling wdlhout manure in a dry season 
IS a failure; English superphosphate superior to Thomas phosphate, a« it is more quickly 
available and keeps the wheat ahead of the weeds. 

PORT BROUGHTON AND MUNDOORA. 

A. Twelve acres, sandy loam, sown wdth drill on April 29, wdth 30lbs. wheat, and 
manured with SOlbs. Thomas phosphate (£5 10s ) per acre. Land not fallowed ; rainfall 
during growing season, 6|in. The manur^ crop was quiie double the other until the hot 
weather set in, w'hen it went off very fast. It w^as full of bunt, wl ile the unmanured was 
quite free, neither being pickled. The absence of rain prevented proper maturing of the plant. 

B. Twenty-five acres, ligl-t sandy soil sowm w'ith drill daring May, SOlbs. wheat and 80lbs. 
Ohlendorff’s super (.£6 I6s. 6d.) ix*r acTc being drilled in. Land not fallow'; rainfall about 
7in, Hot winds while wheat was in bloom blighted the crop. Manured jvortion yielded 
4ibush, more per acre than the nnmauured. 

C. Tw'enty acn»s, light soil, drilled in with 39ibs. wheat and 901bs. super (£5 17 b. 6d.) per 
acre early in April, fcjond crop off same land; rainfall during growing perioil, O^in. Dry 
hot w’inds spoilt what promised to be a splendid crop, but believe the practice w'ill pay wdth a 
fair rainfall. 

D. Eighteen acres, light sandy soil manured with Icwt. English super (£6) per acre. Land 
ploughed caily in April, manure and 4t51bs w'heat sowm bnjadcast and barrow'cd in. Rainfall 
during growing i>eriod bctwc» u 6in. and 7in. Result—j>orli<>n reaped gave nbu.**!!. per u(Te 
more than unmanured ; portion cut for hay gave oewt.^. per acre increase. 

E. Dne acre, light sandy s il, broadcasted with 60lbs. wheal and lewt. English super (£6) 
per aero about the luiddle of May. J/iind ploughed up firot in April. Manure and seed 
sown on top and harrowed in. Kuinfall about 7in Manured crop ripened a week earlier and 
yielded Obush. per acre more than the unmanured crop^. 

PORT ELLIOT. 

A Tw’enty acres of red sand and clay soil, manured with Sewts. Kangaroo I&Iand guano 
per acre, broadcasted in Ma\, June, and Julv with wheat, oats, and peas; oats rnlled, and 
wheat rolled and harrowed after sowing; yield about 2t) ]H'r c(*ut more than unmaimrt*d, 
Want of rain and hot aiuds ixjduced the hay crop a little, and the grain quite one-third. 
Manure cost on farm £2 98. per ton. 

PORT LINCOLN. 

A. Thirty acres, manun‘d \uth bonedu.st (£3 IDs.), Reliance super (£0 lOs.), Thomas phos¬ 
phate (£4 IDs.), secil and manun^ broadcasted, 2cwts. manure per acre b(*ing used Bonedu.st 
gave best results, doing well; super next, with Thomas pbospbati' a complete failure. The 
season has been the drie^t for many years. On an*acre of land dressed \iith 2( wts. of bone- 
dust a bushel of Ca|x* bailey was sown, which returned oObush. of Hue plump grain. 

PORT PIRIE. 

A. Seventy acres, light mallee laud, manured >vith Thomas pho.sphate. 1 Olbs. per acre 
l>eing put in with seed drill with 351 bs. to 50lbs. wheat. All crop rolled and part liarrowed 
during growth. Sixty acres fallow land. Rainfall during growth was less than 5in. No 
beaettt dermal from manure ; in fact it seemed to affect the germinating povicr of the seed, 
which lay in the soil for ten weeks before sufficient rain fell to cause it to start 

SOUTHERN YORKES PENINSULA. 

A. Thr<M} hundred and eighty atres, liuuMstone soil, manured with super (£ > 10s.), Thomas 
phospliate (£3 17s. tid.), and guano (£2 2s. 6d.), sown with wheat from Ap il 16 to May 2t, 
on land not fallow ed; 401bs. to 461bs seed |)er twjre, and 70lb8. supei, TOlbs , Thomas phos- 

8 bate, and lOOlbs. guano respectively being drilled in. Rainfall duriiig growing season less 
ban ffin. Tw'O hundred and sixty acres avemgetl 7hush. per acre, and lio acrc'i were cut for 
hay. The dryness o. the land at seeding had a bad effect on the germination of the seed 
B. Fifty acres of sandy limestone manured with Thomas pihosphate (£4), and sapor (£5), 
and drilled with wheat in beginning of May, on stubble land. Manured crop, 4bui»h.; part 
unmanured, 3busb., and pait not worth reaping. 

0. Three hundred and thirty acres, most sandy, but some hard soil, manured with Thomas 
phosphate (£4 5s.) and super-^sno (£3 lOs.) at rate of 90lhs. to loiilbs. per acre. Wheat 
and oats, Ihush. per acre^ put in with diill and mmure in April and May ; 150 acres fallow, 
rest stubble land. Manure gave a slightly inmeased yield, but not enough to pay for extra 
oost. The manures gave as nearly equal results as possible; consequently the super-guano 
Ifas the better for tire price. The absence of rmn in spring prevented a fair crop being grown. 
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8TEATHALBYN. 

A. One hundred and nine acres, sandy, Bay of Biscay.and heavy clay soil, manured with 
Sugar Co.’s super (£6 10s.), M'hoat, barley, and oats being sown with drill with Icwt. 
manure per acre, Ibiish. st'cd of wheat and barley and IJbush. of oats; sown June 4 to 
July 11 ; harrowed after crop was up, and rolled in spring; land so-called worn out and not 
fallowed; rainfall during growing period lO^in. Hot winds in Noveinber worked havoc, 
lessening yield by lObush. per acre at least. Results: Twenty-eight and three-quarter 
acres barley gave lOJbush, per acre and 45 tons of straw; twelve acres wheat, lOjbush. 
per acre and 12 tons straw ; eight acres wheat, 12bu8h. per acre stripped—this was on lijght 
sandy soil which had repeatedly failed to return any profit without manuring; thirty-five 
acres cut for hay, 25cwts. per a**re; eighteen acres oats, IT^hush. stripped per acre—this on 
land that last vear gave 32bush. of barley per acre when manurol. Anyone farming on this 
class of land sJaouIcI get a drill by soiuo means, as it will pay .for itself several times over the 
first year. In spite of the fact that we have had practically no rain since August, the returns 
show a veiy handsome profit. No part of the crop w’lis put in without manure, as previous 
experience has proved conclusively that such practice is most unprofitable. IaOsI year as an 
experiment a paddo<;k of ihirty-two acres was sowm with barley, half bein^ manured and half 
left untreated. The result w^as 32bu8b, per acre I'nrra the former*, and nothing from the latter. 

B. Eight acres, light soil, sovrn with wdieat first w'eck in June,manim?d with Thomas phos¬ 
phate, super, and Sugar Co.’s phosphate, lOOlbs., per* acre being drilled in with seed. Crtjp 
was better than the unmanured c;n)p, but w'as not as satisfactory as exjx^cted, and the results 
show that either more or different manures must be used to produce better returns. 

C. Forty-tw'o acres, manured with super (£5 lOs.) at rate of Icwi and 1 Jowt. per acre, put 
in with drill with wheat at rate of 401b8. to 4511)8. per acre on poor worn-out scrub land. 
Crop manured with Icwt. super per acre gave ISbush per acre, while the same class of land 
sown broadcast with a bushel of wheat to the acre only averaged Abush. Some of the land 
manured at rate of Ijcwt. super had the benefit of a flowl and cut over 3 tons hay per aero, 
while the average of the manured hay crop w’as over 2 tons. This w as on light sandy, to good 
soil. 

TATIAKA. 

A. Ninety-three acres, part stiff clay and part loam. Thomas phosphate (£5 Ss.), at rate 
of 121bB. per bu.shcl, w^as mixed with seed after pickling, and seed sown immediately ^ter- 
wards. Wheat, 50lbs. to GOlbs. to acre, and oats Ibusli., sown in May and June, land being 
newly ploughed up. After sowing, w ell harrowed and clods broken by roller. By comparison 
with unmanured strips estimate increased yield of wheat at 2bu8h. per acre; oats not so much, 
hut still markedly better than unrnanured. The very diy season affected the result consider¬ 
ably. rhosphatt* does not appear to have such a good effect on oats as on wheat, but am 
satisfied tliat, with both, the increased crop mon* than repaid the increased expense and labor. 

B. Nineteen acres sandy soil, with clay subsoil, sown middle of July with wheat, roaniirod 
with English superphosphate (£6), Thomas phosphate (£3 16s.), and guano (£3 lOs.)—prices 
for goods on wharf, Fort Adelaide—at rate of Icwt. per aert), put in with drill, ibush. of seed 
being used. This proved quite enough to give thick (*rop. The land was old wheat land, 
cropped previous year, broken up in July, barroweil and sowm at once. Rain during growing 
periii, 7iin. Dry spring and late sowing materially affected prospects. Unmanured crops, 
sown two months earlier, yielded 6bu8h. per ai*.re. Manured—Super, 16bush.; Thomas 
phosphate, 13buah.; guano, I2bush. 

C. Four and a half acres, mostly very poor, manured with Sydney bonedust and bone phos¬ 
phate (£5 lOs.), at rate of 2cwt8. per acre, with Algerian oats at rate of Ihush. per acre, 
by means of drill; date of sowing, May 31. Cut 60 per cent, more hay from manured crop. 
Absence of rain in October seriously affected result. 

D. Forty-four acres, mostly sandy soil, manured with Thomas phosphate f£6 26.), Suj^r 
Co.’s phosphate, (£4 IHs.), Reliance bonedust (£4 IBs.), and f^glish enp^er (£5 IBs.), 40lbs. 
wheat and 351bB. oats and barley drilled in with manure in middle of June on uutdlowed 
land. Manured w^hcat^ 14|bash.; unmanured, 4ibush.; oats, 20bush.; and barley, 30bash. 
No oats or barley put in without manure. The severe hot weather when the wheat wa$Jn 
bloom blighted the wdieat. If Purple Straw instead of White Tuscan had been sown yield 
would have been better. So satisfied with result that will always use fertilisers when cropping 
old land. 

TEATREE GULLY. 

A, Eighty acres, black and red loam, manured with Thomas phosphate (£4 10s.), En^h 
super (£6), Sydney super (£C), at rat© of Icwt., BOlbs. and BOlbs. per acre respectively; 461bs« 
to OOlhs. wheat drilled in with manure in first week in June and rolled after sowing; land 
fallowed. No improvement noticeable from use of Thomas phosphate, very little from English, 
and smne with Svdaey sumi* on red loam with clay subsoil, hut on black land it gave an 
increased yield of 1 ton of hay per acre, 
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B. One Hundred and sixty acres, mostly black and red clay, manured with Thomas phos¬ 
phate (£4 10s.) and bonedust (£4 58.) in May and June. Part drilled in and part broadcast, 
at rate of Icwt. per acre with wheat and oats. Land fallowed ; crop rolled. Manured crops 
far better than unmanured. Deficient rainfall was against the full benefit being obtained from 
use (f manure. Strongly believe in drilling the seed and manure in together. 

YAKKALILLA. 

A. Bight acres of light shallow soil on clay bottom, broadcasted with Kangaroo Island 
guano (£2 3g.) at rate of 2cwts. per acre, and sown with wheat in June. The land was cropped 
for hay the previous yeai ; crop rolled. Result distinctly favorable to use of manure. 

B. Twenty acres of red soil sowm with Cape oats and wheat in May, at rate fiOlbs, to the 
acre, superphosphate (£7) at rate of TOlbs. per acre drilled in with seed. Crop rolled and 
harrowed after it was up. Where the manure was applied the seed kept growing and made 
quicker growth than the unmanured. At certain periods the manured portion was quite Ift. 
higher than the other, but at harvest there was ven^ little difference in the height, though 
the manured was much thicker and riixjned quicker, and gave much bettor return. 

C. Seventy acres, sandy soil, sown with wheat and o-its hi June, super (£7 10s.) and bone- 
dust (£6 5s.) at rate of Icwt. per acre being drilled in with seed, dOlbs. wheat and COlbs. oats 
being sown, l^and was ploughed up after harrost and again before sowing; crop was rolled. 
The manured crop fully one-third better than unmanured, besides which the saving of seed 
by use of drill is considerable, 

D. Thirty-ono acres, sandy soil, drilled in with Jcwt. superphosphate (£7) and 401bs. wheat 
or Gfdbs. oats per acre in May and June. The land was ploughed up just before seeding. 
The manured crop returned 30 per cent, more than the unmanured. 


SOME HELPS FOR THE FARMER. 

Fence-breaking bulla are a great trouble to all farmers occupying farms in 
the neighborhood of such anunals. To prevent thi.s propensity many device.s 
have been tried, many of these being cruel as well clumsy. Mr. Smith, of 
Reynella, South Australia, has adapted the contrivance here shown, a sample of 
which has been made and presented to the Central Agricultural Bureau by Mr. 
F. Townsend, blacksmith, Mitcham. The cost of similar article is 10s. 



The total length of the iron rod and hooked branches is 27m. From the 
bottom end to stop key is 13in., from key to bottom of the three branches is 
4m., branches lOin. The rod is Jin. square ; the branches are of Jin. wire; 
the leather strap round the horns is 44in. long, but is doubled back at the 
buckled end making its real length 12ft- bin. On the front of the doubled 
part to iron plate 7in. x 1 Jin. x Jin. thick is riveted with four rivets, com- 
niencing at 5Jin. from the buckle. In the centre of the iron plate is a staple, 
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through which the rod slides up or down At the lower end of the rod aspring 
trace hook is fixed by a 2in. iron wire link, and the trace hook is affixed to the 
nose ring of the bull. The nose ring is of |in. iron, 3|in. outside diameter. It 
will be easily seen that the bull, when attempting to put his head beneath a rail 
or wire, will catch one or other of the hooks on it, and this will cause a sharp, 
unpleasant tug on the nose ring. 

Wild cats, native squirrels, and other quadrupeds often cause a deal of havoc 
in the poultr}’-house. They can be easily trapped with an old kerosine box. 
The drawing below gives a good idea of how to fix the trap. 



Sometimes the trap will be more effective if both ends are removed and one 
end is stopped with fine-mesh wdre net or wire bars. If the mesh is large the 
animals may claw the bait through the bars instead of entering the trap. When 
any animal has thus been caught it is easy to place the mouth of a bag around 
the entrance of the trap, then drive the prey into the bag and immerse it in 
water. The barred or netted end is convenient, as it enables one to see whether 
the pet pussy has been trapped. 

The falling door, it will bo seen, is sustained by a small tongue of wood, the 
end of which is cut slantwise and enters a shallow slot in the door. The other 
end has a string attached which passes through a hole bored slantwise towards 
the back of the trap and close to the bottom board. Directly the animal pulls 
on the bait the tongue of wood slips out and the door falls. The door slides up 
and down within cleats nailed on the sides and end of the box, as shown in 
drawing marked A, which represents a section of the right-hand corner at the 
top of the trap. 


SoBRELL. At a meeting of the Kettering Branch of the Tasmanian Bureau 
of Agriculture, Mr. Rastone said he had a field covered with sorrell, and sowed 
it with cocksfoot and red clover, with the result that the sorrell was killed the 
first season, and he also cut 2 tons of bay per acre. 
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WHEAT FOR SEED. 

At the Wagga Experimental Farm during the past four years very careful 
experiments on a large scale have been conducted to test the relative values of 
large plump seed as opposed to small shrivelled seed, and the results show 
most conclusively that large plump seed will always give better results than 
shrivelled seeds. 

Experiments have also been carried out to ascertain how seed wheat dete¬ 
riorates with age, and Dr. Cobb is satisfied that seed wheat kept in a dry, 
warm place deteriorates in value very little in five years. This is a matter of 
some importance, as it shows that a good sample may be stored for several 
years as a standby in case the wheat grown for seed is inferior owing to climatic 
conditions. By storing seed wheat for two or three years a change of seed is 
not so soon necessary. 

The best w’^ay to clean wheat for seed with the winnower is to take out the 
Moves and whiteheads board, raise the backboard, take ofP the sbacker-bar at 
tlie drum, and blow' your wheat clean. You must blow sufficiently hard to 
make the wheat drop at the toj) end of the screen; all drake, oats, sheep weed, 
cracked grain, and small wheat will then drop into headers spout. Care must 
be taken not to stand the winnower higher at the hack than the front, as then 
you will not be able to blow' hard enough to make a first-class sample.— 
Commnnicafed. 


HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES. 

A portable hanging clothes rack w'ould be a great convenience in many a 
farmhouse where room could not be afforded for one which would permanently 
occupy t<K) much room. The pattern here illustrated may he made of any con¬ 
venient size, and can be provided with loops of wire or ears of sheet iron at 
the top corners, by which it can be hung upon hooks or strong nails. 
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A cheap substantial set of book shelves can be made with very little cost and 
trouble from one or two packing cases. The brackets supporting the shelv^ 
need not be so elaborate as shown in the drawing, but may each be made with 
two strips an inch thick and 2in. wide, one to serve as a strut and the other 
to support the end of the shelf. 



To prevent the books failing at the ends of tin* shelves three wires, preferably 
of eoj)j)er, should he run through holes made at equal distances apart If the 
woodwork is painted with wliite enamel paint it may be lightened witli very 
])ale blue on the edges of the shelves, &.c. If necessary the books can l>e pro¬ 
tect e<l from flies by curtains. 


PAYMENT FOR VERMIN DESTRUCTION. 

Mr. T. S. Palmer, in the Year Book of the U.S.A. Department of Agriculture 
for 1896, in an article on the “Extermination of Noxious Animals by Bounties,*’ 
sums up the result of bounty legislation in the United States for over 260 years, 
as follows:— 

Howards have been paid on large animals, such as wolves, coyotes, bears, and 
panthers, small mammals (as grophers, ground squirrels and rabbits), and on a 
l)ircls, such as crows, English sparrows, hawks, and owls. 

During the past Iw'enty-flve years this has involved an expenditure of over 
£600,000, and the expense seems to be increasing instead of decreasing. Single 
laws have caused an outlay of nearlv £40,000 in less than two years. 

Bounties have not resulted in the extermination of a single species in the 
United States, and have failed even in the Island of Bermuda, which has an 
area of less than twenty square miles. 

Extermination of noxious animals is usually slow, and can be accomplished 
more effectively and economically through the efforts of individual landowners 
than by the lavish expenditure of public funds. 

The objections to the bounty system are grouped under four main heads—(a) 
expense, which is usually out of all proportion to the benefit gained, and may 
be greater than the county or State can afford; (6) impossibility of maintaming 
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bounties in all parts of an animal’s range for any length of time ; (f) impossi¬ 
bility of maintaining equal rates in all States; ((/) impossibility of preventing 
payment for animals imported from other States, for counterfeit scalps, or for 
animals raised especially for the bounty. These objections liave nevev been 
satisfactorily overcome, and most laws have failed tlirough one or other of tliese 
causes. 

I he correctness of most of these objections has been fully borne out by Aus¬ 
tralian experience, more particularly with the pajmcnt for rabbit destruf*ti(»r. 
It would be both instructive and startling if the actual cost to the public funds 
during the past twenty.five years for vermin destruction in the Australian 
colonies could be published. 

South Australia alone has paid over £300,0( 0 from the ])ul>lic ftinds as 
bounties on wild dogs, rabbits, foxes, and eaglehawks, besides which th(' 
Government has distributed, since 1890, in bounties for wild dogs, from funds 
raised by taxing the landholders outside the district council boundaries, the sum 
of £27,000. New’ South Wales paid from the ])ublic funds between IBH.3 and 
1890 over £500,000 for rabbit destruction, besides about the same amount 
levied by taxing the landowners. The Victorian figures would probably ])e 
nearly as high; and, bearing in mind that this does not iaclmle the tnoney 
s{Hmt by private individuals on vermin destrtieiion and by indivithMls and 
Governments for vermin-proof fencing, it will be seen that the total cost of 
vermin destruction in the three colonies has been sometliing stupendous. The 
introduction of rabbits into Australia has, without doubt, been llie most costly 
mistake' we have made, as the indirect exj)cnses and losses tbrougli tl»eir 
ravages far exceed the direct expenditure for rabbit d(‘struction. whieli, in the 
three colonies, cannot have fallen short of £3,000,000. 

DAIRYING—SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

Bv G. S. Thomson, N. I).!).. etc., Daiuy Inshu ( iok. 

During the past few )car8 the advance in the practice' and noi.ibly in tlu- 
science) of dairying has been so rapid that, in order to attain a (reditabh* 
position in the competitive circle, we must adojd, when found profitable, the 
valuable theories laid dowTi by science, and introduce into our manufa<‘turing 
system machinery of modern design. In districts of varying character it 
advisable to conduct preliminary expenments in order to ascertain if the 
surrounding conditions and circumstances will permit the introduction of any 
particular advanced system. In Denmark we have a strong ri\al in the butter 
trade, where about 1,000,000cwts. of butter are exported yearly to Kngland, 
and the reception given to this Danish butter is quite familiar to all. It is hut 
natural that we would expect to find that where the original discoverers and 
promoters in the science and practice of dairying arc most diiligently at work 
a superior dairy product, commanding a marketable value, high in quality, and 
high in price. It is not impossible for the Australian colonies to outstrip 
Denmark in the exportation of butter, with a merit equal if not superior in 
character, even against the trying conditions of climate, long trimsmission, and 
delay on arrival in the English markets prior to the butter reaching the luiiuls of 
the consumer. The extent of Denmark’s trade cannot be mucli increased, as the 
acreage of the country is limited, and, in comparison to the available dairying 
districts of the colonies, is but small. We must realise that, along \vith the 
much talked of favorable conditions in Demnark, there must be still a some¬ 
thing accountable for her success. It is the advance in education and in the 
application of the most approved of dairy appliances which has brought Den¬ 
mark to the position which she proudly holds to-day. It must be renu'mbered 
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that £110,000 is yearly spent upon educational matters and research work, and 
the result of such an expenditure must necessarily raise their standard as butter 
makers in advance of many other countries. To forward the science and prac¬ 
tice of dairying has long been an effort of the Danes, with dairy colleges and 
experimental stations dotted all over the country, where the work of original 
research, as in the production of su[)erior cream-ri])ening cultures, is exten¬ 
sively carried on. These cultures are dispatched in suitable quantities to the 
different factories where a deficicMicy of flavor or an undesirable change has 
been found as acting detrimental to the value of the butter. The system of 
pasteurisation is stnmgly adopted, folIo>vcii by artificial ripening of oream, the 
manufacturer gaining by this process a twofold advantfige, in the superior 
standard of aroma together with an extended keeping quality of the butter. 
Bacteriology—the most iinpo tant subject bearing upon successful dairying, 
and proving, as it has done, the excessive dangers of uncleanly habits, causing 
a loss of thousands of pounds—receives particular and profitable attention in 
Denmark. Chemistry, physics, botany, and veterinary science each hold a 
place in the curriculum of the dairy school, the study of these subjects being 
sensibly carried to an extent not beyond the limit of dairying. NVe must 
not, however, work so exclusively upon purely scientific principles as to 
become inattentive to the necessity of thorough eo-operation with prac¬ 
tice, as this would undoubtedly be an unsuccessful adventure, both in the 
management of dairy farms and of butter factories. With regard to the 
manufacture of butter and cheese upon an extensive scale the manufac¬ 
turer has to be guarded against many dangers, as the methods employed 
in one district if similarly carried on in another, with ea.silj ovei looked 
adverse conditions existing, such a similarity in method would, in all pioba- 
bility, partially act as a poison to tlie manufactured product. It will be ])ossible 
that some factory managers will be so far handicapjicd, having to battle again.st 
the trying difficulties of varied and treacherous pasture, the milk from which 
in many cases is very difficult to deal with. Where factories are fortunate as 
to situation, easy of access, and at a short distance from their milk jiroducors, 
in a locality where natural sweet herbage exclusively forms the food of the 
milk cows nearly all the year round, where modern buildings and machinery 
constitute the factory, where scientific and practical advice is immediately 
available, and where sound and thoughtful men stand at the head of the 
business, no foreign country could be termed a dangerous rival. We are 
advancing towards superior breeding of dairy cattle—a matter worthy of stiict 
attention It ought to be the strong desire of the breeder to aim at a breed of 
cattle having the highest combined atrainments, including good milking <juali- 
tics, healthy constitutions, suitability to climate, fattening property, and docility. 
In the Shorthorn we have an animal posse.ssing all these points, although such 
a breed requires liberal feeding in comparison to Ayrshire and many others. 
In some localities where cheese-making is the aim of the farmer he would 
probably choose the A}rshire, the milk of which containing, as it does, fat 
globules small in size, and where the viscocity of the high percentage of casein 
retains the fat, preventing its risiug and separating during the clieese-making 
process. In butter-making, again, milk is more valuable with a high percentage 
of fat, of large globules, and decreased percentage of casein. *l*o increane the 
value of a herd for dairy purposes it is of the utmost importance to know the 
pedigree of the dams. Careful breeders keep a register, ai^d select those cows 
for breeding purposes whose records show the highest at the close of a definite 
period. The advantages of a register, used when an improvement in breeding 
IS desired, would be as follows:— 

1. Knowledge of both quantity and quality of milk is obtained, with special 
attention to heaviest milkers. 
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2. Knowledge of falling>off in good animals, and causes inyestigated, as 

to health, disturbance, carelessness in milking, &c., &c. 

3. Knowledge of the most profitable animals, and accordingly those worthy 

of selection for breeding purposes. 

The variation in the quality and quantity of milk in the colonies in some cases 
must be considerable, owing to the deficiency of nutritious food during periods 
of hot and dry weather. The food for a milk cow, we are all aware, must be 
fairly rich in albuminous matter, as a milking cow yields daily a considerable 
amount of nitrogenous ingredients in the milk. Natural-grown herbage 
supplies all the re<iuirements for the formation of a high quality of milk. 
When the supply of albuminoids becomes less than the demands of the living 
matter of the body quality of milk must diminish, which is found when cows 
are fed upon dry, parched herbage. Should the amount of albuminoids be 
increased, both quantity and quality of milk improve. When the supply of 
albuminoid matter is equal lo the demands of the living matter the addition of 
more albuminoids does not increase the quality of the milk. This statement 
ean be pro\ed when cows arc grazing upon an excessive extent of rich pasture, 
as the increase in quality will not e-xtend beyond a certain standard. We aire 
told to breed for quality and feed for quantity. Still, attention to the above- 
slated facts must not be overlooked. 

It might be of interest to mention some of the circumstances affecting the 
quality of milk from the cows :— 

1. The inherited property that a cow possesses in making fat, called indi¬ 

viduality. 

2. Upon the food given, which, as before stated, must be sufficient and 

fairly rich in albuminoid matter. 

3. 'J reatment of the cow .—A cow’s milk fluctuates from day to day; she 

cannot be constant, perhaps due to disturbance by dogs and people, 
thereby reducing both quality and quantity of milk. 

4. Irregularities of milking, and number of times the cow is milked. 

5. Nature of drinking >vater afi’ects quality. 

6. Season of year.—^'llie milk is found poor in the spring, gradually rising 

in quality towards the middle of summer, decreasing again in the 
hottest month, and afterwards reaching its highest quality in the 
autumn. 

7. Period of lactation and disease. 

In relation to the quality of butter, which depends upon— 

a. Nature of cream with regard to purity from dirt, which bears heavily 

upon the quality of butter. 

b. Ripeness.—If insufficiently ripe an excess of sugar will be left, causing 

fermentation; if over-ripened, prolmble rancidity. 

c. Thickness of cream, which means that the lactic acid has been rejected 

in separation ; difficulty in proper ripening. 

d. Under-washing, leaving an excess of butter-milk in the butter, and 

particularly the cleanliness of water. 

e. Temperature and speed of churning. 

/. S|>ecd of working and quality and quantity of salt, &c. 

These statements, although simple, are liable to be become overlooked by all. 

With regard to firmness of butter, a difficulty we have often to contendVith 
independently of climate; softness is often due to an undue cooling of the cream 
fat. Although the cream, as a body, has assumed a desired temperature for 
churning, still the time occupied in cooling may be insufficient for the fat, 
which retains its high temperature much longer than the other solids. 

Color in butter is improved by breed of cows, good food, by use of salt, kc , 
and is decreased by light, overwashing, and overchuming. 
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As we have heard a great deal of late with regard to the necessity of 
pasteurising our cream prior to butter-making, it might be beneficial to say a 
little about this process and its necessity. 

I'astcurisatiou was first ado])ted by the late great French bacteriologist, 
Pasieiir, the process taking his name. It may be necessary for the benefit of a 
few to explain the direct necessity of adopting a syvStem of pasteurisation. To 
begin with, it may be asked what existing substance, what mechanical, what 
living bod) brings about the so common souring and varied taints in our dairy 
produce V Such clianges are almost invariably due to the destructive influences 
of microscopic living bodies, called bacteria, so minute that only by the aid of 
a ])owerful microseo])e can wc determine their structure. Milk is the luxuriant 
home of all forms of germ life, holding in solution abundance of immediately 
available ft)o(l for their support; hence their rapid multiplying powers. Those 
ferments are the manufacturers of various acids, the most common (the lactic 
acid) possessing the chemical property of curdling and souring milk or cream. 
The expense and trouble of sterilisation, pasteurisation, the adoption of freezing 
teinperatun^s, and the use of preservatives are all adopted to check and destroy 
hacteiia and thercb) lengthen the keeping quality of the produce. Undoubtedly 
we desire the piesenee of one or more forms of bacteria, to a (ertain extent, in the 
ripening of out cream, giving, when not overdone, a superior quality of butter, 
together with a higher keeping quality. At the present day, in Australia 
especially, >\herc tlu* climatic conditions and long transmission of milk and 
butter favor and intensity the multij)lication of germ life when dirt is present, 
is pasteurisation of so great value. For a prolongation of the keeping quality 
of butter, which is necessary for exportation, a means of retarding the 
destructixe influence of the acid-forming bacteria prior to the manufacture of 
the butter must haxe attention. In order to arrive at this in the most perfect 
manner, first adopt jierfect cleanliness in the milking of cows, with special 
regard to person and udder of animal, together with utensils, as pails, 
separator, The suvrounding conditions with relation to cleanliness of 

l)yres (if any;, milkhouses, purity of feeding stuffs when used, and the great 
importance of pure drinking uater to dairy cattle, all greatly extend the keeping 
(puility of dairy produce. ThiwS absolutely essential cure must be carried out 
till the milk ivS passed through the separator, but great care is stJU necessary 
after sei)ariition. During the process much of the dirt and bacteria adhering 
substances become removed and retained in the pans of the machine or pass 
into the 8t‘paratcd cream. Secondly, cans for transmission of the cream must 
be first washed with slightly warm water, and afterwards thoroughly steamed 
or scalded by boiling water, taiid thence exposed, if possible, to tbe influence of 
strong light and sun ; this will ensure almost sterilisation. Upon arrival of the 
cans of cream at the fnetory a perfectly clean space ought to be located for 
their removal if found necessary’^ to be kept even for the shortest time. It 
undo\d)tedly >ery seldom hapj>ens that cream requires to be kept, owing to its 
partial advanced state when received at the factory. We now arrive at the 
time for pasteurisation, with a product in cream, so far free from bacteria, 
which entiiils so imich trouble and expense. 

By attention to the above-stated points much less efficiency will be demanded 
by pasteurisation. Milk or cream undergoing pasteurisation is passed into a 
Mteam-jacketed and steam-admitted circular vat. In this vat or cylinder is a 
mctfil propeller driven by the steam, which prevents the milk or cream adhering 
to the sides of the cylinder, as it is kept in constant movement. We have by 
this device a greater uniformity in pasteurisation. The temperature varies 
according to certain conditions, but should not be over 160*^ Fah. when possible^ 
as a higher temperature brings about certain chemical changes. After 
pasteurisation the milk or cream ought to be immediately cooled down to a 
temj>erature as found most suitable. 
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THE DAIRY. 

A Dairy Instructor for South Australia, 

The Hon. Minister of Agriculture whiht in Melbourne attending the Federal 
(yonference lost no opportunity of acquiring knowledge of agronomical Indus- 
.tries likely to prove beneficial to his own colony. Amongst other matters he 
learned that there was a gentleman open to engagement who possessed very 
special qualifications as a teacher of the science and practice of dairying, and 
he at once arranged for an interview with the gentleman, with the result that 
Mr. George 8. ITiomson w'as engaged for a certain period as dairy exjiert tor 
the Department of Agriculture of South Au.stralia. Mr, Thomson is a Scotch¬ 
man, born at Dunkeid, Perthshire, is aged 24, and possesses great qualifications 
for the work he has undertaken, lie studied for two session-s under Professor 
Drummond, at the Scottish Dairy Institute, at Kilmarnock, and in 1897 gained 
the National Dairy Diploma, the highest in dair}’ science that can be obtained 
in Great Britain, and he also gained the gold medal in the practical dairy com¬ 
petition, held at Kilmarnock, and open to the United Kingdom Mr. lliomson 
has also studied veterinary surgery, medicine, and chemistry for a short linu‘, 
under Professor McCall. 

Copra Cake. 

I'hc use of oil cake for dairy cows is regarded as an absolute necessity in 
practically every country where dairying is carried on, unless one excepts 
Australia, where comparatively speaking, very little is used. Until the 
drought of the past two years compelled a number of South Australian dairy¬ 
men to purchase copra cake to make up for th(‘ deficiency in their ordinary 
foods it was a very rare thing to find a dairyman using oil (‘ake of any d(»serip- 
tion. Denmark imports about 100,000 tons of oilcake annually, and in the 
regulations drawn up under Government supervision supphers of milk to the 
dfl^ factories are bound to include a certain ])roportion of oil cake in their 
food rations. Not only does the feeding of oil cake increase the flow of milk 
to a veiy marked extent, but it keeps the animals in much better health, and 
the manure, also, is much richer in fertilising constituents. By the expendi¬ 
ture of less than Is. per cow per week for oil cake the dairyman will get an 
increased flow of milk sufficient to amply repay this. Cows that have not been 
fed before on this class of food must be given very little to start with, say Alb. 
daily, increasing the quantity gradually up to 2lbs. If the full quantity is 
given at once it will have an injurious effect. The oil cake is softened in hot 
water, when it will increase in bulk to a considerable extent, and mixed with 
the usual feed of bran or chaff. At present copra cuke sells at £0 lt)s per 
ton, equal to about Jd. per pound. The Editor will be glad to hear from any 
readers who have used this oil cake for their stock during the past jear. 

Copra cake is the residium of dried cocoanut after the major portion of the 
oil has been pressed out. The oil is largely used in the manufactxire of Sun¬ 
light soap. 

The Dairyiag Industry In Sweden. 

From a report furnished by the British Consul in Sweden, the following 
information concerning the dairy industry in Sweden is tiiken. 

It is estimated that the value of the milk produced in Sweden at 350gHlls. 
per cow on 1,500,000 head is nearly ten millions of pounds sterling, tlic milk 
being valued at 4^. per gallon. Besides small dairies which manufacture 
butter and cheese for local consumption, there are 1,800 large dairies, more 
than 1,400 of which make butter only. Of these factories 625 deal with milk 
produced by the owners, 736 with part or wholly purchased milk, and 340 are 
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worked as co-operative dairies. Some of the latter have 400 members, and one 
deals with 4,000gall8. daily, others 1,200 to 8,3()0galls. 

In 1896, about 175,000,000galls. of milk were converted into butter and 
cheese, producing 512,000cwt8. of butter and 160,000cwts. mixed cheese. The 
direct export of butter to England amounted to 324,000cwt8., valued at 
£1,664,000, while about 160,000cwts. were exported through Denmark. The 
average price obtained in London was £5 8s. 3d. per cwt. In order to watch 
over the Swedish butter trade in England the Government has a dairy agent 
established in Manchester. 

Dairy instruction is given to experts at a high dairy school, to men tit a lower 
dairy school, and to women at seven dairy schools, while there are also twenty- 
four dairy stations for women, besides two agricultural colleges at which 
instruction is given. A Chief Dairy Inspector is maintained by the Govern¬ 
ment, and in every county a dairy expert is stationed to travel about the district 
giving advice and instruction. There are twenty-three of these experts, one of 
whom is a woman, and they are paid by the agricultural societies of the different 
counties. One thousand four hundred and seventy-two pounds is annually 
devoted to the inspection and testing, by means of analyses, &c.. of butter. 
The annual Government grant for dairy purposes is about £2,700. while the 
agricultural societies grant £5,300; portion of the expenses in connection with 
the two colleges is also debited to the cost of dairy instruction. 

In regard to sanitary matters, the authorities are very strict, the duty of 
enforcing sanitary measures being placed on the communal authorities, while 
the addition on any ingredient injurious to health is punished with imprison¬ 
ment for from two to six years. 


PRACTICAL SPRAYING TESTS FOR CODLIN 

MOTH. 


(From the "'‘American Agriculturut(*) 

The good effect of spraying fruit trees is well brought out in a report made 
by the Ontario Department of Agriculture, covering experiments followed last 
season. For the third year m succession practical instruction in spraying was 
given at various places in the province, being continued last year under the 
direction of W. M. Orr, of Fruitland, a successful grower of wide experience. 
He selected tvi'enty-nine orchards in various parts of Ontario, providing each 
with a cheap hut practical spraying outfit. Three men with experience in 
spraying were selected to visit these orchards, performing the operation at 
certain fixed dates. Notice was sent in advance to all interested, and much 
good work w^s thus performed in this educational line. The sprayers repeated 
the work until seven successive applications had been made. In order to find 
out what the owners of the orchards thought of the results of the spraying, and 
to determine as to the possibility of continuing the instruction in 1898, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, 0. C. James, sent special inquiries to all orchardists, 
and their replies point to universal satisfaction in the work. 

The testimony of these fruitgrowers includes the following:—E. K. Luton, 
of St. Thomas—“ I consider spraying a most decided success financially; 1 
received $2 50c. per bushel for my apples, or 16c. above^any others in this 
section, the majority selling at gl 50c. to gl 85c., realising twice as much money 
from the sprayed trees as from the unsprayod.” A. C. Sussex, Borthwcll—* 
“ Prom the trees sprayed 75 per cent, first class, ttnspra 3 'ed not more than 6 
per cent.'^ W. E. Hooper, Lucan—“My crop was far above the average in 
this locality and fruit the best I ever raised, perfectly free from worms ; applied 
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the solution to small fruit as well as the trees.^* Norman McPherson, Kin¬ 
cardine—“ The Snow apple trees that were sprayed realised $4 each ; those 
not sprayed, nothing, as the fruit was scarcely worth picking ; Northern Spys 
fully 50 per cent, belter through spraying.’* George Dixon, Port Arthur— 
""Sprayed trees-7() per cent good apples, those not sprayed only 10 percent.” 
W. A. Warner, Trenton—“ Apple-packers say the fruit obtained from my trees 
which were sprayed was the finest they had packed, especially Spys, Snows, 
Worthies, and Baldwins. I have 2,500 trees, and intend to spray ever) thing 
in my orchard next year; am satisfied that if I had sprayed all the past year 
I would have obtained $500 more than I did. 


SAN JOSE SCALE. 

As the opinion of Professor J. H. Smith, of New Jersey, U.S A., that fruit¬ 
growers n(*ed have' no great fear, in that State at least, of the San Jose scale, 
has heen published in several Australian journals, wo wisli to caution growers 
against any relaxation of their Wcitchfulnebs. Professor Smith appears to stand 
almost alone in his opinion, most of the American enlomologi.sts being out¬ 
spoken in their opinions that it will prove, and has proved in many places, the 
most insiduous pest the fruitgrowers have to contend with. 

In the Journal of Ayru ulture- and Industry for February, page 571, the 
experience of D*. Groff, of I*ennsyUauia, is given, and now% in a late bulletin 
of the Ohio Kxperimental State. Piufessor Webster explains the effects of its 
ravages in that State, and mentions that, owdng to the fact that there are four 
or five broods each season, one female may be the progenitor of over one and a 
half millions of scales in the season. Fnfortnnately it is very microscopic in 
size, about i*' diameter; consequently it is not generally noticed until it 

has obtained a firm footing. Hence the necessity for keeping a constant and 
careful lookout to prevent its introduction. 

Professor Webster says—It is usually the ease tliat as we become more 
familiar with a species some vulnerable point will he found, or a certain stage 
during wdiich it can be managed with greater ease than at other times. It 
must be confessed that in the case of the San Jose scale the better w^c come 
to be acquainted witli it the more we sec to fear of its raAuges and of tlie great 
labor involved in Us eradication. No one w ho has not seen the work of this 
pest can understand its tearfully destructive nature. When we consider that 
eveiy portion of the surface of the trunk, branches, and twigs, even to Their 
very tips, must be reacbed and covered with the whale oil soap mixture, and 
that this must be done continually for several \ears, and at least twice each 
) car, before a reasonable degree of safety can be expected, it \vill be seen at a 
glance that unless the trees are valuable ones, and the injury already done not 
sufficiently severe to permanently affect the tree, it will be far cheaper to 
destroy it than to incur the expense of treatment.” 

This scale affects nearly all varieties of fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, &tc. 
and is already firmly established in parts of New South Wales and Victoria, 


Rape is one of the cruciferae, allied to the cabbage family, and generally 
requires a deep rich soil—the richer the better—but it often grows well on 
wheat-sick land. Superphosphate, about 2ewtH. per acre, drilled with the seed 
will give the plants a good start. Three pounds of seed per acre is an 
abundance; if well drilled lialf that quantity would suffice. Sow very early 
to catch the first rains. Turnips should also be sown in the same way and at 
same time. 
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THE VINEYARD. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOR APRIL. 

By Arxhvh J. Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

H^ritten for the “ Journal of AyricuUtirc and Industry^ 

The vintage completed, there is little to be done in the vineyard pending the 
arrival of the winter rains* Vinegrowers might, however, take advantage of 
slack time in filling up blanks by means of layers. This is a pnictioe too often 
neglected, and which cannot be too strongly recommended to those whose 
vineyards are unfortunately wanting in regularity. In soils that do not lie too 
wet in winter layering can be started as soon as the wood is ripe ; if, however, 
the vineyard is low-lying, and apt to become more or less water-logged during 
the winter months, it is as well to postpone the operation until the early 
spring. 

Inuring the past season vines have been somewhat severely tried, and it 
behoves vinegrowers to encourage their growth and development as much as 
possible during the coming year. Most of our vineyard areas have been visited 
hy welcome rains during the past mouth, which will helj) the plants to ripen 
their wood to advantage. On no account should early jiruning be resorted to 
this winter, as it will only tend to accentuate the weakness of the vines. 
Growers should wait until the leaves are completely fallen and the wood 
perfectly ripe. The first winter ploughing, to which I will refer in my May 
notes, should be made as thorough as possible, and given as parly as other 
operations permit. By no means remit it to September, us is unfortunately too 
frequently the practice of South Australian growers. Cow’s, horses, and stock 
of all kind should be severely excluded from the vineyard, as beside other 
damage by browsing the leaves before the wood is perfec tly ripe, they only 
help to increase the general weakness of the plants. 

Those who take any interest in their vines will go to the further trouble and 
expense of dressing them rather heavily with manure. The difference in yield 
and vegetation will amply repay their pains. 


A NEW DWARF BEAN. 

Hy George Quinn. 

In 1894, Mr. F. C. Smith, of Angiistoii, who wtis then travelling in California, 
procured from Mr. Jas. Sproulc, of the Sunset Seed Company of San Francisco, 
seeds of a highly-prized dwarf bean called Best of All.’’ He forwarded a 
sample of the seeds to the Central Agricultural Bureau, and they arrived here 
in January, 1894. Small parcels were distributed to several members of the 
Bureau, including Mr. C. Kcks, bon. secretary of the Cherry Garden Branch. 
Mr. Ricks sow^ed the seed on January 23, and at the Strathalbyn Bureau 
Conference, held on April 30 same year, he show^ed several plants well laden 
with pods containing npe dry seeds, and remarked that for earliness and pro- 
ductivencBs the plant completely justified the name of “ Best of All.” 

Some of these seeds, which were kept in the Bureau office from April 30, 
1894, till September, 1897, when sown, germinated as freely as new seeds. 

In January, 1897, 1 made a test of this bean alongside the favorite ** Canadian 
Wonder.” A piece of ground was prepared, and three fairly long rows of each 
variety were sown side by side. They germinated well, find both sorts grew 
luxunantly. T^e “ Best of All ” variety, which is much paler in foliage and 
dwarfer in habit, came rapidly into bloom, and on March I a good gathering of 
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pods was picked. On March 20 the first picking of pods from the “ Canadian 
Wonder ** variety was obhiined. This was twenty days later, and in the mean¬ 
time several gatherings were taken from the “ Best of 



In the illustration the first three rows from the left are “ Best of All ” beans 
and the row on the right “ Canadian W^mder,*’ the pods on the latter not being 
large enough to show through the foliage. The pods above the plants are of 
natural size, and arc typical specimens of the Best of Allbean, 
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On January 9 of the present year (1898) I made a similar test, sowing under 
like conditions. I he plants of both varieties again grew splendidly, as our 
illustration shows, and on February 27 a gathering of pods from “Bestof All 
was effectfd, and it was not until March 13 that a scanty dish of beans were 
ready u])on the “Canadian Wonder” plants. The pod of thi.s new bean is 
sweet, crisp, of good flavor, and about 5m. in length, when grow'ii under fair 
conditions, and its early and abundajit podding qualities leads me to believe it 
to be a very desirable acqui.'^ition to our list of summer beans. 

It 

NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR APRIL. 

By Gkohoe Quinn. 

This is a busy month for the vegetable-growers upou the plains. All kinds 
of sowing.'* and plantings are made of vegetable.s that will withstand the cold 
and occasional fiosts of winter. 

Make sowings of broad beans, red and silver beets, carrots, parsnips, cres*, 
lettuces, parsley, peas, ladishes, spinach, turnip, and swedes, in drills in the 
open garden. It may bo necessary, in the absence of rain, to give any ground 
which IS to be put under crop at once a good soaking about three or four days 
before solving seeds or setting out young plants. This period uill allow the 
surface to become sufficiently firm to allow of the operations being (*airied out 
wdth the least possible injury to the soil or plants, and certainly with comfort 
and. dispatch on the part of the gardener. These sowings and plantings are 
essentially for the jiroduction of early crops, and favorable situations, such as 
sunny slopes facing north to north-ea.si, should be selected, and if these are 
protected from cold southerly winds the results will be more satisfactory. In 
small garden.s those beds which aie n<it shaded by buildings or fences should 
be selected, as it must be home in mind that tlie relative positions of the earth 
and sun during the next few' tronths will cause any fence or wall on the north 
side to throw very long shaduNvs across the garden plots throughout the entire 
day, thus causing such beds to be extremely wet and cold. 

The beets and lettuces should be thinned out in the row's to about 1ft. apart, 
and the plants, when lifted carefully, can be readily replanted in other beds. 
The cairots, parsnips, radishes, turnips, and spinach should be thinned, if the 
seeds germinate freely; but this operation is better done on several occasions, 
as the plants increase in size, for frequently some unexpected cause arises to 
thin them without the gardener’s aid. Any former sowrings of these that are 
making good growth would be benefited by a sprinkling of superphosphate or 
sulphate of ammonia alongside the row's, and simply worked in by a shallow 
dutch hoeing, after which a watering causes the manure to actively dissolve and 
become available to the plants. 

Peas should be staked when about 5in. or bin. high, because the more they 
are kept off the wet and cold ground the greater are their chances of early 
blooming and podding. 

Sowings should be made (in seed beds prepared as described in farmer notes) 
of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, Savoy cabbage, Brussels sprouts, celeriac, 
kohlrabi, onions for green or spring cutting, leeks—these may also be sown in 
drills in the open garden. 

Ti-ansplantings should be made of these when ready, and offsets of garlic and 
shallot biilbs should be put in. Judging by the prices paid for garlic bulbs for 
flavoring purposes, there should be a profit obtainable from small quantities, if 
carefully cultivated and properly stored vrhen ripe. 

In localities where early frosts rarely occur potatoes should be planted in 
rich free soil. Seeing that it is probable high prices will rule for this ne<^ 3 &ssiuy"" 
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vegetable for homo time it will be worth while riuming the risk of a possible 
frost bite to secure early crops during the coming season. 

Where the growlhs on asparagus plants are yellowing off they may be cut 
away, and the surface of the bed mulched over w'ith well-rofted manure into 
which a little common salt has been sprinkled. 

A .similar mulcl) of well decomposed manure can now be spread with 
adxantageto the plants over the surfaces of the rhubarb beds, and lightly 
forked in, care being taken not to damage the roots or crowns. 

'lomato bushes should now be tied uj) so as to expose the fruit to the sun 
and dry air, otherwise the cold nights will retard the ripening of the fruits. 
Trombones, pumpkins, and pie melons should he stored in cool dry places 
before the ground becomes sodden by wdnter lains. 

Hoiisew'ivcs sliouhl awake to the fact that tomHtoe.s, small cucumbers, and 
chilies must be secured at once for the manufacture of sauces, pickles, and 
ehutneys, otherwise the season may .slip unnoticed away, and leave their jars 
and sht‘l\es'ein])ty for the winter. If the early crops of cabbages arc attacked 
by gnum caterpillars or aphis blight make up a weak solution of kerosene 
<;mulsion, or boil up 21bs. coal tar in a little w'ater, and dilute to about lOOgalls. 
Spray the plants thoroughly at mter\a]s of a few^ days until the pest is 
rt'pressed. A decoction of Quassia chips and soft soap is also recommended. 


RESIN WASH FOR RED SCALE, 

By George Quixx, Inspector of Frtjtt. 

With a view of testing in a practical manner the comparative efficacy of 
the rt'inedies recommended h) this Department for the destruction of red or 
round scale of tlie Citrus family (Aspidiotu.s aurautii.Ma''k.),I secured in August, 
189G, j)ermission to utilise some of the badl\-infested tree?s in the orangery 
attached to the Adelaide Lunatic Asylum, and during that month I began 
apjilving the remedies alluded to above, viz., hydrocyanic acid gas, kerosene 
emulsion, and rmn wash. 

A block of old citrus trees, consisting of three row.s, >vas select(;d, because 
they were evenly and badly attacked by the red scale. Each row contained 
nine trees, and, with one or tw'o exceptions, w'crc from Lift, to 18ft. high, and 
of about the same diameter. Several of the trees were affected by “collar ” 
di.scasc, but the remainder were as healthy as trees could be under a In avy 
«tta<‘k of this scale. The first row w'as fumigated with the hydrocyanic acid gas 
under a gas-proof tent after the manner described iti our issue of Xovember, 
1897. The second row^ was spiayed with resin compound, and the third 
was sprayod at the same time with strong kerosene emulsion, and the remainder 
of the trees, consisting of several hundreds in a condition similar to those 
described herein, with few exception®, have not been treated at any time for the 
repression of this pest. In the illustrations—the leaf and fruit of the lemon 
showing the positions—Fig. 1 is only a fair sample gathered from one of the 
untreated trees. 

Fig. 2 repments a fruit and leaf taken from one of the trees sprayed with 
resin compound^ in the manner to be described herein, and I wish to add that 
I had to searclr for upwards of half an hour before I coukl discover a leaf with 
any red scales upon it, and it was impossible to find a single orange—though 
half grown—with any scales attached. 

I have frequently been told during the past summer that the unprecedented 
heat had destroyed the scales and prevented natural and ordinary increase, but 
one only need examine the untreated trees in the orangery referred to here to 
►refute such a statement, and I shall be very glad to show the trees to anyone 
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interested, so that they may 
judge for themselves. There 
can be little doubt that the 
severity of the season has 
caused a great many of the 
citrus trees to shed their leaves 
almost completely, and many 
scale insects must have perished 
in this manner, but where the 
trees are untreated and have 
retained their foliage the 
insects have existed in the 
usual manner, and spread out 
upon the young fruits and 
foliage. 

The formula of resin wash 
used was one that I had 
formerly sugjiesled to Mr. Harr 
Smith’s gardener, and has been 
used by him throughout the 
I orrens Park orangeries with 
splendid reisults. The gardener 
(Mr. Evans) had used it prior 
to iny tests, but the results had 
not been known. It consists 
of lOlbs. common resin, lOIbs. 
soda crystals, 51 bs. of ordinary 
soft soap, dissolved b} boiling, 
and diluted with water to make 
oOgalls. for spraying. As 
some growers complain that 
they find difficulties in the 
manufacture of this wash 1 
will briefly desciibe tin* 
method adopted with success 
in this experiment. An old 
iron cauldron, Avith a capacity 
of about 30galls., Avas roughly 
built in with brickwork, the 
fire being safely confined 
beneath. Ten gallons of Avater 
were placed in the boiler and 
brought to a boil. The soda 
crystals Avere poured in and 
stirred until the w'hole Avas 
dissolved. In the meantime 
the resin, being placed on a 
sack in a wheelbarroAv, so as 
not to scatter the particles, 
Avas with a billet of sawn wood 
soon reduced to a powdered 
condition. Then, while the 
boiling was still maintained, 
the soft soap in lumps, and 
the powdered resin in ^annican- 
luls, were added, stirring being 
kept up constantly the whole 
time. When all of the solids 


Fiq, 2. 
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were dissolved more water from the running stream or tap was added, in small 
quantities, to check the frothing up. In about an hour the whole was dissolved, 
and looked like very strong tea in color. 

More water was then added to bring the contents up to the 25-gallon mark, 
previously made on the inside of the boiler. 

While the compound was still hot it was baled out into a tank on wheels, 
and dragged up into the orangery. 

The spray pump used was of local make, fitted with an automatic agitator, 
and a barrel capacity of about Ibgalls. Into this barrel Ggalls. of the hot wash 
were poured, and an equal quantity of water from the tap added, nraking 
12galls. of s{)ray wash. This was applied through a double cyclone nozzle, 
and after effects showed that, though diluted in this manner by the t^p water, 
the liquid was too hot for the indiarubber hose to remain uninjured. Though 
sufficiently hot to destroy the rubber, still, when the hand was held Gin. away 
from the nozzle scarcely any warmth could be detected. 

This last remark is meant to explain how difficult it would be to apply resin 
wash ‘‘ hot,’^ as often recommended. The only advantage that can be claimed 
for the hot solution of resin w'ould, in my opinion, be the freedom with which 
it passes through the nozzles when warm. This waim solution w'as applied in 
sunny weather, wdth no injury to the foliage. Every effort was made to 
thoroughly spray the trees, and to facilitate this the internal growths and w^ater 
shoots arising from the main branches were carefully cut out; then, when I 
began to spray a tree the first act w'as to get inside the foliage close to the 
main trunk, and carefully sjiray outwards and upwards, so as to coat the backs 
or under surfaces of the leaves and twigs and branches. , 

The outer sui faces were then spiay^ed, and finally the nozzles were turned 
over and held beneath the lowest branches, and the spray directed upwards 

In this manner Ggalls,, Ggalls., and ilgalis. were used on some of the trees, 
and, different to spraying with arsenites. the wash was applied until it ran off 
freely, and flowed down the main branches and trunk in a frothy stream. 

After spraying several trees I adopted the practice of going back to examine 
the trees upon wliich the wash had dried to look for leaves that had escaped 
the wash, and it w^as these close examinations that have led me to pronounce 
so strongly in favor of the cyanide fumigation, for, effective as the resin has 
proved, and be as careful and thorough as one may, some of the leaves escape 
treatment, and many scales survive unless the ap])lications are followed closely 
upon each other. 

In South Australia the red scale docs not breed freely until about the begin¬ 
ning of November. The joung active larvge can then be readily detected 
crawling upon all parts of the infested citrus trees at any time up till the end 
of April. As far as I can discern they are bred most numerously when humid 
atmospheric conditions prevail. 

I began sj)raying with the resin wash on September 8, 1896, while the 
insects were yet in a dormant or non-breeding stage. This- spraying seemed 
to have but very little effect. 

('ircumstances prevented any further spraying until April 7, 1897, and by 
that date the half-grown fruits were badly encrusted by the scales in all sizes 
and stages of growth. This application was ve^ effective upon these—as yet 
soft scaled insects. The third application was given on May 7, the fruit having 
almost reached its full size, and some had begun to color slightly. On this 
occasion the nozzles were directed upon the fruits very carefully, and every 
effort made to drench the fruits on all their surfaces. 

This third application was very successful indeed, and by the time the fruits 
were gathered—a couple of months later—scarcely a living red scale could be 
found upon them. In many instances the dead pupariums simply scaled off,. 
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and the indentations where the defunct scales had been cast off were scattered 
over the fruits very abundantly. These did not affect the appearance of the 
fruits, and unless told an inexperienced person would not have noticed anything 
out of the ordinary. The only defacement caused by the wash was a white 
soapy patch at the bases of some fruits, where the wash had run off and the 
last globule had congealed and dried up. The almost entire absence of rain 
between the last spraying and the ripening i>eriod was, in my opinion, mainly 
responsible for this stain remaining. 

From these tests and from careful notes made of the results obtained by 
prh’ate growers around Adelaide, I am led to believe that the resin wash is the 
cheapest and most effectual spraying compound that has yet been used in our 
climate for this persistent and difficult pest, but the applications must be 
thorough, and must follow each other closely. 

When my first spraying was given in September the young twigs of the trees 
were simply black with movsses of omnge aphides, but the resin killed them 
absolutely. 

The cost of the resin w'ash mentioned herein—reckoning the materials only^ 
when purchased bv the cwt.—is |d. per gallon, and the formula allows Jib. of 
solid for each gallon. The cost of materials to make a galloii of kerosene 
emulsion sufficiently strong to kill red scales is 1 id. Hesin wash can be safely 
applied in hot sunny weather. Even when the thermometer registers close on 
100^ in the shade no harm will be done to the trees if they are well supplied 
with moisture at the roo^s. This precaution is absolutely necessary, for in tests 
niade by myself, trees showing signs of distress through drought lost every leaf 
after being sprayed with resin and kerosene emulsion, while others in a normal 
condition remained uninjured when treated from the same tanks of wash. 

One peculiarity noted in these, and in the applications of resin wash made hy 
private growers around Adelaide to lemon trees, is that it seems much more 
difficult to destroy the Aspidiotus on the fruits of the lemon than on those of 
other citrus trees. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR APRIL. 

By GeckoE Quinn, Inspector of Fruit. 

Practically nothing in the way of cultivation can be done in the orchard 
during this month. The harvesting of late pears, apples, and grapes will 
probably end with April this year. The grower who is fortunate enough to 
have a good supply of apples or pears of storing varieties will in all proba- 
bility reap handsome profits as the winter progresses. It is therefore well 
worth going to considerable trouble, not to say expense, to see that these fruits 
are harvested with the utmost care, and stored as safely an experience and in¬ 
telligence can devise. No fruit that falls to the ground should be stored among 
the sound hand-picked specimens. It has often occurred to me that one of the 
usually unnoticed advantages which a well-cultivated, finely-pulverised surface 
around the trees gives, is that any fruits that may fall into such a yielding 
surface, sustain far less injury and give better returns as inferiors than 
similar windfalls in a roughly broken cloddy orchard. 

Pears require exceptionally careful handling, as their skins are so very brittle 
that a gentle blow, which would make a slight dint in an apple that may after- 
wards dry up, only leaving a discolored spot, wiU fracture the skin of a pear, 
and open the road to decay at once. 

Any spare time could be utilised in preparing the ground for planting during 
the coming season. 
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Many people advocate planting citrns trees in the autumn, but I am led by 
my experience to advocate early spring planting. However, should it be done 
now, care must be taken to plant them well up on the surface of the ground. 

In the nursery the ties should be loosened froirf budded stocks, or removed 
entirely where the union of bud and cambium layer of the stock seems complete. 
Do not under any conditions cut away the top growth of the stocks from above 
the bud now, or attempt to force growth from the buds of deciduous trees. 

The pips or stones of various trees should be planted thickly together in good 
free soil in bt)xe8, so as to start them. 

Deciduous trees should now be allowed to mature their growths and buds. 
No attempt to induce further growth should be made, as very often tl»ese late 
grow^ths on peaches, &.C., “ die back ’’ in spring. Any superflous moisture 
supplied now, while the gi’ound is warm, h likely to cause apple trees to break 
into bloom prematurely in winter. 

Now is a first-rate time to apply resin or kcro'^ine sprays to citrus trees to 
destroy red scale. This matter is being dealt >vith in a separate article in this 
number. Anyone desirous of trjdng the cyanide process of fumigation for the 
suppression of this pest cannot find a better time than the autumn for the work. 
A fully illustrated article on this appeared in our November issue of last year. 

The breeding season for cocllin moth is now pretty w^ell over, but care should 
be given to the bandages, even for some weeks after the fruits are all gathered, 
with a view to entrajiping stray specimens. All stakes used for propping 
heavily laden trees should be either disinfected or burnt, as the cracks in these 
are favorite shelters for the larvm. I wish to repeat my former statements 
respecting the necessity for constructing all fniit storehouses in wich a manner 
as to allow as little shelter for codlin larvic as possible, and at the same time 
the houses should be consiructed so that they may be closed entirely at w^ill. 
By adopting such measures immense numbers of moths may be caught and 
destrojed in the following spring, for the caterpillars wlien leaving the stored 
fruits will hide themselves through the winter in most minute crevices, from 
whence they emerge as moths in spring. This is a much jjroved fact, and one 
large grower assures me he constantly destroyed moths in his empty fruit 
house from September until the following February. This bears out my former 
statements respecting the long peiiod over which the hatching of a brood of 
these moths extends. 

Dried fruits of all kinds must be kept in close bins or boxes to prevent the 
larvee of the various noxious moths injuring the samples. 


TUBERCULOSIS, 

There are important movements being made in all the colonies to check the 
spread of tuberculosis. Whilst South Australia was the first colony to place 
the “disease’^ under the Stock Act, and provide means for the destruction 
of diseased animals when found, it has not been followed by any systematic 
action for the testing of animals with tuberculin or for obtaining as much 
value as possible from the carcass. 

In New Zealand the authorities are moving in the right direction. Cattle 
are tested with tuberculin, and if the inspector decides the beasts are unhealthy 
the animals are destroyed. The following case is reported from New Zealand: 
—Mr Drummond, Stock Inspector for Hawke’s Bay, accompanied by Mr, 
Park, Government Veterinary Surgeon, and Mr. Sabin, veterinary surgeon, of 
Hastings, recently inspected some sixty bead of cattle belonging to Mr. Evans, 
of Pukaha, and administered to them the tuberculosis test. Finding a reaction 
the test was repeated some days afterwards with similar results. Inspector 
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Drummond advised Mr. Evans of his decision that it would be necessai^y to kill 
thpse cattle, via., thirty-five head, which had shown the reaction. The Act 
designs, and the Stock Inspector states, that if the beasts are healthy the 
department will refund the whole of the valuation of the cattle, but if otherwise 
half the value only. Unhealthiness is described by the Act as consisting of 
tuberculosis, actinomycosis, anthrax, cancer, rabies, and pleuro-pneumonia. 
The cows, with five other suspected beasts, were killed in the usual way. 
On being opened they were carefully examined by Inspectors Park and 
Drummond, and the condition of each separately noted. Of the forty killed 
thirty-eight were found to be suffering from tuberculosis, and two from actino¬ 
mycosis. One of the last two mentioned was in such an advanced state of 
disease that steps were taken to have a photograph taken of the carcass before 
being sent to the injector. 

The old method of disposing of the carcasses of condemned cows was by 
burying and burning. The first was not safe, the germs remaining in the 
earth, wbibt the second was both expensive and troublesome. Both are 
wasteful. The alternative is the digestor, bj* which, short of allowing any 
portion of the meat to be used as food, the entire carcass is utilised. The 
horns and liidc are not infected, and therefore are useful as wdth any other 
beast. Ncatsfoot oil is extracted from the feet. The carcass is roughly cut 
up into small pieces, loaded into trucks and con\eyed from the slaughter-house 
to the boiling down w^orks. The portions of the carcass are then shovelled 
into the boilers or injectors. These are large iron vessels, about 2()ft. high. 
They are cylindrical in the middle and conical at the bottom mid top. Some 
idea of the sixe of these boilers, of which there are several, may he gathered 
from the fact that each one will hold the meat of four heast.s. In the top cone 
is a small door, through which the meat is flung. After being securely fa.slened 
up steam is injected to a pressure of 551hs. for four hours, by which time all 
organic germs of disease are destroy(*d and the meat and hones reduced to 
manure. So complete is the process that the whole of the gelatine is extraettHl 
from the bones, leaving practically only the lime, .so that the hones can he 
powdered quite easily. The fat is driven off by steam through pi])es into 
reftning tanks, from thence to a large cooling vat. 

In VT(?toria the Health Department have instructed the veterinary to demon¬ 
strate to farmers, dairymen, and others the value of tuberculin as a test for the 
discovery of tuberculosis in their herds. During the month at 'Warrnambool, 
says the A**8(ralasian^ “a large number of dair}Tnen and graziers assembled 
yesterday at Mr. T. M’Cullough’s slaughter-yards to witness the killing of five 
dairy cows, which had been pronounced by the Government veterinary surgeon, 
Mr. S. 8. Cameron, to be affected by tuberculosis. By arrangement with Mr, 
Walter Manifold, of Wollaston, Mr. Cameron had subjected his herds to the 
tuberculin test, and found that nine cows were affected by the disease; all of 
these were in one herd of thirty-nine cows. Thirteen other animals in the 
home herd were not affected. Four of the condemned animals w'ere destroyed 
on Monday, and the post-mortem examination disclosed that ihey were very 
much diseased. Dairymen and others were invited to witness the slaughtering 
of the remaining five cows yesterday, and those who attended watched the pro¬ 
ceedings with intense interest. All the animals were young, apparently healtliy, 
and in good condition, and such remarks as ‘ a shame to kill such cows * were 
frequently heard. The first two cows killed were found on examination to be only 
slightly diseased—a few nodules in the liver and small abscesses along the glands 
of the bowels, but a lump full of germs was found under the tongue of each. The 
third animal showed only the slightest indications of disease; the fourth was 
affected in the liver and bowels, but not in an extensive degree. The fifth was 
badly diseased, being extensively affected in the lungs, glands, and intestines. 
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Mr. Camuoi (onnin^l tint lU fact ol ilu tnkrculin httvinp: Amm- 
strated the exi^ttnr^ ol tbi disuisc n\ all the anunaK even when in itM earlj 
stages^ was eloquent tMcbruc oi uluhiliix 'Ihis he regarded as of 
supreme importance to d ii\nun, in tint it «ip])iuMt1\ gaM them an oppor* 
tunity of dispensing vvith beasts lioin tin n In hIs ^^]un they v\ere affected in the 
early stages, and before tliey could contaminate any of the remainder of the 
herds. Mr Cameron afterwards addressed tho«e ptosent, pointing out how 
tuberculosis was intereommunkablc, and could be conveyed from man to 
cattle, from ct ttle to man, from cattle to cattle, from cattle to pigs, and from 
pigs to cattle He had gone tbiongh sc^c'ral herds, and the percentage varied 
veiy much—as low as 3 pei cent and as high as 30 per cent, llie object of 
the Health Department was not to harass dairjmen, but their object in sending 
him to th(' difterent di'^tiicts was to dennmstiate the extent of the disease and 
to prove to them that it did exist They also w^aiitcd to show that the disease 
could be found out, and to demonstrate the efficacy of the tuberculin test. 
The public should be aiou«£*d to the senousness of the position, and then the 
GoAemment would be induced to make an attempt to demise a scheme aiming 
at the eradication of the disease He deprecated * hushing up * a matter of this 
kind. It had been argued that the publication oi this matter would be injurious 
to the export trade, but thej would not get the leniedy until the facts as shown 
to day w^ere most widely known, and a genuine public opinion created In his 
opinion it would not injure their trade with either the Knglish or local con¬ 
sumer. In the case of English consumers the} would support a countr} where 
efforts were being made to minimise the tiouble. they would appreciate an 
article from the country in which action w^as being taken io t^amp out the 
disease lather than that from a country wheie they knew the discast existed 
and no efforts were being made to eradicate it.'^ 


THE FARM. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry, 

Bt W. Lowkie, M a , B.Sc., PaiNciPAL Ageicultubal College, 
Rosewobthy, SouiH Austbalia. 

Seedtime is at hand. Innoithern districts much wheat is alieady sown, and 
lying in readiness for long longed-for rams. In middle and southern districts 
it is the better practice to wait for rains before sowing, unless, as was the case 
last year, the autumn rains come hopelessly late. On the College Farm, with 
good April rains, we will begin sowing in the last week of April; but should 
such rains not fall, we will wait patienth for them—at least as patiently as 
possible—until the third week of May, rather than sow before the rains come. 
Eaily seeding is good practice undoubtedly, provided the laud has had a good 
soaking from rain; but early seeding on diy land has many drawbacks First, 
the land will be more or less foul, and the crop will suffer in proportion. It is 
not sufficient to have killed all weeds that germinated during the process of 
winter fallowing. This summer’s duststorms will have fouled the surface of 
most fallows, and as the winter was so dry a good germinatiop of seeds of weeds 
was not obtained, and late fallows are almost bound to be dirty. By waiting 
for rains, and delaying seeding until the weeds are through, one crop can at 
least be cleared off. Second, land sown dry is liable to takeall, and, at least on 
light brashy mallee lands, the crop throughout its lifetime is relatively unhealthy. 
Third, the rains may be only sufficient to soften and spoil the grain— ^not 
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sufficient to bring it through or give it a good statt. Fourth, when .sufficient 
rain has fallen to bring the seed through, but not to soak the soil sufficiently, 
the crop may get a check by a succeeding dry spell. Fifth, there is more risk 
in pickling wheat when it has to be sown on dry land, although dry seeding in 
average years lessens the risk of bunt, apparently because the faint degree of 
moisture present germinates the spores which may have been sown with the 
grain, while it does not germinate the wheat, and the mycelium from the spores, 
finding no host ready, shrivels and dies. Let it not be thought that this is 
arguing against early seeding—it is dry seeding that is being questioned. In 
favorable seasons there is no question of the advantages of early seeding. In 
such seasons, if all the wheat sown north of Adelaide could be got in before 
the 10th or 12th of May, many tens of thousands of pounds would not measure 
the gain to the colony. 

It behoves all farmers to select carefully their seed wheats. A good proportion 
should be of some early variety—(1) Because they yield better after a dry spring 
such as we liave had during the last three years; (2) because by maturing early 
they may escape rust altogether, or be relatively little affected. Early Para, 
Baart, King's Solid Straw, Allora, and Steinwcdel are useful hi this relation. 
A part of the crop should be of some variety more rust-resisting, so as to be pre- 
paredfor contingencies. Leak’s, Australian Wonder, Ward’s ProHfic,and Defiance 
offer a selection from this point of view as likely to Avithstand rust better than 
many varieties extensively sown. A block of flinty wheat, such as Medeah or 
Helotourka will bring delight to the grower should rust prevail in the spring, 
even though the grainbiiyer may dock the price 2d. or 3d. per bushel compared 
with the price of soft w'hite wheats, as they will come through conditions 
favoring the spread of rust with impunity. The work of Mr. Farrer, of New 
South Wales, in this connection is pregnant wdth importance. Although we 
have had no ru.st for three years that work is not in abeyance ; it has been 
going on, and should rust unfortunately prevail in the future season much will, 
1 believe, be legitimately heard of it. Anotber question which should not be 
overlooked in disc ussing, however briefly, the selection of seed wheat is that 
relating to the strength of the flour likely to be derived from the particular 
variety of grain. Millers and grainbuyers and their agents might, I think, 
offer more information on this question. A quotation such as the following 
should be interesting reading to farmer and miller alike :—“ Flour is selling at 
£ll 10s. to£ll 15s. for New South Wales roller, £10 lo.s. to £ll for New 
Zealand, and £12 I5s. to £13 Ss. for Manitoba.” This is the quotation for 
Sydney market as given in the Australasian for December 4 last. Manitoba 
flour £1 5s. to £l lOs. per ton higher than Nov South Wales flour. How 
much does the variety of wheats grown account for this difference ? Is the 
persistent favoring of large-berried soft white starchy wheats by grainbuyers 
trending to the depreciation of our flour from the baker's point of view ? The 
last question is well worth careful consideration b\ the C3iamber of Commerce. 
Agricuhural societies also by judging the merits of wheat'* competing for prizes 
on a very limited scale of points, such as weight per bushel and external 
appearances la;rgcly, do not offer so much information to their members as is 
dearrable. What weight of flour can be obtained from a given number of 
bunhels of the competing wheats, what number of loaves can be baked from a 
given quantity of the respective flours obtained, and of what quality is the 
bread in each case made under the same conditions from the several flours are 
(questions which such societies might endeavor to solve w th the view of 
informing fanners more thoroughly of the merits of the varieties of wheat 
exhibited, and questions which if fully answered would help much to keep up 
the quality of our flour. 

Last season a very large quantity of wheat was more or less damaged in the 
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colony by the presence in the crop of bunt or stinking smut. I’his may occur 
(1) from carelessness in pickling, (2) inferior quality of the fungicide used, 
impure or adulterated bluestone, (3) using a solution not sufficiently strong. 

If the seed be carefully pickled with a solution of bluestone, using from 
6ozs. to ilb. to the bag, very little bunt will be found in the crop. Of course 
the pickled wheat must not again be contaminated by being placed in bags in 
which has been bunted grain. Bags should, indeed, be steeped in an extra 
strong solution, or boiled in water. To dry the pickled wheat with a sprinkling 
of air-sUiked lime is a good practice. Chemical reaction takes place between 
the copper sulphate and the lime, resulting in copper hydrate, basic copper 
sulphate, and gypsum, and the copper hydrate so obtained adheres better to 
the grain and is efficient against the mycelium of spores for a longer time after 
sowing, since it is not washed off by the soil moisture as is copper sulphate. 
Instead of working roughly with j^lb. bluestone to the bag it is better to make 
a solution of definite strength and steep the grain therein for a short while. 
—lib. of bluestone to lOgalls. of water is 1 per cent, solution. I use this 
strength when there is no evidence of bunt in the seed, and stronger propor¬ 
tionately as evidence increases. To dry with quicklime makes the seed difficult 
to run through the drill, and I therefore rarely treat it with lime. Here are some 
of the practices of other countries:—In Germany, Kuhn^s methcxl is much 
followed—The grain is steeped from twelve to sixteen hours in J per cent, 
solution of sulphate of copper. This practice is severe on the grain and kills 
a considerable percentage of seed. In France, Donihaste recommends the 
sprinkling of the grain in a heap wdth a solution of 81bs. of sulphate of soda to 
lOgalls. of water, turning the heap frequently'" during the process, and following 
this by turning the heap and dusting with about 2lbs. of quicklime powder to 
the bushel of wheat, so that the grains are regularly powdered. This treatment 
has been practised with much success in France. 

The following prescription has been recommended as less likely to injure the 
seed :—“ Immerse the seed in solution of lib. bluestone in 2Igalls. of water for 
twenty-four hours, and tlien put the seed for five or ten minutes into lime water, 
made by slaking lib. of good lime in lOgalls. of water.’' The drawback to this 
practice, it will be noticed, is the time taken in the process. 

What is known as the hot water treatment was first introduced by J. L. 
Jensen, of Denmark, in 1887. The seed is immersed in water at 132^ to 
133^ F., for fifteen minutes. This treatment has been found to kill the spores 
without endangering or injuring the seed. To ensure the maintenance of the 
water at the desirable temperature (it must not fall below 130^ F., or rise above 
135° F.) it is well to have two coppers going in which water is maintained in 
one at about 120° or 125° F., and in the other at the standard temperature, 132° 
to 133° F. The wheat is dipped in the first to be warmed, so that it wiU not 
reduce the temperature of the second while undergoing the scalding. The seed 
to be treated is placed in gunny bags or wire baskets; dip the bags or baskets 
for a few moments into the first vessel several times. This dipping and raising 
in quick succession secures the moistening of each grain, and the total time 
taken need not exceed one minute. Then plunge the bag or basket into the 
second copper, and let it remain there with an occasional agitation for fifteen 
minutes, regulating the temperature by pouring in hot water sufficient to keep 
the temperature at 132F, Then remove it, plunge it into cold water, and 
lay out to dry. It is important to see that the quantity of hot water is several 
times the volume of the wheat immersed in it. 

This last method of treatment for bunt (stinking smut) has the advantage 
that it is much m ‘re efficient for loose smut than the bluestone method, and 
can be used with much success against the loose smut of oats and barley, while 
bluestone is far from successful. For oats Jensen recommends steeping for ten 
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minutes, and spreading out at once to dry, thus neglecting the cooling in cold 
water. 

Farmers who use bluestone would do well to see that they obtain a good 
reagent. 

Artificial Manures. 

The extension of the use of artificial manures is proceeding with most 
gratifying rapidity, but there may be in the drier districts some danger of 
being too sanguine. Where the average rainfall is 13in. or I4in., or under, 
some caution will be required to avoid being led by the results obtained under 
other conditions to incur expense before it has been proved to be profitable to 
use manures under these conditions. The drier countrj^ I believe, can be 
worked most profitably in wheat and sheep, taking a crop only in three or four 
years, and that invariably after fallow. The crop is so frequently limited by 
drought that where not more than one-fourth of the farm is cropped it will 
take a long series of years to appreciably exhaust the land. At any rate the 
introduction of manures in such districts for a year or two should be merely 
tentative, and if after fair trial it has been found possible, then, of course, a 
drill can be purchased. In the meantime, in these districts it should not be 
forgotten that “ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.^* 

Over the greater part of the colony, however, where farming is practised 1 
have not the slightest doubt that while things are at all such as they are now 
judicious manuring can be made profitable, and a means of improving in a vast 
degree the general prospeiity of the community. In evidence of this 1 will say 
that each ton of manure carried out on th^ railways may fairly be expected to be 
the means of an increase of wheat to the extent of upwards of tons to be carried 
back, or of upw^ards of 7 tons of hay. It is in the districts whiTe tlie rainfall 
is sufficient to enable the crop to make full use of the inanurial dressings that 
money w^ill more especially be made from the use of manures. The one cause 
likely to lead to disappointment is rust. A manured crop is likely to suffer 
more proportionately than one unmanured. Accordingly, where manures are 
used, and extra expense incurred on the crop, there is more need for care in the 
selection of varieties of seed wheat. 

I mentioned in last month’s notes that phosphatic manures are most demanded 
by our soils. This is the case (1) because the practice of uniclicved wheat¬ 
growing has led to the exhaustion of phosphoric acid, (2) because fallowing, 
practised in the first instance that one year’s moisture on fallows might eke out 
the moisture of the next year when the land was in crop, is a means of increasing 
in the soil the amount of available nitrogen—this nitrogen is not leached out 
by excjessive rains, or carried away, as nitrates in drainage wat« r, for no under 
drainage is required, and consequently tliere is less demand for nitrogenous 
manure ; (3) because wide areas of our soils cannot be considered rich, even 
on the day they are cleared. A large area of brashy weak limestone is farmed, 
which almost right away after the first crop would be benefited by the use 
of phosphates. Analyses of soils which have come under my notice very 
frequently show under *02 per cent, phosphoric acid, as they are now. 

Of phosphatic manures in the market, through the kindness and courtesy of 
the manure importers and distributors, I am able to give a list of quotations 
now ruling. ITie variety of name and nature of the phosphatic manures 
perplexes the average man who has not had much experience, but he will 
discover the most suitable manure for himself after all moie ea?«ily than he 
could select the most suitable bicycle. “Soliible phosphate ” means really the 
percentage of phosphate of lime rendered soluble by means of aedd. There 
are three kinds of phosphates of lime, which have beeh tabulated thus— 

1. Lime 

Lime Phosphorie acid ss Tricalcic phosphate, 
lame 
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This, with three parts of lime and one of phosphoric acid, is the normal phos¬ 
phate of lime, and occurs in bones, mineral phosphates, guano, basic slag, 8tc. 
It is insoluble in water, and is the form in which the equivalent of other phos¬ 
phates is generally stated. 

2. time \ 

Water J Phosphoric acid = Bicalcic phosphate. 

Lime ) 

This has two parts of lime to one of phosphoric acid. The place of the third 
part of lime in the natural phosphate (1) is taken by water. The bicalcic 
phosphate is insoluble in water, but is, in respect of solubility, somewhat mid¬ 
way between the tricalcic form, which is insoluble in water, and the monocalcic 
form, which is soluble. 

3. Water 

Water Phosphoric acid = Monocalcic phosphate. 

Lime 

There is one part of lime and two of water to one of phosphoric acid. It is 
soluble in water, and is formed by treating the tricalcic phosphate—the natural 
phosphate—with sulphuric acid, which takes away two parts of lime to combine 
with the acid and replaces them with two parts of water. This form is really 
and truly “ soluble phosphate,’^ but in the manure trade the phrase “ soluble 
phosphate’’ has come to mean the amount of tricalcic phosphate that would 
have to be acted upon by sulphuric acid to give the soluble salt. 

In an analysis of a superphosphate it may be stated to contain IB G per cent, 
soluble phosphoric acid, and this may be further given as equivalent to 36*2 
per cent, phosphate of lime soluble in water. But this 36*2 per cent, is not 
monocalcic phosphate ; it represents the amount of tricalcic phosphate which 
would have to be acted upon—rendered soluble—by sulphuric acid to give the 
soluble form in sufficient quantity that the phosphoric acid in it would bo 16T> 
per cent, of the whole mateiial. The percentage of monocalcic phosphate 
which 16*6 per cent, phosphoric acid would be equivalent to is 27*3 per cent., 
and of tricalcic phosphate, 36*2 per cent. 

The amount of tricalcic phosphate rendered soluble to which any percentage 
of soluble phosphoric acid may be equivalent can bo obtained by multiplying 
by 2*183. Thus, if the analyst states that a manure contains 17 per cent, 
soluble phosphoric acid, and the manure merchant has guaranteed it 36 per 
cent, to 38 per cent, soluble phosphate, the two statements correspond, for 
17 X 2*183 = 37*1. The analyst gives the percentage of phosphoric acid 
soluble, while the manure merchant gives the p*ercentage of phosphate of lime 
(tricalcic) rendered soluble. 

I mention this matter as I have so many inquiries asking for information in 
explanation of the apparent difference. 

From the following table it will be seen that there is no lack of variety of 
phosphatic manures ready to our hand. To decide which to buy depends upon 
the value of the manure relatively to the price at which it is quoted for the 
particular conditions of soil for which it is wanted. Superphosphate I believe 
will be found peculiarly suitable for most of our farming lands, and the best 
results are likely to be obtained from it as a general rule. On the College Farm 
the highest yields have been obtained from superphosphate; but I would 
point out that so far I have not had the residual values of the manures on the 
second and third crops succeeding a dressing worked out sufficiently to justify 
me in making a definite statement. I have the work in hand, and two years 
hence will be able to speak with more authority. I have used and experimented 
with basic slag or Thomas phosphate, guanos, bonedust, &c., but superphos¬ 
phate has, I think, as lar as 1 can say without having residual values measured, 
given most remunerative results. Let it be understood, however, that the 
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College land is largely sand dune and brashy limestone, with a remainder of 
stronger mallee soil. 

On peaty lands, such as prevail at Millicent, bonedust or basic slag might 
be expected to give better results than superphosphate, and on strong clay 
lands which are somewhat deficient in lime. From the table below it will be 
seen that the price of the unit of tricalcic phosphate is very low in the guanos 
quoted for. One would expect that at anything like these figures they ought 
to prove relatively profitable. To take up this matter of valuation would 
necessitate continuing these notes to too great length. Another opportunity 
will no doubt offer for this. 

The following is the table :— 

Fhosphatie Manures on the South Amtralxan Market. 

Name of Manure. Quality. Trice. 

Englieh superphosphate. 36'’4-38 ‘’/q £5 per t,on (net cash) 

Ohlendorff 8 superphosphate_ 36°/^-37% £5 

Sugar Company’s superphosphate 357o lOs. per ton 

Adelaide Cnemical Works’ super. 347o phos., 3*9 7o nitrogen £5 15s. “ 

English superpliosphate. 267o ^4 10s. “ 

Sugar Company’s No. 2 manure.. 33''phos. sol., 27oanunonium, t*6 lOs. “ 

1\, potash 

Sugar Company’s No. 3 manure.. 28'7o phos. sol., 47c, ammonium, C7 lOs. “ 

27 o potash 

Bonedust, Reliance. 487o phos. lime, 37o '4r 7o ^*'5 “ 


“ Chemical Works’ .... 

ammonia 

4 7 • 6 7^ tricalcic phos., 3‘ 7 nitrogen 

£5 58. “ 

** Mehrtens’ . 

— 

£5 

Kangaroo Island guano . 

46*7 7o tricalcic phosphate 

£2 6g. 

Albrohlo’a guano .. 

50“/o-607o tricalcic phosjihale 

427o phos. acid sol. = 9l7o 
phos. sol. 

£3 lOs. 

High grade superphosphate .... 

£12 

Thomas phosphate flour. 

187o phos. acid = 39*2 tricalcic 
phosphate 

£3 15b. “ 

** ** (star brand) 

177o-207. phos. acid 

£3 15s. 

Guano nhosphato.. 

16®/y phos. acid, traces ammonia 
and potash 

£3 “ 

Ohlendorff* s dissolved guano .... 

207 o trilKisic phos. (made sol.), 
2-67o phos. insol., 6*257o 
ammonia, 2*7370 potash 

£14 “ 

Guano superphosphate . 

22*68 tricalcic phos , 

2*06 nitrogen 

£3 15s. “ 


1 wish to say a word warning fanners against mixing manures without judg¬ 
ment. For example, to mix superphosphate with lime to dry it is to undo the 
solubility in proportion to the amount of lime used. Similarly, mixing with 
wood ashes is a mistake unless done and applied at 6nce. Even then I would 
say that it will be better to apply the two manures in succession. Do not mix 
sulphate of ammonia and Thomas phosphate, and do not mix nitrate of soda 
and superphosphate. Either of these mixtures will mean a loss of nitrogen, 
the most valuable manurial element in the market. 

, A word as to quantities to apply. The prevailing practice is to apply alto¬ 
gether too light dressings. There is no risk of loss by having phosphoric acid 
in excess in the soil. To get full value from it it should be in excess. It is not 
enough to say that the wheat crop removes from lOlbs. to 201bs. phosphoric acid, 
and therefore to apply a manure that will return this exhaustion is sufficient. 
It is not so, and a little more experience will teach those otherwise who now 
think SO; 

For several years phosphoric acid should he applied in excess, so as to get 
excess in the land. When that is obtained the plant during favorable growing 
weather can take up more than its immediate wants of phosphates, so as to help 
it over an unfavorable or dry spell, but if the phosphates are not present in 
relative abundance it cannot do this, as the phosphates in the soil arc in an 
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insoluble form, rightly speakings and unless an excess came into use very 
slowly. 

I very strongly recommend that HOibs. should be considered a very minimum 
dressing of superphosphate, and would urge farmers who have fair rainfalls, 
say I7in. to 21in. average, to use 2cwt8. per acre until they find their land fully 
replenished. On our best country Sewts. per acre will pay better than 2cwt8. in 
the long run. 

In next month’s notes 1 will continue this subject. 


BRANCH SHOWS. 

MEADOWS. 

On Wednesday, March 16, the annual industrial and produce sho\r in con¬ 
nection with the Meadows Branch was held. C-onsidering the season the show 
ivas most successful, and was well attended, over 7 UO people being present. 

The show of flowers, fruit, and vegetables was very good, while there was 
also an attractive display of dried and preserved fruit, jams, jellies, pickles, &c., 
most of which wore of the highest quality In the culinary section there was 
a very comj)rehensive show, but dauy produce was poor, there being no entries 
whatever of bacon. Of fodder plants there was a splendid collection, some 
maize exhibited by Mr. G. Usher, of Bull’s Creek, being 12ft. Gin. high. 
Samples of ensdage were also exhibited, 'i'he exhibits of fancy work and pot 
plants were good, and helped to make a very attractive display. 

CHERRY GARDENS. 

During the })ast three years the Cherry Gardens Branch has organised shows 
of produce and industries of the district. This year the Clarendon and Bclair 
Branches were asked to co-operate, and on Thursday, March 17, the combined 
show was held at Cherry Gardens. I'he show was very successful, and over 
450 persons paid to enter the building. 

The exhibits were lai'gely shown in sections, prizes being offered for best 
exhibits of products of the farm and dairy, the oichard, and the garden, of 
home industries, and of six apples and pears, and three samples of home 
industry. The prizes consisted of handsomely-framed pictures with suitable 
inscription, and were eagerly competed for. No money prizes were offered except 
for competition among the young folk, and a few special prizes offered by 
individuals. Apples made a S 2 )lendid show, and preserved fruits were also 
good. In the section exhibits the visitors were the judges, each receiving a 
a ballot pajicr. Messrs. M. C. Lewis and C. Lewis took first and second prizes 
respectively for the farm and dairy section; Messrs. S. Chapman and J. and C. 
Lewis first and second in orchard section; Messrs. J. Cheat and C. Ricks for 
garden ; Mrs, T. Jacobs and Mrs.. R. Brumby for home industries; while Mr. 
J. Choate secured the prizes for mixed collection of apples and pears and home 
industries. Some first-class dairy cattle were shown, also miscellaneous exhibits 
of jams, vehicles, cabinet-work, &c., not for competition. 


WoKTit Tuial. —A grower in the South-East had some Doradilla grape 
vines for the fruit of which h** had no liking, so he cut them down and grafted 
Carbenet vines upon the stumps. The latter is a shy bearer and generally 
produces small bunches, whilst the Doradilla produces several very large 
bunches of fruit. W hen the Carbenets began to bear upon the DoradiUa 
stocks the yield was much increased, and the bunches were of very large size# 
The question now is, Will the improvement be continuous i 
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SOUTH-EASTERN CONFERENCE OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Held at Bordebtown on March 16. 

The Fifth Annual Conference of the South-Eabtern Branches of the Agri* 
cultural Bureau was held at Bordertown on Wednesday, March 16. There 
were present from the Central Bueeau^ —Messrs. F. E. H. W. Krichaulf 
(Chairman), Professor Lowrie (Principal of RoftCworthy Agricultural College), 
and A. Molineux (Secretary); Mount Gamrier— Mr. J. Umpherston (Chair¬ 
man) and Stock Inspector Williams; Penola —Messrs. D. McKay (Chairman), 
F. Ockley, W. Miller, D. Balnaves, and T. H. Artaud (Hon. Sec.); Nara- 
cooETE —Messrs. J. Wynes, H. Smith, and S. Schinckel; Tatiara —Dr. M. 
Gibbes, and Messrs. G. FergUvSon, G. Milne, H. Killmier, R. Scown, Thomas 
Stanton, M. Whelan. W. E. Fisher, E. Prescott, J. Ptaiikine, W. Montague, 
J. Green, F. Hall, and D. Makiu; besides from 150 to 200 visitors. 

Exhibits. 

A very large and representative collection of exhibits was tabled in the 
Institute, those from Penola and Tatiara being especially good. 

The Penola exhibits were* principally of fruit. The Fruit Colony (Coona- 
warra) \va8 represented by ten exhibitors, who showed between them foity-one 
varieties of aj)])le8, besides pears, peaches, plums, almonds, grapes, difiereiit 
vegetables, wines, ka. From l^eiiola itself the exhibits consisted of fruit, 
vegetables, fodder plants, flax, walnuts, cheese, &c. The total number of 
exhibits sent by this Branch was 147. 

The Tatiara exhibits WTro principally of cereals, the grain being shown in 
slieaf and thrashed, d'hey were all labelled with names of growers and items 
of interest connected with them. Some comparative exhibits show'iiig difference 
between manured and unmanured cr<ip8 created much interest. Wheat, oats, 
rye, field peas, linseed, kale, sorghum, and maize were shown in this section. 
There were also splendid exhibits of ficsh and preserved fruits, jams, vegetables 
of various descriptions, almonds, &e. 

Mount Gambler Branch sent apples, chestnuts, potatoes, onions, marrows, 
wheat, barley, and oats. 

Naracoortc Branch showed eighteen varieties of apples, grapes, marrows, 
and pumpkins. 

Millicent Branch showed collection of apples and pears, White Tuscan wheat, 
Cape barley, and plant of saltbush. 

Lucindale Branch sent some well-dried currants, grown and dried by Mr. S. 
Tavender. 


Aeternoon Session. 

Mr. G. Ferguson, Chairman of the Tatiara Branch, took the chair, and 
welcomed the visitors. In his opening address he made the following 
remarks;— 

This is the first Conference wo have had in the Tatiara, and he hoped and trusted it would 
be interesting and instructive. He could not help saying that considering the importance of 
the industry we represent the Government are not so liberal as they should be. In none of the 
other colonies is so much good done at so small a cost. If the Branches wore allowed, say, 
£5 a year it would be a great help to their usefulness. It seems unfair when a member takes 
exhibits to a Conference that he should have to pay costs out pf his own pocket when it is for 
the benefit of the whole district, and in other matters too a row shillings would help greatly. 
He strongly recommended the Journal of Agriculture to our farmers, which, ho said, only 
re^^ited to be read to be appreciated. Farmers, as a class, were very slow to move out of old 
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grooves^ but the Journal and Bureau had, and would, move them on. Take the eeed and 
manure drill as an iiiHtance. See how much crop was put in with the drill in the Tatiara last 
year, thanks largely to their old Iriend and member, Mr. Prescott, who agitated for it at the 
meetings of the Branch. Because of the success of drilling last season a large portion of the 
Tatiara would be drilled in this year. Who could estimate the benefit to the faimers in that 
districjt alone through the increased yields "t He believed the drill would make farming pay, 
for they would have larger }ieldh fiom a smaller area of land. Ho w'as a great believer in 
drilling. Over forty years ago, w^hon liis father \va8 sent by the Adelaide Agricxdturol Society 
It) the old country to bring out the first entire horses and mares to South Australia, he brought 
out w’ith him a small seed diill, and he never saw' nicer or more even crops than were put in 
with that drill; but it was put aside as being too slow, and that was the complaint now, even 
wdth large drills : but if farmers would put in well a smaller area it would pay better than a 
large area put in ))adly. Then again, dairying helped the farm to pay, especially if a farmer 
had a family to do the milking and he kept pigs in connection with it. The amount of money 
that hud gone out of the colony this year for butter, otjam, and eggs w'as a very large amount, 
lie was pleased to seo by the papers that the Minister of Agriculture had engaged an expert in 
dairying, who, no doubt, being just from the old country, would have the knowledge of all 
the latest discoveries ami improvements in dairying. To make a success of dairying they must 
provide food for their cows in certain times of the year. By the use of the binder they got a 
good stack of straw and clialf, which, although of little use for milk, would keep the cattle in 
good heart. Tie was very pleased to know' that farmers’ wives weie turning their attention to 
Uie drying and preserving of fruits It was ne essary now' for bolh farmer and wife to 
economise in ever^ branch. What w-ith bad seasons and low prices farmen* for the last few 
years bad bad a bard struggle, but he hoped the present good prices would continue, and that 
they would have a return of good seasons to compensate for years of unpaid toil. 

Mr. MoiiiNKUx said there \vas a good opening for dairying in the South- 
Blast, bxit it was very neceswsary that proper food for the stock should be 
provided. There should be more co-operation amongst dairymen. A number 
of fanners owning 100 or more cows might unite to purchase milking 
machines, and by their use save much time and trouble. They stripped much 
cleaner than hand-milking. 

The Chairman thought that the fault of these machines was that they did 
not strip clean. 

Mr. Moi.inkux said that w'as improved by means of the pulsating machines. 
B'armers could also go in very largely for pig fattening in connection with the 
dairying. In this connection he referred to the mild curing of bacon, which 
he higlily commended. There was a great opening for such bacon in Western 
Australia. 

Mr. Kbtchatjff did not think that such low prices for wheat would ever 
occur again. As for other descriptions of produce, such as butter, eggs, and 
so on, there would always he a market for them, although perhaps not at 
excessive prices. 

Manuring of Potatoes. 

Mr. Krichaxjff read the following paper :— 

The present season has been disatstrous for mauy persons wlio have rented land at high rates 
for growing potatoes. It may thereforo-he of some use to review' results from using com¬ 
mercial manures in Australia and elsewhere A potato crop is exhausting to the soil,as nearly 
all the plant-food is removed in the tubers. Libcrsl manuring is therefore absolutely 
necessary, and potash (as Profesvsor Wright, of Glasgow, says) jb by far the most important 
constituont in a potato manure. Of course, without a fair quantity of rain you cannot obtain 
a good crop, but with commercial fertilisers undoubtedly a better crop, perhaps even a 
paying one, may be secured. All the analyses made of Australian s dls, compared with the soils 
of JSagland and America, nmke it apparent that the former are very poor in potash, and they 
soon show' signs of exhaustion if continuously cropped with sorghum, maize, potatoes, or oven 
oaten hay. But as Mr. Anderson, the late Director of Agriculture of New Bouth Wales,, 
says, “ The sujiply of potash in Australian soils is generally from twice to five times as great 
as that of phosphoric atdd,’^ and the good results from 'manuring with superphosphate or 
Thomas pho8])hatc so prominently set belore our South Australian farmers by the pioneers with 
fertilisers thus fully explained. By a rough calculation, at least 400,000 tons of potatoes 
are grown in Australia on, i?ay, 80,000 acres. The average crop consumes per acre 1921bs. of 
potash, and as kainit comains »*24 per cent, of potash, and muriate of potash about 62 per eenii,, 
you can calculate the quantity of potash which should be used in Australia. A nitrogenous 
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manuTe, is, of course, necessary to get a full crop, but phosphoric acid and potash must not be 
omitted. Mr. Thompson, of the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, found only from forty to 
fifty-seven parts of potash in 100,000 parts in the light sandy and loamy soil of the college. 
Without manure potatoes yielded only 5 tons lOcwts. per aero; but on using 5cwt8. of a mixture 
of t\j '0 parts of kainit and one part of superphosphate, he had 8 tons 6c\vts. As Mr. Thompson 
used to other crops 28(Jlbs. of sulphate of ammonia per acre the land had probably received 
this nitrogenous manure. Where IftOlbs, of nitrate of soda and lOOlbs. of muriate of 
potash was used the crop was doubled. Others, and I myself on a small scale, have 
found that well-rotted stable dung alone, in so many cases used here, is not unfrequently 
unsatisfactory in the yield from an apparently luxuriant crop, and that artificial manures not 
only gave increased crops of tubers, but that by using kainit the potato grub (lata solanclla) 
did not make their appearance. Our experience in using commercial fertilisers for potato¬ 
growing is, however, so limited that I announce with much pleasure that the Stassfurt Potash 
and the German-Austrian Thomas Phosphate Unions have granted tome, for free distribution, 
the. necessary muriate of potash, Thoma.s phosphate, and sulphate of ammonia, for having a 
number of experiments made with these substanctvs on potato crops in South Australia. 
Persons who are willing to make thorn on five plots, each being 60ft. long and broad, or at the 
total length of 3O0ft. by 6l)ft., will please communicate with me, and I will select not less 
than four from their number. Similar experiments are this year also to bo made in France at 
the expense of the Minister of Education, and I received a copy of the regulations. Sulphate 
of potash is there substituted for muriate of potash, and nitrate of soda for sulphate of 
ammonia. One plot also is to receive only stable dung, and anothei manured in part with 
stable dung supplemented by some nitrate of soda. If anybody hero will extend hia experi¬ 
ments to these also, 1 will give him the information as to quantities proposed in France. Most 
of the regulations in8i.^tcti upon for Fiench farmers might be followed here •—(1) To move the 
soil deep enouj;h wu'thout hr nging tlie subsoil to the surface ; (i) to mix the stable dung well 
wdth the soil and the Thomas ph' sphate as soon as received (in autumn or wurit^r): (3) to use 
the sulphate of potaj^h in spring, and the nitrate of soda in two lot'J, one on putting out the sets, 
the other at the time of their appearance alnive the surface; (4) to use whole tubers of fair sisse ; 
(61 to set them 18in. apart in all directions; (61 not to dig them before the leaves aiv quite dry. 
1 have read also lately the results of expeT-iments made by Dr. Munro, of Dowlou Agricultural 
College, at Salisbury, in England, who at the request of the Permanent Nitrate Committee, of 
London (they are not vendors of nitrate, only desirous of giving every intoraiation). with the assis¬ 
tance of Mr. Beaven, the Hon. Secretary to the Warminster Technical Education Experimental 
Sub-Committee, carried them on during 1893, 1894, and 189-5 on plots into wdiich an acre was 
sub-divided and planted wuth the “ Imperator” potato. The land waisin good heart, but had re¬ 
ceived no farmyard dung for four years, and Dr. Munro applied nitrate of soda alone to give a 
supply of nitrogen. The row^s of potatoes were 27in. apart and the sets 1 Gin. in the rows! The 
sets averaged 3Jozs. During a season of extreme drought his plots had iu 1893 no rain in the 
very middle of the growing season—that is in spring and early summer—but, strange to say, 
the potatoes did not appear to flag at all through that time. The increa^e in the. crop over the 
unmjiuured plots w^as very marked, and showed also-as Dr. Munro remarks—that the 
phosphatic and potash manures applied wore iu this instance not required. Of course he did 
not intend to say that pitash and phosphoric acid are not necessary. Wiii nitrogenous manures 
alone, fertilisation is one-sided and a waste of money, unless sufficient potash and phosphoric 
acid is in the soil. As Dr. Nessler said, “ Do not use repeatedly nitiate of soda without also 
applying the other necessiiry plant foods and sometimes lime.” The potato plant w'oiild bo all 
Daves on weak, lanky viiu^s, which will stand drought badly and yield few and poor tubers. 
This has been my experience with nitrogenous manure alone. * The re]»ort savs :—As a dressing 
equivalent to the rate of flewts. per aero of mineral superphosphate and 4ow'ts of kainit had 
been harrowed in five days before the planting of the potatoes on all ph)t8 receiving the nitrate, 
such application of kainit—generally considered all-important for potatoes undoubtedly 
much too late to have any effect. It should have been applied months before or to a previous 
crop; hut the minenil superphosphate, although somewhat less imiwrtani, w'ould have acted, 
if of good quality, and suffif ient rain had fallen to open it up as a plant food, it being soluble 
in water. Iffiosphoric acid in Thomas’ phosphate being not soluble in water, but which the 
acid in the rootlets of the potatoes would have made available, miglit in this instance have 
acted better. As regards the results, wc learn that nitrate of so la iv the rate of 3ewts. per 
acre, if applied in two portions, did better than 4cwts. applied aU at once after planting. The 
total crop fmm all plots, including the one unmanured crop, in 1893 was 21 tons 14(*w'ts per acre. 

The ^und was plough^ed up all the winter for the crop of 1894, dragged and scarified 
about April 1, planM April 4, the crop hoed on May 20, and earthed up on June I; the sets 
were 14in. apart in rows that were 2fin. apart; the yield without manure was at the lato or 
12 tons 2j^cwts. per aci^; where ph^phate of pottish at the rate of 2cw''ts. per acre alone was 
used on April 2 as a top dress*ng before planting—equal to 4c«t8. of mineral superphosphate 
and 2Jcwts» of kainit—11 tons liewts. were obtained, or loss than from the plots without 
nianure all, showing that without nitro^fenous manure no benefit w'as recoivi^d except that 
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there were fewer diseased potatoes. But was this top dressing the best appHcation of the 
ndneral manure ? With 2owt8. of phosphate of potash applied as before and ‘icwts. of nitrate 
on April !> the yield was at the rate of 14 tons lO^cwts. per acre. Whei’e 2cwts. of phosphate 
of potash were applied as before with 4ewts of nitrate at one dressing on April 6 only at the 
rate of 13 tons ISfcw'ts. per acre were dug, h**avy rain having washed down probablv much 
of the nitrate beyond the reach of the roots. The same quantity of phosphate of potash, with 
a <o]) dressing of ‘2cwts. of nitrate on April 5 and a second 2cwts. on June 1 before earthing 
up, yielded at the rate of 18 tons 1 ^cwts. Two hundredweights of phosphate of potash applied 
with 5cwt8 of nitrate in three dressings yielded at the rate of 21 tons Scwts. per acre, and 
this in a bad potato year. 

’i'he early period for the growth of iX)tatoo3 in 189*5 was very dry. Two hundredweight* of 
phosphate of potash was again given and 6cwt8. of nitrate of soda divided into three dressings. 
It produced the best crop, viz,, 20J tons, calculated at per acre, against 4owt8. of nitrate 
in two dressings with the above 2cwts. of phosphate of potash, yielding at the rate of 19 tons 
7cwts. per acre, and where 4owts. of nitrate was given in one dressing at the rate of 19 tons 
3owts., w'hile Sewts. of nitrate so used yielded only 13 tons Tewts. Dr. Monro had also a plot 
on which he used no phosphate and potash salts, only 3Jcwts. of nitrate, which yielded 12 tons 
lOcwts. per acre, while another plot, with phosphate of potash alone, yields only 9 tons 
9cwts., or 1 ton 9cwts. above the unmaniu-ed plot. 

Every year Dr. Munro had the potatot's sprayed with Bordeaux mixture against potato 
disease, and sometimes twice, to minimise the effects of the attack, even when there was no 
disease to speak of. He thinks that spraying prolongs the period of growth, aad the haulms 
were quite gieen when cut down by frost. The technical committee's experimental plots 
showed in 1894 a gain of 5 tons 3cwts. per acre over unsprayod plots, and Dr. Munro’s plot, 
which was only once sprayed, yielded at the rate of 2 tons Sjewts. less than the rest of the 
plots, which received two sprayings. 

Instead of nitrate of soda Mr. Chas. Hunter, of Cumberland, used 2cwts. of sulphate of 
ammonia with 2cwt8. of muriate of potash and 4cw'ts. of superphosphate, which gave the best 
results; and he states again distinidly that the tubers are superior in their keeping quality to 
those raised on farmyard dung. Professoj Paul Wagner gives the average increased weight of 
tubers obtained from the use of Icwt. of nitrate as 1 ton bewts. per acre, While Dr. Munro claims 
it as 1 ton IGcwls. per aero over unmanured or “potash phosphate only'' plots. Dr. Bernard 
Dyer gives the following as the method employed by a large and successful grower of imtatoes 
viz.Uewts. of nitrate of so la and 2|cwts» of mineral superphosphate per acre are sown in 
the drills" or furrows, and the soil is then turned on to these manures with a drill plough, after 
which the gi’ound is rolled, and the sets are planted over the fertilisers, with about 4in. inter¬ 
vening. A top dressing of Icwt. of nitrate per acre is applied when the plants ai’e getting 
well away. No loss than 2cwts. of kainit must have been worked into the soil about six weeks 
before or to a previous crop. In America TOOIbs. per acre of a fertiliser containing 7 per cent, 
of available phosphoric acid, 11 per cent, of potash, and 3 per cent, nitrogen is generally used. 
Some, however, use actually 2,000lb8. per acre, and obtain the best paying resmts ; BQOlbs. of 
kainit and 40oibs. of phosphate gave a clear gam of £8 per acre, according to Mr. Anderson. 
Expiriments made at the Kentucky Station in I89i show that plots not manured gave an 
average of 49-9bii8h. per acre; with muriate of potash alone, b7bu8h.; but where also 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid were provided the crop was 127bush, per aero. Another experi¬ 
ment made at Shaker Station, Oonneidicut, gave 73bu8h. p*^r acre from a plot which received 
no fertiliser; UObush. where phospho ic acid and nitrate of soda was used; and 239bu8h. 
per n(!re w here to these 24011)8. of muiiate of potash was added. Another advantage was that 
comparatively few tubers wore small and unmarketable. 

All those experiments show that the presence or absence of potash will determine to a con¬ 
siderable degree the yield of potatoes, the percentage of large tubers and their soundness and 
ke»^ping quality; but it is a question for South Australians whether they should use kainit or 
muriate of potash, both of which contain rau(*h chlorine. Our rains are not always sufficient 
to wash this into the subsoil or the drainage. We may have to prefer sulphate of potash or 
sulphate of potash and magnesia, w'hich contain hardly any chlonno, and produce the finest 
starchy potatoes. For heavier soils it appears that the yield is in every instance larger with 
sulphate of potash, probably because the chlorine of kainit and muriate will not be so easily 
leached out as in lighter soils, where muriate of potash is more frequently used. Potato 
farmers have, therefore, important q^uestions to solve, if they will go in for experiments, as 1 
hope they will do. No doubt there is money in sncoessful potato-growing. 

Personal Observations. 

Mr. Whblan read a paper on “ Personal Observations on Husbandry,*^ in 
which he referred more especially to the successful results obtained in this 
district by use of seed drills and fertilisers. It was a marked lesson to see, on 
so-called exhausted land, drill and manured crops going I2lmsh. per acre in 
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such a season as the past, while the broadcasted land adjoining was giving only 
Gbush. He thought there was no other district in the colony where the drill 
would be of so great use, as after three or four crops their land gets wheatsick 
and no length of spelling or fallowing brings it back to anything like fertility. 
Fallowing is successful in other parts, the North especially, but is a failure here 
owing to takeall. Professor Lowrie may perhaps be able to tell us whether this 
is due to too early or too late working of the soil. They also had a large area of 
heavy “ crab-holey*’ clay land, very difficult to work when wet, and he doubted 
whether the drill could be used here, and whether the fertilisers would give the 
same result as on the light loamy soil. In the part of Ireland from whence he 
came they used heavy dressings of lime on such soils with marked benefit, and, 
as they had good limestone and plenty of wood close handy here, it should pay 
to give the land similar treatment. Then seaweed was also much valued in 
Ireland. Surely this would also pay here. There were thousands of tons 
rotting on the beach at Kingston, and it should not be a difficult matter to get 
the Railway Department to carry this at low rates. There was no doubt that 
the first expense prevented many farmers from using fertilisers. To obtain the 
fullest benefit from the fertilisers thorough cultivation was necessary. The 
land should be ploughed deep and, if practicable, subsoilcd. 

Mr Moltkkttx said that many years since he bad written pointing out that 
there was a mine of wealth in the seaweed at Kingston. If they could get it 
brought there at a reasonable figure they should do so. An Act had been 
passed providing that every person selling manulactuied feililisers should givt» 
an analysis of what it contained, and if it did not contain what was stated the 
seller was liable. Everyone buying manure should obtain an analysis, as it 
had been proved that people had purchased inferior manures. Kainit had 
been applied to some soils with disastrous effects, as it had too much salt in it. 

Dr. OcKLEV thought that farmers required to have some knowledge of 
chemistry, and then they would be in a position to know which fertilisers to 
apply to the different soils. He thought it would be a good thing if classes 
for instiucting young men in chemistry were formed in connection with 
institutes. It would be too much to ask the staff of the Agricultural (k)Uege 
to go about giving lectures, but all medical men had a knowledge of chemistry, 
and their services might be obtained for giving lectur(*s. It was a thing he 
would like to see carried out. 

Mr. Krichauff said a publication had been issued in Canada dealing with 
agricultural pursuits generally for the use of public schools, and he would like 
to see the part of it dealing with chemistry reprinted and distributed here, so 
that persons who wished to be instructed in chemistry could have it by them. 
There was to be a secondary agricultural school formed in the South-East, 
which would be a good thing, for wc wanted practical as well a theoretical 
teaching. Most of the potatoes produced in the Channel Islands were manured 
with seaweed. 

Professor Lowrik recommended that quicklime be applied to the stiff soils 
in the Tatiara district, in quantities of about 2 tons to the acre, and if they 
used a phosphatic dressing with it the fields would benefit. Referring to sea¬ 
weed, he thought the freight would be too heavy for financial success, the 
distance being so great—100 miles. 

Mr. XJmpheeston thought that the Government should appoint a chemist to 
analyse manures, Stable manure was often nothing more than chaff. He 
believed that lime was necessary for the soils in the Tatiara, but it was no use 
putting lime on the land if they did not keep it dry, and he was of opinion 
that the fanners at Wolseley should drain off the surplus water. He thought 
the seaweed was a good manure; it had been successfully used at Port Mac- 
Ponnell 
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Mr. Molinextx thought ProfcBsor Lowrie was not aware of the nature of 
the seaweed at Kingston, He remembered seeing a bank of seaweed there 
that could be cut out in blocks. He believed it was a sea grass washed on the 
beach from long shallows or flats. 

Next Confereuoe. 

Dr. OcKLEY proposed that the Conference next year should be held at 
Naracoorte. 

Mr. Smith, on behalf of the Naracoorte Branch, undertook to have all 
possible done to make the (.Conference a success if held there. 

Mr. Molikeux said the members should bear in mind that tliese meetings 
were Conferences of Branches, and not of a few delegates from each Branch, 
In order to get the fullest benefit every member of the Branches interested 
should make an eflfort to attend. 

The motion that the next Conference be held at Naracoorte was carried. 

Feeding of Stock. 

Mr. T. H. Williams (Stock Inspector) regretted there was not time to have 
a discussion on the feeding of stock. There was no doubt some of the cattle 
he had seen that day near the railway lines would benefit by molasses being 
added to the straw, and he strongly recommended stockowners to try it. He 
thought mixing the molasses with the feed just before giving it to the stock 
was preferable to adding it to the straw when stacking. 

Dr. OcKLEY said copra cake would be found just as beneficial as molasses 
for this purpose. 

Stock Complaints. 

During the interval for tea Mr. Williams, by means of his microscope, showed 
slides of the bacilli of tuberculosis, anthrax, actinomycosis, cancer, and other 
iliseases of stock to an interested audience. 


Evening Session. 

Professor Loweie said he had bad two questions handed to him for reply. 
The first was regarding the best wheat for hay, the quantity of seed to sow, and 
whether it should be pickled. He advised them to grow the wheat which did 
best in the district; bearded wheats he would strongly recommend. The bearded 
wheat would not injure the horse's mouth if ordinary attention was given. The 
drier the district the thinner should the sowing be, as a general rule. He would 
sow 2bush. to 2Jbush. of oats per acre. In reply to inquiry as to best grass to 
sow for permanent pasture in this district, he said the natural grasses well 
handled w^ould, he believed, give best results. Change of stock was beneficial 
to the pastures. 

The Professor then gave an address on “ Wheat Diseases and their Reme¬ 
dies," with blackboard illustrations, of which the following is the substanco:— 

Ther** were many diseases of wheat, but he confined his attention to stinking smut, properly 
called bunt,'* and the loose smut. He first spoke of bunt, a disease which the district 
suffered from this year. An experienced eye s»on detected a bunted crop by its straight 
standing and bluish color, and if the ears were examined it would be found that the grains, 
instead of being tilled with flour, were tilled with a black powder inside the shefi. The bla^ 
powder consisted of the seeds of the fungus. They could understand, then, how a few of 
those iirains passing through the reaper or thrasher or winnower might be the means of 
infecting the greater part of a crop. But that disease was under the control of the farmer, 
and if they had bunted crops it was bee iuse they had been careless or had been a trifle out¬ 
witted. If they treatfd their seed with some antiseptic—something that would kill the fungus 
or its mycelium—they would have no danger, and if their land had been fallowed and had not 
been immediately manured with farmyard manure they could trust the spores were not hi 
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the soil. Bunt was sown at harvest time with the seed, and was not the result of ** the evil 
eye of a witch, as was the old idea. Nor was it the influenoe of the moon, another 
notion. The Professor very interestingly described, with the assistance of a black board, the 
life history of bunt. The spores germinated in two or three hours, and the powers of 
reproduorion of the fungus were wonderful. In some cases it might outwit the farmer, who 
might think he sowed clean wheat and yet have a bunty crop; yet in the next harvest the 
seed might he sown on the land dry, hut the moisture in the soil at the time of sowing might 
be suffiment to germinate the spores of the fungus, and not sufficient to germinate the seed 
wheat. The fungus under the circumstances, 6nding no host—no wheat plant -to live on, 
might die, and afterwards the crop come, and there w>mld be no hunt in it; yet if the moisture 
in the soil were enough to germinate the seed wheat and ihe sports at the same time, the 
fungus V'ould live on the wheat and destroy the crop. Thus farmers might he deceived, and 
not see the nted of pickling. Various remedies had been tried; none would be efficient 
that did not kill all the spores on the sound grain as well as those in the unbroken balls of 
smut. Blueslorie, be thought, had been, on the whole, the most successful and popular, but it 
required careful handling or they would kill the w'hcal as well as the spores Another treatment 
M as sulphate} of soda (8lhs. to lOgalls and dried by lime) after being treated with which the wheat 
was drit»d with lime. Steeping in brine, and washing it off with porsis’ent washing was another. 
Then hot water was recommended by many; and some had goorl results, while others did not 
think they had such good results as vith hluestone. The bluest one would be found efficient 
if they took a | per cent, solution and let the wheat steep in it from twelve to sixteen hours. 
He thought that probably a better solution v as to use 11b. of hluestone to lOgalls. or Pigalls. of 
water, making a slightly under I per cent, solution. Even that would kill some of the wheat. 
They < ould apply the solution in any way they lik(‘d—by dipping the bags of wh at in tubs of it, 
and then spreading the wheat on the floor to dry. Others made up the mixture, spread out the 
wheat on the floor, applied the mixture, and turned the wheat over several times. He liked that 
plan. A good plan to dry the wheat was to use finely-powdered lime. The worst of that was it 
ran very badly through the drill. The sulphate of soda practice to use 1 3ozb. , or near about 
that, of sulphate of soda to Igall. of water, and soak the wheat in it. The seed was dried with 
lime ill the v^ ay already described. Thus, if farmers had bunt in their crops they had only 
themselves to hbiiiie. Tioose smut would affect barley and rye grass as well as wheat, and was 
in a different form on each. He described the life history of the fungus, and said tliis fungus 
was much more vig'uous than the other, and often ate up the grain, chaff, and even part of 
the stalk. It wa^ ulso very difficult to got rid of, and would liv^ longer in the land than bunt. 
It might blow about as dust, and fall on the young grain just as it was fertilised, and when 
the ^^heat grew it might he covered in the growing grain, and become therefore the more 
difficult to (IohI with by the apj^ilicntion of hluestone or anything else. Then they would find 
that they would not have ti., **mccess they expected, as they co ild not got the antrsceptic 
sol tion into tluj siiores that we\e inside the grain cover. It had been found that the hot 
water treatment was better for the smut in barley and oats and the loose smut in wheat. 
Steep the grain in water heated to 13o^' for five minutes. It was best to put it in for a few 
seconds and then remove it, and put it back again, and so on ; and in fifteen minutes the 
grain was softened a groat deal and the spores inside the skin would be destroyed. 

A short discussion followed. 

Mr. Whelan asked if the Professor could give a reason for the failure of 
fallowing on the Tatiara lands. 

Professor Lowrie said he believed the reason was that the land was ploughed 
too dry, and gave an illustration from his own experience. On land that he 
worked when wet he had no takeall, and where he ploughed the land very dry 
and put in the wheat he had takeall He explained in detail the reason for 
this, and advised them to plough the land when it was in good ploughing 
condition, and they would not then have any takeall. Other speakers gave 
their experience, which seemed to bear out the Professor’s statement. 

Kanuring and Seed Drills. 

Mr. G. Milne read the following paper:— 

The subject under discussion is one of vital importance to all cultivators. In common with 
oth«*r distnets wo have arrived at that period when, if successful cultivation of cereals is to 
be carried on, methods of cultivation must change. The quantity of virgin soil available is 
yearly decreasing, and the old cultivation paddocka are in such a condition that they will not 
yield payable crops under prevailing treatment. I know of onq, case where 240 acres yielded 
sixty bags* equal to Ihush. per acre, and other returns have b^n equally poor. Now, if we 
cannot do a great deal better than this wo must either give up cultivation or become 
insolvent. 
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For some years our farmers have been anxiously looking out for some reliable fertiliser at a 
model ate price. Although very valuable in many ways, farmyard manure is out of the 
question, for in our dry district we cannot secure enough to cover one-tenth of the land we 
w*ant to «ultivute, to say nothing of the heavy expense of applying such manure. 

I think Messrs. Cudmoro and Oorrell, of Minlaton, Yorko’s Peninsula, were the first 
farmers to call public attention to the success they bad in using such mnnurcs as Thomas 
phosphate, bone phosphate, MipcTphosphiife, and guano (the aiitivo principle of all being 
phosphoric acid) diilled in with the conibint'd seed and manure drill. By the application of 
from 48. to Ss. svorth of ciihci of these fertilisers per acre crops wore increased from Shush, 
to r2bush. As a general rule farmers do not experiment enough. We like to see someone else 
take the risk, when, if a good thing turns up, W'e are ready enough to follow on apd secure a 
share of the profits; but it must be very plain that there will be a profit or w o fight shy of 
it. In this case, however, success w’as so marked that many followed the new^ systcmi in 
almost every case w'ith profit. Some local farmers, notably Mr. Prescott, have been t'xperi- 
menting for fcorae yeais with these namires, and the results convinced us that it would pay on 
a larger scale. 

Last May Messrs. Norman &: Co. sent a man to this district in charge of a seed drill, w’ith 
instructions to sow a ►mall area on anv faim where desired at cost price. The chance w as 
availed o< by Mo-srs. Seown, Prescott. Fisher, Montague, and Whelan, incmbors of the 
Tatiara Branch, and three others. Out of these nine tiiaL, on different soils, there is not one 
that has not rotuined payable results, notwithstanding the very dry season w^o have had. 
I think it will interest you to hear of some experiments made by roy brothers and myself on 
our fann. Last season we purchased a drill, and tons 'I'homas phosphate, tons bone 
phosphate, and J ton K I. guane We have a paddock of 101) acres, which has been (jropped 
continuously for years, in a w ay w'hich I am afraid Professor Low'rie w ould not ajiprove, and 
which paddock we looked upon as quite worn out. This lieing the case it formed a good base 
for experiments w'ith fertilisers. We finished our other seeding before staiting with the drill, 
having sown 42U acres broadcast. Wo commenced ploughing this field on June 15th, and 
the next day I followed with the drill and sowed six plots as under : — 

No. 1. Five acres, 421 bs. seed, fifilbs. Thomas phosphat/e; yield, lOhush. 

No. 2. “ 52lbs. “ 65lba. “ 12bu8h. 

No. 3. 621b8. SOlbs. ITbush. 

No. 4. 521bB. lOOlbs. « Ifibush. 

No. 5. 62lbs. “ ISOlbs. — 

No. 6. One acre tfhlbs. ** no manure broadcast — 

Many practical farmers inspected these plots during growth, the universal opinion being 
that great improvement was shown up to SOlbs. per aiire, but none after that, and that the 
average of all the manured plots was quite double that of the unnmniired. This was borne 
out at harvest time. Another experiment w’as - 

One width of drill, twenty-three chains long, of each of the following : — 

No. 1. 60lbs. seed, 120lbs. bone phosphate ; yield, 38 sheaves of hay 
No. 2. fiOlhs “ no manure “ 15 “ 

No. 3. eolbs. “ loOlbs. bone phosphate “ 42 “ 

The ap]pearancc of these strips w as sufficient to show that the improvement was the result of 
the fertiliser, not drilling the seed. Sevemty acres in all wore drilled with wheat, the return 
being fifty acres for hay, ] ton per acre; tw'onty acres for wheat, 14bush. per aero. 

The romaiiiing thirty acres w^is drilled with oats. I had many experimental strips, but the 
rush of harvest work prevented me from keeping them seperatc at harvest time, but the 
application of either of the fertilisers I have named never failed to double the crop w'hen 
applied at the rate of 80ibs. or over. The 1896 crop w^as sowm broadcast in May, and returned 
Gbufth. per acre. The 1897 crop was drilled in the last week in June wdth an average of 
lOelbs. of manure, and returned IGbush. J am convinced from the appearance of the strips 
left without manure that the 1897 crop would not have exceeded 7hush. or Shush, if put in 
the old way. To show the treatment this thirty acres had received 1 will give you the years 
of cultivation and the crop. It was broken up in 1889 and cropped each year since, except 
1893, the yields in the successive years being Shush, wheat, rusty; 1 Shush, w'heat; L5cwt. 
whoaten hay; 22bu8h. Algerian oats; fallow; Obush. wheat; 12bush. oats; Gbush. oats; 
IGbuah. oats. I feel satisfied that the drill and fertilisers have come info our district to stay, 
and I look mainly to their influence, combined with better cultivation, to give us return, 
something more like the old ones we talk about than those wo have experienced of late years. 

The Use of Fertilisers. 

Mr* E. Peescott then read the following paper:— 

My experience with commercial fertilisers extends over a period of seven years, having 
broadcasted the manure on small plots each year up to 1896, and I have found them disiinctly 
beneficial to the crops, especially to wheat and barley. 
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Four years ago I sowed superphosphate at the rate of lowt. per acre across a land a crop 
of oats sown for green feed, and got fully double the yield on the portion so treated. This 
land has boon cropped each year since, and even last year the place whore the super was 
applied was distinctly better than the rest, showing plainly that the beneficial effect of the 
super extends over several years. Three years ago I put lcw1;, super on an acre of land 
cropped with maize, and got a good return. The following year this land was sown with 
Medea wheat for green feed, another bundled weight of super being applied, and a very heavy 
crop resulted. To test the yield a quarter of an acre was left for hay, from whicli a little 
over a ton of chaffed hay was taken, showing a return of 4 tone of hay i>er acre. Last year 
this same land was sown to Algerian oats, without manure; I’esult, SObush. per acre. 

Tvro seasons ago I tried the manures on a larger scale, put in thirty acres with Algerian oats 
and applying Icwl. Ohemiesil Works’ super per acre, the seed and manure being baiTOwed in. 
One land w^as left unmanured, and when the crop came up it was veiy thin here, but thick 
and strong on the rest. The manured portion looked much better right through until coming 
into oar, when it began tn suffer fiom want of moisture, the season being very dry, notwith¬ 
standing wliich it yielded at rate of I Ibush. per acre, cut with binder, which did good work, 
and left me with 6 tons of good oaten straw. The unmanured land only yielded 4bu8h. per 
acre. The same season a field, twenty-six acres, of very i>oor land sown wuth purple straw 
wheat, one land was top-dressed in September with Kangaroo Island guano at rate of IJcwt. 
per acre, one land being manured at rate of 3cwt8. per acre. Very little rain fell after applying 
the guano, and the effect on the crop was not noticeable, the yield being only^ 4l)ush. Last 
season on the same land I had two acres drilled in with 46lb8. Cape barley and Icwt. fertiliser, 
six acres with 4' lbs. w'hite Tuscan w’heat and Icwt. fertiliser, and eighteen acies w'ith 35lbs. 
Algerian oats and Icwt. of fertiliser. The whole crop came on very well until the oats and 
wheat were in ear when they wore badly bligbt(*d by bo’ wunds, but the crop continued to 
grow, especially the barley The heads of wheat were badly blighted right through the crop, 
th€) oats showing only in a few' patches. Where the heavier dressing of guano was applied 
the previous year all throe varieties looked 25 per cent, better than on the rest of the land, 
sbowdng that the pievious dressing with guano largely contributed to tlie result, which was 
very satisfactory. Capo harley yielded SObush. per acre, wheat part 2 tons bay, and rest 
H^bush. per acre, oats 22bu h. In another field of eighteen acres, good land, 1 sowed same 
quantity of outs and fertiliser, and got a return of IShush. per acre, and account for the low^er 
yield by the fact of it not having been treated the previous season to guano. I have used 
English super, TI omiis phosphate. Reliance bonedust, Colonial Sugar Co.’s phosphates, 
grades C, R. and A, and jilace tbem in the above order according to their merit. 

The result of drilhug in the manure wdth the seed is much more satisfactory than broad¬ 
casting, and I have no hesitation in advising the general use of the seed drill and fertilisers, 
Indioving that the crops wnll yield double what w'e have been getting under the old system. 
The crop m more even, has more flag, and the straw is taller, making it possible for the binder 
to do good work. With a pior fjrop and short ttraw the binder will cause the loss of a lot of 
grain, but on the dr lied cr *p there is little loss; in fact I never cut crops with so little waste 
of grain, although my binder has been in use for eight years. By using the binder and 
headirig the sheaves we obtain a good stae.k of straw of fair feeding value, especially when 
grass is short. If a well-thatched stack of straw is carried over each year w’^e would not have 
our stock starve in bad seasons. 

In conclusion, I would state that 1 do not intend to crop any old land in the future without 
using the drill and fertilisers, and I feel assured that the day is not far distant when this 
practice will bo universal throughout the colony. 

Some discussion ensued on the relative values of the different methods of using 
the manure, t.e., drilling in with the seed, mixing the seed and manure together 
before sowing, and broadcasting, the first finding most favor. 

Professor Lowkie said he was very much pleased with the papers that had 
been read by Messrs. Prescott and Milne, and wondered at the results. They 
were better than he could get on the land he was working. He was sure that 
the money spent on the Oollege had been to a considerable extent recouped 'by 
the improvement of fanning by means of manuring in South Australia. He 
using, in order to get the best results, ISOlbs. to 2U()lb8. of superphosphate 
per acre. He had tliis year the best results with 2cwt8. of superphosphate per 
acre. By mistake in one case 4cwt8. of Thomas phosphate was put on five acres, 
and he got 1 Shush, per acre. Where the, 2cwt8. bad been put on he got Ifibush., 
and got practically the same thing on unmanured Ifind alongside. This year’s 
results were not so marked as those he had had in past years. If the Tatiara 
farmers could obtain good results with SOlbs. per acre it certainly strengthened 
the practice of manuring in a very great degree. He thought they would find 
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it better if manure were applied less frequently, and more of it applied at a 
time. To get the best results he believed they would hare to work the fallow 
in the winter preceding, so as to get the one year’s moisture to help it in the 
year in which they expected the results. He did not think even the rainfall of 
22in. was sufficient to give full fruition from a top dressing of manure in the 
first year. Mr. Umpherston had spoken of the advantage of growing other 
crops as well as grain, and he admitted that a large crop of onions was a very 
profitable one. h'arming, if it meant anything, meant the application of brains 
for developing as quickly as possible what they could get the best results from. 
If they could have more thoughtful, active, business fanning South Australia’s 
results would be more than doubled. Instead of an average of Shush, or 4bu8h. 
of wheat for the colony they might have 11 bush. 

Saltbxishes. 

Dr. Mueray Gibbks tabled sample of saltbush grown at Millicent, and 
asked Professor Lowrie whether it would be likely to grow in the Desert, and 
if so would it be worth trying. 

Professor Lowrie said that nature had defined the country where the salt¬ 
bush would best grow before anything else. He did not think the return to be 
obtained from growing the saltbush in the Desert would justify growing it 
there. 

Mr. McKay did not agree with Professor Lowrie on that point, and thought 
it could be grown successfully in other than its native soil. 

Mr. Krichauff said that the saltbush might do in the Desert; they could 
not say till it was tried. It had grown well in the Cape and California, where 
it had been planted on a large scale. 

Mr. Molineux said he had seen saltbush growing luxuriantly on the Wagga 
Wagga Experimental Farm, where it was not a natural growth. It would not 
pay to grow saltbush on land which was rich enough to grow better feed and 
products. 

Votes of Thanks, 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the ladies of Bordertown for pro¬ 
viding the visitors with luncheon and tea, and votes of thanks to the exhibitors 
and to the members of the Central Bureau closed the meeting. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE REPORT. 

Mossrs. A. W. Sandford & Company report:— March 31 1898 

The looked-for March rains have not fallen, and instead, an unusually hot month for time 
of year has been experienced. The unprecedentedly long, dry summer shows no sign yet of 
breaking-up, and even should rain soon fall, with the near approach of the cold season we can 
hardly now expect to have much winter feed. The vintage (just completed) has yielded 
only about half crop; but, as vignerons point out, the fact of this being the first failure in 
Bome^ing like forty years^ eiperienco establishes the suitability of South Australia for vine- 
growing. 

In breadstuff's the trade has experienced a dragging month. Wheat quotations are nominally 
as when we last reported, but, in consequence of lower rates prevailing in Victoria and New 
South Wales, the market here at moment is very slow. Farmers continue to hold firmly, but 
dealers all seemed inclined to quit stocks. The Chamber of Commerce fixed the f .a.q. bushel 
this season at 621bB.—unusually fight for our colony’s wheat; still considerable quantities of 
grain, especially from the cofistal districts, fad to reach the standard, sO that, in spite of the 
dulness, good samples can find buyers. Flour has eased about 6a. per ton. Ofial Imes, how¬ 
ever, well maintain, pollard even commanding Id. advance. Feeding grains are unaltered, 
but chaff is decidedly weaker. 

Rain now could not help even the late potato crops, so that for the next four or five months 
this colony will have to rely upon importations for probably half its requirements The local 
sample varies considerablv, not averaging up to usual quality. Importations are coming from 
Tasmania and New South Wales, and those colonies must, until neg^ season, control yalaqs 
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here. Onions have fluctuated slightly, and an advance in this line is prevented by the large 
proportion of local supplies reaching market in had keepinjj: condition, therefore necessitating 
immediate disposal. The crops ip the Mount Ganihier distiict, however, are reported to be 
good and coming on well 

Activity has characterised business in dairy produce lines. With the stoppage of shipments 
to Europe from the eastern colonics consignments of butter were diverted to this market so that 
prices here gave way about 2d. jier lb. An improvement in New South Wsles and New 
Zealand occurred, however, which chocked the downward trend, and Adelaide is now relatively 
on a par with intercolonial rates. Owing to the continuance of the <1 ought there is now no 
doubt that this colony will have to rely upon importations for a co isiderable proportion of its 
requirements. For several months past eggs have had very active business, but at moment are 
weaker. With the advent of cold weather soon to be expected, however, with its shortened 
supplies, we look for an early advance again. Honey has continued more plentiful, but prices 
have improved. Brisk sale lor beeswax A heavy month’s business has been done in cheese, 
with stocks for time of year very small, and values show improving tendency. Bacon is 
somewhat easier owing to the raw material being more plentiful, but trade in this line also has 
been brisk, and curers’ stocks are light. Hams in excellent demand. Almonds—Kernels are 
very saleable, best soft shells also are in request, but mixed and inferior kinds dull. 

Poultry is much moio plentiful and prices have eased consideiably, but at present rates 
thei'c is a strong demand for good birds, poor and small fowls being neglected. 

MaUKKT UuOTATlONb OF THE DaT. 

Wheat.—At Port Adelaide, 4s. 4d. to 4s. 4^d. per bushel 60lhs. 

Flour.---Pcr ton 2,000lbs., £10 lOs. to £10 lbs. 

Bran.—Is. ; Pollard, Is. 2d per bushel of 201 bs. 

Oats.—Local Algerian and dun, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d.; good stout white feed, Ss. per bushel of 
401 ha. 

Barl(*y. - Malting, 3s. 9d. to 4s. 6d.; feeding sorts, 26. 9d. to 3s. 3d. per bushel of 60lbs, 

Malt. —Ixical, 8s. to 9s. per bushel of 401b8. 

Chaff.—£3 10s. to £3 17s. 6d. per ton of 2,240lbH.; f.o.b,, Port Adelaide, dumped. 

Potatoes,—Mount Gambier, £7 12s. 6d.; Tasmanian, £8 to £8 6s. per 2,2401bs. 

Onions. —£5 to £6 lOs. per 2,240lb8. 

Butter.—Creamery and factory prints, Is. 4d. to Is. 7d. ; dairy and collectors* lines, 10|d. 
to Is. 2d. per lb. 

Cheese. —S.A. Factory, large to loaf, 8d. to 9d 

Bacon.—Factory cured sides, 8fd toOjd ; farm lots, 8d. to 9d. per Ih, 

Hams.—S.A. Factorj% D^d. to lid. per lb. 

Eggs.—Loose, Is.; in casks, f.o.b., Is. 2d. per doz 

Lard.—In bladders, 7d. to 7Jd. ; tins, 6jd. to 6Jd. per lb. 

Honey.—4d. for host extracted, in 60-lb. tins; Beeswax, Is. 2d. per lb. 

Almbnds, — Soft shells, 3d.; kernels, 6d. per lb. 

Gum.—Best clear wattle, 2d. per lb. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Amyton.— The weather during the past month has been very dry, but comparatively cool 
and pleasant. Seeding has become general; several fanners are nearly tinisbed. Feed in some 
cases is getting scarce, but stock are still in fair condition. All are anxiously looking for a 
good general rain. 

AngASTON. —The season has been very trying, in consequence of which there has been a 
gi*eat falling off in the vintage and in the apple crop, which is only about half la-t season’s 
orop. Stock are in goo<l condition and feed is plentiful. Dams, creeks, and natuml springs 
have never been so low as now. 

Bowhill.—T he rain has started the grass, which is growing fast, but unless we have rain 
again very soon it will go off. Where the land is clean ploughing has been commenced, but 
in most cases farmers are waiting for the rubbish to get a good start. 

Calca.— The weather has been most trying during the month, extreme heal or boisterous 
winds prevailing nearly all the time. 

Oakhibton. —Seeding operations are becoming general, and there will be a large area in by 
the end of March. Rainfall during February was very patishy. Oarrieton, 0-460in.: Yan- 
yaiTie, l-OlOin.; Minburra, nearly Sin. - filling all dams on a limited area of country. Stock 
are keeping in good condition, principally on the annual saltbush. March has been dry, with 
cool nights. li^n is anxiously looked for to start the grass befbre the cold corner on, as »wing 
to the elevation of the district, 1,500ft, above sea level, frosts are severe. 

Kanmantoo.- Since last report we have had a good fall of rain, about l^in., which has 
replenished the tanks and made the grass shoot. CJnless we have a further fall soon the grass 
wiai^Tel. 
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Kapunua.—L ivestock are in good condiiion, and feed is plentiful, liainfall for February, 
l*890in., and with good fall eaily in March. The grass has started, but is going off owing to 
heat. There is more hay and straw stacked within ten miles of Kapunda than ever before in 
any one season. 

Luoindale.— Since la^t report nice rains have fallen, about 1 *270111. This has gi^en the 
grass a start, and, with mild w'eather and dewy nights, bus assured the early feed in some 
parts. More rain is eagerly looked for to start the feed on the flats. Early green feed is 
already above ground, and some farmers have started ploughing. 

Mount Bryan East.— Since previous lepott there has been a decided change for the better, 
about 2in. of rain falling during last week of February, filling most o' the tanks and dams and 
starting the feed. Calm days and dewy nights have been experienced since, but n^ore lain is 
required to keep things going. 

Mount Compass —Light showers and h(mvy dews have been experienced during the month. 
The onion crop is turning out very light. Stock in fair condition. 

Mount (iAMJUBit.—There has been enough rain this month to start the grass, but not 
sufficient to keep it going or to benefit the late potato crops, which have suffered sovorely. 
The crops of potatoes have varied from almost nothing to 3 tons per a< ro in a few cases. 
Onions have done better, up to 6 tons and G tons, and of good quality. Apple crop very poor. 
There are a good many cases of impaction and inflammation of the kidneys amongst cattle, 
caused by dry coarse food and bad water, lespectivoly. Sheep are particularly healthy, 
there being almost entire absence of parasitic worms, which have caused so much trouble of 
late years. 

Mount Pleasant. —Stock look fairly well, but are falling off in condition since tlie rain. 
Rainfall for February 2*50'ein. "Wheat crops averaged about llbush. grain of good quality. 

MuiuiAY Bridge. — The weather has been cool and pleasant, and not suflBciouti^ hot during 
March for burning acuih properly. Rainfall about 0 750in.,biit water-carting is becoming 
general again on the back farms. The sw'amps have been a source of profit to their owmors, 
sheep and laige stock fattening w^ell on the feed w'hi<5h grows there in dry season Stoi'k «re 
generally in fair condition, and the plentiful supply of hay on the farms shows that the 
farmois have learnt something from the effects of the drought. ^ 

Mylok. —f)wdng to the good rain early in the mouth phtiiting operations have been pushed on 
vigorously l^otato crops put in in .Tanuary are looking very w'ell in some cases and p or in 
others. Owing to dry weather they will be late. Rain is much needed. 

Nantawakra. —Rsinfall for February, 0*060in. Stock in fairly good condition, but feed 
beginning to run short. 

Onetkee Hill. —The hay crop yielded a ton to the aero ; most of it is still in the stacks. 
The vintage is finished and, considering season, the letirn is faiily satisfactory. Maize and 
sorghumcrops are light, hut have (‘xneeded expectations. Stock in fair order, but have lost 
condition since the rain. Rainfall in January, 0*020in.; February, 0 930in.; March, 0*400in. 
Easterly the fall was much heavier, up to 2in. being recorded. 

Redhill. —The rainfall about end of previous month was very patchy, being heavy 
enough in places to start the grass and fill the dams, but very light only short distance away. 
Ploughing for present crop and for fallow has started, six-furrow ploughs being tried by some 
with satistactory results. A few* farmers have commenced sowing, but others are waiting fur 
rain. 

Saddlbworth, —The rain at the end of February replenished the tanks and dams, but 
destroyed the good quality of the dry feed, and appeared of little benefit to the so»ghum, which 
this year is of poor quality. Several trials of forliliser drills and ploughs have been held. 
Rainfall for February, 2*18 in.; March, 0‘25uin. 

Stockport.— Farmers are busy preparing for seeding, and manures are being resorted to 
extensively, as their value in this district has been proved most conclusively. Rainfall for 
March, ml; weather warm and fine. 

Yokketown. —The weather keeps very dry, but is cool and cloudy at night. 


Value or Bowes. —Omitting fractions, lOOlbs. fresh bones would contain 
about 4lbs. nitrogen, valued at Is, 8d., and 20lb8. phosphoric acid, value 2s. 6d. 
—total, 4s. 2d. Very old bleached bones would contain no more than 2lb8. 
nitrogen, value lOd., and 1 Bibs, phosphoric acid, value Is. 8d. If bones are 
burned the nitrogen is lost, and the value is reduced to that extent. If bones 
are broken into sindl pieces and mixed with fresh stable manurb they will 
become soft and pasty. If pulverised gypsum is sprinkled liberally over the 
fermenting mass nearly every ounce of the ammonia or nitrogen will be saved 
in the manure, and its value may be further increased by adding fresh wood 
a>bes to any extent. 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Monday, March 14, 1898. 

Present—Messrs. F. E, H. W. Krichauff (Chairman). W. C. Grasby, Thomas 
Hardy, J. Miller, M.P., T. Price, M.P., T. B. Robson, and A. Molineux 
(Secretary). 

Finance. 

The Secretary reported that the Acting Minister of Agriculture had 
approved of an excess warrant for £40 to meet the March expenses of the 
Bureau. 

The Finance Committee reported expenditure to date for contingencies, 
£710 Gs. lid.; balance, £49 Ss. Id. Accounts to the amount of £45 4s. Id. 
were passed for payment. 

The Beet Sugar Factory at Maffra, Qippsland, Victoria. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy read the following notes on this subject:— 

I had tho ploasur(‘ of being shown over this factory, now nearing completion, by the 
chairman of directors, the lion. A. McLean, on the 7th February, 'fhe snbsoribed capital of 
the (•om]><iny is something over £23,000, and the Government have advanced twice the amount 
of capiUd .sui)scrihed by the fehareholders. The machinery is of the new'est pattern, and was 
made at Uninswick in Germany, and, with some ironwork in the liuilding, cist £33,000, with 
another €0,000 for freight by ship and mil. 

The whole of the inaehinery is being put up by men sent out by the Tuanufacturers, who 
have TO run the f ictory for six weeks, it is eapable of treating 350 tons of beet per day. The 
steam power consists of five immense tubular hoileis with superheating boilers to each. 

The beets arc washed and cut into thin slices by machinery, and the sugar extracted in 
closed vessels v itli warm water; the residue, after bring pressed, is goon food foi rattle. 
There are ahnut 1,700 acres of beet growing in the immediate neighborhood ; some locally- 
grown beets liave been found to give 18 per cent, of sugar, which is higher than is got in any 
other country. As much as 40 tons per acre was grown in trial plots last year, but owing to 
the dry season experienced they expect barely one-half of that this year. I’he price to be 
paid to growiTS ^\iU he about IGs. per ton delivered at the factory. The company had to put 
in some 500 acres to give it a start. The country around appears to bo well adapted for the 
plant, and in ordinarv seasons the rainfall quite sufficient. T'ho beets are all drilled about 
15in, apart between the rows and thinned out to about 9m. from plant to plant Tlio sowing 
was continued as late as Novembei, but the later sowings are a failure owing to the dry 
season. It is a pity that they have not a full crop to start upon. 

The building is all of brick, and some parts of it five stories in height, 

I was informed that the starting of this great enterprise, which if successful will beaebt 
the wliole district, is due to the untiring exertions of Mr. McLean. 

As far as 1 could learn, ihe only complaint amongst those growing bei't for (he factory was 
that the price offered would not allow of the engagement of labor at ordinary rates for the 
cultivation, especially the thiu-iiiigout and singling of the crop. Wher e the work could be done 
by the family of the grower the price offered would leave the giowtr a fairpiMfit, but if 
adult labor had to be engaged there would bo a loss. Owing to tb** price at which (Queens¬ 
land and foreign sugars wore offered in Melbourne the factory could not offer a higher price 
than that mentioned. 

The Chairman said he^ was very pleased to hear Mr. Hardy’s icmarks. 
There was no redson why sugar beets should not be profitably grown in the 
South-East. The climate and soil was most suitable, and they could reasonably 
expect as good quality beets as grown at Maffra. 

The Secretary pointed out that enormous quantities of fuel and water were 
required for a beet sugar factory, and while these were readily and cheaply 
obtainable in Gippsland, there would be some trouble to supply fuel at cheap 
enough rates in the South-East. 

Wheat Experiments at Mount Templeton. 

The Chairman reported having received an interesting report from Mr. 
C. N. Grenfell, of Mount Templeton public school, on the results of experiments 
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with cereals carried out by himself and his pupils during the year 1897. These 
experiments were carried out in a very thorough manner, and were most in¬ 
structive. The following is a short digest of his report. 

lie has two tables showing the yields of wheat, of which twenty-five kinds were sown 
before rain and thirty kinds after. Twenty-four kinds were sown during the first week in May, 
and ** Newman’s’' on the I2th. King’s Jubilee ripened on November 3, Early Para and vStein- 
w^edel on November 12, and the rest of the first sown vaiieties during the third week in 
November. Wheat sown between June 12 and 14, after rain, whitjh fell mainly in last week 
of May, in some cases ripened at same time as those sown in first week of May, in other cases 
a week later, 

A single season’s experience is not sufficient to allow of any conclusion being arrived at as 
to whether or not it is best to sow after rain. 

Newman and vSteinwedel, sowm after rain, lipened on November 10, twelve and seventeen 
days respectively before the same varieties sown before rain. 

Another table shows that during four years African Baart always gave the best crop ; in fact 
ill 1893, when manured with lefuse from a wood pile, it gave 48busb., w^hile Velvet Pearl 
with the same manure gave 2Cbush. Stable manure used direct for other sorts of w^hofit 
blighted the (;rop as usual. In table D the difference in the yield w^hen using pliimi) and 
shrivelled seed is very marked. In Steinwedcl it was 12bu8h. Hlbs. and lObush. olbs.; m 
Purple Straw, llbush. 471bs. and Gbush. 51bs., in Cowan’s Purple Straw, I9bush. ISlbs. and 
llbush. P21bs.; and in African Baart, 17bush. 4libs, and 13bush. 28lbs. The germinating 
power of the latter was 91 for plumiJ and 78 for shrivelled grain. Table E showed that all 
the grains at a depth of -J-in germinated, at 3in. 90 per cent., at Gin. only 23'1 per ci'iit. One 
of those last was dug up after lipenirig its gram, and showed tliioe suciiessive layers of adven¬ 
titious roots, the last main crown Jin. from the surface. Table F showed that a clean sample 
of wheat prcKluced no bunt and the best crop, whilo the same mixed wutu bunt spores bad, if 
pickled, hardly any, and unpicklcd fully 53 per cent, of biuit. Table 11 wheat was sidit along 
the crerfSts planted on well manured lard ; 12*7 per cent, grew and produced 2bush. 52lhs. 
per acre. Grains halved across the middle and those on which the germs showed sown, pro¬ 
duced 96 per cent, of plants, and at the rate of 22bush. 4 libs. The germs aloifie formed 90 
per cent, of plants, but these remained somewhat poor as to tillering and height, and yielded 
lObush. 381 bs- Grain with tliegerm injured did of course not grow. A crop which was hoed 
and weeded yielded lObush. 261bs.; another, hoed but not weeded, yielded only Shush. 5lbs. 
From seed wheat of the last crop he had a crop of 9bush. 431bs., while a sample seventeen years 
old, kept in a corked bottle, gave 7bu8h. Solbs. 

Members considered Mr. Grenfell deserving of the thanks of the residents 
of the district for the time and trouble he is devoting to those experiments and 
that the instruction obtained by his pupils in assisting him were bound to have 
a beneficial effect in the future. 

Alinit. 

The Chairman read the following:— 

Professor Dr. Edlor, of Jena, writes to me re alinit that ho is making experiments which 
have shown him that in certain cases through modes of cultivation, from which Caron expects 
a favorable development of bis bacteria, really not only large mcieases of the crops, but also 
an increased gain of nitrogen was brought about, for which it is difficult to find a sufficient 
explanation unless you accept Mr, Caron’s assertion as correct. I will send a copy as soon 
as in print. Professor Edler difl:‘crH from my remarks made at Point Pass as regards bonemeal. 
He is not convinced by Professor Maercker to declare it of no value for phosphoric; acid. No 
larmer woiking light soil would deny its efficacy. Dr. Kiibn had also shown by experiments, 
not quite free from objections, that bonemeal is a phosphoric acid manure on light soil, which 
Professor Edler never doubted. Professor Maercker now found that it acts quite as well as 
Thomas phosphate if gypsum is added. Dr. Edler cannot understand why, but thinks perh^s 
to find yet another reason why bonemeal acts differently under different circumstances. He 
believes the physical peculiarities of the soil are of great proportional influence as regards 
the action of the phosphoric acid in bonedust. 

Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical papers: — 

203, Seed I*o(a(oeH. —In Germany, where diseases of potatoes are very frequent, attention 
hiis been lately specially called to the carelessness of potato-growers in regard to selecting and 
keeping their seed potatoes. In South Australia also better provision could bo made to keep 
the sm fi’om one season to another, which many must do if they have new kinds or cannot 
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readily exchange wi(h othei8. Mr. T. B. E^bson recommends to keep them in dry sand; 
others may have hod success with other meRns, and these will r»blige by giving their experience. 
It is asserted that potatoes do not degenerate either in quality or in quantitv of crop so long 
as they are properly treated, but this is not generally admitted, and it is quite certain 
that many old sorts are not (*,onsiant, and aie liable to vary considerably, irrespective of soil 
oi' climate. Degeneration and variation will most likely take place if potat ^es did not ripen 
fully, or, as may here more frequently be the case, on account of drought, prematurely dried 
off. It is also certain that the starch in smdii potatoes diminishes with the smaller crop. If 
disease attacked the field any apparoiil sound tubers should not be used for seed (unless no 
others are ob'aiuable), and where the growth suddenly stopped, the tul)ers not being full grown, 
will be poor in starch, and otherwise imperfect, arti not likely to give a satisfactory crop. The 
longer potatoes grow the more starch will be found in them, and late sorts, therefore, always 
contain more ataich than earlier. In the plains kidney and other early sorts are generally 
preferred on account of the uno'^rtiiinty of a rainfall extending over many months. Potatoes 
checked in growth are likely to make only spindlo-liko shoots, and the thinner and less robust 
they are the smaller will be also the tubeis, even if their number is greater. Only 
by manuring heavily and by planting at a sufficient distance from others is there a 
possibility of obtaining a better crop Generally a potato plant will produce the largest 
crop frfni few but strong shoots, and these arc only likely to be produced from tubers 
wdjicb. at the time of planting, had as yet no shoots, or tliese, at lea^t, were not damaged. 
Some lecornniond the withering of potatoes to keep lh**m longer fixim sprouting; but, unless 
the soil is moist enough at planting, this is not aclvisable. To select seed potatoes from the 
larger tubers and from those plants which gave the largest return is, without the least doubt, 
the best way to prevent degeneration, and this is no m re than what is done by all intelligent 
farmers as regards cereals. The cutting of these, not too small, may of course gno a larger 
number of plants, and each of these in a favorable )car perhaps from 70 per cent, to 80 per 
cent of the crop the whole tuber w'ould have given you. As regards starch, the better of the 
early sorts—and umongat them the Early Rose -should contain on an average more than 16 
per cent., the liter sorts—and amongst them Magnum Bonum about 18 per cent., late sorts 
—like Imperator—19 and more per cent. The weather has, of course, a very great influence, 
and a difference of quite 1 per cent, or more is very fremicnt on that account. Still the per¬ 
centage of starch in a sort is undoubtedly hereditary, it is advisable to try several sorts for 
eac.h locality, which may differ considerabh* as regards soil and climate from others where 
particular sorts have given splendid results. Sorts which have been raised from set'd in later 
years seem not only to contain more staich, but hid fair to have a greater immunity from 
disease ; yet with seleelion of seed from the most prolific jdants which show' after boiling 
most starch, may still give good crops fiom old sorts without observing much or any degene¬ 
ration. I do not believe in horse dung, except it has become almost a mould; and if potash 
is used it is bettor to use kainit (applied long before) than muriate of potash, which acts 
somowdiat against the formation of stareh, although the crop of more w'axy potatoes may 
largely increase. The Permanent Nitrate Committee of J-.ondon increased their crops of 
potatoes under the supervision of Dr. Munro through the application of nitrate of soda 
during the years 1893, 1894, and 1895, on an average, by' 1 ton IGcw'ts. per Icwt. of nitrate used. 
Professor Paul Wagner also had an increased w'eight of tubers, amounting to 1 ton fiewts, per 
acre, by the use of Icwt. of nitrate. Dr. Munro used, with fiewts. of nitrate, in two dressings, 
in some instances 2c wts. phosphate of potash (equivalent to 4cwt8. mineral superphosphate and 
2Jcwts. kainit) per acio, and obtained 20 tons lOcwta. of potatoes per acre, w^hile phosphate and 
potash alone, without nitrate, yielded only 9 tons 9cwt8. per acre The ground had not received 
any farmyard manure for four years, and had since borne potatoes ever)' year. By spraying 
twice with Bordeaux mixture the effects of any attack of potato disease wuis minimised, ana the 
spraying prolonged the period of growth. Many of the farmers in Gennany who cultivate 
potatoes on a large scale recommend the “Professor Maeroker ” as the best of all the new'er 
kinds, and plant hundreds of acres with no other kind. They contain perhaps only 174 per 
cent, of starch in a w^et season against 20 per cent, in a dry season ; but the crop is always 
good, and another advantage is that its white tubers are all close to the stem, thus giving no 
trouble in harv'csting. Athene” comes nearest to “Professor Maercker,” but suffers in 
light land from drought. Some recommend the “ Daber.” 

204. Professor Dr. Roerig, of Konigsborg,»as for 110 days (from the middle of 

November to March) ascertained that 200 crows had consumed about thirty young hares, 
nibs, of germinated and 621bs. of non-germinated whent, against 4,000 mice and 110,000 large 
larvao of insects. 

206. Malton Dr. Sauer has at length been successful in producing w'ines from 

barley, which in every respect supply a substitute for the strong wines of Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal. Professor von Norden, of the City Hospital of Frankfurt a/M., reports in Uie Berlin 
clinical newspaper that “certain Malton wmes, marked Toktiiy, Sherry, and Port wine, were 
U8<d during the last six months in the above institution. They were almost, without 
exception, well liked by the patients, and mostly preferred to good Grecian and other 
Soutixem wines. The favorable influence of the iMalton wines on the general health, the 
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Atlmulatiiig effects on the exhausted nervous system, and the stiiring up of the activity of the 
heart i^erc found acting in the same manner as with wines containing a similar alcoholie 
strength. I’atients with stomatihic complaints found them quite wholesome and digestible, 
who previously had always complained of other wines. There is no necessity to give onl^ the 
pure grape wine to patients; but few of them have the same nutritious value as Malton wines, 
and these are too expensive. The invention is an unexpected triumph of the German technical 
knowledge of fermentation, upon which medical men can onlv congratulate the inventor.** 
Ajid this opinion is hold by a large number of sick persons and convalescents. But irrespective 
of the certificates of medical men, the Got man Emperor praises Malton wines as a very 
important invention for Gorman agriculturists, they being alieady produced in large quantities 
to the exclusion of foreign heavy wdnes. The bniicy is malted as for beer, dried, roughly 
ground, and during the fermentation the temperature is kept between 50^" and 60° Gelsius to 
produce as much sugar as possible instead of dextrine at a higher temperature. To produce 
the fruit acid it is now' necessary to add lactic acid in a temperature of 50° C., w‘hich destroys 
the genns of acetic aci l, butyiic acid, and other noxious acids. It has been fully ascertained 
that neither malic acid nor any other acid, except amber acid, has been found. The required 
acidity of from 0*6 to 0*8 per cent, having been leachedin eighteen to twenty-four hours, the 
Malton wine is sterilised by being heated VO*® to 75° R., but not boiled. After being cooled 
to 25® C., wine yeasts from Southern countries are ad<led for the fermentation, and thus pro¬ 
duced Malton tokay, Malton sherry, &c. The percentage of alcohol reaches frequently more 
than 18 per cent., and allow's to store the young wine in a warm place, so that it is fit for 
eonsumption in six or eight weeks, and equal to grape wines of southern climes. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches ;—Angaston, Mr. K. Thanim ; Robertstown, Mr. S, Carter ; Pine 
Forest, Mr. E Masters; Holder, Mes.srs James Trimming, James Rossiter, and 
George Bennetts; Port Gcrmein, Mr. J), Thompson; Kapunda, Mr. J. J. 
O’Sullivan; Clarendon, Messrs. D Biliney and D. 'Hiompson; Arthurton, 
Messrs. M. and H. Baldock. 

Beports by Branches. 

The Secketahy reported receipt since previous meeting of thirty-two reports 
of Branch meetings. 


REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Mylor, March 6. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Hughes (Chairman), S. Pearce, K. J. Oinn, F. 
Rosser, S. VV. Jackman, W. T. Elliott, T. Mundy, K. 8. Mundy, F. G. Wilson, 
P. P. Probert, W. G. Clough (Hon. Sec.), and nine visitors. 

ExHnuTS.—A considerable number of specimens of apples were tabled for 
information of members and visitors in respect to names and appearances. 

Apple-packing. —The Hon Secretary read a paper giving hints on packing 
apples for export. Members were of opinion that apples should not be wiped 
before packing. The best way to grade apples was to have three pickers—one 
to pick only large apples, another to pick the next size, and the third to strip 
the rest off the trees. Mr. Probert thought the dry stringybark would do 
better than paper shavings for packing. 

Seasonable Hints. —Harvest late apples. Sow green feed. 


Millicent, March 3. 

Present—-Messrs. R. Campbell (Chairman), H. Hart, II. F. Holzgrefe, H. 
Oberiander, H. Stewart, W. R. Foster, W. J. Whennen, B. Varcoe, A. 
McBostie, and E. J. Harris (Hon. Sec.). 

HESIGNATION.—Upon receipt of resignation by Mr. T, Searle of his seat as 
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a member of this Branch mention was made of his valuable efforts in experi¬ 
mental cultivation of seeds sent out for trial by the Central Bureau. 

Ceossbred La.mbs. - Discussion was resumed upon papers previously read 
by Messrs. S. J. Stuckey and J. H. Williams upon this subject. Members 
generally agreed that such breeding was only suitable for fat lambs for market. 
Thanks were accorded to the writers. 

Correspondence. —A great deal of correspondence of purely local interest 
was dealt with. 

Rainfall. —For month of Februarv, *980 ; and to date in March, *390. 
For past seventeen years:---! 880, 30*565; 1881,24*540; 1882,25-210; 1883, 
35*820; 1884, 33*745 ; 1885, 28*410; 1886, 26*770; 1887, 30*250; 1888, 
29*120; 1889, 37*690; 1890, 29*811; 1891, 25*350; 1892, 26*395; 1893, 
33*835; 1894,33*365; 1895,33*110; 1896, 28*760; 1897,23*945. 

Weather Report. —Very dry weather experienced during December, 
January, and February uutil 26th and succeeding days, when copious rain fell. 

SEASoNArtLE SOWINGS, &c.— Field: Sow turnips, barley and rye for green 
fcM d ; also rape, kale, and mustard. Garden : Early potatoes for seed for 
next season, and for early crops where not liable to frost; broad beans, early 
cabbage, lettuce, celery, broccoli, cress, turnip'^, carrots, parsnips. Plant out 
cabbages. For green teed ^bush. of rye is sufficient. 

Exhibits. —Mr. H, Campbell tabled well-grown Russian sunflowers, Broom 
corn, Swedes, four varieties of early potatoes, and saltbush. Mr. W.Whennen 
exhibited Dart's Imperial wheat and Danish Island oats. Mr. Hart said he 
had heard that Dart’s Imperial wheat is much grown in Victoria. Mr. Vereoe 
tabled some roots of canaigre. He had grown this for several years, and had 
concluded that it is not worth the trouble. He would present roots to anyone 
who wished to try it. 

Boxthoun.— Mr. W. R. Foster read a paper on boxthorn, and a discussion 
took place upon the best tool to cut this hedge with. Amongst them were old 
scythes on handles, the bush axe, and a grass hook on a long handle. Mr. 
Foster said a piece of fence wire drawn round a heap was a good way of draw¬ 
ing the cuttings to a place for burning. [Put on a pair of thick long-sleeved 
gloves, and plait the branches of the boxthorn horizontally with each other as 
often as possible, instead of cutting them. If this is done regularly from the 
time the plants are lOin. high uutil 6ft. high there will be a dense quick 
growth which even a cat cannot get through. By training the plants horizon¬ 
tally a groat many lateral shoots will be forced to grow, and as there has been 
hothing cut away the growth will be correspondingly rapid.— Gen, Sec.] 

Home-made Implements. —Mr. Campbell suggested that members should 
exhibit at Branch Conferences examples of home-made implements—such as 
flails, grass forks, swingle-bars, ike. Some members thought flails would be 
considered old fashioned, but others found them quite useful still in dealing 
with small lots of grass seeds, rape, wheat, &c., for seed. Reference was made 
to Mr. Harps method of dealing with rape, mustard, &c. He uses a close- 
floored trolly on three wheels, drawn through the field and thrashing or tramj)- 
ing as it goes. This was approved as a splendid idea, and Mr. Hart said, if 
made with old w’heels, would cost no more than a tarpaulin. A discussion on 
swingle-bars ensued, and eye bolts and ferruled eyes each had their adherents. 


Port Elliot, February 26. 

Present—Messrs. C. H. Hussey (Chairman), P. O. Hutchison, H. Green, 
E. Wood, H. Pannell, F. T. Fischer, W. E. Hargreaves, O. J. Whitmore, 
J. Brown, and E. Hill (Hon. Sec.). 
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Officers. —Messrs. C. H. Hussey and E. Hill were re-elected Chairman and 
Hon. Sec., respectively, for ensuing year. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Fischer tabled cone of Bunya bunya (Auracaria Bidwelli), 
grown at Hindmarsh Valley. This made a very handsome tree, was hardy, and 
bore fruit every third year. The fruit is edible. Mr. Whitmore tabled sample 
of Dart’s Imperial wheat, and Mr. Green samples of Wantage and Sultana 
grapes grown at Port Elliot The Sultanas were very fine. 

Heavy Wheat. —Mr. Brown reported having taken to the mill twenty- 
eight bags of this season’s wheat, weighing 671bs. to the bushel. 


Mount Remarkable, March 2. 

Present—Messrs. S. Challenger (in the chair), A. Pope, W. Lange, C, E. 
Jorgensen, T. P. Yates, and T. H. Casley (Hon. Sec.). 

Annxtal Refout. - The Hou. Sec.’s annual report showed that during the 
past year twelve meetings were held, with an average attendance of eight 
members. Six papers had been read, and nutnerous subjects of practical 
interest discussed. Two members had been struck off the roll for non- 
attendance, and one had died. The experiments with Bureau seeds had 
generally been a failure, owing to drought. 


Pyap, February 26. 

l^rosent—Messrs. K. F. Huselius ((’hairman), T. Teale, G. Clarke, T. Smith, 
C. Billctt, J. Holt, W. Axon, F. Muirhead, H. Mills, W. C. Rodgers (Hon. Sec.), 
and three visitors. 

Officers. —Mr. G. A Clarke was elected Chairman for ensuing year. 

Tomatoes —Mr. Huselius reported the Matchless tomato had not been a 
success; the plant did not thrive, and the fruit failed to mature. Mr. Teale 
strongly advocated trellising. He found he got far better fruit from his 
trellised plants. Other members agree that they should cither be trellised or 
branches placed underneath to keep them off the ground and allow free* 
circulation of air. 

Mallee Cutting. —Mr. Huselius was of opinion that it did not matter 
what season the mallee was cut, the buds were sure to shoot again. Treatment 
with fire two or three times was effective. 

Wheat. —Mr. Huselius recommended Dart’s Imperial and Purple Straw as 
the best wheats for this district. Mr. Teale strongly urged giving the seed- 
drill and artificial fertilisers a trial on the fiettlemcnt. 


Eapunda, March 6. 

Present—Messrs. W. Flavel (Chairman), Patrick Kerin, Peter Kerin, T. Scott, 
J. G. Harris, J. A. Schultz, and T. Jeffs (Hon. Sec*). 

Conference.— The Hon. Secretary reported that all arrangements had been 
made for holding a Conference of the Lower Northern Branches at Kapunda 
on April 6. 

Cattle Diseases.— Mr. Schultz reported having lost several cattle from a 
disease unknown to him. They were in splendid condition, but stiffness set in 
in the legs, they became costive, and died after a few days’ illness. 
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Eudunda, March 7. 

Pi^esent-^Messrs. J. von Bei’touch (Chairman), E. T. Kunoth, J. W. Kriebel, 
H. D. Wiel, A. M. Twartz, and F. W. Paech. 

CoNFKRENCE. —The Chairman promised to read a paper at Kapunda Con¬ 
ference on Af)ril 6, on “Defects of Farming in the Eastern Hundreds, and how 
to Improve the Present System/’ Several members promised to attend the 
Conference. 

Wheat. —It was decided to write Professor Lowrie inquiring which variety 
of wheat has given best results at the college during the past three years. 


Arthurton, February 26. 

Present—Messrs. W. Short (Chairman), M. Lomman, J. Pearson, W. 
Smith, II. J. Freeman, H. Short, W. H. Hawke, J. B. Rowe (Hon. Sec.), and 
three visitors. 

Visit to Homestead. —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. W. 
Smith, and before the ordinary business was transacted members inspected the 
farm buildings and appointments. Members were particularly struck with the 
orderly appearance of everything about the place, and with the water supply 
for the house. The large stable which was formerly thatched was covered with 
iron over the thatch, the sheets being on rafters and battens, which arc securely 
fastened by means of wire to the original rafteis. This not only gives a good 
catchment area, but makes the stable watertight, cool in summer, and vrarrn in 
winter. 

DaiLLiNG and Manttiung. —Mr. Freeman considered the great advantage 
of drilling in the seed with manure was that they could crop their land for two 
years in succession. He did not consider that the extra crop on well-fallowed 
land would pay for the extra expense. The Hon. Sec. and Mr. Hawke, how¬ 
ever, were satisfied that it had been proved that the practice of drilling and 
fertilising crops on w'ell-falloued land w'as distinctly profitable. 

Bunt. —Mr. Freeman said he noticed it stated that the seed drill rather 
tended to increase the difficulty of contending with bunt, and asked the best 
way of freeing the wheat from the bunt sport s before sowing. Some members 
favored blowing the wheat with the cleaner with a sieve similar to an out sieve, 
but one that would take the wheal nearer to the tail of the machine. The bunt 
balls would then blow over, and the wheat could then be pickled in the usual 
way. Other members favored washing the wheat in a tub before pickling, as 
then the bunt balls would float on the top and could be easily removed. 

Disease of Pigs. —Mr. Lomman reported deaths of a number of pigs, 
young and old. They were in a large yard portion of which was covered in ; 
they had plenty to eat and drink, but w^ere not overfed, He moved them from 
one place to another for shelter, but without result. They got sleepy and 
stupid, and soon died. Members attributed it to heat apoplexy. 


Gladstone, March 6. 

Present—Messrs. J. Tonkin (Chairman), E. Matthiessen, B. Griffiths, J. II. 
Bundle, J. Gallasch, J. King, J. Shephard, W. A. Wornum, and J. Milne 
(Hon. Sec,). 

Rainfall^ —The Chairman reported rainfall recorded for February *40010. 
FARMiNG.^Considerable discussion took place on paper on this subject read 
at previous meeting by Mr, King. Mr, Tonkin considered Mr. King’s estimate 
of loss caused by atripper too high, but other members pointed out that not 
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only was the actual loss in stripping to be taken into account, but also the risk 
of damage by winds and rust with the crop left until ripe enough to strip. 
Members considered the extra value of the binder straw, which could be chaffed 
and used wdth hay chaff -- a matter of much importance. In reply to a question 
as to quantity of grain shaken out when carting the sheaves, Mr. King stated 
that he placed canvas in the bottom of his wagons, and found the amount of 
grain shaken out was less than 2bush in carting 100 tons of sheaves, and of 
course this was not lost. Most of his crop was cut with the binder, and 
thrashed with a steam thrashing machine, whicli cost £140. 

Field Tkial. —Mr. Shephard reported on arrangement made for field trial 
of seed drills, ploughs, &c., at Crystal Brook, on April 5. 

Seed Expebiments. —Members reported failure of experiments with 
Bureau seeds during past season. 


Forster, March 7. 

Present—Messrs. J. Sears, F. Towill, F. Johns, J. Johns, J. Retallack, W. 
Bennett, and three visitors. 

Hon. Sec. —Mr. W. Bennett was appointed Hon. Sec., vice Mr. J. Sears, 
resigned. 

Mallee-cdtting. —Members were of opinion that it made no difference 
when mallee was cut, as it always grew again. 


Boothby, March 8. 

Present—Messrs. J. T. Whyte (Chairman), J. Bell, R. Chaplin, H. S. 
Robinson, T. Robinson, R. M. B. Whyte (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Wheat.—'A discussion took place on the question of the best varieties of 
wheat to sow in this district during March. Members were agreed that late 
varieties, such as Ward’s 'Prolific, Blount’s Lambrigg, Ijeak’s Rustproof, 
Scotch Wonder, &c. should be sown now. A discussion also took place on the 
necessity for starting a flourmill in the neighborhood. It was pointed out that 
this was a large wheat-growing locality, and that large quantities of flour, bran, 
and pollard were imported into the district. The members were of opinion 
that a mill at Franklin Harbor would pay well. 

Feeding Wheat Chaff. —Members were of opinion that the best way to 
feed wheaten chaff to horses was to steam or soak it first. 


Nantawarra, March 7* 

Present—Messrs. S. Sleep (Chairman), James Nicholls, R. Nicholls, A. F. 
Herbert, PI. J. Herbert, R, Uppill, E. Pridham, and T. Dixon (Hon, Sec.). 

P’lELD Trial. —Matters in connection with Field Trial Society were dealt 
with. It was decided to recommend that the next trial be held close to a 
railway station, and that money prizes be not granted. A discussion took 
place on the lightness of draught of the prong mouldboard ploughs, most of 
the members being of opinion that they would prove of value in their heavy 
clay soils. 

6bed Experiments. —The Chairman reported failure of his experiments 
with Bureau seeds. Mr. Uppill said his cucumbers had done well, but the 
squashes failed to set fruit. 

Fextit-orowing. —Mr. Uppill tabled splendid samples of Salwey peaches, 
two fruits weighing lib. Mr. E. M. Sage, of Balaklava, forwarded samples erf 
Kelsey plums, which were much adrairea. 
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Sheep Disease.— -Mr. Uppill reported having; had a number of young sheep; 
principally two-tooths, die from some complaint. They were running in a 
paddock in w^hich there w'as plenty of food and water, and were in splendid 
condition. They were first affected with lameness similar to that from which 
cattle suffered. On killing one he found the flow of blood very small, and on- 
skinning it the flesh upon the brisket was black, with clotted blood between 
the skin and flesh. 


Colton, March 6. 

Present—Messrs. P. P. Kenny (Chairman), A. A. Stephens, E. Whitehead, 
M. S W. Kenny, W. L. Brown, »J. L. Higgins, John Shepard, W. McElder; 
11. Hull (Hon. Sec.), and ono visitor. 

Onions. —In reply to question, Mr. Brown stated that he had good results 
from Brown Spanish onions on dry limestone soil. 

Wheat on .Mallke Land. —In reply to inquiry re best wheats to sow on 
malice scrub land, members had not sufiieient experience to answer. 

Wild Dog Pest. —Considerable discussion took place on this matter,* 
members leporting serious losses of sheep. Wool being one of the main 
staples of the di'jfriet, members w^ere of opinion that the Government should 
subsidise money raised by the loeal governing bodies for dealing with this evil. 
Over 100 dogs have been killed by means of poisoning in the outside unoccupied 
country, and unless this system of dealing with the dogs is kept up sheep will 
not pay to keep. Owing to the limited moans at the disposal of the local bodies, 
this expenditure cannot be kept up for any length of time unless the Govern¬ 
ment render some assistance. 


Calca, March 6. 

Present—Messrs J. Bowman (Chairman), A. B. Smith, A. Plush, A. New- 
bold, D. P. 'i'homas (lion See.), and four visitors. 

Wire for Fen ting. —Mi f^l sh showed samples of steel and drawn 
fencing wire; also tarred wire to show effeet of lairing as a preventive of i*ust. 
The steel wire was completely eaten away with i ust, though only erected seven 
5 ^ear 8 , while the drawn wire, which had been up for eighteen years in the same 
locality, wavS in good order. A piece of wire tarred with coal tar cn one side 
was quite sound on that side, hut completely rusted away on the other. Mr. 
Bowman stated that he had ])roved that wire made hot and then dipped into 
hot linseed oil was proof against rust, even near the coast. 


Mundoora, March 4, 

Present—Messrs. G. Haines (in the chair), T. Watt, W. Aitchison, R. 
Harris, N. J. Francis, W. Atkinson, .1. Loveridge, W. d. Shearer, D. Smith 
W. 1). Tonkin, and A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers —Messrs. J. Blake, \\\ Aitchison, and A. E. Gardiner were 
elected (-hairman, Vice-chairman, and Hon. Sec., respectively, for ensuing year. 

Seeding.— A long discussion took place on the best way, apart froni the 
seed drill, of sowing wheat, Mr. Harris said he hitd been experimenting with 
different methods for a number of years, and was convinced that for most 
lands, especially fallow, the cultivator was the best. He found Gregory’s 
patent cultivator very satisfactory. With this implement a satisfactory area 
can be put in daily, and the land is left in almost as fine filth as if harrowed 
well. Mr. Francis also spoke strongly in favor of this implement, which even 
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on very stony patches did well. For putting in seed or working the fallow it 
was very good. Mr. Smith used the scarifier for putting in tho seed on the 
fallow, cross-harrowing if possible, but believed the cultivator would be more 
suitable where the land is not too stony or inclined to set hard. On land not 
fallowed Mr. Atkinson advised ploughing when moist or damp, sowing the seed 
on top, and then harrowing. Mr. Loveridge always puts in a large portion of 
his crop in this way, but finds it difficult to alw^ays have the land as damp as 
he would like before ploughing. One of his neighbors sowed the seed first, 
and then ’ploughed it in, but, as he always got a smaller yield this way, it 
seemed to him that ploughing in the seed in this district was not satisfactory. 
Mr. Aitchison said he gave this method a fair trial for s- veral years, but*the 
crop so sown was always badly affected with black rust. He found he got far 
better results from ploughing up the land, then sowing and harrowing. 

Plump and Shbiyelled Seed Wheat. —A discussion on this subject 
took place. Several members gave their experiences in sowing shrivelled 
and plump grain, in many cases side by side in the same paddock, the results 
being generally in favor of the shrivelled seed. Members were uiiaminously 
of opinion that the only advantage of the large grain was that in case the 
plants got a bad start those from the larger grains would stiind best. 


Petersburg, February 18. 

Present—Messrs. W. Miller (Chairman), R. Cochrane, Thomas Selby, A. 
Dow^d, W. Waters, F. W. Sarabell, James Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and four 
visitors. 

Stoce: Complaints. —Some discussion took place on disease causing death 
of cattle on Mr. Cochrane’s farm Mr. Cochrane reported that one of his horses 
was suffering from stiffness in the limbs. At one time his fore legs and at 
others the hind legs were affected. He was in good health and eats well, but 
is unable to work. 

Manukes.— Mr. Cochrane reported on trials of manures presented to the 
Branch by Mr. F. H. Snow. Kainit, Thomas phosphate, and muriate of potash 
were applied to different plots, the land being all treated alike and sown with 
wheat on July 7. Owing to the severity of the season the plots treated with 
kainit and potash and the unmanured land adjoining were not worth 
reaping, while the plot treated with Thomas phosphate was little better, 
though it promised well until the dry weather set in. He believed that in 
an average season this manure would prove profitable in this district. Mr. 
Selby reported as follows on his experiments, the seed being drilled in:—Four 
acres, drilled in with 45lbs. wheat per acre, without mjmure, yielded 4bu8h. 
42lbs. per acre; six acres, drilled in with Icwt. bone phosphate and 45lbs. 
wheat, Shush. 46lbs. per acre; four acres, drilled in with Icwt. Thomas 
phosphate and 45lbs. wheat per acre, yielded *lbu8h. 14lbs. per acre. The 
wheat was drilled in at end of March, and some of the manured plots sjprang 
at once, but died off, while it was thirteen weeks before sufficient rain fell to 
bring up the rest of the seed, when the unmanured plot was thickest. The 
plot manured with bone phosphate failed at the first approach of the dry, 
weather, while that treated with Thomas phosphate stood the drought best. 
He believed he made a mistake and sowed the seed too deep. Mr. R. Bradtke 
said he put all his crop in with the drill last season, and manured with super¬ 
phosphate, all except a strip here and there. These strips showed out very 
prominently throughout the season, and returned quite one-third less than the 
manured crop. His crop averaged Shush, per acre, the grain being very good 
and much superior to that grown on unmanured laud around him. On the poor 
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red land the difference was most noticeable. He had great faith in this mode 
of seeding, though it entailed more work than broadcasting and han*owing the 
seed in. The drilled wheat stood up much better than the broadcasted. His 
son had a paddock which was fallowed, except in the centre, which was 
ploughed up and sown late with the drill, the other being broadcasted. The 
drilled portion gave far the best return. Vegetable seeds put in rows with a 
little super failed to grow. Members expressed some surprise at the difference 
in Messrs. Bradtke^s and Selby’s results, the farms only being a few miles apart. 
It was stated, however, that, though so near each other, the rainfall at Mr. 
Bradtkc’s was appreciably heavier than at Mr, Selby’s. 


Lucindale, March 6. 

Present—Messrs. S. Tavender (Chairman), A. Matheson, J. Bourne, H. 
Laus^berg, VV. Dow, and H. J. Deeble (Hon. Sec.). 

FoDDKtt Plant. —Mr. Matheson tabled specimen of fodder plant growing 
luxuriantly around the swamps in the district. One resident has 120 sheep on 
forty acres on which this plant is growing, and they cannot eat it down. Sheep 
fatten on it very rapidly. To be forwarded to the Central Bureau. [This is 
Portulaca oleracea, a quick-growing summer annual, indigenous to Australia 
and highly valued in our pastoral districts, where it springs very quickly after 
summer rains.— Gen. Sec.] 

Btei) Pests. —Mr. Tavender reported having poisoned a number of pears 
and apples by painting them with mixture of four parts finely-ground sugar to 
one of arsenic. The fruits were fastened to the trees by means of wire, so as 
to prevent their being picked, and at least two out of every three had been 
eaten by the birds, although ho had not seen any dead ones about. Mr. 
Bourne said he sowed sunflowers, the seeds of which the birds preferred 
to fruit, and he had not been much troubled by the birds. Mr. Langberg 
advocated covering the whole garden with wire netting and keeping two or 
three largo hawks to destroy any small birds that got through the meshes. He 
felt sure he could so cover his garden at a cost of £20, and it would pay. 
Members generally thought the past two diy seasons had been the real cause 
of the trouble with the birds, and that with a return of better seasons they 
would return to their natural food, which would be in abundance. 


RedhiU, March 7. 

Present—Messrs. A. A. Robertson, (in chair), D. Lithgow, H. Darwin, 
R. Siviour, G, Wheaton, R. B. P. Bailey, T. McDonald (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Sheep. —Considerable discussion took place on sheep on farms. Mr. 
Wheaton considered an improvement in the breed required. They wanted a 
good mutton sheep that would also produce good wool, and he believed that 
breeders could produce such animals by careful selection and breeding. In the 
Lincoln and Merino breeds they had two useful sheep, but one produces good 
mutton and poor wool, while the other give poor meat and first-class wool. 
Mr. Siviour said he found it paid him better to buy sheep from the Northern 
flocks and fatten them than to breed them, though he believed a profitable 
business could bo done by ibe farmer in breeding early-maturing lambs. Mr. 
Lithgow said he raised a few lambs every year and finds it pays. For mutton 
sheep they required animals with clean legs and head. Many breeds now 
being raised were so covered in wool on the head Aat they can scarcely see 
their way about. 
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Crystal Brook, Marcli 6. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Venning (Chairman), W. Hamlyn, W. Nott, J. 
Chambers, E. Pope, E. Dabinett, Dr. A. H. Bennett, W. Morrish, J. Forgon, 
A. Ferguson, R. Pavy, and G. Miell (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Tkial Socikty. —Matters in connection with the forthcoming field 
trial of seed and manure drills, ploughs, cultivators. &c», to be held near 
Cr 58 tal Brook on Wednesday, April 6, under the auspices of the North-Western 
Bureau Field Tri.il Society were dealt with. Several manufacturers have 
intimated their intention of competing, and a successful trial is expected. 

Harvest. —Members estimated that the average for the district was about 
3|bu8h. per acre, some crops going 6bush. and others being very poor. 


Swan Reach, March 3. 

Present—Messrs. P. A. Hasse (Chairman), J. O. J. Kohnke, A. G. Zadow, 
F. Fischer, F. Brecht, L. Fidge, J. Scott. P. A. Beck (Hon. See ), C. Droge- 
muller (of Bowhill Branch), and two visitors. 

Branch Show. —Considerable discussion took place on the suggestion of 
Bowhill Branch that a united show of the products of the river district be 
organised by the Swan Reach, Forster, and Bowhill Branches. Members 
favored the idea of holding such a .‘‘bow, but it was decided to suggest that 
the show be held in a central place and that all the river Branches be invited 
to participate* 

Co-opehation. —Discussion took place on the aims and objects of the 
South Australian Farmers^ Co-operative Union, and it was decided to support 
the union. 


Mount Compass, March 8. 

Present—Messrs. J. S. Youlton (Chairman\ W. Gowling, W. Wright, D. 
Wright, C. S. Hancock, A. J. Hancock, T. Chaplin, M. Jacobs, S. Athurs, 
E. Good, R. Peters, H. McKinlay (Hon, Sec.), and nine visitors. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Gowling tabled sample of Algerian oats, and Mr. Hancock 
Dart’s Imperial wheat and French Honeysuckle The wheat was sown on 
land which had previously grown sunflowers, in rows 4in. x Gin apart, at the 
rate of 20lb6. of seed per acre, and yielded equal to 22bush- per acre. The 
plants were hoed in the early part of September, and made from nine to eleven 
stools each; the grain was fine and plump. 

Potatoes. —Mr. Jacobs read the following paper on “ Potato Cultivation ” i— 
The main crop of this district- is, and will be for some years to come, the potato. Therefore 
it behoves us to study as much as possible the best method of keeping seed, planting, and 
cultivating. I favor keeping the seed in the open, spread as thinly as possible, with just 
enough covering to protect trom frosts. For the size of sets I prefer one that will cut and 
make two, as the shoots seem to he of stronger growth. The first growth is better rubbed off, 
as they throw up more shoots with the second, and two or three snoots are more productive 
than one, although the tubers are not so large. You also get a more even crop, unless 
you take great care in faving your seed. Planting may be started here the beainning of 
November, and be continued until the end of January, but I think the best time is as near 
Christmas as possible. If the ground has been prepared for planting and no manure put in it, 
the host way is to draw out drills 2ft. apart and from lin. to 6in. deep, place the sets in the 
trench from Sin. to 9in. apart, pressing them down firmly with the foot, which will make an 
inch difference to the depth of the trench and make a bed for the sot; then put in the manure 
and pull the earth back with the rake, pressing firmly. My reason for putting the manure in 
the trench is that the plant gets the whole of it for use if required, but if sown on top and 
turned in with the spade a good proportion goes too deep and is lost. But the best way to 
plant is to turn the ^ound and pknt at the same time, planting in the trench the same as vmen 
ariUs are drawn out. There is no need to walk over the ground. You are sure the sets are 
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well covered, and it saves time. 1 have found the best manure to use in new ground is bone- 
dust the first or even the second year, but after that the manure must be suited to the ground. 
I have obtained the best results this year from a mixture of ten parts boneduat, ten parts guano, 
one part potash. Using them sepaiately, thobonodust is best. I find the pointoea moat suited 
to our swamp are the Eleidiantand Early Hose, which seem to give good resulta, planted early 
or late. The plants should be hoed as soon os* you can see the rows, and wlien hanlcc‘d care 
filiould be taken to pull the (^arth close around the plants to protect the tubers from the sun 
and grubs. When digging your crop cover the potatoes well and keep damp if possible, as 
the moth will not go where it is damp I prefer putting the potatoes in hetips and covering 
with earth, where they will keep titn^e months, if wanted. 

Members generally agreed with the paper, but some eonsidered that the sets 
should be one foot apart between the rows. 


Woodside, March 7. 

Present—Messrs. 11 Caldwell (Chairman), J. II. Snell, J. Cuthhertson, 
R. W. Kleinschmidt, J. Ilutcbeiis, J. C. Pfeifrer, R. P. Kc'ddie, A. Pfeiffer, 
C. W. Fowler, and O. F. Lauterbach (lion. Sec,). 

Standard Wrujiit of Bags of Chaff axd Win, at. —!Mr. Kleinschmidt 
moved that steps be taken to endeavor to obtain a legal standard weight of 
42lbs. gross for a bag of chaff. At present dealers could sell a bag of chaff of 
any weight they choose. He knew of cases wliere chaff* had lieen sold in bags 
containing only 3511)8 , and this was unfair to those merchants who gave 4()lbs. 
nett to the l)ag, as the former could uaturally undersell the latter, as buvers did 
not weigh each hag. Members agieed with this, tind the motion was carried 
unanimously. Mr. Caldwell pointed out that it w’ould he necessttr} to obtain the 
co-operatioii of those interested in the matler,!ind the Geiua nl Secretary should be 
reejuested to advise as to best meaii'^ to be taken it) attain the liesirod end. Mr. 
Kfuldie suggested that step^ should also be taken to ieduce the capacity of the 
w'hcat bag to dbush., but other membcis considered it was not advisable to 
make any alteration, as there are hag-lifters and other easy means of handling 
the bags. Mr. Keddie also thought that it should bo compulsory, where wheat 
chaff is made from hay from which the grain has been abstracted, that the bags 
should be branded as such. 


Qawler River, March 7. 

Present—Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), T. 1\ Ikirker, H. Heaslip, 
G. Johnston, J. Hillicr, A. Bray, F. Roediger, J. S McLean, and II. Roediger 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Manuring. —Considerable discussion took place on the use of the seed and 
fertiliser drills. Mr. Parker thought wet weather would interfere with their 
use on sticky soil. Mr. Heaslip thought it would be advisable to drill some of 
the fertiliser in beforehand, so as to facilitate work at seed time The Chairman 
said care should be taken not to drill the seed in too deep, as the plant would 
form adventitious roots near the surface. lie had had satisfactory results last 
season from Kangaroo Island guano. 

Rainfall. —January,«//; February, 0*830. 


Kanmantoo, March 8. 

Present—Messrs. J. Downing (Chairman), E. Downing, Thomas Hnvvthorno 
F. Lehmann, P. Lewis, and W. G. Mills (Hon. Sec.). 

Apples fob Export. —Members were of opinion that, owing to the scarcity 
of fruit, there would be no apples in this district available for export. 
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Seed Detlls. —Considerable discnssion took place on the use of the seed 
and fertiliser drills, tbe members being of opinion that the chief advantages 
were the putting in of the seed and manure together, the saving of seed, and 
the proper covering of the seed, protecting it from birds. 

Cafe Oats. —In i eply to question, members were of opinion that generally 
early sown Cape oats gave better results than late sown, but that it largely 
depended upon local circumstances. 

Manxjking. —Mr. E. Downing said he noticed his cattle and horses left the 
grass land and ordinary stubble to feed on the stubble on land manured with 
commercial fertilisers. 


Hartley, March 10, 

Present—Messrs. C. Harvey (Chairman), W. Klenke, W. Kutzer, H. Rcimers, 
A. Thiele, A. Dalton, and one visitor. 

Fkuit-growing. —Considerable discussion took place on the best varieties 
of fruit trees to grow in th^s district. Members were of opinion that apples, 
apricots, and early plums were the only profitable trees to plant, as most other 
kinds do not bear well or sell at a profit. Peaches grow and bear well for two 
or three years and then die. 


Holder, March 6. 

Present—Messrs. F. A. Grant (Chairman), T. Basford, E. Crocker, J. 
Maddocks, J. Connell, P. J. Brougham, F. Slater, F. Rogers, J. Mitty, 
W. J. Green, H. Blizard, C. Anderson, J. J. Odgers (Hon. Sec ), and nine 
visitors. 

Annual Report. —The Hon Sec.’s annual report showed that during the 
past year twelve meetings wx‘re held, with an average attendance of nine 
members. Four practical })a])ers have been read, and these, with numerous 
other practical subjects, well discussed. A number of seeds received from the 
Central Bureau have been tried, wuth varying, btit on the whole encouraging, 
results, several splendid exhibits of vegetables grown from these seeds having 
been tabled at the meetings. Messrs. F. A. Grant and J. J. Odgers were 
re-elcctcd Chairman and Hon. Sec., respectively, for the ensuing year. 


Bobertstown, March 9, 

Present—Messrs. N. Westphalen (Chairman), G. H. Rohde, G. Dalatz, 
F. Fielder, W. Mosey, A. Rohde, W. Armstrong, and one visitor. 

Hon. Sec. —Mr. S. Carter was appointed Hon. Sec., ^nce Mr. B. A, McCaffrey, 
who has left the district. 

Sparrows. —Considerable discussion took place on pamphlet from Central 
Bureau on sparrow destruction. One member mentioned that the sparrows had 
been cleared in one locality by means of dishes containing poisoned wheat being 
placed in the branches of the fruit trees, A member stated that the poisoned 
wheat usually sold did not seem to have any effect on the spaiTows that eat it. 


Port Pirie, March 11. 

Present—Messrs. E. J. Hector (Chairman), E. Stephens, J. Lawrie, G. 
Robertson, T, Gambrell, G, Hannan, and G. M. Wright (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers. —Messrs. E. .1. Hector and G. M. Wright were re-elected 
Chairman aud Hon. Sec., respectively, for the ensuing year. 
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Stock Complaints. —Mr. Stepheas leported loss of several cattle lately. 
They were in good condition, but went off their feed, lie about, and became 
stiff in the limbs. On being opened he found the small paunch, or “ bible,’* as 
hard as a stone. [Impaction of the omasum, caused by eating fibrous and 
innutritions food. For preventive and re nedial treatment see Journal of 
Agriculture and Industry for February, page 563.— Gen. Skc ] Mr. Hector 
reported loss of young pigs. He had not losses until purchasing a boar from 
the Sewage Farm, and all of his litters have died. The pigs were running on 
lucern, were rather poor, and came out in lumps on their sides and heads, 
frothed at the mouth, and with staring eyes. 

Copra Cakk for Pi os. —Mr. Stephens reported satisfactory results from 
feeding copra cake to pigs. A bushel of cake, costing Is. 6d., will be sufficient 
for two large pigs for ten days, and they will fatten rapidly on it. 


Arden Vale, March 7. 

Present—Messrs. A. Hannemann (Chairman), M. Eckert, C. Pearce, A. W. 
Fricker, D. Liebich, L. E. Warren, F. Schuttloffel, P. Starr, and E. H. Warren, 
(lion. Sec.). 

MANUFACTirRE OF Oatmeal. —Mr. Schuttloffel initiated a discussion on 
this subject. He pointed out that about 1,000 tons of oatmeal were imported 
into South Australia atmually, for which the consumer paid £18,000. Oatmeal 
was a most nourishing food, and he thought it a pity that so much money 
should go out of the colony for an article which should be produced here. 
Over a large area of Prussia every man makes his own oatmeal. He simply 
soaks a few bushels of oats in hot water until swollen, then dries them, and 
eruslies in an ordinary handmill. He thought the manufacture of oatmeal in 
South Australia should pay, as there w^as a duty of £2 per ton on tliis article. 
Mr. Pearce tlu)ught there must be some defect in our oats, or we lacked the 
necessary machinery; otherwise the matter would have been taken up before. 
Mr, Eckert thought the benefits derived from growing a few oats and making 
oatmeal on the farm would be counterbalanced by the injury caused to other 
crops by the oats spreading In reply to inquiry, the Chairman stated that he 
saw oats harvested with the ordinary stripper in the Soutli. After further 
discussion the following motion w^as carried :—“ We beg to draw the attention 
of the Central and Branch Bureaus to the very large quantity of oatmeal 
imported annually, and that, with a view to encouraging the growth of suitable 
kinds of oats and the manufacture of oatmeal, the Gcuieral Secretary be asked 
to collect and publish the best information obtainable on the s ibject.’^ 

Vf.rmin-pkoof Fencing. —The Hon. Sec. opened a discussion on this 
subject. There was now no doubt about the utility of the 3ft. 6in. netting, of 
small mesh, for keeping out the rabbits, and while the locally bred rabbits 
could probably be kept down by means of phosphorised pollard, the fence was 
necessary to prevent incursions of rabbits from the adjoining sheep runs. 
Where a farmer kept sheep he should make the fence dog-proof also; 
4ft. Gin. netting attached to a barb wire let Sin. into the ground and supported 
by two steel wires, surmounted by two barb wires 4m. and 5iii. apart, the 
netting securely laced to the top barb wire by small galvanised wire at every 
3ft., would make a fence secure against rabbits and dogs. 4he use of wire 
netting for fencing should result in the profitable occupation of large tracts of 
country now abandoned, Mr, Pearce said he had sheep country adjoining his 
land on one section, and found he could keep down the rabbits wuth phosphorised 
pollard. He believed such a fence as described by Mr. Warren would keep 
out dogs, but on rough Country it would require much supervision. Mr. Fricker 
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considered it would pay to wire net the farms, as not only would the rabbits be 
kept out, bui also euros and wallabies. The netting would last good for from 
ten to fifteen yens. Other members did not consider rabbits could be kept 
down in a good season on rough country by means of phosphorised pollard. 

Flour Milt..— The discussion on the necessity for a flour mill at Quorn and 
on the miller’s charges for gristing was continued. Some of the members did 
not think the Alpha grinder would do good enough work, and that if anjiihing 
was done to establish a mill it should be done by the Farmers’ Union. 

Mallee-cuiukg. —Members stated they found that whatever time of the 
year the malice was cut it would sprout again 


Johnsburg, March 6. 

Present—Messrs. F. W. Hombsch (Chairman), 11. Napper, L. Chalmers, 
G. IL Dunn, W. Mcllitchie, and three visitors. 

Exhirit. —Mr. Dunn tabled spring hook made from steel bands round 
wheat sack bales. Members considered the hook very useful for coupling bit- 
straps and the ends of reins. 

Bunt.— Ckmsiderable discussion took place on the efficac*y of bluestone 
pickle as a preventive of bunt, Mr. Dunn said he had not jnckled seed for dry 
sowfiig for years, but intended to do so this season, as be believed, ovxiiig to 
the exceptiorudly dry slate of the soil the bunt germs bad not germinated and 
would therefore start with the wdieat. The Chairman said he knew of a number 
of instances where washing the bunt balls out had })rovcd of no use. Mr. 
Chalmers said in some cases unpickled seed was sown and i)ortiou, of the crop 
is quite clean, and other parts badly affected Members thought the w’’cather 
had a great deal to do with the prevalence or absence of bunt. Mr. W. 
Napper stated that in his district farmers never pickled the same wheat for two 
years in succession. 

Rolling. —I'he Chairman said he had been experimenting to see the effect 
of rolling the crop. A portion w’as rolled before the crop came up, another 
portion just after, and another a fortnight later. Rolling before the crop came 
up had a marked effect, but later rolling w’as of no benefit. Mr Chalmers said 
his experience was the same; rolling before the crop is through, especially after 
light rain, is very beneficial. 


Golden Grove, March 10. 

Present—Messrs. T. G. MePharlin (Chairman), S. A. Milne, F. Buder, 
John McEwin, W. J. Rhen, and Alexander Harper. 

lIoN. Sec. — Ill consequence of the removal of the late lion. Sec. from the 
district Mr. Alexander Harper was appointed in his place. Other business of 
local interest was transacted. 


Dawson, March 6. 

Present—Messrs. C. W. Dowdeii (in chair), S. Chapman, C. H. Meyers, 0. 
Muller, A. 11. Warner, Thomas Weatherall, A. F. Dempsey (Hon. Sec.), and 
one visitor. 

Horse Complainih— In reply to questions, Mr. Wetherall stated that 
pneumonia was generally caused by a sudden chill, but working horses with an 
overloaded stomach, especially when out of condition, would cause it. He advised 
giving fifteen to twenty drops of aconite every four hours for twenty-four hours, 
and would not foment unless inflammation of the bronchial tube was suspected* 
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Indige»tion was often connected with other ailments, the dry state of the 
mouth, showing absence of secretions necessary to bring the food to proper 
condition for digestion. Bran mashes and boiled linseed act both as remedies 
and preventives, but in obstinate cases a good dose of salts was required. In 
most cases of colic the animal suffers from retention of the urine, which can 
sometimes be relieved by steady pressure of the hand on the anus or fundus of 
the bladder. Hand rubbing of the belly is also useful. Where the trouble is 
caused by stone, two teaspoonfuls of hydro-claret in half a pint of water should 
be given. With rheumatics, give the animals rest, good food, and warmth. 
Mr. Chapman thought occasional change of pasture, and proper feeding would 
give better results than medical treatment, as it was difficult to determine the 
exact ailments affecting the animals, and the remedies prescribed were often 
not readily obtainable. Other members thought it would not do to carry this 
out and let all diseases run their course, or they would lose most of their 
stock. 

Egyptian Mammoth Melon. —Mr. Meyers spoke very favorably of this 
variety of watermelon, grown from Bureau seed. It had the thinnest rind of 
any melon he had seen, and was a splendid variety. 


Dawson, March 12. 

Present—Messrs. R. Renton (Chairman). C. W. Dowden, C. F. W. Just, C. 
II. Meyers, O. Muller, Thos. Wetherall, A. H. Warner, A. F. Dem])8ey (Hon. 
Sec.), and six visitors. 

Seed and Feiitilisek Drill. —This meeting was specially called to con¬ 
sider offer of Messrs. Norman & Co. to place a “ Superior * seed and fertiliser 
drill at the disposal of the Branch for the purpose of testing this method of 
putting in the crop. After watching the machine at work it was decided to 
accept the offer, and to endeavor to get as many farmers as possible to have 
small areas put in with the drill so as to give it a thorough test on the different 
classes of soils in the district. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Muller tabled splendid samples of Duchess pear and Royal 
George peach, grown on his farm at Cavonagh West. 


Quorn, March 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. B. Rowe (Chairman), R. Thompson, James Cook, and 
A. F. Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

Bird Pests. —Mr. Cook exhibited specimen of “ silver-eye,*' a small bird 
which has been very numerous this year, and has done a lot of damage to the 
grape crop around North Uuorn. He had shot fully lUO, and his neighbors 
had also killed a great number, so that he hoped they would not be so trouble¬ 
some next season. 

Farming Implements. —The Hon. Secretary reported on the different 
exhibits of farm implements and machines at the recent Adelaide Show. 


Port Broughton, March 7. 

Present > Messrs. R. W. Bawden (Chairman), W. R. Whittaker, W. Bennier, 
R. Storr, B. Excell, W. Tonkin, J. Barclay, E. Dalby, J. Harford, I. Rayson, 
H. H* Whittle, and S. M* Bawden (Hon. Sec.). 
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Pbttnino and CiTLTTYATioN OF Fbuit Trees.— Mr. Benniei’ read the 
folio wing paper on this subject:— 

We have a number of people at the present time who contend that pruning and cultivating 
is working Against nature—that pruning shortens the life of the tree and cultivating destroys 
the roots. He thought, however the results obtained this summer in the district would con¬ 
vince any reasonable man that both systems, properly carried out, were distinctly beneficial to 
the trees. By judicious pruning the treo is kept low and shapely♦ the stem is well shaded, the 
wind has very liitle effect on it, while it is easy to spray the tree and gather the fruit. In a 
dry district like this we must grow' low bushy trees. We do not want them open to let the 
sun in; in fact, if they are at all open the fruit is burnt. Many arc opposed to top priming, 
but he found that it was a great factor in getting fruit. He pruned about forty acres of trties 
every year, and carefully studied the results, but failed to see any ill effect of this topping. 
Pear trees that would not bear were made fniitful, and cherries so trtated bore heavy and 
regular crops, notwithstanding the fact that the old residents insisted that the district was too 
dry for them to do. While there is no doubt a lot of harm done by abusing the practice, 
judicious work keeps the trees healthy > nd fruitful, and the fruit is larger and of better flavor. 

Cultivation is most important in a dry district. Notwithstanding the drought, the orchards 
in this district which have been thoroughly cultivated are in promising condition, while those 
gardens where this work has been neglected contain many dead and dying trees. Professor 
liOM'^rie has said that thorough working of the soil is worth almost as much as 2in. of rain, and 
his own experience certainly boro this out. Three years ago he had half a square chain of land 
planted with onions, the wdioU? being hoed occasionallv to keep dowm the weeds. The three 
middle rows wtsre, however, hoed once a week, and these produced large mild onions, while 
the rest were only half the size, and very strong. His experience with trees was very similar. 
Keep the surface soil loose, so that the dew may penetrate and the air circulate, and the trees 
will thrive with but little rain. 

Wheat Harvest. —Members were of opinion that the average for the district 
would be about 3|bush. per acre. The yield was reduced quite one-half by 
the scorching hot winds in October and November. This season a very large 
area will be put in wdth the seed and fertiliser drills, English super being the 
fertiliser most in demand. 


Murray Bridge, March 12. 

Present—Messrs. ¥, H. Wunn (Chairman), W. Lehmann, J. J. Stecker» 
H. Schubert, W. Schubert, J. G. Jaensch, li. Block, B. Jaensch, J. 
Newmann, and R. Edwards (Hon. Sec.). 

Ensilage. —Mr. B. Jaensch tabled sample of ensilage made from Algerian 
oats. The crop was so blighted in November as to render it almost useless for 
hay, so he cut it green, and put it in a pit made by simply excavating in hard 
clay soil. He was now feeding his cattle on it, to their benefit. Several 
members spoke favorably of the sample tabled. 

Kaffir Corn. —Mr. Block tabled specimen of Kaffir corn, 4ft. high, grown 
on his farm. 


Mount Pleasant, March 11. 

Present—Messrs. G. Phillis (Chairman), P\ Thomson, R. Godfree, H. A. 
Giles, W. Lyddon, W. Vigar, J. F. Miller, H. Dragomuller, P. Miller, J. 
Maxwell, and H. T. Hull (Hon. Sec.). 

Manuring.— Mr. Giles reported having obtained 2 tons of hay per acre 
from 116 acres manured with guano, bonedust, and Thomas phosphate, wheat 
and oats being sown. Seventy-four acres of wheat crop was cut when turning 
yellow, and then thrashed with header, and averaged 16bush. of first-class 

f ain. His horses, however, would not touch the Algerian oaten hay. Mr. 

F, Miller said his horses eat this hay just as readily as wheaten hay. Mr, 
Giles slated that thirteen acres of peas were dso manured, and yielded four 
bags per acre notwithstanding the fact that they were badly cut by hot winds* 
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, Exchange of Seed Wheat. —Members reported as follows on trials with 
Purple Straw wheat obtained by the Branch from Tasmania. Mr. P. Miller 
sowed 81]ba., and rea{)ed five and a half bags; Mr. Giles, 160lbs., reaped 
eight bags ; Mr. J. F. Miller, 801bs. sown, six bags reaped ; Messrs. Vigar and 
Maxwell, 801b8. sown, four bags reaped; Mr. Lyddon, 801bs. sown, two.bags 
reaped. The grain in each case was first class. The Secretary was instruct^ 
to arrange for further exchanges of seed wheat with Tasmanian growers. 

Weed. —The Chairman stated that he had noticed the star thistle flowering 
near Woodside. He hoped the members would keep a sharp lookout to guard 
against its introduction into this district. 

Bindek V . SxRiPPEE. —Mr. Morgan’s paper, read at Strathalbyn, on this 
subject was discussed. Mr. Giles expressed himself quite satisfied to continue 
using the binder and header as far as practicable. Other members thought 
the stripper could not be replaced by the binder and header. Mr. Godfree said 
he had known of the headed straw causing scouring in horses. 

Ensilage. —Mr. Giles stated that his ensilage experiment was satisfactory. 
1 he food was good and cows were keeping up their milk well on it. 


Forest Range, March 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. Green (in chair), G. Monks, 11. Waters, S. A. Collins, 
J. Sharpe, J. G. Rogers, W. Cherryman, R. M. Hackett (Hon. Sec.), and two 
visitors. 

Drainage. —Mr. Collins read the following paper on “ Draining the 
Soil” 

In my opinion tho best way to make underground drains is to use earthenware pipes, 
especially whore the soil is liable to wash. First choose the most suitable position for the 
drain, then take out the soil 2ft. to 3ft. deep, according to size of drain. Place about Gin. of 
broken stone on tho bottom, then lay on this (in the middle) slightly damaged pipes, place 
broken stone for about Gin. on both sides and on top, then a thin layer of dry grass or ferns, 
tlien the stiffest of tht‘ soil, and finally filling up with the top soil. Piping suitable for this 
work (slightly broken or misshapen) can be bought at very reasonable rates at the pottery 
works, as they are of very little use. Short drains leading into the main drain can be made 
of broken stone without the pipe. 

Mr. Cherryman would not break the stone small; the larger, in reason, the 
better. It should be thrown in rough and put on boughs. It was surprising 
how long a drain of this description wrould last. He had put down drains 3ft, 
deep and 20in. wide, taking out a narrow trench in the bottom, leaving a ledge 
on each side, across which slabs of wood were placed, with teatree scrub on 
top. Where the ground is not solid he favored draining as described by Mr. 
Collins. Mr. Waters agreed, but on solid ground preferred Mr. Cherryman’s 
plan. Some slabs here and there may rot, but if split out of old timber weuld 
last for years. He knew of a jiiece of swamp land that the owner could not 
keep drained, so, having a lot of stone, he took out a drain 4ft. by I Oft. and 
filled it up with stone. Where no stone was available slabs 6ft. long resting 
on bearers were used. In places where there was not much water and the 
ground was firm cut drains about 3ft. deep and lay timber lengthways, one 
end of each timber resting on the timber above it, Mr, Green said stringy- 
bark slabs do not rot where the soil is always wet; he had some which had 
been down over fifteen years, and they were in good condition still. Mr. 
Monks said Mr. Collins’s plan was good, but expensive, though it must be 
admitted that in some soils the dearest method was in the end the most 
economical. He thought for timber drains only red gum or jarrah should be 
used; drains made of red gum thirty years ago were still acting. In reply to 
questions Mr. Collins said the surface of the drain should be at least a foot 
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below the soil to allow cultivation to go on uninterrupted. Damaged pipes 
can be obtained very cheaply; the pipes should not overlap. Where a pipe was 
chipped the hole should be covered with a flat stone; branch drains should be 
about a chain apart. In very wet places it may be necessary to put large stones 
under pipes to make a firm bed ; branch drains may be made of 2in. or 3in. 
pipes, decreasing according to the state of the land; the stones keep the silt 
out of the pipes, and do not encourage the roots to penetrate. Pipes put down 
with protecting layer of stones become stopped with roots. 

Kaffik Corn. —Mr. Monks reported liaving sown White Kaffir corn in 
October, half in drills and half broadcast. Considering the excessive dryness, 
the plants have stood remarkably well, having received no further attention 
than the pulling up of a few weeds The plants arc still green and fresh, and 
from the many stools in each plant he believed in an ordinary season would 
make a splendid fodder. Other members also reported favorably on this plant. 


Riverton, March 6. 

Present—Messrs. H. A. Davis (Chairman), T. Oravestock, A. Hannaford, 
M. Andrew, H. A. Hussey (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Distribution of Pests. —The Hon. Secretary reported having found a cater¬ 
pillar in the core of an apple grown in the district. He intended to hatch it 
out, but unfortunately it escaped. The local inspector, Mr. Andrew, promised 
to inspect the garden and report. Mr. Oravestock called attention to the 
suggestion by Coonawarra Fruit and Vinegrowers’ Association that empty fruit 
cases should be disinfected by means of steam at the railway stations. Members 
strongly support the action taken by this association and the Central Bureau, 
as they feel that it is absolutely necessary that all practicable precautions 
should be taken against the spread of the codlin moth and other pests to 
districts now free. 

Weed. —The Hun. Secretary called attention to the spread ofLinaria elatinc 
in the local railway station yard, owing to its being cut up after seeding. It 
makes its appearance about November, and must be cut up before February. 
It is also spreading in the fields between Tarlee and Stockport, and unless dcidt 
with in a vigorous manner will become as great a pest as stinkwort. 

Rainfall. —Recorded for February, l-070in. 


Lyrup, March 8. 

Present—Messrs. A. Pomroy (Chairman), E. J. Dwyer, D. Thaync, W. 
Ilcaly, W. H. Walling, A. Weaver, K, Layton, A. Thomett, F. E. Chick, 
P. Brown, T. R. Brown, D. J. Bennett, T. Nolan, W. H. Wilson (Hon. Sec.), 
and five visitors. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Sec.’s annual report showed that during the 
past year twelve meetings were held, with an average attendance of ten 
members and several visitors. Papers on “Dairy Cattle,^^ “Pruning,’’ “Laying 
Out the Orchard,” and “Alkali Soils and their Treatment” have been read 
and discussed. Numbers of experiments with seeds received from the Central 
Bureau have been conducted, and satisfactory results obtained with grasses, 
vegetables, &c., and in this direction the thanks of the Branch are due to 
Mr. Pomroy for the careful manner in which he has tested various seeds 
handed over.to him. Mr. A. Thornett was elected Chairman and Mr. W. H. 
Wilson re-elected Hon. Sec. for ensuing year. 
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Exhibits. —Mr. Thayne tabled splendid specimen of Cuban Queen water¬ 
melon weighing 3 libs., of excellent quality, and with very thin rind ; the vine 
producing this was transplanted when the runners were nearly 2ft. long. He 
had also had some good fruit of Hungarian honey melon ; these were small, 
but of fine flavor. Mr. Nolan tabled specimens of red and white dhurra, 
4 ft. 6in. and 5ft. high. He had some plants of the latter quite 10ft. in height, 
and very heavily flagged. Mr. Skelton, a visitor, stated they could get three 
cuttings from the white dhurra. He also stated that he was making sweet 
stack ensilage from plants of “ Paddy melon ** and grasses grown on flooded 
land, and believed it would turn out well. Some discussion took place on 
question of sowing grasses on the box flats. 

Rainfall. — For February, 1-47010. 


Maitland, Match 6. 

Ih-esent—Messrs. C. F. G. Heinrich (Chairman), W. Wilson, J. Kelly, 
C. E. Moody, Thomas Bowman, John Hill, and C. W. Wood (Hon. Sec.). 

Manuking. —Several reports were received from farmers who have used seed 
and fertiliser drills, and some discussion followed. Members were of opinion 
that, notwithstanding that the season was so very dry, the new departure had 
paid handsomely. Great dissatisfaction was expressed at the state in which 
Adelaide firms are delivering 8uj)ei*pho8phate, many farmers receiving quite 10 
per cent, short of the weight they have paid for. 

Bunt. —A long discussion took place on this subject. All the crops were 
greatly affected last season. Most members promised to try both lime pickle 
and the ordinary blucstone pickle, and report next season. 


Mount Bryan East, March 5. 

Present—Messrs. T. Best (Chairman), H. Wilkins, J. Prior, W. Bryce, 
R. Webber, and W. H. Quinn (Hon. Sec.). 

Seed Experiments. —Mr. Wilkins reported having sown a small plot of 
cow peas, but only a few germinated, and these had only done fairly well. 
He had also succeeded in raising some very fine watermelons. 

Seed Drills. —Considerable discussion took place on the seed and manure 
drills, members being of opinion that they could be used with advantage in 
this district. 


Angaston, March 19, 

Present—Messrs. R. Player, E. Thamm, F. Salter, A. Friend, J. Vaughan, 
P. Radford, A, Sibley, W. Sibley, and E. S. Matthew's (Hon. Sec.). 

Zante Currant. —Mr. Radford read the following paper on this subject:— 

The principal thine in connection with proper growing of currants is to select a well- 
sheltered situation, the Zante doing much oetter it protected from north and west winds. 
They do well on a rich sandy loam, which holds the moisture better than stiffer soils In 
planting I think the distance should generally be I Oft. between the rows, but on richer ground 
16ft. to 24ft. 

I prefer a low trellis to a high one, as it is not so bkely to catch the wind, posts to be 4ft, 
3in. high, and 26ft, to 28ft. apart; trellis to consist of* three wires, the first 12in. from the 
ground (except in frosty districts), the centre wire 16in. above the bottom one, and the top 
wire 20in. above the middle wire. 

Our vines bear well by leaving a rod and spm every 12in. to I4in., the spur being left for 
rod the following year, as the rods do not always make enough wood below the bend for next 
year’s rods. I have taken two to three kerosine buckets of currants off one vine pruned thii 
way this season. 
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I pruned two or three vines by tieing them up to top wire, but 1 find this did not answer so 
well, as the sap going to the end of the rod makes a lot of wood instead of “bursting’’ and 
setting fruit evenly. I believe in ploughing the ground twice, the first ploughing to be given 
early in the winter to a depth from 6in. to 8in., and to be ploughed away from the rows, so 
as to allow the winter rains to Soak in ; the second ploughing to be from 3in. to 4in., and 
thrown towards each row, so as to keep the roots well covered from the power of the sim. 

Considerable discussion ensued, there being some difference as to best method 
of trellising. All were agreed that there was a profitable future for the currant 
industry. 

Lemons. —Members wished to know best time to plant lemon trees where no 
summer irrigation is possible. [As early as possible in the autumn after the 
first rains and before the ground gets cold, or late in spring, when the land 
begins to get fairly warm.— Gen. Sec.] 


Woolundunga, February 16. 

Present—Messrs* T. H. Prosser (Chairman), J. H. Michael, J. Dunn, H. 
Aldenhoven, J. Grunike, N. Rogers (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Bird Pests. - It was suggested that the Central Bureau should endeavor to 
have it made part of the duty of the codlin moth inspectors to see that the 
sparrows were being destroyed as this could be done with but little extra 
trouble and expense. Some members considered silver eyes and crows quite as 
destructive as sparrows, and that these should be included in the list of 
destructive birds. 

LtJCERN. —Mr. Grunike tabled sample of lucern 18in. high, being three 
weeks’ growth since cutting, and making the fourth cutting since September. 

Farm Gardens. —Mr. Dunn read a paper on “ The Garden as an Improve¬ 
ment to the Farmhouse,” of which the following is the substance: — 

Probably all of us have been struck by the number of bare and unprotected farmhouses 
throughout the North, and that in country capable of growing forest and fruit trees. Every¬ 
one should make an effort to grow some trees round the horacsteud, but the absence of direct 
profit prevents many from growing ornamental trees. A fruit and vegetable garden is a matter 
of direct profit if looked after, and in choosing the site for the homestead, some attention 
should be paid to the chai’acter of the soil, as it is better to be a little fui'ther fn>m the road, 
on land suitable for gardening, and near to where w^ater is obtainable, than to have the garden 
quarter of a mile from the house The surface floods can he utilised to good purpose with a 
little care. Plant only as much as can be properly attended to, and in order to economise 
labor in cultivating plant on the square with plenty of room between the trees. Find out 
from those around vou what trees do best in tlie distVict, and plant mostly of these. Where 
water is not plentiful do not plant trees requiring a lot of water. It may be sai i that the 
seasons are too dry, but with proper care the trees will keep alive through the droughts and 
flourish in the average seasons. We have plenty of well-established gardens here ns a proof 
of this. There is, no doubt, that the Agricultural Bureau has done a lot towards helping 
people to make their homes more comfortable and attractive, and there are many gardens in 
the North in existence which would never have been planted but for the inteiWt w'orked up 
by the Bureau. More people understand a little about gardening now than was the case a few 
years ago, and want to know still more. They had a lot to learn yet, and the best way to 
{earn it ’was by helping one another wdth the results of their experiences. 

Considerable discussion followed, and afterwards members inspected Mr, 
Michael’s garden, farm buildings, stock, &c., all of which are kept in good 
condition. 


FinniBS, March 7. 

Fresent—Messrs. A. Willcock (Chairman), T. R. Sumner, A. E. Henley, 
W. W. Heath, W. T. L. Heath, and one visitor. 

Fruit-growing. —Members were of opinion that there were not sufficient 
apples grown in the district to induce them to go in for exporting. This 
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meeting was held at the residence of Mr. W. W. Heath, whose garden was 
inspected by the members. Notwithstanding the drought the trees all look 
green and healthy. A visit was also paid to an adjoining section, where a party 
of Chinese have about twenty acres under tobacco. The plants are in splendid 
condition, and members were pleased with the very promising prospects of the 
crop. 


Mount Qambier, March 12. 

Present—Messrs. J. Umpherston (Chairman), J. C. Ruwoldt, J. Bowd* J. 
Dyke, J. Watson, M. C. Wilson, W. Mitchell, T. H. Williams, and E, Lewis 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Season. —In connection with the Conference of Branches, to be held at 
Bordertown on March 16, several members stated that owing to the severity of 
the season their products generally were too inferior to be worth showing. 

Stock Complaints.— Stock Inspector Williams reported that there were 
still a good many deaths of cattle occurring from impaction and from inflam¬ 
mation of the bladder and kidneys. The latter was due to the bad condition of 
the water in the waterholes, &c. He had made an examination under the 
microscope of matter obtained from a beast which had died from inflammation of 
the kidneys and of tJic water from which the beast liad been drinking, and 
found the same bacteria in both He strongly advised stockowners to use 
molasses with the straw and grass hay, and to give the animals salt and sulphate 
of iron in the water, and to see that the water was good. The Chairman said 
he had been mixing molasses with an equal quantity of water, then sprinkling 
the straw with the liquid, and his stock were doing well on it. 


Onetree Hill, March 4. 

Present—Messrs J. Bowman i^Chairinan), F. Bowman, A. Adams, F. L. 
Ifould, A. Thomas, an 1 J. Cluca'^ (Hon. See.). 

llAiNFATiL.—Mr. K«ll} reported rainfall recorded for week ending March 1st, 
at his homestead, was I JlOOin. The ftdl towards Gawler was heavier. 

Stock Complaints —Mr. Adams reported having lost all hi« cows from 
some complaint causing stiffness of the jaws and frothing at the mouth. 
Members stated that ophthalmia was prevalent amongst the cattle in this 
district. [For ophthalmia bathe the eyes twice daily with 4oz. tincture of 
opium in a quart of water. * Gen. Sec.]. 

Km’ftu Corn.— Messrs Kelly and Ifould reported favorably on Red and 
White Kaffir corn obtained from the Central Bureau. The Ohainnan stated 
that he planted his in dry sandy soil, hut it failed. 

Thatching. —In discussing matters of interest in connection with meeting 
held at Mr. F. Bowman’s residence, reference was made to the use of the grass 
tree for thatch. Mr, Bowman explained how it was utilised, and stated that 
the thatch lasted good for ten years. 


Stockport^ March 19. 

Present—Messrs. F. Watts (Chairman), C. W. Smith, S. Smith, G. Burdon, 
S. Rogers, X. Megaw, D. G. Stribling, and J. Murray (Hon. Sec.). 

Depth to Sow Wheat. —Considerable discussion took place on the depth 
to sow wheat, members being generally of opintou that best results were 
obtained by sowing about 2in. deep. 
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Balaklava, March 12. 

Present—^Messrs. C. L. Reuter (Chairman), W. H. Sires, W. H, Thompson, 
J. Mills, E. Roberts, J. Vivian, A. Manley, G. Reid, A. i^teinwedel, E. M. Sage 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Mantjeing. —Mr. Stein wedel said his remarks re use of guano had been 
misunderstood. What he said was that he would sow guano broadcast on the 
fallow when preparing it for the seed, and not at time of ploughing up for 
fallow. Mr. Roberts leported having last season summer-ploughed eighteen 
acres cropped the previous year, after being out for eight years, scarified it 
with a Planet Jr„ and harrowed it once. The land was sowiji with drill, half 
with f bush, of White Tuscan wheat, and the other half with Jbush. to the acre. 
On one acre through the centre Icwt. of colonial super was drilled in with the 
seed. The whole was put in during the first week in April. In August the 
manured portion was about 4in. higher than the rest, but the whole crop was 
blighted by the hot winds, and the manured portion yielded very little better 
than the other. Where the smaller quantity of grain was sown the wheat 
stooled out much better, there being from eight to ten stems to each plant, 
against only four to six on the others. 


Pine Forest, March 8. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Jettner (Chairman), D. F. Kennedy, J. St. J. Mudge, 
A. Mudge, W. Wurfel, J. Flowers, J. Muller, J. Phillis, E. Masters, F. Inglis, 
R. Barr, jun. (Hon. Sec.), and J. Barclay% J. Harford, and A. McCarron, of 
Port Broughton Branch. 

CoNFEBENCE. — Considerable time was devoted to matters in connection 
with the Conference of Branches to be held at Alford on March 23. 

Sheep. —The Chairman read an interesting paper on “The Management of 
Sheep.’* 

Mantteing. —Mr. Harford gave an instructive address on chemical manures, 
explaining the requirements of the plant and the constituents of the various 
manures. 


Woolundiinga, March 16. 

Present—Messrs. J. Grunike (in chair), F, A. Sells, J. H. Michael, W. 
White, W. McLaren, H. Johnston, H. Aldenhoven, and one visitor. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Aldenhoven tabled splendid sample of Golden Eagle free¬ 
stone and yellow Italian clingstone peaches. He also stated that squashes 
raised from Bureau seed had done well. 

Gaedening. —Mr. Grunike read a paper on experiences of gardening, of 
which the following is the substance :— 

I started gardening in this district five years ago, the soil and situation being good, and the 
water sup])ly ample. The trees—orange, lemons, apricots, and peaches, were pTant^ on the 
square, 22ft. apart, and all got a ^ood start. With good cultivation and plenty of water they 
have done well each year until this summer, when 1 have had the mordfioation of seeing many 
of my trees, which I thought well established, wither away before the blasting north winds, 
which sw^ept across the district week after week, and I am forced to the conclusion that it is 
impossible to raise fruit trees on a large scale except in places naturally well protected from 
hot winds, or where thoroughly effective wind-breaks can be grown. I consider 1 made a 
great mistake in planting the trees so far apart. They would have done better at 12ft. by 
Ifift., as both labor and water would he eeonomist^d. To carry the trees through our long dry 
summers, the whole garden must he fiooded penodieally, and ihis can be done best where the 
trees are on a smaller area and closer together. Watering by means of a hole or pit round the 
trees is insufficient. 1 have had much better success with vegetables than with fruit; peas, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, and onions doing very well, and being readily disposed of. It is, how¬ 
ever, useless to attempt to grow^ these unless you have an abundant and permanent sa^^ly of 
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"water. About the most profitable thing to grow here is green fodder in the summer, as nearly 
everyone has a good maAet for it, i.e , for feeding his sto{ik. Sorghum and lucem do well 
with plenty of water, and 20 to .30 tons per aeie can bo obtained. From the results of my 
own experience, I would strongly advise those residents going in for intense culture to grow 
things that do not require much capital to begin with, things that give a quick return, and 
for which there is a good local market. 

Members generally agreed with Mr. Grunike. There was, however, some 
difference of opinion as to the distance apart the trees should be planted, but 
the majority considered 12ft. to 15ft. apart quite sufficient in this district. Mr. 
Aldenhoven stated that in February be planted some sorghum, which was well 
above ground within forty-eight hours. 


Inkerman, March 8. 

Present—Messrs. S. Diprose (Chairman), E. M. Hewett, D. Fraser, W. 
Fraser, C. H. Danial, R. Kennedy, \V. Board, and W. A. Hewett (Hon. Sec,). 

Sorghum. —Mr. Fraser reported that his plot of sorghum was standing the 
drought well, and he believed it would grow all right in this district in an 
ordinary season. Other members stated their plants had died from want of 
moisture. 

Manures. —Mr. Hewett stated that he had seen it reported that superphos¬ 
phate gave best results on clay land and Thomas phosjihate on light sandy 
land, but that neither paid on lime'^tone. [lAke many other statements made 
by peo])le who professed to know, this is absoliitcdy incorrect in regard to effect 
of manures on limestone soil, as anyone who reads of the results of the use of 
these manures on the Peninsula will at once admit. Superphosphates will give 
better results than Thomas phosphate on sandy soil, and Thomas phosphate 
will do well on heavy clay soil. See reports in same issue on “ Experiments with 
Manures.’*— Gen. Sec.] Mr. Ihiard thought it \\ as a mistake to put the manure 
with the seed. If placed a little way aw'ay the plants would get the fullest 
benefit when coming to maturity. He had at least proved this with cabbages, 
as they gave him best results when the manure was put in trenches midway 
between the rows. The Hon. Sec. asked whether it was true that Kangaroo 
Island guano put in with the seed has an injurious effect if rain does not fall 
soon after sowing. [No; there is nothing in the guano that could have any 
such effect.— Gen. Sec.] 

Economy of Labor. —Mr. E. M. Hewett read a paper on this subject, with 
illustration. Considerable discussion followed. 


Benxnark, March 19. 

Present—Messrs. H. Showell (in chair), W. H. Harrison, H. Fetch,E. Taylor, 
A. L. Acason, W. J. Moffatt, R. Kelly, and W. H. Waters (Hon. Sec.). 

Alkali Soils. —The report of the village settlements expert on the cause of 
the death of fruit trees on the settlement was read and discussed, and the hope 
was expressed that the Government would carry out his recommendation to have 
the soils tested for alkali. Members wished to know the relative percentages of 
alkali in the ashes of lemons, apricots, and pears, respectively. 


Koolunga, March 8. 

Present—Messrs. J. Sandow, J. Button, W. T. Cooper, R. Jackson, E. J, 
Shipway, J. Butterfield, J. Freeman, W. Ballinger, and G. Pennyfield (Hon. 
Sec.), 

Seed Drills.—^T he Chairman reported that a very satisfactory trial of seed 
drills was held on February 18 , The land was selected with a view to test the 
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drills on stony soil. There was a large attendance of farmers, who were well 
satisfied with the work performed by the drills. 

Sheep. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper written by Mr. G. Maslin, and 
read at another Bureau meeting. Mr. Maslin strongly recommended the Shrop¬ 
shire sheep for farmers. 

Ticks. —Mr. Shipway reported prevalence of ticks on fowls. He found that 
the application of a mixture of kerosene and oil got rid of the pest. 


Yorketown, March 19, 

Present—Messrs. T. Corlett (Chairman), C. Domaschenz, and J. Davey 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat Expehihents. —Mr. Carlett stated that he had had splendid results 
from Dart’s Imperial wheat, received from Central Bureau. lie had enough 
seed to plant four rows, each about 8ft. in length, and owing to the season 
scarcely expected to get more than seed back, as it was not sown till end of 
June. It grew splendidly, reached a height of 3ft., had fine, long, well-filled 
heads, and stood the dry weather well. lie gathered 15lbs. of grain, a little 
pinched, but still a good sample. 


Bichxnan’s Creek, March 21, 

Present—Messrs. A. Knauerhase (Chairman), J. J. Searlc, W. J. Wright, 
J. J. Gebert, P. J. O’Donohue, and J. McColl (Hon. Sec ). 

Expekiments. —The Hon. Secretary reported on the following experiments 
tried on their farm during 1897. Cereals: In the wheat, crop on the farm 
African Bearded yielded best, averaging Tbusb., against Allora «5bush. and 
Red Straw 3 J bush. In the experimental plots one acre sown with 28lbs. 
Carmichael’s Eclipse returned 4bush.; 271bs. selected African Bearded on 
three-quarters of an acre returned Shush. 54lbs.; Red vStraw and a variety from 
Mount Gambier were very much blighted. In a strip of rich soil running right 
through the plots the wheat was blighted, but not to any extent with the first 
two varieties. In smaller plots, out of nine varieties African Bearded proved 
best, and Dart’s Imperial next. The latter has large fine ears, but ripening 
late was not so well filled. It would do better if sown earlier. Sorghum: 
Four varieties were sown -Red Kaffir Corn, Amber Cane, Planter’s Friend, 
and a variety grown in the Far North. The latter was the only one that had 
seeded. The others were, however, still alive. Saltbush: Two varieties of 
perennial saltbushes were sown, but one never came up. A few plants of 
Atriplex holocarpa came up, and went to seed in a short time, and are now 
quite dry. Fertilisers : Small quantities of kainit and Thomas phosphate were 
received from Mr. F. H. Snow, but were not a success, the failure being due 
to small rainfall 

Bunt. —The following question was asked: Would washing remove the 
bunt from wheat, and, if so, would it injure the wheat for seed ? Members 
thought most of the bunt could be removed by washing, and if the seed is dried 
again before bagging it would not be injured. Mr. Wright said he pickled his 
seed in a trough which held about three bags. He emptied the seed into the 
bluestone water, and turned it over well with a shovel. The Hon. Secretary 
said he used a cask, dissolving the bluestone by suspending it in the water in 
a piece of bagging. He put about a third of a bag of seed in a branbag, 
and by means of rope and pulley he was able to pickle ten bags in an after* 
noon by himself. 

Rinowoem in Hobses. —Mr. Searle wished to know remedy for ringworms 
in horses. [Shave the hair as closely as possible from the affected patches 
and paint with tincture of iodine.—G ek. Seo.]} 
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Minlaton, March 26. 

Present — Messrs. J. Martin (Chairman), W. Correll, H. Boiindy, J. McKenzici 
8 . Vanstonc, J, H. Ford, arid Joseph Correll (Hon. Sec.). 

Harks. —Some discussion took place on the mischief wrought by hares in the 
gardens and vineyards and on the best means of coping with the pest. [Wire 
netting is very cheap, and as farm gardens aienot generallv extensive, thc'refore 
this would be the cheapest, most durable, and most effectual preventive of 
damage by hares, rabl)its, poultry. To prevent fowls flying over the fence, 
stretch a thm wire about 7in. above the top of the fence. The hens cannot 
sec this from the ground, and they always try to just clear the top of the fence, 
with the result that they strike the wdre and are thrown back. They .will not 
try more than twice or thrice to gel over the fence — Gen. Sec.] 

StTBsoiLiNG. —The article in the March issue of the Journal of Ayr {culture 
afid Industry on Deef) v. Shallow Ploughing:” was well discussed. Mr. 
McKen/ie agreed that farmers should try experiments to test the benefit of 
subsoiling for wheat crop'. 'I he Hon. Secretary said he was more than ever 
con\inced tlutt on suitable soil the use of the subsoil plough would be 
profitable. 

Thick v. Tnix Sowixg.— This subject was also discussed, but no 
decision arrived at. The Hon. Secretary, however, strongly favored thorough 
pre})aration of the seed bed, and more thin sow’ing than usual [Members 
wdth seed drills should carry out experiments to test this matter for themselves. 
There would be very little trouble or expense in putting in acre plots with 
diflerent (piantities of seed.— Gen. Sec.] 

Manuring.— The Hon. Seeretar\ said there was an error in the latest report 
(page 003, of March Journal) in regard to effect of manuring with miudate of 
]>otasli. What he said was th it in his opinion the crop was better than it 
would have been without the potash, and not the reverse as stated in the 
report. 


Penola, March 19. 

Present—Messrs. 1). McKay (Chairman), E. A. Stoney. J. W. Sandiford, 
S. B. Worthington, 1). Baliiave, W. Miller, J. A. lliddoch, H. Ricketts, J. 
Fowler, W. R. l^ounsett. Dr. Ockley, T. H. Artaud (Hon. Sec.), and about 
twelve vi.sitors. 

Goonawarra Fruit Coloxy —This meeting was held at CoonaAvarra at 
the invitation of Messrs, Riddoch and Fowler, members and visitors inspect¬ 
ing the winery and other buildings before the business of the meeting was 
eoimnenced. The ojicrations of w.ne-making were w^atched, and afti'rwards a 
number of the fruit blocks w'cre inspected. With one or tw'o exceptions the 
blocks are in a high state of cultivation and a credit to the Cbouawarra colony. 

Locusts. —Mr. Stoney said the arsenic, sugar, and straw remedy for locusts 
was quite useless for the protection of oichards, as the pests w'ould not touch 
the chopped straw^ as long as ripe peaches and succulent leaves were available. 
He had tried the American remedies of arsenic, bran, syrup, &c., suiiar and 
arsenic painted on damaged fruit, spraying with tobacco-water, and also sulphur¬ 
ing without any^ effect. He would like to know whether the growing of a few 
castor oil plants or larkspurs would be of any practical value, and if so to what 
extent should they be cultivated. 

South-Eastern Conference. —The Hon. Sec. read a long report on the 
proceedings of the Conference at Bordertown on the 16th March, and on the 
collection of exhibits sent from Penola Branch. In all he took with him 
147 exhibits. [Further particulars will he found in a report of this Conference 
appearing in another portion of the present issue of the Journal of Agriculture 
and Industry, Sec.] 

F 
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BREEDING SOWS. 

The sow at farrowing should be in good flesh, but not too fat. A week or 
ten days before farrowing she should be confined to a pen separate from the 
other pigs and in a quiet place Her keeper should take the time to go into 
the pen and fondle her so as to gain her confidence. During these few days 
she will become acquainted with her quarters, and will fed secure from outside 
intruders (says a writer in the American Swineherd). If he goes in the pen 
often she will soon be glad to see him, for like any other animal the pig likes 
company, and gets lonesome when left too much alone. 

There is no animal that has been domesticated that is more intelligent and 
tractable than the well-bred pig. When she is about to farrow she will begin 
to fix up by making her bed in proper shape. To this end give her clean 
quarters on a dry floor, wdth short straw; long coarse bedding has been the 
death of many a pig. If the weather is cold it will pay to w'atch her close by 
night and day, and if liable to chill take the young pigs as fast as they come to 
a warm room and give them a little warm milk with a 8j)Oon; then when the 
dam has got over her sickness take them to her. Scratch her on the udder, 
and place the little fellows where they can get warm, and they will go to work 
in earnest. 

When the weather is not cold she will get along just as w^ell if left alone. 
If she is very sick, in w^hlch case she may be up and down a great deal, it is 
necessary to take a part of them away to save them from being overlain. After 
farrowing keep her w^arm and feed a very little warm thin slop for the first few^ 
days, and after that increase each day until she has all will eat up clean, 
three meals a day. 


THE VALUE OF HUMUS. 

Its Functions, and how it is Made. 

A recent bulletin of the Minnesota Experiment Station discusses humus, and 
draws the following conclusions :— 

The animal and vegetable substance in the soil in varying degrees of decay 
or decomposition are collecti\ely spoken of as humus, or organic matter. 
1 'hese substances when they reach the proper stage of decay unite chemically 
with the potash, phosphoric acid, and lime^ of the soil, forming compounds- 
called humates. 

Humus has been found to be valuable in the following wajs:— 

1 . It absorbs or “ fixes’^ nitrbgcn, thus preventing the loss of this, the most 
valuable of all fertilising elements. 

2 . It absorbs water, thus enabling the soil to belter withstand droughts. 

.‘i. It renders potash and phosphoric acid soluble, so that they can be taken 
into the sap of plants through the roots. 

For these reasons farm manures possess an advantage and value over and 
above the market price of the nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid they 
contain. Their hulk is mostly humus, a valuable material which exists in very 
small quantities in commercial fertilisers. 

For the same reason, clover, peas, and other green crops—even weeds— 
turned' under are largely beneficial to land, aside from the nitrogen they have 
gathered from the air and the phosphoric acid and potash their long roots may 
have brought up from the subsoil. 
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Things that Produce Humus. 

Investigations prdve the following interesting and valuable facts relating icy 
humus:—Farm manure, green clover, blood, fish, tankage, cotton seed, i^c., 
produce humus rich in nitrogen; while oats, straw', sawdust, and corbonhydrates 
form humus poor in nitrogen, but rich in carbon, and the nitrogenous humus 
more readily unites with the potash and and phosphoric acid of the soil to form 
humates than does carbonaceous humus. The humus of virgin soils is much 
richer in nitrogen and humates than the humus of soils that have been 
cropped for a series of years. 

The practice of burning off lands preparatory to ploughing often permanently 
injures their crop-producing powders. 

Clean culture to hoed crops tends to exhaust soils of their humus, and this is 
why the old cotton fields of South America became so poor. It has been found 
that the ^row^th of clover, cow peas, &c., soon restores these lands to a high 
degree of fertility, if all needed potash and phosphoric acid be applied to the 
clover and pea crops. 

Soils most in need of humus arc sandy and sandy loam soils that have long 
received clean culture without the application of farm manure. Mucky, peaty 
clay and prairie soils do not need humus for many years after they are put in 
cultivation. An ordinary prairie soil needs no humus added for about ten 
years after it is first put in cultivation. 


A QUESTION FOR THE PUBLIC CONSCIENCE. 

{'New AgeJ • 

‘‘While the Duke of Westminster—of all people—is begging for the war^ 
driven, outcast inhabitants of Thessaly he and we all might well look round us 
nearer home and consider the conditions under which so many of our London 
neighbors live—leaving neither the one nor the other shut out from our effective 
consideration. While W'e all look anxiously to the conference of employer and 
employed engineers for at least a temporary w'ay out of tlieir difficulty, until 
they learn the method of labor association, there is a condition of life far lower,, 
far more degrading, far less worthy the name of ‘ life ’ at all. It must be that 
English men and women do not know; they w'ould never be so cruel as they 
must be if they did know' of the human beings near them, and allowed them to 
live on as they do. ‘ Rank behind rank stand masses of helpless w omen, 
generally too poor and ignorant to organise, to struggle, or even to remonstrate; 
mere slaves to the impenous necessity of starvation wages—jammed between 
famine and the workhcuse.’ A new inquiry has just been made by the Women’s 
Industrial C-ouncil into the condition of about 400 London women w’ho earn 
money by working at home. A w'ritcr in a contemporary summarises the inquiry^ 
thus: Of these ^00 women, taken as they' came wdthoiit special selection, 

about nine-tenths were found to belong to sixteen different regular small trades, 
viz., brushes, umbrellas, matchboxes, beads, sacks, tailoring, shirt-making, fur¬ 
pulling, &c. Of these the umbrella-makers earn the most—from 2s. 6d. or 3s. 
a day to 5s. a week, while deductions run to 9d. a week. At the lowest end of 
the scale come the fur-pullers—a deplorable tribe. No woman takes to this 
who is fit for anything else, and those who are driven to it by necessity are 
anxious to conceal the fact from the prying eyes of the world. These women 
live in the utmost poverty and filth in the back kitchens and attics of tenement 
dwellings in noisome courts and alleys. They *work, eat, and sleep in an atmos¬ 
phere thick with impalpable hairs, and tainted with the sickly smell of the skins. 
They earn about Is. Id. a day, and 4d. per week must be deducted for knives, 
etc. There is little difference in their condition or circumstances ; all have sunk 
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to the lowest depth of squalor and misery. They sufter from chronic asthma, 
and of course the rate of infant mortality is high. Read‘for yourselves if you 
dare, all the rest, and then remember, you with your dowered heads, and you 
who ‘ make haste to be rich/ that these women are probably not very distantly 
related to you; the children of those who have sunk as we may see otl\er8 in 
process of sinking now. The process begins sometimes very near the court, 
and then a few hidden generations and they are down—will-less, abject, in the 
very m>id of humanity. Let us see that we do not move a finger that will help 
to increase the numbers of this * deplorable tribe.^ ’’ 


MARKET GARDENING. 

(New AgeJ 

“ That part of the holding of a farmer or landowner which pays best for culti¬ 
vation is the small estate within the ring fence of his own skull.So at least 
thought Charles Dickens, but as he was only one of the writing fellows,” and 
not a pTHCtical agriculturist, his views on the land question seem to liavc been 
regarded as altogether Utopian. We are bold to confess, however, that we 
think Dickens was right. Let the farmer begin with the tilhige of his brains 
and “it shall be well with grain,roots,herbage,forage,sheep, and cattle. They 
shall thrive and he shall thrive.” .... A recent number of the Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture affords ample evidence of the fact that the foreign 
producer has successfully adopted the plan w^hioh Dickens recommended, and 
• that is the chief reason why he has become so formidable a competitor with the 
British farmei in our home markets. In an article on ‘“^larket Gardening,” 
the writer shows how, even in this department, foreign competition is becoming 
increasingly serious. It must be admitted that, as regards market gardening, 
remarkable results, due to intelligent observation and the adoption of improved 
methods ha^^e been obtained by liorne producers with so much success that the 
area of this kind of small culture has doubledin England within the last twenty 
years. But in face of the facts brought to light by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment the necessity for still further improvement is apparent. There is no reason, 
however, for the British grower to despair. Foreign competition has been met 
in the past in one important respect. The volume of imported potatoes has 
enormously decreased of late, and the character of the trade has entirely 
changed. English and Scotch growers, in fact, have succeeded in producing 
far better “ biters ” than the foreigner can produce, and our imports of these 
dainties have accordingly declined very' rapidly since 1880, and they arc now 
almost exclusively limited to the very early kinds sent to us iu the spring from 
the Canary Islands, the Azores, Malta, Spain, and the south of France. In the 
struggle to hold his own against the foreigner, howevi^r, the British market 
gardener is imfairly handicapped, not only by high rents and excessive railway 
rates, but by antiquated restrictions and various other impediments imposed by 
successive Parliaments of landlords for the benefit of their own class. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The wcathor during tho ])aRt month has been <^easonablc throughout the 
T^ower and Middle North and South, but the country north and east of Petersburg 
is still suffering from drought. In many cases things aie looking serious, and 
unless soaking rains come soon there will be but little prospect of a payable 
eiop, and stock will again have to be removed to fresh pastures. The following 
totals of rainfall for April, up to 28th, will show the extent of the fall;— 
Hawker, 0*590in.; Quorii, 0 BOOin.; Carrieton, 0*750in. ; J^etersburg, 0*870m.; 
Port (jemoin, l‘460in.; Port Broughton, l*6r>0in.; Laura, 1 9(>0in.; Kadina, 
2 140m.; Maitland, 2-700in.; Minlaton, 3-OOOin.; Burra, l*f550m.: Eudunda, 

1 780in. ; Morgan, 0 500in.; Mannum, l‘770in.; Kiverton, 2*.300in.; Angaston, 

2 oOOin.; hills districts near Adelaide, 4*.>00in. to 7‘OOOin.; Willunga, 4’2o0in.; 
South-East, 2 000in. to 3150in.; M^est Coast districts, l*500in. to 2150in. 
It will be seen from these figures that seeding operations over the greater part 
of the farming diRtri(‘ts ha\e eommenced under favorable conditions. In all 
paits (Kmsiderable areas will be sown by means of the <*ec(l and fertiliser diills, 
and in many districts from 50 to 75 per cent of the land wull he put in in this 
way. 


Of all plants used for binding drift sand on the coast, nothing has been of so 
mueh use as Marram Grass (Psamma arenaria). This grass is very harsh, ])ut 
(luring the winter months affords a certain amount of fodder for stork. In no 
place in Australia has its beneficial effect been so marked as at Port Fair>, 
Victoria. In South Australia great success has been obtaiiunl at Corney Point 
and Normanville. The best time to plant the roots is fiom the beginning of 
May to the middle of July ; the earlier the hettei. Roots can be purchased at 
a reasonable rah' from the borough ranger. Port Fairy, Vhdoria, and probably 
also from Mr. G. H. MacMillan, Normanville. 


In many parts beyond the effect of the sea breezes there are areas of drifting 
sand which cause, great trouble and damage to valuable land adjoining. More 
often than not the trouble is first brought about by destruction of the natural 
herbage, through over-stocking, cultivation, and other means. A lot could 
be done by landowners, at comparatively small expense, by fencing off the sand 
patches and planting suitable trees and plants. Amongst trees whi(‘h will grow 
on these sand patches, and may be utilised for food, the Tamarisk, Myoporum, 
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Casuarina, Bamboo, and others may be planted. Marram Grass, Couch Grass, 
Buffalo Grass, Elymus arenarius, and other grasses, and in hot districts the 
various saltbushes can be grown. Anything that is done in this direction must 
be protected from slock for at least two years, or the plants will have no oppor* 
tunity of getting a hold. 


Children are not the only human beings who cannot appreciate their truest 
and best friends. Many cultivators can see nothing good about the common 
crow, and would exterminate the whole of the species were it within their 
power. And yet the crow^ is one of the best of the friends of the farmer, the 
fruitgrower, and the pastoralist. Watch a flock of crowds w'hcn the locusts 
are about, from the time the insects appear emerging from the egg cases until 
they die of old age. The crows even dig up the locust eggs by bushels, and 
eat them. Thej are eating grubs, caterpillars, and mature insects from dawn 
till dark all the year round. They must eat in order to live, and as they are 
much larger than tom-tits they require a deal of food. They like eggs, and 
will even destroy lambs sometimes, or eat fruit, but thoy pay well for this by 
work in other directions. 


Professor A, J. Perkins, Government viticulturist, has made use of cheap 
angle-iron posts and annealed wire for trellising vines at Koseworthy Agri¬ 
cultural College. The w^ork has a remarkabl)' neat and substantial appearance, 
and the professor claims that iron is much cheaper than any purchased wood 
can be. Iron possesses the advantages of permanency, immunity from ‘‘ white 
ants (termites), and fire. The native Cypress pine (Callitris robusta) and 
jarrab are seldom if ever attacked by termites, whicli, in land that was 
formerly occupied by scinib, are so very destructive to vines and trees that have 
not been raised in situ from seeds—otherwise, such that have been trans¬ 
planted. 


The restriction imposed in the Australian colonies on the importation of fruit 
affected by insect pests and fungus diseases has come in for much adverse com¬ 
ment at the hands of the importers of fruit. When, howevpr, it is remembered 
that in South Australia we are free from some of the most troublesome pests 
common in the other colonics, it must he admitted by all reasonable mefi that 
such restrictions are necessary in the interests of our important fruit growing 
industry. An instance occurred during April showing the necessity for the 
inspection of all fruit imported into our colony. A consignment of oranges from 
Queensland for Broken Hill was sent in ordinary open cases, and on an*ival at 
Port Adelaide the inspector noticed that it was badly infested with scale insects, 
this fact being readily noticeable without opening the cases, the oranges not being 
wrapped in paper. On examination the fruit was found to be infested by two 
insects not existent in this colony—the lemon mussel scale and the purple und 
scale, and the yoimg larvae of the latter were in active motion on the fruit. The 
fact that the Queensland fruit fly has been found in Sydney on bananas, pine¬ 
apples, and oranges emphasises the necessity for strict inspection, even though 
it may cause some inconvenience to the importers. 


Queensland is the last of the Australian colonies to adopt regulations to 
prevent the introduction into the province of diseased plants and fruits. I'he 
regulations in that colony provide that parcels or packages of treei^i or plants 
imported must have plainly marked on them the place where the said plants 
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were grown, and the consignee or agent must give written notice within twenty- 
four hours of arrival of such trees or plants. These are then subjected to 
inspection, and if found infected with any disease not known to exist in the 
colony, they will be at once destroyed. If free, or affected by disease existent 
in the colony, they will be disinfected by the officers of the department. The 
consignee must pay cost of inspection and disinfection. Vegetable, cereals, and 
fruits are excepted from these clauses. The regulations also provide for the 
registration of all nurseries in the colony, and for the inspection by the officers 
of the department twice a year of all such nurseries, the officers to issue to the 
owner a certificate if found free from disease. If disease exists the owner 
must take such action as may be ordered to clean his trees or plants. It is also 
provided that the nurseryman must give to every purchaser a guarantee that the 
nursery is duly registered and certificate that the trees, plants, or vegetables 
have been disinfected, and that they are free from disease and healthy and 
vigorous in condition. No person is allowed to sell or dispose of any plant 
infested with or affected by any disease. 


The article in our March issue on the advantages of deep cultivation has 
aroused considerable interest, and, as was to be expected, diverse opinions are 
expressed by practical farmers. Tt is hoped that many experiments will be 
Iried in this direction by our farmers, but it must be remembered that one of 
the greatest advantages claimed for this practice is th^t moisture is conserved 
in the subsoil. To gain full benefit from the work, the land should be deeply 
cultivated when fallowed, so that the winter rains may sink into the subsoil, 
and be available for the succeeding wheat crop. To plough deeply just before 
sowing will not meet the case, and will, moreover, render it difficult to get the 
firm seed bed the wheat requires. 


Considerdble difference of opinion exists amongst farmers as to the wisdom 
of cutting wheat in the dough stage and threshing the grain out. A great 
many objections, founded more or less on fact, are made to this practice ; but 
one conespondent *to the daily press comes forward with the astounding state¬ 
ment that the cause of the bad color and condition of bread, of which the 
complaints were very general a few' weeks back, can be confidently attributed 
to the use of flour made from headed wheat, and not, as attributed by the 
millers, to the newness of the flour. The fact that only a very small proportion 
of the wheat grown in South Australia is harvested in this way is in itself a 
complete refutation of this statement. 


Last season a number of our faimers tried the method of manuring wheat 
adopted by Mr. Salter, of Victoria, but scarcely wdth much success. The mode 
of procedure is to pickle the wheat with bluestone in the ordinary way, and^ 
while wet, thoroughly mix from 50lbs. to SOlbs. per bag of phosphatic manure 
with it and sow at once by hand. It is necessary that the manure and seed 
should be thoroughly mixed when wet so as to coat the seed with the manure. 
Some of our farmers allowed the seed to get dry before sowing, and state they 
got no benefit from the practice. This was probably due to the manure being 
brushed off in handling. As good results have been obtained from this method 
of manuring in Victoria, farmers who cannot afford to make use of the seed- 
drill would do well to try a few acres sown with wheat treated in this way. 
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Some few months ago a good deal of interest was taken in speying of cows, 
and it was hoped that considerable advantages would accrue to farmers who 
adopted the practice in respect to cows of uncertain origin from which it was 
not considered desirable to breed. Experience, however, in several of the 
Australasian colonies seems to point to the conclusion that our climate is too dry 
and uncertain to encourage the practice. When feed falls short, or becomes 
dry and innutritions, the cows fall off in their milk, and even dry oft* altogether, 
and they do not recover the milk-producing habit when feed again becomes 
abundant. It is also asserted that speyed cows do not give as much milk as 
those that are left in a natural condition. 


> The term “ good feed ” will bear various interpretations, according to the 
locality where it is used. In the hilly and South-Eastern districts it would mean 
rich succident herbage of varied chaiacter standing knee deep on the field. In 
the mid-North a barrowful of last year’s stubble on an acre might be considered 
fair pickings, and double that quantity of desiccated spear grass by some people 
might be thought to be “ good feed.*’ Anyway, there has really been no really 
good feed in that quarter for a long time past, and humane farmers recognising 
this have been giving their cow^s the hay whicdi had been reserved for the working 
horses But even bay is not nourishing enough for cow ^ giving milk, and it must 
be supplemented with silage or cultivated green fodder. Because the indigenous 
herbage a])pears to be deficient in mineral matters, the Chief Inspector of Stock 
recommends dairy farmers in the North to give their cows (twice a week) half 
a pannican of the following mixture, in damp bran and chaff ration:—Forty 
pounds bone meal 2tdbs. common salt (not rock salt), 2lbs. flour of sulphur, and 
2lbs. sulphate of iron ; also, in sheltered trough, leave some of a similar mixture 
for the animals to take if they feel the need. It would be desirable to sprinkle 
chaffed hay with a mixture of lib. molasses and 2galls. of water for cacli day’s 
supply. 


For dairy^ cows a simple ration of chaffed hay is not sufficient to maintain 
their bodily conditioti. They must have the material from which to make 
milk as well as flesh. A correspondent of the Border Watch found that his 
cows became poorer and poorer when fed only upon hay and bran; the milk 
became less and less in quantity. Each cow consumed about 140lbs. chaff per 
week. Then in place of one-half the chaffed hay he substituted flOlbs. Algerian 
oats, which was no dearer than the hay for which it was substituted. The 
cows at once began to yield more milk, and also to pick up flesh. Here is 
food for thought. 


There are few plants more subject to deterioration than the* varieties of 
sorghum and maize. At this time of the year growers of Borgluim, &c., 
should select the finest tyj)ical heads of each variety to save for seed for next 
year. By this means they may in time secure very productive sorts. If a 
selection is not made, the following crop will be quite inferior to that of the 
previous season, and in time the seed will be of no value for sowing. 


' .Mr. W. V. Wyllie forwarded to the Agricultural Bureau sample of grass 
(Eragrostis pUosa)., which he states has grown this past summer on hard, alkali 
soil at Henmark,’ where nothing else seems to grow, and makes good feed both 
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green and as hay. The seed is supposed to have been brought down by the 
river water used for irrigation. This grass is an annual, growing from Septem¬ 
ber to March or April, and on good soil reaches a height of 3ft. Like many 
more of our indigenous grasses, it would probably ])ay to cultivate. Our hot 
dry summers are too severe on most exotic grasses, and if our cultivators would 
only pay more attention to the conservation and cultivation of our indigenous 
grasses, which naturally withstand the heal much better, it would be to their 
advantage. 


Ciuite recently some of the news])apers of the eastern Australasian colonies 
have published extracts from various sources to the effect that the Go\ernment 
of South Australia has expressed great satisfaction woth the so-called fodder 
})lants Sacaline and Wagner pea (Polygonum sacalinense and Lathyrus 
sylvestris). These statements arc utterly untrue, and the Agricultural Bureau 
of South Australia has eonstantly warned agriculturists not to be misled by 
those who have seeds of* these iiseless plants for sale. The prominent seeds¬ 
men of France and tliose of America, as well as the State Department of 
Agriculture of America, have unreservedly denounced the attemjits to foist seeds 
of those worthless plants on the fanners, and the rcj>orts from New iSouth 
Wales and Yietoriu are ecpxally firm in denunciation. 


TJiere are several weeds which by Act of Parliament arc declaml to be 
jioxious, and must bo destroyed wherever found. The Asphodel or Wild 
Onion ” is one of these, and is now very pleiitifid in many places. It covers 
the land to the exclusion of all other plants, is somevvhat poisonous, and is not 
eaten by live stock. It should be destroycxl now, before it flowers, and 
certainly before seeds are produced. Kach plant produces enormous numbers 
of seeds, and the fistulous roots are pcrcniiiul. It wdll probably become one of 
the worst of pests that afflict our patient cultivators of the soil; t)\it if such 
should be the case, those cultivators will have only themselves to blame, since 
the Parliament has placed it in their power to exterminate it if they choose. 


THE BEEHIVE. 

NOTES FOR MAY. 

By Apjs Ligustious. 

On the slopes of the hills, near Adelaide, there was a fine flow of honey from 
the gum trees during the first two weeks of Aj)ril, which enabled the bees to 
(piickly fill their hives. At Burnside some of the colonies gathered oOlbs. of 
honey in ten days. This is undoubtedly dne of the Ixest yields e.xpericnccd for 
three years. The effect of this on most of the hives has been quite magical, 
and even comparatively weak colonies have been able to gather suflicient stores 
to carry them safely through the winter. Where the bees were extra vigorous 
drone brood has been raised, and the unusual sight will be seen of drones 
flying in May. 

Jn this mild climate bees do not require very much preparation for winter, 
but it is well to take a few precautions if strong colonies are required early in 
S2)ring. All surplus frames should be removed from the hive, and the bees 
<?rowded on to just as many frames as they can conveniently cover. Of course 
the number of frames will depend on the size of the colony; about six standard 
Langstroth frames ai'e sufficient for an average colony; and eight for a very 
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large one. The frames should be arranged on one side of the hive, and a 
division board placed against the outside frame to economise the heat. Cover 
the frames with a piece of unbleached calico, and lay over that one or two 
thicknesses of old carpet or any other porous material that is at hand. The 
cap or cover of the hive should then be put on, and the whole protected with 
a good watertight roof. If the tops of the hives are flat, which they ought to 
be, the best roof in winter is a piece of corrugated galvanized iron held in place 
by a heavy stone. The iron should be large enough to project Sin. beyond 
the sides of the hive. Each colony will require at least I2lb8. of sealed honey 
to winter upon, that is about two well-filled Langstroth frames, but it will be 
all the better if they have three or four frames. It is a noticeable fact that 
bees which go into winter without sealed honey are sure to come out poor and 
weak in spring. With strong colonies a large entrance to the hive is most 
important during winter; the entrance should be about Gin. wide and about 
fin. high. Several successful beekeepers have the entrance the full width of 
the hive, and claim that by so doing they prevent milldew from forming inside 
the hive. When removing the surplus combs from the hives, as previously 
mentioned, the honey should be carefully taken with the extractor, and the 
empty combs arranged in a box, so that the bees can have access to them and 
remove any adhering honey. When the combs have been so treated they should 
be fumigated with burning sulphur to protect them from the bee-moth ; and 
then stored away for use next season. Experienced beekeepers know well the 
value of frames containing straight empty combs in the early spring, and 
therefore take some trouble to preserve them. All empty hives, frames, &c., 
that have been used daring the past season should be scraped and well scrubbed 
with carbolic soap and water before putting them away for future use. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry'' 

By D. F. Laurie. 

No doubt many readers of these articles intend, sooner ox later, to purchase 
good specimens of poultry from which they may breed stock suitable for export, 
or found a strain of first-class egg-la 3 »ers. In fact many people have writ ten 
to me on the subject (as a rule neglecting the necessary stamp for a reply), so 
that I think it as well to give a description of the different breeds suited to our 
purpose which, although not full enough from a fancier’s point of view, will 
yet serve those who are not au fait at judging the value of what they are 
buying. Some hasty people may form the conclusion that what are called mere 
fancy points are of no practical value. Now, actually the reverse is the case. 
A given breed is famed for certain economic properties; this breed is dis¬ 
tinguished by certain points, in its purity, and it can easily be seen that any 
specimen which differs from the standard presents a case in which we may 
conclude there is foreign blood, or the bird has “ thrown back,” that is, has 
reverted to a former type. No standard would have been compiled except for 
a breed which would continue to follow that standard, and as such and such a 
breed excels in certain points it is safe to conclude that the more an individual 
specimen diverges from the standard the greater the probability that such 
divergence vili be followed by a lessening or diminution of ope or moi'e of its 
valued qualities. I am not now discussing mere feather markings ; that is a 
question by itself, and I shall say no more than this: that a bird having feathers 
of a color foreign to the variety is one not to be countenanced. As a proof 
that high-class stock is more valuable than ordinary I may point out that a 
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year or so ago the winning Indian Game-Dorkings at one of the leading 
English shows were bred from a Dorking cock and an Indian Game hen which 
had taken the highest honors as representatives of their breeds at the Crystal 
Palace Show. I am often written to to give the name of someone I can 
recommend, so that a bird, “ not a first-class one/' can be procured. Now, it 
is just as well to state that most breeders, at any rate those of expenence and 
integrity, put all birds answering to such a description into the pot; they would 
not risk their good name by selling “ culls/' Make haste slowly. If you wish 
to impiove your stock do so, but make a rule that when you decide on an 
alteration you will have exactly what is required. Stud poultry will always 
command a fair price; it is not everyone who can breed and rear them to per¬ 
fection. It is of no use going to an obscure breeder and, at an apparent saving 
of a few shillings, procuring what he calls a bird of a certain breed; the 
chances are a thousand to one that the good old mongrels are better. When I 
was out lecturing I was shown a number of so-called pure-bred poultry at 
different towns. My conclusion was that the psalmist was referring to future 
poultry vendors when he remarked “ I said in my haste all men are liars." 

Now I will deal first with those breeds requisite to produce table poultry of 
a high class, and such as must be bred, even for the Adelaide market, if a decent 
j)nce is looked for. For the export trade of coarse it is a sine (jud non to keep 
sucli breeds. I propose first to describe that backbone of all table poultry— 


The English Dorking. 

Of late the Dorking has made great progress in this colony, and I am pleased 
to think that it was owing to my representations and advocacy that Messrs. 
Tliyer, Osborne, Hair & Sons, and the State Children's Department imported 
the high-class specimens they now own. Dorkings up till that time had been 
steadily going to the bad ; breeders had been trying to get size and shape by 
questionable means. Mr. A. J. Murray imported many good ones, and also 
purchased a good pair brought from Melbourne; still they did not circulate 
to any extent. I caused unkindly comment on one or two occasions by refusing, 
when judging, to take any notice of some so-called Dorkings, for 1 hold it is 
distinctly the duty of a judge to award notice only to representative birds. 
The Dorking is not, as is frequently stated, a delicate, poor layer; on the 
contrary, breed from good stock, feed in a rational manner, and treat the young 
stock well, and you will find the youngsters hardy, quick to mature, and the 
pullets are very fair layers—some very good. Dorkings are deep, square¬ 
bodied, massive birds, long keeled, short-legged, and carrying a large amount 
of the most exquisitely delicate white flesh covered by a delicate white 
skin ; in fact, as a table bird there is nothing more to be desired. As 
mothers the hens are peiffect, and even the old cocks show their gentle 
blood by, on all occasions, taking the lonely fledgeling under the paternal 
wing at night. As a show, ornamental, or fancier's fowl no man can 
cavil at the lordly high-bred cock or the queenly hen. Except in the very 
hottest parts. South Australia is well suited for the Dorking; they are very 
domestic and fly very little, and for that reason are suited well and thrive 
remarkably in orchards. Cold, wet climates cannot be detrimental to the breed 
when we consider that Irish and Scotch breeders have been very much to the 
fore of late in leading British shows. I may as well point out once and for all 
that Dorkings will not stand inbreeding; even when this is resorted to 
scientifically many unsatisfactory results accrue. I will now give a general 
description as published by Lewis Wright, adding anything further I may 
consider necessary. 

General Charaoieristtca of the Cock .—Head and Neck: General appearance 
of head rather large, but dignified, and free from coarseness ; beak, stout and 
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well proportioned; comb, large, upright, evenly seiTatod, and free from 
excrescent growths; if rose, square or upright on the head, wide in front, and 
narrowing to a peak, pointing backwards with a slight upward inclination 
behind, and the tops of the points presenting an even surface free from hollow 
in the middle; rose-combed colored Dorkings are not now bred. These remarks 
will apply only to the White Dorking, wdiich is always rose-combed. Wattles, 
very largo and pendant; dciif ears, moderately developed, hanging as nearly as 
possible about one-third the depth of the wattles; neck, rather short, and very 
full of hackles, making it appear extremely broad at the base, and tapering 
rapidly to the head. Body: General appearance, deep and square, the outline, 
when viewed sideways, j)resenting almost the appearance of a short rectangle; 
back, broad and rather long; saddle, broad, but inclining downward to the tail, 
which springs out nearly a right angle ; breast, very deep, prominent, and full; 
wings, large and broad. Legs and Feet: lliighs, large and well develoi)ed, but 
carried along the body so as not to be conspicuous; shanks, short, moderately 
stout, fine in texture, perfectly free from any sign of leg-feather, and set on 
well to the body, the spur in the proper position, pointing rather inside ; toes, 
large and well spread, the hinder toe as nearly as possible in the natural 
}) 08 ition, and the extra (or fifth) toe placed above, starting from close—but not 
too close—to the other, but perfectly distinct, and pointing rather upwards—a 
bad toe points downwards, or the fourth and fifth are joined. Tail: Full and 
ample, carried nearly erect, but not squiiTel fashion (that is pointing towards 
the head), and the sickles very broad and sweeping. Size: Very large, 
ranging from lOlbs. to Ifilbs., and occasionally over Hlbs. in adults, and 8lbs. to 
nibs, in cockerels. General Shape: Square and plump, (krriage: Rather 
quiet, but stately, with the breast carried well forward. 

Gemral Characifrutics of the Hen, —Head and Neck : General aj)pearance 
of head, neat and matronly ; comb, resembling the cock's if rose, but if single 
falling over one side of the face ; wattles and deaf ears, as in the cock, but pro¬ 
portionately smaller; neck, short and neat. Body: Very similar in general 
appearance to the cock's, but longer in proportion. Legs and Feet: Like the 
cock’s in all points with the exception of spurs. Tail ; Well developed, and 
the feathers very broad, but carried rather closely if the bird is in healthy con¬ 
dition. Size: Very large, ranging from Bibs, to lOlbs., and even more. 
General Shape : Plump and deep, but rather long compared with the Asiatics. 
Carriage : Staid and matronly. 

Color. — Colored or Dark Dorkings. —In both sexes : Comb, deaf ears, and 
wattles, brilliant red. (There is a difference of opinion re deaf ears in silver 
greys, but red is the color, although a little white mixed does not matter.) 
Legs, a delicate white, with a pinky shade. I prefer a solid white, also the 
feet. Color of Cock : Hackle, white, more or less striped with black; saddle, 
resembling hackle ; back, various shades of white, black and white, or grey, 
mixed with maroon or red; wing-bow, white, or white mixed with black or 
grey; wing coverts or bar, black glossed with green; secondaries, white on 
outer web, black on inner web ; breast and under parts, black. Young birds 
wdth mottled breasts should not be rejected, as this moults out. The standard 
allows mottled breasts, but they are not desirable, except for pullet breeders. 
Tail: Black, richly glossed ; an admixture of white, though allowable, is not to 
be encouraged. Color of Hen : Hackle, white striped with black; breast, a 
salmon red (this must not be a washy color), each feather tipped with dark- 
grey verging on black (rarely seen); rest of body, nearly black, the shaft of 
feather showing cream-white, and each feather being slightly paler on the 
edges (of no particular importance as it often gives a browm rusty look), except 
on wings, where the centre of the feather is a brownish-grey ground (I prefer 
the body color here), covered with a small rich marking surrounded by a thick 
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lacing of black; tail, also nearly black, the outer feathers slightly pencilled. 
The present ruling is for dark birds; the brown, rusty birds have, very properly, 
gone out of favor. 

Silvar-Greif Dorkings-- Color .—In both sexes : Comb, face, deaf ears (see 
note above), and wattles, brilliant red; legs, white or i)inky white—white 
preferred, (blor of Cock : Hackle and saddle, pure silvery white, free from 
both straw color or marking of any kind; back, shoulder coverts, and wing bows 
silvery white ; wing coverts or “ bar,’’ lustrous black glossed with green or blue; 
secondaries, white on outer web, black on inner web wdth a black spot at end of 
each feather, comer of wing appearing clear white with a black upper edge when 
wing is closed; primaries, black, witli a white edge on outer web ; breasCand 
all under parts, a deep black; tail, deep black, the sickles brilliantly glossed. 
Color of Hen: Hackle, silvery white, striped with black ; breast, salmon red, 
shading off to silver grey on thighs; body and wings, a bright, clear, silver- 
grey (not a dark-leaden color), finely but distinctly pencilled all over each 
feather with grey several shades darker, and free from any brown or red tinge. 
Numerous dark hens are evidently of colored origin; tail, dark grey, inside 
feathers black. A good hen has to be seen to be appreciated. 

Standaeo. — Colored Dorkings —Aperfect bird counts 100 points. The follow¬ 
ing represents the maximum points which can be deducted for each defect:— 
Coarse head, 0 ; faulty comb, 5 ; fifth toe not perfect in form and development, 
10 ; tenderness on the feet, 8; color not good, 12; crooked breast, the standard 
says, 10. (All e.xperts agree to total disqualification ; therefore pass such birds.) 
Want of size, 28 ; want of general symmetry, 10 ; want of condition, 1*1 ; total 
lack of condition or gross over-fattening, 30. Disqualifications : Wry tails, 
(‘rooked breast or back, or other deformity; absence of fifth toe; legs, any 
(^olor but white, or with any vestige of feather. 

Silver-Orey Dorkings .—Per feet bird counts 100 points. Defects to be 
deducted :—Coarse head, 8 ; faulty comb, 8 ; fiftli toe imperfectly developed, 
10 ; tenderness on feet, 8 ; faulty color, 24 ; crooked breast, standard says 10— 
again 1 say disqualify, and pass the bird ; white in deaf oar, 4; want of size, 
18; want of symmetry, 12; want of condition, 15. Disqualification; White 
in cock^s breast or tail, ( rooked breast, or other deformity. Faking in any 
breed is a disqualification, and should be put down. 

Those readers who officiate at country shows should learn this standard. 
There is more profit in breeding Dorkings than is the case with many new'- 
fangled breeds. Space does not admit of descanting on the vdue of the Dorking 
for crossing—with the Indian game or old English game the acme table fowl is 
produced. 

Chicauo has just built for itself a new piggery, which is the largest in the 
world. In the language of the west, it is a “ 601),()()() dollar hog*housc/^ and 
is a now addition to the stockyards of the city. It has taken two years to 
build and is capable of holding 220,000 pigs, for which all the most recent 
improvements and a perfect water supply have been provided. It contains no 
fewer than thirty-six blocks of 100 pens each, on two floors one above the 
other; it is in two parallel sections, each 3,000ft. long, and connected with 
each other by twenty-two floor passage-ways. It covers 49 acres, and in its 
construction 18,000,000ft. of pine, besides oak girders throughout, have been 
used, while between 400 and 500 workmen have been constantly employed in 
its erection. Seven railway companies have sidings from \vhich pigs will be 
delivered into this gigantic piggery, and for the offices of these two two-stor> 
buildings have been erected, one at each side of the “hog-house.^’ It has 
been built in consequence of the inadequacy of the old hog-house, and will 
give accommodation for 75,000 head more pigs. 
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UTILISED WASTE MATTER. 

Mr. J. B. Sanders, Red Creek, near Woodchester, kindly forwarded some 
hints showing how the old sheepshears and worn-out kiiivts of the chafFciitter 
may be impressed for further service. These articles are made usually of the 
best steel, and retain a good edge for a long time. 

An excellent jiig-sticker can be made from one of the blades of an old sheep- 
shears by simply affixing a handle, thus:— 



The rounded portion of the handle can be fitted on to portion of an old piece of 
axe handle, two holes drilled or punched through, and rivets put in. Tl»e blade 
can be shaped and sharpened on a grindstone. By rounding off the point in 
the way indicated by the dotted line the other half of the shears can be con¬ 
verted into a good skiiiniiig-knife. 

A useful cho})per for meat, or for many other purposes, can he developed from 
the blade of a cluiffcuttcr. 



The handle in this case should be sawn so as to let the blade in. and it can then 
be cither fixed with bolts and nuts, nveting the ends of the bolts when screwed 
up very tightly, or rivets can be used. Grind the edge with short face on each 
side of the blade. 

Good funnels for many purposes can be made from old gunpowder flasks by 
cutting off the bottom half. 

Bottles can also be converted into funnels by wrapping a piece of tow or other 
similar material, saturated with turpentine, kerosine, or other inflammable oil, 
arouud at the place where it is desired to separate the top from the bottom. 
Fill up with water to that point, set fire to the oil, and the bottle will crack 
clean around. Another good and quick plan is to have a ring of iron about the 
diameter of the bottles; make it red hot, place it round the bottle for five seconds, 
then quickly dip the bottle in a bucket of cold water, which will at once separate 
the top half from the bottom. The lower part of each bottle will make an ex- 
jellent jelly glass, or will do for jams, &c. A fine file may be used for rounding 
)ff the sharp edges of the glass. 
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FARM CONVENIENCES. 

When feedinf^ or when desirous to cleanse the troughs, much trouble 
and annoyance is generally caused by the stupid animals* interference. This can 
be prevented by the adoption of a swinging door, as here shown :— 



The door should be hung to a rail over the centre of the trough, and have 
either one or two sliding bolts affixed to the low’or edge. When it is desired 
to clean out the trough, or to fill it with food, push the swinging door inwards 
and fix it against the intrusion of the pig by means of the bolts. To give the 
animal access to its trough, reverse the door. To prevent the escape of the 
pig over the trough is easy enough by driving stakes or setting up posts which 
will prevent the door rising more than a foot above the outside edge of the 
feeding-trough. 

Instead of thatching haystacks, &c., the} can be protected with sheets of 
galvanized iron, linked together at the top end, as shown here :— 



The ridge should be covered with iron bent in a half circle, and the whole 
of the sheets can be secured by throwing over them long pieces of old fencing 
wire, to each end of which heavy weights are to be attached. Such roofing 
will last several generations of farmers if carefully used. 
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LIVE STOCK. 

Tjie MA.LJiEiN Test for Glanders. —At a meeting of the Central Veteri¬ 
nary Medical Society, held at 10, lied Lion-square, W.C^, on March 3, Mr. W. 
E. Taylor, M.R.C.V.S., veterinary surgeon to the London Hoad Car Company, 
read a paper on Mallein and its Uses.” He insisted that mallein was an 
infallible test for glanders when no clinical symptoms were present, and when 
the horse appeared to be in perfect health and condition. lie had tried it on 
over 4,000 horses within the last few years in one of the largest studs in the 
metro})olis. All the horses that reacted to an injection of mallein were 
slaughtered, and in every instance post-mortem e.xamination discovered the 
presence of disease. The discussion which followed was opened by Professor 
M’Fadyean and continued by Professors Macqueen, Penberthy, William Hunt¬ 
ing, F ll.C.S., and Veterinary-Major Nunn. All the speakers were in accord 
with Mr. Taylor as to the value of mallein for diagnostic purposes in delecting 
tlie early stages of glanders Professor Macqueen said he believed that the 
non-recognition of mallein by the Board of Agriculture and local authorities 
generally had led to an increase of glanders and its wider distribution, as the 
mallein test was now privately used and scores of horses were sent to auction 
after reacting to mallein to spread the disease broadcast throughout the king¬ 
dom. It was carried unanimously “ That this meeting is convinced that the 
exjierience possessed by British veterinarians has thoroughly established the 
reliability of mallein foi’ diagnostic purposes in horses suspected of glanders. 
It is further of opinion that the use of mallein on all horses which have been 
in contact with glandered horses would greatly expedite and cheapen tlip work 
of suppressing the disease if conducted by local authorities.”— The Times, 


BREAD-MAKING. 

Mr. 1'. Broad, Arrowic Station, cm Blinman, >viites that for five and a half 
years he has been making the best of bread, without a single failure, although 
sometimes the temperature rises to as high as 120° F. in the shade. He 
makes his yeast as follows :—Boil 2oz8. hops in »3qts. water for forty minutes ; 
strain and let cool down to 90° F.; then stir in lib. sugar, lib. Hour, and a 
little salt; add then ipt. of previously-made yeast; let stand twenty-four 
hours ; then stir it up and put in bottles. When weather is very hot he places 
the bottle containing yeast in water for two hours, by which time the body of 
yeast will have settled ; then he fixes the corks in the bottles, but no string is 
reejuired, as the yeast will not ferment until shaken up when required for use. 
It is important to have the yeast cooled dowm and settled before putting in 
the corks. If this is neglected the corks will blow out or the bottles will 
burst, and anyway the yeast will be wholly or partially spoiled. 

For making bread he pursues the following course:—At 9 p.m. makes a 
bay in the quantity of flour to be used and pours in the yeast, adds water 
seasoned with salt. The water comes direct from the well, and in hot weather 
he proceeds to make the dough right away, taking care not to over-knead, but 
draw w'cll together. This takes little time. Let stand not more than ten 
hours, by which time the douj^h should be very light. Then pull together, well 
dusting with flour ; mould into loaves; let them stand to prove about thirty 
minutes, and then place in the oven till baked. The whole process does not 
occupy more than twelve hours. The bread will keep for a week, and never 
goes sour. He does not recommend to make a sponge,” or fennent, because 
there is a risk of over-working. On stations, by all means make the dough 
right away. 
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MILK FORMATION AND COMPOSITION. 

By G, S. Thomson, N.D.D., Government rjAiny Expert, 

Formation of Milk. 

The exact principle of the formation of milk in the udder of the cow is a 
matter of much controversy, and up to the present time no really definite proof 
of its formation has been established. Leading authorities and investigators 
have satisfactory reasons for believing that the breaking down of protoplasm 
in the cells of the glands, also the filtration of blood, producing the water 
and certain soluble products, go to form milk. These two theories are each 
supported by eminent awthorities, and some investigators affirm that the blood 
i.s .solely accountable for milk formation. For many years this theory was ex¬ 
clusively held until more conclusive investigations caused such to be regarded 
as only a partial means whereby milk is formed in the udder of the cow. It is 
(juit(‘ evident, however, that filtered blood does not tend solely to the formation 
of milk, us illustrated by the di\erse composition existing betwixt blood and 
milk. In blood .sodium salts (principally common salt—Na 01.) are the pre¬ 
dominant chemical constituents; in milk potassium salts are more abundant, 
while tlie organic con.stitucnts, as casein, fat, and sugar, cannot be said to be in 
blood in any p(‘rceptible ])roportion. Moreover, if milk were the result of 
filtered blood, or directly influenced b> the blood, why does feeding exert s<» 
little constitutional change over the solids ? No doubt, when feeding is carried 
on to an extent insufficient to supply the demands of the living matter of the 
body, the condition of the cow retaliates; she lovses flesh, becomes constitutionally 
less robust, and also, according to her temperament, more or less nervous. To 
prolong an animal’s life under suclr ciicumstanccs flesh and blood must be utilised 
for lier support, the rnilk-se(‘reting glands will .show signs of w^eakness, and the 
flow of milk will receive a check with a reduced quality. 

This would seem to show that because the flesh and blood of the animars 
body is being utilised to sustain life, and that blood has an influence in the 
formation of milk, accordingly quality decreases That filtered blood is not 
in itself the result of the formation of milk may still more be doubted, since 
cows receiving food of an albuminoid ratio above the riormal demands of the 
body do not produce milk with an albuminoid ratio in accordance with the 
high standard of food given, hut may even fall below that of normal feeding. 
Formation of milk might to a more or less extent be controlled by the nervous 
temperament of the animal. If a nervous cow is roughly milked, or handled 
in a way unfamiliar to her accustomed treatment, the quality of her milk has, 
in many instances, been recorded to fall one-third of the fat percentage of the 
milkings taken immediately before. 

A change to food possessing an obnoxious smell will induce a feeling of 
discontent in a sensitive and nervous cow, and thereby cause a change in the 
composition of her milk. The rapidity of such changes could not be directly 
due to blood influence, but in all likelihood to a checking of the activity of the 
milk glands, due to nerve affections. Change from a gentle milker to one 
inclined to be rather rough will bring about a reducing influence instantly 
upon the quality and quantity of milk from nervous animals. By 8trif‘t 
attention to breeding from cows of marked individuality as milk producers, 
and possessing the points of a suitable and profitable dairy breed naturally 
fixed, will lead to success. Increased feeding must not be considered as lost, 
since a food high in albuminoids is also high in manurial value, and, when 
given in excess, is returned to the soil as a rich nitrogeneous manure. I may 
mention that the other theory laid down ns to the formation of milk—by the 
decomposition of the epithelial cells—can he supported when an examination of 
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colostrum is microscopically made exhibiting the presence of corpuscles with 
traces of cell structure. We may conclude that the rich quality and quantity 
of a cow’s milk is due to the inherited fixed property which the animal possesses 
of making fat and other solids, and familiarly known to us as individuality. 
The formation of milk in the udder, we may infer, is partly influenced hy 
blood filtration and partly by the breaking down of epithelial cells in the 
glands of the udder, and goveined to a certain extent by food in the former 
and nerve energy in the latter. 

Composition. 

The following is given as an average composition of milk :— 


Water . 87 6 

Fat . 3*5 

Aniuminoids— ( Casein .. 36 

Flesh formers \ Albumen.. '26 

Milk sugar. 4*6 

Ash ... '75 


100-0 


I'reating each constituent separately will begin with water. 

JVaferan a constituent of milk varies with different seasons of the year, period 
of lactation breed, feeding, first and last milkings, times milked, &c. In newly- 
calved cows’ milk, water may be estimated at 76 per cent, down to 70 per cent. 
Milk first drawn from a cow in normal milking will contain on an a\erage 
88*r5 per cent water, last drawn 82*5 per cent, water. 

Fat, —'I'he extent of fat will vary in accordance with the above-stated condi¬ 
tions as for water. It may be of interest to give tlie percentage of fat solids and 
water taken from analysis of first and last milking (strippings) at Wisconsin 
Experimental Station :— 


First milk 
Strippings 
First quart 
Last quart 


Fat. 

Per Cent. 

Solids. 

Water. 

1*30 

11*83 

88-17 

9*03 

19-18 

80-82 

1*22 

10-82 

89-18 

8*48 ! 

17*24 

82*76 


Ten varieties of fats enter into the composition of the fat of milk, and may 
be chemically tabulated as follows:— 


Solid 


Chemical Composition, 

{ Stearin.,., Hi jo ; melting point, 123* F. 
\ Palmatin . 


Liquid. olein 

Yolatile- 
Predoininate 


Volatile 


C 57 Heft 0 ^ ; melting point, U4*6 F. 

CdT Hixo O4 

( Butyrin 
I Capronin 
' Oapryliii 
I Capnn 
Laurin 
I Myrestiii 
^ Butin 

Melting point of the fats as a whole ranges from 84* to 106°F.; average, 96° F. 
Chemically speaking, how are these fats formed ? By a fatty acid and 
glycerin. Following equations will explain:— 

Ste^iric Acid. Glycerin. Stearin. 

30x7 Hftj t 000 H -j- C 3 Hu (OH)^ « (Ojy H 35 COO) jOg Hj 4- SH^O 
The same takes place with palmatin and other fat formations. 
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It is these volatile fatty acids which are said to give butter its fine aroma. 

In Australian butter, possessing as it does a distinctly high aroma, those 
volatile fatty aci«’s must be above average percentage. Washing of butter- 
grains can be carried on when necessary with more frequency, enabling the 
product to be more free from buttermilk without distinctly injuring the aroma. 

The size and number of fat globules vary considerably in the different 
breeds of cattle, and many other cf)nditions influence an alteration. The size 
of fat globules may be taken as from -OnOOo to 001. The milk from Jersey, 
Guernsey, and Shorthorn cows contains large globules of fat, and accordingly 
are best suited for butter-making. In the first place a more perfect separation 
takes place, and a low^er percentage of fat is lost in the buttermilk. Milk from 
the Ayrshire and other breeds of cattle having fat of small globules is mofe 
adaptable for cheese-making, the small globules being more readily held by the 
coagulation of the casein. Fat globule.s magnified 200 to 300 times in normal 
milk appear in clusters of hundreds of a spherical shape, and having a light- 
yellowish appearance and highly refractive. 

If ])a8tourised milk is examined under the microscope this grouping of the 
fat globules will be found wanting, an even distribution being now visible. 
This in itself would point out the great value of a system of pasteurisation, 
independent of its other valuable aids. Less loss of fat will take place in 
butter-making where the cream has been })asteurised, where this disastrous 
grouping of variously-conditioned fat globules no longer exist. Where no 
refrigeration, no pa‘'teurisalion is ft)und in the but er factories of the Ausira- 
liau colonies, by means of a little calculation alarming losses could be proved. 
Grouping of fat globules in milk is destroyed at a temperature above 149'^ F, 

L'oolvig of Fat Glohtiles .—As fat retains its heat for a longer period than 
the other solids of milk, it must be borne in mind that a thorough cooling 
down of cream is necessary prior to ripening. Where this is not attended to, 
although the temperature of the cream may stand at F., the fat as a con¬ 
stituent of the cream may be considerably over GO^ F., resulting in a twofold 
loss in the butter-making. 

Casein .—Coinposition of casein is taken as follows: — 


Oarhon.. .. 63 00 

Hydrogen . 7*12 

Oxygon .. 22-00 

Nitrogen. 15-66 

Sulphur . *78 

Phosphorus. *85 


100-00 

The composition of this substance is seen to be more complex, having, in 
addition to carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, two other elements—sulphur and 
phosphorus. Milk casein cannot be said to possess a pure form. Compared 
with pure casein as a soluble compound in water, it differs in being only slightly 
soluble. The appearance of casein in the dry state much resembles that of 
egvj albumen. It exists in milk in a semi-colloidal condition, and is principally 
accountable for the viscosity of milk. By means of centrifugal separation 
casein can be removed from milk, and in the separator can be observed adhering 
to the bowl; also by filtration through porcelain milk may be freed from this 
albuminoid. Casein is not coagulated by heat, only by rennet and dilute acids. 
It is probable that lime salts are associated with casein, which may account for 
its partial solubility. It is definitely known that coagulation of milk will not take 
place when the lime salts have been removed or converted info an insoluble 
form. This can be proved by sterilising milk by heat, the lime salts becoming 
changed into an insoluble form, and when rennet is added to the sterilised milk 
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no coagulation takes place. Haramarsten proved that such a change takes 
place by a very nice chemical experiment, which, however, need not here be 
explained. In the past dry summer in this colony cows have been observed to 
show a strong desire for eating bones, which may be attributed to the deficiency 
of lime salts as well as intense hunger. In the making of butter we desire to 
get rid of casein by washing the butter in the churn when in the granular form, 
also by working in the buttermilk. Should this be neglet’ted the keeping 
quality and flavor of the butter suffers ; ultimately decomposition of the casein 
takes place, due to bacterial growth. 

Sugar. —Chemical formula—C 13 Oj, 'Ha O. 


Carbon. 40*00 

Hydrogen . 0*10 

Oxygen . 48*90 

Water. 5*00 


100^00 

In milk this substance is in a perfectly soluble condition, and is immediately 
liable to attack by bacteria. A form of bacteria, called Jlacillus acidi lactici, 
principally changes milk sugar into lactic acid; hence the souring and curdling 
of milk. The following represents the change;— 

Milk Sug-ar. Lactir Aewi. 

0,3 He. On 0,). 


Milk sugar is distinguished from common cane sugar in being ( 1 ) less soluble 
in water, l2) of a less sweetish taste, (3) does not readily undergo alcoholic 
fermentation, (4) lias a lower specific gravity, (5 1 readily converted into acid 
by bacteria. 

When milk is pasteurised, or heated above IfiS"" E., the milk sugar becomes 
decomposed, giving off a very familiar smell of burnt sugar, and if the 
temperature be increased sufficiently high the color of the milk may assume a 
brown tint Ripening of cream for butter-making is just a process of sugar 
fermentation brought about by the achl-forming bacteria. When sour milk 
has been separated for cream the properties of ripening become partially 
destroyed; the cream may have arrived at the second stage, whereby the casein 
or other injurious ferments will have begun their injurious work before the 
butter is made. Separating sour milk means separating milk with little food, 
little sugar for the necessary ripening bacteria, and thereby providing an 
opening for objectionable species. In washing butter it is also necessary to 
get rid of whatever sugar may be left, as well as caseous matter. With under¬ 
ripened cream the buttermilk will certainly contain an over-])roportion of sugar. 
Should the butter grains not be entirely freed from the sugar by washing, the 
butter will accordingly suffer by the formation of acid, and in all probability 
will be followed by rancidity. 

Alhumm ,— 

Composition. 


Carbon... 52*19 

Hydrogen . 7*18 

Oxygen . 23*13 

Nitrogen.......... 15*77 

Sulphur .. 1*73 


Like sugar, it is in a state of solution, but differs in composition by containing 
nitrogen and sulphur. Casein and albumen are termed the albuminoid eon- 
stituents of milk. Albumen, compared with casein, contains no phosphorus, but 
can be coagulated by heat, 158"'' to 167^ F. bringing about this change. In 
highly pasteunsed and sterilised milk these albuminoid substances may become 
partially decomposed, causing the peculiar taste displayed by milk so treated. 
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According to scientific investigators, three other nitrogenous substances occur 
in milk, as lactoglobulin, lactoprotein, and fibrin. Lactoglobulin, like albumen, 
is in a state of solution. When milk freed from casein, and afterwards treated 
with magnesium sulphate (Mg 8 O 4 ), lactoglobulin is precipitated. When 
casein is removed by acid, residue boiled to precipitate the lactoglobulin and 
albumen, lactoprotein is obtained. 

Ash Comtituenis. —The ash constituents in milk is but small, varying about 
J per cent, to 1 per cent.; still the mineral matter of milk has an important 
influence on its nature and properties. The following may be taken as the 


}>er(*entage composition of the ash (Schrodt) :— 

Potash... 2.')'42 

Soda. 10’94 

Lime. 21*45 

Magnesia. 2*54 

Ferric oxide . ‘11 

Sulphuric anhvdride. 4*11 

Phosphoric anhydride . 24*11 

Chlorine . 14*60 

• 103*28 

Deduct oxygen, replaced by chlorine .... 3*28 


100*00 

Magnesium, lime, and phosphoric anhydride are said to be in a state of 
suspension. We may account for the presence of phosphoric anhydride by the 
oxidation of the phosphorus in the casein, sulphuric anhydride by oxidation of 
sulphur in the albumen; potash and magnesium may he in combination with 
citric or other organic acids. Other substances, as urea, lecithin, hyponauthin, 
kreatin, chlorestin, leaucin,.and tyrorin, have been found. 

('Fo be continued,) 


PIG-BREEDING AND BACON-CURING. 

(Paper prepared by the late Mr, T. N. Grietson,, Manager Bodalla^ New 
South U'alesy and reprinted by request,) 

Breeds of Figs. 

During many years I have had experience with some of the best pure-bred pigs 
to be found in the Australian colonies, viz., Berkshires, Essex, Poland China, 
large and medium White Yoiks ; also gi'ades from all the above breeds. After 
giving each of the above breeds a fair trial I have come to the conclusion that 
tor general purposes the black breeds are much more suitable to the Australian 
colonies than the white breeds. They invariably withstand extremes of tempera¬ 
ture better than other varieties, and for first position 1 would place the Berk¬ 
shire cross first, ihe Essex second, and Poland China third; and my advice to 
farmers about to start pig-breeding for general purposes is to select a few good 
roomy lengthy sows of any grade, and put them to a ^ 00 ^ pure-bred Berkshire 
boar. Some breeders say it is a mistake to cross, and whatever you do keep 
them pure. My experience, however, is that for general purposes the cross is 
superior to the pure bred. 

It is necessary, however, to have clear and definite ideas on this subject. 
We must know what we are talking about, and we must know what we want, 
and why we want it. If we want pigs to take prizes at agricultural shows, that 
is one thing (then by all means raise pure breas); but if we want pigs that are 
healthy, hardy,* vigorous, and that are to some extent capable i.f taking care of 
themselves, and which at the same time will grow rapidly, fatten easily, and 
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produce a large amount of ham, bacon, and lard in proportion to the food con¬ 
sumed, that is another thing/’ then I say the grades will fulfil this better than 
the pure breds. As 1 have previously stated, they are hardier, healthier, more 
vigorous, better mothers, and ha^e large litters. 

I do not, however, wish it to be understood that no farmers should breed 
pure breds. Far from it. Without pure-bred pigs we cannot have grades ; 
but the breeding of pure pedigree pigs requires more care, skill, judgment, and 
experience than many farmers can afford to bestow on them ; therefore the 
breeding of pure-bred j)igs can safely be left to those who have the means, 
accommodation, skill, and judgment for such work. 

I remember that there used to be an old saying “ that pigs were either gold 
or copper, but never silver.” This sentemee tolerably indicate.s one of the 
difficulties which pig breeders have had to meet wdth in these colonies during 
the lust few years. It lies in the very great fluctuations which occur in the 
saleable character of swine. It very often occurs they are either in great 
demand and scarce, or else there is quite a glut. Let any circumstance arise 
causing much demand and higli prices for corn and roots, and then })igs, in 
dealer’s lingo, can “hardly be given away.” On the other hand, when* corn 
and vegetables are very cheap the demand for pigs immediately becomes brisk 
and prices high. Those who have been breeding pigs in the past have found 
such variations continually recurring, and this has no doubt to a large extent 
kept many farmers from going more largely into the business. lam, however, 
of opinion that such variations will seldom happen in the near future, wdien 
once the frozen meat trade gets fairly established ; and with our facilities for 
transportation, and the ease with which pork can be cured and shipped to any 
pari of the w^orld, it will be found to be one of the most profitable products for 
export, especially for pigs of good quality, weighing from l‘201bs. to IGCfibs. 
liy this means a steady demand will be created, and w'ill do much to advance 
the agricultural interests of the colonics. 

With our mild comparatively temperate climate pigs can he more profitably 
kept in many parts of these colonies than in any other part of the world : but 
to bring about this one thing is necessaiy, viz., to so arrange the keeping and 
feeding of pigs as to be able to realise a maximum of profitable results from a 
minimum of expenditure, and to have things so managed as to be abh' to feed 
and attend properly to their w^ants without the cmploynumt of much labor. 

To produce pork at a j)rofit, it must be a recognised fact that the pig is a 
grazing animal. This is one of the great secrets of success in profitable pig¬ 
keeping. If the keeping of pigs entails a large outlay of money for food and 
attendance they become an expensive luxury; therefore I would impress ()n 
those who wish to keep pigs profitably that they must buy as little as possible, 
must have as few whims as possible, and must be content to turn to good 
account everything that is on hand, or that may be nearest to hand. 

Farmers who breed and rear pigs (and no farmer should be without some) 
should therefore provide paddocks, laid down with lucerne or clover, as a run, 
convenient to the homestead. The advantage of having them convenient is 
that if it is a dairy farm the whey or separated milk can be run in pipes from 
the dairy to the pig paddock, thus saving the expense of cartage. The area 
of the paddocks can be made according to ihe numl)er of pigs intended to be 
kept, and several small paddocks will be found much better than one large one. 
By having several paddocks, the different classes of pigs can be kept separate; 
it is a very unsatisfactory way to keep all classes together. In the spring 
and summer months it is seldom the dry sows or stores require any extra feed, 
while it may be desirable to feed the weaners ; and, by having separate pad- 
docks, this cm easily be accomplished. 

Shelter, of course, must be provided alike from the excessive heat of the sun 
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and the cold wet weather in winter. This shelter-shed need not be an expen¬ 
sive building—round posts, with saplings for joists, and the roof composed of 
straw, topped well up, and thatched. 

Water must also be provided. The importance of a constant supply of good 
water cannot be over-estimated ; therefore, where convenient, water should be 
laid on to water-troughs, or the paddock should enclose a small portion of a 
running stream. In no case should a swamp or marsh be included in a pig 
])addock. Where pigs have access to such places there is always a large per- 
(»entage of deaths from lung and other diseases. 

Sties must ,be provided for housing the breeding sows while they have 
litters. Expensive buildings are unnecessary for economical pig-keeping ; and, 
where timber is plentiful, good sties, with bark roofs, can be built at about 
40 h. each. In selecting the site for sties, a high and dry foundation is 
essential, so that the liquid from the pens will rapidly drain away ; and a wann 
aspect is absolutely indispensable. 

The SOW', when about to liave pigs, should be put in her sty at least a week 
in advance, so that she shall become quiet and accustomed to the pen. 

'riio peiiod of gestation in tlie sow' is sixteen weeks, and the young pigs can 
be w't*aned in from six to eight weeks, according to the condition of the sow. 
A good mother generally gets very thin, and it is well not to allow the pigs to 
remain too long on her. A sow will generally take the hog tlie fifth day after 
w'(*aniTig the pigs. Some breeders state that a sow w^ill mate with the hog a few 
hours after farrowing; bat during all my experience I have never known such 
to be the ease. It is a good plan to keep sows from overhdng her young by 
fixing a round sapling round her stye 9in, from the floor, and Gin. from the 
wall; this protects them from being crushed when the mother lies down. 
Some SOW'S cat tiieir young, and wdien such is the case the most profitable plan, 
as a rule, is to turn them into bacon as soon as possible. 

The male ])igs should be castrated when a month or five weeks old, so as to 
he tliorouglily veeovi*rcd before they are weaned. 

The Feeding of Pigs. 

As 1 hav€i previously stated, to produce pork at a profit, it must be a recog¬ 
nised fact that during the growth of a pig it must be treated as a grazing 
animal, and the outlay for feeding and attendance, if proper paddocks are 
provided, will be a small item. 

The most important time a pig requires attention and feeding is when newly 
weaned for a few weeks, so as to keep them growing rapidly from that on until 
they are required to be topped up for bacon. If a good run is provided for 
them they will require little attention. 

The system adopted in many parts of New South Wales, where maize is 
largely grown for fattening pigs, is to turn the pigs at large into the crop ; and 
by adopting this method pigs can undoubtedly be fattened as cheaply as in any 
other part of the world. The pigs will harvest the grain cleaner and cheaper 
than by any other process. In ^uth Australia, and other parts of Australia, 
where maize cannot be profitably grown, the same system could be adopted 
with regard to crops of peas, barley, or wheat. 

The statement that so many pounds of maize, barley, wheat, or peas will 
produce so many pounds of pork is plausible in theory, and strictly correct in 
a sense, but it does not always work out in practice all the same. It will only 
do so under certain conditions. Dry grain of any sort, fed alone, will not 
produce the best results, and the steaming dr boiling of grain entails too much 
labor and expense when prices are low, e^eciallv if a large number of pigs are 
intended to be fattened; therefore the most profitable system is to turn the pigs 
at large into the grain crop, and, during the time they are feeding'on the dry 
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grain, to allow, them some melons, pumpkins, mangolds, or other roots, and 
they will he found 1 o increase in flesh rapidly, and the flesh will be of a more 
healthy and better description—the meat being of a firm, streaky nature, so 
much appreciated by all lovers of a slice of bacon. The public of the Australian 
colonies, as a rule, do not care for too much fat; the object, therefore, should 
be to produce meat that will he appreciated by the majority of the people. If 
the above system is carried out in the fattening of pigs, and they are not 
allowed any pumpkins, melons, or roots, or other green food for one week 
previous to killing, not only will it be found a profibible undertaking, but the 
produce will be of the highest quality. ' 

Bacon-Curing: under the Factory System. 

Like the dairying industry in latter years, the manufacture of bacon and 
hams has undergone great changes. The old expensive system of dry-salting 
has been almost entirely superseded by the less expensive method of curing with 
pickle in tanks. This method is not only less expensive, but it is the safest 
and most profitable for the climate of the Australian colonies. 

There is at the present t»me a new process coming into vogue, which is 
attracting considerjihlc attention amongst bacon-curers. The process is called 
the “ mild cure.” The discoverer of the new process of curing was, it appears, 
an eminent chemist—the late Mr. William Oake. of Ulster. In an experiment 
it is said he discovered that the antiseptic properties of salt were to ho found 
apart from chloride of sodium (salt), and that the obnoxious effects of dissolving 
the albumen in the cu»ing process could, therefore, he avoided. This is 
supposed to be the key to the new^ system of curing. By the new pro¬ 
cess of treatment it is said that the ba^on and hams, although thoroughly 
cured with the very essence of salt, still retain all the albumen originally in 
the meat, and yet do not taste salty to the palate. By the new process the 
lean of the cured bacon remains soft and juicy, and natural in color; and the 
best proof of the value of the system is in the fact that where the mild euro 
has been adopted the bacon and hams will keep for any length of time in any 
climate. A great deal of labor, it is said, is saved by the new process, while 
the article put on the market is declared to be much superior in taste and flavor 
and quality to bacon cured on the old system. 

Whatever may become of the new process, whether a success or not, it is 
certain that the time has now gone past for farmers to kill and cure for sale 
their own pigs to best advantage. The trade now requires an article well got 
up and of uniform quality to bring the highest prices, and as a rule farmers 
have not the convenience for such work, and therefore are unable to compete 
against factories where they have all the latest appliances. It is therefore 
advisable for farmers either to co-operate and build a‘factory, or to sell their 
pigs to some individual or company in the trade. 

A factory with a capacity for working from 120 to 150 pigs per week, with 
refrigerating room and all machinery required, can be erected for about £1,000, 
and pigs of an average weight of 125ib8. can be killed, cured, smoked, and 
made ready for placing on the market at a cost of 48. per head. In these times 
of keen competition and low prices, to make bacon-cuiing a profitable industry 
no bacon should be held longer than from six weeks to two months, and hams 
from three to four months—the longer it is held the more weight it loses> and 
very often does not improve in quality. 

The following is the system adopted in curing bacon with pickle. It is 
necessary to have a number of tanks, either built of brick and cement, slate, or 
wood. If timber is the most easily got, 2iin. planks well put together will 
answer. These tanks, if made 5ft. square by 40in. deep, will hold fifty ordinary 
sized pigs. Tanks suflioient for one week’n killing, with one spare tank Iw 
turning over the bacon, will be required. 
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Pigs that are to be killed should be kept without food for twelve or fourteen 
hours, and during that time should be yarded up adjoining the** slaughter¬ 
house. In no case should pigs be driven or heated in any way just prior to 
killing. From the yards to the killing pen a small race can be made, where 
from six to eight at a time can be run in and killed; and the best method of 
killing is to stun the pig by a smart blow on the forehead, halfway between the 
eyes and the top of the head, with a hammer or similar weapon; then, before 
the pig can smuggle, turn him square on his back, place a foot on each side of 
the head, facing the animal, holding the head down to the door by placing the 
left hand on the snout. Now place the point of the knife on the animars throat, 
at the same time looking over the carcass and pushing the knife in a straight 
line in the direction of the root of the tail. If you do not stick just right the 
lirst time, you will see why when the pig is opened. A little observation will 
enable you to become an expert pig sticker. 



Tlie killing pen should be raLsed from the ground about 2ft. din., and the 
door allowed about 2in. fall. The blood will then dow all into one corner, 
whore a receptacle can be placed underneath, and the blood all saved and used 
or sold for manure. From the door of the killing pen the pigs can be drawn 
easily into the scalding vat, which should be placed adjoining the killing pen. 
A good size for the scalding vat is 6ft. long, 4ft, wide, and 2ft. Gin. high, and 
if a steam pipe is laid on from the boiler into the scalding vat the water can 
alvvays l>c kept at a regular temperature—the best heat for scalding is 
Adjoining the scalding vat should be placed another vat of simihir dimensions 
for cold water. After the pig is scraped it should be dropped into the vat of 
cold water, which will cleanse and cool the carcass and get the final scrape 
before being drawn up by the gamble on to the aerial tram, where the internals 
are removed and the backbone cut out, and then run into the factory, where 
they are allowed to haug till the follo wing morning, when they are cut u[) into 
ditches or full sides, according to the size of the pigs. 

As the carcasses are cut up the portions are laid on the floor of the fact<>ry 
(which should be made of concrete or flagged), flesh uppermost, and lightly 
powdered over with saltpetre, so as to drain off any blood. It can then be 
placed in the tanks for salting in the following manner:—Sprinkle the bottom 
of the tank with salt, then put in a layer of sides or flitches, sprinkle saltpetre 
over them lightly, and then salt and sugar. The next layer of sides or flitches 
is put in crosswise, and served in the same way, and so on until the tank is 
fuU. Then place a lid to fit inside the tank (inch bittens 3in. apart will do); 
fix an upright on top of the lid to keep the bacon from rising when putting in 
the pickle. The pickle to be made as follows;—^To every lOlbs. of salt add 
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81bs* of dark-brown mgdv, lib. of spice, and Jib. of sal-prunella. Make it 
strong enough to float an egg ; let it settle for some time, then skim, and it is 
ready to go on to the meat. 

At the end of forty-eight hours turn the meat over into another tank, taking care 
to put the sides that were on top in the bottom of next tank, treating it as regards 
saltpetre, salt, and sugar exactly the same as at first, and using the same pickle. 
It can then remain until the seventh day from when first put in. It can then be 
taken out, and stacked on the floor of the factory, putting some salt between 
each layer, but do not stack higher than four sides deep, until it has been on 
the floor for some days, when it should be turned over, and stacked higher 
each time until the fourth week from the day it went into the tanks; the bacon 
will then be cured. 

The bacon can then be placed in tanks containing cold water, and allowed 
to soak all night. Wash well with a brush, then hang up to dry, and when 
projierly dry it can be trimmed and smoked. 

As hams require slightly different treatment from the bacon, separate tanks 
are required. Before placing the hams in the tank rub over the face of each 
one a thin layer of brown sugar. When the first layer is placed in the tank 
sprinkle over with saltpetre and salt, same as with the bicon, treating the 
balance the same as at first until the tank is full. Make the pickle same as 
for bacon, and leave the hams same time in tanks. Alwa\s letiiin tiie same 
pickle for the hams, and in no case use the bacon pickle for liaiiis. 'Ihe same 
pickle can be used for many years—the older the better; it only requires, 
when it becomes somewhat muddy, to be boiled and clarified. 1 fiave seen 
pickle which had been used in one factory for sixteen years, and that factory 
produces some of the best bacon and hams in Australia. 

Smoking Bacon and Hams. 

The smokehouse should be built according to the intended output of bacon 
and hams, and the walls of the building should not be less than 12ft. liigh. 
One of the principal things in smoking bacon is to have the smoke as cool as 
possible before coming into contact with the bacon, and to assist this it is well 
to put a floor 6ft. Gin. or 7ft. from the gi’ound, just allowing a slight opening 
between the flooring boards to allow the smoke to make its way up to where 
the bacon is hung. The flitches or hams should be hung as close together as 
not to touch, so as to allow the smoke to penetrate every portion. A small 
slide can be put in the gable of the smokehouse to regulate the smoke as 
required. A place should be made in the centre of the floor, say 6t’t. by 3ft., 
where the sawdust is placed, ibis is lighted, and if the door is kept closed 
there will be, no flame, but the sawdust will smoulder and cause a great 
quantity of smoke. From twenty-four to forty-eight hours will suffice to 
properly smoke the bacon if the weather is suitable, after which it may be 
packed and forwarded to market. 

Where teatree (Melaleuca) is obtainable it is excellent for smoking; it 
imparts a flavor to the bacon which is much appreciated by many |>eople. 

Mild-cuee Bacon. —In all of the large cities of Britain and the European 
continent the public demand is for mild-cure bacon. The system of cure is 
very simple and perfect, but requires expenditure of at least 1,000 on the 
plant for carrying it out. By this process the albumen of the moat is retained 
and is not coagulated, so that the bacon is devoid of excessive salt, is by no 
means hard or dry, and there is no loss of weight in the curing. A factory 
costing £2,000 to construct could easily cure 400 pigs per day. The process 
takes about a month to complete, but after the first day .there is no further 
labor involved. 
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POTATOES. 

An intercKting report has been issued by the Texas Experiment Station on 
trials with potatoes. The ditfereni varieties were planted in 50ft. rows, there 
being 3ft, 6in, between the rows and I4m. between the setts, which were cut 
to two eyes, “ seed ends^’ being rejected. The drills were 4in. deep, and the 
setts were covered by means of a broad sweep run once between the rows, 
which operation left a ridge above each row. These ridges were left until the 
})lants began to show, when a light harrow was run over the ground to pull the 
ridges down somewhat and kill any weeds. Shallow cultivation after each rain 
was given up till blooming time. 

Fifty varieties were tested, most of them being unknowm to South Australia. 
Euily l^uritan, Early Ohio, and Bliss’ Triumph yielded at the rates of 
295Abush., 277Jbiish., and 27oJhush. of large j)otatoes per acre respectively, 
while lOarly Uose, Beauty of Hebron, and White Elephant yielded at rate 
of 21 74 *bush., KiObush., and 1324bush. respectively. Bliss’ Triumph is 
described as a large round smooth tuber of light-red color, a good keeper, 
early, and the most jiopular variety in the South. Early Ohio is large, round 
to oblong, dull white in color, a good keeper, early, and an excellent variety 
lot spring crop. Early Puritan is only medium early, wdth smooth, oblong 
white tubers. 

V'aiioiis fertiliser tests were conducted. The best yield was obtained from 
the use of dUOlbs. bone black mixed with 2001 bs. pota.ssiuni sulphate per acre, 
the yield of Triumph variety with this mixture being equal to 3b3bush, per 
acie, the net profit from the use of the fertiliser being $35 per acre, about £7, 
hut 300lbs. of bone black gave an equal amount of profit; 160lbs. potassium 
mill late gave a profit of $33. In every case in which nitrate of soda was used 
the crop was actually less than where no fertiliser was applied. I'hc wTiter 
of the report states that generally sandy loams are deficient in potash and 
heavy clay soils in phosphoric acid, and that if the grjwer has plenty of 
wood ashes or barnyard manure it will not pay him to invest largely in 
conmiercual fertilisers at present high prices. In arriving at the protit or loss 
the potatoes are valued at 50 cents a bushel \^say 2s.J. Bone black cost 414, 
muriate of potash £10, sulphate of potash £11, and nitrate of soda £12 10s. 
per ton. 

Experiments in storing the tubers were also undertaken. Treating wdth 
Bordeaux mixture, slacked lime, immersion for fifteen minutes and one hour in 
a 2 per cent, solution of sulphuric acid,and lime and sulphur sprinkled over the 
tubers did not give satisfactory results when tested on a small scale. 1 ubers 
in barrels of dry sand soon rotted; tubers put 2ft. under the soil and covered 
with 1ft. of earth, tiling to give ventilation being run through the centre, all 
rotted in six weeks ; spread on the ground in partial shade and covered witli 
2 in. layer of hay, which was kept moist by sprinkling occasionally with water, 
the tubers kept fairly well until October, fully 50 per cent, being quite sound. 
Some were not dug, but lelt in the ground, more earth being turned on the 
rows. Some tubers kept in good condition until February of the following 
year, full^ 60 per cent, being sound in September, 

To grow a second crop the tubers should be allowed to ripen tUorouglily 
beffore they are dug. Then spread them out in the sunlight for a few days 
until they assume a slightly green color; afterwards spread them on the 
ground in the shade, cover with straw, and keep damp. In two or three weeks 
the early varieties will show signs of growth, when they are ready for plauting. 
Best results were obtained from large tubers out to two eyes and planted 
immediately alter cutting. 
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THE VINEYARD. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOR MAY. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry}^ 

By Arthue J. Perkins, Government Viticulturist. 

The eccentricities of the season are beginning to tell on vines in our drier 
localities. In many instances drought and heat combined to make them shed 
their leaves at an extremely early period of the year—February and March ; 
in fact, the leaves fell before the wood had time to ripen, and the straggly, 
denuded green shoots went far to disgust the^ enterprising pioneers in vine¬ 
growing in the drier districts. The early April rains, followed on by com¬ 
paratively warm weather, in the day time at all events, have brought about a 
reaction, which can hardly be looked upon with favor. New leaves and shoots 
are rapidly developing, and many sore-tried vineyards are assuming the tender 
tints of the spring garb. Were it possible to imagine that these leaves could 
reach full development without being destroyed by early winter frosts, of which 
we have been having a taste lately, it is more than probable that by building 
up new reserve material and helping to ripen the wood their unseasonable 
appearance would be of some benefit to the plants. In the majorit} of cases, 
however, they will be shrivelled up by the first frosts, and the tender tissues of 
the unripened wood will suffer more than if this reawakening of vegetation had 
not taken place. 

The above, however, is only by way of introduction. It is necessry that 
growers should be brought to understand that during the past season vines have 
in reality suffered severely, not only in their fruit, but in their growth and 
development, and that during some seasons to come the effect of their sufferings 
will be expressed by weakness and inability to carry to perfection the heavy 
crops they may see fit to set. It need not therefore bo urged that anything 
that can be done to mitigate the evil should be attempted by the 
careful and intelligent gi-ower. And here let me say that under our conditions 
it is during the winter season that the grower can best help along his weakened 
vines. There are two antidotes to drought and weakness, and these are good 
winter cultivation and manures. 

Amongst the majority of South Australian growers it is the unfortunate and 
erroneous practice to defer the first cultivation of the soil until September. The 
reasons for this practice are obvious, if not convincing. Plough early and the 
weeds will grow vigorously, and you are then compelled to plough a second 
time; plough late and you are spared the expense of a second ploughing! It 
would be extremely unfortunate if we had no weeds, as I am afraid that if that 
were the case many growers would give up the tillage of the soil altogether. 

Now, what are the advantages of early ploughing in a dry country ? The 
answer appears to me obvious enough. From the spring forward the soil of a 
vineyard has been tramped down and become more or less consolidated, even 
constant shallow scarifyings contributing their share to this work. In conse • 
quence of this the winter rains that fall on untilled soils either run away or lie 
on the surface and disappear under the influence of evaporation. Were the soil 
opened out to a good depth the fertilising moisture would penetrate readily into 
the lower depths of the soil, where it becomes of immestsurable value during 
hot, dry summers. 

But, more than that, winter cultivation has other important objects. It aerates 
the soil, allowing the oxj gen of the air to act upon its various constituents, 
rendering thein more readily available as plant-iood; to promote the develop¬ 
ment of the soil bacteria, which carry on a similarly useful work. .From this 
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point of view the larger the surface of soil exposed to the action of the air the 
better, and I would therefore always recommend that the winter ploughing be 
given on a good deep furrow, not less than 6in. 

To sum up, the sooner the winter ploughing is started the better, and let it 
be complete and thorough. Between trellised vines a few furrows can always 
be opened out before the vines are pruned. This practice is therefore recom¬ 
mended as worthy of adoption. 

And then vines might be manured, and must be manured if they have made 
poor growth. Manuring should in reality be adopted as an annual practice, as 
is the case in the more advanced south of F’raiice districts ; but there are cases 
w'here it imposes itself upon the careful grower as an imperative necessity, and 
this is the case when plants have suffered considerably. The question of the 
kinds of manures to be used will vary considerably with soils and districts. It 
may, however, be stated in general that nitrogenous manures, such as nitrate of 
soda, sulphate of ammonia, &c., stimulate growth, and are therefore specially 
adapted to weak plants; that potassic manures induce generally heavy fructi¬ 
fication, whilst pbosphatic manures are required in far lesser quantities than by 
other plants. Hidphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda, according to circum¬ 
stances, should be used at the rate of 2cwt8. to 4cwt8. per acre; sulphate of 
potash. 2cwts. to 4ewt8. ; kainil, dewts. to 6cwts.; and superphosphate about 
Icwt. The different manures, unless one has a special object in view, can be 
used separately or conjointly, and in the latter case the relative proportions 
would, of course, be reduced. 

Apply manures early in winter before first ploughing, spreading uniformly 
over the soil. 

AUSTRALIAN AND FRENCH WINES. 

A CoMPARfSON, BY E. BuRNEY YoUNG. 

The object of the following remarks is to examine the disparity which exists 
between the wines of Australia and those of European growth, either from the 
culture of the vine, the manufacture of the wine, or the methods of marketing, 
with a view to ascertain, not the excellence pertaining to Australian growths, 
but where they are susceptible of improvement. 

In point of climate Australia has certainly the advantage over most, if not 
all, of the vine-growing countries of Europe. In Australia there are no varia¬ 
tions during the maturing of the grape and the culminating vintage, such as 
occur, for instance, in France, where the climatic conditions are sometimes so 
unfavorable as to stamp the vintage of immense areas as very poor. On the other 
hand, centuries of experience have taught the French which are the best soils 
for certain classes of grapes. J'his remark may be allowed to stand, although 
it may not be wholly correct, because the question arises how far the original 
grapes have been modified by or adapted to the soil on which we see them 
to-day. The probable truth U that what we see to-day is the result of the 
two causes. There is, at any rate, a complete classification of the soils of 
France, and an experienced French rigneron would be able to say what 
class of vines would give the best results in certain districts; indeed, there 
are maps to show to within a few feet where one class of soil begins and the 
other ends. This valuable information Australia entirely lacks, and though 
in some cases the vinos may have been planted upon the soils best suited to 
the grapes they produce, it is quite certain that many have not. In ranee it 
ifiay be said-^no matter how the result has been amved at, whether by design 
Of natural selection—that the best soils and the best grapes to produce a cer¬ 
tain class of wine go hand-in-hand. There is much to be done, it must be 
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admitted, in Australia before we can arrive at this perfection. Of late years 
much has already been done which is in the highest degree creditable to our 
growers, and when some of the vineyards are older, and the soil has become 
mellower, magnificent wines will no doubt be produced. There is one ques¬ 
tion, howxwer, in connection with the selection of grapes which may very 
reasonably be raised, namely, the range of varieties which are grown in Aus¬ 
tralia. Though some excellent grapes are grown, such as the Cabernet and 
Shira/., for dry red wines, the choice is limited. There ai’e many excellent 
varieties grown in the Gironde and Burgundy districts which are practically, if 
not quite, unknown in Australia, as, for instance, the Merlot and the V^rdot, 
which ai*e universally used in the Gironde district, and others which are grown 
exclusively in the Bui’gundy districts. But the point does not altogether end 
here, for what proportion does Cabernet Sauvignon, for instance, the king, 
facile prmceps^ of red-wine grapes, bear to other varieties planted? The 
answer, I fear, will not be by any means so satisfactory as one could wish. The 
limit of choice of grapes may not perhaps be a very great drawback, as those 
we have produce wine of fine quality, and there are some vineyards, no doubt, 
where the best kinds may be found to bear a good proportion to the in¬ 
ferior ; but this is certainly not the general rule. The next point to cou- 
sider is the making and care of the wine. Methods in the colony have no 
doubt improved enormously of late years, but many of us iiave still much to 
Unini from the French. In the first place, not enough importance has 
ordinarily been paid to the right time to pick the grapes, upon >vhich so much 
depends. In cooler climates the grape may come to maturity for wine-making 
without practically ever becoming over-ripe, and may, so to speak, remain in a 
fit condition for wine-making for a much longer period than in a warmer 
climate, where the changes are very rapid. I he desideratum is to ascertain 
the exact quantity of acidity that is required to make a wine of fine quality - 
neither too much nor too little. It is most important to bear in mind in this 
connection that the bouquet and flavor of a wine are entirely derived from tlie 
ethers which are formed by a combination of the acids and the alcohol, a 
process which continues, and is in fact accelerated, after the wines arc bottled. 
Considerable judgment and experience are therefore required to detcnuinc the 
right moment to pick the grapes. In the matter of fermentation, good wunes 
have been made for centuries in certain countries, partly by reason of the 
climatic conditions at vintage being as a rule favorable, and not because any 
specially scientific methods have been adopted. But where, as is often the 
case in Australia, these conditions are not favorable, by reason of too great 
heat, artificial means must be found for regulating the temperatui e, in order to 
encourage the proper saccharine ferments and cheek the disease germs—a 
temperature which science approves generally at between to 80^' Fahr. In 
large cellars refrigerators might with great advantage and profit be adopted. 

In regard to the care of the wines, the management of a cellar is, as every 
cellarmau knows, composed of a thousand and one little matters, and too much 
emphasis cannot be laid upon the extreme care and attention which the French 
cellarmau bestows upon his wines; always careful that everything in his cellar 
is perfectly sweet and clean, and for ever watchful of his wines that no secon¬ 
dary fermentation takes place. An ideal standard for a wine of a Burgundy 
character is a wir^e which has not too much acidity, is smooth and soft, without 
having any perceptible sweetness, yet does not taste dry, and, moreover, is not 
too alcoholic. To be more exact, the following is an analysis of a South Aus¬ 
tralian wine which has been very highly spoken of by some of the best judges 
in the London wine trade, and is appreciated by consumers who know a good 
wine:—Alcohol, 22 per cent, proof; fixed acid, 0*4 deg., volatile acid, 0*08 
deg. (mere trace); sugar, 0*14 deg, (very small); tannin after fining, 0*12 deg^; 
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mineral matter, partly oxide of iron, 0*25 deg. A wine can only arrive at this 
state after maturity, during which the superfluous acids and other matters, 
such as the alkaline salts, are deposited. Hence, unless the wines are matured 
before bottling, these deposits will continue in the bottles, carrying with them 
some of the coloring matter. To make such a wine as above described, all 
these matters are of paramount importance, namely ;—(«) Good gi-apes pl<<nted 
on suitable soils ; (b) the right time to pick the grapes ; (e) good fermentation 
at the proper temperature, 70 deg. to 80 deg. Fahr.; (^d) good cellai’s in which 
to mature them; (e) constant attention and careful handling. These conditions 
the French either do not require to study, as they arc natural; or, where 
wanting, they arc supplied. The French grower seldom matures his wine 
himself. As soon as the fermentation has ceased he sells to the mcrchiint, who 
j)re 2 >ares the wine for the market, and the latter has taken good care to provide 
himself with adequate, and in many cases princely, premises for the purpose, 
as witness the magnificent cellars at Bordeaux, Kheims, and elsewhere. 

1 proiK>se now to examine what ground of complaint there is upon the part 
of the growers that their vintages have not received the l)cst attention after 
they have left their liands. In the generality of instances a good case no 
doubt may be made out for the growers. Their wines certainly have not 
received the same care which is bestowed upon French wines, either on the 
part of tlic merchant or upon that of the consuming public. Australian wines 
all through the chapter are, so to speak, bottled to-day and drunk to-morrow, 
wheieus foreign wines, on the contrary, are scarcely ever ])iit into consumption 
until they have received a certain bottle age. Forts are invariably laid down 
lor years before being })ut on the market. A merchant rectmtly told me tliat 
he had an order for a dozen of Australian wine of a certain brand, that he 
sent to the bottlers for it, and that his man had to wait while the wine was 
being bottled! 

It IS true that the consumer does not nowadays lay down his wine to the same 
extent as used to be the custom, but many do so still; and, in any case, the 
wholesale merchant, and often the shipper, liolds considerable bottled stocks, 
which have more or less maturity, in bottle. In luigland there are practically no 
stocks of Australian wine in bottle. 

'I hcu, again, Australian wines are very largely sold by grocers, who usually 
have no sufficient storage for wine, and the consequence is they are subjected 
to injurious temperatures. So far as regards those who buy their wines from 
the grocer, this is not an unmixed evil, as Australian wines would probably 
suffer to a less extent than French from this class of maltreatment, and it is 
])robably one reason why they are popular with the grocers. But in a general 
comparison of the merits of Australian and foreign wines, the verdict being that 
of the general public, who arc in blissful ignorance of the history and career of 
what they consume, the lack of proper treatment would tell against them, 
because the public have far greater opportunities of tasting foreign wines that 
have been properly handled. 

The management of the South Australian Government Dep6t has lost no 
opportunity of impressing upon merchants the importance of giving the wdnes 
a better chance than they have done hitherto, and in somcj instances with 
marked success ; there are merchants who can now show|JAustralian wines with 
a good bottle “ smack,’’ and the intrinsic value of these wines is nearly double 
the value of what it was when they were bottled. Certainly there are manv 
European wines of inferior quality which arc said at double the selling price of 
these wines, as actual comparisons have shown, both in reds andj whites. But 
the wines mmt be matured before any attempt is made to lay them down in 
bottle, otherwise the result will be disastrous, and after twelve months they 
would probably have to be disgorged. 
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In conclusion, it is fair to assume that, if our wines are made and handled 
upon sound principles, which the intelligence of the growers is fully equal to, 
and with the line natural advantages with which the colony is blessed, they will 
not want for a market, and it should “ warm .our heai'ts with proud desire of 
bold-faced victory/^ 


THE SELECTION AND PLANTING OF FRUIT 

TREES. 

CoMriLKD IJY George Quinn, Inspectok of Fruhv 

Land intended for planting should bo thoroughly prepared some time before¬ 
hand, and if it be virgin scrub or forest land a crop of cereals or vegetables 
should be taken off before planting fruit trees. 

Heavy clay soils are not the most suitable for fruit trees, but should such 
be used provision must be made for under drainage. In all cases the land 
should be broken up thoroughly, keeping the subsoil in its natural position. 
In large plantations this is best done by a strong subsoil plough following in 
the ordinary turning plough*s furrow, thus breaking the soil to about 18in. or 
20in. deep. Soils that are saturated and boggy in winter in spite of draining 
should not be planted. Frosts are usually more severe and late in low-lying 
flats ; consequently these should be avoided as far as practicable, and gentle 
undulations or hillside slopes be chosen. 

Peach, apricot, cherry, and all the citrus fruits do not thrive in cold saturated 
soils, but require well-drained situations. Plums will put up with more 
moisture in the soil than any other fruits. Pears and quinces may be said to 
come next, while apples producing fruits of a long-keeping character should 
not be grown in very damp situation.s. 

In nearly every locality a windbreak is necessary, and if it be at all possible 
a good belt of trees—^not a couple of rows—should be planted ; or if natural 
timber be present, a strip, say of two or three chains wide, should be retained 
on the sides exposed to cold, cutting, or hot, withering winds. In many places 
the soil is limited, and paling or galvanized-iron fences may be put up, close to 
which, on the inside, rows of almonds or loquats should be planted, as they will 
pay for the space they occupy and give shelter as well. Barrels or sugar baskets 
arc not good protectors, as they tend to “ draw ** the growths up in a weakly 
condition. 

The ultimate dimensions of the trees should be considered in connection 
with the soil and other conditions when planting, as in rich soils the trees will 
grow strongly and spread over a much wiaer area than in those of a poor quality. 
For the convenience of working the trees should be planted on the “ square ** 
principle. They are then equidistant from each other, and a free passage of 
light and air is assured. 

About 20ft. apart can be taken as a suitable distance to plant apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, peaches, apricots, oranges, and lemons on the average soils of 
South Australia, but in richer soils greater spaces are necessary unless the trees 
are sharply pruned. At 20ft. apart about 108 trees can be set out on an acre; at 
24ft., seventy-five trees; and at 30ft., forty-eight trees. In small home gardens, 
where space is limited, trees may be set at 16(1., or even iess^ but they require 
sharp pruning to keep them within bounds. 

The season for the autumn planting of citrus trees is too far advanced now, 
and it is therefore advisable to stay operations until the early spring. Deciduous 
trees should be got in without delay. They should be purchased from a 
reliable nurseryman who has a reputation and trade to lose if he defrauds the 
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purchaser in respect to the accuracy of names, stocks used, kc. In selecting 
the Tarious trees, see that the plums are worked on myrobalan stocl^s, not on 
common plum seedling or suckers. Pears should be on pear seedling stocks, 
and apples should be double worked or worked on growths from blight-proof 
roots not less than 6in ahove the surface oj the ground. The reason for this 
is that trees worked lower are apt, if covered by soil or mulch as high as the 
union, to send out adventitious roots and thus discard the original blight-proof 
roots. The apricot is bf st on apricot roots, and peach upon peach, but at the 
Fame time, in veiy dry soils, apricots may be put on almonds, and peaches 
upon plums for ver) ^^et cold localities, but neither can be claimed ns a com¬ 
mercial success. 

PiVery precaution against the introduction of pests should be taken, and if 
the trees on arrival at the orchard could be completely submerged in a strong 
solution of tobacco and soap mixture for about fifteen minutes much vermin 
would be avoided, Cilrus trees could be treated with strong resin wash to 
destroy scale insects. 

In selecting trees, do not be misled by tbeir sizes, as a medium sized, stout, 
clean barked tree is alw^ays more satisfactory than a skyscraper. A tree com¬ 
posed of one straight clean stem is desirable, as then the grower can cut the 
stems to a suitable length and form the trunk in keeping with requirements. 
About “ knee high is a good useful length to sever the stem to frame a sturdy 
weight-resisting tree. If the tree has been framed, select about three strong, 
film branches that radiate at equal degrees from the stem with about 4in. to 
fiin. between each other and retain these as the main arms. These should be 
cut back to about two or three good buds. This wdll avoid the fonnation of 
weakly forks, as the arm junctions swell with growth. The roots of the young 
trees should receive attention. If the frees have been out of the soil for a few 
hours prettj well all the fibrous roots will perish ; consequently under such 
conditions they should be thinned out carefully. All broken roots should be 
cleanly severed above the bruise and the cut should be made beneath or on the 
under side of the root. 

It is sometimes necessary to])iit a stake to support young newly-planted trees, 
but this is not absolutely needful, and may be dispensed wnth in nicely-sheltered 
])(jsitions. If stakes are used, care should betaken to avoid mutilating the roots 
when driving them down. They should be on the side of the prevailing wind. 
On the whole, it may be fairly inferred that only a small proportion of the 
short-irunked sturdy trees of more recent plantings will require staking. 

There are other considerations, such as .suitable fencing, to keep out ground’ 
vermin, which must be properly attended to if the trees are to be a success. 

The following is a list of some of the most suitable trees for planting for 
commertnal purposes. Do not plant a large number of varieties, but confine 
your attention to a few of the best of each class. Take into consideration any 
advantages of closeness to markets or proved capabilities of the locality for pro¬ 
ducing the finest early, medium, or late fruits, and go straight for that particular 
object. A large collection may, during occasional years, yield the best retmn, 
hut the grower who finds what he can grow thoroughly well in his particular 
locality, and specialises on that, will come out top during a run of seasons: — 


APPLES. 

Eabit (for I^ocal Markets only).— Dessert: Mr. Gladstone, Early Margaret, 
Irish Peach, Devonshire Quarrenden, Ribston Pippin. Kitchn: Mobb's Royal, 
Lord Nelson^ Lord SuflBeld. 

Late (for Bkport and Keeping).—Cleopatra, Jonathan, London Pippin, 
Northern Spy, Rome, Beauty, Strawberry Pippin, I)unn\« Seedling, Stone 
Pippin, Buncombe. 
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Should the intendinp^ planter be aware that some of the above will not thrive 
under his peculiar conditions from the following supplementary list others 
could be selected of good quality :—Dumelow’s Seedling, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Adams’ Pearmain, Esopus Spit/.enburgh, Calville Blanche, Cornish Aromatic, 
New Town Pippin, Pomme de Niegc, Shockley, Scarlet Nonpareil, Winter (or 
Scarlet) Pearmain. 

This may appear a formidable list, and a contradiction to the above advice re 
selecting only a few, but it must be distinctly undei stood that probably in no 
locality in this colony can more than a dozen of the sorts named herein 1)0 
brought to the highest state of excellence. 

PEARS, 

Eably (for Local Markets only).—Citron dt^s Carmes, Jargonelle, Doyenne 
D’Kte, Williams’ Bon Chretien (known here as Duchess). 

Mii)-skason (Local Market).— Poire du Berriuys, Beurre Capiaumont, Beurre 
Diel, Durondcau. Flemish Beauty, Gansell’s Bergamot, Marie Louise (shy 
bearer), Doyenne du Cornice. 

WiNTEK (Keeping or Export).— GlouMoreeau (known here as late Duchess', 
LTneonnue, Josephine de Malines, Madame (’ole. Vicar of Winkfield (known 
also here as Napoleon), Wirttcr Nelis (shy bearer), Uvcdale’s St, Germain, 
Swan Egg, C’atillac. 

APRICOTS. 

Early. —Oullin’s Early Peach (improved), Newcastle P^iarly, lied Masculine, 
Shipley’s Blenheim 

Medium and Late —Moorpark,Hemskirke, Royal, (’ampbedHieldStMuiling. 

CHERRIES. 

Early Puiqile Guigne, p^aily 'Pwyford, Biggareau Napoleon, Waterloo, St. 
Margarets. 

NECTARIiVES. 

Early, —Hunt’s TWny, Klruge, Irrewaira, 

Medium.— Shorlatids’s Tawny, Balgownn. 

Late.— Victoiia, Stanwdek. 

PEA CHE'*, 

Early Market. — Desaert: Briggs’ Red May, Amsden’s June, Alexander’s 
Early, Early Kivi rs, Early Silver, Ilales’ PiUrly, Heatricc. 

Mid-season. — Dessett: Royal George, Pkiily Crawford, Noblesse. 

After Mid-season (Dessert, Drying or Canning).—Sea Eagle, Comet, Sal- 
way, Lady Palmerston, Muir, P'oster, PRberta, Orange Cling (Nicol’s), Lemtm 
Cling. 

PLUMS. 

Early (for Local Markets).—Rivers’ Early Prolific, Early New Orleans, 
Green Gage, Angelina Burdett. 

MID-SEASON (Dessert and Preserving).*—Kirk’s, Reine Victoria, Prince 
Englebert, Washington. 

liATE (Drying, Dessert, or Preserving.—Ickworth Imperatrice, Coe’s Golden 
Drop, P'cllemherg, Egg Plum (yellow), French Prune, Pond’s Seedling, 
JefFcrsons, Belle de Septembre, (^e’s Late Red, Reine Claud du Bavay. 

Of the comparatively new Japanese Plums, Simoni, Kelsey, Satsuma, General 
Saigo, Bohtan, Golden Heart, have all been found to bear freely and their fruits 
dry fairly well. 


WiNDjKREAK FOR Sea Coast. —The cluster pine (1^. pinaster) will grow in 
almost pure sand, right close to the sea, and grows very quickly. It produces 
Bordeaux turpentine. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR MAY. 

By GeorgK Quinn, Inspector of Fruit. 

The season for harvesting most of our fruit crops has passed, and the time 
arrived for attention to be given to planting young trees, cultivating the soil, 
and priming the deciduous varieties of fruit trees. 

In a separate article the former subject has been discussed and needs no 
further comment. The cultivation, which should begin at this time of the year, 
hijs a very important hearing upon the fruit trees in this dry climate. ITiere 
are not many orchards in this colony that are planted in positions which render 
the trees liable to injury by excessive moisture; consequently it is of the utmost 
importance that all the rain which falls upon the surface of the soil should be 
retained, and allowed to soak down as deeply and evenly as possible. 

There is no method at present known by w^hich this can be so thoroughly 
accomplished as by a good early ploughing. Formerly an advocate of shallow 
cultivation, 1 Imve, during the last few seasons, endeavored to closely watch 
the results of the* two methods as practised in this colony, and have come to the 
conclusion that deep and early ploughing is the most successful, and enables 
the* trees to hear u]) against drought much better. One of the aelvantage^s of 
curly pleiughing is that it causes the rain to soak in much more evenly over the 
surface* of the* orcliard, thus giving each tree its share. As a rule the tramp¬ 
ing elown of the surfae*e around the trees, which is occasioned during the fruit 
harvest, leaves a smoothene*el and almost impervious sloping door from which 
tlie %vater runs into the spaces he^tween the trees or to any lower spot. The 
ploughing which is given now she>uld throxy the soil away from the tree stems, so 
that if it becomes s,atiirated sufticiently to allow the water to run in the furrows 
it may he conducted along the rows instead of midway between them. There 
an* a few orchards in this colony planted in low-lying spots, where, if this rule 
lx* jirnotised, elamage to the roots through excessive cold and m'usture xvould 
ensue; consequently the op])osite course has to be pursued, and the soil jdoughed 
towards the stems, so that when completed the trees stand each on a mound, 
and a furrow drain runs midway hetxveen eacli row of trees, hut these instances 
are few indeed. 

There is not space in brief notes of this kind to enter fully into the subject 
of pruning fruit trees, hut one very important consideration may bti mentioned 
in conne<?tion with the hearing the past dry summer must have ujwn our 
pruning operations. Many of the different sorts of trees in the districts most 
seriously affected by drought have made scanty growth, and until the rains 
of a few weeks ago the formation of fruit buds seemed to be hopole.ssly 
checked, as the foliage began to fall from the trees; but the rain has had a 
wonderful effect upon the trees, and some hopes of a moderate percentage of 
developed fruit buds being now in view, the trees should be encouraged to hold 
their foliage as long as possible, so that the delayed buds may ripen. 

This assistance can best be given by refraining from pruning while the foliage 
adheres to the twigs; the buds will then get a complete share of the lingering 
vegetation until it finally ceases for the season. 

It will be noted that very little growth of new branches has been made by 
many trees, and, arguing generally, it may fairly be inferred that root-action 
has almost ceased, causing many of the smallei* sensitive fibres to perish. This 
is a had condition for trees to reach, and indicates a backward movement 
unless measures are taken to check the same. Where a light pruning is given 
much lateral growth^chiefiy fruit wood— will die back, and will have to be 
removed in the course of a couple of seasons, and at the same time growth at 
the points of leading shoots are checked, 'fhe only way to rectify matters where 
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these conditions prevail is to prune hard, recover the balance between roots and 
branches, and thus assist the trees to regain lost ground. 

'I'he present is a very good time to apply a dressing of a slowly-dissolving 
manure, such as bonedust, as the moisture in the ground during the winter 
renders a large poition of the manurial qualities available to the plants in 
spring, when vegetation begins, and a diain upon the plant-food of the soil 
eommences. 

The ties on budded stock should be examined, and where the buds have 
“ taken ” the binding may Ik? removed, but still refrain from cutting away the 
stock above the bud which has been inserted. Stones of peach and apricot 
should be put in as soon as possible, if a regular germination is desired. 

As the winter goes on, and the bark is softened by moisture, every oppor¬ 
tunity should be taken to scrape away the rough dead bark-from the stems of 
all apple, pear, and quince trees in gardens where the codlin moth has made 
its appearance. Such scrapings should be caught as they fall and burnt at once. 
All bandages must now be removed from the above-named trees, and be cither 
burnt or disinfected with sulphur fumes or boiling water, after which any that 
are sound should be preserved for next season. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR MAY. 

By George Quikn. 

The rain showeis and the mild sunshine having followed each other in 
regular succession during April, most early crops of vegetables are now making 
splendid progress. So are all kinds of weeds, and no time must be lost now in 
using[^the hoc freely before the weeds damage the crops by stealing their food 
and Clouding them out of a proper supply of sunlight and fresh air. Opinions 
differ on the types of hoes to use in a vegetable garden. My leanings and 
practices prejudice me in favor of the Dutch or “ push ** types in preference to 

chopping hoes. I he user of a Dutch hoc need not tread upon the ground 
after breaking it up, and this is vciy important, as the weeds lie loosely upon 
the surface and the sun and wind soon kills them, while a more complete aeration 
of the soil is accomplished. 

Where crops are in acti\c giowth a light top-dressing of such manures as 
sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate, and guano, sprinkled along the rows 
prior to hoeing, so that it is gently worked into the soil, will prove of great 
benefit. These very soluble manures are of the greatest benefit to vegeteble 
crops when several light dressings are given in this manner during the growing 
period, as the plants are in a fit condition to utilise practically the whole of the 
fertilising elements. Growing crops of turnips, swedes, carrots, parsnips, beets, 
lettuces, radishes, and spinach should be thinned carefully, and as far as the 
root crops are concerned the ultimate dimensions of the roots must be borne in 
mind when this work is in progress. 

Potato crops should be hoed now and mounded up. The old stems require 
to be cut away from asparagus beds, and the surfaces of these and rhubarb beds 
dressed with well-rotted manure. 

Transplantings of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, kohlrabi, celery, onions, 
beets, &c., may still be carried on vigorously* 

Paring the wet cold winter months peas and potatoes do not thrive, and 
frosts are apt to destroy the blooms of the former and tops of the latter; conse* 
quently sowings and plantings should be finished for eany crops. 

Sowings should still be made in seed beds of onion, leek, cabbage,. cauU-» 
flower, lettuce, beets. &c., and in the open continue sowing broad begns, carrots, 
parsnips, prickly spinach* 
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Late-fruiting tomato plants should be trimmed out» and the fruits exposed to 
the sun as much as possible—otherwise they will not ripen, or fully developed 
fruits may be gathered and placed in a sunny position to ripen. Unless diseases 
have been poted upon them, the old haulms of melons, tomatoes, French beans, 
and any other summer vegetables should be heaped together and rotted down 
for manurial purposes. Continue to stake peas well up off the wet ground, and 
do not hoe too closely to the stems of these plants. 

The earthing up of celery for blanching purposes must be closely watched 
and performed from time to time, only permitting the topmost foliages to be 
uncovered. It is a good practice to fold some strong paper or other sqft 
substance around the stems before banking the soil around them, as by this 
moans particles of earth are prevented from falling down between the fleshy 
stems. Of course gr^at care in folding the stems closely back into their natural 
positions will avert this, but much longer time is required at each earthing up. 


PURCHASE OF PHOSPHATIC FERTILISERS. 

The Tyneside manure merchants (England) have issued a warning to pur¬ 
chasers of phosphatic manures, which bears out in every particular the 
ntteranees by Pr fessor Lowrie, Roseworthy Agricultural College, South Aus¬ 
tralia, upon the same subject. All phosphatic manures arc valued for the 
snlnb/r pbosphori(‘ acid contained in them—that is, soluble in water. The 
insoluble phosphoric acid is not at once available for the crop, but may in course 
of time be rendered available through action of the acids of the soil and 
atmosphere, and no account should be taken of the presence of inB^lnhle phos- 
fdioric acid when purchasing the fertiliser. The amount of imoluhle phos- 
jjhorie acid in such fertilisers may be as much as 2 or 3 per cent., and 
unscrupulous manure mereliaiits are in the habit of adding the imohihle to the 
sohihU pimsphoric acid contents of their fertilisers, whilst the honest merchant 
si‘[)arate.s the two in his statement of analysis, so that, whilst his article may 
really he exactly similar to that of his nval in business, it is made to appear 
much poorer, and tlie opponent receives a higher price. Speaking of super¬ 
phosphates, the merchants say : — 

The commercial value of a superphosphate entirely depends upon its {guaranteed minimum 
pei centage of soluble phosphate, though all superphosphates, of whatever strength, euntain at 
the very letist 2 per cent, of insoluble phosphate. Some unserupulous dealers, however, by 
adding the soluble and insoluble phosphates t<^ether convey an entirely false impression of the 
strength of the manure, and secure for themselves thert'by at least an extra ‘2s. Od. per ton 
profit. A superphosphate, for example, of 28 to 30 per cent, soluble phosphate and 2 to 3 
per cent, insoluble phosphate contain a total of 30 to 33 per cent, phosphates Umo, but is only 
sold by the manutaclurer as a 28 per cent, manure. A 8 upoi 7 >hosphate invoice, therefore, 

id of a guarantetd 
sers and Feeding 

, __ ___ ^ ,, Farmers are con¬ 

sequently warned against accepting invoices of this character, which are usually intended not 
only to make the supeiphpsphates appear of higher analysis and commercial value than they 
really are, but to handicap the honest deal®" who strictly retails the same strength as he 
himself purchases wholesale. This warning, however, does not invariably apply to bone 
manures. 

Ta.be8 oe Vetohes*—T h^se plants are legumes, and help to enrich the soil 
with nitrogen—the most valuable and costly ingredient in the land. They do 
well on a lime soil. The seed may be drilled or harrowed in, and April or 
May are the proper months to sow. Two bushels of seed, together with Ibush. 
of rye or oats will be suflBcient. The latter plants serve for the legumes to 
climb upon. 
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HOUSEHOLD PARLIAMENTS. 

None others of our Branches have yet followed the example of that of Mil- 
licent by establishing Household Parliaments, consisting of mothers, fathers, 
daughters, and sons willing to meet at certain fixed periods to exchange prac¬ 
tical ideas and useful recipes, as well as to exhibit and test examples of each 
others’ products and handiwork. This is a really valuable innovation, and most 
worthy of consideration by every Branch of the Bureau. A quarterly meeting 
of all the families and friends of members of each of the Branches would give 
an astonishing impetus to the work and practical usefulness of the Bureau, and 
help to lighten the monotony of life for the younger people. At Millicent the 
meetings are held monthly. A lady usually presides, some member generally 
reads a practical paper upon some household subject, and several members will 
hand in recipes that have been tested and proved to be good. At intervals the 
members hold a social. 

The General Secretary of the Bureau desires that members will take this 
matter into earnest consideration, and take steps, if approved, for the inaugura¬ 
tion of a Household Parliament for each particular Branch. I'he wisdom of our 
1,600 members will most probably suggest improvements upon/he constitution 
and method of working of these Household Parliaments. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Pickled Green Tomatoes. —These make a very nice pickle. Prepare a 
pickle in proportions as follows:—Malt vinegar, 2 pints; brown sugar, 611)8.; 
bruised cinnamon paste, loz. ; bruised cloves, ^oz.; bruised capsicums, i^oz. 
Boil the vinegar and spices for ten minutes, then dissolve the sugar in the 
liquor, strain through flannel to remove the spices, and boil the liquor. Mean¬ 
while the green tomatoes should have been .selected, cleansed, remove the stems, 
cut into slices half an inch thick, place on dish and sprinkle liberally with salt 
on each layer, let stand twelve to fifteen hours. Then drain, place in an enamelled 
pan wdth fresh water over a fire. Change water several times to extract 
excess salt. When thoroughly scalded and partly cooled strain off the water 
and place in the boiling syrup above-mentioned, simmer until tender, then lift 
out the slices and place in jars. Next day draw off the pickle, boil again, and 
pour boiling hot over the slices, and tie down when cool. 

Pickled Cucumbers. —In Russia, Germany, and America thousands of 
acres are cultivated for pickling cucumbers alone. The “cukes*’ are from 
l^in. to 4in, long, medium between these sizes being most in demand. A 
strong supersaturated solution of salt in pure soft water (brine strong enough 
to float an egg) is all that i.s wanted for pickling the fruits. Gather them aftetr 
the dew is off and before they get hot, place them in the cask, pour the brine 
over till they can be perfectly covered with it, place a board on top to keep the 
“cukes” under, and do not use am iron or limestone as a weight. The best 
thing is a piece of stick to prop the board down on the fruit. Keep the barrel 
in a cool place, and add more salt as the brine becomes weakened by “exos¬ 
mosis ” of the watery part of the fruit and absorption of the salt. 

To Preserve Quinces. —Take large quinces, wipe, peel, core, and slice them, 
or cut into quarters. Directly the slices or quarters are cut place them in cold 
water to which loz. common salt to the* gallon has been added. This is to 
preserve the color. When enough is ready for preserving place in the pan and 
covejr with boiling water. Simmer gently until tender. When tender, lift with 
a skimmer and slide on to flat dishes. Continue boiling the quinces in the same 
water until they are cooked. Put the parings and rough jiieces in the saipc. 
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water in which you have cooked the quinces, and simmer gently one hour, 
keeping closely covered all the time; then strain and measure, and to every 
pint of liquid allow lib. of sugar. Stir over the fire until the sugar is dissolved; 
bring quickly to a boil; boil rapidly ten minutes, skimming as the scum comes 
to the surface. Now put in the quinces, and boil until they clear, tender, 
and red. If you wish them bright-colored keep the kettle close covered while 
the quinces are in. When done lift into glasses or jars, give the syrup another 
boil until it jellies, pour it over the quinces, and stand aside to* cool. When 
cold tie up. 

To Destroy Mice, Cockbo aches, &c. —One of the simplest and most 
effectual means of getting rid of these pests from the house is a mixture of 
equal parts of plaster of Paris and flour. This must be kept dry, and placed in 
small receptacles about the places infested. The vermin attracted by the flour, 
swallow a quantity of the plaster of Paris, which on coming in contact with the 
moisture in the stomach sets bard, causing acute indigestion and death. Mice 
destroyed by this means cause no unpleasant smell about the house. 


THE FARM. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry. 

By W. Lowkik, M.A., B.Sc., Principal Agricultural College, 
Roseworthy, South Australia. 

Tlie (‘londs consign their treasures to the fields at last, and farmers “ looking 
lively gratitude can proceed with seeding operations. Whoso has not sold 
his lui} will regret his holding it; but the promising opening of the season will 
soften the “ I told you so ** from the neighbor w^ho has realivsed. We have had 
on the College Farm 2*87in. of rain during the month; vegetation has burst 
forth rapidly, and feed growing apace promises a good lambing season. 
Fallows, though cleaner than last year, are showing a good germination of weeds 
as an earnest of clean crops this season. I notice that fallows are open, and 
are demanding more harrowing than in some seasons—harrowing not simply to 
secure a tilth, for that is good, but by way of sufficiently consolidating the soil 
as a seed bed. 

Wheat put in some weeks ago is through and looking healthy. It is growing so 
rapidly ns the ground is so warm that there will be a tendency for it to become 
proud. Early wheats especially will, I think, be prone this season to shoot up 
with few stems. If we get good rains again shortly this tendency may not be in 
evidence, but if the weather becomes dry again we will have crops badly tillered. 
When crops exhibit symptoms of becoming too rank, when they do not tiller 
sufficiently, and they begin to grow proud it is well to have them fed down 
with sheep. In an" early season this feeding down can often be done with 
much advantage to the crop, especially on light land, where the treading of the 
sheep is often better than the heaviest rolling. But feeding down is not to be 
practise'd in this colony without discretion and careful cogitation, for the dry 
springs or early summers from which we so often suffer play havoc with a crop 
that has been fed down late. Only early or very rank crops should, I think, be 
fed down, and the feeding down should be done by a shepherded flock so that 
it may be graced evenly. To turn in sheep in wheat, shut the gates, and leave 
them may prove disastrous work, as parts of the crop may be fed quite bare 
while other parts may be scarcely touched, and the last state of that crop will 
be worse than the first. Early-sown crops may be harrowed during the 
latter part of May. A good harrowing to the crop is almost invariably 
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beneficial* It is to be considered a very important operation, and should be 
carried out boldly and energetically on land that is heavy and has a 
tendency to set hard. It opens the surface and lessens evaporation from the 
land ; it allows a better circulation of the air in the surface soil; it mulches, so 
to speak, the ^oung wheat with soil; it brings about greater tillering or 
stooling; and it destroys many weeds W’hich are but in their first leaves and are 
not firmly rooted. Harrowing can l)e done in May, June, July, or August, 
according to the climate of the district, and in the South-East it should be 
carried out in the spring. In this district in an average winter the land is too 
soft in the end of June, in July, and in August to allow of a team wqrking over 
the crop; hence if harrowing is not done early it cannot he done at all. But 
later seeding cannot of course be neglected in favor of harrowing early-sown 
crops, and when seeding is over early fallowing demands attention, so that 
unless a man has a relatively large number of horses he has no. option but to 
neglect some of the han’owing. In this climate one almost requires to double 
bank his working teams during May, June, July, and August. I often think 
that it would pay handsomely to buy teams in April in excess of what 
are required the other eight months of the year and sell again at the 
end of August or in September. On this farm I believe it would pay 
handsomely to put on an extra ten horses for these four months, even 
though they’ brought a total of £60 or £80 less when sold than was paid 
for them when purchased, and this would not often occur. One bushel per 
acre over the 500 acres of crop w’ould not 1 know measure the gain resulting 
from ha\ing seed in earlier and harrowing and fallowing done betimes. Last 
winter allowed of harrowing at midwinter or later, and I noticed a distinct 
gain w here it was done. In harrowing one should not be nervofts about over¬ 
doing the good thing. I have seen crops that seemed almost buried alive— 
harrowed out of sight almost—which benefited much by the apj)arent rough 
treatment. On light lands of course one has to think twice before harrowing, 
because the soil already ppen is so easily moved that the crop may suffer. In 
France w'hat is called plonfrage is practised on light lands instead at harrowing; 
It is simply a levelling of the surface soil, not by rolling, but by dragging 
harrows turned upside dowm over the crop. Instead of harrow’s so placed a 
heavy rail is often drawn over light lands. The harrowing should be done at 
right angles to the drilling, and if the land has not been harrowed after the 
drill at seed time the crest of the little ridge between the row's of plants wdll 
he found to fly’^ readily under the harrows in suitable weather. 

I will now follow up as promised notes for last month on manures, and will 
indicate briefly the mode of valuation of some manures. Of course it is 
understood that the valuation of a manure may not be its absolute relative 
value. To determine this experiments have been conducted in different 
countries, but the results are not yet sufficiently definite or decisive to admit of 
valuations being so based, and, accordingly, such valuations as are made are 
based on the market values of the different manures prevailing for the time 
being. In last month’s Journal this season’s prices of various manures was 
quoted. I will take the prices there given as the basis for the following 
valuations :—hlnglish superphosphate (mineral), 35 to 38 per cent., rendered 
soluble, is quoted at £5 per ton. Therefore, taking 36 per cent, as the average, 
we get 28. 9Jd. as the price of the unit, or each 1 per cent, rendered solnole 
for == ‘Js. 9id* nearly. In the same list English superphosphate 26 per 
cent, rendered soluble is quoted at £4 lOs. per ton. ITlis is much dearer 
than 36 per cent, at £5, for f gs. — 3s. 6id. nearly. The sample quoted at 
£4 lOf. is worth, relatively to that quoted at £6, only £3 12 b. per toil, lor 
28. 9Jd. X 26 = £3 12s. The second sample (26 per cent.) is worth less per 
upit than the first sample (36 per cent.), as the freight per ton and th^ cost ^ 
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handling on the farm per ton is the same, though it contains IQ per cent, less 
of the fertilising material for which it is purchased. To purchase the second 
sample in preference to the first is one way in which some fanners, who do not 
take the trouble to study quality, can increase their outlay unnecessarily to the 
extent practically of £l per ton of the stuff purchased. To these few super¬ 
phosphate is all one quality, and as £4 lOs. per ton is less than £5 per ton, 
they reason that this lower-priced stuff must be the better bargain, and they 
buy it accordingly, while it is in reality 18s. to £1 per ton dearer than that for 
which the higher figure is quoted. 

Before leaving this example it may be well to look at it in another way and 
to point out that if 26 per cent, quality were worth £4 lOs. then 36 per cent, 
(juality would be worth £6 5s. or more. There should therefore be no hesita¬ 
tion as to which of the two qualities cited is the better to purchase. • 

1 will now instiince the valuation of a manure containing more than one 
iiuuiurial constituent, and take as an example a quotation for dissolved 
Peruvian guano. The analysis is given as follows :— 

Tribaeic x>hoapbate made soluble = 20 x>er cent. 

Tribosic phosphate insoluble » 2*6 per cent. 

Ammonia =» 6*26 per cent. 

Potash « 2-73 per cent. 

4'he unit of tribasic phosphate made soluble in such guano has a higher value 
ihan the unit cquivahmt in mineral superphosphate, and we may set it down at 
3s. 2(1. 

riie unit of ammonia may be obtained from sulphate of ammonia, of which 
amnioiiia is about 25 per cent., and which is quoted from £11 to £12 per ton. 

At £12 jjer ton the value of the unit = £1^ = 9s. 7d., but ammonia in 

Permian guano is generally rated a little higher, and may be taken at 10s. 

The unit of potash may be obtained by dividing the price of kuiiiit, sulphate 
of potash, or muriate of j)Ota8h, respectively, by the ]>erecntjigc of potash in it. 
Kainit, for example, is quoted at £4, and as it contains about 13 per cent, of 
l)otasli the value of the unit is £ 1 "*^ = 6/1. In sulphate of jmfash it can he 
(jbtained at a price of about 5s. 6d. per unit. These are very high values for 
tile unit of potash but it is not quoted in any form much lower. It is worth 
j)ointing out, however, that at these prices >vood ashes arc worth from 35s. to 
^5s. x)er ton, and while these j)rices are asked very little imlash is likely to be 
used. If the unit values, as above, be tfiken, the value of this dissolved 
Peruvian guano is calculated thus;— 

3s. 2d. X 20-0 ==£3 3 4 

Is. 6d. X 2-5 « 0 3 a 

lOs. X 6*25 =320 

6s. Cd. X 2*73 « 0 15 0 


£7 4 7 

Manures of this character are quoted at jmces far in excess of this amount 
—from £12 to £14 per ton. Farmers have a leaning to Peruvian guano or 
products from it, and the price is kept high accordingly; but 1 have given 
this e.xample to indicate that it is as a rule considerable cheaper for farmers to 
purchase the manurial ingredients in different manures and compound their 
own mixtures. 

These valuations serve or ought to serve another purpose, viz,, to indicate to 
fanners that if they are to use artificial manures to any extent a knowledge 
of elementary chemistry is necessary for the exact well-informed business of 
farming (this relation of chemistry with agi’iculture is only one of many), and 
that it becomes the duty of those who propose that their sons shall become 
faripers to give them in their youth an opportunity of acquiring some know-, 
ledge of elementary science. 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE REPORT. 

MoRsrs. A. W. Sandford & Company report:— April 30th, 1898. 

At last we are able to report prospects of a favorable season, the delayed autumnal rains 
having set in on the first day of April, since when we have had mil l, growing weather, 
occasional showers giving 3in. to 4in. during the month in most plaoes, although in the west 
coastal districts and the northern areas the fall has been light. The subsoil, however, has not 
yet had a thorough soaking, even in the most favored spots, but as our usually wet months are 
still ahead of us conditions are encoumging and extremely favorable compared with ooirespond« 
ing period of late yetirs. 

The threatened rupture betw'oen America and Spain during the earlier part of the month 
caused considerable activity in the breadetuffs market throughout the colonies, a lo{ ot business 
in wheat being put througb at 2d. to 3d. advance on our last month^s quotations. The actual 
break-out of hostilities during the past week, however, has a'most stopped operations, so that 
the present rate of Ss. for wheat here may be looked upon as only nominal, no business at the 
moment passing through, and millers are working on their stocks bought previous to the rise; 
otherwise at the figure for wheat named flour would b-* up to £12. The advance in European 
markets of 4s. per quarter, which means buyers paying up to 43a. 6d. there, apparently 
loi>al rates ruling, particularly in this colony with our small available stocks, 
igricultural statistics have been published, bearing out the RegUter n forecast of 
3jbush., which appeared in our March issue, the Government figures making the average 
yield of wheat reaped Hbush. 62lb8. Millers* offal lines remain unchanged, but there are no 
stocks, particularly in pollard, being ciarried There is a firming tone in hav and chaff, a.i the 
continuance of drought m New' South Wales and Vi> toria renders it probable that our farmers 
will soon be able to find an export outlet. In feeding grains a quiet mouth’s business has 
been experienced, with quotations unaltered. 

Potatoes.—The rnaiket has been sup.died in increasing proportion by importations, but 
prices have receded. Barely a couple of months’ supply now exists in this colony, so that for 
some time to come we shall have to depend laigely upon intercolonial sources. New 
Zealands being offered in the market for May delivery. The supply of oriiops ^s narrowed 
down to tw o districts which yield better keeping quality; pri(‘e8 therefore have improved and 
appearances point to the probability of further advance in this line. 

In dairy produce business has been very brisk. In spit© of heavy importations of butter by 
seaboard, and cream overland from Victoria, the continued shrinkage in local supplies caused 
prices to steadily advance until a record for three years was rea< hed about the middle of the 
month, since when, owing to heavier importations and an improving local output, influenced 
by the mild weather that prevailed, prices again eased dowui, so that during the p^tst ton days 
values of local factmy buUer lines have given way 4d. to 6d. per pound, imported bulk 
receding fully Id. At the moment intercolonial markets are somewhat weaker, but with the 
setting in of wintry weather, which may now be expected, no serious collapse in value should 
take place. At the beginning of the month eggs had declined slightly on previous closing 
rates. For a couple of weeks, however, the market ruled uneven, wdien heavy orders from 
Western Australia again set prices going, so that within the past ten days a rise of /*d. per 
dozen has been made, with supplies considerably short of orders. Honey has been a little 
easier; beesw'^ax lirisk; almonds quiet. The shrinkage in stocks of cheese has caused 
values in this line to further advance, but we consider the limit is now rea *hrd. Bacon has 
been more plentiful and has receded about Jd. in the pound; stocks, however, are ligh , and 
as the live material is none too plentiful we do not expect much i eduction even during the 
usually slack winter season in- this hn»». The poultiy sales during the month have been oil 
the whole very satisfactory, good demand continuing for all suitable table fowis, ducks, and 
geese, whilst turkeyn within the last week or so have recovered considerably from the 
extremely low prices pi'evailing a month ago, 

Makxet Quotations op the Day. 

VTieat —At Port Adelaide, nominally 5t. per bushel of fiOlbs. 

Flour,—£11 lOs. per ton of 2,0001ba. 

Bran.—Is. 

Pollard.—Is. 2d. per bushel of 20lbs. ♦ 

Oats.—Loiial Algerian and dun, 28. 3d. to 28. 6d.; good stout white feed, 3 b. 3d. to 3s. 64. 
per bushel of 40lb8. 

Barley. - Malting, 4s. to ds.; feeding sorts, 3s. Sd. to Ss. fid. per bushel of fiOlbs. 

Malt.—Local, 8s. fid. to 98. 6d. per bushel of 401bs. 

Cbaff. 7 -*£B 128. fid to £4 per ton of 2,2401b8., dumped, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Mount Gambiors, £7 to £7 28. fid. per ton; Tasmanians, £7 7s. fid. to £7 
per 2,240lb8. 

Onions.—£6 to £6 10a. per 2,2401bR. 


Justifies the 
The official i 
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Butter,—Creamery and factory prints, U. Tijd. to Is. 7id.; dairy and collectors' lines, Is 
to Is. 4d. per pound. 

Cheese.—8.A. factory, large to loaf, 8Jd. to 9Jd. per pound, 

Bacoi. - Factory cur^ aides, SJd. to 9d.; farm lots, 7id. to 8d. per pound. 

Hams.—8. A. factory, 9d. to lOd. per pound. 

Eggs. —Ijoose, Is. 6Jd. ; in casks, f.o.b., Is. 7d. per dozen. 

Lard.—In bladders, 7d. to 7J(l.; tins, 6Jd. to 6|d. per pound. 

Honey.—3|d, for best extracted, in 60lb. tins ; beeswax, Is. 2d. pound. 

Almonds.—Soft shells, 3d.; kernels, 6d. per pound. 

(rum. —Beat clear wattle, 2d. per pound. 

Poultry.—Fair to good hens, Is. to Is. 2d. each; poor to ordinary, 9d. to lid.; roosters, 
up to Id. 8d. for good table birds ; ducks, ‘2s. 2d. to 28. 4d.; pigeons, 5d.; geese, 28. lOd. 
to 48.; turkeys, S^d. to 8jd. per pound live weight. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Amyton. —Seeding operations finished, except that a few are waiting for a good fall of rain, 
which is badly needed. 7'he rain so far has done more harm than good, being enough to 
geimin/ite some of the grain without bringing it up. Feed is scarce. Rainfall for month, 
0 tioOiD. 

ANuASTON.—The vintage is finished, and the fruit crop stored. Splendid rains have fallen, 
and f(^)d is corning on nicely, though retarded considerably by frosty nights. Much damage 
has been done in the gardens by heavy frost. Stock in good condition, and lambing season 
giving great promise. 

Ai'pila-Yarhowib. —We have had nice mins during the month, soaking the soil. Seeding 
18 in full swing under favorable conditions. Rainfall for February, I *90010.; March, 0*920in.; 
in Apjil, to I4th, l*7l0in. 

Balaklava.— Splendid rains fell on April 2nd and following days, from Jin. in northern to 
lin. m southern portion of district, and two weeks later l^in. fell. Farmers are jubilant, and, 
though some are waiting for the rubbish to start, seeding operations generally have commenced. 
There will be a very large area in this district put in with the seed and fertiliser drill. A 
slight frost was experienced on the 20th, but not sufficient to injure the young grass, and if 
no sharp frost occurs for a time there will be good early feed. 

Calc\. —The wtather has been rather boisterous; 0‘?30in. of rafn fell on April 2nd, but 
since the weather has been sultry and threatening. Sowing is now general, feed is scarce, 
an<l 8tO('k poor. 

Cahuieton. —Seeding opemtions finished under unfavorable conditions, nearly all seed 
being put in in dry soil. The rains have been insufficient to start the weeds; crops will be 
dirty. Rainfall for March, nil; April, 0*750in. At least 2in* of rain are required to give 
the ground a good soaking. Stock are keeping in fair condition on the annual saltbush, but 
as this will soon be done they will have to be removed to better pasture unless good rains 
come very soon. 

Cherhy Gardens. —Splendid rains have fallen during the month, over Sin. altogether, 
putting the land in g iod condition for cultivating Ilay and pea crops wiU consequently bo 
put in in good time. 

Clarendon.— Vintage just finished, the yield being below the average. Splendid rains 
have fallen during past few weeks, about 5in., and grass is growing fast. Crops for green 
feed coming on well. Ploughing pretty general, and seed will be in early. Appearances 
point to a good season. 

Dawson. —Rainfall for March only lin.; total for year to April 24, less than 2in. Country 
again in very bad condition owing to scarcity of feed. A good genoml rain is required to 
save another liad winter. Seed operations completed, but owing to the light rains much of 
the seed is already spoiled, and, owing to there being no chance of cleaning the land during 
past three seasons, weeds are likely to be numerous and tioublesome with a fair fall of rain. 
Large numbers of horses are dying fiom sand, worms, and other ill effects of past year’s 
hardships. 

Eudunba. —March was very dry, only 0*130in. of rain falling. The season has, however, 
considerably improved, the rainfall for April to 20th being I *798111. Farmers are busy seed¬ 
ing. Stock in good condition. 

Gawlkh River.— Rainfall for March 0*430in. Insufficient to start the feed. Nearly 2m. 
fell in first week in April, and another inch on the 16th, bringing on the grass, which is 
growing very fast. Stock and sheep in feiir condition. Early green crops doing well. 
Seeding Gommencing under good conditions. Summer crops a total failure. Eaffir com and 
Jersey tree kale have proved very hardy. Oranges free from scale and promising well. 

Kapxjnba.—E^ fall for first three months of year 2‘360in., and another good fall in 
April, making things very promising. Green feed growing very rapidly, and working stock 
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looking well. Most of the ploughed land has a thick crop of wild oats just through, which 
will give farmers an oi^iortimity of turning the rubbish under before seeding, and securing a 
clean crop. 

Lucindalk. —Glorious rains have fallen throughout the district within the last fortnight, 
and, as the early lambing flocks will soon be lambing, a good commencement is made for a 
good season for these. Green feed crops are looking well, and ploughing is now well forward. 

Maitland —Splendid rains (about 2*700in.) have brightened our prospects and stopped 
water-carting. This will also bring up the w'eeds, and allow an opportunity of cleaning dirty 
land. Most of the crop.H will be put in with the seed and fertiliser drill, nearly 2,000 tons of 
manure having been brought into this district for use this season. Several vinegrowoi’s are 
rooting up their vines, as tliere is no sale here for other than table grapes. Stoc^k are in fair 
condition, and feed is growing rapidly. 

Millicent.- The weather this month has been everything that could he desired, good 
seasonable rains haying fallen, and but very slight signs of frost. The gnien feed (ly-e and 
barley) is growing wmll, and the grass has got a splendid start. Parmers are busy ploughing. 
Rain this month, to date, 2*810. 

Mount CoMPASs.—Splcndid rains have fallen during the month, the best for six months 
Some late potato crops look very well, but unless something unforeseen happens they will bo 
cut by the frost. Stock art* falling off in condition very fast. 

Mount Remarkable. —The prospects for an early season are more favorable than we have 
had for four years. Haiufall for three w'et^ks of April, 3*26010 Farmers are jubilant, and 
busy set'fling. Grazing paddocks ai*e quite green, and where there is any dry grass as shelter 
the young grass is 2in. or Sin. high. 

Murray Bridge. —The w(*ather of late has been all that could be desircrl; rainfall for 
three w^eeks over iin., with internals of warm sunny days. Grass is growing well, and plough¬ 
ing is in full swing. Stock in fair condition ; the lambing promises to be good. 

Mvlou.— Crops geneially arc looking well, and blockers are busy putting in green feed. 
Rainfall for April, to *-^2nd, 2*871in. 

OwETREB Hill.— The weather during the last fortnight lias been very mild, ami w'ith the 
splendid rain that has fallen the grass is growing very quickly. Seeding has not yet com¬ 
menced, farmers waiting for the w^eeds to grow, so as to be able to kill them wdien putting in 
their crops. Stock are improving in condition, fininfall for March, O'lOOin.; to April 20th, 
3*965in, 

Pine Forest. — Wi* have been favoied with another nice fall of rain, making the total for 
past three* weeks l*680m. Feed and early sown wdieat on new lend growing splendidly. 

Port Lincoln. —The late rain has started the grass, but unless another fall occurs soon 
there will be but a poor lookout for the early lambs. Much of the land is too hard to plough, 
and at least 1 Jin. of rain is needed to fctart seeding operations. Sto<*k are looking well. 

Rbdhill. —Rainfall since previous report 1 *290^1. The ret^ent rain has startx^d the rubbish 
on the slopes, but more is required for tho flats. Seeding operations general. Stock in good 
condition. Grass growing fast w’hen* sheltered by the old grass, and with another fall of raiii 
at an early date there will abundance of feed. 

Saddlew ORTH.— With the exception of a few light showers at the opening, March i-emained 
II dry month. The very welcome rains since will give an opportunity this year to clean the 
fallows w'cll before seeding, without leaving that work too late. Sorghum crops are finished, 
and the w^inter feeding of dairy stock has begun. Rainfall for March, 0*260iu.; April, 2Jin. 
to 20th. 

WooDHiDE.— The splendid niins tliat fell at the end of February gave the ^rass a good 
htart, and also the crops sown for green feed, and the rain on the 2nd April w^os just in time 
to save things from drying up. Another good fall occun'ed on the I7tb April; so the seasem 
has commonced well, and all vegetation is lookiRg splendid. Ploughing now in full swing. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCE 
AT STRATHALBYN. . 

The Sixth Annual (yonfcrencc of Southern Branches of the Agricultuml 
Bureau was held at Strathalbyn on Thursday, March 31, there being a good 
attendance of delegates and visitors. 

Delegates from the following Bureaus were present:—Central Bureau, 
Cherry Gardens, Clarendon, PTiiniss, Forest Ean^ Hahndorf^ Harduy^ 
Kanmantoo, Meadows, Murray Bridge, Mylor, Wrllunga, Woodside, and 
Strathalbyn-^fifty-six members in all. 
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Exhibits. 

A fairly large show of produce was tabled. Mrs. W. A. Sunman and Mrs. 
W. J. Stone, both of Bull’s Creek, showed splendid collections of jams, jellies, 
sauces, pickles, and other samples of home industries. Other exhibits comprised 
specimens of apples, lemons, oranges, quinces, tomatoes, potatoes, melons, 
cucumbers, &c,, lucern, tobacco, cereals, sorghum, maize, &c. Mr. W M. 
llankine showed two large melons, each weighing over oOlbs., grown without 
irrigation. 


Mokning Session, 

Mr. F. E. H. W. Kbichaopf, Chairman of Central Bureau, occupied the 
chair, anti read the following paper: — 

Commercial Fertilisers for Vegetables and Fruit. 

Mr. J. J. Willis read a paper in April, 1897, before the Royal Horticultural Society of 
kondon, wherein he deploi^s the astonishing ignorance or want of consideration when apply¬ 
ing manure, and especially the so-called artificial manures. The same mismanagement, no 
doubt, can be found in South Austnilia, as the value and methods of using these fertilisers art! 
but litilc understood. Many of them have hut lately found a market here. We find gardens 
and orchards dressed r»ith large quantities of stable manure or vegetable composts which some- 
tnnes contain but little njal plant fool, but mpiirc a large amount of labor in collecting, cart¬ 
ing, and distributing, or there is a waste of certain ingredients from excessive manuring with 
su(ih materials which would la* much rnoiv useful by an admixturd with suitable artificial 
manures. Tw^enty tons of good farmyard manure will not pnrdiue .so large a crop of cucum¬ 
bers as loOlhs. of nitrate of soda, provided the soil is not defit ient in available mineral salts. 
The 20 tons may or may not contain more than 2001bs. of nitrogen, while the I50lbs. of nitrate 
will contain only 23Hbs. And whj^ do not the 200lb8. effect as much for the crop as the 
23ilb8. i' Simply because the nitrogen in the farmyard manure is in Iho form of an organic 
conipound and ha.«! to be converted into nitrate of lime before the cucumbers or other plants 
can u.so it, while the nitrate of soda is at once a''ailabh‘. This is cdearly shown if used as a 
top dressing, when a sina 1 rpiantity only is applied at different times, ami yet the effect at 
once indicates how exceedingly s duble a idant food it is. Farmyard manure, wdiich we all 
admit lenders the condition of the soil more porous and capable of holding a greater amount of 
moisture, requires mote frequent and heavier rains than South Australia in too many localities 
gets In a fresh condition I ton of ’2,240lb8. of the following vegetables contains the following 
constituents in pounds. Weight for weight the refuse portion of vegetables, which we ought 
to return to the soil, abstracts from the soil more plant food than the marketable portion, as 
<;un also be seen from the following table:— 




Dry 

Hubstancc. 

... 

Nitrogen 

Total. 

Ash. 

Containing 

Potu'jh. 

Containing 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

Water. 

Cabbage-Head of. 

lbs. 

224 

6 

21 

10 

4 

1,989 

Stem of. 


246 

5 

36 

13 

3 

1,954 

IV^tatoes — ^1'uber of .... 


dll'! 

8 

21 

13 

4 

1,696 

Haulms of.... 

n 

1,919 

11 

41 

22 

8 

266 

Carrots—Boots of 

(t 

336 

5 

18 1 

i ^ 

: 

1,881 

Leaves of «... 

(( 

399 

11 

54 ! 

C 

, 2 

1,776 

IW—Seeds and pods of 

»( 

1,919 

80 i 

62 I 

23 

19 

189 

Vinos of .. 

tt i 

1,881 

23 

97 

22 

' 8 

239 

Onions—Bulbs of. 


314 

> 6 

17 

5 

i 3 

1,903 

Celery.. 

tl 

356 1 

1 6 

39 

17 

5 

1,840 

Asparagus . 

n 

160 1 

1 7 

11 

3 


2,072 

Lettuce 

t* 

1 134 

1 6 
t 


8 

! 2 

2,083 


We observe Irom this table how very largely most of the vegetables are composed of water, 
and a suMcie&ey of moisture is therefore absolutely necessary to ensure a rigorous and 
uninterrupted growth if w© wish to obtain good quality as well as quantity from our crops, 
.Eadh plant has espeeial wants: Succulent snd rapidly-growing vegetables require much 
nitrogen in avaikeS form during the whole time of their growth; flowers and fruit trees 
requne phosp^Uo food when blooming and developing seeds and fruits, which is too often 
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withheld at the critical time for the setting of the Iruit; grapes need a huge amount of 
available potash to produce rich and sugary juice; potatoes require nitrogen and potash for 
the production of starch in the tubers. In the above table the quantity of ash is greater than 
the potash and pbosphoiic acid added together, but the ash contains also soda, magnesia, lime, 
sulphuric acid, oxide of iron, chlorine, &c., which ingredients are seldom wanting in fertile 
soils; but these are of little importance, while a large excess of nitrogen, potash, and 
phosphoric acid should always be in the soil. It is, however, surprising what a difference we 
iind in the ashes of the wood and of the fruits of our orchai'ds. For the forming of wood lime 
is most important: Cherry trees require 28*7 per ct-nt. ; ra^iberries, 38*2 per cent,; apples, 
63*0 per cent.; pears, 77*2 tier cent.; while the fruit of the apple consumes 46*2 per cent, 
of potseh, and the others from per cent, to 54*7 per cent. Provided potash and 
phosphoric aci«l are not deficient in the soil \ine8 lequire nitrogen to produce sufficient sugar in 
the giapes. More than 2 tons of organic matter, li'dlbs. of nitrogen and 463lbB. of mineral 
ingredniits—chiefty lime and potash— are require<t per acre to sustain and build up the fabric 
ot the strawberry plants and frui's, and it is best to supjdy them with artificial manures as 
plant food, which is at once available and necessary during their short season. Even more on 
account of the great drain on the plants in the product! n of runnem than for the fruit high 
manuring is essential to siitcessful strawberry cultivation. Mr. Willis states that from^ 
numerous investigations horticulturists use nearly 7lbs. of nitrogen ih the form of manure to 
get back lib. of nitrogen in the crop produced. You will therefore require large quantities of 
fannyard dung, which usually contains in a ton, according to him, lllb. of nitrogen, or, as 
Professoi Lowiie judges of our South Austialian farmyard dung, bctw’een 8lbs. and Ifilbs. It 
may also contain fiom 8lbs. to 17lbs. of potash, from 4lb8. to 9lbs. of phosphoric acid, and 
from lolbs. to 3911)8. of lime. Now let us compare other manures with farmyard dung. As 
good, unadulterated Peruvian guano, not Icach d out by ruin, should contain in a ton 3o7lb8. 
of nitrogen, 2l3lb8. of phosphoric acid, 18*ilbs. of potash, and 1981bs. of Jime, ot which the 
nitrogen easily becomes Bolui)le, it is equal to 22 tons of farmyard dung, (xuarios from near 
our coast are probably of much different value, and guarantees as to the composition are 
therefore ve»y necessary. As with most Englishmen, boneraeal and steamed boiietlour come in 
for praise by Mr. Willis as a phosphatic manure, which quality has been lateh, to a great 
extent, denied them by many German scientists, except when opened up by phospbprio acid like 
luineittl phosphates, and used as superphosphate or, better still, double superphosphate. 
Doubtless thc'-e phosphatic manures are very valuable for the pmyiose ot ensuring a 
rapid and vigorous early growth <•£ plants. We may even concede to them in tliis 
respect an advantage over the Kume quantity of Thomas phosphate. The latter, although 
acting slower, makes its presence felt for four or more years according to many experi¬ 
ments. Mr. "SVillifi admits Thomas phosphate as a valuable and suitable inateriai for 
providing the soil with a lasting supply of phosphoric ac.d, which will ensure the healthy 
development of fniit trees, ornamental trees shrubs, vines, and encourages a finer quality of 
grasses on lawns. Uf potash salts Mr. ^ ilUs recommends the use of kainit for potatoes, as 
improving w'eight and quality, muriate of potash tending to make them waxy rather than 
mtaly. Sulphate of potash he favois for peas, beaus, vines, fruit trees, and roses if combined 
with some phosphatic manure. Fhosphato of potash, like the dear phosphate of ammonia, is 
well adapted in gcneml for hoilicultuial purposes, the former combining potash and phosphoric 
acid, the latter phosphoric acid and ammonia (and therefore not ot use for leguminosm). Of 
nitrogenous manu:os sulphate of ammonia, which contains 448lbs. of nitrogen to the ton, 
cannot be useful in chalky or limestone lands, as lime expels the ammonia in the shape of 
gas; but in strong and clayey soils it is more lasting, if slower, than nitrate of soda, which is 
exceedingly active, both feeding and stimulating, as a top dressing. Thus lOOlbs. of nitrate 
of soda will funiish at once more nitrogen to p ants early in the spring than can be got fiom 
8 tons to 10 tons of farmyard dung, which gives only nitric acid lor late ciops. Dr. Aitken says 
the nitrate causes the crop to biaird vigorously, that it is often the saving of it w'heie it seemed 
precarious in youth, especially in seasons of drought, as it enables the young plant to root 
lapidly and become less cependent on surface moisture. Actually—that is, by a slow and 
halting process—tons ot ordinary manure may supply as much nitric acid as Icwt. of 
nitrate ot soda; but with the application of the latter you can alone oontrol its action when 
you want it, for its characteristic is the rapidity and freedom with which it permeates the 
soil, and foliage, flower, fruit, or wood may be advanced and developed at will by its judi^ 
cious and timely use. Apply about a handful, or 4oifs., to 8 sq. yds. of ground, mixed for 
facility of distribution with fine dry earth, as soon os the young plant has ex^usted the 
supply of food derived from the seed, and renew the dressing at intervals ci a few weeks. 
It used in solution ^ox. in Igall. of water is strong enough; but it should not come in 
contact with the foliage. Dr. B. Dyer, the consulting chemist and agricultural analyst of 
nine counties, calculates that there was room in England, without interfering with the con¬ 
sumption of other manures, for the annual use of 300,000 tons to 400,000 tons of nitrate of 
soda, or from three to four times that now used. Mr. P. Dickson had on a field of rather >ppor 
loam used twenty loads per acre of farmyard manure without artificial manure and harvested 
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tons of swedes, while where he had used in addition Jcwt. of nitrate he had 26f tons of 
swedes; 4cwt8, of nitrate and 4cwts. of superphospliato gave 6 tons and ‘iSlbs. of cabbages per 
acre, and for hops 2cwt8. or 3owta. of nitrate should be applied, especially in dry seasons, 
when you may expect with a good priije almost fabulous protits. And Sir John B. Lawes 
well remarks—** When we consider that a few pounds of nitrogen in nitraie of soda to a soil 
which contains several thousand pounds of nitrogen in its <»rganic form is capable of increasing 
the crop from l4bush. to 4i»bu8h., or even dObush. of wheat per acre, 1 think it must be 
apparent to all that we have very convincing evidence of nitric acid being the main source of 
the nitrogen in plants.” Professor Frece*Tbonger says Nitrate serves directly as food for 
plants; it has not to undergo any change in the soil,” and ** plants can better resist disease, 
insect, and parasitic atticks.” In not using the above artificial manures market gardeners 
especially are not alive to their own inteiest. Mr, Willis gives some experiments on potatoes 
carried on for twelve years at llothamsted, which show that without manure on an average 
barely 2 tons per acre were dug, ami, what is more remarkable, that there is much less increase 
of tubers by using nitrogenous than mineral manures alone. Four hundred pounds of 
ammonium salts alone gave only Oewts. more, ddOlbs. of nitrate of soda only Tifewts. more; 
14 tons of farmyard dung increased the crop to 43cwts. more than without manure. But 
where mineral manures were applied with the ammonium ^alts you had a plus of 94fcwts., 
and with the nitrate of soda of 93Jcwts. The SGlbs. of nitrogen in the artificial manures used 
produced a much bcttei crop than the 20Dlb8. not quickly available which the farmyai*d dung 
did contain. At four years’ tnals in Oonncfricut, U.S.A., heavy soils gave generally, 
except where muriate of potash alone was used, better results than light soils when iieated with 
commercial manures, arid, where supeiphosphato, potash, and nitrate of soda was used the gain 
per acre over unnianured laud was tor light soil 7d‘2hush. and for heavy land 95* 4bush. The 
incapacity of a potato crop to avjiil itstdf of the nitrogen supplied in manure in the absence of 
a stirticicnt nvaiUhlc supply of mineral constituents is very strikingly illustr 4 tC‘d when ^OOlbs. 
of nitrate of soda alone increased the crop only by I3*3buah. in light soil and by 0 Ghush in 
the heavy soil. Experiments with tomatoes showed also that to supply all three manures, 
viz , superphoapbatc, potash, and oitiate of soda, gave the best crop ; but IttOlbs. of nitrate of 
soda were almost as effectual as 20 tons of farmyard dung, showing again that the latter 
is not available enough for short living pi ints. Experirnerits with peach trees m New Jersey 
during live years showed that nitrate of soda alone gave a darker color to the leaves, but the 
applieatioa of it did not pay. Supe»phosphate alone increased the size of the leaves, gave 
moie fruit, hut of small size. With muriate of potash alone the leaves were smaller hut 
darker, and the fruit as good if not better in quality. A mi.vturc of nitrate of soda and super- 
pho-iphate showed large leaves of good color and more fruit. Nitrate of soda and pota.sh made 
the lower branches die, and only those on the top remained healthy and fruitful. Super¬ 
phosphate and muriate of potash gave good results, but where potash, superphosphate, and 
nitrate of soda were applied leaves and trees were healthy and the fiuit of good quality, and 
during ten years by far the large^^t crops and profit were made from treirs so treated. With 
20 torn of farmyard dung the yield of fruit was in four of the years still better, hut so 
e.vce8sive in 1890 that a few of the trees will die. Nitrogenous manures alone produced wood 
and luxuriant foliage; mineral manures supplying potash and phosphoric acid enceirage fruit 
buds and maturation of fruit, and are most neceiwary for peach trees. Tbe potash increases 
the size of the fruits ; they are beautifully colored, and have a most excellent taste, hut kainit 
should not be used. Experiments made with manuring cherry trees in Germany show very 
similar results—that muriate of potash, Thomas phosphate, and nitrate of .soda or sulphate of 
ammonia produced the largest <jrop and the hnost cherries. Experiments with apple trees so 
far have shown that.^ewts. of honerneal, with 2blb8. of nitrate of soda and loolhs. of muriate of 
potash per acre, gave a largo crop of excellent quality and color, but doubling these quantities 
gave very much better results. In Nova Scotia are trees of Gravenstein ” which bear up 
to twenty-hve casks of apples w'here stable dung and mud are thus supplemented with 
artiticial manures Pears treated with Thomas phosphate and kainit gave very latge crops. 
The results with apricots and plums are not yet published, although made, and a» regards 
apples and pears the experiments have so far lien made, only in not many different localities. 
Curmnts require chiefly tiitiogen and phosphoric acid; gooseberries require also potash. With 
stable dung, double superphosphate and sulphate of potash gave the largest crop, but if some 
homffour, sulphate of ammonia, and nitrate of soda were added the size of the berries was 
nearly twice as large as without the artificial manures. Mr. Ewers, of this province, made 
interesting experiments with raspberries, according to which the application of 74Gibs, of 
blood manure, ISBlbs. of double superphosphate, aud 2651bB. of muriate of potash gave him a 
crop (ff 2»9o71bs. per acre, against l,792lb6, unmanured. An increase of the above manures 
did show an increased crop, but not a corresponding profit; 6681bs. of nitrate of soda, 144lbs. 
of double superphosphate, aud I43lbs of muriate of potash gave 2,5981b8. per acre. 

It remainB for me to again call attention to the necessity of demanding a guarantee as to the 
constituents of the different artificial manures. In the discussion which followed the reading 
of Mr. Willis** pap^ Mr. A. B. Hall, the Principal of the South-Eastern Agricultural College, 
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Bilid that in many instances the very constituent of which least was found in the plant^s 
ctMnposition was the one upon which its growth mainly depended, and mentioned that swedes 
remove only 221bs. of phosphoric, acid per aero from the soil, against OSlbs. of nitrogen and 
80lbs. of potiish, and vet they are usually grown with superphosphate and other phosphatic 
manures alone. He also gave his analysis of twelve mixed manun^s, which show'ed clearly to 
whiit extent farmers and gauleners are cheated with such mixtures. Amongst them was not 
one Avhere his valuation came near to the prict‘ demanded. A manure worth £3 7s. was offered 
at £18 a ton, one worth £4 16s. at £ }2, One worth £3 8s at £i0 per ton. One contained only 
insoluble phosphoric acid and under 1 1 per cent, of nitrogen. At all events, it is in all cases 
safest to purchase your several manures and applv them singly, or in most instances in such 
combinations as your experience or exporituents have shown advisable. The startling dis¬ 
closure made concerning ** ilawson’s patent fertilisers,” proved only to be worth 17 jSI. 6d. i>er 
ton, but sold at ^5 in Victoria, is another instance how farmers may be victimised. 

Some cliscussion ensued oii the sale of commercial fertilisers according to 
analysis. 

The Genekal Secketaby pointed out that the Fertilisers Act and regulations 
provided that all manufactured fertilisers must be sold with a guaranteed 
analysis; hut the processes to be followed to prevent fraud on the part of the 
dealers came in for much ad^e^se comment. 

The following resolutions dealing with the subject were carried:—” In the 
opinion of this Conference the provisions of the Fertilisers Act should be 
amended so as to apply to colonial guanoand—“That the Government should 
appoint an inspector whose duty it should be to prosecute dealers who infringe 
the law, and to otherwise jjrotect the publh* against fraud.’’ 

Rural Industries. 

Mr. li. Caldwell, M.1\, read a paper on “The Present (’oudition and 
Possibilities of the Rural Industries,” of which the following is an uLstract:—• 
So far as observation has extended statistirs seem to ahov thfit the annual rainfall of the 
Bctthid portions of the province has decreased to the extent of about an iu(*.h in thirty yeiU's. 
As the record only covers two such periods we arc not in a position to speak with authoiity, 
but the statemeut furiiiwsbes food for reflection, jiarticularly if the decrease is likely to prove 
continuous, as the whole of the rural industries are bound to be detrimentally affected. 
According to ni)’. judgment such a condition need not b(' feared ; for allowing that the larger 
specimens of vegetation, trees, shrubs, and tu ao(?k grass have been greatly interfered with, 
the time is not far distant when a normal condition will bo reached. There is no denying the 
fact that a great desti'uction, and in some instances aimiliilation, has t^lk^n place. The 
sheaoak has either disappeared or is di»appearing from the more open country ; the heart has 
been taken out of the kangaroo gmss; the strong perennial spear gniss has been nearly 
exterminated, while the very black spinifex grass, p >riupiiie, and wiry tussocks have either 
been ploughed undtM* or burnt off. On the pastoral country a similar process has been 
operating. So far as the surface covering of the country is eonoernod there has been a great 
deterioration during the last sixty years, and it is just possible that the very soil has suffered 
through the injury^ that the surface-covering has sustained. The trees, shrubs, and tussock 
grass that had sheltered the ground from the withering ray and the wasting wind and the 
roots and fibres that Jceep it from being c ut up by stunn-waters have been removed ; and in 
most instacces the countr); is on the drift. Here and there actipn is being taken to arrest the 
deterioration, and often with gratifying results; but the drift-cunonts aro so wide and strong 
that what has been done can only be said to serve the purpose of small object lessons, but 
object lessons of the most vital imi»ortanco. Whether the removal of the surface-covering 
referred to has occasioned the decrease in the rainfall need not be argued at present, although 
many reasons might be r«fcorded in favor of the contention that^ it has. Appearance wamints 
the telief that the vegetative properties of the soil of our division of the great island have 
always beem weak. At the same time it would have been strange if the iurface, after having 
been exposed for hundreds of years to the action of all the forces of nature, had not proved 
equal to the maturing of many harvests of the finest of gmin and other products. The fac^ 
is forced upon ns that our territory’ now requires more than the tickling of a hoe to make it 
laugh into a harvest. W’^hou the soil was in good heart and there was a fair market farmers 
and gardeners were able to hold their own even after having paid high premiums for their 
land; but when fertility went out of the old pasture and farm and ga^en, people began 
wandering in all directions in search of “ fresh fields and pastures new.” For a time the larger 
and fresher holding yielded sahsfacbwy returns, but whether for pasturage, hortieidture, or 
agriculture the area nad to be increased, owing to the declining fertufty of ihe land. 
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The uncertainty of our rainfall of course one of the greatest drawbacks, but the evils 
resulting might bo lessened by replacing the surface-covering that has been removed, and 
making use of such manures and methods of cultivation as experience has shown to be most 
advantageous. It will take many years (perhaps centuriefi) to replace some of the forests and 
scrubs that have vanished before the axe and the plough, but the sooner an attempt is made to 
arrest detexiorations the belter. Some, years ago an Anglo-Indian told me he hailed from a 
district where several hundred inches of rain fell during the year. I ventured the inmark 
that all the surface soil must he washed away. His reply was that the surface was so densely 
covered with vegetation that the lain seldom struck the ground. The gicat trees and under- 
grov^*th protected the soil from being cut to pieces and <amed away by the flood waters. 

My attention v'as once directed to a patch of grass near a drafting yard on the edge of a 
wind-swept plain. My informant told me it had once been destitute of vegetation and nearly 
as smooth as glass, but the droppings of rattle and an occoHional stick or stene being placed 
upon it had caused dust and soil to settle so that in a few years the vhole surface was covered 
and grass came. A few stones on the surface are better than nothing at all. Thousands of 
square miles of the great dry North would have been blown away long ago if it bad not been 
for the surface piotection of broken stones. Timber, shrub.s tussock grass, and stone 
a good purpose in the economy of nature. If the surface is to ho broken by cultivation 
shelter is necessary to provide for contingencies that ai'e hound to arise. The deterioration of 
the North would not have been so rajiid had it not been for the fact that nearly everything 
found growing there is edible. Shade and shelter trees and Tii.sh(ss aie as necessary as any 
other kind. It is well that a beginning has been made with Marram grass along the coast The 
sandhills and treeless plains and i)lat<iaux of tl.einterioi must not bo forgotten. The sentiment 
should be “ riant and prote<*t 1 ” 

rionsidorable discussion took place, many of those present taking part. 

The Appointment of an Economic Entomologist. 

Mr. G. Monks, Forest Ranf'c, read the followinft pajtcr on this subject:— 

Troducers, and particularly the small iwoduoers. are n long-suifering, patient, contented, 
and, gene!ally speaking, an uncomplaining ehiss of people, they will suffer and be strong a long 
time before appealing to the (Jovernment for a remedy to their troubles. They aie suffering 
to-day from sevenil kinds of insect pests; amongst these arc aphis, red scale, and last but not 
least the codlin moth. 1 am prepared at once to admit that it is a liaid matter to say how to 
get rid of them, paiticularly the last named. On account of its peculiar idiaracteristics it 
is a very difficult matter to find any parasite that is able to get at the codlin grub during the 
time it is in the fruit, and, so far ps my ex])erience goes, only one has yet been known to do 
this, and that one is the little black ant. I am pleased to note, however, that several insevt 
friends go for them after leaving their feeding grounds, viz., spiders, centipedes, wasps, little 
lizards, ants, and others. In spite of spraying and other operations yhich are being brought 
to hear upon them, they seem to be on the increase luthor than on the decrease, and I am 
afraid that such wdll continue to be the case until their nutunil enemies are found and brought 
in peimaiieiit contact wdth them in such a 'way as to result in their totfil eradication. The only 
way, in my opinion, to bring about this desirable re.sult is by the creation of an Entomological 
Department^ and by the appointment of an ei^onomic entomologist. It requires someone who 
can attend to the matter in a systemaric way. 'I'he producers are not able to do this on account 
of want of time, and also the necessary knowledge. 

Some of the systems in vogue at the present time are impracticable in some orchards—spraying, 
for instance, on some of the liillsides. The hopgrow ers in the old country have faith in and 
know the practical value of entomology, for as toon as the hop-fly makes its appearance upon the 
hop vines they search around at once for the ladybirds, and these soon make short work of 
them. Our American cousins aho have abundant laith in entomology, or they would not have 
sent an entomologist all the way to Australia for the purpose of procuring ladybirds, and we 
have every reason to believe that it wa-* successful. At present, on account of our ignorance, 
we kill the insects we ought not to kill, and leave unkillerl those that we ought to kill. Now, 
if an entomologist did no other good, he would at least put us right here; spiders, wasps, and 
other useful and friendljr insects are veiy often destroyed for want of knowing better. 

I am well aware that it is contended in some quaifors that the insect friends come upon the 
scene frequently too late to do the good they ought to do, but 1 think this difficulty could and 
would be overcome if an Entomological Department were created, because tlien sufficient 
insects for all practical purposes could be propagated, preserved, and imported when and where 
possible. There is also a good deal of oppositiem to such appointment on account of the expense 
attached to it; but I do not tlxink that this should he made a stumbling-block or a barrier if it 
can be shown that it is a benefit to the contmunity, for, if necessary, it might be possible in 
coarse of time to make such a department self-supporting, or nearly so, by making a small 
ohar^e fw the supidjr of different jiarasitic insects j and I believe this mode of operation would 
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be cheaper and more effective in many cases, if not in all, than spraying and other means 
which are now in use. 

Whilst I have great faith in inject friends. I also must not overlook our bird friends, which 
could be fostered by the dopartment, for undoubtedly they must he favorably oonsidered. It 
goes Muthout saying that our native birds have been and are, most of them, amongst the best 
friends the producer ever had. In these days when science is making such rapid strides it 
behoves us to be up and doing, and fully alive to our interests, and lo be prepared for any and 
all emergencies. 

The agriculturist, the viticulturist, the i)oulti-y breeder, and the dairy farmer have their 
spoi ialists employed by the (lovernment, and who shall say that the producer and the comniu* 
mty generallv is not all the belter for the knowledge disseminated by these gentlemen. Thajt 
being the case, why can we not go still a step further and say that the community in general, 
and the producer in particular, will be all the better if an e<!oa >mic entomologist were appointed. 

1 move that, in the opinion of this Conference, an economic entomologist should be appointed 
by the Government without delay. 

The General Secretary strongly opposed the motion. The appointment 
of an entomologist was unnecessary. The Central Bureau was quite able to do 
all that was likely to be necessary for an entomologist to do, and with probably 
better results. 

Mr. Quinn agreed that the proposed appointment was not necessary. 

After some discussion, several being of opinion that better results could 
naturally be expected from a specialist than from any of the Bureau officers, 
the resolution was negatived by a large majority. 

The Pea; Its Uses and Cultivation. 

Mr. W. Pearson read the following paper:— 

I propose to deal with the subject under three heads, viz,—How to cultivate, its uses for 
feeding purposes, and its use as a fertiliser. 

Hie Cultivation of (he Pea .—It is ueeessaiy to reduce the soil to a fine tilth, to have it fairly 
finii, and to check the growth of weeds as much as possible, as the pea is not able to coiuj>ete 
successfully with wild oats and other w'ecda which infest nost of our old land. To obtain 
this end I advocate ploughing about 6in. deep about April, if the ground is in fit condition, or 
as boon after as possible ; then harrow and roll as soon as it is m a fit state. This will bo 
directly after the first lain, if it has been ploughed dry ; but if the land was fairly soaked 
before ploughing, it would be better worked down at once. This will cause all seeds in the 
land to germinate; then sheep could be run on it until time to sow the peas, which will 
depend upon the chmate and district. The last few seasons have had the effect of altering my 
opinion as to the best time to sow them ; previously, I was very successful with crops sown 
lato in August, and even the first week in September. Peas sown then grow rapidly, 
consequently kept ahead of the weeds, and if favored with showers in October and November, 
and the soil is rich enough, a good crop is assured, so far at least as the growth is concerned. 
But, unfortunately, even ihen the catepiliars often put. in tleir claim, and it is but little use 
disputing it. 'J'he dry seasons we have experienced lately have been fatal to the late-sown 
crops, as there has not been sufficient moisture in the soil to enable them to blossom. This is 
the most critical stage with peas, even in a g >od season. I have seen a beautiful crop of peas 
in bloom so badly cut with hot winds in one day that you could rub the top blooms up in 
your hand ; but, after the bloom has set, it is really surprising the heat they will stand. Hut 
with such seasons as we have had lately, I would recAiinmcnd June or July, accoi'ding to 
locality. My mode of putting them in is to sow the peas and bone dust on the land treats as 
above, and plougli them under from 4in. to 6in. deep, and cross-harrow thoroughly. There 
are several advantages in ploughing in : First, all the seed is covered, so that the birds are 
cheated out of their share ; second, the plants are deeper rootod, consequently stand drought 
much hotter, third, there is no seed wasted in the furrows. This I consider a very great 
advanhigc in wet land where it is necessary to have narrow lands for drainage purposes. The 
quantity of seed that jumps into the furrows is very considerahlo, and, of course, is all lost; 
whereas, when ploughed in, all that waste is prevented; fourth, there is not the trouble of 
scraping out the miseruble half-grown things from the furrows when mowing. Do not roll 
until they are well thYo igh the ground. A good harrowing, if the conditions are favorable, 
will be beneficial—this should be across the previous harrowing, lengthwise of the land. The 
peas should be mowed when the top pods are just full, not dry, and put in small heaps in 
rows not more than a forkful in each heap, and preferably the rows should bd up the furrows, 
and as soon as possible after being mown, as they then settle down firmly, and are not so 
likely to blow away with the wind, which often causes serious loss. The sooner they are 
carted, the less risk from this source. The most expeditious way is fo oatt in with one teem 
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and roll out with another. This saves the labor involved in stacking and getting out on the 
floor. A rather dull day is preferable to a hot one for rolling out, as in hot weather the haulm 
breaks up so short as to render it almost impossible to separate from the chafp and peas. A 
nice warm day with a cool breeze is the ideal day. 

Use for Fooding Furpo*$8. — For fe#*ding hogs, especially in winter, I believe peas are 
without a rival; for summer, a little milk or pollard, or both, once a day will be found an 
improvement. They are a’so gwd feed for horses, either orushpd or soaked. Personally, I 
prefer them soaked, as they are not so heating. If fed to horses dry they cause blind boils 
and dry ulcerous sores to break out on them wherever the harness rubs. Soakirm prevents 
this. They are also excellent feed for fowls, especially in the winter; but they should be 
«mked for young fowls, or, better still, crushed and scalded. If the peas are cut and harvested 
as directed above, the Ltraw will be found very valuable for young cattle, dry cows, and even 
milking cows, as an alternative with mangolds, or any soft green feed, such as young barley, 
oats, rye. I found my cows did well last winter fed on mangolds and pea straw, the latter 
at niglit. 

IVie Pea att a FerhHn^r. —For this purpose in iho hills districts it is simply invaluable, as 
they have the capacity of collecting nitrogen from the atmosphere, when it forms in nodules 
about the roots, and remains in the soil in an available condition fur the following crop of 
giain. My experience, extending over twenty years or more, teaches me that peas are more 
leliahlc for a hay or grain crop than Lone dust or any other artificial manuie that 1 have tried, 
Tt aho has the effect of keeping the soil loose and friable, and if sown thickly, say from 
2hu8h8. to Sbushs. per acre, it will help to clean the land very considerably, as it will smother 
all undergrowth. I have obtained hotter results from bonedust with peis than wdth any other 
fertilisers. The haulms used for stable or pig litter make splendid manure for stiff clay land. 

Considerable discussion ensued, many members being opposed to Mr. Pearson’s 
methods of cultivation, especially in regard to sowing seed so deep and to the 
manures used. Mr. Pearson, in reply, said the opinions were based on actual 
experience gained by extensive cultivation of the pea. 

Home Industries at Country Shows. 

The General Secretary referred to the apportionment of prize money at 
country shows. He hud noted at ceitain shows that as much money was 
offered for a dozen of eggs as for a collection of jams, jellies, pickles, sauces, 
and the like; but the skill, labor, and time involved in the preparation of the 
latter collection of home manufactures could not he adequately rewarded with 
a jirize which was much more than an equivalent for the trouble of gathering 
and cleaning a dozen of eggs. 

Tobacco. 

Mr, W. W. Heath, Finniss, read the following paper on this subject:— 

iSe*d-bed.-^lii raising plants from ^eed you must be careful to prejiare a place that is as free 
as possible from all weeds. The soil m which the seeds are to bo sown should be extra fine, 
and if it is first passed through a sieve, being mixed M'ith about one-fourth fine uiiloai'hod 
ashes, it will be so much better, using also a portion of line dump mould. If you purpose 
growing under glass (and it is almost usele-s fo atienipt it without), prepare a bed as follows 
Put down about 4in. of old stiaw' of any kind, making it thoroughly wet. Then upon this 
about Sin. of Ireah horsedung, and again put on about 4in. of good preparc<l soil. Now place 
your frame say 10ft, x 6ft., w'hich will just hold three sashes, each 3ft. 4in, x Oft. This will 
supply enough plants for one acre if the seeds come w^ell. Now, as lighily as possible, mark 
out your drills about 2iin. to 3in apait, aud sow your seed on the.se marks. Have a board 6ft. 
long aud 7in. wide. Commence at one end of the bed, putting this board down so as to cover 
two rows, and walk over it to press the ground about the seed. Move the board over the next 
two rows, and repeat until the bed is pressed over. Now, with a fine rose, thoroughly wet the 
bed with weak mnnuro water. Put o i your sash, slightly shading it with straw If the sun 
comes out bright and warm, raise the sash a httle at the back to lot out the heated air. Keep 
your soil damp, but not too wet, and if li^ht rain comes remove your sash for an hour or two; 
out never do so with a hard or beating ram A gentle heat is ail that is required. After the 
plants are up well a light watering from a fine rose of loz. of sulphate of ammonia to 4gal]8. 
of water wiU be l^nefictal. The seed should be sown irom July 1 to August 1. This applies 
particularly to the Blaok Swamp. If the first sowing does not come well a fresh lot of seed 
may be fimt sprouted by mixing with fine mould, keeping it moist, and place near the fire or 
under the sash until you can see that it is just sprouting; then sow between drills. If the 
plants should come up too thick they may with care be transplanted w hen of sufiicient sixe. 
Prepare a second bod^ using only half the bottom boat, and cover with calico instead of glass. 
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Oettljin slats Sin. wide, and nail two together. Put enough of these to fill up thehed, filling 
up spaces with good soil prepared from fine peaty loam and one-fourth saAd, mixed, and care¬ 
fully putting plants about ‘2in to Sin. apait. These will he most handy when planting per*, 
manontly in the field. 

Preparation of Landfm' Plantmg, —Now, as to tho character of the soil in the field and its 
preparatioii. A dry warm soil, eitlier loamy or sandy loam/ or, even better still, a nice peaty 
loam not too wet nor too diy, just stub as abounds with the Black Swamp lands, with plenty 
of pure sweet water in abundance, which cannot be beaten anywhere—nor likely to be 
equalled in this or any other colony. A cold wet and clayey soil is no good for tobacco, and 
even a loam with poor water is not the thing. A little lime may be beneficial, but the least 
quantity of salt is highly detrimental. In cultivation, commence now to plough and harrow, 
keeping it up till planting time, as the finer the tilth and the loss the weeds the better the 
crop. Deep and thorough working wdll always pay, and the more manure the greater and 
better the crop. Old land that is in good heart with artificial manure is good, but new land 
or virgin soil with the same quantity of manure is far bettor, only get your ground clean and 
you are all right. 

Planting ,—As soon as the plants have four or more leaves, and arc from 4in. to fiin. high, 
with a fair size stem, they arc ready for planting out. Lay out your land in furrows at least 
3ft. to 3§ft. apait, planting in the bottom of the fun’ow 2jft. apart, or drag a chain same width 
as furrows, and dig holes at least 2ift. apart. Thoroughly wet your seed-hed, take a stick about 
an inch wide, sharpen to a flat point, nin this down near the side of the plant, ^ther the 
leaves gently together, and carefully lift out the plant so that the roots will not be hurt, only 
taking out as many as can be planted in a short time. If tho weather is unfavorable and 
ground is dry then the plants must be w^atered as fast as set out and covered immediately 
after. Shading is best done with straw, ns this will not interfere with after watering, and 
plants must not sufl:er for w ant of moieluro until they are rooted. 

Watch carefully that grubs do not interfere with young plants. Keep soil well loosenetl by 
constant working with a good Vianet Jr. horse-hoe. Vriming (‘-omes next in order, as bottom 
leaves often lie fiat on the ground and get dustv or rot, and must therefore be removed, and 
the sooner the b(‘ttcr. Do not tear them off downwards, as that will injure plants, but cut 
them off within Jin. of the plant and not more than din. or 6in. above the ground. Topping is 
the next operation, and should be done before seed-buds show themselves: otherwise the plant 
will he exhausting itself in growing seeds while you want leaves. Top so as to leave ten to 
fourteen leaves avoiding to strengtli of plant and probable time it will have for growth. By 
starting your plants early, and topping wdth judgment, a crop may be increased one-half, 
whh'h is no small item. I^oavc as many of the earliest and best plants as may he required for 
seed without topping, sfiy one plant to an acre, hut they must be wormed and suckered like 
the retit. Suck(*ring is one of the most tin'some operations of tobaceo-growing, and must on 
no account bo neglected. 8uckors will coraniemse to show themselves in about a week from 
tapping and continue up to ripening, arul must be continuously reipoved, but must not bo 
pinched off while the dew is on the plant. While suckoring look out for w'orm*. Worming 
and suckering vdll occupy all spare time for w'orking the crop till harvesting, for the surface 
must be kept loose and in good order by an occasional hoeing, but do not hoe, prime, top, or 
sucker during rain or while dew is on the plants, or your <irop will get rust and destroy the 
leaves. 

Now comes tlie great secret, that is, when the tobacco is ripe, when to cut it, 
and how to cure it, for on these operations depends the qualit.^ of the leaf for market and the 
price you will obtain for it. I'd a new chum at tobacco-growing this wull seem quite a difficult- 
matter, and so it is, liut to the practised eye these difficulties all vanish. Tobacco, whUe 
ripening, is known principally by its color, but it is not an easy matter to describe with acouracy 
any particular sliade of color, though there are pther signs following which have a geneml 
reference to the appearance of the plant. When it begirts to ripen it will gradually take on a light 
yellow sjKitted appearance : as lipening increases the ^Krts become more separate and distinct 
from ea(*h other, and when they can be plainly seen at a short distance, and the leaves turn 
dovm, and when bent become sticky, breaking off short and their ends curl under, the plant ia 
ripe and requires to ho cut at once, as it will not improve after this, but it should not he cut 
before it is matured, nor yet while the dew is on the plant. To out, you require a good strong 
knife (a cane knife or light cleaver), commence at top of plant and cut downwarois, priding 
the stem in equal portions down within 4in. or 6in. of the ground, take out yqur knife ana 
cut ofi‘ the stalk near the ground. Lay the plant carefully on the ground with lower end next 
the sun to wilt. After it has lain an hour or so turn it and expose the other side, bat he very 
careful that the sun is hot enough to bum it, which it will sometimes do in a short time. 
Wilting is done to prevent breaking of leaves in handling. As socm as the tobaooo is wilted 
cait it to the shed, handling carofiuly, and hang it at once. 

To pw)pe^ cure tobacco it must have sun or artificial heat to get a bright color> 
which is necessary. If you have a tight shed l«ive it qjen in good weather, but close it on t|le 
windy side when Wind is high. If you have an o|>en shedj which is best, yon ntUSt 
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some way of closing it against wind and rain. In cold drissKling or damp weather dre heat is 
essential and nothing is better than hot air or hot-water pipes through the whole shed, so as 
to keep the temperature as even os possible. You can cure much sooner and better by fite 
than by airiilone. 

The Constitution of a Farmer. 

Mr. F. LEHMA.15N, Hartley, read a short paper on this subject, in which he 
pointed out the necessity for ener^% perseverance, and care on the part of the 
farmer. To be successful a fanner must also be intelligent and observant; be 
should be a handy man, capable of doing little jobs in building, smithing, &c. 
System and order should he the rule of the farmer, as most of the principal 
work on the farm can be finished in season. He must be of a saving dis¬ 
position, and should keep an intelligent account f)f his income and expenditure. 

Standard Weight of Chaff. 

The resolution from Woodside Branch—“ That steps be taken to have a 
standard weight of 401bs. for a bag of chaff, and that immediate action be 
taken to obtain the co-operation of otheis interested to secure the legal enforce¬ 
ment of the same”—caused considerable discussion. Those in favor of the 
motion pointed out the necessity for some action’ being taken to prevent the 
unfair trading on the part of those who put light weight in the bags ; 40lbs. 
was the recognised weight to the bag, but there was nothing to prevent less 
being put in, as it was sold by the bag which was practically an unknown 
quantity. 

Several members, however, pointed out the difficulties in the matter of 
regulating the weight, and it was decided to refer the suggestion to the 
Branches throughout the colony for consideration. 

Votes of thanks to those who had taken part in the Conference closed the 
proceedings. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCE 
AT KAPUNDA. 

A Conference of the Lower North Branches of the Agricultural Bureau was 
held at Kapuuda on Wednesday, April 0, when, in addition to a number of 
visitors, the following members of the Bureau attendcMl:— Cextkal —Messrs. 
Thos. Hardy and C. J. Valentine (Chief Inspector of Stock). Kafunda— 
Messrs. O. Tcagle (Chairman), T. Jeffs (Hun. See.), II. King, W. Flavel, J. P. 
Orchard, J. A. Schultz, F. Moinckc, H. T. Morris, H. A Holthouse, and J. J. 
()\SuUivan. Eudttnda —Messrs. J. von Bertouch and F. W. Paech. Robeets- 
TOWN—Mr. N. Westphalen. Rivekton— Mr. T. Oravestock. Anoastun— 
Mr. S. O. Smith. 

Mr. G, Teaole, Chairman of the Kapuudn Branch, occupied the chair, and^ 
in declaring the Conference opened, stated that owing to the rains of the previous 
week setting the farmers to work seeding, ami to otixer circumstances, a number 
of those who had promised to attend were unable to do so. 

It was decided to make this an annual gathering, the next meeting to be at 
Eudunda, in March^ 1899. 

The State of the Harness and Care of the Team. 

Mr. Jeffs read a paper on this subject, prepared by Mr. C. W. Smith, of 
Stockport Branch, of which the following is the substance:— 

In a very ehoxt time the hurmew of this colony will he getting their horses into work; there 
will he at least six myths’ hard work straight away. This oeing the case, we should givo 
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attention to the state and conditiou of the harness, espeoially the collars. A good deal of the 
weight of the horse with the power of bone and sinew is thrown into the collar. As the collar 
bears only on a small portion of the horse's body, there most then be a considerable pressure 
on the hoiae's shoulders; therefore the collar should fit the horse as nearly us ];>ossible.> If 
you notice a collar that has been used you will see that it is indented whore the hook comes, 
showing extra pressure there. I tliink that if a piece of flat hardwood, with the edges nicely 
rounded off, were inserted under the leather when the collar is made, it would improve the 
collar by spreading the weight over a greater urea, and thus save sore shoulders. A soft collar 
must be much more comfortable than a hard one for homes to work in. The collar may be 
made fairly soft by placing your leg through it so that it is brought on top of your knee when 
you are in a sitting position, then gently lap the outside of the collar. This should be done 
while the collars are dry, and a good deal of dust will come out. It will then take in the 
sweat more readily and he more comfortable for the horses. Anotlier point is to have the 
hame hooks w'ell up on the collars; the horses can step forward much easier when the hames 
arc so placed than when the ho(jk« are low down near the point of the shoulder. I advocate 
the use of baokbands at all times. Thej may not be of much service w'hen the horse is 
pulling, hut w'hon the team is standing the b^kband should take the weight of the swings, 
thereby easing the horses' shoulders, then' being considerable weight in the swings of a tivti 
or six horse team. Again, the ttam should be allowed ample Urn© in turning the ends of the 
fields; if hunied round, the probability is one horse will tread upon another’s foot and cause 
a permanent lameness. The little time lost in turning may bo easily gained when the team is 
in straight work. The farmer should well consider the constitution of his horses. This 
varies very much; one w ill have a good appetite and eat up all his dinner, and be ready for his 
afternoem’s work in a reasonable time; while the horse with a poor appetite will take more 
time and pick out the best parts. This is no fault of the horse, but may be remedied by 
^ving him some appetising medicine I prefer giving such a horse loss in ipiantiiy but better 
in quality—say a little more bran and pollaiYl. This will enable tbe weaker horse* to kiu'p up 
to his w'ork. Old horses must have more attention than younger ones in the matter of food. 
It IB unreasonable to expect old horses to do the same amount of w’ork as younger ones on the 
same kind of food. In a team of five or six horses there wdll be one or more slowcir at their 
work than others. The driver should carefully consider where the fault lies, if there is a fault, 
and not punish what appears to be a slow horse. In no case should tjie reins be used as a 
whip. If the middb' horse requires W'aking up, and it is done with tbe rein, the outside horse 
is inifated by having his mouth jt?rki*d in such a way as to cause him unnecessary' pain. It 
w'ould be much better to carry u light whip and use that when required. A shai^ (‘lip w'ith 
the whip w^ould he more effectual than so much banging witli the reins. I think it wise to 
take the team easy for a couple of days. If inclined to go, check or si>ell them at tbe ends, 
as some of them have bepn out of collar for soiik’ time, and, therefore, soft, and if allowed to 
tear away they may become over-heated and gall their shoulders, and be a trouble for some 
time. 

Mr. King had his collai's lined with basil. He found they lasted longer, 
and he had never had a horse with a sore shoulder since using it. He did not 
approve of the whip for teams at work. Some horses would not get over a cut 
from a whip for half a day. He put tlic slowest horse on the outside, where 
he could be hit with the reins. 

Mr. Westphagen had some experience in lining collars with basil, and 
horses never had sore shoulders when it was used. As a maker of collars he 
advised the use of the collar for a time or two, and then have the stuffing 
adjusted to suit the peculiarities of the formation of the horsc\s shoulder. 

Mr. (hiAVESTocK had worked a horse for seven years in a basil-lined collar 
and never had a sore shoulder. lie did not at all approve (d the use of the 
piece of wood suggested, as it would cause a gall where there was so much 
sweat and chafing. He thought it would be better to use a pad of leather or 
bag. 

The Chairman bad been amongst horses for the best part of his life. He 
liiought the fault was with the lining of the collars. Ho found it was a great 
mistake to use one collar for two horses, as the shoulders were not of the same 
formation. If the padding of the collar were soaked in water overnight, when 
the collar was put on the horse the padding soon conformed to the shape of 
his shoulders. To take out some of the padding would be better than placing, 
a piece of wood imder the hook. 
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Binder v. Stripper. 

Mr. N. Westphalkn read the following paper on this subject:— 

It is not my intention to quote authorities in fiivor of either system, but simply to relate 
my own experieuee. 1 bought eighty acres of good clean standing crop on the flats (what we 
call lagoon), of which I cut sixty acres with the binder, leaving twenty acres for the stripper. 
I flnisbod cutting the sixty-acre piece before the other was quite ready for stripping, and just 
getting it out of the way of harm before the rough weather set in about the beginning of the 
harvest. That, of course, I consider one of the strongest iKiints in favor of using the binder. 
The crop all throup;h looked very green when I commenced cutting, yet I was surprised to 
find tliat it ripened m the straw all right, and turned out a first-class sample. I had two 
varieties of M^heat—Sleinwedel, all cut with the hinder, also about ton acres of Purple Straw, 
the remainder being Purple Straw 8ti:ipped in the usual way. In the appearance of the crop 
there was no difference in the yield of the two sorts of wheat. It was left in the stocks till 
the grain was properly hardened and then carted in to a stack, which caused a little loss in 
shaking out. I us^ Bagshaw’s patent disc threshing header, worked by steam power, w'hich 
leaves some amount of wheat at the butt end of the sheaf, as might be expected; but with 
sheaves tied closer to the butt end that amount would be reduced. The wheat left unthreshed 
is not lost, inasmuch as I chaffed all the straw and .sold the chaff at £2 os. (id. per ton. The 
(;haff is certainly supeiior to a great deal of (jhaff that is cut from a ciop of wild oats, and 
may be used without any extra cost for bi*an and pollard, and (jon8titute.s good liard feed fit for 
horses doing heavy work The lUitual results per acre, as near as I can state, are as follows: — 


Binding — £ «. d. £ ». rf. 

By I \ tons of sti’aw, at HOs. per ton . 2 5 0 

12Abush of wheat, sold at 3s. per bushel . I 17 fi 

- 4 2 0 

C’ost of binding and stocking per »ici*e. 0 9 0 


Carting, threshing, cleaning, and stacking per acre 0 12 0 

- 1 1 0 

. 3 1 (i 

2 6 0 
0 5 0 

Net amount realised per acre _ 2 0 0 

This shows a surplus of £1 Is. fid. per acre in favor of the binder, and from my experience 
gained 1 conclude that it will pay every farmer to harvest as much as one binder can manage 
in the season. 

In reply to questions concerning the value of the straw left by the stripper, 
the low price of wheat, and the loss of 2jbush. per acre through use of the 
binder, Mr. Westphalen stated that bis figures were from actual results. The 
year hi question he only got 38. per bushel for wheat; the straw left after the 
stripper was practically useless, and the apparent loss of grain was due to the 
sheaves not being tied close enough to tlie butt. As most of the grain was, 
howe^\^r, in the straw it was not all loss. 

Mr. Kino said it was his ex|>erience that horses would do better upon 
ordinary hay than upon binder straw. The binder straw was not so good as 
hay, because when the wheal ear was allowed to mature, it took all the sugar 
out of the plant. 

Mr. Graves'I’ock said two years ago he brought the question forward at 
Tanunda,, when he asked Professor Lowrie if there was as much nutriment in 
the plant after, standing two or three months as there worild be if it w^ere in 
the stack, and he said no. He (Mr. Gravestock) thought it was robbery to 
sell such stuff chaffed up as hay chaff. Horses would not eat the chaff made 
from biuder straw. They could not expect to get good"*wheat and hay from 
the same plant. After deducting the reduction in price of the wheat from the 
binder and the* Idee that take place in stacking, he failed to see where the profit 
came in. 

Mr. Paech agreed with Mr. Westphalen. He believed the wheat from the 
binder was better than itom the stripper, and millers had told him that it was 


Net amount realised per aero 

Stnppififf — 

By ir>l)ush. wheat sold at 38. per bushel . 

Cost of stripping and cleaning . 
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better. The land could be kept clean with a binder, but not with a reaper. 
The hay from the binder was always useful for feed for stock. 

The Chaieman said the land could be kept clean by a few sheep. He found 
his land equally clean after the stripper and sheep as after the binder. They 
lost nothing wdtli the sheep as they could be turned into mutton 

Judging at Country Shows. 

Mr. E. S. Matthews, of Angaston, was to have read a paper on this subject, 
but, in his absence, Mr. Smith stated that Mr. Matthews’ contention was that 
the judging at country shows was very much mismanaged. Sometimes it was 
the secretary's fault, but very often the person who had promised to judge at 
the last moment sent a telegram stating that he could not attend. So that it 
sometimes happened that, for example, a judge of live stpek was asked to judge 
flowers, or a judge of flowers to judge honey, pelargoniums, and queen bees, 
and so on. The judges were frequently incompetent. There was a case at 
the Angaston Show where a judge of flowers had given prizes to first, second, 
and third, the first entry getting first, the second second, and the third third, 
without regard to superiority. Similar incompetency was shown at times 
in other classes. 

Considerable discussion followed, a number of members giving instances 
bearing out to a certain extent the contentions of Mr, Matthews. 

The CiiAiTiMAN and Secretary of the local society said every care was 
exercised to get competent and unprejudiced judges; but it sometimes happens 
that the gentleman who has accepted the j)()sition is unable to get away, and 
in such case the officers of the society must do their best to get a local man to 
do the work. Things generally were not so bad as made out* and the societies 
did their best to obtain the services of men competent to give satisfaction to 
the exhibitors. 

Some members thought the difficulty was due to the number of petty shows 
throughout the country. If there were fewer but larger shows there w'ould 
Hot be the same trouble as at present in regard to judging. 

The Produce Trade. 

Mr. T. Jepfs read a paper on the “Produce Trade: What it is and what it 
should be”;— 

It i« essential that ever)^ fanner should pay some attention to the dairy, because it is a mearis 
of increasing the farm revenue at very little extra cost. In many cases the dairy and fowl 
yard have |)rovided the nijccssaries of life when the wheat crop has proved a failure, and if 
more attention were paid to dairying it would be a great success. I want, therefore, to aUude 
to one or two phases of the produce trade-- what it is and what it should be. Speaking of the 
local trade, wo know some would say that the prices received did not encourage inorctasOd 
attention. The reason was that butter, for instance, w'as sold to the stores, then sentto Adelaide 
and sold as storekeepers’ ” or “ collectors’” butter, and the producer suffers. In the flrk 
place it always pays to make the best, and the storekeepers could encourage this if all produce 
was classified instead of calling it all butter. Then if the producer was making good butter, 
be could demand the top price, especially if he had any quantity, because if the local store* 
keepers W’ould not give the market value he could send it to Adelaide, and it would be sold as 
“ dairy ” butter, and wbat was true of butter was true of all dairy produce. Cheese, bacon, 
and ham were profitable products, and would pay well if more attention were paid to them. 
In these days of co-operation and advancement, the ordinary dairy has to give place to ^e 
separator, and local wants are oiitshadowed by tie attempt to supply the wants of the markets 
of the world, and this, of course, led up to the export traae; and although the Government had 
done a great deal to assist this trade, and to an extent producers bad availed themselves of the 
opportunity afforded, still very little has been done. We should be a community of pro¬ 
ducers, and not maiiufaulurers. It was absurd to expect to bo able to compete with such 
manufacturing countries as Great Britain, Germany, and America; but wo could hope to 
successfully enter into competition with the world as regards our products. The produce im¬ 
ports of Great Britain last year amounted to £24,000,000 of which £15,000,000 repr^^ted 
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butter, of which Denmark sent 886,654cwt8., an increase on the previous year of I00,000cwte. 
Canada, wo are told, did the most of trade in cheese, viz , 1,250,OOOcwfs. Wow w'hat did we 
export? But'er, l,400cwta.; frozen moat, 11,323 carcasses; poultry, 645 head. They 
would see by those figures that our exports after all are ver)» little. But are we not right in 
saying we should liave a larg^-r slice of that trade of £24,000,000 ? But this is not all. TMnk of 
the other great countries, raostof which are importers of produce, and they would then see to what 
extent this trade could grow. If all South Australia were a huge dairy produce farm it could 
not supply the cities of Europe. I know theie were diffii.ultiea in the way, but we should 
do everything possible to surmount these difficulties. First, we must send produce of best 
quality and it must be uniform. That, so far as local production is concerned, is a difficulty, 
but to get over this we must have co-operative dairies. This would be far better than 
having so many small separators. Then we must have an expert who is able to classify 
the butter, and tell us just what is wanted. Then the difficulty of fodder has been brought 
forward, but this is becoming easier every year as we are continually trying various summer 
fodder plants. The distance between us and the European markets is a great difficulty, but 
we must consider that in the matter of wheat and wool it has made very little difference. It 
may happen now' and again that by taking four weeks to get our goods to the market we miss 
a good market., but we must not Ibmk too mucli of these diffi<*ultiert. T.ook at the importance 
of an increased prod in e trade. I believe we have in the trade the means to rf move the pre¬ 
sent depression. I'hoic was a lot of good land which is not used to its best advantage ; and 
many farmers who do not give this trade proper attention. What is true of butter is tnuialso 
of all the products. What a fu'ure then*, is before the frozen meat trade, choise, poultry, 
eggs, bacon, honey, taUow, and even rabbits; and I feed confident it would pay the farmers 
to consider them. 

Oonsiderdble discussion took place on the value of saltbush on the farm. 

Mr. Kiko tabled plants of four different kinds grown on his farm. I'hcy had 
done very well, and be found the cows became very fond of the plant; in fact 
it was necessary to protect them for a year or two. They not only produced 
good food, but sheltered the young grass. 

Mr. Moruis said nothing fattened stock like “Old-man” saltbush, but he 
did not know anything about its milk-producing qualities. 

Mr. Paecii said that during the past three years cattle in the eastern 
hundreds had scarcly anything but saltbush to feed on, and very often nothing 
but the thick stems, and still they lived. 

Mr. Valkntink said there was no reason why they should not grow an acre 
or two of saltbu'h ; hundreds of acres of land at tlie C’apo and in (kilifornia 
were being planted with Australian saltbushes, while here we were destroying 
instead of conserving the bushes. 

[Seeds of saltbush can be obtained from the Central Bureau by anyone 
forwarding postage.— Gen. Sec.]. 

Mr. Jeffs thought the appointment of Mr. G. S. Thomson as dairy expert 
a step in the right direction, as, having a thorough knowledge of English 
requirements, he could advise us how to make our butter to meet the home 
tastes. 

Several members thought an expert with colonial experience was needed, and 
not a person fresh from England, and unacquainted with colonial conditions. 

The Chairman pointed out that one of their greatest difficulties was the 
high temperature of their dairies, with which English makers had not to 
contend; attd then, again, the difference in the feed in the two countries was 
very great. 

Other members, however, pointed out that, as they must depend upon the 
English market for the extension of the dairying industry, it ivas most 
important that anyone appointed as adviser should bo fully acquainted with the 
requirements of the English trade. 

Mr. Jeffs said the matter of temperature was not such a great difficulty. 
In Mr. Wyllie’s local dairy the temperature never exceeded 60"' F., and others 
could get the same results by exercising the same care and attention that Mr. 
WyUie did. Generally not sufficient attention was paid to cleanliness in and 
around the dairy, 
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Reference also made to the cultivation of piemelons, nnmgolds, and othet* 
fodder plants, the making of ensilage, and the use of molasses and salt with 
straw ns food for dairy cows. 

Feeding: of Stock. 

Mr. r. J. Valentine, Chief Inspector of Stock, gave an address on this 
subject, of which the following is the substance:— 

The (‘oiiditioii of the country is not as it was thirty or forty years ago, when it was open 
and there were plenty of pastures, and cattle were not confined to small areas# but had the pick 
of the best feed and left the inferior. The consequence was that they throve well. Thirty or 
more years ago they had dry seasons, and a number of cattle died,"but they never had com¬ 
plaints of sickness, and the cattle soon made headway when the gross appeared. Now the 
country is divided into small areas, and the land is required to carry more stock. The culti¬ 
vation of the land has done away wdtb the native grasses, and in tnem they’lost some of the 
best feed for their cattle. It v^ould well repay to preseiTe some of the native grasses in small 
paddocks on the farm, hut it would be found somewhat difficult now, as the land has been 
Propped and cropped until all the nutriment was taken out of the ground. The land was now' 
filled with w'ild oats, which was one of the worst kind of w'eeds in the country. The only 
time the wild oats were any good w'.is when gw^n, and then they sometimes kill a eow'. Cow's 
W'ere not proiierly fed, and a gieat deal too much was expected from them. The best hay was 
given to th(* horse, and what he left W'as given to the cow They drained her system by milk¬ 
ing her and yet gave her the w'orst feed. They did not get the benefit from the c>ow that they 
would if she were properly fed. They could not do well by keeping tw'ice as many cattle on 
their farm ns they had feed for. They eould not produce gowl beasts unless they fed the 
stock w'ell when young. All unremunerative cattle should be got rid of, as they inquire as 
much feed and care as the protitalilc ones, without g»ving an adequate return. If one cow' 
gave oOOgalls. of milk, and another only 2o0gall8, why keep the cow that gave the lesser 
quantity? Get rid of her, hut alw'ays feed the gcxKl cow well. . 

The same remarks could he made to apply to sheep. All farmers should keep a few’ sheep. 
They keep the land clean. But when they bought sheep they should not buy old ones. Sheep 
would always bring in something. But they should never overstock. They could always 
make more money out of a limited number of cattle or sheep w hich were well fed than out of 
twice the number half-starved. He was of the opinion that it would edways pay the man 
who keeps cow s to make ensilage. It w as astonishing how' well some people kept their^ cattle 
in spite of dry seasons. If a man had a small paddock or tw’o he (ioiild grow’ lucern, sorghum, 
and other fodder for the summer, and could turn into ensilage stuff that w'as now' wasted. His 
dry straw’ he eould convert into useful feed by treating it w ith molasses and brine. He had 
seen cattle come off farms about Kapunda that he w ould not give a straw' to. The rearing of 
stock W'as a matter in w'hich a man should use his bntina, and if he did s» he w'otild make a 
success r)f it. He would impress upon them the necessity of keeping nothing but the'^best 
cattle or sheep, and that could he done by culling. In some places, perhaps, sheep only would 
do Imtter than cows ; whilst in others cow's and sheep together would do better. That was a 
matter that should be carefully considered by the farmer. They should also pay attention to 
the proper cultivatioit of theii land. The land should be manured. Iliey could not expect 
the land to go on yielding crop after crop without proper treatment. It eras difficult.to say 
what caused the complaint affecting cattle, and causing loss of pow er iu the Wdquarteiw, In 
some cases at Port Lincoln, wdierc it appeared to be paralysis, he Uiought the cattle had been 
eating something that had disagreed with their kidneys. He advisod t& use of sbmething for 
inflammation of the kidneys, and he heard subsequently the cattle w'ere better. The remedy 
was a tonic. The cause, he thought, was principally dry feed through a long drought. Sul¬ 
phate of iron, bone-meal, and also w'arm ordinary ale wore excellent things. A bone -crusher 
was a very useful thing on the farm, as bone-meal was often wanted by cow's. On the 
Peninsula the cattle seemed to suffer on account of something deficient in the soil. He advisod 
mixing bone-meal and salt (not rock salt) w'itb the chaff, and also to have a trough (ton^ainittg 
some of the mixturo for the cattle to licjk at when they liked. He mad« a practice to give his 
horse two or three handfuls of salt a week. The cattle were very fond of sdt. 


Colonial Experienoee. 

Mr. Geavertock gave an interesting address on his Forty Years’ Experience 
in Farming in South Australia, in which he recounted his experiences with tfie 
different implements w^hich had been invented, and the difficulties they had 
contend with in the early days of the colony. A .short discussion followed. 
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Prtming and Grafting the Vine. 

Mr, 8. 0. Smith read a paper on this subject, of which the following is' the 
substance- 

One of the first things a beginner should do on entering a vineyard in bearing is to look 
closely nt the vine, and paitieiilarly the wood of last year’s growth, and note whether the* 
distanctj-s between the buds are long or short, for the short noded viru^s are, as a rule, good 
heavy bearers, and want shorter and even less wood than the longer noded and shy bearers. In 
pruning with long spurs particular care should be taken to prepare for next year’s pruning by 
leaving, if possible, a short one-eyed spur just below, so that another good shoot, and perhaps 
two, will he there b) take the place of that left this year. As to the number of spurs or rods to 
leave, the beginner will only learn by carefully watching the effect of tht* former pruning. 
For instance, a numlx^r of the buds may not have Imrst, or, if they have, they have withered 
off, and the wood generally looks sh'k. In such a case there has probably been too much Wfxid 
left, inducing the vine to overbear, or perhaps the soil is poor. Less wcxid should be left 
and most of the arms cut hack to a convenient spur of new wood. In the cutting hack process, 
.sliould there be too few spurs, then leave a Jong rod or two, and tic thf‘ra lound the outside of 
the vine. So much has been said of lute years alxuit forming the young vine that I need not 
dwell long on the subject. The first year cut hack the young wood to one eye, unless exceed¬ 
ingly vigorous, leaving one or two spui’s, as the case may be. Next year spur hack again to 
two eyes, leaving two to four spurs, and so on. So much depends ujion the way the young 
wood grows, and is affeeded hj wind, locusts, frosts, &(;., that it is imlly difficult to lay down 
on paper any hard and fast rule. I have pruned a young vineyard for several years in 
succession, and then would liave Ix'cn ashamed to own it if it had to be judged without the 
( onditions under which I labored being known. It wa.s simph do the best thing I fsould.” 
This was on account of the causes mentioned aliove. In a case of this sort- it w ill take yeara 
of patient W'ork to g(d the vines into proper shape, at tlie same time producing g(x>d crops, for 
th(‘ latter is the chief end of the vine and the aim of the pruner. Thus far for the gofjseberry- 
])ush style. 

At yulumba wc liave very successfully proved the henofits of trellising, both wdth one and 
three wdres. Professor Perkins introduced a method of pruning and trellising some year.s ago 
••ailed Sylvoz (iordon, in whicli the vine was brought up in one straight shoot from the middle 
w ire and shai'ply bent and carried along under the wire, being ti(‘d at the b(md. All shoots 
from the ground up to 16in. beyond the bond were suppressed. In the second year canes or 
rods wwe taken, l/jin. apart, and bent dowm sharply like the knuckle of a bent finger and 
tied to the bottom wdre. This Rbarp cheek was, in the first place, by starving tht‘ rod to 
make it prcxiuce more fruit, and, in the wwiond, to force out strong shoots at the base of the ro<l, 
thus providing a fresh shoot to take the place of the dowii-tunied ix)d of the previous year. 

I ])cliovi‘ I was the first to make use <»f this system to any extent, and after (sontinuing it for 
three years on a fourteen-acre currant vineyard, discarded the rod principle and used the long 
and short spur, with the result of better ci’ops and less expense. 1 do not condemn the principh^ 
of Sylvoz cordon, as it may suit other soils bettor than it did mine. One of the finest crops 
of Shiraz I have seen w'as produced this year on trellis, the main arm being left and all 
shoots pruned to two and four eyes. It is such a simple method that the beginner could learn 
it easily. Professor Perkins condemned the twisting of the rod around the wire, but he h.'id 
found it successful, because it prevented the swinging of the rod about and cutting the coi*d 
through. 

drafting should he commenced when the vines are bursting the buds, and not before. The 
scions should have been kept in a sand bed, lying flat, so that they will be hungry for the first 
How of sap. This ensures a good junction of scion with stock. Dig out a h(de round the vine of 
about Bin or 4in. iu depth, find the straightest part of the stem, and saw off just at the upper part. 
This will give a good splitting surface. Take an old shear blade, or any other convenient tool 
that will stand a good knock, and split the centre of the stump, pull out the knife and insert a 
long wedge (an old 6in. Wt with a cnisel end is suitable), opening out the split about |iu. Then 
cut your scion to the shape of the split, so as to fill it from bottom to top, and slightly smaller 
on the inside. Fit in a scion on each side of the wedge, and carefully draw out the latter. 
Place a leaf or piece of paper over the split between the scions, and cover up carefully wuth 
earth, treading in in the meantime. Dover up to the top eye, or even over it. Pay particular 
attention to the choosing of good bearing wofid for scions, as the value of your labor and time 
muy be greatly discounted by putting on non-bearing scions, I have used clay when gmfiing 
above ground, but it is not necessary when grafting beneath the surface if the soil is well 
trodden down. 

Mr. HAfiDY 'said Mr, Smith's paper was to the point, and no ojunion that 
had been advanced could have anything said against it; perhaps a little more 
might have been said in favor of them. There \\tis no necessityTo use clay 
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when grafting. It was never used now by large grafters; sometimes nothing 
at all w'as put on. Tht 7 should contiivc to have one bud in the cleft in the 
stock, so that if the buds above it failed the bud in the stock would grow. He 
had seen the advantage of that this year more than ever he had before. The 
top buds died off, and the vines looked as if they would never grow; but the 
bottom buds shot up and the vines were now growing strongly, and he thought 
that 90 per cent, would li^e The information given as to suceeshful grafting 
would be a good thing foi man> j)eople, as it uould gi\e them (‘onfidenee to 
graft where considered necessfir). They knew that too many of the commoner 
sorts of grapes had been jdanted. and in some cases it was desimble to graft 
the inferior with a bottei class of vine. This year he cut about a ton of grapes 
to the acre from Shiraz grafted on last }ear. The Mataro graj)e had been cried 
down, but he thought wrongly. If the} had not had the Mataro the} would 
liave had a ver} small croj) this year. On good land it would gi\e a good and 
marketable wine, and he thought it would be a mistake if people grafted a 
very large portion ot them He thought the 8 yl\oz system was on its trial 
here, and he did not think the) could )et say a great deal eithei for or against 
it. He had not adopted it to any great extent, because they w'orked on a 
system of their own which had been very successful. When they got hold of 
a successful method they wcie not inclined to adopt new methods. He liked 
to try everything, and hold fast to what was good The system of long 
pruning—a modificdtion of a French s}stera—had been successful. He used 
four rr y and two spurs on each side oi the vine. He tried two rods and 
two spurs, and came to the conclusion that his own 7 stem W'as the better. 
Wheie Aines gio\v strong!}, and thcic is plent} of wood, it answered V^ery W'ell. 
The princijial fault ol the Sylvo/ system was that the slvoots wH*re ver} liable to 
be broken when bending them sharjdy; it was a ditficult thing to do without 
breaking them, and the system required three wiios, which was also against it. 
He had found that in must vine}ards, except when the growth was exceedingly 
strong, that one wire was sufiieient. He put his posts 20 in. put of the ground 
and used one wire instead of thiee, which meant a great saving The two-rod 
system w'as not so likel} to turn over as the one rod He should have like I 
Mr. Smith to have given a little infoimation on the matter of grafting on 
different stocks. Some stocks would not graft, as he had proved by dearly- 
bought experience in the case of Zante curriints. This year they had grafted 
Zanie curr.autb on Muscat, and he thought many others would want to do the 
same, as currants would pay very much better than laisine. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Hardy said to bring currants into anything 
like bearing it would take something like £14 per acre, as an expensive method 
of trellising was required. Mr Wigley had a result of between £8 and £9 per 
ac re from currants that been planted for six years. 

Mr. Smith had some seven years old, and had got 3 tons to the acre this 
year. Currants would not do well in windy situations. They ought to do 
well at the foot of hills around Kapunda and on sandstone groimd. In 
grafting it was ncet ssary to use the very best wood procurable. He had had 
some failures in grafting Frontignac on Reisling. 

Defects of Farming. 

Mr. J. voK Bkrtoitch read a long paper on “ Defects of Farming in the 
Eastern Hundreds, and how to Improve the Fresent System/^ of which the 
following is an al).stract :— 

He first pointed out where he had noticed, in his frequent travels round the district, the 
farmers were at fault in theii methods of farming, and the effects of such faults. He was 
referring to the district round and to the east of Eudunda, and fonsidered much Improvmneiit 
might be effected in the following dire tions .-—Instead of annual tilling ^ the same ligge 
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areas, put in half the area in a thorough mamjer on the most approved methods. The yield 
will be almost if not quite as large at half the labor and expense. Put more land under 
fallow, and by this means also kill the weeds. Bave the land ploughed, but wait for seeding 
until after the first rains havw started the weeds, which will be destroyed by seeding operations. 
One day’s harrowing w^hen the weeds first come up will kill more than a whole w’eek’s yvot\ 
after the roots have got a good hold. In many parts of the MuiTuy Flats the surface soil is 
loose for about 4in., resting on a more solid sui>8oil. In this class of soil deep ploughing 
is conducive to takeall,’ though suhsoiling in such land will bo profitable. Deep ploughing 
in deeper soil is desirable. AVherever jKissible get a seed and fertiliser drill, and use com¬ 
mercial fertilisers, ^^ave all famyard iiianure, and make ur(‘ of it as far as it w'Ul go. To use 
the drill even without manure is better than sowing broadcast. Tlie hay sliould be removed 
from the field as quickly as possible, to prevent do'erioratioii. Cut }>ortion of tho crop with 
binder as a means of providing food for stock, and also as a partial security against damage by 
storms, weather, &c. Bv the use of the hinder the land can also be cleared of weeds. 
Throughout the eastern hundreds there is not, he believed, a single silo. A lot of fodder is 
wasted in good seasons which, at very little expense, could be c-onserved in silos. Very few 
farmers keep sheep, and wdiere the farms are small there may be some reason for it: but he 
believed it would pay several farmers to combine to keep a .'<niall flock to provide food fur the 
hou.se, clear the land of veeds, and bring in a litUle money for w’ool and skins. Such 
co opinalion would not be so good as ket-ping a fiw^k of your ow n, but it is better than none at 
all. Then attention should be paid to the saving of straw for fodder and for bedding for 
horses. Weeds should not be allowed to get a hold. The barley grass is taking a strong hold 
in many parts, and will be a serious trouble. Moie attention sliould be paid to the quality of 
cows. Tho ,80 generally kept were most inferior, and naturally unprofitable. Then poultry¬ 
keeping should be cunied on in a systematic manner. By keeping birds of a good laying 
strain farruors in the malice scrub lands could obtain earlv (‘ggs. Tho fowls, if allowed a fair 
run, enn pick up nearly all the food they require. At a very trifling cost, and witli little 
trouble, the inferior birds at present kept could be replaced by birds that would prove a distinct 
source of profit to the owner. Tnen, as regards w'ater couHervatiou, most farmers’ dams are 
so smaU that they give out before the suiunar has really commenced, rendming the heart¬ 
breaking and unprofitable work of water-(‘nriing necessary. Here, again, tho fanners should 
eornbino either to form water trusts or to accept (foverauient scho,mes that may be offered. In 
the hills w'ost of the Murray Flats there an* many plac(‘3 w h le, by a fenv fanner.** combining, 
they could conserve sufficient water at Ut.le expense to f*u])ply the farm stock and also the 
garden. The same applies to thoftC n(>arer the river, who could combine to adopt some scheme 
of pumping water from the river. If this wm done th(*re would be few losses of stock, fruit 
and vegetables for homo use could bi* grown, and foddi-r plants of various descriptions grown 
for the cattle, which would then be a Huurce of comfort instead of, as at prese nt, an anxiety 
to the owner. 

Considerable discussion ensued on the use of fertilisers containing lime on 
limestone country, and on different points in the paper. 

ViTicnLTUBAL STATISTICS — III 1896, Great Britain imported nearly 
14,000,000gall8. of wine; France sent nearly 4,500,00()galls.; Spain nearly 
3,756,000galls.; Portugal, 8,500,006galls.; and Australia, only 69(),500galls, 
During the past eleven years importations from France have increased to the 
extent of 945,OOOgalls. (principally claret); and from Portugal (port), 
386,000gallB.; while, on the other hand, Spain sends 415,000galis. les.s than she 
did. The total importations of wine into Gieat Britain has, during the same 
period, increased to the extent of two millions of gallons annually. South 
Australia, with an area of 18,500 acrc^ under grapes, produced in 1896-7 nearly 
l,500,000gall8. of wine, of which 402,677gall8., to the value of £81,700, were 
exported. Victoria, with 30,275 acres of vines, manufactured two and a 
quarter millions of gallons of wine, of which 379,OOOgaUs., valued at £75,000, 
were exported. New South Wales, writh an acreage of 8,061, ])roduced 
794,000galls., of which only 44,000galls. were exported. The French wine pro¬ 
duction for 1897 amounted to 7l2,000,000gall8., a falling offof 271,000,OOOgalls. 
as compared with the previous year. Italy produced 621,717,280gall.'5., an 
increase of nearly 54»000,000 over the 1896 yield. The total yield of Australia 
|or 1890*7 was estimated at four and three-quarter million gallons, only about 
8 cent, of one year’s increase shown in Italy, 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. • 

Monbay, April 18 . 

Present—Messrs. F. E. H, W. KrichaufF (Chairman), Samuel Goode, W. (/, 
Gra.sby, Thos. Hardy, T. Price, M,P., T. H. Robson, Hon. A. W. Sandford, 
C J. Valentine, and A. Molineux (Secretary). 

Finance. 

The Finance Committee reported expenditure to date for contingencies, 
£755 98. 8d.; balance, £44 l(»s 4d. Accounts to the amount of £38 15 r. Id. 
were passed for payment. The committee reported that an excess warrant for 
£350 had been approved by the Minister and was now before Cabinet. 

It was decided to request that the line for printing the Joitnud of Ap'ivultHrv 
and Indnstry should be kept separate on the sub-estimates from the onlinary 
contingencies vote of the Bureau. 

Congress. 

It was decided that the Tenth Annual Congress of the Bureau should be* held 
in Adelaide during Show week, next Sejitember, and that the member^ of 
Branches and others be invited to submit practical papers on matters of general 
interest to the producers for discussion at the Congress meetings. 

Queensland Fruit Fly. 

The Skcrkt ARY called attention to the discovery of the fruit fijMn bananas at 
Sydney. As these bananas were not allowed in there, it was quite likely that 
they would be simt on to Melbourne and Adelaide, and he thought that in 
order to prevent tlu' introduction of this dreaded pest it sliould he made com¬ 
pulsory for all iinportation.s of fruit and plants to he subjected to fumigation at 
l^ort Adelaide. This would also prevent the introduction on trees, plants, or 
fruit of the dreaded San Jose scale, besides those more common in the eastern 
colonies. 

Members generally agreed that something should lie done to prevent the 
introduction of this pest, but thought that before the Bureau made any recom¬ 
mendation the members should have evidence before them that fumigation 
would be effectual without injuring the fruit or causing any very ap])recittblc 
expense. 

The Secretary pointed out that there was no doubt fumigation with hydro¬ 
cyanic acid gas would kill all living insects without destroying the plants, 
but he had no evidence as to its effect on soft fruits or on the eggs of insects. 
Whatever was done required to be done early, as the bananas were amving 
every day, and it was impossible to ascertain for certain by simple examination 
whetlier they were infected or not. 

After further discussion, the following resolution, moved by Mr. Sandford 
and seconded by Mr. Hardy, was earned:—“ That the Secretary supply to our 
next meeting evidence concerning the results of the application of hydro-cyanic 
acid gas to jilants and fruits—especially those that have been attacked by the 
fruit fly—also cost of erection of necessary plant and chambers, and estimated 
cost per bushel of treating the fruit, and whether the unpacking and handling 
injures the keeping qualities of fruit so treated.*’ 

'fhe Secretary was instructed to call a special meeting of the Bureau as soon 
as this information w^as available. 

The Phylloxera BUI. 

In reply to request by Mr. Price for a statement concerning the amended 
Phylloxera Bill, Mr. Hardy said that if the German vignerons at Tanunda whb 
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rifpied the petition afijaiust thi« Bill had properly understood what tliey would 
be liable to if the phylloxera appeared amongst their vineyards, he believed not 
one of them would have signed the petition. Under the Vine, Fruit, and 
Vegetable Protection Act they would have to grub up their vines at their owm 
cost, and would not receive a penny in compensation. During his recent visit 
to Victoria he learned that the Government intended to bring in a Bill early 
next session to do away with compensation, being forced to this action by the 
extraordinary claims made by the ownei*8 of vineyards which had been des¬ 
troyed, and to the rowing opinion that it was unjust to saddle the whole of 
the taxpayers with expenses that should be borne by the vignerons themselves. 
At the Cape the Government spent i*‘20,0(K) a year for four years endeavoring 
to stamp out the p(*st, without avail. Was it likely that the Government and 
people of South Australia would begin what had proved a failure elsewhere V 
'rho only chance of stam))ing out or, failing that, arresting the spread of the 
phylloxera when it docs apj^eai* is to be in a ])osition to lake vigorous and 
instant action; and this can only be done, as far as he could sec, by passing 
the Phylloxera Bill, with the alterations suggested in tlie petition presented to 
Parliament by u large number of vignerons last session. Careful watch for 
and guard against the appearance of the pest and immediate and vigorous 
action wlien neeessary wrre the only safeguards of the growers; and there 
must be funds available if this w* rk is to be done. The low prices ])aid for 
grapes last year had a great deal to do with the objection to the Bill, hut witli 
intercolonial free trade prices would improve, and the fixation of Od. ])or acre 
jK?r amium will not 1 h' objeeted to when the advantages to be derived from the 
])assing of the Bill are well considered. He thought it the duty of the Govern- 
ment to britig tlie amended Bill forward again and get it |>gsse(l in the interests 
of ibe vinegrowers and the general public. 

Mr. Patri: said he was glad to hear Mr. Hard}*s opinion. He was convinced 
himself that there would be little opposition to the provisions of the Bill if the 
growers onlj understood the necessity for being prepared to deal with tlu' pest 
should it be introduced. 

Donations and Exchanges* 

The Sr:r;UKTARY reported receipt of u.sual exchatiges from various agricul- 
tural^departments and institutions, 

^ Pears* 

Mr. Robson tabled sample of the true Duchess de Angouleme pear, quite 
distinct from Williams' Bon (Chretien or Bartlett, which is usually culled Duchess 
here. He also tabled sample of Keiffer’s Hybrhl pear. 

Raisins. 

Mr. Grasby tabled several samples of raisins—one of Sm)rna sultanas 
and one dried by hiniNclf—the fiiiit Mng first dipped in an emulsion of j)oiash, 
olive oil, and Nvater. The local laisiiis were smaller, but almost as good in 
color, and better in texture and quality tiuin the Smyrna raisins. Also 
sample of Elerne raisins from Smyrna, dried from Rosaki ^rape, of large size 
and good flavor, and samples of local muscatels dip|>ed in potash and oil 
emulsion before drying. In the one case the grapes were dipped in a hot 
solution and dried in five days, in the other tlie solution was cohl, the raisins 
taking nine days to cure, while untreated muscatels took up to three weeks. 
The muscatels w^ero not as large or as light colored as the Kleines, hut were 
otherwise similar. The Rosaki grape was a good table grape, and a long 
keeper, but we had not got this variety here. 

Mr. Hakdy said it was noticeable that otir local raisins and currants were 
generally mnn.Uer, but better in quality than the impoi-ted. 
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Extracts and Translations; 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers: — 

206. Oah as Hurst feed, —In an artHe in tho Luuuwirtschafts Watt fuer Ol^hur0 
named the best food for horses. Although maize is a good food for horses, giving them Aeeh, 
they prespire too much after it. Oats contain also the ‘‘avenin,*’ which consists of matters 
that stimulate, giving nerve and courage and helps digestion; but it should not be quite new 
from the till ashing floor. It should have time to sweat in bulk, and thereby go through a 
kind of fermentation. To feed foals with oats, besides hay and grass, during the firsf year is 
much recommended, as oxpeiience has shown that it gives them power ami nerve, and they 
are likely to be useful for a greater number of years. In the second year, geldings only should 
receive oats as before*; but the young stallions and fillies very little, whi* h can be increased 
again in the third year. 

207. Defoliatton of Mangolds and Sugar Beet, —Frequently farmers advise to remove the 
lower loaves, believing that the roots will reap an advantage from the procedure. This is, 
however, a great mistake, as the leaves are pn*paring the material for the growth of the root, 
the same as they do for other jdants, l>y altering the earbonic acid of the air into starch. The 
roots may perhaps weigh as much if they are deprived of their lower leaves as others with the 
leaves untouched, but the water absorbed by the roots could not be ex^ielled or exhaled by a 
sufficient number of leaves. The roots become poor in substance and watery. Sugar beet 
would be quite poor as regards sugai, and any increase in size merely represents water. 

208. B) oom Core/ is subject to the fungus f^intraclia Sorghi vulgaiis. It is not an UsUlago. 
The spores enter the young plant at the time of germination of the seed. As the plant giows 
the fungus also grows upwards in it in the form of threads. At the time the organs of fructi¬ 
fication are being formed these threads increase in the cells under the epidermis, loose their 
connection, and form a downy mass of spores, which may germinate at once if th^ find 
sufficient moisture, or after years by being immersed for somi* little time in water Spores 
mixed with the seeds before sowing are sure (o produce infected plants; but if spores are 
spread over tin* young plants, these remain healthy. Even if you think that you are quite 
sure of having seed which is not infected, it is better nol to dispense with putting it for ten to 
to fifteen minutes into water of 13-")° F. A higher temperaiuie might be injurious, while a 
low'er one would not kill the spoies. In Kansas and Illinois 200,OUO acres were in 1896 under 
broom corn. 

209. Ftedtng of 1^5. — Professor Lehmann, of Goettingen, states that the bacon of pigs fed 
on oil cdkes is of less value—not hard enough and tasting of fish oil; and many farmers of 
Schleswig Holstein assert that feeding with ric<‘meal did not produce so good meat and bacon 
as with bran and potatoes, maize being still superior to the latter. lUcemeal made the pigs 
more or less stiff, in fact one of them was moving about on his knees and the knee-joints were 
Ml of blood. 

210. Deep CuUnationm most instances increases the returns, but the real question is, does it 
pay ? If a soil is such that water and air can only with difficulty permeate it, deep cultivati^m will 
prepare it for a deeper penetration of the roots. A naturi^ly porous subsoil will require it far less. 
All plants are not equally gmteful for deep cultivation. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, and others 
will send their main ro.>t8 deep domi, and spread them also near the surfai^e, and these, con¬ 
sequently, quickly respond to a topdressing jd manme. Potatoes, rape, root crops, peas, Wns, 
and clover like a deep soil, and without it will not grow a full crop. The experiments made by 
Professor Wolhiy, of Munich, do not qui'e verify the above remarks. The soil of the field had 
been cropped from 1885 to 1889 with p tatoea, consisted of a mild, fine, sandy soil, containing 
humus, which rested Min. deep on a perfectly penetrable gravelly subsoil, and was mechanically 
and chemically ecjual. Plots of four square metres were separated by paths one and a half 
metres wide. On half of the plots the soil was foiked only 7in. deep, on the other half it was 
forked 7iu. deep, thrown aside, and filled in again after sobsoil had been also forked 7in. deep. 
Most of the plots recjcived no manure, except oa a few, where thn effect of such was deem^ 
desirable in conjun 'fion with deep cultivation. The results ^ven seem to show that it does 
not pay to use deep cultivation for cei^als, except perliaps in deep clay soil. For maixe alone 
deep cultivation proved payable. Although peas and beans send their roots down deep, they 
were not very grateful for deep cultivation, probably because their many branch roots enable 
them to spread nearer the surface whenever the mam rojts cannot penetrate deeper. All the 
root crops and potatoes showed greatly increased payable crops. 

Mr. Goode had seen wheat with the main root quite 3ft. long. , When the 
seed germinates the main root goes down, and with the warm weather the 
surface roots form. The^e surface roots are the principal feeders, but on t^ 
deep roots the plant depends for its moisture during hot weather. His 
experience was that deep cultivation for wheat was decidedly profitable* |n 
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England he used to follow the plough with another w ithout a mouldboard, 
running in the furrow* and turning over the soil to a depth of Gin. to 9m., if 
possible. His e:itpcrience in South Australia was in favor of deep cultivation 
for wheat. With hops it was the same. Plough as deeply as possible during 
autumn, but in the warm weather get the land as .smooth as possible, and, if 
you cultivate, only scratch the surface. 

The Chairman said his own experience in this colony was that he got his 
best crops on the land that had been cultivated deeper than usual. 

Mr. Hardy strongly recommended farmers to try the experiment for them¬ 
selves. Last season he had some hea\^ land at McLaren Vale under hay, and 
when ploughing it up for seeding a strip through thcGedd was ploughed deeper 
than the rest. He could see no difference, however, in the crop. 

Leave of Absence. 

Mr. Hardy was granted leave of absence on account of his intended visit to 
England. 

New Branches. 

The establishment of Branches of the Bureau in the undermentioned 
districts was approved :—Brinkworth—Members : ^Sfessrs. W. Wundkc, 
C. Ottens, J. Graham, J. Chf^sson, S. Aunger, R. Cooper, J. F. Everett, 
H. Weekert, J. Stott, ^nd W. 11. Pearce. Franklin Harbor—Members : 
Messrs. I). McKenzie, K. Wake, J. Foulds, W. Beincke, J. Ellaw'ay, sen., 
VV, Ward, J. Syles, J. Story. J. Harvey, IL Dunn, W Spence, J. Ward, sen , 
J. Spence, sen., C. L. DuBois, and O. Wheeler. 

Now Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermen¬ 
tioned Branches:— Johnsburg, Mr. H. Arnold; Dawson, Messrs. A. J. Hooper, 
C. Stoneman ; Meadows, Mr. T. G. Grigg; Woolundmiga, Mr. A. S. Gunning; 
Onetrec Hill, Mr. T. S. Harvey; Kooliniga, Mr. W. J. Jose; Renmark, 
Messrs. J. T. McGarvie, M. Chapman; Lucindale, Mr A. Lobban; Clare, 
Messrs. W, G. Lewcock, — McCarthy; Albert, Messrs. G. S. Munn, A. B. 
Struthcr ; Auburn, Messrs. 1). A. Lyall, J. B. Schober ; Golden Grove, 
Messrs. J. R. Smart, II. P. Day, A. Roberts, A. Robertson, J. Murphy, 
J. Ross; Mundoora, Mr. J. J. Vanstone ; Forest Range, Mr. Jas. Caldw’’ell; 
Port Piric; Mr. R. J. Ferry. 

Beports of Meetings. 

The ‘Secretary reported receipt since previous meeting of fifty-five reports 
of Branch meetings. 


REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Mylor, April 2. 

l^esent—‘Messrs. W. H. Hughes (Chairman), J. Roebuck, S. W. Jackman, 
P. Probert, F. Rosser, E. J. Ginn, W. T. Elliott, S. Pearce, W. G. Chough 
(Hon, Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Exhibits.. — ^Mr. Ginn tabled two samples of apples which the members 
were of opinion were incorrectly named, and it was decided to forward them to 
the Central Bureau for identification. Some discussion followed on the cause 
^ black spot, fit is caused by a parasitic fungus known as Fusicladium.— 
OiBN. Sac.]. 

OtTHKlNO ov Cherry Trees.—M r. Ginn i:ead a pajwr on this subject. 
He was inclined to attribute gumming to the effects of frost. Other memners 
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put it (lowQ to cold soil and excess of sap. [‘‘Gumming” on stone fruits is 
caused by a bacillus called ('oryneum Beijerinckii, which attacks the sap of a 
plant where a wound has been made in the bark. The sap is converted into 
gum, and it causes the wound to extend. The cure is to cut all back to sound 
bark, ])aint over the whole surface, and then sprinkle fine sand on the wet 
paint. To prevent gumming take care not to wound the bark in any way.— 
Gkn. Sec.]. 

WoKK FoK Apbil.—S ow Ccirl} green feed on high land. 


Stockport, April 4. 

Present—MessKs. F. Watts (Chairman), C. W. Smith, T. Megaw. T. Howard, 
J). G. Stribling, J. Smith, J. Smith, jun., G, Burden, and J. Murray (Hon. Sec.). 

Management of Horses. -Mr. C. W. Smith read a paper on the care of 
the team, and the preservation, &,c.,of harness. He advised beating the collars 
when dry to shake out the dust and soften them so that they fit the horses’ 
shoulders better. A hard collar causes sores. The hame hooks should Ix’ well 
up on the collar, as it is easier for the horse than if low down. Backhands 
should always be used to ease the shoulders of the weight of the swingletrees 
when spelling. The team should not be hurried in turning, as they are likely 
to knock each others’ feet if turned quickly, sometimes causing lameness. The 
teams should be well balanced, as an old horse cannot be expected to work as 
fast as a young, strong animal. Do not use the reins as a whip, but rather 
carry a liglit handy whip, and give a sharp cut with this if necessary. When 
starting seeding the horses should be allowx'd to take it easy for a few days 
until their shoulders become a bit hard. 


Bowhill, March 19. 

Present—Messrs. W. G. F. Plummer (Chairman), .1. G. Whitfield, (!. 
l>rogemuller, J. (iregory, J. Whitehead, and H. II. Plummer (lion Sec*.). 

Bran( H Snow.—Matters in connection with the proposed show of produce, 
under the auspices of the River Murray Branches, were dealt with, and it was 
decided to call a meeting of delegates at an early date to make further arrange¬ 
ments. 

KxPEiirMENTs.— Mr. Drogemuller reported favorably on Quantity Pea, 
wdiich was a very quick grower and produced large, well-filled pods. Quality 
Pea did not do so widl. Kaffir Corn, irrigated, had grown splendidly; other 
seeds had failed to grow. The Chairman said nearly all his seed failed to 
grow, and on digging up the soil a few days ago he found them still in sound 
condition, the rainfall having been insufficient to cause them to germinate. 

Management of Horses. —Mr. Whitfield read a short paper on this 
subject. He considered young stock were often cruelly treated when breaking 
them in. They were run into a yard, roped, and harnessed, and allowed to 
buck and rear in attempting to gain their accustomed freedom until tired out. 
They are often cruelly w^hipped or beaten when being broken in, and it 
frequently happens that some arc injured more or less seriously during the 
operation. Where fouls are reared on the farm they should be alb wed in the 
stable, and tied up occasionally to get them used to handling. When breaking 
them in, treat them kindly and lead or drive them until they get used to the 
harness. Members agreed that kindness should be exercised in dealing with 
young stock, and that almost any animal could be trained and broken in 
without being illtreated. 
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Port Lincoln, March 18. 

Present—Messrs. S. Valentine (Chairman), J. D. Bruce, W. Laidlaw, 
W. K. Goode, J. P. Barraud, K. Chapman, and John Anderson (lion. Sec.). 

(^ATTTiE Disease. —^The Chairman directed attention to a disease which had 
broken out amongst cattle at Green Patch. They appeared to be paralysed in 
in the hind quarters, falling down, and unable to rise again. Several h^ died. 

Arbokiculxuke.— The Chairman read the following paper:— 

As 80 few people have planted trees, or taken much interest in arboriculture, I thought 1 
might give a few hints on planting, and perhaps arouse a little interest in the matter. 

In the drst place, always have your ground ready for the trees in good time. I find 
ploughing in April and May the best, as the ground gets nearly all the winter’s rain on it, and 
is then in a fit state to n^tain the moisture. 

Plough the ground as deeply as you can, as long as you do not turn uj) any of the subsoil. 
Fi-om Oin. to 9in, is the best. In what we call ** heath land ” in this district, however, never 
bring any of the gravel to the surface ; if you do you will find the trees <lo not do nearly as 
well, and you will gtt very little grass to grow on the ground afterwards. This also applies 
to all crops, as nothing seems to do well on the ground if the gravel is brought to the top. 
Tliis means only ploughing from llin. to fiin. deep, accoi’ding to the de])th of the soil overlaying 
the gravel. If you can attach a subsoilor, such as a scarifier-tooth, behind the mould board 
of your plough, so as to stir up the undersoil in the furrow, so much the better; but 1 get 
very good results from only turning over the surface soil. In deciding what trees to plant, 
you will, of cour>c, consider what sorts are suitable to your soil and requirements. 1 w’ill 
give a description of a few of what 1 consider are the l>est for ])lanting. Of the gums, the 
n'dgum (Eucalyptus rostrata) is by far llie best timber wo have in the colony; but «i8 ii will only 
grow on moist, loamy soil, such as in gullies, creek banks, and flats, it can only be planted to 
a limited e.xtent. The timber is used for piles, .sb'ejiers, posts, rafters, decking, and 1 have 
seen it used in cabinet-work, but its great weight militates against its use in that work. It, 
ho\^’ever, makes splendid veneers, polishing beautifully. The bluegum (Eucalyptus 
leueoxylon) comes next in value for timber purjwses, being used for felloes, naves, all softs of 
wagon-work, bridges, rafters, xwsts, swings, &c. It growls well on most soils, but seems to 
make the Iwat timber from trees grown on a pooiish soil overlaying limestone The sugargum 
(Eucalyptus corynocalyx) is the tree generally planted, as it is a quick-growing pretty tree, 
and grows on nearly any soil, as lon^ ns there is not too much moisture in it. The timber is 
not bO goixl as retl or blui' gum, !)ut is very fair in quality, and tit for all kinds of farm work, 
sleepers, Acc. Another good gum is the tooart (Eucalyptus gomphocephaki). The timber is 
used largely lV»r felloes, naves, and all sorts of wheelwrights’ w'ork, and stands fairly w^ell in 
the ground. It grows w'ell on moist, loamy, calcareous soils, and has done very well with me 
on about 6in. of soil overlaying limestone. It is a pretty tree, and a fast grow'er. 

Of the pines the Remarkable (1\ insignis) heems the best that gives satisfactory results 
in this colony. It grows best on a gotwl sandy loam with clay subsoil, but does w'ell in most 
situations hero. It mades a very fair deal timber, is a fast giower, and nice-looking tree. 

Th<» Aleppo pine (Pinus halepensis) is another good pine, and seems to do better in this 
distriid than Pinus insignie. It makes good shelter bolts, as it is moni bushy and stands the 
cold sea w^inds better than any other tree I know. It is a fairly quick groover, and does best 
on a good loamy sand, but does well on nearly any soil we have here. It makes a medium 
deal timber. 

Another tnnj that is really worth planting by farmers and stockowmers is the Carob 
(Oeratonia siliqua). It is a nardy evergreen ti«e witli dark-green foliage, does w’cll on lime¬ 
stone soils, makes a splendid shelter, and the bi«ans are good fodder for stock. 

A tree that should bo grown much more extensively for fotlder is the titje lucein (t’ytisus 
proliferus), I had a row in this year, and found them very handy, as all the clippings (and 
they stand very bard cutting) I could get my cow’s eat up greedily. If farmers were to ptit in 
a few acres, planting in rows 10ft. apart and 4ft in the row^s, they would have a splendid 
standby when all the other feed was dry or gone. 

Last but not least is the Bheaonk (Casuarina quadrivalvis). In this district particularly the 
nheaotik is the most valuable tree we have. The timber makes good handles for tools, bpoke^, 
swings, and any work where it does not come in contact wdth the ground. It is the best 
firewood you can get, and is a splendid foJder tree. 

When yon have made your cnoi<‘e of trees, wherever you procure them, see that you gel 
medium sixed stocky trees; don’t have tall spindly trees because they ai*e big, they have been 
forced, or are too old, and if in pots will very likely be pot-bound, and will give ]>ooi results 
when Ranted out. When taking them home see that the roots are ureR covered from sun and 
idr. When you get them home, if open roots, heel them in the ground and give some water, 
and if pots ox bamboos, water and put in a shady place. Of the trees I have mentioned, red, 
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blue^ and looitrt gum 8 , piuosy curobsy and shoaoaka shoidd be planted out in July; sugargums 
should be kept until the worst frosts arc over, September being the best time for them, 

Choo»c‘ cool cloudy weather for planting, and get your trees in as ijuickly as possible, 
spreading the roota out well when putting them in the holes. I don’t behove in large holes ; 
if the ground is well ploughed ~ as it should be—just make the hole (square) largo enough to 
take in the roots comfortably ; make the soil that you fill up with nice and fine. If you can 
get the sugargums in bamboo tubes they arc by far the best, as they are very little trouble to 
plant, putting bamboo and all in the ground, and they stand the late planting and dt*y weather 
better. Carobs sho\ild either be pot plants or the seed sown where the tree is wanted to grow, 
as if the tap ro )t is broken they will die. The other plants nuiy either be in pots or open root. 
In planting tree lucerri 1 find the best way is to sow the seeds where you want the trees to 
grow. If strips are ploughed the same as for wattle-planting, three or four furrows wide 10 ft, 
apart, und the seed sown in the middle of the ploughing, it is cheaper than ploujjhing tho 
whole paddock, and the luoern will do m arly as well. Sow tho jeeds about the end of August 
to beginning of September, soaking in w'ann water over night. You can then thin out plants 
to 4 ft in row's, and use the thinnings for filling up misses, I find they transplant readily 
even when they are 18in. to 2 ft. high. They will he fit to turn stock in for a short time in 
tho following April; but 5 on must see that they are not eaten too low, and keep the stock out 
until they have made fresh growth. 

About three or four weeks after planting, go over all your plantations and hoe around tho 
trees, loosening the surface soil, not deeper than 2 in., and, if possible, hoe around thorn after 
ever)' rain during tho summer, and you will find you will have very few misses, and in a few 
years will have timber for your own use without having to run to the timber merchant for 
every piece you w'ant. The farm w'ill ho improved in value by the presence of the timber, 
and the stock will have .shade in summer and shelter in winter from cold winds, and will be 
more healthy and in better condition. Tho crops will also not be so liable to damage from 
heavy winds shaking out the grain. &c. 

I am afiaid my paper is rather long, but it is a hard matter to condense so varied a subject 
and give all the information neitessary. In conclusion, if tho malice farmers, instead of 
clearing all the mailtc from tlieir paddocks, w'er© to leave a ladt around each, we would not 
have heard of so much damage occmriing through the wind blow'ing the top soil off the 
paddocks as has been done this year on the Murray flats. 


Auburn, April 7 - 

Present- Messrs. J. K. Isaacson (Chairman), W. 11. Klau, S. Ford, J. Ileau* 
P. Cornwell, J. W. Yeatman (Hon, Sec.), and two visitors. 

Faixow. —A visitor asked the opinion of members as to the advantage or 
otherwise of fallowed land being left rough or reduced to a fine tilth. In 
Scotland it is usual in breaking up grass laud to plough with a high-cuttinff 
single-furrow plough, raising a high-ridge furrow. Another visitor remarked 
that land left here in such a state would grow a great quantity of weeds, and 
be difficult to keep clean. Mr, Ilcan favored a high-ridge furrow and subse- 
(pient working to obtain a fine tilth. It was a bad plan to turn the laud too 
flat, and had seen very poor crops grown on land that had been broken up 
with the old Hornsby plough in ploughing matches on this account. With 
regard to ploughing red land in vineyards, the inquirer had found it a mistake 
to work it too fine ; as, in case of summer rains, when it could not be touched 
on account of the vines, it set down much harder than where it was left some¬ 
what rough. In legard to depth of ploughing, Mr. Klau had noticed where 
stamps hud been grubbed the growth of wheat plants was not better than 
elsewhere. 


Albert, April 2 . 

Present—Messrs. J. Wetherall (Chairman), T, Cooper, G. Haggard H. Lane* 
J. Brewin, H. L. Smith (Hon, Sec.), and three visitors. 

Hay.—M r. G. Haggard advocated growth of oats far hay, as .he thought this 
cereal did better than wheat on the light Murray soils. Several 
thought this crop i§ worthy of a trial. 
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Expbbimibkts. —^Memliers decided to try quicklime on tbe heavy clay soils. 
Mr. Wetherall reported Quality and Quantity peas as very fair croppers; but 
Laxton’s Evolution was a failure. 


Golden Grove, April 7. 

Present—Messrs. T, G. McPharlin (Chairman), S. A. Milne, John McEwin, 
W. J. Rehn, A Harper (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Use of (U>mmebcial Fbbtilisebs. —A discussion was initiattid by the 
Chairman upon the question of the desirableness of using commercial fertilisers 
for wheat or hay crops. He considered the prospects of a good season were 
promising, and that it was probable that hay would be low in value. After 
much consideration members generally concluded that any modification either 
in kind or quantity would not be desirable until more experience has been 
gained, either with wheat or hay, Mr. Milne considered that, as a general 
rule, commercial fertilisers were more advantageous for production of grain 
than of straw. 


Guorn, April 8. 

Present—Messrs. John Cook (Chairman), F. Horde, G. Altmann, C. Potter, 
James Cook, and A. F Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

ScABiFViKG.—Mr. Herde read the following paper;— 

For the land of our plamn my opinion, supported by experience, is that scarifying is 
preferable to ploughing for sliding purposes, especially on the saltbush and bJuebiish country, 
as most of o\ir soils are of a loose nature. The scarifier does the belter work, and the soil 
will pet, better; but weeds must he kept down. In dry seasons scarified land will give a larger 
n*turr.; but it must be harrow ♦ d. A piece of scarified land ww left not harrowed one season, 
and dii'crtly the hot weather set in the crop failed more and the plants did not stool out equally 
with the trop on the harrowed laud next adjacent. If land has l)een once ploughed it should 
lie HCMiritied and harrowed for the two following crops, provided it is free from weeds. Have 
tried fallowing with th(‘ starifier last season. Will report later on. 

Members agreed that ploughing is the proper mode of cultivation, though 
scarifying may give good re8ult.s in some cases where the soil is very loose and 
clean. Scientific fanning is of no avail unless there is a sufficient rainfall; and 
in bad seasons the solid badly-cultivated land often yields the best return; 
but this should not deter the farmer from cultivating his land well, and thus to 
assist nature in eveiy^ possible way. 

Exhibits.— Mr. Altmann tabled Dart’s Imperial and Budd’s Rust-resistant 
wheats in grain and straw, the latter being the better and stronger in growth ; 
both are worthy of further tidal. The Hon. Secretary tabled Dart’s Imperial 
and two Queensland varieties of wheat for distribution, the latter being much 
shrivelled. He said that in order to find out the relative value of new wheats 
it was necessary to grow them in plots side by side on soil of equal quality with 
the kinds of wheat ordinarily cultivated. This Avould show which is the 
ealiest and strongest grower, and best adapted to the district. 

Exbebimbnts. - The Hon. Secretary reported that he had sown seeds of 
several varieties of summer plants, and all of the cow pea, red Kaffir corn, 
sorghum, melons, saved from the previous sowing, but none came up 
owing to the long drought. 


Oawler Biver, April 4« 

Present*—Messrs. A. M* Dawkins (Chairman), A. Bray, J. Hillier, F. 
Ro^iger, A. Hatcher, T* P* Parker, H. Boediger (Hon. Sec.), and two 
visitors. 
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Obeek Foddeb. —Mr. T. P. Parker said that rye makes the quickest 
growth for green fodder, but he did not consider it the best. Barley is better 
liked by cattle and horses, and should be sown for a little later feed. 

Feed I NO Daiby CJattlk. —The Hon. Secretary said he had experimented 
with copra cake t\ bran, giving the same weight of each, and the result was in 
favor of bran for butter production, but copra cake was better for fattening 
purposes. He fed his cows on good green hay—not headed straw~ and bran 
mixed with wheaten chaff, giving occasionally some green lucern or Jersey tree 
kale, which gave good results. He suggested that more lucom and kale should 
be grown where posv*^!!)^, as this proved the cheaper food. Hay should be cut 
early, as this gave better results than when allow'ed to set .grain before cutting 
it. Mr. H. T. Parker said that he fed molasses mixed with wheaten chaff 
with advantage to his horses in the late time of scarcity. 

Rainfall. —For March, 0-430in.; for April 1 till April 9, l’850in. 


Port Elliot, March 26. 

Present—Messrs. C. H. Hussey (Chairman), II. Pannell, E. Wood, W. E. 
Hargreaves, W. E. Darwin, H. Green, O. Pearce, F. T. Fischer, J. Brown, 
and E. Hill (Hon. Sec.). 

Question fob Bbanches. —This branch desires that all other branches 
will consider whether or not the State should bear a portion of the cost of 
quarantine for imported cattle. 


Port Broughton, April 4. 

Present—Messrs. R. W. Bawden (Chairman), George Pattingalc, J. Harford, 
B. Excell, W. 11. Whittaker, J. Barclay, J. Bates, E. Denniss, R, Storr, H. H. 
Whittle, W. Tonkin, and S. M. Bawden (Hon. Sec.). 

CoMEiNEi) Branch Show. —Messrs. R. W. Bawden, J. Harford, and J. 
Barclay were appointed to act on a committee of delegates from Mundoora and 
Pine Forest Branches to arrange pri/e-lists, &c., for a combined Branch show, 
to be holden during next September. 

Best Wheat. —Members considered that Steinwedel wheat gave best results 
last season for grain, and White Tuscan and Ward’s Prolific are best for hay. 

Season. —Splendid rains have fallen and feed is growing fast. Grapes gave 
a poor crop, and apricots and peaches were fairly good. 

How TO Spoil a Hobse. —Mr. R. W. Bawden read the following paper:-*- 

A humorous article on ** How to Spoil a Horse*' appears in a recent issue of an American 
journal. Here are some of the suggestions : If you have occasion to stop on the street, either 
do not tie the hprse at all or tie him to something to take with him it he wants to get away. 
If the weather is chilly, it will toughen him to leave him uncovered; hut should you choose 
to blanket him, thiow the blanket over him so loosely that the first breeze will turn it over 
his head. ^ A cool wind blowing on the cbest of a heated horse will refresh him greatly, and if 
he stands in the gutter with melted snow and ice water washing around his heels, so much the 
better. When you return to the stable let the horse cover the last few lods at the top of his 
speed, and pull lum up with a loud triumphant “ Whoa! ** And do not miss a glorious 
opportunity of trying the disposition of the animal; Unfasten all the attaching straps but one 
holdback, and start the horse out of the shafts When you see the result, yell like a fiend. 
The strap that remains fastened will first make the shafts punch him in the siomach, then pull 
all the harness off his back. If he does not kick, it Is a sign he is a good horse there is no 
wild horse in him. If it is winter, and the horse much heated, either leave him in the stable 
unblanketod, or put the blanket on at once and leave it on fd\ night wet, A draught of cold 
air from the opening above the manger to the door behind blowing the whole length of his 
body will help to season him. If it is summer, slop his joints with oolJ water, and g^ve him 
a couple of swallows to drink. A couple means any number from two to a hundred. If the 
horse is tired and exhausted, do not forget to feed him at once. He might starve to death jf 
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you left bim for an hour. A heavy feed of com will please him greatly, and a generous 
allowance of corn meal will make him look nice and fat—probably before morning. A liberal 
dose of pepper, ginger, or condition powders will scare away any evil spirits that may be 
hovering about, and make every thing all right. If the horse is not dead by the next morning 
you can dx bim up at your leisure, and thereafter (sonsequently recommend him as tough. 
But should he bo so unreasonable as to die during the night, you can console yourself with 
the reflection that it was not your fault—the animal w^as constitutionally weak. 

Season. —Splendid rains have fallen and feed is growing; rapidly. 


Nantawarra, April 6. 

Present—Messrs. S. Sleep (Chaimian), James Nicholls, A. H. Herbert, J. W. 
Dali, R. Nicholls, R, Uppill, C. Belling, H. J. C. Meycr.s, and T. Dixon (Hon, 
Sec.). 

Sheep DyiNa.—The Hon. Secretary reported that Mr. Uppill had removed 
his sheep to another place, and no more had died. Mr. Jas. Nicholls said that 
a farmer at Inkerman had told him that sheep in ])oor country die apparently 
from the same cause as Mr. Uphiirs, and he recorameded sulphate of iron as 
a remedy. 

Tritckino Pi os.— It was mentioned that the cost of trucking pigs per rail 
was higher now than before the alteration in rates had taken place, and it was 
decided that Mr. Dali should see the Commissioner and endeavor to secure 
more favorable terms. 

Ft ELI) Trial. —Decided that the next combined Branches field trial of 
implements, &c., shall be holden at Bute, during August next, on the Wednes- 
dav of or j.reoeding full moon. [Full moons on Tuesday, 2nd, and Wednesday, 
31st August.— Gen. 8ec.]. It was mentioned that the latest field trial had 
not been very successful, on account, probably, of being held so far away from a 
railway station. 

Pickling Wheat. —After a long discussion, in which many methods of 
pickling seed wheat were mentioned, it was resolved that ))ickling ivith blue- 
stone, if properly done, is a preventive of bunt. It was stated thn.t a certain 
farmer never sowed bunted wheat and never pickled his seed, and he had never 
grown a bunted crop. 

Danish Island Oats, —Mr. Meyers reported that Danish Island oats did 
well until the hot weather came in September, when they failed. He had 
nursed a few plants through the drought and secured a few heads, which were 
eventually eaten by caterpillai’s, with exception of a few shrivelled grains. He 
thought this variety unsuited to the district, as the grain does not ripen until 
(/hristmas. 

Btock. —Live stock fed exclusively in the paddocks are falling off in 
condition. It is necessary to supply cattle with other food than the natural 
lierbage. 

Raineai.l.— Up till 10th over half an inch has fallen during April, and this 
will start feed and set the farmers tilling. 


Petersburg, April 8. 

Present—Messrs. W. Miller (Chairman), R. Cochrane, E. Palmer, T. Selby, 
P. W. Sambell, W. Heithersay, A. W. Jamieson, W. Waters, H. Karlc, J. 
Wilson (Hon. Sec,), and one visitor. 

■ Intense CtrLTtrRE.: —Some discussion took place on the statement made in 
the that a resident of Enfield had last year cleared £10 from ajplut 
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of land 40ft. square. Members expressed a strong desire for particulars 
concerning the produce grown, yields, prices, &c. 

Tree-planting. —Considerable discussion took place on the following 
paper, read at previous meeting by Mr. Earle, on planting sugar gums:— 

The first thing required is the seed, which can be bought, or picked off the trees in January. 
To procure tlie seed from the trees it should be picked and laid on a hag or a sheet for two or 
three days in the sun. The best plan of sowing is In old jam or fish tins. Put the tins in 
the fire to melt off the tops and bottoms. Afterwards secure them in shape by tying a piece 
of binder twine around them. The best time for sowing is early in February. A suitable 
place should be prepared, sheltered from the south and west winds. If you have a garden, 
make a shade in it facing the morning sun. The shade need only be a very sini^le affair; 
four posts put in the ground, the hack two about 2ft. high, and the front two about 3ff. high, 
with a piece of packing nailed on top. If you have a stone wall, that will do for the hack, 
licvel the floor and place the tins closely and evenly thereon. Fill by sifting over them dirt 
from a decayed wood heap mixed with sandy loam. After sowing the seed cover them with a 
potato hag. Water plentifully with a wateiing-cun, leaving the hag <»n until the seed comes 
up, which will he in less than a week if the weather is warm. Trees raised in the locality will 
do bettor than those brought from a dptance. 

The best places for jdanting trees are in watercourses or flat grotind that retains moisture. 
The ground should he ploughed up about 7in. deep, or, better still, suhsoiled. This work 
should ho done the winter previous to planting, and lie fallow during the summer. Scarify 
and harrow down fine before planting. Make a small hole with the spade ; thert? is noniH*e8^ 
sity to dig a large one. The j'oung tn^e con he* planted in the tin, hut I advise its removal, 
care being taken not to disturb the roots. Fill up W'ith fine earth to within about lin. of the 
surface, then give the tree a dipper of water. After two or three hours the hole can he filled 
up to the surface. TTnless the w^eathcr continues very dry, the young tree will not requite any 
more neater. If you commence watering a tree you must continue doing so every two or three 
days, otherwise it will die. I have had them do very well without watering. August is a 
good month to plant in, if you protect the young trees from frost. This may be dope in a simple 
way by cutting a wheat hag into three parts, which will protect that number of plants. Drive 
four pegs in the ground, and stretch one of the pieces of hag round them, having the young 
tree in the centre. Keep the hag as large at the top as a< the bottom (full size of the bag), as 
the trees require plenty of room and sun ; if too much closed up the tree will grow spindly 
If the piece of bagging will not keep up it can be nailed to the pegs. If a tree is worth ydant 
ing. it is worth looking after. A good fence should be erected aroufid the plot planted, and 
neither horses, cattle, nor sheep allowed to reach them until they are sufficiently giown to he 
beyond risk of damage. 

The sugar gum is the only jpim that 1 can recommend for planting in the North. After the 
first year it will live and thrive through the most distressing droughts, while gums of other 
varieties will fade and die, even after reaching the age of several years. 

Mr. Palmer strongly advocated tree-planting in this district. The sugar gum 
had done very well, and the plants of tooart gum which were growing in the 
locality showed that the district was well suited to the growth of this hardy 
timber tree. He would not recommend the Tasmanian bluegum for this 
district. As the roots of gum trees were mostly at no great distance from the 
surface, it was not advisable to plant them anywhere near the garden. Mr. 
Cadzow (visitor) had been very successful in planting open-rooted sugar 
and manna gums on the Walloway Plains. He had the land intended for 
planting ploughed and well worked, then simply made a small hole with a 
dibble, poured in a little water, inserted the roots of the plant, and pressed the 
soil round closely. He found October the best time to plant, as there was then 
very little danger of frost. The Chairman advocated planting other trees in 
addition to gums; the Remarkable pine being one of the most useful, the 
timber being valuable. A short time ago he bad occasion to pidl up a fence 
erected by a squatter nearly forty years ago, with native pine timber charred 
at the ends, found the posts still in a good state of preservation. Several 
members spoke of the great benefit derived from charring timber as a preset* 
vative. Mr. Earle, in reply, said he had coniitied his paper to sugar gums as 
it was^ the only tree that he had proved to thrive in the district with but little 
attention. Trees should he 14ft. or 16ft. apart, and protected by bagging eV 
other material when first planted. The pods of the sugar gum simuld be enl. 
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off and laid on some material in the sun, when they would readily shed their 
seeds, The timber was very strong and durable ; even the saplings are very 
tough, and suitable for scaffold poles, stretchers, rafters, &c., while the old 
timber was valuable for posts and sleepers. 

Stock Complaints. —^In reply to question, Mr. Waters stated he had cured 
several very bad cases where horses bad had a heavy feed of wheat, by giving 
a bottle of brandy, a bottle of lukewarm water, and a handful of ground ginger 
or pepper. Water and ginger alone would cure if given soon after the animals 
get the wheat. Mr. Selby said he found a good drench of yeast a cure for this 
trouble. 


Porster, April 4. 

Present—Messrs. J. Sears (Chairman), F. To will, J. Prosser, J. Rctallack, 
J. Bolt, W. H. Bennett (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Co-OPEEATioN. —The Hon. Secretary read an article from the Australasian, 
giving particulars of the efforts being made by Victorian farmers to make direct, 
shipments of wheat to England, under the auspices of a combination formed 
amongst themselves. Considerable discussion ensued on the subject of co¬ 
operation. 

House Disease. —Some discussion took place on death of one of the 
member's horses. Mr. A. Johns stated that the animal died from staggers. It 
had a wild appearance, feverishness, swelling from the mouth to the forelegs. 
On being opened the lungs were very rotten, and of a pale color. There was 
a little sand in the entrails, but nothing serious, and the kidneys w^ere sound. 

Disease Prowls —Members reported prevalence of disease causing death 
of young fowls. The fowls go blind and their heads swell up, and if pressed 
exude a lot of matter. They die within two or three days after becoming 
affected. [All affected birds should be strictly isolated. Feed on bran and 
pollard mixed with hot water. Give each bird twice a day a large pill of the 
following roup paste :—Liquorice powder, Joz.; ground ginger, ^oz. ; cayenne, 
Joz.; pimento, ^oz.; P^psom salts, loz.; confection of senna, loz., mixed into 
a stiff jmste with treacle. Carefully wash bead and face at time of giving pill 
with a solution of Whalley’s disinfectant, say of I in 20 strength. For the 
drinking water dissolve 2ozs. of sulphate of iron (copjxjras) in a j)int of boiling 
water, and add two tablespoonfuls of this to each quart of drinking winter.— 
[Gen. Sec.] 


Clare, March 11, 

Present—Messrs. J. (jbristison (Chairman), W. Kelly, R. Graham, R. PI. H. 
Hope, J. Radford, J. Treleaven, and W. Kimber (Hon. Sec.j. 

Apples. —Although the Ribston Pippin was referred to at the previous 
meeting as being of eKOellent eating and keeping quality, members would not 
recommend extensive planting of this variety, because it only does well in 
localities suited to its requirements. Mr. Kelly stated that fruit of this variety 
taken from trees Rowing on the hillsides at Hill River were of very fine flavor, 
whilst fruit from trees of the same variety grown lower down near the willows 
was not nearly so good in quality. It was very necessary that soil and situation 
should be closely studied when planting any kind of fruit tree. 

Exhibits.—B y Birks Brothers—Lady Palmerston peaches, averaging l2ozs. 
CBOh, and of excellent quality. By Mr. W, G. Lewcock—Collection of fruits, 
amon|[st them being Jonathan and Prince Alfred apples, very fine ; clusters of 
Beine Clanide de »vay plums ; also large onions, one over 2lbs. weight. 
Several otiher Ibie of Iruit were taMed. 
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Forest Range, April 6. 

Present—Messrs. J, Vickers (Chairman), G. Monks, J. H. Fry, A.. Green, 
J. Sharpe, J. Green, V. Stafford, H. Townsend, R. M. Hackett (Hon. Sec.), 
T. B. Robson (Central Bureau), and five visitors. 

New Vegetables.— Mr, Fry tabled samples of White Wonder cucumber 
grown from Bureau .seed, and reported that, though a good bearer and of fair 
quality, was not suitable for market purposes. [This cucumber, from its pro¬ 
lific nature, good quality, and handy size of the fruit, is one of the best 
introduced; but, like many of the best of the American varieties of our 
common vegetables, is not grown-here for commercial purposes simply because 
the color is of a whitish green, and different from the varieties usually grown 
for market.— Gen. Sec.] 

Feuit - DRYING.—Mr. T. B. Robson read the following paper on this 
subject:— 

To dry fruit successfully it is necessary to have suitable trays to spread it on, and in this 
distriiit some means of artificiul drying is most desirable. We will therefore consider these 
appliances first. 

After numerous trials, 1 have found a tray made of broad Oregon laths, 4lt. Gin. x l^in., to 
be the best, and also reasonable in prico. At Renniark matchboard tmys are used in pre¬ 
ference, and they answer very well in hot weather; but I find that after the rains the fruit 
mildews on them much moie than on the lath trays, which allow of a greater circulation of 
air about the fruit. The trays are made by nailing the laths fairly close side by side to 
2iin. X Ijin. cleats, 2ft. Sin. long, at each end; also a thin cross piece in the middle and a 
couple of diagonal pieces on the under aide. On the upper side 1 have a fin. strip nailed all 
round the tray to keep the fruit from slipping off when turning it. This operation is 
performed by placing an empty tray upsi le down over the tray of fruit to he turned and 
swinging the lot over. Starting with one empty tray, a whole row is soon turnwi in this way. 
If rain threatens, these trays can be stacked one over the other—^the thickness of tlio end cleats 
preventing the fruit from crushing—and covered with sheets of roofing iron, or other material 
at hand, to keep off the wet. 

Evaporators are made in various patterns and principles. The great thing is to get a 
current of hot dry air to pass through the trays of Iruit and carry off the moisture; therefore 
a column of trays resting one on tlie other with close fitting sides, so that no air oan escape 
except at the top after passing through all the trays, is the best form. The trays should be 
about 4in. deep, vrith wire bottoms, and must rest on a chamber heated by a stove, and air 
admitted at the bottom to furm'a draught right through to the top. An ohl leaky tadk sunk 
in the ground makes a veiy^ good chamber for the stove, with an aperture at the top and the 
trays must be made to fit exactly, to prevent the escape of the hot air. By an arrangement 
of levers the column of trays may be lifted bodily to admit of a fresh tray being placed 
underneath. Any handy man -can lu this way make a very good dfyer for himself at a very 
small cost. 

The drying process varies with the nature of the fruit; we will therefore take some of the 
more important varieties separately. 

Currants are picked when fully ripe and merely spread in the sun for a few days, when 
they can be gathered into heaps, and the larger stalks raked out or cleaned in a winnower. 
The fruit must then be sweated for a fortnight before being tightly pressed into boxe^ to keep 
it free from insects. Sweating is a process which all dried frifit should undergo. It is merely 
leaving it in bulk, or gwd-sized boxes, until the fruit that is too dry has absorbed the surplus 
moisture from that which is not quite dry enough, and the whole is equalised. 

The grapes should be fully ripe when picked, and, if possible, before the end of 
Mp;ch; because after that time the hot weather, so essential to the making of a first-class 
raisin, is not to be depended on. For table raisins the grapes are placed directly on to the 
trays, and great care is required to preserve the bloom, which adds to their attractive 
appearance. \>Tth good weather they will dry in about three weeks, and once turning ^ill 
be sufficient; but more commonly they are much longer, and require frequent turnings after 
damp weather. Cooking raisins are much more quickly dried. The giapes aie soalded in a 
lye of caustic soda for a few seconds, which destroys the vitality of the skin and bursts its 
cells. This treatment should not be severe enough to crack open the berries, but sufficient to 
cause them to turn brown very quickly when sp^ in the sun, and they wul dry in less thm 
a week of hot weather. They should be turned after about two days’ drying. like moilt 
fruit, they are dry enough when no moisture will squeeze out of them, and they shdiuld, th^ 
bo taken up towards the afternoon, when the stalks are brittle, and stalked by rubbing 
over a wire tmy, and cleaned in the winnoweri and put away to aweat beloie beii^ 
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packed. They are best parked tightly by screw or lever press, as they are aot so liable to be 
damagt)d by insects as if left loose. 

Aprieota and JP^aefm should be as ripe as possible, just firm enough to keep their shape 
when cut in half and the stone removed. The halves should be placed on the trays cut side 
up, and may l»e dried in the sun if the weather is hot, but if at all cloudy or damp, should be 
evaporated, for the fruit soon spoils if not quickly dried. To get the best color the fruit has 
to be sulphured, >vhich is done by placing the trays of fruit in the sulphur box before going 
in the sun and burning sulphur to fumigate it for about an hour. The sulphuring greatly 
adds to the appearance; but it is at the loss of flavor, and consequently is not recommended 
for borne use. 

Pfutm and 7*fwtu must bo fully ripe to make a good prune, and if dipped in boiling lye or 
scalded in boiling water for a longer tune they wiU dry much more quickly. They should not 
be r^xposed to too great a heat at first-even the hot sun will spoil them—and when dry 
enough are put aw'ay to sweat. To give them a bright glossy appearance the Californians dip 
them again m boiling water to w'^hich glycerine has been added at the rate of lib. to 20galls. 
One French method is to partially took them in close vessels, to keep the steam about them; 
and another is an elaborate method of oven drying at rising temperatures eatih time they are 
placed in the oven after being exposed to the air for a time. They are readily dried in the 
evaporator, which is doubtless the best method for this distriot- 

Jpples arc best dried in the evaporator, as they keep a much better color if dried quickly. 
They are pared and quartered, or cut into rings by machines or may be simply pared and 
cored and dried as pippins. The quarters are nicest when cooked, though when dry the rings 
may look the best. The best varieties are those with a w'hite flesh, as they have a better color 
when dried; but there is no inducement to plant drying sorts whilst there is a better market 
for sorts suitable for export. 

In plums we have a considerable number that dry well. They must be sweet and firm, and 
all the better if fi-eostoue. Those with sour skins are unsuitable. The best kinds are tht; 
true French prune (Prune d’Agen), Gorman prune—often called French in this colony— 
Italian prune, or Fellemberg. There are also several new' varieties of prunes lately intnjduced 
from California which have not vet been proved. The Ickworth Inipimitrice, Blue Imporatrice, 
and Imperial di Milan dry w*ell. There are also the Golden Drop, Silver prune, and some 
others of that class that make excellent prunes of a light color, that the public will want 
educating to. 

The yellow fleshed peaches are the most saleable when dried, such as Foster, Crawford, and 
Muir, The beat drying apricot is the Moorpark. 

For raisins, both dessert and cooking, the (iordo Blanco is the best w^e have. The Eleme 
raisins are larger, and it is a pity the variety they are made from has not yet been introduced. 

An interesting discussion followed, and a vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Hobson for nis paper. 


Mount Oompass, April 12. 

Present—“Messrs. J. Youlton (Chairman), F. Slater, R, Peters, E. Good, W. 
Qowling, and two visitors. 

Kaffik Cobn, —Mr. Slater tabled sample of Kaffir corn grown from Bureau 
seed. Members considered this promised to be a valuable plant for this 
district. Other business of local interest was dealt with. 


Itsrrup, April 8. 

Present—Messrs. A. Thomett (Chairman), F. Fj. Chick, D. J. Bennett, A. 
Pomeroy, P. Brown, E. J. Dmrer, A. Weaver, T. Nolan, T. R. Brown. W. II. 
Willing, W. Healy, W. H. Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fiite Peaohfs. —Mr, Sykes sent six large peaches, total weight 4lbs., of 
Lemon Cling variety. They were grown on a five-year-old tree on peach stocks, 
the tree being pruned and irrigated in the usual but not manured or 
summer cultivated. The fruit wss of good quality and color, and carried well, 
Mr, Pomeroy stated that a seedling peach set out about three years ago was 
IMU to 14ft, high and i4ft. across, the butt of tree being 5in. in diameter. 
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This season it had borne three and a half cases of fruit, some of which was 
dried and some sent to Adelaide. It proved to be a good carrier and drier. 

Lemons Gumming. —Mr. Healy asked for remedy for gumming of lemon 
trees. Some member’^ attributed the gumming to stagnant water round the 
trees, or too deep planting, and advised cutting the bark away to sound wood 
and covering the wound with tar. 

Saltbush.— Mr, Pomeroy reported that the salibushes raised from seeds 
received from the Bureau had grown well and seeded. He had saved a 
quantity of seed, and recommended the cultivation of the plant on the'settle- 
ment. 


Balaklava, April 9. 

Present—Messrs. 0. Reid (Chairman), W. II, Sires, J. Crawford, J. Mills, 
P. Anderson, J. Wilhuott, A. Manley, and E. M, Sage (lion. Sec.). 

Summer Rains. —Mr. Manley read the following paper on this subject;— 

1 have been surprised lately to meet many practical and intelligent farmers who have said 
we do not want rain until the middle of March, and some have said it is better to eart water 
for two or threse months and have the lain later on. In my opinion, if we do not got the 
summer rain to set up the chemical action and decomposition of the organic matter in the 
soil and prepare plant food for the succeeding crop, no matter how much ra n we have in the 
winter, it will not do us the same amount of good. While the land is so very dry it is idle, 
and moisture would set it to work. If you were to take two pots of dry soil and place one in 
a dry place and keep it dry, and the other keep moist for, say, six months, and then turn them 
out 1 think you would find the wet one had improved past rec.ognition. Summer rain 
generally brings up some herbage, which if it is fodder does the stock godd, and if not 
fodder, and you do not let it seed, does the land good by the roots penetrating the subsoil and 
opening it up, and when the next crop is growing the young roots follow down the tracks, and 
if the old roots are decayed they supply some food by the way. I have heard some people 
say their land has improved since stinkwort came about, and 1 believe it has. Then, again, 
there is the ammonia, &c , that the rain would bring down with it, which would enrich the 
soil more, I think, than many of us give it credit lor. Of course 1 know rains often spoil 
some feed, but it is more than made up to us afterward. 1 regret my inability to go into the 
subject more scientifically, but in my reading 1 came acToss the following, in one of A. C. 
Harmsworth^s publications, w^hich I think hears out my idea, and puts it hotter than I can;— 

“We are so used to thinking of the soil as mere mineral matter that it comes quite as a 
shock to find this is a mistake. As a matter of fact the layer of soft mould which clothes 
the ground in all cultivable districts, and from which vegetation springs, is actually in groat 
part a living layer of tiny plants and animals—^interlacing threads of mould and fungi, 
worms, grubs, and creeping insects, tiny root parasites, decaying leaves, and the million of 
bacteria which spring from them. All these arc mixed and minted together for many inches 
down btdow our feet in a confused mass of life, (ferras of all sorts swarm in countless 
millions—indeed all plants that grow and life that exists on the face of the eoiili owe their 
being to the fact that the ground is alive. Take a shovelful of the finest soil in the world, 
and beat it so that all life in it is destroyed, and then plant seeds in it. No amount of care 
or watering will make those seeds grow. Their life depends on the life in the soil around 
them.” 

Mr. Reid thought summer rains did no good, as they destroyed the value of 
the dry herbage without improving the land. They used to get better crops 
when the rains did not com.e until April* Mr. Sires was of a d&ereut opinion. 
He had got two good crops during the past dry sesnons, and attributed them 
largely to the fact that they had summer rains, which, falling on the weU-* 
worked fallow land, greatly benefited the succeeding crop, Mr. Willmott 
thought the paper very much to the point. In districts where the rainfaU Was 
heavier and more evenly distributed throughout the year th^ got better crops* 
Summer rains stopped water-carting, which pulls the life out of the teamS) end 
consequently when seedtime comes, either loss land is put under crop or thn 
work has to be skimmed over because the teams are not in a fit condition to db 
it thoroughly. , 
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Johnsburg, A.pril 2. 

Present—Messrs. T. Potter (Chairman), G, H. Dunn, W. James, L. Chalmers, 
M. L. Read* and W. MeRitchie. 

WiBE Fencing. —^Mr. Dunn read the following paper on “ The Advantages 
of keeping Wire Fences Tight, and the Best Way to do it ’’:— 

Having noticed in the March number of the Journal of Agriculture an article entitled “ A 
New Idea in Wire Peocing/’ and having had a good deal of experionre in fencing, I thought 
that perhaps it would not be out of place if I gave members iny experience in connection there* 
with. In this paper it is not my intention to deal so much with the erection of new fences as 
the keeping of old fences in repair, and the easiest and cheapest means of doing it. 

Now I think all will agree that the best way to keep wire fences in repair is to keep 
the wires tight, but with a good many this very important matter is much neglected, not 
so much bemuse the owner of the fence is naturally careless and slovenly in his habits as for 
the want of a suitable tool for doing this kind of work. With the ordinary run of straining 
tools there is a good deal of trouble in tightening up an old fence. First of all, when the wire 
is unfastened at the strainer and bent back, for the purpose of attaching it to the e: raining tool, 
it often breaks, which necessitates the splicing in of a new piece of wire before the wire can be 
tightened, and very often after the wire Ws b^ii strained it is found that, on on account of the 
post being soft or split, the holding pin will not hold the wire until it is securely fastened. 
This is a great trouble, and one that makes the straining up of old fences anything but a plea* 
sant job. This was my experience until a few years ago, when I got a very simple little tool from 
our local blacksmith. Now, instead of mending fences being a tniuble. it is more of a pleasure- 
The little arraii^ment is so light that I can put it in front of the riding saddle or on the handle 
Iwr of the bicycle, and go and strain up miles of ff»ncing in a very short time ; no trouble with 
wires breaking at the straining post, no trouble with soft <»r splitty posts. The little thing 
Will work just as well iu the middle of a panel as at a post, and it will strain sixty or seventy 
panels fis well as the ordinary kind of strainer will strain thirty or thirty-five panels. J will 
not attempt to describe the little machine, bec^auae’ thei>' arc several in the neighborhood. 
Members c in easily see one for themselves, and, as they only cost a few shillings each, 1 would 
advise all those who want to keep their fences tight to get one. 

Menibei*** considered this strainer one of the best they had seen. It is of 
a very simple nature, consisting of an inm bar 20in. long, with three small 
hooks at one end, two on one side and one on the othei f and tw^o small jaws 
to grip the wire, with two short pieces of chain fastened to the ends of it, and 
and a strong anchor chain about 3ft. long to secure round the post. Mr. 
Potter said he saw an admirable contrivance for .straining wires at the Adelaide 
show. This one gripped and rolled the wires round each other, making a 
splice that would go through a ^in. hole. 


Oalca, April 8. 

Present-^Messrs. Jas. Bowman (Chairman), A. Plush, A. Newbold, T. P. 
Cash, A. B. Smith, and D. P. Thomas (Hon. Sec.). 

Bunt, —Considerable discussion took place on the subject of clearing bunt 
from wheat Mr. Newbold said that in 1894 he had a crop of thirty acres 
of ^^telowedel wheat which was quite one-third bunt. He reaped in hot 
weather, and, after cleaning, put it through the reaper again to break up the 
smut balls, which was then blown out. Any seed discolored was put in a heap 
and sprinkled with newly slaked lime, left ull the following day, and winnowed 
again. This made it quite clean, and the sample fetched top ])rice at Port 
Adelaide. The Hon,. Siwjretary did not approve of this method, and thought the 
miller would not have paid lop price k he had known of the treatment the 
wheat got. Breaking the bunt balls spoiled the sample. Other members 
agreed that the bunt balls should be blown out without breaking, and one 
member said that by using an oat sieve in the wdunowev the balls could be 
removed without breakir^. 

^ CuTfiNO Hatnaii.—Members were unanimous that in this district mailee 
^tdlenised during Jaituaj:y and February grows again as well, if not better, 
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than if mullcnised at any other season. August and Septeraher Is found to be 
the best time in this district for this work. The mallee here consists of bastard, 
red, and white mallee. 

Wheat Experiments. —Mr. Smith reported that Budd’s Hust-resistant 
wheat promised well, while Dart’s Imperial had proved a good variety. He 
got over 5bush. per acre fcom this wheat last season. Mr. Plush reported 
having soMm 2lbs. of Gravestock’s Frampton wheat and harvested nearly a 
quarter of a bushel. This was not sown till June. 

White Ants. —Mr. Plush reported that vines planted out last year had 
been completely destroyed by white ants, only the bark being left, ^ Members 
wished to know whether painting the butt end of the vine, before planting, 
with grafting wax or other material would prevent attacks. [The termites or 
“ white ants” eat only the dead wood of any tree or plant. The centre or heart- 
wood of the vine or tree being exposed, the insects are enabled to tunnel up 
the stem. Probably a dressing with pitch or tar on the exposed centre or 
heart wo )d might prevent any attack. A mixture of 4ozs. Paris green, ^Ibs. 
sugar, and I2lbs. pollard made into a thick paste will destroy termites. Pieces 
size of a walnut placed in a hole near the stem, covered with a piece of board 
to keep the hole dark, will attract the termites.— Gen. Sec.] 


Appila-Yarrowie, April 1. 

Present—Messrs. J. H. Bottrall (Chairman), J. C. W. Keller, A. Fox, 

\V. H. Hirsch, J. W. F. Hill, J. Daly, J. O’Connell, W. Stacey,^ P. Lawson, 
H. Klemm, W. C. Francis, and C. G. F. Bauer (Hon. Sec.). 

Northern Conference. —Considerable discussion took place on the action 
of the Orroroo Branch in again postponing ihc holding of the annual Con¬ 
ference of Northern Branches, and it was decided to suggest that the Con¬ 
ference be held at Gladstone at an early date. 

Co-orERATiON, —The Hon. Secretary read extracts from different papers 
dealing with co-operation, and some discussion followed. Mr. Fox said the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Union should be strongly supported by all farmers, and 
it would be the worst thing possible to allow the union to be crippled for want 
of funds. 

Seed Experiments. —Members reported experiments with seeds generally 
a failure, but Messrs. J. W. F. Hill and J. O’Connell had had good results 
from Amber Cane and White KafEr corn respectively. The Hon. Secretary 
will distribute small quantities of White Kaffir corn to anyone sending a 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


Gladstone, April 2* 

Present—Messrs. J, Tonkin (Chairman), J, H. Bundle, J. Shephard, J. 
Gallasch, and J. Milne (Hon. Sec.). 

Pickling Seed Wheat. —Mr. Tonkin read the foUowing paper- 

In the early days of farming in South Australia nothing was known about the virtues of 
bluestone as a preventive of bunt in wheat; consequently the crops were fearfully diseased with 
that parasitic* fungus, and sometimes the farmers had to wash and dry their grain before the 
millers would purchase it. 'Uo prevent bunt many farmers used steeps tmd pickles of esdt, 
lime, urine, and other substances, with more or less beneficial effect. ' One of the earliest 
settlers at Appila-Yarronne purchased some wheat from myself and sowed it without pickling* 
He obtained a crop almost free from bunt, but, when he sowed neat season from taat tame 
crop, he harvested a badly bunted lot of grain. It was evident Irmn ^is that the hunt had 
greatly increased through negloct to pickle the second year's lot M seed. The bunt baUi^anti^ 
contain many thousands of spores or seeds, any one of which is eapable of causing Ihs 
plant to be cuseased with bunt; oonsequently a single hunt hall eould supply 
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infect ©very grain in a bushel of wheat. Pickling with hluestoue (bulphate of copper), loz. to 
©aoh gaPon of water, if properly done, will effe<jtually destroy all spores attached to the wheat 
grains, hut might fail to kill those contained in the unbroken bunt balls. Those should be 
cawrfuily removed from the seed wheat, else they may be broken by the seed-sower or drill 
and re-infect the pickled seed. The bags in which the pickled seed is to h© placed should also 
he pickled in order to destroy any spores that may bo there. Whei’e there is a good hard floor, it is 
an easy way to throw the seed wheat out, sprinkle it well with the pickle, and turn it with a shovel 
till the whole is damped. My own method is to procure u large cask or tank, put in sufficient 
pinkie, then, by aid of a jenny wheel or block, lift the bag of i^od wheat, immerse it in the 
pickle for about a minute, until every grain is wetted, then lift it and allow to drain over the 
tank until another bag is prepared. Then place the pickled wheat with the mouth of each 
bag lowermost on the dray and carry it on to the field ; the pu^kle then drains back through the 
grain. To dissolve the bluestone rapidly, place the crystals in a bianbag or gunny-bag and 
immerse in the water close to the surface. If thrown loose into the water it sinks to the 
bottom, where some of it dissolves and makes the water too dense to dissolve any more ; but 
when placed in the loose Iwig it dissolves and the solution sinks to the bottom, leaving the 
surface water comparatively pure, and capable of still rapidly dissolving the bluestone. 

Mr. Shephard said he always shot his seed wheat out on the floor, sprinkled 
the bluestone solution over it, and turned and mixed it with a shovel. He 
used from a quarter to one-third of a pound q 1 bluestone for each 4bush, of 
seed. Other members considered dipping in a tank to be an easier method for 
pickling the grain. 


Mount Bemarkable, April 6. 

Present—Messrs. H. B. Ewens (Chairman), A. Mitchell, W. Girdhura, A. 
Pope, W. Lange, G. Yates, C. K. Jorgensen, T. 1\ Yates, and T. H. Casley 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Exhibit. —Mr. Lange tabled splendid samples of Imperial tomatoes from 
(Central Bureau seed. He was the only member who had succeeded in growing 
them, the others having failed owing to the drought. 

Manures. —Mr. T. P. Yates recommended that farmyard manures should 
be carted out and spread upon the fields before being rotted in a dungheap. 
Messrs. Mitchell and Jorgensen contended that manures were of no use on the 
surrounding plains without rain, and that commercial fertilisers were too dear. 
The Hon. Secretary recommended members to read the statements and statistics 
published in the Journal of Agrwulture and Industry with respect to the use 
of those fertilisers under the same conditions with revspect to rainfall, and 
they would see reason to alter their opinions. 


Mundoora, April L 

Present-—Messrs. J. Blake (Chairman), W. Atkinson, T. Watt, J. Loveridge, 
A. McDonald, D. Smith, A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Sheep. —Referring to a paper read by Mr. Jeituer at Alford Conference, on 
management of sheep, Mr. Loveridge said merino lambs fatten better tJian 
Lincolns, and merinos also give more wool at shearing time. 

Acute Indigestion in Cows.— Mr. J, Blake reported having lost a cow. 
He had reported the case, with symptoms, to the Chief Inspector of Stock, who 
kindly repliod as follows:—“Your cow is dying from acute indigestion—the 
effect of Ae dry season and food. I am afraid it is too far gone to be affected 
by medicine. You might try injections of warm water with a little soap. She 
requires tonics, but 1 am afraid you cannot give them in her present state. You 
should give your other cows a drench, using 11b. of treacle in place of carbonate 
of soda, composed as follows :*-*Sixteen to 24oes. of Epsom salts, 2ozs. ground 
ginger, gentiati, las. carbonate of soda (to be omitted in this case nnd 
mtbstitiltad Ub< of treacle), 2 qe 8« sulphur* Mix, and give in from Iqt, 
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to 2qts. of warm water or thin grueL Give soft food, green feed, chaff 
and bran moistened, roots if obtainable, and the following powder every morning 
for a week with the food, or as a drench, mixed with a quart of gruel or Unseed 
tea :—Carbonate of soda, 4 drams; ground coriander seeds, 2 to 4 drams; 
powdered gentian root, 2 drams. Licks and tonics may be used, given in 
troughs or in handfuls mixed with the feed, in the proportion of lOlbs. salt to 
lib. sulphate of iron. Quicklime should be placed in the drinking water, more 
especially if from dams or leservoirs. Pure bone meal should be given in the 
food, or as a lick, when there is lameness or swollen joints. Sulphur may 
often be added with advantage to, the above mixtures. If feed is very dry, give 
once daily with bran and chaff, moistened with molasses and water." Messrs. 
Watt and Atkinson reported having lost heifers in the same way. Mr. Love- 
ridge had some of his cows similarly affected last year, but upon removing them 
to another paddock they recovered, although the feed there was no better. All 
members agreed that if more nutritious and succulent food could be provided 
very little trouble would be experienced with cattle. 


Eudunda, April 6. 

Present—Messrs. J. von Bertouch ((Chairman). C. Wainwright, E. Schier, 
A. Pfitzner, A. Kluske, and F. W. Paech. 

MalleE Shoots. —The majority of members are of opinion that the most 
effective way of killing mallee is to cut the shoots with a blunt instrument 
during February and July. 

I’aper. —Mr. J. von Bertouch read a pajier ujion “ Defects *of Farming,” 
wdiich was also read at tlie Kapunda Conference of Lower Northern Branches. 

Seed Wheat. —After discussion it was resolved to seek Professor Lowrie’s 
opinion as to which variety of wheat is best suited for this district. 


Mount Bryan East, March 26. 

Pre.sent—Messrs. T. Best (Chairman), R. Webber, T. Wilks, W. Bryce, A. 
Pohlner, H. W. Collins, H. Wilkins, W. H. Quinn (Hou. Sec.), and three 
visitors. 

Oaten Hay. —The Hon. Secretary tabled sample of oaten hay from self- 
sown crop. His horses did not seem to like the hay, though it appeared to be. 
of fair quality. 

Sand in IIorses. —The Hon. Secretary showed a hard lump of sand weighing 
over 2lbs., which he found in the remains of a horse that had died and had 
been burned. 

Seed Drills. —A trial of the Superior seed and fertiliser drill was held at 
Mr. Wilkin’s farm in the presence of a number of farmers. About three acres 
of land were sown by means of the drill, and those present were thoroughly 
satisfied with the manner in which it performed its work. About 200 acres in 
all will be put in in this district with the drill during the coining seasom 


Port Pirie, April 6. 

Present - Messrs. K. J. Hector (Chairman), T. Oambrell, J. Lawrie, P. 
Spain, G, Hatman, and G. M. Wright (Hon. See,)* 

Membership.— It was decided’ to send a letter of condolence to the |iarehti» 
of the late Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. M. Bertram, who was a very atstiivia 
useful member. It was decided to enforce the rule H non^attssidaiicc* i. 
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Pyap, March 26. 

Present—Messrs. G. A. Clarke (Chairman), G. Billett, T. Teale, J. Holt, 
J, Harrington, T. Smith, E. Robinson, W. Axon, B. T. H. Cox, and W, 
C. Rodgers (Hon. Sec.), 

Exhibits. —Mr. Teale showed sample of dhurra lOft. high, with heads 
weighing 6oxh. each, llie jdot averaged 10ft. The Hon. Secretary showed 
very large peaches of Lady Palmerston variety. Other business of local im¬ 
portance was dealt with. __ 


MiUicent, April 7. 

Present—^Messrs R. Campbell (Chairman), S. J, Stuckey, H. Hart, H. 
Oberlander, A. McRostie, E. J. Harris (Hon. Sec.), 

RAmFALL.—For March, ()*680in.; to April 7, l*360in. 

Crops. —Members reported the crops generally had yielded more than 
expected, and some very good yields were obtained. From 3^bush. Medea 
wheat Mr. J. Bird harvested I71bush. 

Stinkwort. —Members stated that this weed was making considerable 
headway at Mount Muirhead and the Snuggery, and that the landowners did 
not seem to fully appre<*iate the serious nature of this pest. 

Early v. liATE Sown no. —Generally Mr. Hart favored late sowing in this 
distric t, but mueh depended on the land and the season. Late sowing on early 
fallow meant freedom from weeds. Mr. Stuekey favored early sowing, but 
agreed that much depended on the season. He thought that if turnips or rape 
were sown on land intended for the following wheat crop, and manured, they 
would have little or no difficulty wdth the weeds in the wheat. Mr. McRostie 
said a local farmer had been following out ibis idea with satisfactory results, 
but he did not use fertilisers. Mr. Hart said onion seed should be germinated 
by pulling it in a piece of flannel and keeping it damp. This should be done 
two or three days before the land \vas prepared for sowing, as the onions would 
then get a good start of the weeds. 

Hop-GHOWLING.—A visitor askt'd for information eoiieerning the cultivation 
of hops, which was supplied from the Branch library. 


Lucindale, April 2, 

Present—Messrs. E, Feuerheerdt (Chairman), B. Feuerheerdt, L. Mclnnes, 
G. Newman, A. Dow, W. Dow, E. E. Dutton. H. Langberg. A. Matheson, 
and H. J. Deeble (Hon. Sec,). 

Officers.— Messrs. E. Feuerheerdt andli. J. Deeble were re-elected Chair¬ 
man and Hon. Secretary repectively for ensuing year, a vote of thanks being 
accorded to Mr, Feuerheerdt for his services during past three years. 

Disease of Stock. —Mr. Dutton showed jawbone of a calf that had been 
attacked by actinomycosis, also skull of calf that had apparently had hydatids 
on the brain, causing a malformation which prevented its birth. Of the tw^o 
cows suffering from impaction, one had died and the other was recovering 
slowly, but was deformed in the hind legs. 

Makttetno. —Mr. Dow reported that wheat and Algerian oafs’manured wuth 
2cwts, bonedust per acre yielded twice as well as unmanured ciops. 

Crows, —Members disagreed with the Chairman of the Central Bureau’s 
opinion as to the usefulness of crows, especially in grazing districts. 

Hydatids in 8tock.— The Chairman read the following j)aper on this 

subject:— 

RydatH is now very frequently found in cattle, sheep, and a wine in the South- 

Bsiit diiferijol^ more deoths oseumxigaittQiigiit the stock from this cause than is generally known, 
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and the prevontion of the spread of the disease is a matter which imperatively calls for the 
attention of all, the danger to human Wnga being aa great as to all stock, fte disease is 
caused by the derelopnient in the body of the embryo of the tape*worm, of which the dog m 
the common hosi and distributing agent. To understand how great the danger of infection is 
it is necessary to know a little of the life history of the tape-worm, and I will endeavor to 
give a brief outline of the life history of the varieties most common. The species most 
common to the dog is the Tamia cam unis, which varies in length from 20in. to 60in., and is 
made up of the head or parent worm and numerous joints. When first the head or parent 
worm gets into its host (the dog) it is very small, and has no joints, but these soon begin to 
appear, and gradually increase in size and in numbers. Each joint is developed just below 
the head, and is in itself a perfect animal, and being hi-sexual each segment or joint develops 
what are known as eggs, hut which are rather young embryo in a protective s|ieU. These 
eggs are continually passed oflf, and are voided by the host, and being very minute aro soon 
spread over the ground b> the action of the wind, flood waters, &c. The segments are also 
continually being passed off and voided by the hoal, and as each segment is pregnant with 
these eggs ready to he released, these are also distributed broadcast, ft is stated that segments 
of tape-worm that have been exposed to the air and sun a considerable time still retain 
vitality in theii* eggs or emhrj os. The eggs gain admission into the system of the animal 
by being taken up nith the feed or -water. Being very minute they enter into blood circula¬ 
tion, are carried to the various oigans or paits of the body, and when lodged commence 
further developments. The cags enlarge, and form cysts or bladders, called hydatids, filled 
with a clear fluid in -which the emhyro floats about. These hydatid cysts vary in size from 
the size of a pea upwards. The embryo rapidly develops by a process of inteinal budding, 
and throw s otf numerous small ohjc< ts endow ed with life, and their rapid development requiring 
more spare the bladder grow s laigcr, and by such growth destroys or causes to he absorbed the 
suhslanco of the organ or the part, of the Imdy in which they are lodged. After a time these 
embryos, w'hich are now^ provided w ith smskers and hwks, appear on the outside of the cyst, and 
are now, as far as the animal harboring the hydatid is concerned, fully formed, and wait only to 
gain egress fioni their birthplace in order to assume a mature development and propagate their 
species. To effect this they must gain access to the stomach of the dog, and this may he accom¬ 
plished in a variety of -ways. In the case of a sheep being diseased and poeg it is probably 
slaughtered for dog feed, and the development is accomplished, and one or more arriving in the 
intestines attain maturity and he4 ome the tapew^omi. The variety know'n as the Eebino-f oeciis, 
-when fully developed in the dog, does not attain a greater length than |in., and on this account 
is the most dangerous, as its piesence is veiy larely noticed. When tiie ovum or eggs of this 
species are transfenod to human beings or other animals, in which it passes its larval or hydatid 
stage, it assumes a size many thousand times greater than the capacity of its adult condition. 
In the human system it pK)duccs most fatal results, and in a less degi*co in cattle, sheep, and 
pigs. This variety from a single egg, in the hydatid form in the system, will develop thou¬ 
sands of the embryo tapew^oim, and during their development, while embedded in some organ 
of the body, they create such disorganisation as to destroy life. Large masses of these hydatid 
foimations, weighing many pounds, have l)een taken from human subjects of late years. They 
are freciuently found attached to the viscera of sheep, even when the sheep is fat, and as the 
viscera is genouilly thiwn to the dogs, the circle of its life is again completed. To the dog the 
tapeworm seems peiteetly harmless. Professor Esrieht, of Copenhagen, found a tapeworm of 
over 1,000 joints, and in som(> of these joints as many as 1,000 eggs. As sheep graze closely 
they most commonly take up the ova, and in some countries a large percentage of deaths occur 
from hydatid attacks. The most common victims are lambs and young sheep. In Great Britain 
the annual losses are stated at 10 per cent, from this cause. Cases are quoted of sheepfarmers 
in Great Britain who keep no dogs losing no sheep from hydatid disease. In pigs the disease 
shows itself in the flesh, and pigs are said to l)e measly, and become unfit for food. Bheep and 
cattle when seriously affected rapidly lose condition ; perhaps linger until the cold weather sets 
in. and then die. As there is no cure once an animal is affected, it behoves all to adopt pre¬ 
ventative measures. All dogs should be periodically physicked tn expel the worms, and the 
voidings should he burned. The physic mostly used for this purpose is a dose of areca nut, 
freshly ground, as much as will lie on a sixpence, or a dose of santonin. The areca nut is very 
cftective, hut must he used wlien freshly ground. The dog should he kept without food fof 
twrolve hours previous to receiving the dose, which is to be followed in half an hour by some 
-warm broth, and kept chained up so that the voidings can be collected and burnt* 


Bute, April 6. 

Present—Messrs. A. Schrocter (Ohainnan), H. Schroeter, R. C. 
J. J. Chapman, J. H. Barnes, W. H, Bharman,* J. J. Birch, W. 
W. Langsford, M. Btevens,M. Hall, and D. Green (Hon. Sec.). 
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FieIiB Tkial Society. —Mr. Sharman reported on meeting of the Bureau 
Field Trial Society, which he stated was in a good financial condition. The 
next trial will be held in August, near Bute. A committee was appointed to 
inspect land offered for the trial. 

Sk4sox.—K ainfall for April to date, 0*950in, Members reported failure 
with seeds last season owing to drought. 


Bedhill, AprU 5. 

Present—Messrs. A. A. Robertson (Chairman), H, Darwin, D. Lithgow 
D. Steele, R. Siviour, T. McDonald (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Seeding. —An interesting discussion took place on “ What Wheat to Sow, 
and When to Sow.’^ Mr. Lithgow considered it a mistake to sow early- 
maturing wheats like Steinwedel and Bearded early in the season, as if dry 
weather comes on they run up without stooling. He had good results from 
sowing these varieties about the middle of May, while his neighbors’ early- 
sown crops of these w'heats failed. Moderately slow growers, like Scotch 
W^onder, Purple Straw, and Fillbag, should be sown early, Mr. Steele also 
favored these wheats, but considered individual judgment necessary to decide 
when to sow. Members generally considered that the best time to sow wdieat 
in this district is from the middle of April to middle of May, the late- 
maturing wheats being sown first. 


Cherry Gardens, April 12. 

Present—Messrs. K. Wright (Chairman), T. .Jacobs, C. Lewis, J. Lewis, J, 
Choate, J. Nicholls, G. Brumby, G. Hicks, R. Gibbins, C. Ricks (Hon. Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

C’oDLiN Moth. —Mr. Jacobs tabled apple attacked by codlin moth cater¬ 
pillar. Members reported that they were doing all in their power to cope with 
this pest by bandaging the trees and destroying infested fruit. 

C’OKEKBENCE AND Show.—M r Gibbons re})orted on the Conference of 
Southern Branches held at Strathalb^m on March 31. It was decided to support 
the other Branches in their request that delegates from different Bureaus should 
he given free passes over the railway to attend such meetings, a** the members 
give their sendees free for the benefit of the country generally. Considerable 
business in connection with the late show was transacted. 


Naracoorte, April 16. 

Present—Messrs. O. Hunt (Chairman), H. Smith, D. Meinnes, 8. Schinckel, 
J. Wynes, J. D. Smith, D. Findlater, li, N. Paris (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

CoDETN Moth. —^’Phe Hon, Secretary stated that he had written to the local 
inspector, calling his attention to the spread of this pest in the distri(*t, and to 
the fact that no active steps hud been taken to cope with it, but had received 
no reply. It was decided to ask the Central Bureau to move in the matter. 

Rotation ov Crops. —Mr. Wynes read a short paper on this .subject. He 
considered it would be much better if the farmers would put in a greater varit*ty 
t^i^ops, and not rely on one or two. In no case should the land be under the 
same kind of crop for more than two years in succession. If the farmers had 
more kinds of produce to depend on, they would not be so affected by low 
prices for one or two lines as at present. Members generally were of opinion 
that it best to sow difiTerefit crops each year. 
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Hobseb Eating Wheat —The Chairman said the following remedy, which 
had been pro\ed very efficacious in saving horses which had been eating wheat, 
was published in the Leader of March 12. Give one tablespoonful of carbonate 
of soda in a pint and a half of water diiectly the discovery is made. Allow the 
animal food and watei, especially the latter, and if there is any stifhiess of 
the limbs rub well with turps until the animal gets restless. 

Pruning Fruit Treks —The Chairman read the following article from the 
Leadn on “ De%eloping and Maintaining the Foliage of Fruit Trees**:— 

** can T proiont the bareness of foliage so (ommon in many orobardsP*’ asks a iwrrel» 
pondcnt “ In n)> (sse all the foliage to be seen is about t^o or three years' growth,^ ngbt 
at the top of the tiet My young tiees are four yeais old, and this year, to my sorrow, they 
are going the same as the others, and ^hat I want, of tourse, is to see the leaves tover- 
ing the bran(hes As to the best system of piumng, vhi(h will develop and maintain 
foliage and fruit vood on the loaei portions of fiuit trees, our eorrespondent is informed that 
hi8 trees aio hare herftU'»e they have been allovicd too much young ■wood to eland during the 
fust two 01 thiee ytars Ihe xiiime necessity is a broad, robust base, and to obtain this no 
wood should be left so long that it will xneserve blind e>e8 Hard piumng duiing the first 
two or three a ears will develop all the e}(*8, hut if a gieat length of wood is left only the 
topmost ('ves w'lll send out shoots, and as a (onsequenee the branches will remain bare below, 
for on<e allow a hood to form o\ei ban rods th«ie is the narrowest ehanee of these producing 
either lateral braiuhe^s of fiiiit spurs 

Mr ( B Luffman, the primipal of the Horticultuial School at Iliimley, on this point 
pn\s —If fiuitgiowirs weie not eo ruxiouh to ebtmn si/e in their young trees the business 
might often b( moH pi oh table Look at tb< development of a tiee in this wav Admit that 
3ft of fnirh rolmst headgiowlh is jiossible in four ytais Oixlinary way of obtiUiung it—-9iii 
of voung wood enth v^ar lUsult, topmost foot of the tiee fruitful, low'er 2ft pornianently 
hare A moit rational sintem First pinning to two oi thi(^ eves, and lemoval of even 
paihdc of weak wood Second piuning to within two oi tbiee eyes of pre\ious season^s 
growth (again removing e\eiv hit of weak wood, as stiong branches are ofilj possible from a 
strong r>()uice) Thud pruning, about bin of 'voting w<w>d may be left, at the same time 
sboiten all lateral twigs, so ns to concert them into spins Fuiiitb pruning mav lary from 
9in to Ift , acfoiding to sfiength and disjiosition of ti<e Here the total ib but little more 
than 2ft , but the diaimtei is raiitb greater than the dfi specimen All is fruitful, and we 
have the foundation of a tiee wliiih nevtr iie'^d become baie and probtless in its lower limbs 
To develop useful wood on the lowci xmitions of the tiees cut back into the two and three 
year old wood In the following spimg, if the hading shoots endeavor to run away with the 
giowtb, pindi them back oi lemcne altogethet, for so long as these exist to absorb all the sap 
the low c 1 buds w ill have no in< lination to push out When all the w'ood is plentifully supplied 
with spurs, allow the head to expand slowly, outwaids and upwards, in Older to render it 
fi uitf ul 

The Chaiinidu said this bore out what he said on the same subject in a 
paper read b} hiniBelf some time ago He had inspected the trees in Mr 
Smith’s garden, which weie pruned on this season, and a better shaped or more 
even lot of apple trees could not be desired. (The membeis adjourned to 
inspect Mi Smith’s orchard, which contams over 400 apple trees and as many 
more mixed fruits, all ot which were in splendid condition.) Mr Smith stated 
that his trees had been pruned hard, on the advice of their Chairman, and he 
was thoroughly satisfied with ihe result. Members were also satisfied, as the 
trees in many cases were loaded with fmit and foliage almost to the ground, 
and perfectly free from disease Most of the trees have been plant^ since 
1890, but those put m in 1888 are bearing well. The vines are also doing wdl. 

Exhibits —Mr J. I). Smith tabled samples of red and white Kaffir com, 
dhurra, lucein, and sorghum grown by himself* 

Utilisation op Sxlt Swamrb. —^Mr. Findlater said there was a considerable 
area of swampy land on which the tea-tree grows veiy large and strong, and be 
wondered whether there was not something else that cotSd be grown in ptace 
of them that would yield some return. The Chairman said these swamps^ if 
drained, would do well for mangolds. [Why not osiers ?—GasH. Bno.]* 
reply to questions Mr Findlater stated that at Korrnng station, the by 

the application of salt to the soil each year, could keep two more sheep to top 
acre than he used to be able to. 
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Dawson, March 20* 

Present—Messrs. R. Renton (Chairman), C. W. Dowdun, 8. Chapman, A. J. 
Hooper, C. P\ W. Just, C. Stonemau, A. H. Warner, Rev. T. Wetherall, A. F. 
Dempsey (Hon. Sec.), and eight visitors. 

Febdino and Gbooming Horses. —Mr. Chapman read a paper on this 
subject, of which the following is the substance 

In reading a paper on this subject I hope to create some interest in the matter, and leani 
something &ai "will be of use to myself. The great value of the Bureau Moik is in this 
exchange of opinions, and the stimulation of a desire to learn more than wo knov\' at present of 
the different matters affecting our well-being. 

Feeding }Jor»es. —In this matter I will sjHJak more especially of our own district. 1 feed my 
horses as little as possible, having sufficient run for them to pick up almost all thr food they 
require in ordinary seasons, 1 consider it better to keep a few more horses, and sj>ell them 
oftener in the working season, than to only have sufficient to do the M^ork and stable feed 
them to keep their strength up. Usually, when working, m> hoi-ses get feed onl} at dinner¬ 
time, when they are allowed k) feed on "a heap of hay nyur the wheat h« Hp. If the animals 
arc taken back to the homestead for feed and water a’l dinner-tirne tlicrt* is considerable loss 
of time in the best part of the da> for ix^aping or thnishing, and very often the time that is 
lost here is ronponsible for delay and consequent loss- of giain from lough weather. When 1 
tirsi settled here, I fenced the farm in small paddocks, and though thi** meant considerable 
time and expense I am quite satisfied that it paid me. With small paddot ks one or more of 
the l>c8t can always be reserved for the w'orking stock and milk cows, while the idlers will 
pick up all they require after them. Besides this, small paddock« increase the cairjing 
capacity of the larm. If the stock ramble over a large area they trample down and waste a 
lot of food, pick out the best and leave the poorer quality. The consequence is that gradually 
the feed deteriorates, owing to the poorer plants onl} being allow ed to ho<»d. If you havt‘ small 
paddocks you can leave one each your to go to seed before you stock it, and in this wav get 
Ue poorer grasses eaten w'ith the richer, and allow the latti'r a (banco of spreading from the 
ro9<*rv^ed paddock. If this w^oro carried out on all farms W'e w ould not have to complain of the 
lack of nutritious feed, rnfortunately, however, all farmers do not possess sufficient land 
to doi>end entirely upon this method; hence hand finding is necessary, llcic a great deal 
must lie left to individual judgment as it is useless attempting to feed all horses alike. To 
keep them in health each must he studied and treated accordingly. At my old homi^ at 
Snowtown wo used to feed, when working, with boiUd wheat, to w'hiob a little bran and 
w'heat chaff had been added, at breakfast and dinner; and at night allow' them as much 
hay 08 they w'ould clean up. B\ this method the teams were < apable of working long hours, 
anil often the drivei-s would be read}' to give in first. 

Oromnmf/ the Hone. —This operation is sadly neglei ted by tlie average ow ner of hoises. 
How refreshing it is when w«‘ i;omt‘ home hot and tired to get a good wash. If we would 
only think W'c would see too that a good rubbing dow'n wdth curryctmih or coarse bruhh after 
ibo sweat has dried has a similar effect on the horse. Let him go free, and the tirst thing he 
does, if in health, is to have a good roU and shake, hiN natunil w ay of (deaning himself. Much 
labor is spent by some in doing for the horse what he can do better foi himself, and 1 think 
the best w^ay is to let him clotin himself by rolling and rubbing himself whore he (.an, and 
attending to the parts he cannot get at. such as the shoulders, inside the legs, the girth, the 
flanks, and along the back. Then the hollows below lh(‘ oars rociuire attention. Sometimes 
in young boi’ses this part gets very tender, causing tossing and rubbing of tlu^ bead w hen 
W'orking—a very bad habit in a team. I find that a vigorous nibbing with tln^ bauds for a 
short time before putting on the w inkers or bridle has a veiy beneficial (effect, and in a short 
time they become quiet. I strongly believe in a clean skin as a preserver of b<*altb. 

CJonsiderablc discussion ensued. The idea of small paddocks for conserving: 
feed was liiglily approved of, but the practice of keeping extra stock on sniiill 
holdings with limited carrying capacity strongly condemned. On the question 
of boiled verms crushed wheat members were about etjually divided, while 
Mr. Wetherall recommended crushed oats in preference to wheat in any form. 
The majority favored watering the horse after feeding as being safer than before 
feeding. The question of grooming was not considered of much imjiortuuce 
here, as the horses generally have their freedom, being rarely stabled. Mem¬ 
bers generally favored the brush in preference to the comb when grooming. 

Sebb Dbilds.—C onsiderable interest has been manifested in tlic working of 
the se^ and fertiliser drill, of which the Branch has obtained a loan, and 
several public trials have been given, the farmers taking great interest in thi^ 
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matter. Applications for use of the thill, covering au area of about 300 acres, 
have been a])provcd, and as the result of trials several alterations have been 
suggested in the manufacture of the drill to suit a district like this. 


Swan Beaoh, April 7« 

Present—Messrs. 1\ A. Hasse (Chairman), J. O. J. Kohnke, J. L. Baker, 
A. Fischer, F. F, Brecht, P. A. Bt*ck (Hon. Sec ), and three visitors. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary read his report on the work of the 
Branch since its inauguration in April last. Ten meetings had been held, with 
an average attendaiK^e of eight members. Some members were very lax in this 
matter, but he hoped they would do better. The meetings were only once a 
month, and the few hours’ time required was not lost, as the benefits obtainable 
from their meetings more than compensated for any apparent loss. He also 
asked the members to use their influence in getting their fnends to attend, as 
the more interest taken in the Branch the more good likely to result. He hoped 
the members would carry out experiments with seeds received from the Central 
Bureau, as only such seeds as had proved of value elsewhere were imported. 
All of the seed shoidd not be sowm at one time, as by making two or more 
sowings there was more chance of success. The subject of co-operation had 
come in for (jonsiderablc attention, and it was decided to support the South 
Australian Farmers’ C'O-operative Union. Stock have boon pretty free from 
disease during the year, though sotne losses have resulted from the drought. 
The district was remarkably free of noxious weeds and insect pests, and he 
hoped members would do their best, and get their neighbors to do the same, to 
prevent the introduction of such pests. Messrs. P. A. Hasse and P. A. Beck 
were re-elected chairman and hon. secretary for ensuing year. 

Branch Show. —I’he proposal of the Bowhill Branch that a united show 
of producte in connection with the Branches on the Murray shall be held in 
August met with much favor, and it was decided to leave the location of show 
to the Bowhill Branch to settle. Each member promised to do his best to 
make the show a success in the event of the same being hold. 


Maitland, April 2. 

Present—Messrs. C. F. G. Heinrich (Chairman), J. W. Shannon, W. 
Wilson, II. R. Wundersitz, H. Bawden, A. Jarrett, and C. W. Wood (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Bunt. —Considerable discussion took place on smut or bunt in wheat. Most 
of the members were of opinion that when the seed is sown and harrowed in in 
damp muggy weather the crop is more likely to be bunted than if the seed is 
harrowed in in either wet or dry weather. 

Man f’ RES. — Attention was called to the difficult)' in obtaining from some 
agents analyses of the fertilisers they sell. In one instance an analysis was 
demanded, but the agent simply stated that the super-guano sold by nhn was 
Kangaroo Island guano, with o per cent, of nitrate of soda, arhich the 
purchasers conHidere<i unsatisfactory. Members were of opinion .that this 
answer did not comply with the Fertilisers Act [The Act states that the 
seller of any fertiliser which is subjected to any ailiifieial process ipiva tb 
the buyer an analysis of the article, and any seller who neglects to w 
whether the analysis is asked for by the purcham* or not^ is l&hle tp of 
not more than £20. Huper-guano is guano treated with suliphttrieaoidv^aitld to 
which a percentage of nitrate of soda is added, and is thoreiN^ ^ 
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fertiliner. PuTcba»er« should in every case demand an analysis with the 
fertiliser, and decline to atjcept the fertiliser unless their demand is complied 
with. -Gex. Sec.]. 

Wood Ashes as a FEEtii.isBE.—In reply to question re utility of drilling 
in wood ashes with the seed, members generally were of opinion that sufficient 
could not* be put in with the drill to be of any practical benefit. The Hon. 
Sec, put on as much fresh woo<l ashes as the drill was capable of dis¬ 
tributing—about 4cwt**. |Hir acre—but could see no result. It was decided that 
Hdlbs. to lOOlbs. super and not less than tOlhs. wheat ]>er acre should be put 
in in this district. 


Inkerman, April 7. 

Present—Messrs. S. Diprose (Chairman), Thos. Forrest, J. Sampson, D, J. 
Strongman, E. M. Hewett, 8. Wills, D. Fraser, and W. A. Hewett(Hon. Sec.). 

Ckrkai. ExpKRrwK»^Ts. —Two members promised to sow wheats received 
from Central Bureau, report results, and return the produce to the Bmnch for 
distribution next season. Another member promised to act similarly with oat 
seed. Mr. Strongman advised members to select the best heads in the crops 
and sow the seeds from thU for the purpose of improving the standard. It had 
b(‘cn stated that from one grain 13,000 grains were obtiiined in one season, 
this astonishing resxilt being obtained by taking up the plant as soon as it began 
to stool, dividirjg, and replanting. Each plant was similarly treated when it 
liegan to stool, with the result as stated. 

Feed fou Stock.. —Mr. Board stated that he was feeding copra cake to his 
<»ows in the hope of supplying the qualities lacking in the natural feed, and so 
averting further loss from Uie complaint nrhieh has been so fatal to stock in this 
district. Mr. Strongman said he had seen most satistVtoiy results from mixing 
a little bonemeal with the food of cows. 


Strathalbyn, April 18. 

Present—Messrs. M. Rankine (Chairman), E. R. Morgan, R. Watt, H. H. 
Butler, G. Sissons, and W. M. Rankine. 

Binder and Header. —Considerable discus.sion took place on Mr. Morgan’s 
paper, read at previous meeting, on this subject. Several members were of 
opinion that the header was not intended to replace the stripper, but was a 
convenience to enable them to obtain sufficient straw for their requirements. 
The Chairman was of opinion that Mr. Morgan's estimate of loss of grain when 
using the binder w*is over-estimated. At any rate, with ordinary ctire it should 
he much less. Mr. Morgan, in reply, referred to the remarks of the General 
Secretary on his paper. If that gentleman thought they could cut their crops 
with the binder much sooner than they could strip them, he differed from him. 
He had tried it himself, and would not do it again. The General Secretary was 
not in a position to estimate the loss, as he had no knowledge of the state of the 
crop and local conditions of weather, &c. On the twenty-eight acres cut with 
the binder twenty pigs had been fattened after the sheaves had been carted, and 
there is now a thick self-sown crop springing up, and enough barley leR to 
fatten a good many poor pigs. In regard to the weight of the sheaves, he 
counted two or thi*ee loads, averaged them, and estimatecl the number according 
to the number of loads taken off the field. He allowed for the grain that wa.s 
left in the sbenves, but it was not an immediately negotiable asset. Being in 
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the straw, it can only be got back in an indirect way—by feeding or other 
means. If a large area were cut with the binder and headed there would be a 
large immediate loss, and some hundreds of tons of straw of some value; but 
he would like to know what a farmer would do witlf this straw, say he cut 400 
to 500 tons from 250 acres. [1 admit, of course, that it is impossible for anyone 
but those who saw the crop to say what the loss of grain, weight of sheaves, 
etc., should be, but on these points I claim that the figures given by Mr. 
Morgan would not he borne out by the average of results obtained by using the 
binder and disc-header, and therefore I called attention to where, in my opinion, 
such figures w^ere at fault, and asked those members who had treated .their crops 
in this Avay to give their oj)inions, based on their individual experiences. CJon- 
trast Mr. Morgan’s experience with that of Mr. J. King, of Gladstone Branch, 
who harvested over 100 tons of sheaves with the binder last season, and states 
he started from a week to a fortnight earlier than with the stripper, that there 
was scarcely any wheat on the ground where the binder had been, but up to a 
busliel or more ])er acr(‘ shed and wasted on the portion harvested by means 
of the stripper, and that wdtb careful handling he removed the 100 tons of 
sheaves with a loss of only about 2bush. of grain shaken out. It is not claimed 
that the stripper should bo replaced by the binder and disc-header, but that 
'sufficient of the ciop should be harvested in this w^ay to give the farmer a good 
stock of straw' of miuh higlier feeding value than straw from which the grain 
has bet'll stri])pod. In South Austialiti, at any rate, unless conditions alter 
to an unexpected extent, the stripper will always occupy the premier place in 
harvesting o])eratioiis.— Gi:n. Skc.] 

MANiTFtKs. — ]\Ir. W. M. llankiiie read a paper on “ Ohemical Fertilise'rs.^’ 


Clarendon, April 14. 

Present—Messrs. A. Harper ((^hairman), J. Wright, J (’hapman, J. Juers, 
J. Piggott, and A. L. Morphett (Hon. Sec.). 

OoNFKKKNCE.—Tlic Cliainuan reported on proceedings of Southern Con¬ 
ference held at Strathalbyn on March 31. He considered it only fair that the 
department should providt* railway passes for members attending such meetings. 


Orroroo, April 9. 

Present—Messrs. J. Moody (Chairman), S. Roberts, A. Zanker, W, S. 
Lillecrapp, F. I). Kirkland, G. Matthews, and T. H. P. Tapscott (Hon. Sec.). 

Poisoning Spakkows.— In reply to question, Mr. Zanker said lie found 
that by mixing poisoned wheat with old chaff or other rubbish tlie spam>ws 
pick it up more readily than if wheat only is scattered about. 

Papee.— Mr. Matthews read a paper on “Should the State make Mechanics?’^ 
He strongly supported the Agricultural College as a means of instructing 
farmers in the more advanced methods of utilising the land; but in leading the 
college rcjiorts he could not help noticing how the management attempt to do 
mechanical wcuk on the farm, and engage skilled labor to endeavor to teach 
the students something the college was never intended for. He did not 
consider that a pupil studying agriculture had any time to spare to learn 
mechanical ti ades with any advantage to himself. Not that he thought a farmer 
should not be able to effect temporary repHirs, because the very nature of his 
work demanded such ability, but they could carry such a thing too far, to the 
injury of the men who devote years of work to make themselves proficient in 
tlieir business. He then referred to the work uf the School of Mines, which he 
also considered was going bc'youd the legitimate scope of such an institution* 
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To summariBe his objections to the State manufacture of mechanics—It is 
unfair to the main body of workers while competition is so keen among work¬ 
men ; it is also unfair to the student on account of insufficient practice, unless 
he purpose to make some trade his life work; it is also unfair to the tradesman 
in teaching his customer the simpler branches, leaving to the trained worker 
the less profitable but more difficult work; it is an unfair tax on the school¬ 
master to expect him to teach the use of tools in manual work. 


Boothby, April 12. 

Present—Messrs. J. T. Whyte (Chairman), T. 8ims, F. Mills, E. Bradley, 
T. Robinson, R. Cha])lin, J. Bell, and R. M. B. Whyte (Hon. Sec.), 

Wati:k Conskkvatton. —Mr. Sims read a paper on “A Water Scheme 
for the District/’ He said that during the past two or three years the farmers 
in the district had been carting water for the greater part of both summer and 
winter from distances varying from six to ten miles. As there were never- 
failing supplies of waler at different reserxes in the hills at their back, from 
seven to ten miles distant, and several hundred feet above the level of the district 
to be served, he thought there would be no difficulty in conveying the water by 
means of pipes at very cheap rates to any part of the district. It was decided 
to ask the Conservator of Water to furnish an e.stimate of the cost of bringing 
the water from the hills as suggested by Mr. Sims. 

Plouoii Axlks.— Some discussion took place on the different makes of 
axles for ploughs. The mombers appeared to favor a straight or even axle in 
preference to a tapered one for ploughs. 


Angaston, April 23. 

l^roHcnt—Messrs. 11. Player (Chairman), E. Thamm, AV. Sage, \V. Sibley, 
P* Radford, S. O. Smith, J. A'aughan, A. Friend, F. Thorne, A. Sibley, and 
K. S, Matthews (Hon. Sec.). 

C'oNFKRKNCK.—Ml*. Smith gave a very full report of proceedings of Conference' 
of Branches held at Kapnnda on April 0. 

Fikli) Thial.—T he Chairman invited the members to attend field trial of 
new seed drill to be held on his farm on April 2.). 

Euokun.—M r. Vaughan read a paper on this subject, in which he strongly 
recommended the cultivation of Incern on suitable soils, t)f which there was a 
fair area in this district. If stock had a little gioen lucern daily there would 
not be so much trouble from impaction, indigestion, and other similai complaints. 
A lucern plot xvas also of great value where ])oultry are kept. In preparing tlu' 
land for sowing, plough well, then harrow and roll, and again harrow and roll, 
to get the soil as fine as possible. Then sow seed [about 81bs. lO 12lbs. of drilled, 
Hlbs, to 20lbs.of broadcasted.—GFN.SjE<'.],and cover by drawing acioss the field 
a few bags, attached to a long swing bar, and containing a few shovelfuls of 
earth. Not much rctmm can bo expectetl for the first few years, but then, for 
a long period, it should yield heavily. In July of each year put on a good 
dressing of manure, harrow the field both ways with sharp-tined and weighted 
harrows, sjw a few oats, and harrow again. This will give a nice cut about 
September, which can be made into stack ensilage if desired, by allowing it to 
get nearly half dry, stacking, and covering with a few logs. Other green stuff 
can be similarly cured, and wdll be much appreciated by stock. Lucern, being 
a very deep rooting plant, wdll withstand great heat, and with irrigation can 
be cuf every few weeks in the summer, pi*oducing large quantities of fodder of 
the greatest value. An interesting discu.ssion followed tlie reading of this paper. 
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Bliiilaton, April 23. 

Present—Messrs. J. Anderson (in chair), M. Twartz, W. Comll, J. Fletcher, 
K. Higgins, A.McKeiizio^ 1). G. Teichelinaun, II. Boundy, 8. Vans tone, and J, 
(Wrell (Hon. Sec.). 

FuTTiT-GKowiNCr.—The Mon. Soeretary read a paper on “Farmers and Fruit 
Culture,’^ as follows:— 

My object in writing this paper is not to attempt to enlighten those who are professional 
, fruitgixiwers or farmers who hare been successful in growing fniit—from these I am a 
seeker of information ; but to try to .show those who have not been successful in grondng 
fruit for home use that it is possible in the majority of instances to do so, a 

1 think it will be admitted by all that there is no more wholesome food than good fruit, and 
if J can give in this paper any hint which null assist anyone to a nice fruit garden 1 shall feel 
amply repaid for ray trouble in preparing it. 

In starting nn orchard or vineyard one of the most important things to be considered is the 
soil, subsoil, and situation. It is not at all advisable to plant a garden in a hollow or in low- 
lying .spots, chiefly on account of frost ami stagn int waters in excessively wet seasons ; neither 
is it g<.od to plant on llie top of hills, chiefly be(‘.ause of winds and frost Plant on the side of 
hills or uplands having a northern or eastern aspi'ct in this district, as in such a position the 
frost is never so severe, and the hill will somewhat protect it from the prevailing south-westerly 
winds. A.S to selection (if soil, too little care is often taken, or the wrong (dass of scnl is 
chosen ; hence failures o(5cur. On the Peninsula, as far as I can sec, it is unwise to selcHd a 
heavy clay patch, or wdiero stiff clay is found less thtin say 14in. from the surface. A deep 
red sandy loam is one of the best soils to select; failing this the dark or chocolate patches will 
grow’ excellent fruit trees and vines, or the lighter soils which have a rotten calcaieous subsoil 
with stiff clay within 2ft. or ‘Mt. In the latter edass of soil vines do exceedingly well; 
also fig tre(‘s, and almonds, and peachch grtifted on almond stocks Vines will grow’ on even 
the poor rubbly patches which produce but poor crops of cereals; the fruit is good for raisins, 
being very solid. Having selected a site for an orchard the next thing is to prepare it for 
])lanting, w’hich consists of surface ploughing, followed by subsoiling. This can he easily and 
cheaply done by using tw^o single ploughs, one without its mouldboard following in the W’ake of 
the othei, or by ploughing first w ith lui ordinary 8.J.plough; then by I'emoving the mouldboards, 
the subsoil can be 8tirre<i from Oin. to 12in. deep. This work would be better done as long 
before the tree^ or vines are planted as convenient, to allow moisture to accumulate and the 
soil to mellow. When the land is prcparo<l it should l)e laid out on a systematic plan ; first 
wind-breaks could with advantage be planted; these might consist of quickly-growing hedges 
of boxthorn, tamarisk, tree lucem, bamboos, &c. Some hardy fruit troeft> such as olives, 
enrohs, almonds, &c., might w'ell be planted around inside* the wind-break, making a second 
line of defence. Trees and vines are usually planted much too closely together in farm 
gardens—a fahil mistake Surely giound is cheap enough. I have often seen half a do^en 
fruit trees together w’ith a few vines and vegetables, and perhaps a few gum trees, planted on 
a piette of ground only large enough to grow three or four fruit trees w’ell. The best distance 
apai-t to plant fruit trees in our poor and dry calcareous soil is 26ft., never less than 
20ft.; for some trees as much as 30ft. would be better. For vines I think 10ft. about the 
]»est width apart. 

When the ground is properly preparerl the holes ought to bo all dug ready before beginning 
to plant. These should b(* dug out say, I Sin. square and Sin. or I Oin. deep, then the bottom 
soil loosened up well with a digging-fork or crowbar, and left in the bole. One thing should 
certainly not be done, t.c., throw out the subsoil and replace a lot of stable manure and humus. 
Such 18 often done. The holes for vines should be dug in the same manner, but need not he 
as large ss those for fruit trees. When planting both tines ami vines (especially vines) in poor 
soil it is a good thing to put in about an egg-cup full or so of Thomas phosphate powder, or 
some good bunedust, putting half of it in first and mixing it with the subsoil; then put your 
tr(*e in the hole, keeping it upright and about as deep as it was in the nursery; imread the roots 
out, carefully putting some of the best soil on the roots; also sprinkle m the rest of the 
phosphate. Just before filling in the last of the soil tramp the ground down firmly, leaving 
the surface loose. When all your trees are planted they should be pruned hard back; the 
crown should not bo too high from the sui’faoe, say l«in. or not more than 2ft.; three shoots 
only should be hit, and care should be taken to cut the shoots left so that the top buds will be 
pointing outw’arda. Young vines should he cut back to two or three buds. 

I am not at all sure that it is a good thing to put a mulch round young trees, aa it encourages 
the roots to form too near the surface and also harbors destructive insects. I prdEer to ke^p 
the whole surface loose. linmeiUately nfttr a shower in the hot weather the young trees or 
vines ought to ho hoed round to loosen the surface, preventing evaporation. The young treo» 
will require to he protected from haro-s, and also examined for Scale on pears, Uppl^ 
<|uinco8, and shothole fungus, curl leaf, or aphis on peaches and apiicots, and red 
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plum tree**. If any of these are found the trees ihould bo sprayed with the proper mixti^e 
—a teferenee to the pamphlet on spraying, issued by the Agricultural Bureau, will give 
inloriaatioa on this point. If the various mixtures are properly made and apx>lied they will 
get rid of the pests. 

No vegetables, melons, wheat, oats, barley, or weeds should be allowed to grow in an 
orchard. 

Considerable discussion ensued, and the merits of subsoiling came in for 
some attention. Mr. McKenzie stated that be was replanting his orchard on 
higher ground, ns he had had his vines cut several times by frost since he 
planted it on the lower position. Members generally agreed that low-lying 
land should not he planted with vines. 


Bobertstown, March' 20. 

Present—Messrs. N. Wostphalcn (Chairman), G. Dalatz, A. Day, T. Hugley, 
S. Carter (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

CoNFKRENCK.—Thc Chairman reported on proceedings of Kapunda (Jon- 
fcreucc of Branches. 

Streaky Htjttek. —Considerable discussion took ]>lace on the cause of 
streakiness in butter, but no satisfactory explanation was forthcoming. 


Dawson, April 23. 

Present—Messrs. R. Kenton (Chairman), C. W. Dowden, C'. F. W. Just, 
C. H. Meyers, C. C. Kyd, and A. F. Dempsey (Hon. Sec.). 

Seed Drill.— -The Hon. Secretary reported that 270 acres around Dawsuii 
hud iKJeu put under crop by means of the seed and fertiliser drill loaned to the 
Branch. The drill vva,s now at w^ork in the eastern portion of the district, 
wdicre a fair area was to be sown by different farmers. Other business of local 
imjKirtance was transacted. 


MUNICIPAL MANAGEMENT OF MUNICIPAL 

MATTERS. 

In many of the old-established cities and large towns of Eiir(»pe and America 
the municipal authorities have become more and luort' imjuessed with the 
necessity for retaining in their own hands and exercising the fullest <*ontrol 
over'^their streets, traffic, and public institutions, and undertaking, in thc 
interests of the burgesses, certain powers and privileges previously enjoyed by 
private contractors and public companies. in many cases the paths and 
roadways bad for long been controlled by practically irresponsible individuals 
and associations, and the citizens had been put to so much inconvenience 
that the municipal corporations were compelled to take tlte initiative, and in 
many cities ana towns they now entirely control the tramways, electric and 
gas lighting, water supply, telephones, and similar institutions which inti¬ 
mately affect traffic or disfigDre the appearance of the streets. The assumption 
of this control by the municipal authorities has contributed greatly to tlie 
profit and advantage of the citiasens, and has vastly increased the convenience 
of vehicular traffic within their boundaries, A few of the continental civic 
douiu^Us control the traffic in dcoholic liquors and tobacco, and most of the 
muni^ipaltties fit Burope and America manage the scavenging and sew’erago 
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of their towns, Mhilst many of them derive considerable revenue Irom utilisa¬ 
tion of the waste thus dealt with. Lately, by aid of furnaces specitilly 
designed, some of the advanced municipalities have been enabled to elccrtrically 
light their streets by the combustion of the city refuse. Public baths, 
lavatories, abattoirs, libraries and reading rooms, gymnasiums, museums, art 
galleries, and numerous educational institutions are owned by various British 
and other municipal corporations, and not a few of them manage their own 
workshops for the manufacture and production of Implements and material 
required for the service of their citizens. Time was, and not very long ago, 
when not even the smallest job could be undertaken by a city council without 
raising a ])rotest from some would-be contractors, who seemed to feci that they 
were being defrauded of their rightful “ pickings wherever the public money 
was being expended. But the taxpayers themselves were finally appealed to, 
and when they saw the advantages to be derived from the carrying out by the 
municipal officers of all work connected w-ith the municipalities they quickly 
decided in favor of their own officers and machinery. 

A late issue of the London />a/7y Chronicle dealt with some new works con¬ 
nected Muth the Battersea municipal workshops, new baths, libraries, and crt'iche, 
remarking as a preliminary that not long since “ the parish of Battersea was 
bound hand and foot to the contractor, when not even the smallest job <‘ould be 
carried out without the intervention of that gentleman.^’ Since then the council 
has become independent of outside control, and has greatly improved the position 
of their employes, and extended the principle of direct employment to the \itmost 
possible extent. Their surveyor has an army of employes, numbering between 
700 and 800 men, which last year, in addition to the ordinary cleansing and 
repairing works of the parish, carried out local improvements which cost nearly 
£28,000, all of vvhich in the “ good old times would have gone to the con¬ 
tractor. The council has just completed a number of workshops which will 
compare for completeness and efficiency of outfit with any in the city. They 
have a plain but substantial elevation of two stories, having plenty of light and 
ventilation. The principal block is 280ft. by 25ft., and in it are comi)rised 
workshops for carpenters, wheelwrights, vanbuildtrs, plumbers, shoe and other 
smiths, engineers, cabinetmakers, painters, masons, and other necessary trades. 
A printing office was included in the original scheme, but has been put by for 
a time. A gas-engine of twenty-five horsepotver and a smaller one have been 
set up. There is also a large painting shed, and a commodious mess-room for 
the men, stabling, harness-room, and a general office in a separate building. 

But many other works are projected, and amongst them sites have been 
secured and plans prepared for electric lighting of the municipality, for new 
baths and washhouses, a new reading-room in connection with the three already 
existing, public libraries, and a municipal creche where babies may be left by 
mothers anxious to do their weekly wash in peace. The cost of the swimming 
bath 15()ft. long, a number of private baths, washhouse accommodation f(»r 
about sixty customers, the new reading-room, and the creche will be about 
£25,0()(), and £5,000 has been j)aid for the site. This is rather a large under¬ 
taking for the works department in starting its new career. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tlie prospects of the season have greatly improved during the past month. 
The early part of May was cold, dry, and frosty; but on the 15th, 16th, and 
17th, over the lower North and South, wo experienced the best rains we have 
had for a very long time, in most eases the ground has had a thorough soaking. 
The unfortunate north and north-eastern districts only got a little rain, and that 
was patchy, and unless they get a thorough soaking during the present month 
it is doubtful whether tliere will be any harvest again this year. Already stock 
are being removed to localities where feed is more abundant, and it is difficult 
to see what the farmers are going to do to eaiTy on through the winter. 
The following rainfall records will give a fair idea of the extent of the fall 
during May to 2Rth Hawker, 0*410in.; (luorn, 0'760in.; Carrieton. 0*420in.; 
Petersburg, 0*560in.; Port Germein, 0'460m.; Port Broughton, 0‘640in.; 
Laura, 0‘870in.; Kadina, l*270in.; Maitland, 3 580in.; Minlaton, 2*050in ; 
Burni, l-420in.; Eudunda, l*920in.; Morgan. 0*270in.; Mannum, l’340in. ; 
Riverton, 5‘350in.; Angaston, 2'B70in ; hills near Adelaide, 3in. to 7in.; 
Willuiiga, 2‘690in.; South-East, about 2m.; West Coast, l‘250in. to 2*150in. 



Mr. F. W. Potts, F.C.S., analytical chemist, Euroa, Victoria, gave an 
address before the Victorian Dairymen’s Association on April 28, upon the 
use of preservatives in butter, and showed most convincingly from evidence 
furnished by innumerable researches conducted by eminent specialists in 
laboratory work, as well as by medical men of high standing, that there is no 
possibility of iiyury to health of humaj\ being.s—but rather the contrary'— 
through the consumption of butter which has been protected from deterioration 
by the addition of 0*75 per cent, of preservative containing about 0*25 per cent, 
of boric acid to each pound of butter after it has undergone all the processes 
of manufacture and packing. In medical practice this antiseptic is often 
administered, aild used also outwardly, in large doses and quantities without 
injurious consequences. The conclusion arrived at on all hands is that pre¬ 
servatives should be used with gr^t moderation, but that the small quantities 
needed to properly preserve perishable substances cannot possibly injure the 
consumer. 


Some very extensive experiments have been conducted both in Great Britain 
and in Germany to test the merits of basic slag (Thomas phosphate) and of 
sujperphotipliate side by side under exactly similar conditions, with the result. 

A 
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that, except on peaty soils, the superphosphate was found to be immensely 
superior to the basic sla^. In the peaty and mossy loams the slag had slightly 
the advantage, but in almost every other case the slag was/* not in’^ the com^ 
petition, to use a racing term. “ As a dressing for grey or mossy soils and 
pasturage thereon, and as a preventive of finger-and-toe in turnips, slag is hard 
to beat; but for other purposes it would appear that its friends sometimes 
exaggerate its merits.’* So says the Seottuh Farmer of April 16th, 1898, in 
summing up these experiments. 


The Chairman of the Agricultural Bureau reports that the results of experi¬ 
ments with manures presented for trial to various vinegrowers are not at all 
conclusive, owing to the exceptionally dry spring and summer, but the growers 
may naturally expect to reap the benefit next season. One grower states that 
the weeds on the strip of poorest soil manured with Thomas phosphate have 
grown most vigorously since the rain. 


It is highly probable that one or two people might make a good business by 
growing medicinal herbs for use in this colony. There are several kinds of 
roots, leaves, and flowers which lose much of their virtue by long keeping— 
therefore freshly-grown samples should be in demand. Amongst the plants 
that might be sown or planted during the present month are Pyrethrum 
cinerarioefolium, for insect powder; medicinal rhubarb (shelter in frames till 
September, then plant out); Tanacetum vulgare, tansy; Artemisia absinthium, 
wormwood; Melissa officinalis, balm ; Artemisia vulgaris, mug wort; pepper¬ 
mint, spearmint, and pennyroyal; sage, thyme, marjoram, southernwood, 
agrimony, elecampane, golden rod, dandelion, Spanish marshmallow, hore- 
hound, white poppy, hyssop, rosemot^y. Datura, and very many others. To 
these might profitably be added a number of plants used in the manufacture of 
perfumes, not omitting the true lavender. 


Although it is possible that it would not pay in this sparsely-populated colony 
to grow beets for sugar factories, there can be no doubt that on very many farms 
it is worth while to grow a few acres of sugar-beets for the cows. Land for beets 
should be deep mellow clay loams, like “ Bay of Biscay ” or crab-hole soil; 
but good crops can be raised on sandy soil rich in humus. If heavy application 
of farmyard manure can be given nothing more is necessary. If not, then 
1,000lbs. per acre of mixed commercial fertilisers should be given, containing 
6 per cent, soluble phosphoric acid, 7 per cent, potash, and 6 per cent nitrogen. 
Muriate of potash, nitrate of soda, and supei^hosphate of lime contain the 
required elements. Sow in drills 2ft. apart, 2in. deep; thin oyt to 1ft, in the 
rowvS. There are three to five seeds in each capsule, and only one plant should 
be left to grow. From 6ibs. to 8]bs. of seed are generally sown to the acre, but 
lib. would be ample if the seed could possibly be sown thin enough. The crop 
must be frequently hoed. Hoots should not weigh more than lib. each. 


The Forest Department has issued its annual catalogue of trees and vfaieil 
available for free distribution. There are in all over 270,000 trees and 23419 
footed rines available. Applications for catalogues, accompanied by 
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for postage, must be made to the Conservator of Forests, Adelaide. The Con¬ 
servator states in his introductory note that during the past sixteen years a 
total of nearly four and a half millions of forest trees have been distributed to 
our colonists, besides those planted by the department. The value of this 
work to the colony cannot be estimated. 


When planting timber or forest trees it is necessary to know what are the 
probabilities of their living. The last three years’ drought has settled the 
(picstion in regard to Pinos insignis, in which thousands of large trees have 
died through drought recently. P. halepcnsis stands the drought splendidly, 
so far. The sugar gum (Eucalyptus corynocalyx) does not appear to suffer in 
the dryest and hottest parts. At Petersburg, Carrieton, and everywhere else, 
the sugar gum and Aleppo pine have thriven during the worst period experienced 
since the first settlement of this colony. 


There are many who love to prophesy “ smooth things” in the hope of 
securing notoriety. A.mongvSt these men are those who try to persuade us that 
destruction of extensive areas of forests exercises no influence whatever upon 
climatic conditions. It is quite ti’uc that cases can be cited where they are 
apparently justified in that contention, but in opposition there can be cited 
overwhelming instances to the contrary*. Anyone can satisfy himself that the 
air is always cooler beneath large trees in hot weather, and warmer when the 
weather is c«)ld. We all know that large trees must and do transpire a groat 
quantity of moisture. What is the effect upon the atmosphere in contact with 
a considerable body of living trees, which constantly maintain a normal tem¬ 
perature not exceeding 50^ F., and arc at all times (whilst making growth) 
giving out through their leaves and bark a vast amount of moisture ? 


It is a great mistake for anyone to remain content with an “ average result.” 
The “ average ” farmer must always be a mediocrity. The “ average ” crop is 
not sufficient to keep things going. The “ average ” cow eats as much as one 
which gives a third more butter during the year. The * average” horse walks 
slower and draws less load than another which costs no more to keep, requires 
no more labor for attendance, but will walk a thousand miles further during 
the year and draw a hundred tons more in the same time. The man who keeps 
everything above the average is the man who succeeds, whilst the average- 
satisfied man is constantly in difficulty. 


An Order in Council has just been passed by the Government of Tasmania 
prohibiting the ino^rtation of any fruit trees, cuttings, scions, nursery stocks, 
or other plants. In Victoria all •fruit trees imported have first to be taken to 
the Horticultural Gardens, Burnley, where they are fumigated and disinfected 
in a specially-constructed chamber. If all imported plants and all nursery 
stock locally produced were fumigated and disinfected before being sent away 
from the port of arrival or the place where grown there would be very little 
disease in our orchards and gardens. There are laws in the American States 
prohibiting the removal from any infested orchard or nursery of any plants or 
fruits. 
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Two pernicious insects have, by proclamation in the Government Gazette^ 
been added to the list of pests prohibited to be imported into South Australia. 
Both are found upon oranges and lemons grown in Queensland, and have 
recently been delected on fruit consigned in bond from Sydney to Broken Hill 
by way of Port Adelaide. The cases were open at the sides and the young 
scales wore found literally swarming over the cases and all surroundings. The 
“ Purple Scale (Aspidiotus ficus) is of large size comparatively, and is of a 
purplish color 'Fhe ‘‘ White Scale (Chionaspis citri) is very small, narrow, 
and long comparatively, but congregates in masses, presenting somewhat the 
appearance of ashes. 


A ne\v enemy of the vine known to entomologists as Margarodes vitium, has 
spread considerably in South America. Its common name is “ Chilian scale,” 
and it attacks the l oots of grape vines in particular as well as the roots of other 
plants in general. It is said to be as dangerous as the phylloxera, living 
altogether on the roots, and causing swellings which develop into cancers and 
destroy the plant. What with the horticultural pests we have and those whi(jh 
we fear to have imported there is much necessity for vigilance in our officers 
and for the loyal support of those w^hose interests the officers are expected to 
conserve. 


M. de Dubois has notified the Paris Academy of Science that he has 
discovered by accident a bacterium which destroys the phylloxera insect. He 
had throwm some earth and fertiliser on a pot containing a phylloxerated vine, 
and upon examining three days later on, by aid of the microscope he was 
surprised to find that the phylloxera insects were killed. Further investigation 
disclosed the bacteria, which are so small that about 100 billions would only 
occupy a cubic inch of space. Berkeley University (California) authorities are 
now investigating this matter with a view, if possible, of cultivating the 
bacteria, and utilising it to destroy phylloxera on a large area of non-resistant 
vines. It is to be hoped that this may be successful. 


Several gardeners report great success in destruction of the night-feeding 
weevil or “ curculio ” (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus) by spraying their trees and 
plants with Paris green. Mix 4oz. Paris green with 8oz. quicklime and a little 
water, let stand for o">e hour, then stir the mixture in 50galls. water, and spray 
the plants. Proportionate quantities may be mixed, and it is desirable to add 
some sugar to make the mixture stick to the foliage. It is probable this 
remedy would also be effective against slugs and snails. 


The Journal JAgriculture says that snails and slugs can be destroyed 
speedily, when the leaves are off plants, by spraying morning and evening with 
a 4 per cent, solution of sulphate of copper, especially treating the bottom parts 
of the plants where the molluscs most do congregate. When the leaves are on 
the plants the sulphate of copper would be too strong, but summer strength of 
Bordeaux mixture may then be used; or, better still, equal parts of sulphate of 
copper and carbonate of soda in the form of bouilB bourbignonne (ammonm^ 
carbonate of copper). 
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The following may be taken for what it is worth It ip stated in the Pacific 
Rural Press that there is a small bird in Germany which lives to a considerable 
extent upon the larva? of the codlin moth. The name of the bird in Germany 
is kohlmeisc/^ omithologically it is Parus major^ and is something like the 
English titmouse. Tliore are other species of Parus on the continent w’hich 
also eat the caterpillars, but not so ravenously as the kohlmeisc.^’ which is 
said to produce ten to twelve young at a brood, and remain in the locality 
where hatched. The Californians are taking steps to introduce this bird into 
their codlin moth infested orchards. Is it not strange that we have not heard 
all this before ? 


FORESTRY. 

THE INFLUENCE OF LOCAL CONDITIONS ON THE GROWTH 

OF TREES. 

By Walter Gill, F.L.S,, F.R.II.S., Conservator of Forests. 
f Continued from April issue.) 

Among trees not indigenous to Australia, many may be found from more 
temperate climates, and of very different characteristics to those of our hard¬ 
woods, which afford equally plain illustrations of the influence of local conditions. 
The welhknown oak (Qucrcus robur) provides a good example of this influence 
on its development, seeing that it matures far better timber on good deej) soil, 
into which it can send its routs for a con.siderable dustance without any check, 
than it does on a thin poor soil overlaying any impermeable substratum. The 
cdosc proximity of other trees also alfects it very materially by confining its 
growth within narrower limits, and thus preventing its natural tendency to 
spread and develop the enormous head w’hich Ls a special feature in its growth, 
lienee it is only when straight timber is the ultimate end desired in growing it 
that the oak is planted closely, as when the timber is to be produced for future 
use in ship-building it is generally left standing at much greater distances apart. 
This leads to the development of the contorted, curved, and crooked limbs 
which prove so valuable to the shipwright, and make the branches of which 
the head of the tree is composed quite as valuable as the trunk, when of 
suflicient size, and sometimes even more so, thus forming quite aii exception to 
the general rule, as the trunk is generally of highest value with most trees. 
But this is not to be wondered at when the remarkable dimensions to which 
oak tree limbs can attain are taken into consideration. 

The j^reat difference in the influence exerted by w^uter (»n tree growth when it 
is running or circulating constantly tlirough the soil and when it is stagnant is 
shown in a very marked manner in the case of the Weeping Willow (Salix 
babylonica), and many other trees. This tree grows well in many places along 
the Murray river in this colony, not only on the banks by the side of the river, 
but also in parts where it is totally surrounded by the water ; but no ill effects 
are felt in any way by the trees, as the wmter is constantly on the move. At 
the Leg of Mutton Lake, near Mount Gambier, however, a tree of the same 
kind, which was planted close by the lake some years ago, when it wa.s very 
much smaller than it is now, has fiiice died, because the water of the lake has 
for several 3 Tars past gradually increased, from some unexplained cause, to such 
an extent as to comjfletely surround it. Many other trees of considerable value 
have also beer killed there by the same cause. The impression is often enter¬ 
tained that trees cannot hav'e too much w'atcr, but from this, and many similar 
instances that might be adduced, it is plainly evident that it is a very important 
question whether the water is moving or stagnant, even with such a lover of 
water as the willow tree ; while of course with many trees an excess of water, 
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either in circulation or stagnant, is highly injurious and often fatal. Proper 
attention to the question of drainage is the only way to cope with an evil of tnia 
kind. Many a hitherto unsuitable position may be largely improved by making 
suitable drains to carry off the excessive moisture, as this will alter the cold and 
inhospitable nature of the soil, and produce conditions more in keeping with 
the trees' requirements for greater warmth and better circulation of air about 
their roots. 

Turning to another tree of a different character for an illustration, we find 
that the Scotch pine (Pinus sylvestris) soon shows in a very definite way the 
baneful influence exerted on its development when the conditions of well- 
drained and elevated soil which it requires give place to a sodden swampy soil. 
This tree is met with not only in Scotland, but in many parts of England, 
and on the moors, and waste “ heaths ” in the counties of Hampshire, Dorset¬ 
shire, Devonshire, and others, can often be seen thriving well in all stages of 
growth, from the little seedling or larger sapling to the older matured tree, 
with its characteristic red bark and spreading head, wherever it stands on its 
favorite sandy soil resting on a well-drained subsoil. But wherever a few 
saplings have by chance come up rather too close to the more swampy low- 
lying parts, the scanty scattered leaves (or “ needles ’’) show clearly enough by 
their yellow, starved, unhealthy appearance that the trees have got astray from 
their proper soil and cond tions. Similar results are apparent occasionally in 
this country in the growth of several pines, such as the Remarkable pine 
(P. insignis), the Aleppo pine (P. halepensis), and the Maritime or cluster pine 
(P. maritima), for instance, where they have been extensively planted over a 
considerable area. When only a few of these are planted for either shelter or 
ornament, a good site would in most cases be selected, where they would 
generally succeed. But in laying out a larger area for plantation purposes, it 
sometimes happens that a small patch of land, say half an acre or more, may 
be included where the rains cause more water to collect than at other places, 
and where the soil is incumbent on a badly drained subsoil; the consequence 
is that in the winter the land is sodden with moisture, and often in the summer 
time the same land will set down very hard. In such spots the pines referred 
to seldom grow to their proper size, and are generally stunted and little or 
no value, frequently showing much the same yellow and unhealthy appearance 
with the leaves as the Scotch pine already described. 

The Norway spruce (Abies excelsa), from which the “Baltic deal’* or 
“ white deal ” of commerce is obtained, is another instance of the varying 
results caused by an altemtion in the local conditions of its growth. This tree 
requires a rich, moist soil to produce timber of good quality, and does not 
succeed on dry^ rocky situations. When grown on such a site the timber is 
brittle and short-grained. It is stated by Mr. W. Stevenson, in a series of 
articles written for the Timber Trades Journal on the “ Trees of Commerce,” 
that the “ finest forests of this tree are on the eastern shores of the Baltic, 
between Merael and Konigsberg, where the surface consists of a thin stratum 
of black peaty soil incumbent on a bed of sand, the whole of which is under 
water a great part of every winter.” Its requirements therefore are, it is 
evident, quite the opposite of those of the Scotch pine. Grigor, in his 
“ Arboriculture ” states, regarding the spruce, “ it is one of the few trees that 
will thrive w^here the subsoil is retentive and wet. Even in dry sandy soil, 
unsuitable for the growth of its timber, the spruce often advances sufficiently to 
form a shelter for the establishing of other sorts, which ultimately become more 
valuable; but on approaching the size of a timber tree in such situations, it 
assumes a sickly aspect and presents a scanty foliage, compared with the 
luxuriance of the tree in the cool alluvial deposits of the sheltered glen, where 
it is developed in its most attractive form.” 
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On considering the ditference in the behaviour of the Scotch pine and the 
Norway spruce, under similar circumstances, it is easy to see how exceedingly 
unsatisfactory the results would be if a planter failed to regard the peculiar 
likes and dislikes of each tree, and placed the former on a wet “ site,** and the 
latter on a dry *‘&ite.** It is clear that “what is one tree’s meat is often 
another tree’s poison,” to adapt a phrase from the well-known adage regarding 
man, and this emphasises the necessity for making a careful study of all loc^ 
conditions when any arboricultural operations are undertaken ; as, though these 
trees cannot be grown on an extensive scale here, there are other trees native 
to the country presenting equally strong contrasts in their respective require¬ 
ments, and the neglect to study their individual needs can only result in failure. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry.^* 

By D. F. Laueie. 

Last month I dealt with the Dorking fowl, taking the breed as the leading 
one as regards the production of table poultry. I have on previous occasions 
dealt with the subject of table poultry, pure or crossed, and have urged breeders, 
and j)Oultry owners in general, to improve the quality of their stock. In deal¬ 
ing wnth such matters, one is allowed to constantly revert to former arguments, 
for we all know that a mere bald assertion, even if backed up by all the experts 
and successful men in the world, is not of necessity convincing to those to whom 
the view is new. I propose in the present article to deal with a laying breed, 
and for the purpose will .select the Minorca, a most prominent breed at present, 
also one of long standing, one of the best, if not the best, of all breeds where 
laying is a considemtion Following the above, and without giving a 
detailed account of what is known of the history of this breed, I may state 
that it was well known in England, especially in the west, seventy or 

eighty years ago, and we have records earlier than this. J have within the 

last few weeks questioned gentlemen who were born in Coriwall or Devon¬ 
shire from forty to sixty years ago, and in every case they cither knew the 

fowl by name, or could give a fair description of it. So wc .see that the 

Minorca is not one of the new-fangled breeds some wiseacres object to. Lay¬ 
ing is a matter of strain more than of breed; but certain breeds have always 
enjoyed a celebrity on account of their great laying powers. There are 
other excellent laying breeds besides the Minorca, but I will show why I have 
selected this breed in preference to Leghorns and Andalusians especially. 
Everyone is not able, perhaps, to purchase stock of sufRcient quality to breed 
pure birds from the beginning; on the other hand, most people can afford to 
purchase a good cockerel or two to mate with the pick of their common hens. 
As laying is the main feature, the best layers with the most vigorous constitu¬ 
tion should be selected and mated, say one cockerel to seven hens in confinement, 
or one to eleven or thirteen hens if allowed unlimited range. The bird may have 
as many hens as he can look after, as the m1>re wives the more pullets will be 
bred, all things being equal. At present, owing to the enterprise of certain 
breeders, we have some very high class specimens of the breed in iSouth Australia, 
Prominent amongst these we find Messrs. Eldridge, of Norwood, who has 
imparted from England several times, and also purchased choice birds from the 
other colonies; Miers, of Goodwood, who has done likewise, and has just landed 
a ^r of fine hens; Cope, of Mount Barker, who has a large stock; 
Hair, of Kanmantoo; and Minard, of Mitcham, Personally, 1 am a great 
admirer of the breed, and always keep them. The Minorca should be, 
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i^nd is, a large square-bodied fowl, carrying n good amount of fine flesh 
of good quality. Added to these points we ^lave wonderful laying powers; 
the eggs are large, white-shelled, heavy, and of excellent flavor. I wish 
to accentuate these points, as it will readily be seen that the introduction 
of birds of the right stamp will, while increasing the laying power of the pro¬ 
geny, as a rule increase the size, as compared with ordinary farm stock. As 
will be seen from the weights quoted later on, the Minorca is a fairly largo bird, 
fine in bone, and having but little offal or waste. Leghorns and Andalusians 
are smaller, and so lose much in comparison. Mongrel birds, containing 
Brahma and (k)chin blood, may look large; but then if the flesh be weighed, 
and the bone and offal, it will be found that the record is a bad one^on weight 
alone without regard to quality. Many people own Langshans, good layers 
also. The introduction of Minorca blood will be found most satisfactory; the 
resulting progeny will be symmetrical black birds, as a rule clean-legged, 
excellent layers, and nice plump birds of good quality as table fowls. We hear 
good reports of the Orpington. The original, the single-combed black Orping¬ 
ton, owes its presence to the cross between the Minorca, Langshim, and 
Plymouth Rock,the latter having undoubtedly Laiigshan blood in its com])osition. 
Many Plymouth Rock chicks come black, such as these were used. My 
experience of the Mmorca-Langshan cross dates back many years. I was 
among the first to recognise its merits and recommend the cross. Crossed with 
Malays or Indian Game we get a very fair, plum}>, tabic bird of good quality, 
and often the pullets are remarkable layers. Cros.sed with the Dorking we got 
an excellent all-round bird; even when mated with the despised Cochin or 
Brahma (^from a utility point), we find the pullets excellent layers. 

The egg industry is one that is poorly attended to by our prpducers. Wc 
have everything in our favor for making it a most profitable occupation. I 
need hardly say that profitable occupations are somewdiat scarce, especially 
those suited for the old, physically deficient, or those in search of a light occu¬ 
pation. The introduction of Minorca blood, aided by a little common sense 
m the matter of selection, should result in a flock of pulh'ts of high average 
laying powers, 'i'hose who contemplate following my advice will do well to 
market nothing but infertile eggs, that is, they should not have cock birds 
running with the hens. 

Leading Adelaide firrrls will purchase such eggs in preference, if assured of 
their infeitility. Fertile eggs contain germs, which on exposure to heat will 
germinate ; if the heat is sutticiently continuous the egg may hatch, if not the 
germ will perish and the egg will go bad. Dealing with a laying breed, I 
naturally refer to all matters of interest connected with eggs. We have in our 
Produce Export Department all the machinery. See., of a thoroughly equipped 
agency for exploiting the export egg trade; we only lack enterprise and eggs as 
the producers’ contribution. 

Unite recently Mr. W. Tiiyer, of the well-known firm of produce merchants, 
Adelaide, sent me some eggs to sample; they had been upwards of six months 
in his refrigerator, and wcio ordinary farmers’ eggs purchased in the open 
market. As a rule I am not partial to eggs of uncertain age. However, some 
were boiled and pronounced excellent; others were fried and were likewise 
good. I carefully examined those which were fried (before cooking) and found 
the yolks intact, and the whites in good order. I incline to the opinion that 
all these eggs were fertile. 1 tested by the usual method, and found I could 
not detatch the cicatriclc, which is the seat of the germ ; in an infertile egg 
this is detachable. The result of this experiment proves beyond doubt that we 
can ship and land eggs on the English market in prime condition. 1 will now 
proceed to give the standard definition of the Minorca fowl, which will enable 
purchasers to gauge the value and merits of different specimens. While small 
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specimens, such as are commonly seen, are good layers, experience has proved 
that the large, square birds are even better layers, and of course more valuable 
for crossing for size. Minorcan are bred in two colors, black, and white; the 
latter are rare in this colony, although I ha\e seen a few. I shall content 
myself with the publication of “ The Minorca Club of England’s ’* standard :— 

General Charaoterinties -- Cock, —Beak, fairly long but stout; head, long and broad, so as to 
carry comb quite eroct; comb, single, large, evenly serrated, perfectly upright, firmly set on 
hoau, straight in front, free from any twist or thumb mark, reaching well to the back of the 
head, moderately rough in texture, free from any side si^riga; wattles, long, rounded at the 
ends; face, fine in quality, as free from feathers or hairs us possible, and not showing any 
white; earlobe, medium in size, almond-shujiKjd, smooth, flat, fitting close to the head ; eyes, 
full, bright, and expressive; neck, long, nice’y arched, wdth flowing hackle; body, broad at 
shoulder, 8<iuare and compact; back, broad and rather long; wings, moderate in length, neat, 
and fitting close to body; breast, full and rounded, thighs, feet, and legs, medium length and 
stout, toes, four; tail, full, sickles long, well arched, and carried ^'ell back; size, large; 
carriage, upright, graceful; weight, from 5Mbs. to 81bs. 

General Charaeteritt%es-—Ben, —Beak, fairiy long, but stout; head, long and broad : comb, 
single, fairly large, evenly serrated, arched, drooping well down over side of face, slightly 
rough in texture, free from any side sjprigs; wattles, long, rotinded at the ends; face, fine in 
quality, as free from feathers cr hairs as jKissible, and not showing any M'hite; earlobe, 
medium in size, almond-shaped, smooth, fiat, fitting close to the head, rather more rounded 
than in cock ; eye, full, bright, and expressive; nock, long, nicely aiched; body, broad at 
sliouldcr, square, and compa< t; l)ack, bioad and rather long; wings, moderate in length, noat, 
and fitting close to the bod\ ; brea'^t, full and roun<ied; thighs, legs, and feet, medium hmgth 
ami stout ; tocs, four; tail, full, noat, carried well back; size, large; carriage, upright, 
graceful; v.eight, from 6lb8. to CUbs, 

Coin' of Black Muiorciu ,—Cock and Hen : Beak, dark horn color; eye, dark ; comb, fa<'e, 
wattless, dark, blood red ; earlobe, pure white; legs, black or very dark slate; plumage, glossy 
black. 

Color of White Minorcae. —Beak, white, eye, red ; comb, face, and wattles, blood red ; ear¬ 
lobe, pure white; legs, pinky white ; plumage, glossy wdiite. 


Value of Defecte %n Judging, 

Defects in face, bloated red, coarboness, or too hairy .. Id points. 

Bad shape or twisted comb . 15 “ 

Want of size . 15 “ 

Wrinkled, folded, or sbiined lobe . 10 ‘‘ 

Defects in color... 10 “ 

Want of condition. 10 “ 

Want of style and bymmetry . 10 “ 

Too light legs, eyes, or beak . 8 “ 

Cro >ked bre^astbone . 7 “ 


100 

A perfec t bird to count 100 points. 

Fatal Btfecti ,—White in face ; wry, oi squirrel fail; fcatheis on legs; other thiin single- 
combed ; colon‘d plumage), other than black and uddfe in the several varie ios; other than four 
toes; legs, other color than black or slate in Black Miiiorcas, or white in White Mitiorcas. 

I should strongly advise niy readers not to purchase any fowl having a 
crooked breastbone; such a defect is often the result of in-breeding, and may 
point to hereditary defect and lack of stamina. White in the face is a serious 
defect, and is a sure sign of Spanish blood. 

In the foregoing I truvst I have not only been explicit as regards the points 
and also the value of the Minorca, but have also called attention to the egg- 
producing industry. I haye never countenanced the advice often given, of 
purchasing mongrels with a “ good dash of such and such blood. Buy good 
stock, select your hens, and improve your slock yourself : you then know^ what 
you are doing. At any rate do not waste money on mongrels. For egg-laying, 
a good layer of any breed is invaluable; but remember that, to ensure a con¬ 
tinuance of such, the breeding must be from pure birds of a good laying strain 
of an egg^aying breed. Breed a reasonable sized mob of first-elass layers, 
treit^t and feed as I have in former articles suggested, and you will derive a sure 
and excellent profit. 
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THE BEEHIVE. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOR JUNE. 

By Apis Ligusticus. 

If the few simple directions given in the May number of the Journal have 
been attended to, there is little to be done with bees during June, in fact it is 
better to leave them quite alone. Opening the hives at any time at this season 
must be injurious to the bees, and would probably injure or destroy the young 
brood. Should it be absolutely necessary to open a hive for inspection, this 
should be done in the middle of a fine day, and the frames replaced^ as quickly 
as possible. See that all roofs of hives or sheds are watertight, and do not let 
cockroaches or other pests find a harbor in the hives. 

This is the proper time to melt into wax the season’s collection of fragments 
of combs. There are many methods of doing this, and the simplest is by the 
use of a wax extractor. In the absence of an extractor the wax may be secured 
in the following manner;—The collection of scraps should be sorted over, and 
all clean pieces of comb in which no breeding has occurred should be picked out. 
These should be put in a vessel with plenty of water and brought to the 
boil, and then stood on one side to cool as slowly as possible, so as to permit 
the heavier dirt to sink to the lower surface. Next day the cake of wax 
can be lifted, and the lower part scraped off. The removed ddbris should 
now be placed with the pieces of old brood combs and bailed in water, 
and treated in tbc same w^ay as described for the clean combs. After cooling 
the dirty mass should be placed in a cheesecloth bag along with a weight, 
and once more boiled with water, when it «ill yield almost , its wax if 
it be kneaded with a stick, and thus left to slowly cool as before. It should 
be noted that when combs are placed in water and boiled, there is always 
the danger of boiling over as the molten wax impedes the escape of the 
steam. For show purposes perfectly clean wax may be obtained by repeating 
the process of melting over boiling water until every particle of dirt is removed. 
The wax should then be cast in moulds which should be very sparingly oiled to 
prevent sticking. The cake of wax should be allowed to cool very slowly, 
otherwise it will crack. 

Those who wish to improve their breed of bees by crossing them with 
the Ligurian bee should recollect that queens are easily obtained from Italy, 
and that the cost of thetn is very moderate. They are now sent by parcels’ 
post, four queens in one package, and thunks to the care given to them on 
the ocean steamers the risk is small. If orders are sent about the end of 
this month, the queens w^ould arrive here just at the right time. It seems 
a pity that after all the trouble that was taken some years ago in setting apart 
Kangaroo Island as a locality for Ligurians that we should have to send out of 
the colony to get this superior breed of bees. Not only is there an Act of 
Parliament dealing with this business, but, through the eHorts of the Chamber 
of Manufactures and the South Australian Beekeepers’ Association, the Ligurian 
bee was firmly established on the island. It seems almost incredible that with 
all these advantages no beekeeper has had the enterprise to establish himself 
there with a view to breeding and shipping these bees to all parts of Australia. 
The money that goes from Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide,, to Italy each 
year in payment for Ligurian queens might well be secured for South 
Australia. 


Cabbage Caterpillak. —Dissolve 4oxs. powdered alum, lib. coarse aallt 
and 11b. slack lime in Jgall, of hot water. Spray plants attacked with 3 
fluid ounces in figalls. of water. 
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SOME HELPS FOR THE FARMER. 

Tbianoi^es for SiiAtroHTEBiHO. —^Tlie trianp^le explains itself very fairly. 
The poles should be long enough and strong enough to suppont a bullock, and 
should be sot up as here shown. 



The windlass can easily be made from a round log, and the ends can be cut so 
as to avoid the necessity tor iron jiins or spindles. Instead of having iron 
staples made, a couple of holes can be bored through each of the two posts 
and fencing*wire loops made. The handle can also be manufactuied on the 
farm, by using a couple of pieces of wood and a little ingenuit}. 

Shkefskin Stretcheu. —The Austialaaian Moitgage and Agenc} C’ompaiiy, 
Limited, publish a leaflet in wdiich a useful sheepskin stretchei is described. 
Pieces marked a represent the frame, oft Gm. long by 3ft. 3m wide; to be 
properly secured (halved) at all corners. Mateiial to be 3in. by lin. Piece's 
marked u are 2ft. long by 3in. b} lin., blocked up on lin. thick blocks, to 
form a slide for rail marked c. Piece marked c is a movable rail, the length of 
full widtli of frame by 3ni. by lin., having blocks affixed, as shown (marked i>) 
on each end, to prevent it working out. Blocks marked i) to be 3in. by lin. 
and Gin long, securely nailed on to rail c, us and w^here shown Blocks marked 


U —<>:—H 



E to be 3in. by 3in. by lin., fixed where shown, and of thickness sufficient to 
allow slide (marked o) to work freely. The slide c and the sides and end of 
frame (a) to be bored, in order to save splitting, every Gin. apart, and 4in. 
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nails (wire) to be inserted, points upward, upon which to stretch skins. Pieces * 
marked b to be bored for 4in. nails, as sliown, holes about every inch of the 
length, and to be bored bf>th through b and the part of frame a that is imme¬ 
diately under pieces b. These will thus forms pins to keep rail c stretched 
to the length required. Plane off all sharp edges. The following directions 
should be observed in stretching the skims:—Stretch the tail first, on centre 
pin of bottom rail; then the tw^o hind legs at corners of bottom rail; then the 
tw’o fore legs as far as j)ossible up the sides ; afterwards the sides of skin 
(narrowest ])ortion8 first), and lastly the neck to the movable bar, 

Fence-wiuk Strainer. —Mr. G. H. Dunn, a member of Johnshnrg Branch, 
sends description of an improvement upon a fence-wire strainer, as here 
shown :— 



Pieces marked a and a represent fence posts Between these, on the left, 
is a block of iron to which two steel pieces are pinned ; these act as hinged 
clams or jaws to clasp the end of the vvire to be strained. The other ends of 
the toothed jaws are attached to a ring, to which two pieces of chain with 
moderately large links are attached, and these chains are used alternately to 
haul upon the wire by aid of a lever fitted with three hooks, and attached to 
the post on tlie right-hand side. The lever is somewhat like a steelyard. 
When the handle is pulled to the left the hook is brought dowm so that a grip 
can be taken in a link further to the left, wdiilst the other hook has dragged the 
wire and jaws to the right. A reverse movement of the lever drags the whole 
still further to the right, whilst the other hook is enabled to take a fresh grip 
further to the left, and so on until enough slack wire has been gathered in. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

OjilVE Oil in Cookery. —On the continent of Europe olive oil is very 
largely used in cookery, but in Australia its value is not well recognised. It 
is much nicer, more nourishing, and more easily digestible than animal fats. 
Used in pastry it makes a much lighter crust than lard, dripping, or butter. 

Bttrh Toastino Fork. —'J'wo pieces of No. 8 fencing wire, each 5ft. long, 
double them and place the loop over a |in. peg fixed upright in a stump, so 
that the wires can be twisted The loop around the pin serves to hsng the 
fork by. SharjKjn up the points and bend them to the proper angles for 
prongs. 
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Honey ViNEGA.R.-^Probably the best vincffar is made from cider, and the 
next best from honey, closely followed by that made from wine. One pound 
honey to each gallon of water, placed in a barrel in a warm situation; cover 
the bunghole with a piece of close wire net to exclude flies. The process can 
be expedited by placing a cup of good vinegar near the bunghole, with several 
worsted threads leading from the vinegar into the barrel, by which the liquid 
is slowly carried by capillan" attraction into the barrel. 

Lemon Marmalade. —^mc people like the flavor and color of lemons 
preserved alone. It is done in exactly the same way as orange marmalade. 
Cut the lemon into four, and slice it very thinly, rejecting nothing but the 
seeds, and these may be put into a muslin bag and boiled with the fruit. To 
each pound of fruit add three pints of water, and let it stand till next day. 
Then l>oil it till the chips are quite soft- Weigh it, and to each pound add a 
pound and a half of sugar, or you will he safe to allow a pound and a half to a 
pint; but the juice of this fruit varies so greatly that more or less sugar is 
reejuired, so put in less than the full quantity at first, and if, after boiling 
twTiity minutes, it doe.s not jelly add more sugar. If boiled for an hour or 
tw'o, ns some recommend, the color and flavor are not so fine. 

Bbead-aiakivo,— Mr. H. Broad, Aarowie Station, rjd Blinman, whose paper 
on”“ Bread-making” appeared in the May issue of the Journal of Agriculture 
and Industry^ now writes, in answer to an inquiry, that for dOlbs. flour he 
w'ould use 2qts. of his yeast and Bozs. salt. 

To Destroy House Flies. — Experiments conducted by officers of the 
U.S.A. Department of Agriculture show that by sprinkling fresh horse manure 
with kerosene and water, and mixing it thoroughly, every larva of the ordinary 
house fls w^as destrojed. As stables near houses are the principal breeding 
grounds of this troublesome friend, this remedy is certainly w^ortha trial. The 
manure should be removed daily from the stable, and every third or fourth day 
the heap treated wnth kerosene One pint of kerosene is sprinkled over about 
2gallH. of fresh manure, then a little water added, and the heap well forked. 
This would prove too expensive on a large scale, hut where one or two horses 
only are kept it is well worth trying Probably a little less kerosene would have 
an equally good result. One pound chloride of lime thoroughly mixtd with 
2galls. fresh manure also destroyed all larvae of the house fly. 


VALUE OF STERILISED MILK. 

By J. Kingston Barton, M.R.C.P., late Surgeon to the Kensington 

Dispensary. 

(From the British Medical Journal,) 

During the past year there have been the most conflicting statements con¬ 
cerning the virtues and vices of sterilised milk. The scientific chemists state 
that heated milk has lost many of its nourishing qualities, and of late they state 
the destruction of pathogenic bacteria includes the slaughter of many most 
beneficent micro-organisms. Medical men, having seen the enormous saving of 
infant life .since the introduction of sterilised milk, will take the opposite view 
to the scientists. 

Having devoted special attention to this matter during the past two years I 
would venture to make several positive statements-I. Completely sterilised 
milk, if administered without any fresh food, will undoubtedly sooner or later 
produce scurvy, 2 Comparatively or temporarily sterilised milk may be 
administered for any length of time without fear of scurvy appearing. 3. 
Completely sterilised milk, if administered at once in perfectly clean bottles 
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spoons, or cups, can be relied upon as free from any pathogenic bacteria, 4. 
The heating of milk alters very slightly, if at all, its nourishing qualities, 
6. All kinds of sterilised milk, if free fiom added chemicals, can Wome foul 
as quickly, if not quicker, than ordinary fresh milk. 6. All sterilised milk 
that is put into hermetically sealed vessels, and which can keep fresh in them 
for several or many days, will produce scurvy unless some fresh food is admin-^ 
istered daily; one meal of fresh whey daily will achieve this in younger infanta* 
than those who may have fresh vegetables, meat or fruit. 7. Milk that is 
raised to the boiling point, or better, to within two degrees of the boiling point, 
and maintained there five to fifteen minutes, is “ comparatively ** sterilised, and 
will never produce scurvy, and is almost quite safe from pathogenic organisms. 

Nos. 6 and 7 are merely extensions of Nos. 1 and 2. If milk is placed in a 
china vessel which stands in another vessel containing cold water, and this is 
brought to the boiling point, then the milk will not itself boil within the first 
fifteen minutes after the water boils. This heated milk does not lose its anti¬ 
scorbutic properties for at least twelve hours. 

Milk that is boiled direct over the fire undoubtedly constipates; but milk 
that has water placed between it and the fire does not produce this trouble. 
The only chemical permissible is a small quantity of bicarbonate of soda to be 
added to the fresh milk before it is scalded. This is to neutralise the acuTity 
which appears in cow’s milk soon after it is drawn from the cow, and in the 
second place the saline seems to produce increase inflow of bile. 

To sum up, if you would steer clear of scurvy and avoid pathogenic microbes, 
then obtain as clean fresh cow’s milk as possible twice a day in winter, three 
times a day in summer, and scald it soon after its receipt, of course every pre¬ 
caution being taken to prevent contamination of the scalded milk between the 
time of its sterilisation and administration. As to the strength of milk and 
water, &c., to give hand-fed infants, that is altogether too wide a discussion to 
enter upon here. I wish merely to answer the question of how to avoid scurvy. 


THE DAIRY. 

SEPARATION AND BUTTER FAT LOSSES. 

By G. S, Thomson, N.D.D.. Daiky Instkuctok. 

When separating milk and converting cream into butter the aim of the 
manufacturer is to retain the greatest possible quantity of butter fat. Before this 
can be accomplished, in the case of the separator, the working capacity of the 
machine roust necessarily be absolutely perfect. Particular attention must be 
directed to the rapidity of the drum; for, in order to attain efficient separation, 
the revolving capacity must not be less than the guaranteed speed, but this 
speed should be tested to ensure safety and give the desired proficiency of 
separation. The higher the number of revolutions attained by the separator 
drum the more perfectly is centrifugal force brought into play, and accordingly 
the percentage of fat left in the milk is less. Centrifugal force may be 
practically defined as that force which tends to drive surrounding bodies from 
the centre of the revolving axis. With the separator the greatest strain is 
exerted by the internal force upon the walls of the drum. Were we to 
increase the revolving speed of the drum to excess great danger would be 
incurred, as the centrifugal strain might result in complete wreckage of the 
most valuable part of the machine. 

Inflow of MilL —Upon the entrance of milk to the sepamtot it falls to the 
bottom of the drum, is next thrown to the remotest parts with extrabrdinafy 
rapidity, and as the inflow of milk is increased the drum becomes gradually 
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eotninenciiig from the walls and extending inwards against centrifugal 
force and towards the axi*» of revolution. It thus occurs that the heav ier solids 
of milk ere driven furthest away; the lighter, as fat. possessing greater resist¬ 
ance, collect nearer the centre of the drum. Ultimately, as the drum becomes 
full, the cream finds its escape from the upper and central part, the skim milk 
from the upper part also, but further back. The reason why the cream and 
skim milk are made to escape from the upper and narrower part of the drum 
is that centrifugal force is decreased, because nearer the centre of the axis 
of revolution. Were the escapes to be constructed from the under and 
furthest away wall of the drum, the greater force exerted there would drive the 
milk apd cream out with excessive rapidity. The regulation of milk admitted 
into the separator greatly influences the efficiency of separation of fat. If 
admitted in excess, and the cream allowed to pass out regardless of attention to 
the thorough exposure of the milk to centrifugal force, a fat loss will certjiinly 
be sustained, together with an alteration of the cream-raising co-efficient. 

Temperature of Milk .—A point of the highest impoitance in regard to 
successful separation is temperature of the milk to be separated, as the lower 
the temperature the less the efficiency of separation. When milk is heated to a 
temperature of 95^ F., or above, the following favorable conditions exist:— 

(a) The milk assumes a more fluid condition ; 

\h) Is less dense (has a lower specific gravity); 

(c) The fat globules have a decreased grouping influence ; 

(d) The viscosity of albuminoid constituents of milk upon fat is rendered 

less. 

These four circumstances vrill readily convince one that much greater resistance 
is offered by the fat at a high temperature, and more nearly perfect separation 
is within reach. 

Varied Conditions of Milk .—With regard to variations in conditions of milk 
as to richness, the richer the milk and the smaller the fat globules the more 
difficult is separation; also milk coming a long distance and being continuously 
shaken and sterilised milk each add to the difficulty, and require consideration 
in the separating process. 

From what has been stated we may conclude that in order to accomplish 
successful separation the following essential conditions require strict 
attention:— 

1, 'The number of revolutions of separator drum or bowl must be in accor¬ 

dance with the advised and guaranteed speed given by the makers. 

2, Separation must not be conducted at a temperature below 85® F, 

3, The flow of milk admitted to the drum must not be in such excess as to 

cause insufficient exposure to centrifugal force. 

When butter is made from separated cream a 15 per cent, cream will be 
most suitable, averaging 25 per cent. fat. 

A variation of the above conditions may, however, be made after a test has 
been taken of the revolving speed of drum, cream co-efficient and percentage 
of fat in cream, and fat test of separated milk. It cannot be too stronj^y 
impressed upon all those who work separators to regularly test the speed of 
the drum and the percentage of butter fat left in separated milk. W'ben de¬ 
fault in any one of these important points is observed, then at once study the 
working of the separator in order to overcome the error. It is not recommended 
to sei^rate cr^m for butter-making at less than 10 per cent of the weight of 
the knilk. With a 10, 16, or 20 per cent, cream, and an unaltered condition 
of the inflow of milk and speed of drum, no increase in the fat percentage of 
the ekim milk will oecur. In order to arrive at the percentage of cre^m 
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separated and percentage fat in the cream, the following equations by 
Fleishman will explain:— 

Let F denote percentage of fat in milk. 

Let Fi denote poreentage of fat in separated milk. 

Let 11 denote percentage of cream separated. 

With a 15 per cent, cream separated, 3*5 per cent, of fat in milk, and ’15 per 
cent, fat in separated milk, then 

100 rp — K ^ 

a; sa: . J ---f p^ s=: percentage of fat in cream. 


100 (3-5 - '15) 

15 - + •’-> 


15 


O 


1349 

00 


22^. 


r = 22J as percentage of fat in cream. 

In order to find the percentage of cream separated which we took at 15, 
Pi“' ~ 21‘"86 ~ 2185 ^^3* 


Then ll = 


At the conclusion of separation the separator drum and encloscnl parts must 
necessarily he treated with a solution of soda, washed and thoroughly scalded. 
When the process of separation is again about to be commenced have all the 
bearings thoroughly oiled, fill the drum slowly with hot water, and very 
cautiously bring up the speed to the full capacity. Th’s will cnsuic a beneficial 
starting-point in the milk separation. An indicator to ascertain the number of 
revolutions per minute of the drum ought to be attached to cv^ery separator. 
As I have said at the commencement of this paper, the aim of the manufacturer 
when separating milk and making butter is to retain the highest possible 
quantity of butter fat, only unavoidably allowing the meiest trace to escape 
conversion into butter. 

Wherever separation of milk and butter-making is conducted the motto 
“ Fat is gold ought to be constantly recognised. How much of the greatly 
sought-after '‘gold^^ dribbles aw^ay in the dairy waste unheeded by the 
eager seekers? Again, how much gold falls in a solid, refined condition, due 
to faults in the worker, upon the floor of the factory to be run into the wealthy 
underground reservoir ? In this pit is much of the financial fat which ought 
to be in the pockets of the dairyman. 

Let us consider the fat losses sustained by butter factories when insuiBScient 
attention is paid to separation, when milk and cream is supplied in varied 
conditions of acidity, caused by neglect to cool on the part of the suppliers, 
when no refrigeration takes place in the factory, whereby churning temperatures 
in the summer months with unconditioned cream range from 60*^ to 70° F. Not 
only will we lose excessively in butter fat when such circumstances are allowed 
to prevail, but the inferior butter manufactured will give but a scanty return. 

Separation,—In separating milk a sufficient number of trials have shown that 
milk can be skimmed so that only 0*1 of 1 per cent., or less, of fat is left in the 
skim milk. If the separator leaves 0*2 of 1 per cent, of fat, the loss to the 
factory of this extra -1 on, say, 500galls. of separated milk will amount to 
5'1851b8. of fat. 

As pure butter contains 80 per cent, of fat, equal to 11b, of /fat in FlBlb. of 
butter, what quantity of butter does 5*1851b8. of fat represent? Thus:— 
I ; 5*185 1*16 Olbs. Taking 6lbs. of butter as the dairy loss on treat¬ 

ment of 500galls. of milk, and the average price of ^butter at Is. per lb,, the 
yearly loss, working 300 days, will amount to J690. 
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ButUr-muking ,—^When 0*6 of 1 per cent, oi fat is lost daily above the 
maximum percentage of fat left in the buttermilk, the annual loss in an ordinary- 
sized factory may be put down at £100* Keduced price, due to inferior butter, 
cannot be estimated at less than £100, and the waste upon the floor £10, 
making the annual loss to the factory of £800. 

These figures are very large, but during the summer months extraordinary 
losses must occur when churning temperatures range from 60 F. to 70 F., 
and I would not like to estimate how much money per week in batter fat is lost 
in the buttermilk* A test for fat in the buttennilk should be made regularly, 
and when found above the average the cause must be ascertained. The only 
satisfactory way of preventing this heavy annual loss is by the introduction 
of refrigerating machinery to our factories. 

BRITISH AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS FOR 1897. 

The total value of the imports of agricultural products into Great Britain for 
1897 was £168,000,000, showing an increase of £6,000,000 over the previous 
year. 

Meat of all kinds, live and dead, excluding rabbits, w^as responsible for 
£38,206,000, an increase over last year of £3,500,000. Rabbits to the value 
of £543,494 were imported, an increase of £143,000 over previous year. 
Importatioius of bacon and ham slill increase, 1897 showing three quarters of a 
million cwts. beyond previous year. 

Cereals, comprising wheat, £23,363,000 ; maize, £9,188,000, amounted in all 
to £50,872,000, an increase in value, but a very large decrease in quantity as 
compared with previous year. From Argentina less than one million cwts. of 
wheat were imported, as against eleven and a half millions tw’^o years previously; 
from Australasia from three and a half millions of cwts. in 1805 to nothing at 
all ill 1897; from East India half a million in 1897, against eight and a third 
millions in 1895; Russia seven millions, instead of fifteen; the total decrease in 
importation of w^heat and wheat meal and flour under previous year being 
nearly ten millions of cwts., notwithstanding that the United States increased 
her export to the extent of about eight and a half million cwts. 

In dairying, the declared values of imports amounted to £25,697,000, and 
that the consumption in England is still growing is shown by the fact that this 
exceeds the amount of the previous year’s importations to the extent of 
£1,778,000. In butter, 3,217,801 cwts., valued at nearly sixteen millions 
sterling, were imported, an increase of I80,000cwts., value £580,000, beyond 
the previous year’s importations. Denmark sends about 10 per cent, of the 
butter imported into England, while the wdiolc of Australasia sends just one* 
fifth of that amount, or 27l,000cwts. In cheese, Canada still leads the way, 
sending over one and a half million cwts. out of a total of over two and a half 
millions* In this line the total imports exceed those of 1896 by 359,000cwts., 
valued at £980,000, The imports of margarine have remained about stationary 
for three years at a little under a million cwts, per annum. 

Poultry and game to the value of £730,000 were imported, while the value 
of the eggs imported was £4,356,000, an increase of £170,000 over the 
previous year. 

A Cheap Paint* —^i'or wood, iron, or stone, make no more than a gallon at 
a time for immediate use before it sets. Stir good hydraulic cement—Roman 
cement wiU do--*into skim-milk until the mixture is as thick as cream. Apply 
with a whitewash brush. Can be colored with chrome yellow, Prussian blue, 
Venetian red, or other coloring. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Mixing Fertilisers. — Question. Would it be right to mix Thomas phosphate or wood 
ashes with English superphosphate to make the super, run through the drill moi^ easily f 
Answer. By mixing lime, or any subsbineo containing lime, with superphosphate, a reversion, 
more or less complete will be induced, that is, the superphosphate will become less soluble. 
Thomas phosphate and wood ashes both contaiu a large percentage of lime, and it would 
therefore not be desirable to mix either with the superphosphate. 

Pickle for Meat. — Question. Wanted a really good pickle for pork, beef, &c. Answer. 
Mount Compass Branch member furnishes the following;—“ This is a good recipe for curing 
pork or beef:—To each gallon of water take l^lb. salt, ^Ib. sugar, Joz, saltpetre, and Jox. 
pure potash. In these propijrtions the pickle can be increased to any quantity desired. Boil 
until the scum from the sugar has risen to the top, and has been skimmed off. When cold 
pour it over the pork or beef to be cured. The meat must be well covered w'ith the pickle, 
and ought not to be put down until two days after killing, during which time it should bo 
lightly sprinklod with powdered saltpetre to remove the surface blood, and leave the moiit 
fresh and clean. In curing beef the pickle will have to be drawn oif, boiled, and skimmed 
three times, after which it wdll remain clear; but for pork one boiling is generally sufficient. 
It also requires more pickle for beef than for pork on account of the waste in boiling. This 
recipe needs to be tried but once to bo appreciated, as the meat is unsurpassed for swuotness, 
delicacy, and color. It requires to be kept in a sweet clean barrel.” 


FARM NOTES. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Jndustrg/^ 

By W. Lowkie, M.A., B.Sc,, PkincipaIi Agkicultukal College, 
Rosewobthy, South Austkalia. 

During this month a multitude of letters has reached me relative to difficulty 
farmers meet in getting English superphospatc to run evenly through the drills. 
The difficulty is a real one, but the blame is not to be ascribed to the manure; the 
defect is in some of the drills now being sold. English superphosphate is 
ground very fine, and it is important that it should be so ground, but being so 
very fine and somewhat adhesive it hangs in the manure-box, and concaves over 
the feeders with the result that one or more coulters may run no manure for 
considerable distances unless carefully watched. Without doubt there ought 
to be in every drill a stirrer working slowly in the box to disturb the manure 
and ensui’e its falling on the feeders. In the old drill a stirring comb worked 
slowly transversely in the box, and some modern drill makers have wisely 
retained the mechanism. The difficulty is by no means confined to English 
superphosphate, but it is met in the distribution of all finely-ground slightly 
adhesive artificial manures. It is delaying and annoying to have to stop every 
few chains to stir the manure in the box with a trowel or something such 
equally handy, and if drillmakcrs could hear the exclamatory phrases 
breathed by way of relief by those working drills in which the diflSculty 
arises, they would readily understand that the sale of those drills with 
no efficient stirring mechanism must be seriously affected. Instead of 
stopping at frequent intervals, the farmer may detail a boy to follow the drill, 
and, as often as the delivery from a coulter ceases, to open the lid and stir the 
manure overlying the feeder running idle. But this means extra labor; it is 
really going back to detailing a man and a boy to work a drill iustead one man 
alone. Home of the artificial manures, e.g.y clean bonedust, are deliyered 
readily enough without a stirrer, and even superphosphates when dry enough 
g^ve little trouble, and therefore the stirring apparatus should be so fixed that 
it may be worked in the drill only when necessary. It Will be well if drills 
makers and their agents will note the defect in their drills, so that it may be 
remedied in next season’s implements. 
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Some farmers in their perplexity have had recourse to measures fearful and 
wonderful from the manure manufacturer’s point of view, to “ dry” the manure 
difficult to distribute. Quicklime, wood ashes, &c., have been mixed with suj)er- 
phosphate with cool carelessness of the consequeiices of such substances being 
mixed. To many it does not seem to have occurred that quicklime and super¬ 
phosphate, from the farmers’ point of view, should be considered incompatibles— 
that the addition of lime to the superphosphate is one of the most efteotive means 
possible to lessen the solubility of the phosphate, and undo the w-ork of the 
manufacturer. No doubt, when applied to the land, the superphosphate comes 
in contact with lime (carbonate of lime) in the soil, and gradually goes back to 
tricalcia or tricalcic phosphate ; but this will come soon enough, and cannot be 
avoided. To mix lime and supei*phosphate on a barn floor, and allow the 
mixture to lie that the whole may ‘*dry,” is a blunder, greater or less, according 
to the quantity of lime used or the time the mixture is allowed to lie. If 
something must be mixed with the superphosphate to ‘‘ dry ” it, then gypsum 
should be used. Ground gypsum is better than calcined for this purpose. 
Some farmers have informed me that they can secure uniform delivery by^ 
mixing siqierphosphate (properly so called) with guano superphosphate; but* 
this can be done with onlj some of the superphosphated guanoes. However, 
there can be no objection to mixing two superphosphates further than the 
labor required to mix them. 

Some farmers will do well now to sow in beds Jersey kale seed for 
transplanting later when opportunity offers. 


LIVE STOCK NOTES. 

11Y C. J. Valentine, Chief Inspector of Stock. 

The general fall of rain over the lower north and southern portions of the 
colony, also the light rains in the outside areas, will no doubt have a perceptible 
effect upon the health of stock throughout the country. The severe seasons 
through which the country has passed have caused very serious losses to our 
farmers. The losses of milch cattle have been most marked, and there seems 
to be a probability of the supply of milch cuttle being seriously affected. 
Greater care should be exercised in providing and saving food for stock, and 
all those who can save and keep their well-bred promising heifer calves should 
do so. Never has there been a gi-eater want in the countiy for good milch 
cattle, and the increase in the dairying industry points to there being a demand 
for the next few years. The long drought, the deficient jiasturage of a nutri¬ 
tious character—from neglect of a proper course of treatment of our pasture 
lands—is having a most marked and deleterious effect upon our stock. Farmers 
must reco^ise that if they wish to raise sound, healthy, paying stock, attention 
must bo given to the improvement of their pasture and the feeding of their 
young animals. Pasture lands must be manured as w^ell as wheat land, and 
they must be treated with both phosphatic and nitrogenous manures. 

The complaints which have carried off so many of our cattle have not been 
contagious, but principally diseases of the digestive organs, causing impaction, 
asthenic apoplexy, acute indigestion, aenemia, and redwater. The number lost 
from contagious disease has been small—cattle which were quarantined on 
account of an outbreak of plcuro-pneumonia have been released—the deaths 
ou the whole being a small percentage. Tuberculosis has earned off a few^ 
cattle, but owners are now more on the alert, and more care is taken in at once 
isolating and notifying the stock inspectors; but with too many there is still 
an inclination to conceal disease. In sheep in some parts there is, unfortunately, 
an increase in the number affected with lice, which have as bad if not worse 
an effect on the fieece than scab. The* dip for lice should be stionger than for 
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tick, and frequently owners have to dip twice in the season. The inspectors’ 
notes show one owner has been hned £5 and costs for not giving notice of his 
sheep being affected, and another for having exposed affected sheep for sale in 
a public market Strangles has made its appearduee iti the Central North, and 
a number of cases have been reported, but fortunately, so far, it is not of a 
malignant character. Isolation Jind careful treatment with disinfectants is the 
best course to pursue. A small number of sheep illegally landed at Port 
Adelaide from a vessel were seized, and the owners fined. Supplies of cattle 
from Queensland are again coming forward, whilst our northern runs are still 
forwarding useful fats to our markets. 

POTATOES. 

At the Ontario Experimental Farm, Canada, numerous experiments in the 
cultivation of potatoes have been carried out during the past six years, and the 
following is a summary of the principal results arrived at :— 

Depth of Plantiny .—During six }ears, eighteen tests in all with potatoes put 
in lin., 3in., 5in,, and 7m. deep, w’cre conducted, the average of tho whole 
period being that those planted at 5m. yielded over Shush, per acre more than 
at 3in., 9bush, more than those planted lin. deep, and over I3bush. more than 
at 7in. In 1896 the yield from potatoes planted lin. deep was better than any 
of the others, but for the first time during the trials. This was due to the fact 
that the summer was exceptionally favorable as regard.s showers of rain, there 
being no period in which the crops suffered to any extent from want of rain, 
and those nearer the surface got the most benefit from the min that fell. From 
these results the conclusion t() be arrived at is that potatoes planted not less 
than 3in. deep, or more than 5m., give the best results. 

Seed .—Experiments with different kinds of seeds showed that the highest 
yields during the whole period were obtained from large whole, potatoes planted 
1ft. apart in the rows, medium-sized whole potatoes coming next; but when the 
quantity of seed used is deducted, the medium-sized potatoes come first with 
an average of 176bush. per acre, small whole potatoes next with an average of 
172bush., while the large whole potatoes come third from the lowest yield. 
The highest percentage marketable potatoes was obtained from medium- 
sized potatoes cut to two eyes, and the largest from large whole potatoes The 
highest return of marketable potatoes was, hoAvever, obtained fiom small whole 
potatoes planted 1ft. apart in the rows, the average forfive seasons being 152Jbush. 
per acre, while medium whole potatoes came next with an average of 146bush, 
of marketable potatoes per acre. When cut setts were tested it was found that 
much more depends upon the size of the setts rather than upon the comparative 
number of eyes in the sett. The smaller the sett the smaller the yield of large 
potatoes. It was also found that planting the setts immediately after cutting 
was much better than preparing the setts several days beforehand, the results 
being remarkably uniform hi all the tests. Freshly-cut potatoes sprinkled with 
plaster of Paris, and kept several days, gave a much better yield than sette 
treated with lime or left untreated. Setts with one eye cut from the middle 
portion of tho ])otato gave slightly better results than single eye setts from the 
seed end, and better still than from the stem end, but the difference was but 
very little, not more than 3 per cent, between the highest and lowest^ these 
experiments the rows were about 27in. apart. 

Methods of Cultivation ,—In 1896 experiments were tried to find the belt 
distance apart to plant setts. With drills 26f in apart with potatoes 12iii. apart 
in the rows the yield was 184ibush. per acre, the highest average and the 
greatest percentage of marketable potatoes. Plots Imt flat prodiiced on an 
average Obush. per acre more than the plots which were hiQod* 
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INSECT PESTS AND SPRAYING IN VICTORIA. 

By a. B. Robin, Nubiootpa. 

When visiting several of the principal fruit-growing districts near Melbourne 
recently, I was somewhat surprised at the extent to which insect pests of 
numerous varieties have spread ; some of the worst, such as the apple-root borer, 
pear and cherry slug, &c,, being unknown on our side of the border. The ap¬ 
pearance of the orchards presents very striking contrasts, reflecting either the 
care and skill or the reverse of the growers ; but the careful and intelligent 
ones are more or less handicapped in their efforts to combat their minute foes 
by the negligence of others. Many of the gardens in or adjacent to the 
suburbs Avere sold during the land boom for speculative purposes, and being 
neglected ever since have become a constant source of infection. The Vic¬ 
torian Government, however, have recently appointed six inspectors to 
enforce the regulations under the Vegetation Diseases Act, so that there will 
no doubt be a considerable improvement shortly in the condition of the orchards , 
and private gardens. Spraying does not appear to be so general as in South 
Australia, but in many instances it is carried out more efficiently, and at less 
expense. In the treatment of scale insects, especially red scale (Aspidiatus 
coceineus) and mussel scale (Mytilaspis pomorum;, which are veiy prevalent, 
also of peach aphis, the new patent kerosene amalgamator is being used with 
very successful results. This apparatus consists of a brass tube, one end of 
which is screwed on to a tap connected with a Doncaster spray pump, and 
fitted with a wheel valve for regulating the proportion of kerosene. The other 
end is bent round and inserted into a vessel containing kei*oseiie, which may be 
fixed to the side of the pump vat. By this means kerosene and water from the 
vat are pumped up at the same time, and by the action of the plunger become 
thoroughly amalgamated under great air pressure. It can he dehicbed from 
the pump vvhen not required, or may he used in connection vvith other 
mixtures. The kerosene amalgamator has many advantages over kerosene 
emulsion, resin wash, or other insecticides. It is more economical, no time is 
lost in preparing the mixture, the pump cannot get clogged, and whilst its 
insect-destroying power is greater, it is quite harmless to vegetation. It is 
stated that even the eggs of insects can be destroyed by using a proportion of 
one part kerosene to ten of water, but it is only safe to use this strength during 
winter on deciduous trees. The kerosene attachment was inA^cnted and patented 
by Mr. Sydney Williams, of Doncaster; the price is 30s. in Melbourne. The 
Doncaster spray-pumps appear to he very popular amongst Victorian growers, 
and are also coming into favor in New South Wales and Tasmania I was 
afforded an opportunity of seeing them tried with the kerosene attachment by 
the manufacturer, and noticed many improvements on the old style. These 
pumps are made of three sizes—l |in., 2in., and double-acting 2m., the latter 
being mounted on an SOgail. vat, and provided with two quintuple nozzles. 
Being made of gun metal they are strong and durable, and having a large air- 
chamber throw out a powerful and continuous spray. At the same time they 
can be worked easily by a hoy. For the handle a long balance lever is used, 
weighted at one end. The spray directors consist of long iron tubes, Avith 
valves at the lower end, so that the spray can be turned off instantaneously 
without lowering the nozzle. The pumps are fitted with both jet and motion 
agitators for keeping Bordeaux mixture, Paris green, &c., well stirred. The 
capacity of the largest size is said to be about eight acres of large trees per 
day. The smaller Doncaster bucket-pumps on carriers are well adapted for 
small gardens or hilly country Avhere it is impossible to use a horse and dray. 

The splendid twenty-six acre lemon plantation of Mr. Williams, at Doncaster, 
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twelve miles from Melbourne, affords a good object lesson, showing the efficacy' 
of the kerosene and water treatment. A few years ago the trees were badly 
affected by both re 1 and black scale, and had become unprofitable; but by 
systematic spraying these pests have been eradicated, and the orchard is now 
one of the show places of the colony. 'I he trees are sprayed thoroughly two 
or three times during the season, the cost being estimated by Mr. Williams at 
48. (id. per acre for each spraying. The rest of the orchard, which contains 
about seventy-two acres altogether, is kept in healthy condition, although sur¬ 
rounded by others in which insects and fungi seem to have the upper hand of 
the owners. 

One of the most destructive pests in Victoria is the apple-root borer 
(Leptops hopei). It resembles and is closely related to a beetle (Leptops 
robusta) which is common in South Australian gardens. The latter, 
however,* is practically harmless, as it appears to confim* its attention to 
fallen fruit. The former, on the other hand, has caused the destruction 
of many tliousands of apple and pear trees by boring in their roots. The 
larvae of these beetles can be destroyed to some extent by inserting bisul¬ 
phide of carbon in the soil around the trees, but a very simple and effective 
remedy has lately been discovered. It consists in placing a zinc band around 
the stem of the tree, which prevents the beetles crawling uj) to deposit their 
eggs. They can then be caught in large numbers whilst clustering below the 
hand. The codlin moth is widely distributed as in all the other colonies. 
Several of the largest growers spray their trees with Paris green, and are 
evidently satisfied with the results. In some of the apple-growing districts, 
where the land is not all cleared of scrub, it is certain that these pests are kept 
in cheek by native birds, woodpeckers, and a small brow'ii bird 4vno\vn locally 
as the “ chow-chow,” being paiticularly useful in this respect. In the intoresiK 
of tlio farmer or fruit grower, as wtdl as ol the community in general, it is 
imporlant that the rising generation should Ik» taught to regard insectivorous 
birds as sacred. 

GOOD PEACHES FOR SUCCESSIONAL 
-CROPPING. 

By H. Wicks, Rivebstde Nitrsery, Paykeham. 

It being possible by selection of suitable varieties of peaches to have this 
delicious fruit ripening from early in December till the end of March, I have, 
at the request of the Editor, made the following selection of the best varieties 
for this purpose, mentioning them in their order of ripening. Unless otherwise 
stated, the varieties arc freestone. 

Briggs’ Red May, High’s Early Canada, Alexander’s Early.— 
Medium to large, roundish, highly colored wnth shades of light and dark red, 
ripening from about 10th to 25th December. These arc about the best very 
early varieties we have. Saunders, Waterloo, Amsden’s June, Wilder, ana 
others ripen about the same time, are much like the others, and if equal to them 
• are certainly not better. These very early varieties all have the same fault, 
drop their fruitbuds very badly in some seasons,.and for which no remedy is 
known. 

Early Rivers.— Large, roundish oval, skin delicate cream color, with a 
very beautiful light red cheek, where exposed ; it follows the first early sorts, 
and will pay to groAv if near the market or for home consumption, but not 
otherwise, as it is too .soft for packing, bruising very easily; it sometimes cracks 
at the stone. This variety is often sold as Early Silver. 
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Hale’s Eably,—L arge to very large, roundish, beautifully colored with 
light and dark red, follows Early liivers. This variety also loses its fniitbuds 
in certain seasons. 

Motjktain Rose, Royal George. —Two fn*st-clas8 mid-season peaches, 
both well colored, but in my opinion Mountain Rose is the better, the colors 
being richer, a point in its f£ivor for marketing, and flavor and cropping qualities 
quite equal to Royal George. 

Royal George Cling. —In appearance much like the freestone of same 
name, and ripens at same time. 

Early (Crawford, Foster. —Two first-class yellow-fleshed varieties, 
ripening mid-season ; color, crimson and gold; good bearers; fruit large to 
very large ; good for market, canning, and drying. 

Muir, Elrerta. —These ripen just after the foregoing. Muir is a large 
roundish oval fruit, yellow to the stone, bears well, and is good for market, 
canning, and drying. Klbcrta is a remarkably handsome peach, good quality, 
color, crimson and gold; will be largely planted when better kno>vn. 

Rivers’ Sea Eagle. —Fruit very large, round, cream color with red cheek; 
a very beautiful fruit; ripens early in February ; a very heavy bearer, and 
good market variety. 

Nicot/s Orange Cling. —Large fruit, colored like Crawford, ripens abouf 
7th to 14th February, one of the best clingstone peaches we have. 

Cn INKSK Cling. —Large, almo.st oval, skin cream wdth pinkish cheek. A 
delicious cling of high quality, ripening in Februarj'. 

Lady Palmerstov. —Medium to large, very handsome yellow-fle.shed 
variety of good quality, very highly colored with red, very heavy bearer, and 
good for canning and market. 

C.’oMET.—Scctlling from Salway, which it resembles in shape and color, but 
is rather smaller, and fourteen days earlier. 

Sal WAY'. —Very large, skin yellow with red cheek, ripens fi*oin middle to 
end of March, good market and canning variety. 

Late Reg Itaman Cling. —Large to very large, red, tree strong grower, 
good bearer ; good stewing variety. 

The following varieties will he largely planted when bettor known:— 
Shepley’s Late lied. Silver Medal, Campden Superb, and Brandywine; all 
good market varieties. 

Elberta, Sea Eagle, and Chinese Cling are very .subject to curl-leaf in bad 
seasons. 


Lime, Salt, and Sulphur CoMrouND.—This is used to destroy eggs of 
insects, red spider, and San Jose scale, and should only be applied when there 
are no leaves on the trees. Take new unslacked lime, 401bs.; sulphur, 20lbs.: 
salt, 1511)8. Then slack lOlbs. of the lime and boil with the 20lbs. sulphur 
in 20galls. water for three hours over a brisk fire. Then slack the remaining 
30lbtt. lime, add it to the boiling mixture, put in the salt, and boil for thirty to 
sixty minutes, and add enough water to make uj) to GOgalls. The lOlbs. lime 
amd sulphur should show a deep amber color when boiled long enough. Before 
using, strain through a very fine wire sieve, and whilst spraying, keep the 
mixture well stirred. 

A Silly Scare, —There can be no danger from eating fruit that has been 
sprayed with arsenious compounds as recommended by the Agricultural 
Bureau. Only one part in 7,000 of the spray consists of arsenic, and nothing 
like 10 per cent, of this attaches to the fruit, and nearly every particle of that 
small portion is blown away or washed away during the last mouth or two 
after the latest spraying, before the fruit is ripe enough to gather. 
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SPRAYING TESTS FOR CODLIN MOTH. 

. By Oeobqe QtriNN, Inspkctoe op Pbuit, 

Acting under instructions from the Minister of Agriculture, in September 
last I secured from Mr. A. Quick, Brookside, Marion, control of a block of 
apple and pear trees in his orchard, for the purpose of testing in a practical 
manner the efficacy of arsenical sprays for the destruction of codhn ^moth 
caterpillars. 

The block secured is about 480ft. long by 200ft. wide. The soil of the 
eastern half is poor, consisting of a large percentage of broken sbaly gravel, 
intermingled with a somewhat indifferent loam. The lower and western portion 
is a much better soil, and its position ensures the ground receiving a good 
soaking in winter, w^hen an adjoining watercourse is turned into the orchard. 



I. Pear trees sprayed five times with Paris green. 


The trees were planted about sixteen years ago, and arc of medium size. 
They are planted 20ft. apart on the “ Square ’’ princhde. Grape vines are 
growing in the spaces l>etween the trees of each row. There are 165 apple and 
seventy-four pear trees, comprising eighteen varieties of the former and nine 
varieties of the latter, growing upon the block. 

The extraordinary drought of last summer, following npott several dfy 
winters, had a very destructive effect upon a large portion df the trees in the 
block, and it was only upon those growing in the lower half that had felt the 
influence of the winter irrigation that the fruits reached a high standard of 
excellence. The crop borne upon the trees as a whole was patchy, and below 
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the averagfe in quantity, quality, and size. Some of the trees set their fruits so 
thinly that I had the few fruits gathered, as I did not consider such small 
numbers worth spraying. (See blocks 1 and 2.) 

Owing to a misunderstandmg, the trunks of the trees were not scraped clean 
of all loose dead bark until November 11, when I observed that most of the 
pupae which had developed from the hybernating caterpillars hidden there had 
changed to moths and escaped. 

The soil had received the ordinary winter ploughing, and had afterwards 
l>een harrowed down to a fairly fine tilth in the spring. 

On November 25, several larvae nearly full grown were found in some of the 
fniits. The tree stems were bandaged at once, and these bands were after¬ 
wards removed and examined each week until May 6, when they were finally 
removed, as the fruits had all been gathered a couple of weeks before that date. 
The larvae found in and beneath these bandages were all counted and 
destroyed. A careful note of the number of larvm found at each examination 
and on the trees of each row was recorded. 



2. Apple trees next row to block 1 not sprayed. 


The fallen fruits were carefully collected twice each week from tlie beginning of 
Decernl>er until they were all harvested. A close examination was made of every 
fruit to determine the infested ones. This scrutiny was performed in a very 
convincing rhanner, every doubtful fruit being dissected so that a correct con¬ 
clusion could be formed. It is needless to say that this work occupied much time, 
and was of an exceedingly tedious and trying character during the hot weather. 

The block, as seen by the accompanying rough sketch, was divided up into 
sections, with a view to including as many varieties of apples and pears as 
possible in each section to be treated in a certain manner. As far os the culti¬ 
vation, cleaning stems, bandaging, and gathering the fallen fruits were concerned, 
each section was treated alike. The majority of the sections were spraved with 
either Paris green in limewater or white arsenic dissolved by sodium carbonate 
in limewater, at such times as set out in the table opposite sketch plan. 
The first spraying was given to several Jargonelle pear trees on October 15, 
these were ahead of the other varieties, the petals having all fallen from the 
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blooms by that date, and the calyx leaves of the small fruits were closii^ together* 
rhe first general spraying was begun on October 25, when the petals were shed 
from the majority of the flowers of the trees. These regular sprayinp^s were 
continued at fortnightly intervals afterwards, until the numbers of sjjrayings set 
opposite to each section or row in the adjoining lists had been applied. 

The Paris green used was manufactured by Blundell, Spence, ^ Co,, and to 
secure an even analysis I had fourteen Ub. packets passed through a hair sieve, 
and a sample taken from the bulk. The Government Analyst (Mr. G, A. 
Goyder) declared the sample to contain 43*5 per cent, arsenic and 24*6 per 
cent, copper, being, in his opinion, a compound of reasonable puritv. This 
arsenite was weighed up into 3o7.. packets, one packet l>cing used in each 
SOgall. spiay pump tankful. 

'rhe practice followed in mixing was to place the contents of the packet into 
a basin containing a small quantity of fresh limewater, and mix to the con¬ 
sistency of a very thin paint. The limewater used in spraying was made by 
placing a certain number of pounds of fresh lime into a barrel, slaking it with a 
small volume of water, and when slaked more water was added until the barrel 
conbiincd Igall. of water for each pound of lime. Before using the limewater 
the contents of the barrel were stirred thoroughly, and the liquid strained 
through a piece of bran bagging into a 4gall. bucket. This bucketful of lime- 
water was then poured into the spray-pump tank, and 26galls. of clean water 
added from the tap to complete the SOgalls. of wash. Into tliis the 3ox. of 
liquefied Paris green was poured, and as the contents were kept in a state of 
constant agitation by the automatic stirring apparatus attached to the pump, 
the wash was ready for applying. A fresh packet of Paris green was liquefied 
as described above, and allowed to remain in 4galls. of limewater until the 
former tankful was sprayed. This precaution was taken to ensure a more j)crfect 
neutralisation of any acid qualities than could 1)0 obtained by at once placing 
the Paris green into the larger and more dilute limewater mixture in the tank. 

The arsenite of soda was made in the manner suggesttid by Professor Kedzic, 
of Michigan Experimental Station, U.S.A. One pound of white arsenic and 
2lbs. sodium carbonate (S. crystals) were placed in Igall. of water and boiled 
until tbe whole contents went into solution. I'his solution, which is almost 
colorless, was used at the rate of three-quarters of a pint to each dOgalls. ot 
limewater; 8galls. of strong milk of lime being added to 22gall8. of clean 
water; the solution of arsenic being in each instance poured into the strong lime- 
water (Sgalls.) at least half an hour before being diluted further in the tank for 
sprajdng. If tbe contents of these two spraying compounds, used in the pro¬ 
portions given herein, be studied, and allowance for losses of arsenic in the 
process of manufacture of the arsenite of soda be considered, it will be seen that 
the percentages of poison contained in each gallon of spray wash are about equal. 

These compounds were sprayed upon the trees during both cool and hot 
sunny weather—on several occasions the temperature being over 100® F. in the 
sliade—without the slightest injury to the foliage (see block 3). The trees 
were sprayed thoroughly, special care being taken to envelop the fruits in 
the misty spray. The pump used was of local manufacture, and, although it 
had been in use for three seasons, not five minutes’ delay was caused by any 
failure of the implement during eleven days’ hard spraying. It was carried 
between tbe rows on a light spring dray, one man driving the horse and work¬ 
ing the pump, while two men, each with a double cyclone nozzle attached to 
3()ft. of iin. indiarubber hose, sprayed a row on their respective sides of the 
vehicle. It must, however, be understood, when calculating the time occupied, 
that the second hose was only in use about half of the time. 

There can be little doubt that the severity of the season has militated against 
the absolute character of the results obtained. The prolonged drought left the 
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trees on the upper portion of this block in such straits for want of moisture that 
the fruits on many of the trees, both in sprayed and unsprayed sections alike, 
reached only one-third or half their normal sizes, the foliage also being very 
poor (sec blocks 1 and 2). The result of this was that very much of the fruit 
became quite unfit for market purposes, which in every-day use would lessen 
the returns to be set off against the expenditure. It is a*so argued that the 
pulp of small • stunted fruits is not of a consistency suitable for the rapid 
development of the larvee of codlin moth, and, again, there is a general opinion 
among fruitgrowers that the extremely high temperatures whiph ranged 
during December, 1897, and January and February of this year on the plains 
around Adelaide have exercised a very repressive effect upon the usually 
numerous and most destructive second brood of this insect. VVhatever force 
there may be in the latter contention, a glance at the tabulated results obtained 
in rows 9 and 10 (each of which contains exactly the same varieties and number 
of trees of those varieties) will show that the spraying of the former row with 



3. Cleopatra apple trees, western end of block, sprayed seven times with Paris green. 


Paris green five times had a saving effect to the extent of Ifi j>er cent, more of 
the fruit than on row 10, where bandages alone had been used. 

The difference between the pei'centages of sound fruit upon the trees in rows 
11 and 12—the former only bandaged and the latter treated with Paris gi een 
four times—shows results in favor of the sprayed trees to the extent of 48 per 
cent, more sound fruit. 

The high percentages of infested fruits borne upon rows 21 and 22, which 
were left unsjirayed, as compared with the rows treated on either side of them, 
show that fruits of the most stunted size and quality in the block were freely 
attacked by the larvse when left untreated. 

It will be noted that the percentage of infested fruits is higher upon those 
rows immediately adjoining the unspmyed rows, also that in those western rows 
nearest—divided by a path only—to the old orchard, containing many old and 
badiy-infested trees, the ravages of the pest were most severe. It would seem 
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that the unsprayed rows had exercised a baneful influence ixpon the adjoining 
rows that were treated, and it would be interesting to know^if it were possible 
—to what extent the sprayed sections exercised an influence for the saving of 
fruit upon the unsprayed tows. 

The discrepancy existing between the total number of the larvse caught Sn 
the bandages, viz., 2,738, and the total number of infested fruits, 12,891, is an 
interesting cause for investigation ; but it may be partly explained by the fact 
that the frequent collection of the fruits caused great numbers of the larvae to 
be destroyed ere they escaped from the fruits. This I know to be a fact, as the 
regular dissections of the fruits frequently revealed the presence of«the cater 
pillars within them. Again, the rows of old vines between the trees no doubt 
afforded refuge for vast numbers. No natural insect enemies could be found 
attacking the caterpillars, but a great many “ sugar ” ants were constantly 
crawling upon the trees, but in no instance were they observed attacking the 
uninjured larvae of their own accord. 

The comparative values of Paris green and arsenite of soda for destroying 
codlin moth larvae, as far as these experiments show, seem very oven; but 
320galls. of wash of the former costs 4s., against Is. Gd for the same quantity 
of the soda compound. This is an important side for the large grower to 
consider. 

In the matter of the application of these sprays, microscopic examination of 
the sprayed fruits as soon as the Paris green liquid has dried shows clearly that 







4. Cleopatra ^ple tree from row (block 3) sprayed seven times with Paris green. 
Photograph taken on March 5, showing crop of fruit. 
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the common practice of drenching the trees, as is done when using insecticides 
that kill by contact, is a gross mistoke, for the heavy copjier compound runs 
into globules and drops from the lowest point of the fruits to the ground, and 
the granules of Pans green can only be detected where these globules have 
congealed and dried.^ 

If a rapid-misting spray be used, and care taken to wet the fruits over with 
fine particles only, turning away the noiszles ore the liquid is thrown on in 
suflBciont quantities to cause it to run together and drip from the fruits, 
examination shows that almost every minute misty particle has held its grain 
of Paris green until it evaporated, leaving the poison finely distributed over the 
surface of the fruit. This method also possesses the advantages of saving both 
time and wash to the extent of one-half. 

The soda compound being in almost complete solution, may be sprayed on to 
a drenching point, though this is an unnecessary waste of time and material, 
as every atom of the liquid is poisoned, which, when the moisture evaporates, 
is left upon the surface reached by the spray. 

The weather experienced during the continuance of these tests was highly 
favorable to spraying. Winds were light, and rain almost entirely absent. 

Samples of the latest fruits gathered in April, specially selected as showing 
strong traces of the wash u])on them, were submitted to the Government 
Analyst with the request that he would inform me w'hat quantity of such fruit 
could be eaten by a human being without fatal effects. The analy^ses resulted 
in the Analyst giving me the assurance that, although traces of arsenic were 
found after very careful tests, the quantities found were so minute that no 
injury would accrue if such fruits were used exclusively for food*. 

It may interest students of the habits of codlin moth to know that, although 
in the weekly examinations of the bandages occasional pupaj were found, in no 
ca«e were pupae cases from which moths had emerged found. 

The Cost of the Experiments. 

I’he estimated cost of these teste was £25. The following shows the actual 


expenditure:— 

£ 6. d. 

To graying—Two men 11 days, 1 man ^ day, at Ss. per day ........ 0 0 0 

Hire of home, cart, and epray pump, 11J days at Bs. 6d. jier day.... 4 17 0 

Cost of spraying materials... 1 5 7-J 

Ci»st of spray ng and bandaging appliances, &c. 3 7 11 

Ccdlecting infested and fallen fruits and examining bandages —One 

bid 66 half-days, at Is. 9d. per day. 2 17 9 

Analyses of Tans green and sprayed fruits. .. 1 7 0 


Total... £22 15 9^ 


There is no doubt this is a very high expenditure for the treatment of a little 
over two acres of orchard; but it must be borne in mind that I had to [)ay 8s. 
per day for eight hours' labor, which Mr. Quick assures me is just double the 
amount it would cost him for capable young men, who are paid 58. per day for 
ten hours’ work. The cost of keeping a horse, and the wear and tear of a cart 
and spray pump, would not reach 8s. fid. per day. The sum set down for 
appliances refers to the purchase of barrels, spraying hose and nozzles, 
bandages, &c., all of which last for several years, and are not a fair charge on 
one season's work; and, finally, it may be noted that the results appear very 
little better from ike rows sprayed seven times than from those rows which 
received five treatments of the same wash. This points to a possible reduction 
in the cost. 

Finally, I desire to thank Mr. Quick foV placing the trees at my disposal, 
and to Mr. Summers, of the Central Agricultural Bureau, for assistance so 
intelligently rendered to me at a very busy time. 
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iSpraifing Tests for Codlin Moth,—Mouffh Sketch of ^joperimntal Phi, 


Path separating plot on west side from garden containing numbers of 
old infested apple and pear trees. 


2 Loid Suf&eld, 6 Dumelow,* 1 Bartlett pear,* 2 Cleopatra.. . 
2 Lord SuflSeld, 3 Quan’endon,* 3 Dumelow,* 3 Five Crown*. 
2 JjOrd Suffield, 2 Scarlet, 7 Cleopatra .. 
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10 Cleopatra, 1 Bartlett pear* 

11 CltJOpatra . 


No. of 
Row. 


6 Ribston, 1 Pear, 4 Clou Morceau peoi* . 

6 Ribston, I Pear, 2 Clou Morceau pear . . e 


4 Unknown,* 1 Bartlett,* 1 Mobbs, I Jargonelle pear, 4 Vicar pear 

3 Cleopatra, 1 Mobbs, 1 Bartlett,* I Jurgunelle pear, 4 Vicar jwar .. 

3 Ribston, 2 Bartlett pear,* I Mobbs, 1 Jargonelle, 4 Bartlett poar . 

2 Ribston, 1 Aslrauban, 1 Bartlett pear,* I Mobbs, 1 Jargonelle poar, 
4 Bartlett peai- 


Unknown pofir 

3 Carolina, 3 Cleopatra, 1 Pear,* 2 W. Nelis pear, 2 Josejihine pear 

2 Carolina, 1 .Astrachan, 3 Cleopatra, 2 Pears, 1 Jargonelle, I W. 
Nells, 1 Josephine pear 

0 Late Kitchen pears, 6 Apricots . 

Mixed gai'den— Apricots and vines... 
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Plot is, approximately, 480ft. long by 200ft. wide. 



Joi^phine de Molines. 
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Spraymg TetU for Codlin Moth.^ Statemnt of Resuits. 


No. Oi 
Row. 

How Treated. 

Number 
of Fruits 
Gathered. 

Number 

Infested. 

Number 

CIcNin. 

Per cent, 
of Fruit 
Infected, 

l.arvap 
Found in 
Bandageh. 

‘ 

7 times with l^aris green .. 

2,345 

663 

1 

1,682 

29 

154 

2 

7 times with Paris green . 

1,G0G 

430 

1,176 1 

27 

153 

3 

7 times with Paris green. 

2,596 

637 

2,578 , 

17 

107 

4 

7 times with Paris green . 

4,259 

597 

3,662 

14 

119 

5 

7 timos with Paris green . 

3,117 

358 

2,759 

n 

112 

0 

7 times with Paris green . 

2,570 

324 

2,240 

13 

131 

7 

7 times with Paris green . 

1,932 

215 

1,717 

11 

92 

8 

5 fimes with Paris green. 

1,648 

217 

1,431 

13 

115 

9 

5 times with Paris green. 

2,252 

486 

1,706 

22 

113 

10 

Not sprayed ... 

3,641 

1,366 

2,285 

38 

101 

i 

U 

Not sprayed . 

3,022 

1,765 

1,267 

69 

190 

12 

4 timos with Paris green. 

3,828 

694 

3,234 

1 

16 

1 153 

13 

5 times with Paris green. 

8,209 

340 

I 7,869 

4 

‘ 128 

14 

4 times with arsenito .8odji . 

5,678 

342 

, 6,336 i 

(> 

1 ’17 

1 

15 

5 times with arseiiite soda . 

1,502 

127 

i 1,375 

9 

i 

32 

10 

, 5 times y> ith Paris green .. 

‘ 5,148 

149 

' 4,999 , 

3 

1 63 

17 

1 times with l*iiri8 green . 

3,948 

205 

i a,743 

i 5 

1 79 

l« 

, 6 limits wilh Paris green . 

1 5,528 

258 

1 5,270 

i 

' 5 

87 

19 

, 5 timos with arsenite soda 

' 7 ,no 

199 

j 7,011 

I 

i 

20 

1 5 times with arsenile soda . 

6,687 

460 

i 6,228 

1 7 

1 . 71 

21 

1 Not sprayed . 

i 

4,682 

1,683 

: 2,999 

1 36 

181 

22 

^ Not sprayed . 

2,256 

, 948 

1 1,308 

i 

42 

98 

) 

23 

’ 6 times with Ptuis green ... 

1 2,116 

167 

1,949 

8 

; «7 

24 

6 times with Paris green. 

3,634 

' 234 

1 

3,400 

7 

1 

25 

6 times with Paris gi eeii .. 

3,454 

; 238 

3,216 

7 

! 83 

1 


SuMMAiitY or Amove. 


Seventeen rows sprayed with Paris green bore 58,719 fruits, of whk*h 6,012 wore infested, 
and 52,707 clean. Percentage of infested fruit, 10*3. 

Four rows sprayed with arsenile of soda boro 21,077 fruits, 1,127 of which wore infested, 
and 19,950 clean. Percentage infested, 5*3. 

Four rows not sprayed bore 13,601 fniits, of which 6,752 wore infested, and 7,849 clean. 
Percentage of infested fruit, 42*3. 

Total number caterpillarB caught in bandages, 2,738. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR JUNE 

By GEOBOifi Quinn, Ikspecxor of Fruit. 

Good soaking rains and mild sunny days have alternated over the greater 
j)art of our orchard lands in this colony during the last month. The ground is 
in a suitable condition for working now, and no time should be lost in throwing 
it open by ploughing deeply, so that the soil may absorb every drop of moisture. 
If the subsoil be fairly well drained, or an effective system of artificial drains 
be used, no fear need be entertained of any ordinarily situated orchard in this 
province receiving too much moisture. 

1 desire to again draw attention to the arguments used in last month’s notes 
in favor of deep early winter cultivation. 

Pruning deciduous trees wdll be in full swing during June, and in those 
orchards where the trees have made little growth during the past season hard 
pruning is the only remedy that suggests itself to cause the trees to make a 
strong fresh start. I know this will not meet the approval of many growers, 
but we cannot get away from the fact that when the viUility of a tree is reduced 
to a low ebb strong growth is impossible from a vast number of buds, so 
that if we reduce the number of buds within reason the strength of the shoots 
coming from the fewer buds must be greater. Growers of vines will see my 
somewhat badly expressed idea, by knowing that in tb<?ir practices weakly vines 
or shoots are cut back more, and a lesser number of buds left than on strong 
vines or shoots. 

Plums and apneots will be the sorts pruned first, and I would suggest to 
growers of the former not to be afraid to cut young trees severely. The plum 
tree wilt force out spur growths along a greater length of a vertical shoot than 
probably any other fruit tree. The result of this will be that if the young trees 
are not pruned heavily during the first three or four years, the abundance of 
fruit produced on these spurs will be out of proportion to tlie strength of the 
shoots carrying the fruit spurs, and all sorts of ])roj)ping devices will be required 
to prevent the splitting away of limbs. Under ordinary conditions the plum 
tree requires to be pruned less and less each year when the tree has been stoutly 
framed. Most varieties have habits of growth peculiar to themselve§, and 
these must be studied in shaping the young trees, as those with sprawling habits 
should be encouraged to go up straight. The Golden Drop may be instanced 
as illustrating this section. 

The French prune takes almost the symmetry of the Cypress, and this should 
not be interfered with, while the American cherry plum will grow to an 
enormous height if not spread out artificially by pruning. 

Apricots as a rule receive hard pruning, and this season particularly they 
will require it. The .successful and consistent cropping of apricot trees 
depends largely on the skill of the pruner, who should aim at keeping this 
point in mind, that uj)on the growth made from the effects of his pruning this 
season will depend the quantity and location of the fruit crop of the following 
year. Someone may say this is indefinite, but when writing on a subject in a 
general way one cannot state how much to cut off or what lengths to leave on. 
The pruner should note the growths of his trees, and he will see then almost 
exactly how much of the previous year’s growth can bo left on, so that pretty 
well dl the buds are forced into active growth, either as leading shoots— 
generally three with the apricot—or as fruit-bearing spurs* 

Notv is a good time to apply coarse slowly dissolving manures, such as bone- 
dust or slaughter-house refuse, for reasons advanced last month. 

The orange harvest is just on us, and the shortage in the crop will soon make 
itself felt. It is really astonishing how the citrus trees have recovered them* 
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selves from the severe effects of tbe climate upon them earlier in the year. The 
growers will not require to look to outside or European markets to secure fair 
prices this year. The red scale does not seem to have spread on to the fruits so 
badly during the past summer, the high dry temperatures, no doubt, having 
hud a repressive effect upon the young tender larv®. 

During the last few seasons I have made constant inquiries, and noted the 
times at which most orchardists have applied Bordeaux mixture to fruit trees 
for the repression of apricot shotholc, peach curl blister, and apple and pear 
scabs (Fusiccladiums), and find that there is great unanimity among them that 
very little is gained by early winter spraying—that is immediately after 
pruning—but that uniformly good results have followed strong applications 
just as the buds are bui-sting in early spring. 

All bandages should be removed from the stems of trees that have borne 
fruits infested by the larvae of codlin moth. The bands should be burnt or 
disinfected in sulphur fumes in a close box, or dipped in boiling water. 

If any loose, dead bark is upon the stems or limbs of such trees it should be 
scraped off and burnt, and great care should be taken in scraping out crevices 
on those parts of the stems that have been covered by the bandages; all 
broken rough ends or knotholes should be cut away cleanly or scraped out to 
destroy hybernating caterpillars. 

The stems of plum trees should be carefully examined for boring caterpillars 
before they do much injury or penetrate into the woody portion of the limbs. 
Owners of old broken .stemmed apple or pear trees will do well to grub them 
out, and after applying some good manure to the soil young trees could be 
planted; but it is not courting success to replant in exactly the same holes, 
rather choose midway between the positions of the old trees. For notes on 
planting and sorts to plant, 1 w'ould refer readers to last month’s journal. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR JUNE. 

By George Quinn. 

The weather during the past month has been favorable to the healthy growth 
of most vegetable crops, and good results are showing from past operations in 
most gardens. 

The sowing and tran8})lanting of cabbage, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, 
kohlrabi, leek, onion, and lettuce should be continued during this month. 

Bulbs of garlic and shallots should still be put in. 

Sowings in drills of carrot, parsnip, onion, Swede turnip, ordinary turnip, 
red and silver beet, and broad beans should be made. In sowing these it is a 
good plan to drop the seeds thickly in the drills, when the first planting is made 
from a new or untried packet of seeds: if they germinate freely the later 
sowings should be made much thinner, as a high percentage may be confidently 
expected during the same season from the remainder. This observation, if put 
into practice, will save seeds and time in thinning out. Onions, silver and red 
beets may be sown in this manner, and the plants afterwards thinned out to 
about 6in. apart in the rows. Those removed in thinning can be replanted. 

Before sowing peas or beans it is a good plan to pour bot water over the seeds 
to soften the hard coverings and thus hasted germination. This practice also 
helps to detect the “ floaters or useless seeds, so that they may be discarded, 
and thus avoid Wank spaces in the rows. Small plots of cress, radish, and 
parsley should be sown. The two former vegetables should be kept in constant 
readiness by fortnightly sowings. 

0 
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Sowings of peas may be made, but in most places the soil is now so wet and 
cold that those sown in July will overtake any sown now. The sugar or edible 
podded kinds are worth growing. They are a winter substitute for the French 
beans, and must be gathered when the pods snap m do the beans when in good 
condition for using. 

Celery plants require to be carefully banked up from time to time so that the 
stems may be properly blanched. Liquid manure is a good help to celeiy just 
now. Sea kale should be sown in drills 1ft. apart, and when the plants are 
well up thinned out to Sin. in the rows. 

Prickly spinach may be sown yet with hojies of success before the hut 
weather arrives These seeds should be sown in di'ills and thinned out to 9in. 
apart. The leaves should be plucked first %vhen about the size of a large 
spoon, and from thence onward a few plants will yield occasional pickings 
throughout the winter and spring. 

The preparation and the planting of asparagus beds should be undertaken 
now. Instead of being a costly vegetable, only found on the tables of the rich, 
it should be grown by every cottager who has a small vegetable garden. 

The ground must be trenched about 2ft. in depth, and about 3in. or 4in. of 
fine, rich, old, wxll-decomposed stable or cow manure worked into the bottom. 
The beds should not be trodden upon unnecessarily, and therefore about 6ft. is 
a sufficient width to make them. In this two rows should be planted in such 
a manner that they are 30in. apart, and equal distances from the sides of tiu* 
bed. The plants should be one-year old seedlings of thiifty habit. I'hey are 
planted 18in. apart in the row's, the crowns being placed 3in. or 4in. below the 
surface. The surface of the ground should then be top dressed with a naxture 
of well-rotted manure, to which a few pounds of salt have been added. 
stemn should be cut aicay the Jirst year. Old asparagus beds should be cleared 
of the old yellow stems and receive a dressing of manure and salt, as described 
abo^^e, mmg about -Jib. of salt to the square yard, which is about 4ouhle the 
quantity recommended for young plantations. 

The soil for rhubarb beds may be prepared as suggested for asparagus, 
omitting the salt drtissings. The plants should have a space of about 2ft. 6in. 
every way to grow in. 

In sowing most seeds a light dressing of a quickly dissolving manure, such 
as superphosphate—particularly for the turnips—sown wdth the seeds mves the 
young juants a wonderfully strong start. The use of manures of this class 
cannot be valued too highly for top-dressing vegetable crops when in active 
growth. This fact is largely appreciated by many of our most successful 
vegetable growers in this colony who have recognised tlie saving in labor and 
time as compared with dressings of barnyard or liquid manures, 


THE VINEYARD. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOR JUNE. 

Written for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry** 

By Akthttb J. Pekkins, Qovebkmekt Viticulttjbist. 

June should be a busy month in the vineyard. Pruning should be jiushed 
forward as rapidly as possible, in order to make way for the ploughs. The 
first winter ploughing of a vineyard should take place in June, It should be 
given on a good deep furrow 6in. to 8in.. heaping up the soil in the middle of 
the rows, and leaving the furrows alongside the vines. Tlie soil should not be 
harrowed down or scarified, but left in rough condition until the following 
spring, when it will crumble down of itself at the second ploughing. 
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Those who liave rooted vines to plant should start the work in June, unless 
the soil and district be too wet and cold. Early planting is generally to be 
recommended for dry countries. 

I am of opinion tliat manures had better be spread during the course of 
June, and ploughed in with the first ploughing. If this is not found possible 
spread them on the rough soil, and harrow as early as possible. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W. Haudford & Company report;— May 3let, 1898. 

The x>rospeetR of the season coiilinuo favorable, and although the rainfall during May was 
not so copious as that in April, we have still our two usually wettest mouths ahead, with the 
soil fairly moist in many districts. Unfortunately these remarks do not apply to our northern 
agricultural areas, whore hut little rain has fallen this year, and present conditions are causing 
fanners considerable anxiety, Beyond the areas refen'ed Uj, iii our far northern pastoral country, 
the season is exceptionally good, in fact one of the best they have had in some places since the 
country M'as taken up. If early rains had occurred throughout the agricultural portions, there ^ 
would undoubtedly have been a considerable extension put under wheat cultivation, but the 
lateness of the season will in many jiaits prevent this. In the soulhem, central, lower and 
middle north districts feed has come on nicely, and is fairly abundant, so that stock show 
considerable improvement. 

Dulncss expresses the present condition of business throughout the colony, country trade 
being from hand to mouth. 

The excitement in the grain market of the northern hemisphere, sending the price of wheat 
up U8 high as 538. x>er quarter for European shipments had the effect of firmly establishing the 
previous nominal quotation of bs. per bushel here, several good-sized jiarcels changing hands 
amongst dealers at that price. The leaclion in London, however, down to 43s. 6ii., with the 
difficulties at jiresent being experienced in obtaining reasonable freights from the colonies has 
again caused values to ease 2d. to 3d. per bushel in the Adelaide market, and even present 
quotations could not be realized by exportation to Europe. Our small expoitable suridus, 
however, will find outlet in some direction or other l^efore next harvest, and values, unless a 
collapse otours outside, are not likely to be much affected for the next few months. Flour, m 
sympathy with advance in wheat also improved Business in forage lines is dull; bran has 
falhm away about Id.,pollard, however, continuing scarce at previous rates ; chaff quiet; oats 
and barley having but little interchange. The comparatively small stock of potatoes held for 
time of year is evidently under better control; after falling away about 30s. per ton the price 
has again advanced, partly, no doubt under the influence of firming intercolonial rates. The 
bulk of supplies in this line also will have to be imxiorted until our new crop comes in. A 
steady, if slight, improvement in value has marked the month’s business in onions. 

The setting in of colder weather is doubtless partly responsible for the check in increase 
of the supplies of butter, but m o fear that the most important factor is only now beginning 
to be felt (namely, the very heavy losses amongst dairy herds during the past t^vo and a half 
years’ drought), and it will probably lake a year or tw'o to restore the colony’s dairy interest 
to the position it had attained in 1895, A considerable though decreasing portion of the 
requirements of the colony is still being imported, but only from hand to mouth, as buyers 
fear a sudden incroase in quantities fruiu the country, of which, from foregoing remarks, our 
readers wiU learn we have very grave doubts. The price here has been somew^hat erratic, at 
times falling below equivalent importing values, and at odd sales iii scarce maikets exceeding such 
limits. At the moment the marW is high, but recoding. The demand for eggs has been con¬ 
siderably heavier than supplies, although prices have not attained the extreme figures ruling at 
this time last year, no doubt on account of Melbourne and Sydney sending increased quantities 
to West Australia; a further advance, however, seems now imminent. Honey is again 
experiencing improved trade without any quotable alteration in value, beeswax finding ready 
safe; almonds brisk. Stocks of cheese are very much attenuated, and imported, in small 

r intities, is finding sale on this market; but consumption as usual during the winter time 
ws a considerable decrease. Bacon further eased during the mouth; with the raw material, 
however, very scarce—^tho necessity having arisen for importations of pigs—this line has a 
firming tendency at the moment. 

In poultry a good month’s business has been put through for all suitable table sorts, small 
and thin birds o^y being neglected. With the setting in of winter conditions, carcass meat, 
specially pork, is cotning forwaifi in increasing quantities, and realising piices very satis¬ 
factory to consignors* 
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Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat.—At Port Adelaide, 4s. 8d. to 48. lOd. per bushel 601bs, 

Flour.—£12 per ton 2,0001b8. 

Bran.—lid. to lljd.; pollard. Is. 2d. per bushel of 201bs, 

Oats.—Local Algerian and dun, 2s. 3d. to 28. (id.; stout white feed, 3s. to 38. 6d.: New 
Zealand (nominal), Ss. 9d. per bushel of 401b8. 

Barlej. ~ Malting, 48. to os.; feeding sorts-, 38. 2d. to 3s- 6d. per, bushel of dOlbs. 

Malt.—Local, Ss. 6d. to 9s. 6d. per bushel of 401b8. 

Chaff.—£3 10s. to £3 17s. 6d per ton of 2,2401bs., dumped, f.o.b. Pori Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Mount Gambiers, £7 15s. to £B; Tasmanians, £8 to £8 5s. per 2,240lb8. 
Onions.— £7 10s. to £7 16s per 2,240lb6. 

Butter.—Creamery and factory prints, Is. 8d. to Is. 94d.; dairy and eollectoi*s' lines, Is, 2d. 
to Is. 5d. 

Cheese.—S.A. Factory, large to loaf, 8d. to 9d. per lb. 

Bacon.—Factory cured sides, 8fd. to 8{d. ; farm lots, 7d. to 8d. per lb. 

Hams.—S.A. Factory, 8d. to 9jd. per lb. 

Eggs.—Loose, Is. 6^d.; in casKs, f.o.b., Is. 8d. per doz. 

Lard.—In bladders, 7d.; tins, 6d. per lb. 

Honey.—3|d. for best extracted, in 60-lb. tins; beeswax. Is. 2d. |)er lb. 

Almonds.—Soft shell, 3jd.; kernels, 8d. per ik 
Gum.—Best clear wattle, 2d. per lb. 

Poultry. — Good table i-oosters, Is. Gd. to Is. lid ; plump hens, Is. 2d. to Is. 5d.; poor 
birds, lOd. to Is.; ducks, in prime condition, 28. Gd. to 28. 9d.; geese, 3s. Gd.; pigeons, 5d. 
to 6d.; turkeys, 5d. to 6}d. per lb., live weight. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

Amyton.— We have bad a good deal of boisterous weather lately, but very little rain. Some 
wheat, grass, and herlmge have germinated, but unless more rain falls soon the light falls we 
have had will have a disastrous effect on the prospects of the coming crop and pasture. 
Rainfall for May to 23rd, 0*470in. 

Arthurton. —After a week of very cold weather we had a splendid full of ruin, registering 
over 4in. Seeding is being pushed on with all speed, farmers putting in as much as possible 
in anticipation of a good season. 

Ashbourne.— The season has been vei^ bad till lately, but splendid rains of late and genial 
weather have improved matters. Stock are improving, and the supply of milk is steadily 
increasing. Seeding is being pushed on, the land being in good order. 

Balakl vva. —Dry cold weather put a check on vegetation early in the month, the grass 
beginning to turn yellow and seeding being almost at a standstill. A splendid fall of rain, 
over 2in., on the 16th and 17tb, completely altered affairs, and seeding is being pushed on. 
The grass has improved, and early wheat is showing nice green. Manured crops are coming 
<Hi splendidly. The lambing should be good. The outlook for the season is favorable. 

Bo-whill. —The last month has been most favomble for seeding operations. Barly frosts 
have checked the growth of the wheat and grass; until warm weather sets in it will not make 
much headway. Hay is getting scarce; at the end of xiloughing there wUl be scijrcely any 
left in the district. 

Carrieton. —Rain is very badly needed, and farmers are getting anxious. It is almost too 
late to expect any gi-een feed until spring. Seeding is finished, except in a few instances. 
Feed is very scarce, and farmers are rt^moving their stock. 

Elbow Hii.l (Franklin Harbor).—The weather has been very seasonable for seeding 
operations, showers and sunshine alternating. All early sown wheat is well above ground, 
but owing to partial character of the rain, at Cleve, about twelve miles distant, it is very dry. 
Feed is scarce, and a good general fall of rain is now needed. 

Gawlbr River. —The dry weather early in the month somewhat hindered seeding, but 
splendid rains have since fallen, and farmers are hastening to finish seeding. Drilling and 
manuring are becoming general. Feed has made a fresh start, and the cows ore yimding 
more milk. Cattle and sheep are doing well, and will soon be in good condition agein. 

Gumekacha. —The sowing of wheat and oats is nearly finished. The season has been 
exceedingly favorable, and the land in first-class order. About 76 per cent, of the seed has 
been drilled in with various manures. A large area is usually 80 wn with peas during this and 
two following months; the drill and suitaolo manures Mdll be used extensively; grass is 
plentiful, the season being most favorable to its growth. Stock are in good condition 
comparet^ last y^. The milk supply has not decreased to same extent as in two {meeedxng 
years* Heavy nun caused some damage to cultivated land. About 6in. for moa^ lb 
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iNXBEMAK.^The weather during Ma^ has been most seasonable for this district. As near 
as I can tell bjr reports, we have had a little over 2in, of rain, which, with the April rains, has 
made everything look very green. All the wheat sown early in month is looli^g well, and 
farmers generally are in good heart and pushing on the seeiling with all possible speed. The 
area sown will probably he largo. 

Kapunda.—F eed for stoc:k is not as plentiful now as it was three weeks ago; the weather 
during that time has been too frosty and cold, but we have since had good rains, and grass has 
made another starl to grow. Kamfall for April was 3’4l0in. The greater portion of the 
seeding is over, and seed-drills are coining more into use. I do not remember ever having 
better weather for putting in the crops. 

Lyniioor. —Splendid rain again this month, over 2in.; will put the farmers in gooi heart. 
Ihe advantages of the seed-drill are becoming recognised in this district, several farmers having 
invested in them. Seeding is well forward. 

Maiti^and.— Again a splendid raiu, about 3in., in Maitland and Kilkerran, making about 
6in. in the last six weeks. The land has got a good soaking, and the feed, which has been 
rather backw’^ard owing to the frosty nights, is now growing fast. ^Hie wheat now up is 
looking well, and all farmers are busy finishing off tilling operations. 

Millicent. —Farmers are all busy ploughing and sowing; large area being put in with 
drill and fertilisers. The weather, with the exception of two or Ihrefe light fi'osts, has been 
all that could bo desired. Peed is growing nicely. Rain for April, 2'9l0in.; for May up to 
date, l*490in. 

Mindaton. —The prosnects are very’' promising, the April rains being about the best recorded 
for nearly eight years. Farmers appear to have learnwi some lessons, one being not to be in 
too niueh of a hurry to put their seed in before the laud is in proper condition. Sowing is 
being pushed on, some of the? orop.s being up and looking well. Ilorses in g(X)d condition. 
Feed on stubble land manured with phosphato.s last year is growing very fast. Sheep are 
‘« are,e. Very few' farmers but have drilled in their seed. 

Mount Compass. — Good rains again, hut several sharp frosts early in the month did some 
damage. Ibunfall for April, 4*34510., and over 2in. since. Ploughing is general. Stock 
are falling off in condition. 

Moxtnt Gamrikr. —Light rains only experienced during month. Grass somewhat checked 
by frost, but imiking good headway. In this respect the season is all that could be desired. 
Lambing favomble so far, and promises of a good sbeep season. Impaction still prevalent in 
some herds of cattle, owing to too dry fe(?ding. Idee in sheep again showing. 

Mount Remarkahle.—A bsence of rain and occurrence of frost caused the herbage to turn 
quite y(‘Uow. Gn the 14th steady min .set in, about 0*750in. being recorded. "Wheat crops 
are backward. 

Murray Bridgb.— We have again been favored with fine rain, making the land most 
favorable for ploughing. 'Inhere is every promise of good early feed, a good picking on stubble 
land, especially where fertilisers w'ere applied last season. Stock in good demand, sheep 
especdally being scarce and dear. 

Mylor.— About Sill, of rain re<*ordod sinc^ previous report, but in early part of month 
cut many oi-ops of potatoes. Green feed looking well. 

Pbtehhruro.— The outlook is far from encouramng. About ^in. of rain early last month 
brought up some of the early crops and started tne grass in favored localities, but the dry 
w^eather and cold wdnds have nullifi^ any good done; the green tinge has almost gone from the 
wheat fields. Only a Jin. fell on the 14 th and 15th May, reinving vegetation somewhat, but a 
thorough soaking is anxiously looked for. Seeding is finished ; feed and W'ater scarce. 

Port Elliot.—W e have had very favorable weather since the season changed on April 2ud, 
but farmers find the groimd too hard to plough properly. Daring April 2‘950in. of rain fell, 
being more than for the preceding six months. For this month to date 2*145in. have fallen, 
and as there has been an absence of frost bo far, feed has had a good start. 

Qdorm«—P rospects are anything but encouraging, the total rainfall for four months being 
only l*500in. Tnere is no chance of getting rid of the weeds, and if there should be any crop 
it will be dirty. Seeding operations are nearly finished. Feed is very scarce. Eainfall for 
May, 0*760in. will improve things a little, but a good soaking is urgently needed. 

Eivbrton. - A large area has been put under crop, most of it being drilled in with 
fertilisers. A steady soaking rain of over 4in. has fallen, giving the subsou a good soaking. 
A large area of land has been fallowed for next season’s crop. 

Saodleworth.—A fter ten days of diying east winds—very favorable for killing the young 
growth in the fallows and for drilling in seed—we have magnificent rains, nearly 4in. 
being recorded during the week. Seeding was not finished, and will now Imj delayed. Stock 
are in fair condition. With the young f^d coming on, and the ewes in good order, the 
lambing promises well Rainfall for April, ^♦400in,; May, 3*900in. to 2lst, 
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Btookpobt. —Seeding operations are drawing to a close. The weather up till the last week 
was all that could be desired for killing the weeds. The rainfall for the lost week amounted 
to about 2iii., which will give the feed and wheat a good start. A considerable area has been 
drilled. 

WooDsiDB.—Since last report we have been favored with splendid rains and hne growing 
weather. With the exception of a few frosts, the season has been all that could be desired, 
and seeding operations are going on splendidly. 


FIELD TRIAL SOCIETY. 

On April 6 the North-Western Amalgamated Bureau Field Trial Society 
held a field trial of implements at Crystal Brook. About 150 farmers attended, 
and took great interest in the work of the different implements. 

In the seed and fertiliser drill trials there were six entries—two Superior 
drills entered by Messrs. Norman k Co., two Massey-Harris drills by Messrs. 
Clutterbuck Brothers, and two Farmers* Favorite drills shown by the Aus¬ 
tralasian Implement Co. I'he drills were put to the most complete and 
exhaustive trials, the final aw^ard being postponed until the crop was up to 
judge better the evenness of sowing. On April 30 the plots were inspected 
and the aw'ards made as follows:—First, Su|>erior. 42i points; second, Massey- 
Harris, 39third. Farmers* Favorite, 36J—the maximum being 60. 

In ploughs Messrs. Clutterbuck Bros, show’ed four-furrow, three-fiirrow% 
and two-furrow American ploughs, and were awarded first order of merit. 
They also won similar awards for cultivator and device for lifting ploughs or 
scarifiers. Messrs. Martin & Co., of Gawlcr, took first prize for steel ])lough 
and scarifier shares; Messrs. J. & II. Forgon for malleable and cast shares: 
Martin k Co. for plough or scarifier wheels and axles. 


Rabbit Poison. —In a jug containing half a pint of water put 1J sticks of 
phosphorus and a tablespoonful of bisulphide of carbon. This soon dissolves. 
In a bucket containing pints of water dissolve 3lbs. sugar. Put lOlbs. 
pollard in a large iron pot. When the phosphorus is thoroughly dissolved, 
pour it into the bucket containing the sugar, stirring well. Then pour the 
contents of the bucket into the pollard. Stir and knead the pollard with 
a spade until it forms a thick dough; then lift it out of the pot and lay it 
on a sheet of plain iron. Roll it out into a long, thin cake, Jin. thick, then 
cut into little pieces and leave to dry over night. Next morning it will be 
ready for use. In cutting and rolling out it is best to shake a little dry pollard 
over the dough to keep it from sticking. Two or three batches of lOlbs. each 
is enough to make in a day. It does not hurt the hands when handling. The 
poison should be put out in a furrow. 

Locust Destbuction by Fttnotts. —In Cape Colony a good deal of success 
in locust destruction was achieved at first by the use of cultivations ” of 
Dr. Edington’s toxine fungus, and the Kaffirs travelled long distances to 
procure the “ cultures** from the dep6ts. But later trials were not so effective, 
and inquiries are being made as to the reason why. This, most probably, will 
be found to be due to the later season of its use, and perhaps the greater age 
and maturity of the insects. In American States the chinch bug has been 
successfully dealt with in some seasons by scattering the dead insects on 
affected fields. These insects had been inoculated with a fungus which killed 
them, and the spores remain dormant in their bodies for years, until thrown 
upon the fields, when they became actively virulenti and infest all the chinch 
bugs that may come near enough to contract the disease. 
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CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Monday, May 16 . 

Pebsent —Mesfirs. F. E. H. W. Krichauff (Chairman), Samuel Good, 
W. C. Grasby, M. Holtee, H. Kelly, T. Price, C. J. Valentine, and A. Molineux 
(Secretary). 

Tree-planting. 

The Chat EM AN Raid it often occurred that settlers obtaining forest and other 
trees from a distance found the bark more or less shrivelled. When this was 
the case the trees should be placed in a trench, covered over completely with 
pulverised earth, and then well watered. In a few days the bark will have 
freshened up again, having absorbed moisture from the damp soil. Exposure 
of the roots is always injurious, and where trees are to be out of the ground for 
st'veral days the roots should be puddled in thin mud, and dusted with dry 
soil to exclude the air as much as possible. 

Gypsum. 

Mr. J. Miller, M.P., forwarded communicalion urging the necessity for a 
(‘areful search for gypsum and other fertilisers underlying and adjoining the 
salt lagoons throughout the colony. 

The Skcretaey said the writer was under a misapnrebension as to 
gyj)Hum being a fertiliser. It only had chemical action on plant food already 
in the soil, and also in preventing the lo'5s of ammonia from farmyard dung. 
The matter of searching for potassic and phosphatic deposits had already been 
brought under the notice of the Government. 

Insectivorous Birds. 

Mr. Geasby tabled list of hfty-one birds of South Australia which could be 
regarded as amongst the most heiiehcial of our insectivorous birds. The list 
had been prepared by Messrs. Edwin Ashby and J. VV, Mcllor. after very 
careful consideration: birds that, wdiile being insectivorous, were also injurious 
had been excluded as far as possible. 

(considerable discussion ensued on the names of the birds, and the beneficial 
work of the crow and other so-called injurious birds Members were of 
opinion that they could not be expected to express an opinion on the list sub¬ 
mitted, as very many of the names were unknown to them. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the compilors of the list, and it was 
decided to forward it to the Minister of Agriculture for consideration in con¬ 
nection with the proposed Bill for the protection of birds. 

Professor Lowrie. 

The Chairman called attention to the disparaging remarks passed by the 
members of the Victorian Council of Agriculture on the abilities of Professor 
Lowrie as a practical and scientific agriculturist. Although it was quite 
unnecessary to defend Professor Lowrie, as far as the farmers of this colony 
wore concerned, he thought the Bureau, as representing the agriculturists of 
the colony, should place on record their opinion of his exalted ability. 

Members were unanimously of opinion that Professor Lowrie had proved by 
his work at the college and his lectures and advice that he was possessed of 
the highest practical and scientific ability, and that his work had been of 
unmeasurable value to the colony, and was in itself the most complete answer 
possible to the disparaging remarks referred to. 
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Extracts and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers: — 

211. The Injiiienee of Sunlight on Plante, —In “ Natural Science” it is stated that Mr. John 
01a}i:on selected twelve plants of beans of equal size, and while planting them near each other, 
six received the light of the sun and the other six only daylight. In Octoh,'r he collected the 
beans, and found that the weight of those from plants which had no sunlight against those 
from the others was as 29 to 99, and after being dried, as 1 to 3. Next year all the beans 
were sown and received the full sunlight; but the plants raised from the beans which had no 
sunlight bore only half a crop, and these beans being planted again and aga|n, they produced 
in the fourth year only blossoms but no pods. The withholding of the sunlight during the 
one summer w^eakened the beans so much that their progeny died out altogether in the fourth 
year. 

212. Export of Eggs, —Large quantities of eggs are exported from Hamburg to England 
through the firm Pfeifer,” which pays £2,500 rent for cooling rooms at the Hamburg 
slaughter-houses. They keep them there from May to the end of November, at a temperature 
of 88° P. Denmark, however, trios hard to beat all other importers by means of quantities 
and quality. The Danish Egg Export Company forwarded in 1806 eggs of the value of 
£84,000, which were carefully examined by a light in a dark room as to soundness, and 
divided into five sizes, of which only the first four are exported. One hundred and twenty of 
them weigh wspectively 18lbs., ITlhs , IGlbs., 151bs., and 131bs. The boxes used contain 
l',400 eggs packed in wood wool. It is expected that in 1898 twice as many eggs will he 
exported, as the Danish eggs are much inquired for. In the first eight montlis of 1H97 
England imported eggs to the value of £2,745,582. 

213. Nitrate of Soda w%th Farmyard Iking, —Mr Kofabl, of Zernikow, calls the attention 
of farmers to the fact that the use of the above manures at the same time gives frequently no 
favorable result. He is of opinion that the fai’myard dung (contains the bacteria whii^h live 
upon saltpetre almost invariablv in large numbers, and these prevent the plants from using tlu‘ 
nitrogen sufficiently quick. The frequently observed result, that a single application of much 
nitrate of soda is not at all equal to that of the same quantity thereof if appUtsl in tw*o or three 
doses, seems certainly confirmatory of Mr. Kofahl’s observation. 

214. ** Nxi7'aytti ’ is a cultivation of ihu bacteria w'hich either form or take possession of the 

nodules or excrescences found upon the roots of clovers and other leguminous plants, and 
which are supposed to vary in each species of these pea-fiowering plants, although no diffe¬ 
rence has yet been detected under the microscope. These bacteria are very abundant in rich 
soils; hut in poor land they may he deficient, and the leguminous plants cannot obtain a 
sufficiency of nitrogen in consequence, and therefore they cannot thrive. The late Professor 
Hellriegel found that plants without these excrescences would die as soon as the nitroj^en 
contained in the seeds was exhausted if sown in sterilised quartz sand ; hut if soil in which 
leguminous plants had thriven were added to the quartz sand, then the nodules were soon 
formed, and the plants became luxuriant. These bacteria have been named Baifillus radicola. 
It has been found that bacteria from peas are less efficacious on vetches, and not at all on 
clover, serradilla, and rohinia, whilst bacteria from these last three plants had no beneficial 
effect upon peas. It has not yet been ascertained how the nitrogen is obtained from the air; 
hut neither the green plant alone nor the bacteria alone cau assimilate it. The bacteria are 
changed by degrees to peculiar organisations called hacteroids, and these (by the comparatively- 
large surface exposed to the air through their netted grouping in the cells of the excrescences) 
may probably absorb the free nitrogen in the rays 6f the cells, and assimilate it for the plant. 
If the particular bacteria affecting the crop to he grown are not present, the nodules may still 
he formed on the roots, but nitrogen may not bo collected. When the proper bacteria have 
once been introduced, they will he found for several years if the appropriate legume is 
cultivated. Instead of carting soil from fertile fields where legumes have thriven on to fields 
deficient in the beneficent bacteria, it has been the praotioe lately to cultivate the various 
kinds of bacteria in suitable liquids, and to apply these cultures in a diluted form directly on 
to the fields, or to the seeds about to he sown, many experiments in this direction have 

been conducted by numero^ scientific persons, with apparently a good amount of success in 
several i^ees, hut in other instances with little or no visible improvement. The latest reports 
upon* this subject are published in the CmtrahElaU fur Kumti&ngtr Induetrie (artificial 
manure industry), of March 21, 1898, contaiuing an article on “Nitragin and Alinit,” by 
Professor Wagner, in which he states that the results, so far, lead him to conclude that he 
cannot recommend to farmers the general use of nitragin for the cultivation of leguminosm, 
except where the soil, even with the best care and manuring, has failed to yield crops. His 
experiments with alinit were even more unsatisfactory, so far as conducted* 
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New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches :—Red Hill, Mr. R. T. Nicbolls ; Gawler River, Messrs. D. Hiimphrie 
and H. Roberts; Swan Reach, Mr. G, Grieger; Clarendon, Messrs. R. Hilton 
and 8. Bottrll; Dawson, Mr. 0. 0. Kyd; Tanunda, Mr. G. W. Thomas; 
Kadina, Mr. J. W. Taylor; Brinkworth,Messrs. A. L. McEwin, H. Cornish, 
and G. Freebairn; Willunga, Messrs. J. Hockney, T. Pengilly, and R. Russell; 
Wm^dside, Messrs. F. D. A. Heidrich, N. Schroedor; Golden (irove, Messrs. 
D. Smith and R. Coleman; Port Germein, Mr. A. H. Thomas; Albert, Messrs. 
A. P. Johnson and W. Napper; Lyndoch. Mr. R. Lo^eridge; Tatiara, Mr. C. 
H. W. Wiese; Boothby. Messrs. H. G. Evans and J. K. Way. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Seckktaky reported receipt since previous meeting of sixty reports of 
Branch meetings. 


REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Onetree Hill, April 1. 

Present—Messis. J. Bowman (Chairman), G. Bowman, J. Flower, J. Harvey, 
J. Hogarth, F. L. Ifould, A. Thomas, E. A. Kelly, W. Kelly, and J. Clucas 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Ambek Cane, —The Chairman tabled a splendid sample of Amber cane, over 
7ft. high, grown on newly broken-up, dry sandy soil, without any irrigation. 

Cheese-making. —Mr, F. L, Ifould road a paper on this subject, of which 
the following is the substance — 

The butter fats vary very materially in brw'il-^ and tinder different local conditions, 

but may bo set down at fi’om 3 per coni. -5 per cent. A milk containing an average of these 
quantities is quite rich enough, as far as butter fa*s are concerned, to make a good cheese. 
Cows whose milk contains the largest proportion of butter fats (namely, Alderneys) are not so 
profitable to the cheesemaker aa to the but ter-maker. At the same time it must not he inferred 
that butter fats are absolutely dispermible in the manufat turn of good cheese, as undoubtedly 
the more butter fat the better the cheese ; but I am spettking of a good ordinary marketable 
cheese. 

While touching on this matter I may point out the greatest ilifficulty the honest cbeesomaker 
has ro contend with, that is, chet^e placed on the market from which more or less butter fata 
have been previously extracted. I regret to say a great deal of this (*heeae is to l>e found in 
the markets of tiiis colony. Anyone having a knowledge of chtvse lan easily detot't it ; and I 
say it is utterly impossible to mik< butter and good cheese from tlie starne milk. Should, 
however, a milk contain an abnonnally high pewentage of butter fats, then jxwhaps a little 
cream can be taken, and still leave sufficient to produce a good sound nut^^tiou^ cheese. But 
the practice largely in vogue of running together a cream sepanitor and cheese-making plant 
certainly deteriorates the quality of the cheese. 

Milk is always undergoing a change, from the time it is taken from the cow until it is con¬ 
sumed in the shape of butter or cheese ; therefore it is of the utmo.st importance to those who 
manipulate it that the greatest earn should be exonused in the handling, so that no undue 
infiuence be brought to bear to hasten its maturity and ultimate decomposition. Providing it 
is obtained from healthy cows (which have not too recently calved), and the local surroundings 
are clean apd wholesome, it is easy with a little care and practice for anyone to make at least 
a palatable cheese, in the manufacture of which the three most important natural agencies are 
heat, rennet, and salt. Therefore, let us take any given quantity of milk and add the necessary 
rennet and coloring, for cheese made from imoolored milk is absolutely white It should 
coagulate in alwut thirty minutes. Directly the lennet produces the necessary solidity in the 
milk it be^ns its work of decomposition, and from this point the greatest cAro must he exercised, 
together with the aid of th^ other prime factors, heat and salt, so that the influence of one 
counteracts the influence of the other in a suflicient degree to convert the milk into an article 
of food. 
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The coagulated block of milk is now cut into small squares with knives made for the 
purpose, and heated to 98° to 100°, which increased heat helps the rennet to perform its work; 
in an hour or two the curd standing at this high temperature is sufficiently matured for the 
time, and the hulk of the water or whey expelled, leaving only the milk solids and milk sugar, 
which has already been partly converted into lactic acid. To prevent the rennet, which has 
hitherto unceasingly been performing its work of disintegration, from going too far salt is 
applied. While speaking of salt I may mention, as my candid opinion, that there is no salt 
manufactured in the colony lit for use in any dairy, whether for butter or cheese, and I am 
confident that many a poiind of these product.-* is absolutely ruined by the use of our colonial salt. 
After the salt is thoroughly incorporated with the curd, it can bo removed in hoops to the press, 
and in about tw'enty minutes taken out, bandaged, and returned to the press; very gentle pressure 
being used at first and giudually increased, w’hen in about twenty-four houi's the cheese can be 
removed to the curing room, the temperature of which should not fall below 00°, dor rise above 
70°. After the lapse of about three months (during which time it has been turned daily), the 
cheese should be sufficiently matured. Many makers make a great mistake in pressing cheese 
too long and too severely, under the impression that it is iiecessarj^ to expel the moistui'e and 
make the cheese solid, but instead they expel the most delicate ingnMiitmt, namely, the butter 
fat, and render it hard and dry. Providing the cheese be properly made twenty-four hours* 
pressure is ample. At the end of the time, should a certain amount of moisture still remain in 
the ( heese, no amount of reasonable pressure will remove it., Imt in the course of time the cheese 
will absorb that moisture, causing early maturity and rendering the cheese unsolid and holey, 
and possibly strong in flavor The whey which comes from a well-made cheese should never 
appit^hch the appearance of milk during any part of tlie operation, but should always maintain 
almost a colorless hue with a light yellowish-green tinge. 

As regards the relative profit of cheese and butter making, it depends entirely on the market 
I>rices, but for the sake ef comparison 1 raav mention that Igall. of milk weighing 10]lbs. 
makes 11b. of cheese. To make a corrospon img weight of butter it reqmrt*d JJgulls. of milk 
(probably more in extreme hot weather) under the pan-setting system, wh<*reas with the aid 
of the cream separator 2jgalls. will produce 11b. Now, taking butter at Is! a pound and (dioese 
at 6d., the l)alan(*e is in favor of the latter, which, by the way, is somewhat reduced W the 
value (to ihe credit of butter) of the skim milk, as against the small value of whey. Then, 
again, supposing the farmer who has the necessary aj)pliances for making 1>oth finds in the 
flush of the season, when his milk supply is largest, butter bringing only fid. a pound, as it 
often does, then, I maintain, cheese-making is far and away the more jirofitahle, and he can 
usually find a market for any quantity over and above his own requirements to at least place 
this credit balance on a better footing than if he had been making butter alone at the ruinous 
prices usually prevailing for that product in the glut of the season. However, I have no doubt 
that mo.st of you would be pleased to see a cheese and butter factory established in this district, 
where all the work could bo carried on under one roof, and instead of one farmer having all 
the trouble and nef cssary expenses of making his own butter and cheese, co-operation in this, 
as in otlier districts not so favorably situated, would bring about the desired end; and I am 
confident that it would prove a source of profit to the supplying shareholdei’S and a bh'ssing te 
their wives and families. 


Hahndorf, April 30. 

l^resent—Messrs. F. H. Sonneraann (Chairman), C, Jaensch, H. Spoehr, 
0. Bom, A. L. Paech, J. C. liundle, and D. J. B 5 "ard (Hon. Sec.). 

Manubino.— Considerable discussion took place on the use of commercial 
manures and the seed drill. Doubt was expressed as to the success of the 
drill in sticky soil in wet seasons. 

Pbotecting Seed Wheat trom Birds. —Mr. Jaensch said he had for 
many years succeeded in preventing the birds from taking the seed when sown 
broadcast by sim})ly steeping the seed before sowing in tar-water. 

Frit IT-GROWING, —Several members stated that their apples were covered 
with something like a rust, which causes decay. It was also stated that apples 
and potatoes, which could usually be stored for a long period, were already 
decaying. Members attributed this to the severe drought. The Chairman said 
the yield of grapes in this district was the best for many years, and was due to 
the unusual heat of the past summer and the absence of spring frosts. 
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Gawler River, May 2. 

Present—Messrfi. A. M, Dawkins (Chairman), J. Hillier, G. Johnston, A. 
Hatcher, R. Badcock, T. P. Parker, F. Hoediger, and H. Roodiger (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Cokguess. —The ('Chairman suggested that a good subject for discussion at 
the Tenth Annual CongreSvS of the Bureau, to be held in September, would be 
“ The Protection and Uses of our Native Birds.’^ 

Fot>t)RB Plant. —Mr. Parker read a clipping from the weekly Chronicle^ 
dealing with the Florida Velvet bean, which was, according to the description 
of the writer, the most wonderful culinary, fodder, mulch, and soil-renovating 
])hint ever grown. It was decided to ask the General Secretary if he knew of 
this plant, and whether it could be recommended for cultivation in this colony. 
[I have never before Iteard of this most wonderful plant, nor can 1 bear of any 
one else who has. From the statements made as to its wonderful growth, the 
plant must either be of a di'*tinctly tropical nature or the writer of the 
descriptive notes must have an “ axe to grind.” In all probability it is an old 
friend—or enemy—disguised under a new name in order to defraud the hard^ 
working cultivators of the soil.— Gen. Sec.] 

Prc^KLiNO Wheat. —Considerable discussion took place on this subject. 
It was generally considered that wdien the seed is pickled on the floor Jib. 
of bluestone dissolved in ‘igalls. of water is sufficient for a bag of seed, while 
if the seed is imnu'Tsed in the pickle lib. per bag is necessary. 

iMriiovEMENT OF- SEED.—Tlie aclvisableiioss of improving our seed wheat 
was disctissed at length. Some members favored improvement by selection, 
and were doing this, having selected some of the best heads from last year’s 
crops, saved the grain, and sowed it separately for seed purposes ni'xt season. 
Judicious change of seed was also favored. 


Qumeracha, May 2, 

Present—Messrs. W. Cornish (Chairman), W. Jamieson, G. F. Nepean- 
Sniith, D, Hunna, R. P, Seott, W. A. Lee, an<l Dr. G. Nicholls (Hon. Sec.). 

Exhibit.— Mr. Jamieson tabled sample of Italian marrow, weighing nearly 
40lb8., growui from Bureau seed. 

Oeficehs and Membership. —Messrs. W. A. Lee, D. Hanna, and Dr. 
Nicholls, were elected Cffiairmiui, Vice-chairman, and Hon. Sec. respectively for 
ensuing year. A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Cornish for his services 
during the past three years. Feeling refeirnee was made to the loss sustained 
in the death of Mr. Ridler, an old and well-esteemed membei of tin* Bramah. 

Science Classes.—A sub-committee was a[)p()iuteil to prepare a scheme 
for the initiation of evening classes in connection with the Bfaneh 


Forster, May 2. 

Present—Messrs. A. Johns (Chainnan), J. Rctallaek, F. Towill, H. Ficlge, 
i>. Sears, J. R. Bolt, W. H. Bennett (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Pickling Wheat. —Mr. Sears considered pickling in a cask, with bloc^k 
overhead to lift the bags, the best way of pickling to prevent bunt. 
Dissolve the bluestone by snsjumding it in a piece of branbag in water; j)iace 
about one*third of a bag of seed in a branbag and dip it in the pickle. About 
8oz8. of bluestone is sufficient for one bag of seed. Mr. Fidge said it was 
necessary to move the hag about when dipping, so as to ensure that all the 
seed is thoroughly pickled. 
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SEEDiiiro.—Mr, Retallack favored sowing the seed on the surface and 
ploughing it in to about 4in., as in dry seasons much better results are obtained 
from this method than from sowing after ploughing. The best way to sow was 
from the' dray with a lad to drive. Mr. J. Sears said for a small area hand¬ 
sowing was perhaps best, but when there was a lot to be done the machine 
must be used. The Chairman considered ploughing under conducive to ‘‘black 
rust”; machine sowing was better than hand. Mr. P. To will considered 
ploughing-iu of the seed better than sowing after ploughing only on good, 
clean land, not on grass land. Mr. Fidge said he could sow better from horse¬ 
back than from the dray. 

Cattle Complaint. —Mr. Fidge reported that one of his cows, though in 
good condition, has since calving given only about a cupful of milk at each 
milking. This was her fourth calf, and previously she had always milked well. 
As she had not been affected by any complaint, he could not understand what 
was the matter with her. [Butcher!— Gen. Sec.] 


Koolunga, April 7. 

Present—Messrs. T. B. Butcher (Chairman), R. H. Buchanan, J. Sandow, 
R. Palmer, J. Butterfield, A. Craig, R. Jackson, J. Button, J. Freeman, W. 
Ballinger, E. J. Shipway, W. T. Cooper, W. J. Jose, and G. Pennyfield (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Paper —Mr. Sandow read a short pajKJr on “The Work of the Agricultural 
Bureau.” It was decided to invite Professor Lowrie to give an address at an 
early date at Koolunga. Other business of local interest was transacted. 


Clare, April 16 . 

Present—Messrs. J, Christison (Chairman), W. Birks, H. Carter, H. Miller, 
J. 'J'releaven, J. McCarthy, W. Kelly, and visitors. 

Fritits.— Mr. Treleaven tabled a collection of apples and pear.s of good 
(jualiiy. Members were unable to determine the names of some varieties. 

Binding and Heading Wheat. —Mr. G. Phillis, of Snowtown, introduced 
a discussion on this subject. He stated he stacked his sheaves and (as required) 
chaded them, winnowed the chaff, and saved the grain. He considered that a fair 
saving in labor and machinery was caused by this plan. The Chairman favored 
this method on a small scale and where a quantity of stock is kept, but only 
small quantities of grain could be got ready at one time for market unless a 
very large amount of space was provided for storage of the chaff. Mr. Carter 
thought the grain" was not so well colored when ‘cut in the sheaves, but other 
members said it was both better colored and heavier. Generally members 
favored sheaving and heading the crop where practicable. 


Nantawarra, May 2. 

Present—Messrs. S. Sleep (Chairman), A. F. Herbert, J. Nicholls, E, J. 
Herbert, R. IJppill, and T. Dixon (Hon. Sec.), 

Crows and Wheat.—I n reply to question, members were agreed that crows 
eat the wheat, and instances were given of the birds picking holes in bags of. 
oats to get at the grain, and pulling up the wheat plants for the grain attadied. 

Manuring. —Professor Lowrie’s notes in the April Journal of AjfricuUun^ 
and Industry were read and well discussed. 
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Inkerman, May 3. 

Present—^Messrs. S. Diprose (Chairman), E, M. Howctt, D. Fraser, W. 
Fraser, and W. A. Hewett (Hon. Sec.). 

Kaffib Cokn. —Mr. D. Fraser tabled plants of Red Kaffir corn of fair growth. 
Members thought the plants had done very well considering the severity of the 
season. 

Fallowing. —Mr. W. Fraser strongly advoc^ated early fallowing in preference 
to late. The ground worked much better, and the benefit was greater. He 
thought our machinists had devoted all their attention to the imj)rovement of 
the stump-jump implements, and neglected jjlain-land ploughs, which were not 
up to present requirements. 

Officejis. —Messrs. S. Diprose and W. A. Hewett were re-elected Chairman 
and Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year. 

Copra Cake fob Cows. —The Chairman said he had been using copra cake 
with feed for bis cows with most satisfactory results. 


AubTxrn, May 5. 

Present—Messrs. E. M. Dudley (Chairman), Klau, G. R. Lambert, Ford,W. 
F. Keynes, and Dr. J. W. Ycatiiian (Hon. Sec.). 

Seeding. —Considerable discussion look place on the question of early seed¬ 
ing or w^aiting for winter rains if delayed. Members agreed that, having had 
nearly 2in. of rain in April, seeding should be commenced not later than the 
first week in May. Mr. Ford said that in the absence of good rains it was 
safer to wait until the end of May. Last season, near Auburn, half of a paddock 
was .sown dry, just before rain came, and turned out almost a failure, while the 
other half, which was sowm in June after rain had fallen, but otherwise under 
exactly similar condition, retured a fair crop. A considerable area in this dis¬ 
trict is being sown by means of seed and fertiliser drills. 


MiUicent, May 6. 

I’resent—Messrs. R. Campbell (Chairman), H. F. Holzgrcfe, H. Oberlander, 
H. A. Stewart, W. R. Foster, O. Tantram, and E. J. Harris (Hon. See.). 

Wheat Experiments. —Mr. Hol/.giete said he had experimented wdth 
twenty-two varieties of wheat, and found nothing equal to Red Tuscan, with 
MTiite Tuscan, however, close up. Mr. Tantram had had splendid returns from 
DarPs Imperial wheat. 

Season. —Rainfall for April, 2*9U)in.; May to date, 0-320in. hkrly green 
feed coming on well, and promising abundant supply. Large quantities of 
commercial fertilisers were being used in the district. 

Sparrows. —Mr, Holzgrefe said now was the lime to treat sparrow^s to 
phosphorised wheat on early sown crops. He had destroyed his contingent, 
and wished his neighbors would do likewise. He kept a supply of phospho- 
rised wheat in a close barrel, and alwats had it ready. If well mixed it will 
ke^ almost any length of time. 

Exhibits, —Mr. Poster tabled splendid collection of products grown by Mr. 
W. Foster, including quinces, gourds, orange, sunflower, teazel, tobacco, jiearl 
millet, Kaffir corn, broom corn (9ft. high), saltbush, teosiute, &e. The plant of 
tcosinte weighed 45lbs., and was good fattening for pigs. The saltbu.sh was 
grown on poor light soil, and Mr. Foster was of opinion that it w^ould do well 
on the grass lands. Members thought the saltbush well worth attention in this 
district, and accorded Mr. Foster a vote of thanks for his interesting exhibit. 
Mr. Stewart tabled fruits of egg-plant, and Mr, Oberlander plants of lettuces 
and leviathan mangold lor distribution. 
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Mount Bemarkablo, May 4. 

Present—Messrs. H. B. Ewens (Chairman), A. Mitchell, 8. Challenger, 
A, Pope, (P Yates, T. P Yates, and T. H. (’asley (Hon. Sec.). 

(.’oNGRKSS.—Considerable discussion took i)lace on this subject, a suggestion 
of the lion. Secretary’s that this Branch write to tlie other Branches urging 
them to combine in requesting the Government to grant free railway passes to 
two deh^gates f»om every Branch, coming in for considerable attention, but no 
decision was arrived at. The lion. Secretary said the producers in this colony 
were treated worse than in any other colony in this matter. 


Port Elliot, April 30. 

Present—Messrs. H. Hussey (Chairman), P. (). Hutchinson, H. Green, 

J. Brown, O J. Whitmore, H. ]*aimell, and K. Hill (Hon. Sec.) 

(^)NOKKss.— It was suggested that at the forthcoming congress the matter 
of dealing with j)ests should occu})y a prominent jdace, and that the desirability 
of the Government bearing portion of the cost of quarantining imported stock 
should also be considered. 

ArriyLs.—Mr. Hutchinson tabled v(^ry fine specimens of London Pijipin and 
Scarlet Nonpareil a})plcs. Mr. Whitmore showed aj)plcs affected with disease 
commonly known as ^‘Bitter the surface being more oi less covered wdtii 
rounded dcj)resKions, connected beneath thi* skin with brown spots having a 
bitter taste. [The only treatment for this is to boil or burn all infected fruit, 
and spray tht trees before the bud^ burst in spring, and again lifter the fruit 
is formed, using Bordeaux mixture for the first applicjition and the sante or the 
ammoniacal copper carbonate solutioji for the later spraying.— Gkn. Sec,] 


Dowlingville, May 6. 

, Present—Messrs. 11. A. Moiitgomei*y ((-htiirman), T. lUman, G. Mason, H. 
(’rowell, li. Foggo, J. Burkin, and J. L. Broudbent (Hon. Sec.). 

Manuring. —An interesting discussion took place on manuring and the use 
of the drill. Dissatisfaction wais expressed at the fact that the Fertilisers Act 
simply compelled sellers of fertilisers to give guaranteed anal)sis, instead of 
fixing a limit as to quality. Some members have had very satisfactory results 
from ihcRr fertilisers apjilied to vegetables. Sulphate of ammonia as a liquid 
manure, and sujierphosphale lieing strongly recommended. The Chairman said 
he tried sulphate of ammonia w4th jrotatoes, but although there was a noticeable 
benefit, the absence of rain prevented any fair test as to whether it would pay 
to use it. Mr. Foggo stated he was using a good deal of wood ashes, put on 
with tlie seed drill. Mention was made of the loss of fertilising contents through 
the mixing of certain manures. 


Brinkworth, May 6. 

iNAiJGUttAi. Meeting. 

Present—Messrs. J. Ciraham (in chair), W. H. Pearce, W. Wiiudke, C\ 
Ottens, H. Weekert, K. Goojier, A. L. McKwin, and J. 8tott. 

Business. —Messrs. K. (.'ooper, J.P.,aii(l J. Stott wore elected Chairman and 
Hon. Sec. for ensuing year. It was decided to meet on the first Thursday in 
each month for the present. Other routine business was transacted. 
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Quorn, May 6. 

Present—Messrs^ J. B. Rowe (Chairman), F, Ucrde, Jus. Cook, C. Patten, 
and A. F. Noll (Hon. Sec.). 

Valuk of Small Gaedens. —Mr. Cook read a short, paper on this subject, 
of which the following is the substance :— 

My object in writing this paper is to encourage others similarly situated to do as I have 
done, and grow some fruit and vegetables for home use 1 find it as easy and as cheap to 
grow these things as to find the money to buy them frmi others, and besides everyone will 
admit that freshly gathered fruit and vegetables are far more appetising and beneficial than 
those picked and hawked for several days. In ordinaiy sefisons the rainfall is sufficient for 
from four to six months growing of vegetables, and when we get summer rains, as in years 
1891 to 1894, grapes and other fruits will mature without any irrigation. Generally, how¬ 
ever, irrigation miut be resorted to in the summer months in this district, and where water 
can be obtained at a reasonable depth tlie expense will be amply repaid In many places in 
the township permission can be obtained to run the water off the streets on to the land, and 
go(Ki gardens can be maintained in this way. A thorough good soaking of the soil and sub¬ 
soil-will carry plants through a long spell of dry weather. Even a patch about two rods square 
will, it' well looked after, produce a suiprising quantity of vegetables. Even where no w’ater 
is obtainabl»», one or two vines planted on the east or west side of the house or sheds, and , 
trained up to the roof, especially on a slope without any guttering, will produce a large 
quantity of fruit. A very old vine at Hampton Court, in England, is reputed to hour over 
2,000 bunches annually, and, having seen tin* vine, 1 believe this quite within the mark. 
Surely with care and a good climate we < ould get 130 bunches from an old established and 
A\'cll-irained vine. Do not attempt too much at first. A single vine or fruit-fns^ well 
attended to will pay belter than a dozen neglect<*d. In 1894 my garden only < on ered an 
area of 2^ chains, yet the prodij<‘e, besides a gotni supply of vegelable.s, was 20cwt gmpes, 
llcwt. tomatoes, and over 000 cucumbe-rs. There were three plum.s, two quinces, 
four peaches, two uocUrinos, two IcmoTis, and one orange in profitable bearing, the lemons 
being of very high quality, and took fiist prize wheix‘ver shown. Besides the cost of the trees 
and vines, which is very small, 1 si)ent £1*5 in sinking a well, erecting tanks, windmill. &c. 
There was also the cost of ere<»ting high wire netting round the garden, fi.\ing alarm hells and 
other appliances to i>n3venl the fruit from being stolen. This has l>een the greatest discouiage- 
merit to mo, and the thieving of fruit should be put down by means of heavy fines or imprison¬ 
ment , as it is a serious evil. 

A good discussion followed, the members being of opinion that, if water were 
plentiful and the position good, u windmill was the best for raising water. Mr. 
Herde said he had one vine trained on his verandah which last year set 150 
bunches, but owing to the severity of the season they did not all mature. 


Arden Vale, May 2. 

Present—Messrs. A llunnemann (Chairman), M. Eckert, M. Searle, F. 
Schuttlnffel, A. W, Flicker, L. Warren, V. Starr, D. Licbich, E. II. Warren 
(Hon. Sec.), and se\cral visitors. 

Sheep. —Mr. B. J. Stocks, of Willochra, contributed the following paper on 
“ Notes on Sheep-farming on a Small Scale ” :— 

Whftn stalling, secure 100 or mortj good, strong-woolled ewes, o to 0 years old, say in Octo¬ 
ber or November. At this time the sheep would fetch Ss. to ds, per hcai. At 5 or G years, if 
with good, sound mouth, they are most suitable for farmers to bro**<i fiom. Put the rams w ith the 
fiookin January, about one to every fifty ew'^es, and you should get a 90 per cent, lambing in 
June if the rams are in good coudiuon. June wdll generally be best month here for lambing, 
though if you have good feed and water April would pay well, as the lambs would come in 
wlier. June lambs in an ordinary setison, with good dry grass or stubble, \n’ll keep fat and 
in good condition up to February and March, when they fetch best prices in Adelaide. They 
should weigh about fiOlbs., and fetch Os. to Is. net, if prime. A 8 to 5 year old ram is most 
suitable for flock purposes, and should be separated from the ewes quite a month before lamb¬ 
ing. A 5 to 6 year old ewe should cut Tibs, of clean wool if on good finni. The gi’ower can 
rely on 5d. to fi^d. per lb., or 8s. per sheep, and very often more. The most suitable time to 
shear IS about September or October, before the grass seeds, burs, &c., ripen. Any dry or 
defective ewes should be culled and sptxually mailed at shearing tiroe^ and used for ratiou 
purposes. 1 jambs should be wean^ at foiu* months, or earlier if green food is uvaihible. Tail 
them at one month, leaving two joints; put a mixture of Stockholm tor and turps on the cut; 
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never use kerosine. In cutting ram Iambs, slit the purse instead uf cutting it off. To keep up the 
number jind improve the quality of the flock, get an ojcpcrienoed man to select the best of the 
young owes each year for breeding purposes. Where dogs are plentiful yarding is necessary, 
tut the sheei> should ho lot out before simrise, and yarded at, night. A good brush roomy 
yard on a slope or rise, u ith u good netting fence around will protect from cold winds and 
dogs. If possible have small paddocks, and make them sheep-proof. 

Vegetable-Gkowing. —Mr. P. Starr read a short paper on this subject He 
advocated early varieties. (>abbage, cauliflower, and onion seed should be 
sown in nursery bods about the middle of March, so as to have plants ready for 
planting out at* first rains. A thin coat of old manure over the seed is benefleia). 
Early York cabbage and Early London cauliflower were about the best. If 
water is lo be liad, plenty of decayed manure should be put in the cabbage 
beds. Hefore transplanting, saturate the nursery bed so as to cause the earth 
to stick to the roots. In planting, trim the roots and tops of onions. If water 
is handy an early bed of turnips will be found useful; the tops will be ready 
within the month. When the rain does come, peas, carrots, turnips, kc , 
should be planted by every farmer A good discussion followed. Mr. E. 
Venning recommended a little clay being mixed in the nursery bed, as the soil 
will then adlicre better to the roots when transplanting. Members said they 
found tomatoes were not a great success if hard water is used. 

Exchange of Seeds. —Mr. Fricker suggested an exchange of flower seeds 
between the members of the Bureau, the Central Bureau acting as the medium 
of exchange. [This would entail a lot of expense and work for very little 
result. Good reliable flow'er seeds are very cheap, and by se>eral luiighbors 
combining to j)urchase a small lot the individual expense would cost little more 
than the expenses of carrying out an exchange between different members, 
besides which many of the best kinds of flowering plants require a lot of 
attention to keep up the standard, which can only be given by a professional 
or an experienced amateur.— Gen. Se('.] 


Woodside, April 23. 

Present—Messrs. C. W. Fowler (in chair), J. C. Pfeiffer, E. Esau, J. 
Caldwell, jun., A. S. Hughes, and G. F. Lauterbach (Hon. Sec.). 

Seed Wheat. —Mr. Jno. Hutchens sent the following paper on “Seed 
Wheat’’:— 

Seed wheat should be properly cleaned before sowing. It is far better to give the broken 
grains, drake, oats, &c., to the fowls or pigs than to bow them, os there is always enough 
rubbish in the land without sowing more. When procuring seed it is very necessary to know 
that it does not come from loo dry a climate. Seed grown on a rlry sandy soil, and in a dry 
climate, has such thin bran that when sown in a wet climate, and in w'et soil, the bran is very 
likely to burst before the gi*uin bus time to germ, and the result is a failure. I have known 
many failures on this account; but, on the other hand, with SPcd taken from a wet (dimato to 
a drier one no danger will occur. A change of seed is often recommended, but my experient»e 
is that seed, especially wheat, is all the belter to be acclimatised. I have sown the same seed 
on the eamc! land for many ycai's, and with good results; and I would iticomniend every 
furm(ir to grow his own seed as much as fiossible. 

The reed must be pmperly pickled before sowing, to prevent smut. It is far better to grow 
a head of wheat than to grow a head of smut, even for hay. Some people say that they have 
tried pickling, and they hod as much smiu as if they did nut ptoklo; but I am sure this is due 
to carelessness in pickling. There is an obje<‘tioti to pickling on account of the trouble and 
time. It ttikes very little time and trouble to pickle a large quantity of wheat if done on the 
floor by putting a few bags down at a time, and sprinkling and stirring two or three times in 
order io get all the grains wet. Another way, ana easier one, is to get a cask large enough lo 
dip a bag, or half bag, at a lime, and draw out by means of a lever. An easy way to prepare 
the pickle is to take the required quantity of water, eay ‘i^gaUs. to each bag of wheat tO be 
pickled, put it in a cask, take about from iU). to fib. of bluestone for each of w'heftt, put 
the bluestone in an old bran bag, and bang it in the water. In about two hours it will be all 
dissolved, thus doing away with boding, pounding, or soaking, in hot water. 

Considerable discussion followed, members generally agreeing with the 
opinions expressed in the paper. 
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Visit to Homestea.d. —^This meeting was held at Mr. Hughes* farm, near 
Woodside, the members inspecting the homestead and surroundings. They 
^ere especially pleased with the buildings, there being a large galvanized iron 
shed to hold 100 tons of hay, and containing, besides a chaff cutter, the silo pit, 
wagons, and implements all being under the same roof. A very substantial 
cowshed, constructed of sawn redgum timber, with iron roof, has accommo¬ 
dation for twenty cows. Members generally considered the homestead one of 
most conveniently arranged, and the farm one of the best kept in the district 
Mr Hughes stated that although the first outlay on the buildings was heavy, 
the benefits derived from them amply repaid this expense in a \ery short time. 
The Ho\einment Jersey bull “The Baron,” was much admired, members 
being of opinion that his presence would be of distinct advantage to the 
district A seed-drill was at work drilling in wheat and sheep manure in a 
satisfaetory manner. Mr. Hughes said the manure was gathered on his sheep 
run, and sifted by means of a sieve invented by himself before being put in the 
drill. lie had 15 to 20 tons prepared in this way. 


Willunga, May 7. 

Present—Messrs. T. Atkinson (Chairman), W. J. Binney, Dr. Counter, 
Jno. Binney, J. A. Jacobs, A. Slade, W. J. Blacker, M.P., Jno. Allen, and C. 
Bray (Hon. Sec.) 

Ciii^iiiMAN,—Mr. Atkinson tendered his resignation as Chainnan on account 
of ill health. Members legretted the necessity for this action, and passed a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Atkinson for his services since the inception of the 
Branch Mr W. J. Blacklei, M P., was appointed chairman. 

Seed Kxpeiiiminis —Mr. W. J. Binney reported on experiments with 
Bureau seeds, and tabled samples of Red and White Kaffir corn and Russian 
sunflow'er of very good growth. The Hon. Secretary reported that at the school 
plots Kaffir corn from South Australian seed grew' Oin. taller than from 
imported seed, both being sown on the same day under exactly similar treat¬ 
ment. 

“Soi^BsoPs.”—Messrs. Binney reported that some years ago they treated 
patches of this weed (Oxalis cernua) wdth a thick dressing of salt, and since 
then had been able to grow nothing on the patches. The) a'»ked if an) one 
could ad\ise how to bring back the land to fertility. Dr. Counter said a com¬ 
pound of arsenic was better than salt for destroying this weed, as it did not 
injure the soil. [Piobabl) the mo.st economical w^ay of eonecting the mistake 
W'ould be to manure heavily with good rotted stable manure, and grow mangolds 
for two or three seasons. Mangolds icmove a lot of salt fiom the soil. To 
destroy ^‘soursops** the best way is to either keep the surface constantly stirred, 
or break it up and turn pigs on. The pigs are very fond of the bulbs, and will 
root out nearly all.— Gen. Sec.]. 


Kanmantoo, May 6. 

Present—Messrs. T. Hair (Chairman), J. Downing, J. Hair, J. Mullins, 
A. Hair, and W. G. Mills (Hon. Sec.). 

New Apple Pest.— Mr. Downing tabled specimens of a n-^w^ weevil which 
was attacking bis stored fresh apples. They eat a small hole in the fruit, and 
the apples went had in a very short time. He had Inst a lot of apples through 
their ravages. They were very like the wheat weevil in appearance, but much 
larger. 
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Pyap, April 89. 

PreBcnt—Messrs. B. T. H Cox (in chair), T.Teale, W. Axon, K. F. Huselins. 
J. Holt, H. Mills, PI. Ilobinson, C. Billett, P\ Muirhead, A. J. Brocklehurst, 
W. C. Kodger»(I-Ion. Sec.), and one visitor. 

TiiEE Ltjcehne. —Mr. Brocklehurst reported that he had very strong plants 
of this fodder, 4ft. to 5ft. high, from seed sown about two years ago. Members 
stilted that grass seeds planted last spring and left to nature had not yet 
germinated. 

Sweet Potatoes. —Mr. Brocklehurst tabled sweet potatoes, about Slbs. 
weight. PVom five plants he got 451b8. of tubers. The plants were put in m 
August, about 4in. deep, in unmanured land. If properly manured they would 
yield very heavily here. If planted in August they require forcing, but in 
September tlie plants will grow without any artificial heat. Mr. Husclius said 
he had tried feeding sweet potato tops to his cow, with the result that the flow 
of milk had increased. She was nearly dry when he started the experiment, 
but at first milking gave an increase of half a pint, which was gradually 
increased. There was no taint perceptible in the milk. Mr. Tcale considered 
the tubers profitable for pig-feeding. One member stated that he got 18jibs, 
from one f)Iant, and 17lbs. from another. 

Pio Complaint. —Mr Husclius said some young pigs on the settlement 
show’ed large scabs on their bodies, and appeared generally out of health. They 
were turned out with others, suckled from another sow, and soon improved in 
condition, the scabs disappearing. Members appeared to be of opinion that 
in-breeding was the cause of the complaint. 


Bobertstown, May 4. 

Present—Messrs N. Westphalen ((’hairman), W. Mosey, sen., W. Armstrong, 
A. Day, A. Rhode, H. Rhode, A. Preusker, and S. ("arter (Hon. See.). 

Bitsiness. —Some discussion took place on the forthcoming Congress in 
Adelaide. Other business of local importance was transacted, and programme 
of future meetings arranged. 


Watervale, May 8. 

Present—Messrs. C. A. Sobels (Chairman), J, Thomas, W. Leithbridge, S. 
Solly, W. Field, E. Treloar, H. Beck, and E, E. Sobels (Hon Sec.). 

Sowing Wheat. —Considerable discussion took place on the relative merits 
and demerits of the seed-drill and seed-sower. No decision was arrived at; 
but members suggested that the matter might be discussed at the forthcoming 
Congress in September. 

^ CoDLiN Moth. —The outbreak of codlin moth at Clare came in for con¬ 
sideration. Members were greatly disappointed that the pest had by some 
means been introduced into a clean district, and thought it would discourage 
growers from extending their gardens. The Watervale district is, as far as 
known, quite free from the pest, and members hope that full prccautiona wilt 
be taken to prevent the further spread of the pest, . 
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Petersburg, May 7. 

Present—Messrs. W. Miller (Chairman), W. Heithersay, H. Earle, and J. 
Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 

C^ONORKSS.—The Chairman suggested that the Congress meetings should be 
held in the evenings, as delegates generally had a press of other work during 
the daytime. 

SuGABOirMs.—The Hon. Secretary said that in the discussions at previous 
meeting on cultivation of sugarguin, the question of topping had not been 
mentioned. He wished to know if it was advisable to top trees planted in the 
streets and other places where they are required for shelter and not for timber. 
Mr. Heithersay ibought it advisable to top the trees when about 16fi. high; 
they should also bo trimmed to keep them evenl) balanced. Mr. Earle agreed, 
but the Chairman doubted whether it would have much effect as far as shade 
was concerned, as the trees naturally have but few leaves in proportion to their 
size. 

Cattle Complaints. —The lion. Secretary reported that the Chief Inspector^ 
of Stock, with the General Secretary, had visited Mr. Cochrane’s farm, and 
after a careful inspection could find no plants of a nature likely to have caused 
the death of so many cattle. Mr. Valentine attributed the deaths to complaints 
of the digestive organs caused by innutritious feed, and regretted the local 
insp(*ctor had not had an opportunity of making a post-morUm examination of 
any of the cows. If more cattle were put on the land and were taken ill, he 
would have the matter thoroughly investigated. As preventive treatment he 
would recommend that any cattle brought on to the farm should be given a 
tonic. Mix dry lib. sulphate of iron, 21 bs. sulphur, 20lhs salt, and 401b8. 
bone meal. Give each animal half a pannicanful of this in the feed two or 
three times aw^eck at first, increasing the quantity by degrees to a full pannican 

PoT.soN Plant. —Mr. Parkinson, of Paratoo, forwarded specimens of supposed 
poison plant. To be forwarded to Central Bureau. [This is a dwarf form 
of Euphorbia eremophila, reputed to be poisonous to stock, but is rarely eaten 
by them.— Gen. Sec.] 


Golden Grove, May 6. 

Present—Messrs, T. G, McPharlin (Chairman), S. A. Milne, J. 11. Smart, 
F. Buder, J. McISwin, W. J. Khen, A. Roberts, H. P. Day, Jno. Ross, and 
Alexander Harper (Hon. Sec.) 

Deep Cultivation. —The Hon, Secretary initiated a discussion on the effect 
deep cultivation of the hill slopes would have in regard to the washing away 
of the soil, which is a very serious matter in this neighborhood, not only in 
the loss of soil, but through breakages of machinery at harvest time. He 
contended that by breaking up the soil and allowing the water readier access 
to the subsoil there would be much less of this ^vashing aw^ay of the land 
during prolonged and heavy rain. Generally most of their wheatfields are 
represent^ by a few inches of cultivated soil overlying a hard, smooth, and 
often inclined plane, or hard pan, which is almost a complete bar to the down¬ 
ward course of moisture during an emergency; consequently the surface soil 
soon reaches the point of saturation and washes away. An animated discussion, 
embracing the whole principle of deeper cultivation, ensued, members being 
fairly divided in their opinions. Those against the practice w'ere not opposed 
to it as a rational procedure so much as because they were of opinion that any 
advantag^es gained would be outweighed by the increased cost of cultivation. 
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Meadows, May 3. 

. Present—Messrs. J. Catt (Chairman), W. Pearson, W. J. Stone, T. B. 
Brooks, H. V. Wade, W. Collins, G. F. Grigg, W. Nicolle, D. Tester, and W. 
A. Sunman (Hon. Sec.). 

CoNGKEss —The following matters were suggested for discussion at Con¬ 
gress : The necessity for effective means being taken to prevent the sale of 
adulterated fertilisers, and the necessity for destruction of mongrel bulls allowed 
to wander at large 

Gkafting and BuDDfNG.— Mr. Grigg tabled very fine sample of Rome 
Beauty apple, grown on graft put in lust year on a small limb off old tree. 
He said that this w^as preferable to grafting direct on the large limbs of an 
old tree. There were thirty-four fair-sized apples on the one stem this season. 
He found the newer w^ood healed over better than the old. With buds he 
follows the same principle; after putting the bud in new wood, cut off the top 
to force growth. This, of course, o ily referred to old trees to be grafted or 
budded. 

Manvues. —Considerable discussion on chemical manures took place, the 
members being of o])inion that in this district sujjcrphosphate and bonedust 
gave best results. Mr. Pearson said he had purchased a seed-drill, and offered 
to allow members the use of it at a nominal charge. 


Port Pirie, May 3. 

Present—Messrs. Fi. J. Hector (Chairman), H. B. Welch, W. Smith, P. J. 
Spain, T. Oambrell, G. M. Wright, F. R. Humpris, W. Mallydn, and R. J. 
Ferry (Hon. Sec.). 

Thin Sowing. —Mr. E. J. Hector read the following paper on this 
subject:— 

Nature is always prolitic in seeds, and provides for their dispersion by aid of the winds, or 
they are carried away by numerous insects, hiids, and animals, and washed to great distances 
by the streams whkh spiead ovei the plains. Without these aids to dispersion, plants would 
all germinate close to the parent stem, crowd and ehoko one another, exhaust the nutriment 
of the spot, and dwindle away, becoming each year more and more diminutive, until they 
would hetome too weak to pr<)duce seed, and finally decay and be lost for ever. As it is a 
good season matures myiiads of seeds, the major portion (>{ wbich are consumed by animals, 
birds, and in'^ects, yet a suflieient supply always remains on the soil to replenish it wdth snob 
a thi^'k herbage that most of the plants are choked out of existence to make room for the more 
robust. Our northern countiy is sometimes visited by copious summer rains which cause 
premature germination of seeds, pmducing plants only to be burnt up by the hot sun ; and one 
would have thought that this unsea.'^onablo germination of grasses and herbage WMuld have loft 
no seed to renew our winter pastures. Droughts have occurred in the Far North for three 
years, the earth has been swept ebMin and bare of all the vestiges of seed, and it seemed as if 
the country would always remain u de&ort. Not so, no sooner has a good rain come in either 
of these instances than the ants and other mseets could be seen busily carrying out their seeds 
from their underground stores and distributing them over tbe sunace, which soon became 
covered with verdure. The cultiralot of the soil can distribute his seed in a far more regular 
manner than Nature, and can adjust the quantity exactly to the fertility and condition of the 
soil. If he puts on too little seed, he cannot expect a full crop; if, on the contrary, an excess 
of seed is sown, overcrowading of the plants causes them to choke and rob each other of the 
necessary moisture and nutiiment, and to produce smaller and leas valuable seeds. It is most 
important to sow tlie proper amount of seed, which is betw’een these two extremes. This 
mufit have been w'cllknow n to the ancients, for we read of Isaac sowing and reaping a 
hundredfold, St. Maik says—“ Good seed sown in good ground is said to produce in some 
places thirtyfold, forty, fifty, and even a hundredfold.^' Anothet says anundredfold was 
s aped in Garada in Syria, and in Byzantium in Africa. Pliny, the great Koman authority, 
i-ays 4UU stalks of w'heat froni one gram wmre sent to the Emperor Augustus, and that he has 
seen the soil of this field w hich, w^hen dry, the stoutest oxen could not plough, but after min 
it was opened by a share drawn by a wTetohed ass on one side and an oW woman on the other. 
Jf we look at what Nature is doing, w'e invariably find that the beet and strongest ptanfs 
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producing tihe most and finest seed of every species are isolated, have plenty of space for their 
development, and that wherever plants grow thickly together the seed is less prolific and more 
diminutive. These considerations should incline us in cultivation to en rather on the side of 
thin sowing. 

Taking Ihe wheat plant for example in Kngknd, ‘‘Loudon” recommends upon well-prepared 
land 2bush., or about 1201b8., which he calls a thin sowing. In Prance, the compiler of 

La Maison Rustique ” advocates SOlbs. per acre sown broadcast, or oiio-lhird of this when 
drilled or dibbled Sin to Oin. apart. In South Australia the quantiiy sown per acre vaiies 
from COJbs. to SOlLs. per acre, the average being about 451bs. Let us sec how thick this will 
sow an acre broad< ast if it is evenly distributed as it should lie. An acre of land contains 
43,560 sq. ft. I have carefully w'eighed and counted the grains contained in lib. of Medea 
wheat, a large-grained wheat harvested in 1897, and counted 5,250 grains, which multiplied 
by 45lbs. gives 236,250 grains, and divided by the square feet in an aero shows five grains 
and a fraction per square foot, which is more than double as thick as it ouglit to bo if every 
seed germinated. If we are to believe the most successful author ties ^^'ho a(b»jit the mode of 
dibbling or of drilling, the best results without subsequent culiivarion are obtained by putting 
in the grains at least Gin. apart. In Belgium and in Kngland the heaviest crops of the finest 
and largest grtiin have been produced by dibbling. -Hallett’s famous Pedigree wheat, which 
surpassed evtry^ other wheat in England twenty or thirty years ngo, was grown by dibbling 
quarter of a bushel or IGlbs. of se<id per acre, and by seleclioit of the finest eai-s SObush. 
being no uncommon yield, which, by the W'ay, bcate the ancients* hundredfold, as it is 320 
fold. Other considerations determine the amount to sown, such as the fertility of the soil, 
its state of cultivation, the exact period of sowing, whether early or late, the number of 
robbers in the shape of ants, mice, grain-eating birds, the quality of the seed, and the 
percentage destroyed by pickling. Broadcast sowing, however well done, carrnot give the 
same results as dibbling or drilling, even with the best cultivution, for, in addition to the 
losses by faulty grains from the stripper, there v»iil be very considerable losses by too deep 
buiying or not covering it at all, an<l depredations by insects, birds, and mice. But I will 
aPMume that the average loss dws not exce^ 50 f»er cent, from all these causts, that is to say, 
one-half the seed is lost and one-half the seed will grow. J^ow I have shown by all the best 
authorities in dibbling and drilling that wheat planted Oin. apart has been the most prolific, 
and, allowing this Hpact% it wuil only take 33Jibs, or, say, Sllbs. of wheat sown carefully 
broadcast per a-re to give the best results, assuming that 50 p^r cent, of it grows and leaches 
maturity. The reason why w^heat sowm thinly gives a better return is that each plant has 
more soil to sustain it with moisture and soluble nutriment; there is no choking of one plant 
by another, and loss struggle for existence, for it is w'dlknown that there i.8 no weed so great 
an enemy to ajiy plant as anothiT of the same spt'cdes crow-ded against it And the scanty 
rainfall of our northern arcus emphasises this argument, for the thicker the crop the sooner 
does it exhaust the moistuw and prciuatui'ely ripen its seed, or, woise still, blight or die. I 
purpose on a future occasion to pursue this subject, and to give results of some experiments in 
other cereals and lucern sowing, which 1 have made in the Pirie district. 

Mr. Welsh was rather averse to thin sowing of wheat in this district owing 
to the severe wunds which prevail at harvest time and the patchy, unequal 
nature of the soil. Mr. Wright also opposed thin sowing, owing to the scanty 
rainfall. He thought Jbusli. per acre about the best quantity to sou. Mr. Spain 
agreed, and strongly recommended the use of the seed-drill. Mr. Mallyon 
supported Mr. Hectork statement, while Mr. Smith said he sowed 30ibs. of 
Carinichaera Eclipse wheat per acre last season, and reaped Shush, per acre. 
Mr. Humphris said throughout his experience he had got best results from thin 
sowing. On sandy soil 20lbs. per acre was enough. lie had seen in thin- 
sown patches, in the early days, single plants bearing as many as 160 heads of 
wheat. A great deal, however, depended on the soil, as on certain soils much 
better results were obtained from moderately thick sowing. The general 
opinion of members was in favor of thin sowing in preference to thick. 


Fixmisdi May 2. 

Present—Messrs, T. Collett (Chairman), W. W. Heath, A. WiUcock, H* 
Longrehr, and 9, Collett (Hon. Sec.). 

CoKOE»8S.—Mr. Heath suggested that at the forthcoming Congress the 
subject of manures and their action on different crops might be discussed. 
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Lyndochy May 13. 

Present—Messrs. H. Kennedy (Chairman), W. J. Springbett, A. Springbett, 
M* Burge, and J. Mitchell (lion. Sec.). 

Obange Tbebs. —Mr. W. J. Springbett said that last year his orange trees 
looked so bad that he thought of grubbing them out, but he cut some of them 
back to the forks in September, with the result that they have produced new 
branches about 6ft. long, and are now looking quite vigorous, although they 
have had no irrigation during summer. The others that were not cut back are 
looking very sickly, and he proposes to cut them back also about, September 
next. 


Forest Baxxge, May 6. 

Present—Messrs. J. Vickers (Chairman), A. Green, J. G. Rogers, H. Caldi- 
cott, II. E. Townsend, J. Cherryman, G. Monks, J. Green, J. Sharpe, J. 
Caldwell, S. A. Collins, and R. M. Ilackett (Hon. Sec.). 

Fruit Fly. —It was carried unanimously that this Branch is pleased to 
notice the prompt action taken by the Central Bureau [and the Department 
of Agriculture— Gen. Sec.] to prevent the introduction of the fruit fly in 
bananas, &c. 

Potato Cultivation. —Mr. J. Green read the following paper :— 

Good, rich, dark, loamy soils are best for potatoes, and if new all the better; but if new 
soil is not available it may be necessary to use plenty of manure. The light-colored soils 
sometimes become dusty, and then light crops result. Stable manure is best, but bonedust is 
good. Not more than two crops of potatoes should he grown successively upon the same 
ground. They do well after a crop of cabbage. Where it can be done, the best way is to 
plough and plant the setts in evory third furrow^ Sin. to 9iii. wide and 4in. to bin. deep, about 
1ft. apart in tlie furrow. Cut setts are best where the ground is not too wet ; cut to one or 
two eyes. When planted, at once sc-arify the land with Planet Junior horse hoe, and harrow 
about a fortnight later. If this is done there will be very little booing required when the 
plants are 6in. to 9in. high. Earthing up is needed, because the potatoes grow on the stalk 
above the set, and they are liable to get sun-bumed. Every hoeing tends to keep the moisture in 
the ground. The Planet Junior horse hoe is the best implement for earthing up ; put the two 
mouldboards on the out^ide, but let the three tines remain. The two in front break tho soil, 
and the one behind leaves it in a loose condition, doing better and quicker work than can be 
done with the band hoe. T'ho best time to plant in this locality on land that cannot be 
irrigated is from the middle of September till the end of October. Probably the White Elephant 
is the best variety to plant ; they are splendid eating where tho land is not too wot. Seed 
should be changed every year, from the plains, if jiossible, for October planting, and from our 
own locality if put in earlier. 

Mr. S. A. Collins thought White lillephant the best all-round sort for the 
district, but would plough and plant setts a little deeper. Potatoes for seed 
kept better when green, and second crop come up more quickly. One year he 
planted shoots of Circular Heads with eye attached, and got a good crop. 
Where watered this year potatoes gave good crops, Mr. J, Vickers used kainit 
for one crop, and got good lesults Twenty inches between the ro^s was better 
than 2Tin , as the tops shaded the soil better. When he put setts deeper he 
found potatoes no deeper, and considered 2in, deep enough, then harrow and 
leave for a week before harrowing again. He used 4cwt, kainit with Icwt. 
superphosphate; super, by itself goes down too quickly. Hrown’s River did 
no good with him. Had jdanted setts of other variety when apparently 
shrivelled, and in moist soil had done well. When keeping seed in shed move 
them once a week to check growth. Small seed gives large potatoes and less 
weight of crop. Mr. J. Sharpe some years ago planted a bag of potatoes about 
the size of a pigeon's egg and got a crop. If the land is in good hearty and 
there is enough moisture, there will be a good return. Regent was interior to 
Magntun Bonum as a second crop. Seed should be kept in a well-ventilated 
loft. Mr. R. E. Townsend said last year he planted one 08 ® and got a return of 
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fifteen, but this season he put in fourteen bags and got eleven back; seasons 
had the most to do with returns. He ploughed out his crop with a potato 
plough, which was as clean as digging. Mr. G. Monks found 27in. between 
rows and I5in. between setts gave best results—24in. did not give suffeient for 
earthing up. From jewt. Beauty of Hebron seed he got 15cwt. good potatoes, 
about 5lbs. to each plant. He advocated use of large setts with only one eye; 
if several eyes are left they will produce a lot of spindly stems. Brownes River 
seed gave him no good results. Mr. J. Cherryman gets better crops from snxall 
seed than from either large or cut seed. If the ground is in order, one or two 
eyes get the start and the rest die away. Directly roots are formed they draw 
nourishment from the ground. Dig only along the rows, not between the setts. 
White Elephant rots very badly in wet ground. Mr, J. Green, in reply, did not 
think that size of seed was of any account if the ground is favorable. 


Bowhill, April 26 . 

Present—Messrs. W. G. F. Plummer (Chairman), J. G. Whitfield, W. 
To will, A. Dohnt, K. Weyland, J. Waters, J. Gregory, and H. H. Plummer 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Sand in Horsks. —Mr. Whitfield said he thought some of his liorses had 
been as badly sanded as they possibly could be without dying. He treated 
them wdth veterinary hommopathy, using aconite and nux vomica, and this 
removed the sand, since w'hich the animals have gone to \vork, have impioved 
in appearance, and have sleek coats. Mr. W. To will read the following 
recommendations from a leaflet on veterinary homoeopathic treatment of 
horses :—Flatulent colic : There is a drum-like distention of the stomach. Use 
nux vomica or ammonium causticum, ten drops every fifteen minutes. Spas¬ 
modic colic: Severe pains, with intervals of ease. Use aconite and mix vomica 
alternately, ten drops every quarter-hour. Costireness confined hounds: 
Use nux vomica and suljdiur alternately, twelve drops every three hours. 
Tympanitis : Horses suffering from eft'ecis of wheat, give tw'o buckets of 
water, then ride them till they sweat freely, but be sure not to let them get 
chilled. Then administer ten drops of aconite four times at intervals of fifteen 
minutes; then give some every houi' until pain cease s. 

Combined River Huanciiks Show. —It was resolved to co-operate with 
other river Branches in holding a show of products. 


Port Germein, April 30. 

Present—Messrs. G. Stone (Chairman), J. K. Deer, J. Bows, A. Thomson, 
H. H. Glasson, W'. Broadbear, D. Thomson, W. Crettendeu, W. Head, and 
H. J. Gluyos (Hon. Sec.). 

Chaff Trade. —Considerable discussion took place on the present unsatis¬ 
factory method of selling chaff, and the bag difficulty. Members thouglit some 
standard should be fixed as the weight for a bag of chaff, and that the bags 
should in all cases be sold wdth the chaff, as such a small percentage arc 
returned to the sellers under present arrangements. Members woe of opinion 
that united action should be ttiken by those in the trade u> bring about a more 
desirable system than that now in vogue. 

Onions. —Mr. Glasson read a paper on “ Onion Growing,” which was well 
discussed. Members were of opinion that owing to deficient rainfall this 
district was not suited to the extensive cultivation of onions. 
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Port Broughton, May 2. 

Present—Messrs. R. W. Bawden (Chairman), J. Harford, J. Barclay, B, 
Excell, E. Dennis, W. Tonkin, H. H. Whittle, W. R. Whittaker, and S. M. 
Bawden (Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying. —It was decided to ask the Dairy Expert to visit the district and 
deliver a lecture on dairying. 

Binder v. Stripper. —Mr. Dennis said last season he cut half of a fifty- 
acre paddock of wheat with the binder, and threshed with Bagshaw header, 
while the other half was stripped. The first portion gave 4bu8h. o^ grain per 
acre, and the rest 8bush. He was convinced it would not pay to use the header, 
as so much of the grain was left in the short heads in the sheaves. There is 
not such a quick return from the binder, and there is more labor. Mr. Whittle 
said he had had a lot of experience with both binder and stripper, and was sure 
it would not pay to harvest more of the crop vrith the binder than sufficient to 
furnish seed and straw for own requirements. If you carry a stack of headed 
straw over for two or three seasons, it is probable you will find when you want 
to use it that the mice have destroyed it. In a district like this, where most of 
the land is mullenised, and the binder has to be set to cut high to escape the 
stumps, it wdll never pay to harvest less than a I2bush. crop with the binder. 
It was decided that the members consider it does not pay to use the binder and 
header in this district, the 8tri])per being most profitable. 


Mundoora, May 6. 

Present—Messrs. J. Blake (Chairman), W. Atkinson, K. Harris, W. 
Aitchison, A. McDonald, G. Haines, T. Haines, J. J. Vanstonc, W. J. Shearer, 
N. J. Francis, T. Watt, and A. E. Gardiner (Hon. Sec,). 

Stock Complaints. —Several cases of colic amongst horses were reported, 
Bickford’s colic drench having generally been used with satisfactory results. 
Mr. Harris said a few weeks ago a number of his sheep were suffering from 
what he took to be acute indigestion. They got stiff in the fore legs, were 
unable to walk, laid down, and in a few days died. He took a few of the 
animals to the homestead, made a mixture of equal parts of cream of tartar, 
saltpetre, and carbonate of soda, giving each sheep a tablespoonful of the 
mixture in a pint of water two or three times a day. In very bad cases he gave 
one packet of Fpsom siilts in addition. He placed the sheep in slings made by 
fastening bagging across the top of a box, so that a little of their weight came 
on their legs. He then placed them on the lee side and close to the stack of 
hay, so that they could help themselves. This treatment was quite effective in 
curing the animals, and he had not lost a single one since. The treatment only 
lasted a few days, when the sheep were again able to join the flock. 


Albert, May 7. 

Present—Messrs. J. Wetherall (Chairman), J. Brewin, G. Haggard, G- Acres, 
H. Lane, T. Cooper, A Struthers, H. Smith (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors, 

Kafpih Corn. —Mr. Lane reported that Kaffir Corn had done very well, aiid 
was a fairly heavy crc'pper. He thought it would be very ^suitable to plant m 
temporary breakwinds to prevent the sand being blown away during summer 
time. 

Rainpall,— Recorded for April, nil. , , 
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Elbow Hill (Franklin Harbor), May 10. 

Inaugural Meeting. 

Present—Messrs. E. Wake (in chair), C. G. Ward, sen., II. Diiun, J. Foulds, 
Jas. Spence, sen., W. Ward, H. T. Stales, J. Elleway, sen., T. Story, W. Spence, 
W. Beincke, G. Wheeler (Hon. Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Officers and Rules.—M essrs. Edwin Wake, J.P., and G. Wheeler were 
elected Chairman and Hon Secretary respectively. The suggested rules for 
conduct of business, furnished by Central Biueau, were read, and, after some 
discussion, adopted in full. 

Bunt.—^Mt. Beincke said he was always particular to use only thoroughly 
ripe seed. He never pickled when sowing on dry soil, but alw'ays did after 
rain. He preferred to pickle on a good floor in preference to dipping. It was 
not advisable, even if pickled, to sow bunted wheat. Mr. Stjlcs said the soft 
wheats seemed more liable to bunt than the harder kinds. He agreed as to 
danger of sowing unrij)e grain. Some land seemed more liable to smut than 
others. Mr. Foulds was convinced that they need not fear for the crop if they 
used clean seed and pickled with bozs. of bluestone to the bag. Other members 
agreed as to the necessity for pickling, 8oy.s. bluestone in 4galls, water to the 
bag of wheat being favored, and that even “smutty” grain,if thoroughly pickled 
could be sown without danger. On a vote being taken as to the best mode of 
pickling, the majority favored using the pickle once only and on a good floor. 

OriiTHALAiiA. —Mr. Foulds reported his bullock.s were suffering from some 
complaint causing a blue scum over the eye and frothing at the mouth. Mr. 
W. Spence said he had several cows and bullocks similarly attacked, and had 
tried several remedies, but found nothing so satisfactory as ordinary “eye¬ 
water.” [Bathe the eyes three times a day w'ith lozs. tincture of opium in a 
quart of water. If possible keep the animals in the shade. If opium is not 
readily obtainable, use sulphate of zinc lotion. — Gen. Sec.] 

Weed. —Attention was directed to the fact that stinkwort had been intro¬ 
duced into the district and w*as beginning to spread. It was decided to 
consider the matter at next meeting. 


Cherry Gardens, May 10. 

Present—Messrs. E. Wright (Chairman). T. Jacobs, C. Lewi.s, J. Lewis, G. 
Hicks, W. Nicholls, J. Potter, 8. Richards, J. Metcalf, R. Gibbins, G. Brumby, 
J. Choate, C. Ricks (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

C0NORE.SS, —^lliree niomber.s promised to attend forthcoming Congress, and 
Mr. Ricks said he would endeavor to prepare a paper on “ Intense Culture as it 
affects the Farm and Dairy.” 

“SouRsoPs.”—Mr. Gibbins asked how to destroy this weed (Oxalis cernua). 
Members were of opinion that the best way to get rid of them wtis to turn pigs 
on lo the land. Mr. C. Lewis said fowls w^ould also eat the bulbs, and oven 
the despised sparrow would do the same. 

Potatoes, —Mr. Gibbins advised planting potatoes in early spots free from 
frost. Early Rose, Beauty of Hebron, and White Elephant were the best sorts. 
As soon os the plants show through the ground, give a top-dressing of super¬ 
phosphate, and then hoc it in. 

Aloeeiak Oats. —Mr. Potter asked whether it was advisable to sow 
Algerian oats for hay. Mr. Gibbins said he had grown this oat, and cut it in 
different stages from green to ripe ; but his cattle would not touch it mxless 
almost starved. He advised members not to sow Algerian oats, but to put in 
dhampion oats. 
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SKrAHATKD MiLK.—In reply to question members stated that from lO^lls. 
of milk put through the separator, 8galls. of skim milk should be obtained* 
Bkanch Show. —It was decided to hold the Annual Branch Show on 
March 16, 1899. [Will other Branches please note this date, so as to avoid 
any clashing with similar engagements.—* Gen. Sec.] 


Boothby, May 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. T. Whyte (Chairman), E. Bradley, T. Robinson, H. S. 
Robinson, F. Mills, J. A. Foulds, M. Leonard, R. Chaplin, J. Bell, It. M. B. 
Whyte (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Wheat Experiments.— Mr. W, T. Mortlock, M.P., forwarded samples of 
new wheat, imported by him from Europe, for trial. Each of the members 
undertook to give these wheats a trial, a vote of thanks being Accorded to Mr. 
Mortlock for his gift. The Chairman distributed seed of a new variety of 
wheat called Pike’s Excelsior. 

Field Trial. —It was decided to endeavor to arrange for a field trial of the 
seed drills in the district. 

Vermin-PROOF Fencing. —A long discussion took place on the erection of 
the proposed new dog-proof fence around the district of Franklin Harbor, the 
members generally being in favor of the scheme. 


Orroroo, May 7. 

Present—Messrs. S. Roberts (Chairman), J. Jamieson, M. Oppermann, G. 
Matthews, R. Coulter, E. D. Kirkland, and T. H. P, Tapscott (Hon. Sec.). 

Conference. ~ Members agreed to support suggestion of Appila-Yarrowie 
Branch that the postjioned Conference of Northern Branches should l>e held at 
Gladstone at an early date. 

Paper. —(-onsiderable discussion took place on pa})er on “ Should the State 
make Mechanics ? ” read at previous meeting by Mr. Matthews. Members 
generally agreed with the opinions expressed in the paper. 


Onetree Hill, May 6. 

Present—Messrs. P. Barritt (Chairman), F. Bowman, J. S. Harvey, T. S. 
Harvey, J. Hogarth, J. Flower, F. L. Ifould, A. Tliomas, A. Adams, and J. 
Clucas. 

Asphodel. —The CTiiairman referred to the spread of this weed (Asphodelus 
fistulosus, or wild onion) in many parts. MembcTS stated it bad not yet 
appeared in this district, though a small patch was growing near Gawler. 

Artesian Waters.— Mr. Hogarth read an interesting paper on artesian 
boring, describing his own experiences in search of artesian water, the different 
drills used, their methods of working, cost, &c. He believed his firm was the 
first in South Australia to obtain artesian water by boring, a« over twenty years 
ago they obtained water at a depth of 140ft. The water from our South 
Australian bores was generally too brackish for irrigation purposes, but he 
believed better water would be obtained by deeper sinking, as in Queensland; 
Considerable discussion took place on cost of plant, accidents, woridmg 
operations, kc. 
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Lyrup, May 3. 

Present—Messrs. A. Thomett (Chairman), D. Thayne, A. Pomeroy, 1). J. 
Bennett. W. Healy, P. Brown, A. Weaver, E. Layton, F. E. Chick, T, Nolan, 
O. Klemm, W. K. Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and two visitor. 

Expekiments. —Mr. H. Downer tabled samples of Beauty of Hebron and 
Flour Ball potatoes, grown on very heavy laud, unmanured. The soil was 
simply broken up and exposed to the weMher for a little time before planting. 
The tubers averaged Sin. to 9in. in circumference. Members were of opinion 
that the Flour Ball was the best for this district. Mr. Pomeroy tabled samples 
of apples,"^Japanese date plum, wheat, and grasses. The wheat was'/Dart's 
Imperial variety, being second crop 3ft. high, sown in December and irrigated; 
a very fair sample. The grasses were from Bureau seed, and he reported as 
follows on the specimens tabled:—Mitchell grass (Astrcbla triticoidcs and A. 
pectinata), 1ft. 3in. and 2ft. high; the former a very good fodder and superior 
to the latter. Tall Gramma grass, Black Gramma, lied Gramma, all hardy 
perennials, about 3ft. 6in. high, free seeders. Blue Gramma, 4ft. high, much 
finer than others. Switch grass, 3ft. high ; Bushy Blue Stem, 4fi,, both well 
flagged. Wild Rye (Flymas virginiciis), ‘2ft, higli, sweet-smelling grass, very 
soft and dense. Wheat grass (Agropyron acutum), 2ft. high, very dense. Two 
hardy perennial grasses, names unknown, I ft. din. and 2ft. Gin. high, good 
fodders. 

Fttirix Pksts. — Mr. Chick tabled plant of strawberry attacked by disease 
supposed to be strawberry-leaf blight. Tlie description and remedies given in 
pamphlet issued by the New Zealand Department of Agriculture were read and 
discussed. Mr. Pomeroy said he had frequently seen the same disease in 
England and Australia, hut it did nut appear to afiect the fruit. Mr. Thayne 
said one of his plum trees was being destroyed by white ants. 


Redhm, May 8. 

Present—Mcs.srs. F. Wheaton (Chairman), A. A. Robertson, H. Darwin 

S. II. Troloar, D. Steele, R. H. Siviour, G. Wheaton, L. R. Wake, and 

T. McDonald (Hon. Sec.). 

Sowing M.ichines. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper on “ Broadcast 
Seed-sower v. Seed-drill,’’ of which the following is the substance :— 

In these days of keen uompelition, extensive eultivatiou, and low prices, it is highly 
necessary that we should cultivate our lands on the most imj>roved principles, using such 
machinery as will best ro|Hiy for their use. In farm machinery, tis in most other things, there 
has been a gradual evolution during the last twenty or thirty veal's. If we go back thirty 
years, the unfortunate farmer bad to carry the seed in a vesserof some description, distributing 
li with his bands as he tramped over the rough ground, this being both hard work and slow. 
Then carts were brought into requisition, from which the sower broadcasted the seed with his 
hands as before, which miule the work much easier and somewhat faster, l.ater on, broadciust 
SOM'mg-maohines were invented, and although they may have been rather crud(* and imperfoet 
at first, the)" have since been iinproveii in various w'ays* so that iiom" broadcast see<l-sow^ers are 
callable of doing good work, both as to quantity und quality, and at a price witliin the rwch 
of almost every farmer. It M^as some years before prejudice M^as sufficiently overcome to 
alldw some farmers to use a machine for seed-soM’ing, in fat:t there arc some now who consider 
that they can beat any machine by band-casting, A conriderablc number of seed-diills are 
i^0w used> and machines of various makers are in the mark«<t. As a machine for distributing 
manure on the land, there is no doubt that the drill stands alone, but as a seed-sowing machine 
the question is open to debate. In (he first place the price, £4U, is beyond w'hat a great many 
farmers can afibra* Fonr broadcast machines can be Imught for that price. Hut, on the other 
himd, if by using a driU a |bu»h. of seed can be saved on every acre sowii—and I believe 
such is the case—then the mnnei'who drills 250 acres saves in one season 02bush., which, 
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at 3s. 6(1. per busli, amounts to £10 178. In throo years the saving would more tlion cover 
the extra cost of the drill. Then in the matter of draught, two horses are required to work 
the broadcast macliine, whereas the drill requires three. In the matter of disiMitch, the broad* 
cast would come off best, as I believe about twenty acies per day is the most that the drffl 
can accomplish. Considerably more than this can be sown with the broadcast; but where 
fallow has been well prepared, and ready for the seed, the drill will then oomj^re more 
favorably, because after you have gone over your land with the drill you have finished, but 
in the other case, after broadcasting, you have yet to go over the same ground with «your 
harrows. Even on land where early lain liad made the rubbish come up well previous to 
seeding, you must 8« arify before broadcasting and harrow afterwards, but in drilling, the drill 
acts as a scarifier; but if you harrow afterwards theie \vowld not be much difference in the 
two systems. Wtar and tear is considerable in the broadcast machines, owinl|$ to the great 
speed required ; the distributor in particular is very liable to w^wir, no matter of w'bat metal it 
is made. T cannot claim to know much about the mechanism of the drill, but I donH think 
the wear and tear will be fo great a-s in the broadcast machines. Some points of advantage in 
the diill are— (I) a saving in the (Quantity of seed ; (2) covering the seed at a uniform depth, 
which prevents birds, ants, and mice from curr} ing off a quantity, which they do when it has 
been sown broadcast; (3) it must be an advantage for the genninated seed to be w’ell fovered. 
1 don’t think the plant can tbiive and matuie so w^ell if it germinates on top of the ground or 
when only half covered; (4) when the weather is boisterous broadcasting is dimcult, but 
drilling is not affected thereby. It sometimes happens that atter having sown a poilion of 
land broadcast, a sudden change in the weather with heavy rain comes on, and it may be 
several days before you can get on the land; in the meantime the seed has germinated. This 
mischief is escaped in drilling, as it matters not how soon rain comes, as the seed is pro{>erly 
covered. Teams of four and ^ix heavy horses tramping over the land after the seed has been 
sown is scarcely beneficial, this also does not take place where the drill is used. 

Considerable discussion followed. Mr Robertson thought the great point with 
the drill w^as that the seed was put in at any depth required, and properly 
covered. The w^ear and tear w'ould, he thought, be as great as with the broad¬ 
cast sow^cr. Mr. Wake said the advantages of the drill more than compensated 
for the extra cost, &c. Mr. Treloar considered, as a seed sower alone, the drill 
would pay better to use than the broadcast sower. Other members agreed. 


Maitland, May 7. 

Present—Messrs. C. F. G. Heinrich (Chairman), T. Bowman, II. Pitcher, 
J. Hill, O. Treasure, J. Smith, J. S. McLeod, C. K. Moody, A. Jarrett, and C. 
W. Wood (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress.— Members suggested the following subject for discussion at the 
forthcoming Congress of the Bureau:—What commercial feitilisers should be 
used alternately on land required to be continuously cropped with cereals for at 
least three crops. 

Manures. —C’onsiderable discussion took place on the best use of farmyard 
manure. Members were generally of opinion that, as but a small quantity can 
be produced on the farm, the best use for it would be to have one or two small 
paddocks that could be manured with it and cropped fur green feed or hay. 
Mr. Hill wished to know if there was any drill capable of putting in a mixture 
of farmyard and other manures. (^Unless the manure were thoroughly rotted 
and sifted it could not be used.with any drill, and even in that condition 
would be almost an impossibility to put on enough farmyard manure to be of 
any real service.— Gen. Sec.] 

Silage. —Mr. Hill tabled splendid sample of sweet pit silage, on which his 
cows were doing well. 

Officers, —The following officers were elected for ensuing year 
Mr, H. Pitcher, J.P.; Vice-chairman, Mr. J* Hill; Hon. See., Mr, C, 
Wood; Assistant Secretary, Mr. J. S, McLeod. 
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Mylor. May 7. 

Present-^Messrs. W. H. Hughes (Chairman), P. Probert, W. Nicholls, S. 
Roebuck, F. G. Wilson, R. J. Ginns, J. Rosser, S. Pearce, W. T. EPiott, 8. 
W. Jackman, R. 8. Mundy, T. Mundy, Jno. Roebuck, W. G Clough (Hon. 
Sec.), and seventeen visitors. 

Gtjmming of Cherry Trees, —This matter was again discussed, and it 
was decided to ask Mr. Ginns to read a paper on the subject at the Hills Con¬ 
ference in October. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Probert tabled large samples of potatoes grown with the 
aid of Kangaroo Island guano ; also white mustard, 2ft. Gin. high, being only 
six weeks’ growth. It made a good fodder and was much earlier than barley. 
Mr. Oinns tabled good sample of Crookneck squash. 

CoDLiN Moth. —Mr, Probert urged that united action should be taken to 
prevent the introduction of the codlin moth to this district. The gardens 
around Stirling were badly infested, but very little was being done to check the 
spread of the pest. It was decided to bring the matter under the notice of the 
Inspector of PVuit. 


Lipson, May 7. 

Present—Messrs. Y. S, Potter (Chairman), G. Provis, E. I). SwafFer, J. 
Wishart, W. Darling, S. Burt, E. J. Barraud, and H. C. Thorpe (Hon. Sec.). 

AnnitalL Meeting. —Mr. H. C. Thorpe tendered his resignation as Hon. 
Sec. on account of his leading the district. Messrs. F. S. Potter and G. Provis 
were re-elected Chairman and Vice-chairman respectively, and Mr. E, J. Barraud 
elected Hon. Sec. for the ensuing year. Other business of local interest was 
transacted. 


Bute, May 6. 

Present—Messrs. A. Schrocter (Chairman), H. Schvoeter, W. Sharman, E. 
Ebsary, W. Sluggett, M. Stevens, J. J. Chapman, S Lamsbed, D. Green (Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Mangring. —Mr. Ebsary wished to know whether the chemical fertilisers 
sown with seed in first weeK of March would have had any injurious effect on 
the seed which did not germinate until last week in April. 

Field Triad. —Members reported favorably on land offered for use in con¬ 
nection with the forthcoming field tnal of cultivating implements, and it was 
decided to accept with thanks Mr. J. Rooney’s offer of this land. 

Rainfall for April. —Recorded by Mr. Stevens, l*770in.; by Mr. 
Schroeter, 2‘025iii. 


Mount Oompa498, May 10. 

Present—Messrs. J. G. Youlton (Chairman), A. J. Hancock, F. Slater, W. 
Oowling, S, Arthur, M* Jacobs, T Cnaplin, R. Peters, W. Wright, H. McKinlay 
(Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Exhibits —Mr. Chaplin tabled nice sample of Dart’s Impenal wheat, and 
Mr. Gowling samples of Cleopatra and Stone Pippin apples. 

Mani/bing.*—M r. Oowling initiated a discussion bn “ Are Ingredients in¬ 
jurious to the Human System transmitted to Vegetables manured wdth Com¬ 
mercial Per^lisers? He thought there were, and advised members to use only 
such manures as were necessary to the full development of the crop. Most of the 
members agreed, ahd cited instances of potatoes' being unfit for consumption 
end their keeping quality spoilt by over-^manuring. Mr. Chaplin said he had 
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over half a ton of potatoes rendered misaleable through too heavy manuring 
with farmyard manure. [That vegetables, especially potatoes, can be spoilt, as 
far as flavor and keeping qualities are concerned, by over-manuring, or using an 
un'^uitable fertiliser, is well known ; but they are certainly not made itifunous 
to man or beast.— Gen. Sec .] 

Black Spot of I'otatoes. —Mr. Jacobs reported late crops of potatoes 
completely destroyed by “ Black spot.’’ They are attacked at time of flowering, 
and in a fewr dajs then* de^^truotion is complete. He intended trying spraying 
with Bordcau\ mixture another time, and his neighbors will do the same. 
Membeis wished to know at what strength to use it. [The potato plants .should 
be Rpra}ed before any signs of disease appear, using bibs, copfier sulphate, 4lbs. 
quicklime, and -libs, molasses or hone;^ in 40galls. of WMter. Spray at intervals 
of about three weeks — Gln. Sfc(\] 


Mount Bryan East, April 30. 

Present—Messrs. T. Best (Chairman), H. Wilkins, J. Prior, K, Prior, 
W. H. Quinn (Hon. See ), and two visitors. 

Manerfs.—A long discusyion took place on the best w’^ay of using com¬ 
mercial fertiliseis [This discussion w'us doubtless interesting, but a simple 
statement that such was the case does not give members of other Branches an 
idea of how, in the opinion of the members of this Branch, oommeretal 
fertilisers can be Uvsed to best advantage. Will Honorary Secretaries kindly 
take this hint.— Gen. Si:(\] 

Koolunga, May 6, 

Present—Messrs. T. B. Butcher (Chairman), J. Button, J. Jones, A. Craig, 
J. Butterfield, K. Jackson, W. J. Jose, W. T. Cooper, K. J. Shipway, K H. 
Buchanan, and G. Pennyfield (Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying.— It ivas decided to ask the Minister of Agriculture to allow the 
Dairy Instructor to visit this district. 

“ SoiTiisops Mr. Button stated that this weed was spreading very rapidly 
in the neighborhood, and threatened to become a serious pest unless prompt 
steps be taken to cope with it. It was decided to bring the matter before the 
Central Bureau. [As this is not a noxious weed within the meaning of the Act, 
no compulsory action can be taken to have it destroyed. All landholders who 
study theii best interests should, however, unite in an attempt to stop the 
introduction of this trouble.some pest into uninfested districts. The weed can 
be destroyed by breaking up the soil and turning pigs or turkeys on to the 
patch. They will root up nearly iill the tuber.s, and do well on them. Constant 
stirring of the soil to prevent the leaves maturing will also destroy the weed.— 
Gen. Sec.] 

Poultry. —Mr. Jose read a short paper, in which he strongly advocated 
poultry-keeping for farmers. Attention would have to be jmid to them to make 
them profitable. He strongly favored the Minorca, a good layer and table bird. 
Farmers should obtain a pure-bred rooster to crosvs with their common fowls, 
and they would soon see an improvement in the quality of their stock. The 
Minorca and Langshan cross was also profitable. Fowls should not be kept 
after they are three or four years old. Mr. Jones said he found the progeny of 
a pure-bred rooster and eommoti hens were mostly roosters. Mr. Butcher 
thought the Malay superior to the Minorca for all purposes Some members 
recommended more shelter being provided, while others considered it a mistake 
to keep them too ntuch enclosed, even in winter time. 
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Gladstone, May 7. 

Present—Messrs. J. Tonkin (Chairman), J. King, C. Gallasch, W. A. Wor- 
num, J. Brayley, B. Griffiths, J. Milne (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

CoNFEBENCE. —Appila-Yartowic Branch wrote suggesting that the annual 
Conference of Northern Branches should be held at Gladstone at an early date. 
Members were agreeable to join in holding this meeting about February. 

ExinuTTS. —Mr. Brayley bibled plant of Kaffir corn, about 2ft. Gin. high; 
they had made no progi’oss for some months, and showed no signs of seeding. 
He also exhibited trailing plant, which was thought to be poisonous. [This 
plant is one of our most valuable indigenous fodder plants (Atriplex semibac- 
ctttum), which, unfortunately, has l)een so nearly exterminated in our settled 
districts as to be a subject for suspicion when seen.— Gen. Sec.] 


Richman’s Creek, May 2. 

Present—Messrs. W. Froebaini (Chairman), A. Knauerhasc, J. A. Knox, A. 
Nicholson, J. J, Searle, M. Hender, W J. Wright, J. MeSkimming, J. J. 
Gebert, and J. McColl (Hon. Sec ). 

Broaocast Sowing v, SKKr)-I)KiLL.s. —A discussion took place on this 
subject. Mr. Wright Sdid he found it a difficult matter to sow evenly with the 
broadcast sower, and bad intended trying the seed-drill this season. The Chair¬ 
man said he had managed all right with the broadcast sower, still he rather 
favored the drilling system, as there was a saving of seed, and the seed was put in 
at an even depth and covered properly. He did not think there was much need 
for fertilisers in their district; rain was what was most required. Other 
members had found it difficult to sow evenly, especially in windy weather, with 
the broadcast sower, and favored a trial with the seed-drill. It was decided to 
ascertain whether an exhibition of the drill could be arranged in the district. 

Bunt. —Mr. Searle reported having sown good grains of wheat and bunt 
balls in separate drills, and both grew. [A big mistake.— Gen. Sec.] The 
plants differed very little from each other. Members were very sceptical as to 
bunt balls producing plants apart from the wheat, and undertook to test the 
matter fot themselves. 

Strippers. —Mr. Gebert tabled drawing of swingle-trees on a stripper for 
four horses abreast, which he had been using successfully. 

Hainfall. —For three months ending March 31, 0-685in.; for April, 
0-755in. 


Swan Beach, May 6. 

Present—Messrs. P. A. Hasse (Chairman), J. O. J. Kohnke, A. G. Zadow, 
J. L. Baker, J, Scott, J. H. Hohnberg, F. Fischer, A. Fischer, F. F. Brecht, 
B. Schwarts, G, Greiger, and P. A. Beck (Hon. Sec ), and one vivsitor. 

Seed £xperx»ient8. —Mr. Baker reported Budd^s rust*resistant wheat did 
well, but the grain was very small and not suitable for this district. Dart^s 
Imperial wheat proved a good variety. The Chairman said the latter was very 
prolific, and stood the hot weather splendidly. Mr. Kohnke had good results 
from Golden Return, which, however, appeared identical with the variety 

S own here as Velvet Pearl. Neumann’s wheat also proved very suitable. 

r. Baker also tabled sample of Panicum crus-galli, which did not suit the 
district, the rainfall not being sufficient. Members were of opinion that better 
results would be obtained from the cultivation of indigenous grasses. 
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Sand in Houses. —Mr. Hohnberg said he found that two pints of milk, 
warm from the cows, given through the nose of the horse, followed by active 
exercise, was a good remedy for sand. A couple of pints of soapsuds and a 
little salad oil was also effectual. Turning the horse on its back, and rolling it 
from side to side, should always follow physic for this complaint. With horses 
suffering from sand the hair on the loins appears smooth. 

MuLLENisiNG.-~Mr. Hohuberg said his experience was that mallee cut in 
February would die off much sooner than if cut at any other time, but the 
shoots would grow again. Mr. Zadow considered February the best month to 
cut the shoots. He found swamp mallee the hardest and red mallee the 
easiest to eradicate. Other members agreed. 

llEEr Cultivation. —Mr. Baker considered deep cultivation inadvisable in 
this district; for ttie first five or six years 3in. to 4in. was deep enough to 
plough. Members agreed, also that sandy land did not require rolling. 


Clarendon, May 12« 

Present—Messrs. A, Harper (Chairman), J, Wright, J, Chapman, H. Payne, 
W. A. Morphett, J. Spencer, R. Hilton, D. Bilney, A. A. Harper, J, Piggott, and 
A. L. Morphett (Hon. Sec.). 

Branch Work. —Considerable discussion took place on how to make the 
meetings more interesting. It was decided that the best way would be to fix 
on the subject for discussion at least a month aliead, so that each member 
could come prepared to discuss the subject set down for discussion. 


Morgran, May 7. 

Present—Messrs Jackman (Chairman), A. Stubing, E. Jacobs, E. French, 
II. Frost, H. Dennis, and J. Wishart (Hon Sec.). 

New Ploughshare. —Mr. Dennis tabled new patent ploughshare invented 
and manufactured by Messrs. Hyatt & Dennis. This share has a east socket 
to fit the plough, with a separate reversible steel plate to ship the same. It is 
claimed that this share is much cheaper and quite as effective as an ordinary 
steel share. 


Lucindale, April 80. 

Present—Messrs. E. Feuerheerdt (Chairman), B. Feuerheerdt, S. Tavender, 
A, Matheson, E. Dutton, J. Bourne, A. Lohban, A. Dow, G. Newman, H. J. 
Deeble (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Pests. —Mr. Tavender reported that the common black aphis was making 
its appearance on his orange trees. Members reported that a case of apples 
from a district infested with codlin moth had been brought into this di^ict. 
It was decided to inquire as to the proper steps to be taken in cases of this 
kind. [Unfortunately there is no power to prevent fruit being earned from an 
inf tested district to a clean one. All that can be done in cases like this is to 
get the local inspector to carefully examine the fruit, and seize any oases con¬ 
taining infested fruit.— Gen. Sec ] 

Manuring. —A general discussion took place on the use of commercial 
fertilisers, all the members favoring iheir use. It was, however, considered 
that in order to protect themselves against fraud, purchasers should in every 
case insist on a guaranteed analysis being given. 

Hydatids. —Some discussion took place on paper read by chairman nt 
previous meeting on hydatids in stock. 
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Narridy, May 7. 

Present- Messrs. A. Bairstow, (Chairman), J. Nicolson, R. Satchell, W. J. 
Martin, D. Creedon, and J Darley (Hon. Sec.). 

Manvking. —The Hon. Secretary thought that before the farmers went in 
for manuring they required some scientific education, otherwise they could not 
know^ in what respect their soils were deficient. As far as this district was 
concerned, rain was the element most deficient, and it was accordingly almost 
useless to use manures. Adding manures to the soil during such seasons as 
the past three or four w^as simply adding to the loss, owing to absence of rain 
during spring. Mr. Nicolson said he had tried superphosphate with several 
varieties of wheat, the result, except with bearded wheat, being failures. 

MirnLKNisiNG.—Mr. Satchell said he mullenised a pi^ce of land five years 
ago, between July and October, and there were stumps still alive. Portion cut 
after the harvest all died, though that mullenised during the winter produced 
a better crop ihan that done in the summer. Sheep w'ere a great help in 
killing the shoots. If the shoots are allowed to grow'for a } ear, the stumps 
arc much harder to kill. 


Amyton, May 6. 

Present—Messrs. W. Mills (in chair), H. Gray, Thos. Gum, W. Haw'ke, S. 
Thomas (lion. Sec.), and one visitor. 

ExHiBtT'i.—Mr. H. Gray tabled samples of spring-hooks made from the 
steel bands used round bales of wheat sacks, both being considered by members 
to be very useful for rebis or coupling, Mr. Haw^ke tabled tomatoes, Kaffir 
corn, and giant Honduras sorghum. 

Seed Experiments. —Mr. Hawke reported following results of seed ex¬ 
periments during past }ear Giant Honduras sorghum, irrigated, 7ft. to 8ft. 
high; Red Kaffir corn, irrigated, 5ft. high, not irrigated, i)ft., large ears; 
Holcus, Red Amber cane, and White Kaffir corn, not irrigated, failed to mature: 
Chufa did well, also Soja bean, a good bearer and hardy; Popcorn failed to 
set heads; Peanuts only bore a few* seeds; Mammoth Ironclad, Cuban Queen, 
and Mclvor Sugar, watermelons, all of good flavor and fair size; Melrose and 
Grand Rapids, sweetmolons, good bearers; Saxon Squash marrow', splendid 
flavor, good bearer; Golden Oblong, good, one plant bore 42lb8. of fruit. 
Tomatoes—Imperial, Matchless, and Pineapple, all of good flavor ; Early Ruby, 
very prolific; Golden Drop, very hardy, almost frostproof. Cucumbers—^^Vhite 
Wonder and Fordhook White Spine, good bearers and splendid flavor. Other 
members reported failures with most of their seeds. The Hon. Sec. found 
DarPs Imperial wheat ripened a week later than Steinwedel, the heads w*ere 
small and the grain shrivelled. 

pROFiTABnE Farming. —Mr. Gray read a paper on this subject, of which 
the following is the substance:— 

There are many ways of putting in the seed, but from his experience he considered that for 
this district plouijhing in the seed with a skiro-ploiigh was one of the best. In dry seasons 
w*beat covered! fairly deon did much better than seed harrowed or scarified in. Then with the 
skim-ploughs, half a bushel of seed is quite as good as three-quarters harrowed in; no small 
saving at present price of seed. He could put in quite as much in a day with a ^m-plough 
as with the harrows usiim the same number of horses in each case. Land put in with the 
skim-plough need not bo harrowed after dry w eather. Unless they were going to use manures, 
the skim-jlougbs would be nearly as good as the seed-drill, and for manures, the boxes could 
easily be fixed on the ploughs. Such would be a more serviceable implement for working the 
fallows, and the land re<mht>s no previous preparation as w'ith the drill at seeding time. Last 
saasbn he got Iburii. to 2buih. per acre from land on which seed was ploughed in and less 
than haH a bushel from that harrowed in. ^ 

In this distriot w*e should put at least half of the crop on iallow^ land. We should also use 
the binder and header to provide a good supply of horse-feed, and save cutting so much of the 
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crop for hay. He would not, however, recorowend the binder for general use in place of the 
stripper, the farmer should rear his own horses, breeding from the best, as a good colt costa 
no more to keep than a bad, and is readily saleable. Combine sheepfarminff with wheatg^w** 
ing, Merinos or Merino Shropshire cross being the hardiest and best for the North. Sheep 
will pay better than dairying in this district. Keep a few cows, sufficient for the household 
supplies, but only keep good ones. Keep poultry. Get a suitable pure-bred rooster and 
place V ith four hens, and you will get good crosses. It is a good plan to make a poitable 
house in which the fowls can he taken on to the paddocks after stripping. They will pick 
up all they need for some time. Bo not, however, attempt to keep more than you can feed 
properly. 

A good discussion ensued. Members admitted the value of the paring 
ploughs for covering the seed, but did not think so much land could be put 
under crop as quickly as with six harrows. Mr. Gray said he could put in 
fifteen acres daily with the plough drawn by six horses, and cutting 7ft. wide. 
The horses walked much quicker with the plough than with harrows. He con¬ 
sidered the Shropshire preferable to the Lincoln for crossing purposes, as they 
were very hardy and quiet* 


Mount Gambler, May 14. 

Present—Messrs. J. Umpherston (Chairman), J. Watson, D. Norman, sen., 
W. Mitchell, T. Edwards, T. H. Williams, W. Ban'ows, M. C. Wilson, J, 
Bowd, J. C. Ruwoldt, G. G. Collins, J. Dyke, and E. Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

Manuring.—M r. Ruwoldt tabled sample of bonedust manufactured by 
himself from green bones, and ground fine enough to pass thro^igh the drill. 
He believed he could sell locally all he could manufacture. Members con¬ 
gratulated Mr. Ruwoldt for his enterprise in starting a new industry in the 
district, and believed it would prosper, as the residents would have confidence 
in an article manufactured by one well-known to themselves* 

Fbuit Exhibits. —Mr. Wilson tabled splendid Portugal quinces, Uvedale 
St. Gennein pears, Dunn’s Seedling and London Pippin apples. The largest 
quince weighed l|lbs., and the largest pear 2^1bs. Mr. Barrows tabled pear 
for identification. 

Actinomycosis. —Mr. Williams, Stock Inspector, tabled lower half of head 
of bullock, showing the ravages caused by the ray fungus of actinomycosis 
eating away the bone. In reply to question he said the disease was not classed 
as contagious, and it was not known exactly how it was spread. A good many 
cases had been reported in the district, the lower jaw being the principal seat 
of attack. A blow could not cause similar effects. An abscess would result 
from injury, and when it had run its course the beast would soon recover* 
The meat of affected animals was not injurious, and the disease itself could be 
cured in its early stages by iodide of potassium, taken internally. 

Lice in Sheep. —Mr. Williams said lice in sheep were making their 
appearance again. He had had to prosecute some owners for neglect to carry 
out the law, and other offenders would be similarly treated. There were di^ 
that would kill the lice, and stockowners must treat their sheep. Two dippings 
were absolutely necessaiy. This cost something; but it was profitable wor^ 
as bee caused loss and damage to the wool. Some feared that dipping wotdd 
stain the wool and injure its sale, but a wool expert told him that dip stahos 
did not detract in any way from the value, and buyers would give as good 
price as for the detest of wool. Mr. Edwards «(aid he dipped twice last your, 
and believed it paid him well. He used Cooper’s dip, and the wool was not 
discolored in the least. Mr. Williams said the experience at Moorak was the 
same; 2,000 sheep were dipped twice last year, and the wool was p^rfectiijr 
clean and white. 
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Oarrieton, May 19. 

Present—Messrs. J. McNanghton (in chair), W, Venning, N. Travers, J. P. 
Fisher, G. Martin, H. Menz, J. B. Harrington, W, J. Gleeson, and J. W. 
Bock (Hon. Sec.). 

Seed Dbidls. —It was decided to endeavor to arrange for a deld trial of 
seed drills near the Carrieton railway station, Mr. W. J. Gleeson offering a 
suitable piece of land for the trial, 

Forkstby* —Mr. Travers reported that trees obtained from the Forest 
Department last year did well until November, when the locusts came in swarms 
and destroyed all of them. Mr. Harrington said a fair percentage of his trees 
made a start; but the dry season had killed nearly all, only about 8 per cent, 
being alive. Mr. Manning said he had best results from pepper trees (Schinus 
molle). Mr. Martin was appointed to take charge of trees required by members 
from the Forest Department. 


Woolundunga, May 16. 

Present—Messrs. J. H. Michael chair), W. McLaren, J. Grunike, 
A. S. Gunning, J. S. Partridge, N. Rogers (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fbuit-obowisg. —It was decided to ask the Inspector of Fruit to visit the 
district and give lectures and demonstrations of pruning, &c. It was decided to 
have a question-box night. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Gunning showed samples of raisins and dried apricots from 
Renmark. 


Peuola, May 14« 

Present—Messrs. D. McKay (Chairman), W. Miller, D. Balnaves, S. B. 
Worthington, E. A. Stoney, L. W. Peake, W. H. Pounsett, J. W. H. Sandi- 
ford, and T. H. Artaud (Hon. Sec.). 

RaiN'Fael.—T he Hon. Secretary reported that the rainfall recorded for year 
to date was 3’440in. against 3*870in. for same period last year. 

Donations. —^The Hon. Secretary tabled various publications received, 
including copies of “ Western Australian Settlers’ Guide,” for which the De¬ 
partment of Apiculture of that colony was accorded a vote of thanks. 

Fekces. —Mr. Stoney asked which fence would be the cheaper to erect— 
redgum posts, with five wires, and top barl^ed, or angle-iron posts, 18in. in 
ground, 3ft. 6in. out, five wires, and top barbed, posts to be 9ft. apart. 


Riverton, May 6. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Andrew (Chairman), F. Chapman, T, Qravestock, 
M. Badman, D. Kirk, A. Hannaford, C. C. Castine, Dr. Allwork, and H. A. 
Hussey (Hon. Sec.). 

CoBXTK Mora.—^Messrs. Andrews and Qravestock, honorary fruit inspectors, 
reported having visited gardens and fruitshops in the district. They found 
apples in the shops which had been infested by codlin moth caterpillars, 
ana had cautioned the dnmkeepers gainst receiving any infested fruit. Con¬ 
siderable discuBsioii took place on this and other matters of local interest. 
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^ Angaston, May 21. 

Present—Messrs. R. Player (Chairman), A. Friend, J. Vaughan, A. Sibleys 
P. Radfoi'd, W. Sage, W. Sibley, E, Thamm, and E. S. Matthews (Hon. Sec.). 

Fbutt-tree Pruning. —Mr. W. Sage read the following paper on this 
subject:— 

The above subject is one full of difficulty and uncertainty, as there ie no reliable guide to 
scientific knowledge on tree-pruning. We can, therefore, only fall back upon the hnow'ledge 
gained from expeiience by practical gardeners in following up systems that have given best 
results to them. Here we are mot by the difficulty that nearly all diifer somewhat as to wliat 
is the best system. I will, therefore, give as nearly as I can my own opinion, based on 
experience and observation of methods adopted by others. 

The object is to keep the trees symmetrical and vigorous, the crops good and regular, and 
the fruit fine in quality. One thing we w'ill doubtless be all agreed upon is that different 
varieties of fruit trees require different systems of pruning, and Txdll therefore need to be dealt 
with separately, and we will therefore take them in following order: — 

Peach, —This requires little pruning w'hen young, just a little tliinning out of the centre 
branches and trimming back those that project in such a way as to interfere with the cultiva¬ 
tion being all that is necessary. At about four years after planting, begin to head ba<!k in 
order to encourage growth of young woofi about the body of the tree. In pruning a matured 
peach tree it should he the object of the pruner to train the branches not loss than from 15in. 
to 18in. apart. The peaeh bears its best fruit on the new wood, and fruit spui^s should be 
irom 4in. to 6in. apart, and be shortened to four to six buds. No fear need be felt of killing the 
flhoot 08 there are always two buds at the base of each shoot from which young bearing w'ood 
for following year may spring. Peach trees pruned thus have ^iveu crops of fine fruit every 
year wheie the soil is good, instead of, as is often the case, beanng veiy heavilj-of indifferent 
iniit one year and nothing the next. I may say, Professor Perkins, in speaking of pruning 
this tree, said it was the only tree? of w'hich pruning lengthens the life, 

AprteoU .—These require hard pruning when young, os if left unpruned they quickly 
become baie of fruit spurs about the body of the tree. Started with a stem of 16in. to 18in. 
high from a single rod, rub out all but three shoots first year, and prune these shoots to 9in, 
to 12m.; next year leave six shoots same length, and continue pnming thus till fruit yield 
begins to check the vigorous growth of tree, after which branches should be thinned to not 
less than 15in. to 18in. apart, and the young w'^ood be cut back to 2in. or 3in. in length. In 
pruning fruit spurs or growth on w^bieh there are buds of blossom, care should be taken to cut 
outside a leaf bud, as otherwise the shoot w’ill die. The apricot ns a rule bears from spurs 
of last year’s growi:h on the previous year’s wood. 

Plume, —I have not had a great deal of experience with these. The early training should, 
1 think, be something similar to apricots for, say, three years, after which topping should be 
discontmued, and thinning and taking out superfluous bnmehes only be done. I do not approve. 
of leaving them unpruned altogether, as the crops are very irregular and fruit sometimes 
inferior owing to overbearing. 

Apples.-—PruxLe as for apricots for four years, after which topping should be ditcontinueci 
and shoots just thinned a little to admit of formation of fruit buds. The branches can then 
be thinned to 15in. to 18in. apart, and will then set fruit which will bend the branches to a 
more or less horizontal position, and which is most favorable to formation of healthy fruit 
buds and good even crops of fruit. The lower branches can be cut out of the way as required 
for purposes of cultivation, and as the branches bend outward and downward fresh W'ood grows 
freely from the bend of the branches to take their place in the centre of the tree. When any 
cutting is done the branches should be taken Mht out, and it is best to have at least 15in. to 
18in. of clear space between the branches. Topping a bearing tree stunts the growth and 
checks its vitality. 

. Prnre, —These requue little shaping as the growth is naturally symmetrical, and just to take 
out crowded and cross branches is all that is necessary. When in bearing a vigorous thinning 
is advisable to prevent over-cropping, and consequently inferior and irregular crops. Ther^ £ 
an old pear tree at Gawlor Park which has not been pruned in anv way for years, and 
it fifty cases of pears were gathered last year. 

I have given here an outline of what seems to me to give aatislactory results in <hu* district^ 
but 1 am coasoiotm that varying conditions of climate and situation would sometimes require 
different and special treatment. At best I am but a learner, as are most of thmie engaged hT 
orcbard^culture in South Australia. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The weather durmj^ the past month has been ver) favorable, and the break up 
of the lon}^ ooutimiod droup;ht in the North has j^reatlv im])roved the piospects 
for the coming season The rain duiing the early part and the middle of June 
extended all over the drought stricken agricultural country and well into the 
pastoral districts, and the prospect in general is more promt4ng than we have 
been blessed with for many jears. Generally the rain during the montb has 
been the best experieneed since 1890, the whole of the settled district^ ha\ing 
had a thorough Hoakin${. Dams and tanks have been replenished, and but for 
the unfortunate fact that hut little water has been caught in the Beetaloo 
reservoir, we would not hear of any water troubles for some time The rain¬ 
fall recorded at the following stations during June will give a good idea of the 
widespiead and soaking nature of the rains:—Hawker, 1 750in ; Quorn, 
4*070in.; Carrieton, 8*440in. ; Petersburg, 3*080in ; Port Gerroem, 2 I70m ; 
Port Broughton, O'lOOin.; Laura, 3 5!0m ; Kadinn, 3-270iii ; Maitland, 
4 68Uin ; Minlatoni, 3 950in , Burra, 2‘88t)in ; Eudunda, 3 480in ; Moigan, 
2*600in,; Mannum, 3 070in ; Riveilon, 3‘510in : Angaston, 2'9-iOin . hills 
round Adelaide, 5in. to 9in ; Willunga, 6*l()0in , South-East, 4in to 5in , 
West Coast, 2Jin. to 4Jin. 



In every part of the colony during the past month millions of gallons of 
water have run to waste where less than two months ago in many parts the 
scarcity of water was the cause of great trouble and expense. 'Fherc can be 
no doubt that sufficient attention is not paid to the conservation of water in 
this colony. In the northern districts especially there are many places wliere, 
by half a dozen or more fanners combining, they could conw‘r\e sufficient 
water to place them beyond actual want, and in fair seasons could utilise the 
surplus for the growth of vegetables, fodder crops, &r , on a small scale This 
matter of water conservation deserves the most earnest consideration, and it is 
hoped that during the coming year some good work will be started in tins 
direction. 


Very few of our cultivators seem to be aware of the great benefits of wintci 
irrigation for summer growth, whether for aimual crops or in the orchard or 
vineyard. By giving the subsoil a good soaking about the end of Jul> or 
August, and keeping the surlaoe broken to prevent toss of moisture by capillary 
attmot|oity it is surprising whnt litfle mn is required to bring the crop to 
mMutiiy, In the Jmtnut A for February and June of thi-^ year 

4 
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we published illustrations showing the benefits of winter inigaiion of apricots 
and apples, and similar results have been obtained with vines, peaches, and 
other fruit trees. With summer crops, such as maize, sorghum, cow peas, 
lueern, Stc., the result of winter irrigaTion is also very marked, and many 
farmers who never grow these crops could, by taking the trouble to turn the 
surface water on to a suitable piece of land during August or September, grow a 
quantity of green stuff for their stock during late summer and autumn months. 
An an instance of this, Mr. H. Cam, of Moculta, forwarded in June of this 
yeai sara])les of sorghum grown on land that was flooded in June of previous 
year, sown in Sept niber, and, with only 2in. of rain in five months, grew to 
height of 4ft. Oin. and matured seed. 

A rather unusual occurrence is reported from the Bioughton district. A 
farmer with 200 acres of oarly-sown wheat repoits that the grain germinati^d 
after thi* Apiil rains, and made fair progress. In consequence, how'evei, of 
the warm, mild wcathei during May the wheat is fairl) out in eai, and the 
owiiei is in a quandaix as to whit tieatment to pursue. The only eoiirse 
possible seems to be to put shec]) ou to feed it down, and Profes^^or Lo^viie 
has advised to that ofl'ect. 


During the past six months the outlay of S(iuth Australian farmers on com¬ 
mercial fertibseis has scartely fallen short of £70,000, and it is of the 
greatest ihiportanec that the best returns possible should be obtained for this 
outlay. With this end in view the KertiliHCis Act of IHiKi was passed, and it 
provided that all vendors of a manufactured fertiliser must gi\e to the' bu}er a 
guaranteed analysis of such fertiliser, and arc liable to a heavy penalt) if they 
neglect to do so. Most of our merchants lia\e given such guarantee, and to do 
this have themselve's purchased in bulk on anal)sis. Some, howe\ei, decline 
to give any analysis, and, possibly because eif this very fact, arc able to sell at a 
lowei rate than the others. Notwithstanding the lepeated waniingsof the Pro¬ 
fessor of Agriculture and tue Agiicultural Bureau, many faimers have purcliased 
these manures without an analysis, and if they find that they get no satisfactory 
letum for their oullaj they luno no one but themselves to blame For the 
sake of an apparent saving of a few shillings w’ould seem that a large 
number of our cultivators will risk the loss of as many pounds, as not only is 
there the aitual monetary loss involved in the jiurchase of the fertiliser, but 
there is the loss of time and labor involved in putting such fertilisers on the 
land. 

The question of a standard w'cigbt for the bag of chaff is a matter that has 
caused considerable discussion amongst chaff merchants and buyers. Many 
merchants complain that although a bag of chaff is generally understood to be 
401bs., some unscrunulous dealers put less than this quantity in the bag, and 
consequent!} are able to sell at less per bag than the one ginng full weight. 
Ah they sell by the bag, and not by weight, the buyer has no remedy when he 
finds he has been defrauded. The only remedy for this, according to many, is 
to fix the standard weight of a bag of chaff at 40lbs., so that it would be 
unlawful to sell any less quantity in the bag. It appears, however, that the 
simplex way would be for the majority of the merchants to guarantee their 
bags of chaff to contain the full weight, and bring pressure to bear on the 
retailers to deal with no one who declines to give such guarantee. This would 
soon have th(» desired result, whereas an attempt to get a standard fixed bylaw 
would not only be an expensive matter, but it is very doubtful whether tha 
majority of out legislatox*s could he convinced of the necessity for such ncticwif 
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It IB a fact, which can he proven from British market reports, that Manitoba 
flours realise from f I 158. to i*2 per ton higher prices than can be obtained 
for South Australian flours, and yet the red flinty wheats of Canada and the 
United States would be despised and altogether rejected by farmers, wheat- 
buyers, and millers in South Australia. Red Fife, Blount’s Lambrigg, Duluth, 
Manitoba, and other flinty wheats have been introduced here, have been tried, 
and condemned; but they are all strongly rust-resistant, prolific, and yield a , 
strong flour with a high percentage of gluten, whilst the soft wheats tliat are 
in high favr>r locally are very deficient in gluten, and bring lower prices in the 
British markets. Mr, Farrer, of Lambrigg Farm, Uueanbeyan, New South 
Wales, has dcvelo|ied a variet) of Blount's Lambrigg which is a fortnight 
earlier than the original variety, and thus one objection to its cultivation has 
been removed 'rhere is. in the Museum of the Aericultural lUireaii. a loaf of 
bread made from the old Blount’s Lambrigg vvheat some three years ago. The 
liaker said that it was a more profitable flc»ur to deal wMth than that made from 
soft wheat, and made a sw'eeter and nicer bread, but that it requires skilful 
treatment to produce a white loaf. I'be bread is not dead white in color, but , 
has a very slight yellowu'^h tint, which is more attractive. Mr. M. Kahllmuni, 
the head miller for tlie Adelaide Milling (Company, Port Adelaide, strongly 
advocates the cultivation of the w’heats abov(‘ mentioned, and has supplied 
Mr, II. Marshall with genuine samples for trial. If some 300 bags of either 
one of the varieties could be supplied, he would he in a position to prove the 
suj)(‘riority of the flinty wheats, which are slowly supplanting our soft wheats 
in the Britislj markets Mr. Kalilhaum states that from a miller's point of view* 
Blount's Lambrigg is one of the best w'heats ever growui in South Austraiia, 
and “Kestiel” 'offspring of Blount’s Lambrigg) is earlier and of even greater 
strength in the flour, but the grain is very small 


Lucern for dairy cows should be cut and allowed to wilt on the field for six 
to eight hours before being fed to cows, in order to prevent the lucern taint,” 
which generally is present wdien the cow's arc allowed to graze upon growing 
lucerii If milk show's any taint from cows feeding upon fresh lucern or any 
other plant it can be remo\' d to a considerable extent by running the milk 
(directly it is drawn from the cow) over a Liiw rence cooler. 


During July some tobacco seed should be sowui in a bed that can be slicltered 
from night frosts during Jul)% Make a bed of rather sandy soil, place a lot of 
brush on it, burn this, and then dig it in, mixing the ashes well with the soil. 
Sow the seed thinly on the surface and barely cover with very fine mould, heat 
down the surface lightly with back of spade. 1‘ut stakes around the bed and 
cover over the top with calico at lught. Water with sun-w^armed soft waiter in 
the afternoon every day if necessary. The best soil for tobacco is a light sandy 
loam, with a rather stiflf .subsoiL Fresh wood ashes may be used with advantage 
foi this crop, which requires a deal of potash. When planting, after danger 
from fi'ost is over, make the rows 3ft. apart with I Sin. between the plants. 
For coarse sorts, 4ft, x I6in. 


One of the oldest plantations of olives is that at Cummins, near Glenelg, now 
owned by Lady Morphett. Another smaller one was early established by the 
late J. Peake, at Clarendon, which produced about 5 tons of olives this year. 
The late Dr. George Mayo in early times planted a lot of olives in Adelaide, 
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and another deceased gentleman (Mr. Barnard) planted a lot at Wolkerrille 
many years ago. A very old tree, the first in the colony to bear fruit, was 
planted by the late Mr. George Stevenson, at Lower North Adelaide, and this 
IS now of immense size; he also planted another at Leawood, DeviPs Elbow, 
Mount Barker-road, which probably is the largest olive tree in Australasia. The 
South Australian Company, in 1844, introduced a number of the best French 
varieties, which were planted in the Hackney garden by the late F. M. Bailey. 
Since then Sheriff Boothby, C.M.G., Sir Samuel Davenport, K.C.M G., the late 
Sir George Kingston, K.(\M.G., Mr. Thomas Hardy, Messrs. Josej>h Crompton 
and Co., Mr. J. 11. Angas, at Hill River, near Clare, and the Adelaide 
Corporation have planted olive trees more or loss extensively. These various 
gentlemen procured approved varieties from South of France, Italy, and Spain. 
Many seedlings have been raised and planted, most of them of little value. As 
a rule, where only a few trees are planted the fruit is allowed to waste, and the 
trees grow wild, with no attention whatever. The olive seems to thrive almost 
everywhere in the colony, and bears well on the plains. 


On Yorke^s Peninsula, as well a.s in other part^ of the colony, in certain 
orchards the apricot trees are dying afier sufficing the following symptoms : - 
One branch slowly dies off, the leaves turn black on the edges and curl up; 
next year several more branches are similarly affected, and the tree dies on the 
third year. Remedies tried—1. Amputating branch when disease is first seen, 
but this causes the disease to spread more quickly. 2. Forking in manure; 
this has no effect in slaying dist'asc. When the trees arc dug up there is no 
indication of borers or other diseas** of tin* roots; the soil varies in the different 
localities and is evidently not the cause of the trouble. Mier(>KCO[)ie examina¬ 
tion fails to disclose any fungus disease. Possibly muriate or sulphate of 
potash and superphosphate applied separately at intervals of one month would 
act beneficially. 


In last month’s issue there was a reference to the Florida Velvet bean, a 
new fodder plant of reputedly great value. In the May issue of the 
land Ayrivultural Journal^ Mr. A. 11. Benson writes of experiments witli this 
plant. It appears likely to be of great value where the cow pea thrives, as 
it gives a heavier yield of green feed than that plant; but it is of no value for 
culinary purposes. It is very doubtful whether the Velvet bean will pay to 
grow in South Australia, except in the moister and cooler parts. Generally 
our summer' is too hot and dry for this class of plant. As far as can be 
ascertained the seed is not yet obtainable for commercial purposes anywhere in 
Australasia. 


The present issue completes the first volume of the Journal of Agriculture 
and Industry^ and with the next issue will he published an index of contents 
to be bound along with the twelve previous issues. The Editor gratefullv 
acknowledges the many highly commendatory criticisms passed upon his work 
by the numerous kindred publications in the adjacent colonies and abroad as 
well as in our own colony, and also by subscribers and other recipients of the 
Journal of Agriculture and Industry. His grateful thanks are also accorded 
to the numerous able and highly-talented g^cialists whose writings have so 
usefully graced the pages of this publication auring the mat year, and he looks 
forward with bright anticipations lor a continuance of their most valuable 
and practical assistance. To mcmliers of the Agricultural Bureau all 
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South Australia the Editor expresses his heartfelt thanks for literary favors 
received and hints forwarded respecting improvements in the management of 
the Journal y and he desires a continuance of all favors, especially in regard to 
improved practice in aU agronomical pursuits. Illustrations of utilised waste 
substances, helps for farmers, handy helps in the household, &c., will always be 
acceptable, and will be published when possible. The Journal has already 
secured a very wide circulation, but that can still be most usefully extended 
largely if each reader who approves of it will urge a friend or two to place 
their names on the subscribers* list. 


The subscription to the Journal of Agric ulture and InduUry is 5s. per year, 
strictly in advance. For that sum it will be posted to any part of the world 
where postal facilities exist. At the conclusion of each volume an index W'ill 
be prepared, and will be published along with the next following issue. This 
will be free to all continuing subscribers, but postage will be required when 
the index alone is wanted. Subscriptions should be paid in cash at the office^ 
of the Agricultuial Bureau, in Adelaide, or by ]) 08 tal note addressed to the 
publisher, at the same office. A few complete files of the first volume can be 
secured upon payment of fis. each set, as above. 


ECONOMIC BOTANY. 

I.— JIIE CAMPHOK TREE. 

By Maitrice IIoi.t/f. 

The camphor of eornmerci* is in reality an oxidised oil; out of camphor oil, 
through the action of t)ic oxygen of the air, camphor is formed. 

There are several plants which produce camphor; of these Dryobalanops 
aromatica, a large tree growing in Borneo and Sumatra, produces the Sumatra 
camphor. This highly-esteemed camphor is seldom found in commerce, as the 
Chmeau use all of tke products in their materia medica, A second and inferior 
sort is produced by an East Asian shrub—Blumea balsamifera. This camphor, 
called by the Chinese Ngay,** is used by them in the manufacture of their 
Chinese ink, but in commerce it is hardly knowm. 

The camphor of commerce, and the onh" one wdiicli interests us here, is pro¬ 
duced by the camphor laurel (Laurus campbora), also known botanically as 
CUunamorauin camphora and Campbora officinalis. ’Fliis tree, culled by the 
Japanese ‘*Ku8u-no ki,’* grows spontaneously on the coasUd j>arts of East Asia, 
from Cochin ('hina up to the mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang, including the 
islands of Uinan and Chusan, Formosa, the isles of Lin-kin, Kin-shin, Shikoku, 
and Kishin. It grows, therefore, between the 10th to 34th degree N. latitude. 
From this it would seem that nearly till parts of Australia would be suited for 
the cultivation of this tree. This is, however, not so, as it requires a fail' 
amount of moisture, together with a well-drained soil; and in South Australia 
its culture will be fairly restricted to the hills country, where, without question, 
it will fiourish on the stony hillsides and in the gullies. Yet, from the lar^e 
tree in the Botanic Garden and numerous medium-sized ones in the Botanic 
Park, it would seem that eveu in the plains its cultivation might Ikj successfully 
tried. This cultivation is of the simplest. The fresh seeds, which are of the 
sia© of a pea and somewhat resemble a very small olive, will germinate well in 
any good soil, and the plants will be ready in a yearis time to plant out. The 
growth of the camphor laurel is rather slow, and a good many years have to 
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elapse before the trees are fit to be cut down for camphor. In Formosa and 
Japan, frotn whence the best camphor of commerce is obtained, very often the 
trees are left until they are 100 years old, at which age they are said to be 
richest in camphor. The trees are then cut down, preferably in winter, at 
which time more solid camphor and less camphor oil is obtained. The wood 
is chopped up in chips, which are put in a hogshead with perforated bottom. 
This IS put over a vessel wherein water is kept boiling, and the steam of the 
water ])as8ing through the chips extracts the camphor oil out of the chips. 
The steam enters through a b^iboo tube into a cooler, where the qp,mphor oil 
is liquefied. This cooler consists of a trough standing in another trough filled 
with water, and covered with another similarly filled with water. Boards 
are fixed into this cooling trough from alternate sides, which force the 
camphor>hiden steam to travel in zigzag, and thereby efibeta a more complete 
cooling. 

The distillation of a cask of 2Jcw^t8. of chips takes about twenty hours, and 
produces about 51bs. to 6lbs. of solid camphor. The camphor oil which results 
as a by-product of the distillation can be usetl in the manufacture of varnish, 
and quite i ecently it has been found that, by distillation, solid camphor can be 
extracted from this oil. By this means about 8lbs. of camphor are obtained 
out of 8.Jcw^ts of oil. 

Ihere is no doubt that the above crude and wasteful distillation would have 
to be replaced here by more modern appatatus, say in metal retorts by heated 
steam from a steam boiler and proper metal coolers, by which means larger 
quantities of wood could be treated in a shorter time and with less waste. 

Besides camphor, the camplior tree produces an excellent thnber, out of 
which the celebrated Cliinese camphor-wood trunks are manufactured, which 
arc believed to be j)roof against all iiivsects. 

It seems to me that it will be worth while to cultivate the camphor tree in 
our hills, where it wdll, without doubt, flourish. It is a long time to wait for 
a return, but, on the other hand, there is no labor whatever after the first 
couple of years. Hillsides which are otherwise useless fur cultivation can be 
planted, and the children of the man who docs put in a number of trees now 
will thank him for his forethought in years to come. 


FORESTRY. 

NOTES ON TREE-PLANTING. 

By Wai-tkr Gill, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., Conservator of Forests, 

The Importance of Proper Cultivation. 

In my previous remarks on the subject of the influence exerted by local 
conditions on the growth of trees, brief though they were compared with the 
amount of information available on such an interesting question, enough was 
said to show how far-reaching is the force exerted by what seem to be but 
moderate factors in the surroundings of tree life in the natural forest, or in any 
common set of conditions not directly brought about by any interference from 
the hand of man. A little reflection will soon enable us to discover that by 
making use of the facts which nature presents to our view we can often succeed 
in greatly modifying conditions that may at first appear unfavorable, if we are 
able to direct operations from the start ~ as is the case with artificial plantations 
—though we may not he able to produce much alteration in the surroundings 
of trees in their natural habitat in the forest. ' 
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The question as to how the greatest amount of moisture can be stored up in 
the soil for the support 6f the young trees during the burning atmosphere of 
our summers demands undoubtedly the prime consideration when planting 
operations arc contemplated ; and it is in connection with this very vital matter 
that the most careful study is required in order so to modify any existing con¬ 
ditions in the locality selected for planting which may prove prejudicial as to 
ultimately ensure successful results. There are, of course, a few exceptional 
instances where small lots of young trees can be artificially watered, and thus 
assisted to pull through the trying drought of summer; but, speaking in a 
general way, water is not available, or even should it be plentiful labor may not be, 
and after the spring rains are over it may be six months or more before any rain 
falls to refresh the parched vegetation. Sometimes, as it has unfortimaiely 
happened for the last year or two, the sjmng rains utterly fail, and the winter 
rains also arc far too lijjht. Hence the great importance of getting the land 
well opened by cultivation over as much surface area as possible to catch all the 
ram that can be seemed ! The cpiestion of cultivation is quite a secondary one 
in more temperate climates, simply because the rain is always coming down 
nearly all the year round there. There arc brief intervals when it stops for 
a while, but so continuous is its occurrence that visitors to the old country, for 
instance, invariably return with the fixed impression that “itisalw^ays raining.^^ 
It follow's from this that the soil is for by far the greatest period of ta* h year 
in a fboroughly moist combtion, ivatiily ])errneable by any^ roots. The rough 
stony hills too are moist and soft wdicrever any soil exists, and, in addition to 
this, the atmosphere is nunst and \aj)i»iy 

Sometimes, should the winter be a severe one, the moisture in the atrno* 
sphere gives place to a clearer air: but the moisture in the soil, under the action 
of frost, becomes a most powerful factor in fitting the ground for sii[)porting 
plant life, and the sno>v, while enriching the soil, largely adds to its stores of 
moisture during the ensuing tliawg. What a vast difFercncc is at once ap])arent 
on an intelligent comparison of these coiulitions with those gfuierally existing 
liere in South Australia. In England, Scotland, or Ireland abundant moisture 
in soil and air practically all the year round—for taken altogether there arc but 
three or four months of anything approaching tine sunny weather—whereas 
here the reverse is correct, three or four months at the utmost (generally much 
less) of anything like wet weather, the remaining |>eriod being invariably dry, 
and often for protracted periods intensely hot for plant life; not the tropical 
vapory heat that produces some of its more luxurious forms, but the arid 
burning heat that specially tests its vitality. It is this dry heat that, in the 
absence of moisture, literally bakes the suiface of .some soils as hard and 
irapencrrable as rock, and hence it happen.s that very much of the rain that 
falls runs off the land, in its natural untillcd state, instead of running uito it 
and soaking well down into the subsoil. Now, this is a very uufavorahic state 
of things for tree-growing, and if a small hole he dug in this hard land, just 
big enough to cram the tree into, as is far too often the case in this colon t/, and 
then the tree is thereafter left to take its chance without any further attention, 
only one result can be expected in the vast majority of insttinccs, and that is 
that the tree will die. The only genuine way to render these unsuitable 
conditions fit for supporting tree life, and bringing it on to ultimate satisfactory 
development, is to properly cultivate the land. It has been seen that much of 
the rain rum oj^ the hard surface of a stiff .soil; hut when that soil is broken uj) 
by cultivation it can run down into it, and thus prevent the heavy loss of 
moisture fonnerly caused by the impermeability of the soil. The vast alteration 
created by breaking up various areas of land in this colony has frequently been 
plainly demonstrated by the fact that in some creeks that were for the greater 
part of the year quite dry before cultivation, the water now runs nearly all the 
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jrcar^ showing that the rain water, instead of rushing violently away in ^uods 
from the hard untilled ground, now soaks into the cultivated land and only 
gradually finds its way into the creeks through the lower levels of the soiL 

Now, if, as is clear from the foregoing fifet, the cultivated land conserves more 
moisture than uncultivated, it really comes to this, that, given a 2<>in. rainfall 
in any locality, and a loss of 25 per cent, of it in consequence of the failure to 
readily absorb it, we shall really save that percentage by breaking up the soil 
for its reception, and thus prevent the heavy discount in the value of the annual 
rainfall that would otherwise occur, I have dwelt somewhat at length on this 
aspect of the matter, because it cannot be too strongly emphasised that a 
sumcient supply of moisture is the pivot upon which the whole question of 
success in tree-planting in this colony turns. If under the existing surroundings 
on any given site a fair amount of moisture is not obtainable, and if it is 
impossible to modify those conditions so as to render them more suitable, then 
it is practically useless to attempt to plant. The question of quality of soil, 
whether it be rich or poor for the growth of farm produce, is not of so 
much importance, because trees do not in general require so much in the way 
of manure ; but the more vital point is whether the soil can properly retain the 
moisture when it gets it, and hence it happens frequently here that some of the 
best land, being retentive in character, is better suited for trees, because it is 
better able to retain the moisture than the lighter soils which are of a more 
porous nature. Soils of this latter kind, even in a good district for rain, often 
disappoint the jdanter— they do not keep the rain when they get it; and when 
they arc situated in localities where rain is less frequent they do not get it to 
keep, and are only able to support a class of tree growth which, though specially 
fitted to cope with the existing conditions, can only be considered of inferior 
value for all ordinary timber demands. 

With reference to the actual work of cultivation, it will not be necessary here 
to go into minute detail, as every intelligent farmer and landholder, when once 
the vital importance of thorough cultivation is recognised, will easily see how far 
it may be desirable to adapt general practices to his particular surroundings as 
to soil, &c. Speaking broadly, one great thing is to get the land opened up 
as soon in the autumn as the season will allow. In some parts the present has 
been a favorable season for early ploughing, but this does not always occur. 
The' excellent rains which have lately fallen should now render cultivation 
possible, ^ven on virgin soil, over a wide area, and the sooner it can be done 
the more moisture will be secured. As a rule about Bin. is a fair depth to 
plough, and gives very satisfactory results in tree-planting, Tt is worth noting 
that the general requirements for cultivation for trees need not be so exacting 
as to fineness of tilth as is desirable in the case of farm crops, where seed 
has to be sown. A good stump-jumping plough, properly handled, will generally 
do work quite well enough, even in rather rough ground, though it may not 
possibly compare favorably with the work of an ordinary plough on even land 
in point of appearance. The main thing is to open up the land faithfully to a 
suitable depth, and the rains will then get a chance to do their pai-t. Over 
limited areas harrowing may be done to advantage, but in more extensive 
operations would generally prove too costly, seeing that good results can be secured 
without in most instances. In special cases, whore it is particularly desired to 
push on the growth of a small clump of trees, trench ploughing may be resorted 
to with considerable benefit. In nothing does the old adago^ **^^611 begun is 
half done,'^ hold good more than in connection with good cultivation for tree¬ 
planting. It matters not how good the trees may be, or however skilfully the 
mere mechanical work of treiJ-planting may be done, if the work of cultivating 
be omitted, or carelessly slummed, the trees will get a bad start, and have hard 
work to succeed at all. ^ 
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Deciduous trees and pines of various sorts should now be planted on such 
sites as to suit their respective requirements, and it will be well to remember 
thatumny pines, being denizens naturally of elevated land amongst mountainous 
districts, are unfitted for the hotter and more trying climate of the plains. The 
recent very dry season has forcibly demonstrated the danger of planting them 
in the low-lying parts. As frosts may be expected with more or less severity 
during July, it will be well in many places to delay planting gums, especially 
the sugargum, till the risk of frost is reduced to the minimum, more particularly 
if the site selected be situated in low, moist valleys where frost generally 
strikes bard. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

Written for the Journal of Agriculture and Industry*^ 

By D. F. Latjbie. 

Genekal Notes. —The magnificent rains that have recently fallen through¬ 
out South Australia have had a great effect on the poultry market as regards 
breeding stock. On all hands the greatest activity prevails. Some months ago 
I predicted that, should the year begin auspiciouslj^, a heavy demand for 
breeding stock of approved varieties would surely set in. This prognostication 
is now being justified; many loading breeders tell me that they have been 
inundated with orders, and that in many cases their available stocks are 
sold out. Within the last few weeks I have had more inquiries, personal and 
by letter, than ever, and, thanks to the spread of poultry literature, and I hope 
the efforts of this Journal^ our fellow-colonists are coming to the conclusion that 
poultry-keeping is a solid reality. Few people have any idea of the total i^lue 
of the poultry owmed in this colony. We export £50,000 of eggs annually, 
which is a considerable item of national wealth. Then the value, as articles 
of food, of eggs and poultry consumed in our province is very considerable. 
Many of my country friends are not kindly disposed towards what they call 
“ show birds,^’ that is birds of the highest degree of excellence. No more need 
be said on the subject than that breeders of stock of any description have proved 
the value of purity of ^blood and the value of type, and the retention of proven 
and ascertained qualities. Poultry-breeders have every promise of a successful 
season. We have our markets—let us exploit them. But let it be a record year 
as regards improvement in quality. Why is poultry a luxury’ ? Because— 
(1) the quality is so poor that \he buyer gets poor value, from a food point of 
view, for bis purchase; (2) the trouble of preparing the ordinai’y under-grown 
fowl or duck is too much for the ordinary housewife; (3) owing to the expenses 
of modern dental surgery, the average man cannot afford to tempt Providence in 
the matter of eating tough poultry. I have more than once said that it is unwise 
to keep all the young stock to breed from and dispose of the old birds for table 
purposes. The oldest fowl may be made tender by the following precedurc: — 
^Fast the victim for twenty-four hours, then kill. To do this, drive the blade of 
'^an ordinary pocket-knife into the roof of the mouth, thereby severing an 
ihiportant blood vessel, and at the same time penetrating the brain—a painless 
and scientific method. After careful dressing and turning, place in a saucepan 
and simmer gnntly, never allowing boiling point to be reached until the bird 
feels tender when tested with a fork—-about one hour for every year of age. 
When this point is reached, remove the bird and allow to drain; if boiled fowl 
is required, dress accordingly and finish off. If roast fowl is the point, stuff or 
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season, as in the case of a chicken; wrap round it some slices of fat ham or 
bacon, and brown as desired in a brisk oven. 

I have now to discourse upon the virtues of another excellent breed of fowls— 


The Indian Game. 

With the modern show game fowl the Indian Game has little in common. 
As regards its value as a j)rominent factor in the table poultry trade, too much 
cannot be written. 1 think it is fairly proven that the tabic fowl of the future 
is a cross-bred bird, Gf late years, in England, much attention has-been paid 
to this subject, and I need only quote such names as Sir Walter Gilbey, Bari., 
Messrs. Harrison Weir, W. B. Tegetmcier, and Brooke, the latter gentleman past- 
master of the London Boulters* Guild—^all in favor of the Indian Game, pure or 
crossed, especially with the Dorking. We have to remember that there are 
certain qualifications in a breed which tend towards profit, and consequent 
success. Of these 1 may cite as most important: hardiness of constitution, early 
maturity, and attractive appearance. Now, the last term is supposed to include, 
as it should in a table bird, quality of flesh as regards gastronomic virtues, 
fineness both of flesh and skin, and fineness and color of flesh and skin. I have 
already referred to the Dorking, the foundation-stone of tiible poultry. Som<‘ 
may quote certain French breeds as of excellent quality. At a recent poultry 
show (table birds) in England a very numerous contingent of foreign experts 
expressed their surprise at the excellence of the exhibits of EngHsh-grown 
poultry for quality and appearance. We can grow' as good or l)etter table 
poultry in South Australia than Continental Europe ever saw ; but we must 
start in a proper manner As regards Indian Game crosses, that with the 
Dorking heads the list for quality and appearance. For the English market 
the requirements are—quality always, then w'hitc skin and flesh, and, ncrt so 
much as formerly, white legs—the three former always. Now, the Indian 
Game has bright yellow legs; the skin as u rule is pale-cream color, flesh 
excellent quality, and well placed ; general contour as a table bird symmetrical 
and pleasing. Crossed with the Dorking we get a bird of the very highest 
quality in every respect, from the point of judging a table bird. As a rule 
these cross-breds have the five toes of the Dorking; they have the Dorking 
characteristics, added to w^hich we find the solidity of the Indian Game, and, in 
common with all cross-breds such as I am now dealing writh, the beneficial 
results of a fresh infusion of blood. Dorkings of super-quality are still scarce; 
the demand exceeds the supply, so we naturally look for a substitute, and we 
find the Langshan, the Orpington, and the Wyandotte. The Langshan is a bird 
of excellent table (pialities in all respects, h irdy and a good layer. The cross 
of Indian Game with Langshan results in a quick* growing bird of massive 
proportions and excellent qualities, hardly as quick to mature as the Indian 
Game-Durking. 

The Orpington is a composite bird of modern origin, but of excellent qualities. 
Crossed with the Indian Game little is left to be desired ^ a symmetrical bird 
of excellent quality. 

As regards the Wysndotte, I have had few chances of personal inspection of 
crosses with the Indian Game, and for the moment I am indebted to my 
friends, Messrs. A. Hart, of the Government Freezing Works, Melbourne, and 
Geo. Bradshaw, Government Poultiy FJxpert of New South Wales, for valuable 
information They tell me Uiat the Indian Game-Wyandotte is a jierfect 
wonder as a table bird, slightly cream-colored in skin and flesh, but of ideal 
shape and gastronomic qualities. I believe this will bo a leading cross. Space 
does not admit of further remarks at present; any question (accompanied by a 
stamped envelope) will be at once answered. 
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The Indian Game Fowl. 

The hens do not rank highly as layers; some are very good, others arc poor. 
It is for their table qualities they are so valuable. Mr. G. T. Whitfield has the 
following remarks on this breed :—“ In general appearance the Indian Game 
somewhat resemble the Malay, but are shorter in leg, rounder in form, and 
altogether more elegant, active, and vigorous, broad, flesh firm in handling, and 
very short and hard in feather, as if they were clothed in a coat of mail of 
burnished steel. The head is not as thick as the Malay, nor have thej such a 
scowling look ; eyebrows not so heavy or beetle-browed ; pea combs, but cocks 
mostly dubbed; skulls broad; heads rather long, but not keen or snaky ; faces 
rich red, smooth, and fine in texture—a striking contrast to their yellow legs 
and bright plumage when in high condition; beaks strong and well curved; 
necks medium length, slightly arched.’* 

The following is the present standard of the Indian Game Club of England ; 
certain modifications are now under consideration, and it may be necessary in 
a future paper to make a reference to such alterations. 

Grmral Charaet€r%stm.-—\1^Q,A and neuk: General appt'arance of head rather long and 
thickifdi, not ao keen aa in. English game nor ae thick aa in Malaya, yet somewhat beetle- 
browed, blit fiot nearly as much as in the Malay; skull, broadish ; neck, medium length and 
slightly arched, lioak: Hom-color or yellow stnped with horn, strong, well curved, stout 
where set on head, giving the bird a xmworlul appcaruace; whole face, smooth and tine in 
texture, including deaf cars ; throat, not as bare as in English game, baing doited over with 
small fealhers. Comb (in undub)>ed birds): Irregular pea-comb, the more regular, however, 
the better; small, closely set on to the head, deaf ears small and wattles very scanty. Eye¬ 
brows : Very slightly beetle-browed, but hot giving such a cruel expression as in the Malay ; 
eye, full and bold, of yellow color. Neck : Medium length and slightly arched: hackle, 
short, just covering base of netjk ; twisted hackle objectionable. Body: General shape; very 
thick and compact; very broad at shoulders, the shoulder butts showing prominently, hut the 
bird must not be ti>o low backed ; body tapering towards tail; elegance is required with sub- 
Htanco. Back; Flattish, but the bird must not be flat-sided, broadest at shoulden-s. Breast : 
Wide, fair depth and prominent, but well-iounded. Wings: bhort and closely carried to 
body, well-rounded at {wint, and closely tuckesd at cuds, carried rather high in 1‘ront 
Legs ' Very strong and ihick ; thighs round and stout, but not as long as m the Malay ; feet 
strong. Shanks ; Medium length and well scaled; the length of shank must be sufficient to 
give the bird a gamey appearance, but in no case should it be as long as in the Malay, or in 
any way stilty To(‘8 and nails: Toes long, strong, and straight, and well apart, the back 
toe low down and nearly flat on the ground ; nails well shaped. Cock's tail: Medium length 
w’ith a few short nanow secondary sickles and tail coverts ; carriage of fail drooping; tail to 
be close, hard, and glossy. Hen’s tail: Rather short, earned low, but somewhat higher than 
cocks; well venetianed, but close. Size and weight; Large; weight in cock, Slbs. to lOlbs., 
or more for adults ; weight in hen, ojlbs, to Slbs. or more. General appearance of both 
sexes ; Powerful and broad, very active, sprightly, and vigorous ; flesh to be Arm in handling ; 
plumage, short, and cannot be too hard and close. Oairiagc; Upright, commanding, and 
courageous ; the l>ack sloping downwards towards the tail. Color: Of co<‘k—breast, under 
bodv, and thighs a green, glossy black ; net k-hackle, green, glossy black, with blown crimson 
ftbarts to feathers ; back, saddh*, and saddle-backlc a mixture of rich green, glossy black, and 
brown crimson, the former predominating greatly ; wing-bow, chestnut, with metallic green, 
glossy black wing-bar; tail, green, glossy black. Of hen—gi-ound color, chestnut-brown, 
with beauriful lacing of medium eisse ; lacdng of metallic green, glossy black; this should 
look as if it were emoossed or raised. Shank ; In both sexes yellow or orange, the deeper the 
color the better ; face, deaf eais, n’attles, and comb, a rich red. As regards lacing, double 
or triple hudng is moat admired, and for the wing-bow of the cock, glossy black with dark 
crimson intermixed is now required. 


PtTBB Sbbds.—I t being quite possible that very great injury may be occas- 
sioned througb the sowing of impure seeds, mixed with noxious weeds, it is 
most essential that every cultivator should ^be careful to deal ouly with 
reputable 8**edsmen, who should be responsible for the seeds supplied; and, 
additionally the purchaser himself should screen all seed before sowing. 
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FRUIT FLIES. 

During the past few months the danger of introducing the dreaded fruit iiy 
from Queensland and New South Wales has , been the cause of considerable 
trouble to the Department and apprehension amongst fruitgrowers. Although 
ever) precaution is being taken to prevent the introduction of this pest by 
careful examination of all fruit imported into the colony, there is always the 
danger that some infested fruit may escape notice, and so lead to the intro¬ 
duction of another enemy to the fruitgrower. The insect most to^be feared is 
the so-called Queensland fruit fly (Tephrites Tryoni), but in West Australia 
there is a similar fruit fly (Halterophora capitata), which is very injurious to 
soft fruits. There is. however, at present little danger of introducing this 
insect, as West Australia sends no fruit to this colony. The maggots of the 
two flies are so nearly identical that none but the most competent observer 
would notice the difference; and in the illustration (kindly loaned by the New 
Zealand Depaitmeiit of Agriculture) is shown an apricot attacked by the West 
Australian fruit fly, and the fly, maggot, and pupa of the Queensland variety. 



Fig. 1, infested apricot-' a, maggot; jt, holes where maggots have esoapt^d from* the fruit 
(after Claude Fulh^r). Fig. 2, maggot of Tephrites TVyoni, magnified. Fig. 3, pupa, 
magnified (after Froggatt). Figs. 4 and 5. luck and side views of fly, magniflod (after Kirk). 
The line below Fig. 5 shows natural length of fly. 

There is no doubt that we have no insect in South Australia so destructive 
as the fruit fly, or so difficult to cope with, and it behoves our growers to keep 
a very careful watch for attacks by maggots of any description. The eggs of 
the fly are deposited in the fruit before it is ripe; hence it is impossible for 
any treatment to prevent the destruction of fruit once attacked. The maggots 
as they feed gnaw irregular passages towards the centre of the fruit, and cause 
the centre to become rotten. The fruit when first attacked ]?fhows very slight 
eviden<?e of being infested, but as it ripens it shows darker spots where the 
skin has been pierced by the fly. The maggot is similar in general appearance 
to the ordinary meat maggot, and can be casdiy distinguished from codlin moth 
and other Caterpillars by general elongated form, the abruptly rounded 
posterior end, the two curious black hooks at the mouth, and the abseitoe, 
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of legs. The only way to check thig pest is to destroy all infested fruit, and 
trap the maggots should they leave the fruit before it falls. Lime, gas lime, 
or other caustic top-dressing on the soil under the trees would in all probability 
destroy any maggots that drop to the ground. 

Growers finding their fruit attacked by anything in tlie shape of a maggot 
should at once forward specimens to the Agricultural Bureau, Adelaide, for 
identification and advice as to tro;<tment. 


APPLE BITTER-PIT. 

In the New South Wales Agricultural Gazette for May a correspondent 
writes that he has used Bordeaux mixture for prevention of this disease. lie 
states that whereas in previous yeais, after the apples were stored, the disease 
spread until nearly all the fruit wa.s affected, since he adopted spraying he has 
had very few ap])les affected. One free which was missed jnodueed fruit 
wliich became almost unsaleable from the effect of this disease. He sprays 
his trees with Bordeaux mixture with Paris green when he is spraying for 
codlin moth—about November—and then three or four weeks later, and is of 
oj)ini<)n if the latest varieties wert sprayed in Janimry the disease (»ould he 
completely stamped out. 

In Sotilh Australia the loss, amongst stored apples especially, from this 
obscure disease has been very serious, even amongst trees sjtrayed with 
Bordeaux mixture for the prevention of apple-scab. As, however, this spray¬ 
ing is now generally given before the buds have burst, it would be well for those 
orchardists who liave suflered from the dis(*asc in the past to treat their trees 
in November and December with summer strength Bordeaux mixture. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR JULY. 

Bt Georok Quinn, Inspector of Fruit. 

'I'his is a busy month for the orchardist. Those orchards that have not 
yet received the winter*s ploughing should be broken up at once if a proper 
soaking is to he given to the subsoil. 

The planting of deciduous trees should soon be finished in the open 
country, but in the cooler districts there is yet plenty of time. Intending 
planters in these localities are often faced with the difficulty that the nurseries 
are nearly all located on the plains or earlier positions, and if these planters 
in late localities leave the procuring of their young stock until the soil is ready 
in their respective districts the best stock is often sold out of the nurseries. 
Although I do not think it is advisable to plant the trees during the wettest 
month in districts with a heavy rainfall, they may be procured from the 
nurseries and heeled in, after pruning away broken roots, in warm sheltered 
comers. Root action may begin, but if care is taken the trees may be safely 
transplanted into their permanent positions as the weather grows milder 
without injury to new rootlets. 

The pruning of deciduous trees is now well under way. I take it that 
plums and apriwts are completed ; cherries, after being well farmed, require 
very little prutiing indeed. Peaches, apples, pears, and quinces should be 
prun^ during this month. In pruning different varieties of the peach one 
peculiarity has to be kept very closely under observation, vii!*, the positions in 
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which the flower bndfe are placed upon last year's growth. The late and 
midseason sorts carry fruit buds almost to the base of the spurs; consequently 
these may be pruned back sharply to a few buds, but the early sorts nearly all 
set fruit buds on the terminal points of the lateral growths, thus rendering the 
treatment of these directly opposite to that applied to the first-named sorts. 
Another consideration affecting the early varieties is their tendency to cast off 
great numbers of fruit- t)uds in the late winter. The evil effects of this 
characteristic can be largely counteracted by late pruning—that is after the 
buds are shed. The pinning of the apple and pear is of a verj" similar 
character. On young trees the main lips are cut to direct or thaintain the 
future shape of the tree, and the laterals are shortened in to hasten the for¬ 
mation of fruiting spurs. This shortening is best carried to the extent of 
cutting over the bfise bud, and afterw-ards summer breaking tlie resulting 
shoot if rendered necessary by too rampant a growth. Old apple and pear 
trees already in full bearing will not require this treatment. Quinces should 
not 1)0 severely pruned, merely thinned out. Hard pruning only causes a 
multiplication of barren water shoots or suckers. 

If the orchardist desires to graft over certain trees now unsuited to hi'< 
purposes the fine ri|)e to]) growths should now be secured from the varieti€*8 
which he considers desirable. These scions should bo tied in small bundles 
It is not necessary to trim them in any w^ay. They should be carefully 
labelled, and then buried in sand in a slielteied spot w’here the sand will be 
always moist, but not saturated ’svith water. In this }>oHiti()n they will keep 
in perfect condition until the time of grafting, viz., early spring, arrives. 

TliC limbs of any trees tha) have been budded late in the summer should now 
be cut back immediately above the dormant buds. Young trees that are 
planted out into the orchards as dormant “ buds " should be closely root 
pruned. 

Although somew^hat late in the season the “ pits of apricot, peach, and 
Myrobolaii plum can yet be set out for raising stocks. 

It is a very good time to procure from a few ripe passion fruits enough 
seed.s to raise a batch of seedlings. These plants are easily raised from the 
seeds of imported fruits, and bear fruit within eighteen months of sowing the 
seeds when grown upon a northeni wall or fence in most localities around 
Adelaide. 

The harvesting of oranges i;? now' in full swing, but unfortunately the crop 
is light. While examining many cases of oranges, both of the sweet and 
mandarin varieties, imported from Sydney I have been particularly struck with 
the high percentages of rotten fruits where they have been pulled instead of 
cut from the trees. The Mildura growers cut all their exported fruits, with 
much better results. The Italian lemons which arrive in such splendid con¬ 
dition are also all cut from the trees, the short twig stump being cut so 
closely and evenly that it never pierced or bruised the adjoining tightly 
packed fruits. " 

The scraping of tree stems to destroy codlii? moth larvm should be done 
whilst the bark is soft and wet, and the reduction of the height of the trees 
be considered in connection with this pest. As this promises to be a wet 
season fungus diseases will no doubt be troublesome, and I would particularly 
warn growers who have been lulled into false security by the immunity ex- 
pm’ienced during the last two dry repressive seasons not to think that the 
diseases have been eradicated. In most localities I am of the opinion that 
August is the month during which Bordeaux mixture can be used for apricot 
shot hole; peach curl blister, apple and pear scab diseases with the greatest 
effect, and will take the opjmrtunity of dealing wdth the matter more fully in. 
the issue of next month. 
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THE VINEYARD. 

NOTES AND HINTS FOB JULY. 

Written for the ‘‘ Journal of Agriculture and Industry V 
By Ahthuh J ]*krktnr, Govkunment Viticulturist. 

l^runing should ho com])lcto(l during the course of this month, excepting 
in those localities where a late budding is particularly required. If, for 
instance, late frosts are of frequent occurrence, it may often prove advisable to 
defer pruning until August. 

■J'lie first ploughing sliould be brought to an end in July, and the second 
ploughing, on a comparatively shallow furrow, might even in some instances 
be stai'tcd. In most cases, however, August will prove quite early enough for 
tli^s operation. . 

Planting out of rooted vines .should be pushed on with ^igor in Jul}. It 
should he remonihcrt‘d that, except in (old wet districts, early planting is 
usually a commendable practice. In light, >vell-drained soils towards the end 
of th(‘ month even cuttings might he put oul, eitlu'r in the vin^*yard or the 
nursery; usually, however, Augu.st will ])rove more favorable for this purpo.se. 
In uii} (‘uses cuttings should he collected and kept buried in sand until required 
for planting or for scions for grafting. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE-GROWING FOR JULY. 

By Georoe Quinn. 

On the plains and drier jiarts of the colony, not much subject to severe 
frosts, the planting of potatoes will he resumed this month. Practical grow(?r« 
at each planting make a change of tubers—si^-ralled seed—procuring, if 
possible, those grown in quite a different locality. The tubers in this planting 
should he set quite liin. deep in Die soil, as the growth of tlie plants and the 
expansion of the tubers will mainly take place when the ground is drying out 
near the surface. Good plump sets should be used, and the eyes should be 
started, but not sufficiently to be broken during the planting operations. When 
the sets are put into the trench a good sprinkling of well-ground bonediist 
should be spread along on top of them. This is done because the roots develop 
and feed on the soil above the tuber as a rule. The sets are .said to grow better 
if pressed firmly into the soil. 

The transplanting of cabbage, onion, cauliflower, lettuce, kohlrabi, herbs of 
various kinds, red and silver beets, should be continued. If rain is not falling 
at the time in soaking showers the.se plants should be watered individually. 

Fresh sowings in drills of carrot, parsnip, onion, swede turnip, ordinary 
turnip, red and silver beets, and broad beans sliould be made. 

Peas should also be sown in the usual manner, lliis is a good time to sow 
the main crop. 

Make the usual small sowings of cress, lettuce, and mdish for salad purposes. 
Spinach may be sown yet, and former lots should be kept picked dow^n UvS the 
leaves develop to the sisse of the palm of a human hand. This presents the 
plants running to seed quickly. 
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AsparagiiR and rhubarb beds may be made. [In last month’s notes a short 
account of how to form the beds and set out the plants was given. In report 
of meeting of Nf)rton’8 Summit Bureau in this issue an instructive paper on 
rhubarb cultivation appears, and is well worthy of study by those growing 
rhubarb for commercial purposes.] 

A start should be made towards the end of the month to raise an early batch 
of tomatoes, cucumbers, and other plants of the melon family. These arc 
raised and nursed in artificial heat generated by the slow combustion of 
manure, and the process is simple, but at the same time great care is required 
while the weather is cold. A plain box frame, facing north br north-east 
with a good slope in that direction, is set upon a couple of loads of fresh 
stable manure, and then the manure is piled around, say, to within Bin. of the 
top of the frame. The frame is filled with a good compost if the seeds are to 
be sown in it; if not, the small 4in. pots should be filled with good soil after 
being securely drained. These are plunged to their rims in the soil, and 
should rest on the manure. When the seeds are sowni a stretched calico or 
glass light should be placed over the frame. When the surrounding manure 
cools, remove it and replace with a fresh lot. The manure, both around an d 
beneath the frame, should be firmly stamped down. 

All watering should be done on warm sunny mornings. If given at night 
time the young plants will almost assuredly damp off. 

Attention should be given to insect ]>e8ts, and every effort made to check 
them in the initial stages. I shall be happy to publish any knowm remedies 
for pests submitted by any of our readers. 


SOME HELPS FOR THE FARMER. 

Wheie a farmer or gardener is fortunate in having a running rivulet on his 
holding he is liable to have his footbridge washed away when a freshet or flood 
occurs, turning his rivulet into a torrent. A simple plank laid across from 
bank to bank, with a short log sunk into the soil on each side for the ends of 
the plank to rest u]>on, will give a ready means of access from one side to the 
other. 






But some people can never cross on a plank or log without a handrail; there** 
tore it is desirable to put in a post on cither bank of the creek, and affix a 
length of fencing wire to the top of the posts. To avoid loss of the plank 
when the floods come down, it should l>e attached by ^ chain to a short post 
sunk deeply into the soil. 
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Another trouble where creeks run through fanris or gardens is the washing 
away of the fences which cross them, and many have been the contrivances to 
avert this disaster. The swing gate here illustrated will be useful in some 
cases. 



This is designed to prevent ingress of rabbits, hares, dogs, and other vermin. 
The banks of the creek should be built up to the posts, which should be extra 
long and sunk deeply into the soil. Between the posts a heavy sill of jarrah 
or other hard wood should be fixed. The gate should be rather heavy at the 
bottom, boarded so as to give the water an opportunity to lift it somewhat. 
The wdiole gate should swing by short links at the top ends, and the top rail 
should be strong. A short post sunk about the middle of the channel, close 
to the gate on the inner or up-stream side, would prevent animals gaining 
entrance from outside the property on the lower part. 

1 . For an exceedingly simple fence wire strainer Mr. J. W. Taylor, of the 
Kadina Branch Agricultural Bureau, submits the following design. 



It is made from mallee wood. Prom a to b 2 iin. to 3in. thick, from c to d 
S in. or 9in, long, from c to er 24in. to 30in. A hole is bored through at p, 
through which the end of the wire is placed. The portion from c to d rests 
against the post, and by aid of the two forks the implement is twisted so that 
the wire is wound upon the thicker part. If a greater leverage is wanted a 
stick may be placed at the intersection of the forks at c. 

In order to raise early plants for setting out when danger of night frosts 
IS Over, the farmer and gardener require to protect them. In some cases 
ordinary cool frames will do; but other plants require some degree of heat. 
This can he easily obtained by the use of stable manure or other fermenting 
B 
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material. Whether cool or heated frames are needed, their construction may 
be alike; but a cool frame may be needed during summer, and in that case the 
following form could be utilised without the manure if ibe pit were filled to 
within 4in. of the surface. This would be a permanent structure; and, in 
place of hoards, the walls might be of brick. 



The manure should be trodden down firmly, and left to ferment until the 
temperature is reduced to lOOdeg. F. Then put on 4in. of light rich soil 
and sow the seeds in it; or fill flower-pots with good soil, sow the seeds in 
this, and plunge the pots to the rim in the soil. Watch the temperature, which 
may rise above lOOdeg. F., in which case lift the lower edge of the sash a little 
to reduce the heat to the proper point. The sashes should be glazed, as a 
general rule; but, in the absence of glass, calico waterproofed with boiled 
iinseeed oil and dried may be used. The hotbed may be of any length, but 
Oft. is most convenient. The width should be 5ft. to 6ft. 

Where there is abundance of farmyard manure a portable frame Oft. x 5ft. 
may be used. The front or lower side should be Sin. to lOin. high; and the 
back 16in. to 18in. high, with ends to fit. The manure heap should be about 
2ft. high and at least 1ft. wider than the frame all round. Place the frame on 
top of this, fill in 4in. good soil when the temperature is down to 95deg or 
lOOdeg. F., heap manure around the outside of the frame, and sow or plunge 
pots as above. 



Tobacco plants can be raised in*a cold frimie ^11 seed is sown ilurin^ July, 
or they can be forced by sowing in a heated frame during August, Tendei’ 
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^^getables can be raised in long rows, ready to plant out directly night frosts 
tu*e over, by using two 9in. boards fixed together at the ends in a V-shaped 
trough. When the plants are large enough, and frosts are over, take the 
troughs of plants to the beds, dig out a shallow V-shaped trench, place the 
rows of plants in the trenches, knock out the end pieces and lift away the 
boards. Then pack in soil on both sides, and the plants will grow on and 
produce extra early crops. 


FARM NOTES. 

fFf itten for the “ Journal of Agriculture and Industry^ 

Bt W. liOWBiE, M.A., B.Sc., PaiNcirAL Agricultukal College, 
Roseworthy, South Australia. 

The season-continues favorable; crops have had an excellent start, and arc 
growing apace in appreciation of the soft fresh weather. 

On the College farm we have just finished the seeding of peas. The field on 
whi(‘h they have been sown carried wheat last year, and it w^as intended to have 
cropped it again with w’hcat in view of the encouraging forecasts of w'heat 
values next harvest. Neither alternative is exactly within the law of cropping 
best suited for our conditions, but contingencies might justify either. VVheaf 
is much more reliable tlian peas in this district, and on the average pays 
decidedly better; but owdng to the welcome succession of rains we found it 
impracticable to have the field cleaned and seeded until very late for cereal 
sowing, and accordingly we fell back on peas. The land was cultivated after 
the first rains, and part of it was cultivated a second time early in May During 
the past few days part of it has been lightly ploughed, and the remainder 
scarified to kill such vegetation as had germinated in it. It was then thoroughly 
harrowed, and drilled witb approximately 2bu8h. of Early Dun poifs and 
lijOlbs. of bone superphosphate per acre. The manuring is light, as the field 
is in very fair heart. For the coming month we shall continue our fallowing 
operations, and devote to it the burden of our horsepow^cr. It is very impor¬ 
tant to have the fallowing well forward, for year after year we have evidence 
not to lie gainsaid that early fallowing gives the best results. Some farmers 
persistently delay fallowing work until late in the year, but every year sees 
their numbers diminishing. It used to be argued that early fallowing allowed 
the weeds on the ploughed land to get too far ahead to be easily killed 
in the early summer. That the weeds do get farther ahead, and a greater 
number of seeds germinate in the spring is, of course, a fac^ but one of the 
reasons for fallowing is just to secure such germination in order that the field 
may be cleaned. I'he little extra labor required to kill them, to wit, a second 
ploughing vice scarifying is all in favor of the land, 'i'hen again, I have heard 
it advanced as a waste of good feed to fallow early, Init the gain is greater 
than the loss. One shilling or one and sixpence per acre is the full value of 
the winter grazing—if the farm be clean the value is much less —and bushels 
per acre measure the advantage of having the land lifted in time to swallow the 
winter rains, and of having it exposed to winter weather. The chief end of 
fallowing, I reckon, is to secure increased moisture in the soil and subsoil for 
the succeeding crops, and the amount so secured is proportional to the time it 
has been lying open to the weather, and the care with which it is handled 
daring the summer months. Takeall and other troubles also tend to beset the 
inaa who by fallowing late fails to secure that mellowness and consolidation on 
his seedbed essential to a first-class crop of wheat. Other work which w^e will 
have in hand during the month is tne carting and spreading of the year’s 
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accumulation of farmyard manure* on land to be planted with kale, and the 
deep ploughing and preparation of that land for the planting. 'Jlie seed has 
been sown in beds to be planted out when ready. This practice we think better 
than sowing in situ^ as we can prepare the land with more deliberation than if 
we had had to crush the work into the seeding weeks proper, and we get time to 
clean the land fairly before planting. Further, transplanting requires less seed, 
and the plants can be dibbled out so as to be in rows two ways, and expedite 
the horsehoeing and cleaning; and if the labor of thinning and extra hand- 
hoeing necessary after drilling in aitn be carefully estimated, it will be found 
that the one method costs very little more, if any more, than the other. 

This year pigs have been an exceedingly good line on the farm. Brood 
sows, from which the litters were sold when ready for weaning, have been 
returning from £6 to £9 for their keep. As the growing of peas and the 
feeding and breeding of pigs go well together I think it worth while to write 
now at some length on the pea crop. For some time also peas have sold 
very well, no doubt, because so few farmers care to grow the crop. Good seed 
peas now cannot be had readily for less than 4s. Gd. or 48. 9d. per bush. 
One cannot forecast next year's j)rices, as a relatively small area of this crop 
meets the local demand, but there is now^ considerable encouragement to devote 
some attention to the crop. Should the market experience a slump before the 
grain can bo sold the alternative of feeding the grain on the farm remains. 
Indeed under any circumstances there is much to recommend ns to feed all 
peas grown in the yards on the farm. It is a practice which helps very 
appreciably to maintain the fertility of the land. To feed part peas to draught 
horses lessens the bran bill; no money at any rate goes out for tiiis, and 
draught horses do well when a part of their dietary consists of a foodstuff so 
highly nitrogenous as peas. Dairy cattle respond well also when peas are 
added to their rations, and for pigs everyone knows it to be a foodstuff well 
auited, and likely to give that firmness of flesh and condition which the curer 
so mu^ appreciates. T do not forget that peas as a foodstuff for daily cattle 
is discounted by some authorities, but others, and I think the majority, find no 
fault with it, but rather much to recommend it. The farmyard manure from 
stock fed partly with peas has a high value relatively. Again, it has beeii 
common experience for centuries that wheat likes to follow such crops as peas, 
beans, and clover. The explanation offered some years ago of this experience 
is found in the symbiosis or association of microbic life with the roots of these 
The numerous colonies of microbes forming the tubercles found 
roots of the pea render the nitrogen of the air available to the 
plant, and the result is that the pea crop docs not impoverish the soil of nitro¬ 
gen—the most expensive manurial element. The pea crop, owing to this 
influence, is described by some agricultural writers as a nitrogen collector, while 
a cereal such as wheat is a nitrogen consumer. To grow peas, and more 
especially to feed them on the farm, is therefore a direct means of maintaining 
fertility on the farm, and as things arc there seem good reasons for suggesting 
that more attention be given to the crop. Its position has been gradually 
becoming less important among farm crops for at least two generations, but it 
has lost place not because it is so much less remunerative than cereals or roots, 
but rather on account of the hard labor required in harvesting it. The mowers 
and binders in the course of their improvement have every year been rendering 
the harvesting of cereals a simpler matter, but a machine thoroughly efficient 
for the haiwesting of peas has not yet been brought forward, or at least brought 
under general notice. I would enumerate the objections to peas as follows ;— 
1. No expeditious mode of harvesting. 2, That it is a risky crop: (a) rugged 
bleak weather when the crop is in bloom may diminish the yield by one*third 
or even one-half: (6) fungoid diseases, though in this colony"this risk is less 


plants, 
in the 
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for peas than for wheat: (c) liability to serious injury from insect pests 
caterpillars. 3. That it encourages the growth of weeds, and from its trailing 
habit is difficult to clean. The varieties chiefly grown in the colony are Early 
Dun and the Partridge pea—the former for the plains, and the latter for the 
hills and the moister districts. Other good varieties which can be had arc the 
White Canadian and the Blue pea. 

It would avail little to try peas, I fear, on the drier of the farmed lands in 
the colony. On the College farm, with an average rainfall of 16in. to 17in., 
the pea crop, as I have said, is invariably loss successful than wheat. It is in 
the moister districts that peas should be grown, if grown at all, prominently. 
On dairy farms especially should this crop have a place. 

It likes a free soil, calcareous more especially. Our mallee lands would 
grow peas well were the rainfall better. 

In the preparation of the land the cultivation need not bo so deep or so 
thorough as for a root crop. Light ploughing and very thorough 
harrowing suit it well. The tilth must be fine. Too heavy manuring or a 
rich soil tends to too much haulm, and from l^cwt. to 2cwts. of a good 
phosphatic manure will generally be found sufficient. 

The after cultivation consists in harrowing when the crop has brairded, and 
again later when say 4in. above ground, and rolling heavily. If well drilled 
it is often desirable to horsehoc the crop with the view of keeping down weeds, 
which thrive so luxuriantly among jjeas. 

The harvesting of the crop is a difficult matter. One method, a very useful 
one where the crop is grown for pigs, is to harvest with a horserake or 
pcarake before the crop is so ripe as to shell out readily, but sufficiently ripe 
for the straw to break off readily at the base. So liarvested the crop can be 
stacked near the pigyards and fed in the yartls unthrashed. The loss in the 
field can be largely recovered by allowing pigs t) run over it for a sufficiently 
long time, but by feeding unthrashed the straw, of course, is largely lost. 
Raked up in this way peas cannot be put through the thrasher without risk 
from the sticks, straws, fkc., accidentally gathered by the rake, though it is 
often done. The best method is still that of our fathers, viz., to harvest with 
the sickle, but it is very expensive, and only, I think, to be practised when a 
seed sample of grain is desired and the pea straw is required for forage. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

By R. W. Foster, M.P. 

A review of the history of agricultural settlement and wheat production in 
South Australia for a period of twenty years w^ould, under any circumsbinces, 
be interesting, but is especially so in view of the recent glorious rains which 
promise, according to the law of averages, to usher in a cycle of good seasons, 
to the delight of our deserving and courageous tillers of the soil. I have 
therefore submitted the average of each five years, from which it will be seen 
that the South Australian farmer is Uablc to severe fluctuations of fortune, 
especially in the Upper North ; and I propose dealing more particularly with 
that portion of the country, which has been the cause of so much anxiety, not 
only to the settlers themselves, but to the whole colony, during the past three 
years.' 

The period under review covers what is known as the Plaj’ford resumption 
policy, about which so much adverse criticism has been expressed; and at this 
moment there are not a few who insist that the plough should never have 
crossed beyond Goydor’s celebrated rainfall line. It would appear as if the 
recent drought had accentuated this contention, but a glance at the return 
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presented herewith will suffice to show that the Upper North, which comprises 
hundreds outside the rainfall line, is responsible for nearly one-foUrth of the 
wheat returns of the colony during the years 1876 to 1880, while during the 
following fifteen years the Upper North portion has yielded considerably more 
than a third of the total production. The area under cultivation in the Upper 
North as against all the rest of the province has been one-fourth from 1876 to 
1880, more than one-third from 1881 to 1885, 123^96 acres less than one-half 
from 1886 to 1890, and only 59,282 acres less than a half from 1891 to 1895. 
These figures indicate a considerable extension in the Northern ^.district, and 
speak eloquently of the energy and enterprise of the farmers in that precarious 
locality. With them not only has the area cultivated steadily increased, but 
the character of cultivation has been wonderfully improved. Wool-gi*owmg 
has been introduced as a most efficient method of improving the land, as well 
as giving the farmer another string to his bow ; but the most pleasing feature 
of northern agricultural settlement is found in the fact that during eight years 
out of twenty the Upper North has (op|ied the average of the colony con¬ 
siderably, and in other years it has come very close up to that distinction. 
Here are a few examples. 


1877. 

Colony. 
Average in 
Bushels. 

UrrKtt Nustu. 
Average in 
Bushels. 

10-71 

1890. 

Colony. 
Average In 
Bushels. 

UrrKu Noutji. 
Average in 
Bushels. 
C-36 

1878. 

. 7*30 

8-24 

1891. 

. 4-15 

6*60 

1884. 

. 7*53 

8*12 

1892. 

. 6-08 

6-71 

1889. 


11-20 

1894. 


6-00 


1 have omitted the returns for 1896 and 1897, because, in ihy opinion, the 
drought was phenomenal, and the inclusion would not institute a fair com¬ 
parison. The averages for these years were:—1896—Colony, 1*66; and the 
tipper North, 0*58. In 1897—Colony, 2*64; and Upper North, 1*28. It is 
only fair to submit comparisons of a few of the worst years, and I quote eight 
of the lowest averages within the twenty years. 


1880. 

Colony. 
Average in 
Bushels. 
. 4*96 

UrpKJi Noai'u. 
Average in 
Bushels. 

3*83 

1868. 

Colony. 
Average in 
Bushels. 
. 3*86 

Crrisa Nouth, 
Average in 
Bushels. 
3*00 

1881. 

. 4*57 

3*00 

1891. 

. 4-15 

6*60 

1882. 

. 3-68 

3*00 

1894. 

. 4-90 

6*00 

4*00 

1885. 

. 3*16 

3-00 

1895. 

. 4*20 


During the eight lowest years the Upper North leads in two, and the average 
for the eight is 3*93 against 4*18 for the colony. The comparisons clearly 
indicate as to production that good and bad seasons come in cycles, and what 
has been may be expected again ; and further, that droughts relatively affect 
the entire colony, and not the \orth alone. It is cheering to note that the 
expectations of farmers, which have been raised so high during the present 
month, find ample justification in the returns of 1889 and following years, 
after a severe season of drought, with an average of 3*16 for the oolony and 
3*00 for the Upper North. The 1889liaTve8t turned out 7^91 for the colony 
and 11 20 for the Upper North, followed by five good years, during which the 
average beyond Goyderis line was only once under Obush., vk., in 1891, 
which gave a little over 5Jbush. 

A Customs return of the value of agricultural implements and manures 
shows how completely the rule-of-thumb business is giving way to more effec- 

im. 1897. 1898. 

£ £ 4 . 

4,954 14,883 ^ 

8,117 12,619 ^ 

2,720 16,759 28,584 


uve raetnoas. Impobts. 

1695. 

lomlsmentfi— 4 

Mostly drills * . 4,259 

Mowers binders..... 6,070 

Manures ... 643 
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In addition to imported manures up to the 21 at instant there arc local 
companies whose output, 1 am informed, in some instances has increased 30 per 
cent, during the present'year. One point which cannot be emphasised too 
strongly is the urgent need for a proper inspection of fertilisers as a guarantee 
that farmers are protected against fraud, and the Agricultural Department 
would do well to give every encouragement to the Rosoworthy College as well 
as to the branches of the Agricultural Bureau, whose work in diHferent parts 
of the colony has borne good fruit, but whose promise of future usefulness is 
bnghter than ever before. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN WHEAT PRODUCTION. 

Twenty Yeaks— 1876-1895. 


Ave¬ 
rage of 
Five 
Years. 

Division. 

Acres (mean). 

Bushels 

(mean). 

Mean 
A V* rage 
Yield. 
(B.) 

Moan 

Annual 

Rainfall. 

(In.) 


Oeotral .. 

580,905 

3,673,641 

6-84 

19*23 

1876 

Lower North. 

497,369 

3,676,517 

7-19 

16*67 

to 

j Upper North.. 

269,480 

1,808,791 

7-01 

12*57 

1880 

1 South-East... 

34,419 

291,192 

8-47 

23*04 


Western... 

10,810 

68,210 

i 6-31 

15*43 


l^ovince . 

1 1,348,973 

9,418,357 

1 6-98 

20*67* 


Central .... 

682,664 

3,297,105 

5*56 

18*58 

1881 

Lower Nt»rth. 

599,404 

3,471,466 

5*78 

13*88 

to 

Upper North ... 

588,24 i 

2,790,318 

4-75 

11*00 

1885 

South-Ka«t.. 

37,416 

209,816 

7-21 

21*90 


Western.... 

29,500 

j... 

146,322 

5*00 

15*06 


Province . 

1,837,226 

9,975,027 

5-43 

18-96* 


Central . 


3,803,657 


20*91 

1886 

Lower North. 

634,297 

4,211,755 1 

6-64 

17*76 

to 

Upper North ... 



6*16 

13*72 

1890 

South-East... 

29,879 

249,146 

8-36 

23*94 


Western. 

33,256 

282,584 

8-50 

17*44 


Province .. 

1,808,307 

12,002,150 

6-64 

2*2*31* 


Central ... 

416,560 

2,255,184 

5-41 

18*87 

1891 

Lower North .. 

556,250 

2,926,921 

6*17 

16*26 

to 

Upper North .. 

499,814 

2,897,203 

5*80 

12*33 

1895 

South-East. 

29,375 

243,681 

8*29 

22*60 


Western. 

66,713 

278,047 

4*90 

16*13 


Province .... 

1,568,724 

8,601,036 

5*62 

20-2a* 


■ Mean rainfall at Adelaide Observatory. 


PHOSPHORISED WHEAT FOR BIRDS. 

By F. H. Holzobefe, Milliobnt Bkanch Agricultubal BtruEAt;. 

I use a 20-gall, cask with a 6in. square hole cut in one head. This piece 
is cut ou the slope, thus with a narrow-pointed saw, and the face of the 
cut is lined with leather, so that the {uece wUl fit in to exclude all air. To 
ensure perfect exclusion of air I also use a stapic and screw, such as is affixed 
to some barrel churns. Put fiC^s. of wheat into the cask, with a largo cupful 
of sidti and pour in enough homing watm* to eover the grain. Close up, and 
allow fifteen minutes for absoxptioii of water. Then open the cask, tack a 
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piece of perforated zinc over the hole to prevent the wheat escaping, and 
up-end llie cask to allow excess water to drain away. Whilst the wheat is 
steeping dissolve six sticks C|lb.) of phosphorus—one stick for each lOlbs. of 
wheat—in one quart of boiling water. Keep this close to the fire and stir it 
well, but do not let it boil. When completely dissolved pour solution into 
the cask, close up quickly, and roll tlie cask backward and forward for ten 
minutes. Then stand it on end, in a cool place, with a wet bag over it for 
two days, by which time the grain wdll be ready for use. It is best after the 
expiry of a week, and is most effective when laid out in dull, clopdy weather. 
If the cask is kept airtight the mixture will keep good for a year. For smaller 
quantities use one stick of phosphorus for lOlbs. of wheat. It mixes best 
when the cask is half full. I find wheat prepared in this way very successful 
in destro}ing sparrows. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Toilkt Soaps. —For these superior fats are used, such as lard, cocoanut 
oil, olive oil, &c. The soap is made with lye, Ac., like any other kinds. To 
prevent them sticking to the moulds they are lined with thin calico, taking 
care there are no folds. These soaps are colored in various WTiys, and scented 
with divtus perfumes, either pure or mixetl, the colors and perfumes mixed 
with alcohol or glycerine, and then well stirred into the paste. Transparent 
soaps are made by slicing well-dried suet soaps and dissolving in alcohol. Oil 
soaps are rather difficult to treat in this way. Mottled soaps are colored by 
stirring in solutions of sulphate of iron and of cochineal separately, when the 
paste is setting. Scrubbing soaps have a mixture of silicate of soda, or very 
fine sand in some cases. Colorings used are vermilion, chrome red, fuchsine 
caramel (burned sugar), umber, chrome green, smalts, ultramarine, palm 
buiter, lampblack. For fine toilet soaps-^/^ec?, tincture of dragon’s blood, 
carmine ; rose, line, carthamine or of archil; yellow and orange, tine, unnatto 
(jr saffron ; blue and violet, tine, of litmus, of alkanet root, or soluble Prussian 
blue, or pure indigo pulverised; green, a mixture of blue and yellow. 

Abeknethy Biscuits. —One quart milk, six eggs whipped, Sozs. loaf 
sug;ar, ^oz. caraway seeds, enough flour to make a very stiff paste. Roll out 
thin, and bake in an oven not very hot. These are quite easily digested. 

ARRovyKooT.—Take the roots of Ganna edulis (for pink arrowroot or tous- 
les-mois), or of Maranta edulis, or other tuberous roots generally used for this 
purpose, when the foliage has dried naturally, and wash them clean. Then 
grate and pulp them, and mix with plenty water ; stir'thoroughly until all the 
starchy matter is dissolved in the water; strain diit all the refuse, let the thick 
milky water settle, and then draw it off quite clear. The sediment can then 
be dried, and when pulverised is fit for use as arrowroot. 

Sheepskin Rugs. —If the skins are dry soak them in water till quite soft. 
Scrape off all fat and flesh Wash well in warm water with plenty soap; wring 
out, but do not rinse. Then place them in a mixture of fi^lbs, salt in 5galls. soft 
water, stir well; then add 20o558. commercial sulphuric acid. Leave the skins 
in this two days. Rinse in cold water, and wring out dry. Hang up in the 
shade to dry, and comb the wool out whilst drying ; also rub the skin often, and 
stretch it every way. Scrape the skin side with a blunt knife, and rub with 
pumice-stone, dusting with whiting. \ * / 

Bee Stings. —Some people are seriously affecteJ Tby the sting; of a bee; but 
a sure preventive of such effects consists in immediate application of spirits of 
ammonia. A bottle of spirits of ammonia should be kept ready by every' bee¬ 
keeper, in case of some person being stung who is possessed of a weak heart, 
and who might even be killed by a single sting. ’ . , 
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TREATMENT OF MILK AND CREAM. 

By G. S. Thomson, N.D.D., Dairy Insthtjctor. 

Composition of MilL —An uverage composition may be quoted as follows:— 

Water . 

Fat. 

Albumia 

Ash ... 

lOO'OO 

Fat is the most important constituent in milk, and which we so strongly 
desire to be of a high percentage. The other solids will rise relatively with the 
fat. The question may be asked, how are we to get this increased quality 
Thei'e is no other direct answer than this : Breed from a good strain of cattle, 
e'.i?., from cow^s possessing an inherited property of producing milk with a high 
percentage of fat. Get this individuality fixed into the herd, cull out the 
mongrels bit by bit, those unsymmetrical ghastl) formed animals, with vessels 
shapeless, displaced, and contracted, neiiher good for milking nor beef-pro¬ 
duction. Study the milking pedigree of your dams ; bear in mind that the sire 
can impart to his progeny his inferior qualities with greater certainty than his 
good qualities. We have one breed of bulls possessing the remarkable cer¬ 
tainty of impressing their good qualities on their progeny, even out of inferior 
breeds with which they have been mated, the progeny of the coarse dams 
being more symmetrical; of the small dams, larger; and of slow feeders, 
quicker than their respective dams. 

Dealing now with casein and sugar classed in the composition of milk as 
germ food, sugar is the most soluble and immediately available food for bacteria, 
the substance which these living bodies convert into acid, producing in turn 
the familiar souring of milk. How often in the summer mornings has the 
factory manager to contend with this almost worthless milk ? Souring occurs 
so often that It is almost impossible for butter made from such milk to reach 
Adelaide, far less England, as a wholesome article of food. The question is 
daily raised, how are we to check this souring of our milk and cream under 
such severe climatic conditions as we experience in South Australia, and, without 
a knowledge of chemistry and bacteriology, the severity of climate is tenaciously 
clung to as the true and only cause of failure of dairy produce. But the main 
reason for such a state of affairs is want of cleanliness, want of care and know¬ 
ledge in handling milk and produce, and want of energy on the part of those 
interested and connected with the dairy industry. If one is most energetic in 
his or her work, cleanliness will naturally receive due attention, and further 
knowledge and perfection be desired. 

Urwlmnliness .—With unclean milkers, sour-making and highly injurious 
germs will be clinging to the dirt upon their hands and clothes in millions, and 
will find their way into the milkpail, there to carry on their disastrous work. 
These germs arc to be found in the air in the rooms of ^houses in incalculable 
numbers, in the air outside, upon the udder, and in the teats of cows, so 
numerous that figures cannot possibly represent their numbei’s. In the drawing- 
rooms of mansions, even where the rooms are frequented only a few times a 
year, do we find bacteria. The housewife will boast of her cleanliness, no dust 
is here perceptible to the eve. But when the sun shines through the air of 
her room, after only the slightest commotion has been caused, dust will be 
visible. Were we the possessors of eyes as powerful as microscopes, millions 


87'5 

a-6 

3*5 

4*6 

•25 

•76 
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upon millions of germs or bactoria, or microscopic plants, or ferments would 
present themselves to our view. What must it be, then, where the matter of 
cleanliness is unattended to ? Milk is the happy hunting ground for most 
forms of bacteria, and when exposed to uncleanly conditions cannot possibly 
keep sweet but for the shortest time, even in a cold climate, far less in a warm 
climate like ours. Not only is milk the happy home of the microbe, but when 
at a lower temperature than the surrounding air it is a powerful absorbent of 
odors. 

Drains ,—Around and probably in some factories and creameries milk and 
dairy refuse is allowed to putrify, the abominable smells finding their way into 
the produce, with the result that it is impossible to find a profitable market for 
the produce. It is not an uncommon thing for one to go into a butter sale¬ 
room and find samples of butter possessing the distinct flavor of the smell of 
drains. These drains, instead of draining away the poison of the factory or 
creamery, are draining away the money of the proprietors. 

Remedies, —First, milkers must be thoroughly cleanly in person and habits, 
the hands free from every particle of dirt, udder of cows perfectly clean, and 
utensils sterilised. This is within the reach of all. When milking, the first 
few drops of milk from each teat ought to be collected in a measure and given 
to the pigs. If allowed to pass into the milk pad it just means that you will 
have the whole body of milk inoculated with a fluid seething with acid, making 
bacteria and other forms of a most harmful character. Before the pail finds its 
way to the milkbousc the germs causing sourness will have begun their work. 
It is not perceptible to the taste, still it is there. 

Cooliny ,—\^en milking is finished, milk ought to be immediately cooled * 
down by passing it over a Lawrence cooler or refrigerator, in order that the 
animal heat and odor may be didven off, and also to retard the multiplication 
of bacterial life. You may say, why is the multiplication of bacterial life 
retarded? In the summer we find that the souring of milk would seem 
spontaneous, while in the winter weather the keeping quality is extended. 
Bacteria flourish with a temperature ranging from 80^ to 100^^ F., their highest 
degree of reproduction being attained at the temperature of freshly-drawn 
milk. When milk or cream is immediately cooled down after milking and 
separation respectively, the gain in each case will repay tenfold the little labor 
and trifling cost. Cooled or refrigerated milk is shipped to England by the 
thousands of gallons from France and Denmark, and sold in the English towns 
in a perfectly sweet condition. Were scrupulous cleanliness enforced fi*ora the 
milking of the cow till the arrival of the milk or cream at the factoiy, together 
with judicious handling and cooling, no blame could be attached to the suppliers 
should inferior butter be turned out fi’om the factory. 

Diseases Spread by Milk ,—Milk being the most favorable media for bacteria, 
germs causing disease find a ready home to carry on their dreaded reproduction. 
All contagious fevers can be transmitted from disease-stricken homesteads to 
healthy families through the medium of milk previously exposed to the afifected 
air. On no account ought milk to be permitted to leave a place where any 
coniagious trouble is prevalent. It is advisable, if milk is in any way suspected 
of contamination with pathogenic germs, to have it heated to a temporaturo of 
180*^’ F. for fifteen minutes. By so doing, all fever germs will be killed 
out., In the udder of the cow milk is not always s&rile; the abhorred 
tubercle bacilli is sometimes to be found in abundance when an animal is 
suffering from the final stage of tuberculosis. In cases of inflammation of the 
udder, we also find the milk affected. Cow’s milk for young children ought to 
be pasteurised, especially during the warm summer mouths when milk fermen¬ 
tation is of so common an occurrence, causing in many instances, intestinid 
complaints. 
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C^npositiunt $howing MeUiitve Food Faiuen of Wmte Products, 



Sklmtned 

Milk. 

Buttermilk. 

Wat-er ..... 

Casein . 

Sugar... 

Ash .... 

per cent. 
90-10 
•75 - 

3- 60 

4- 86 

1 -80 

per cent. 
91-2 
-5 

3-5 

4*0 

•8 


100-00 

100-0 


Separated 

MUk. 

Wliey. 

Water . 

(/asein ... 

per cent. 
91-0 

01 

3*6 

4*6 

(and acid) 
-SO 

per cent. 
03-31 
•10 
-27 

6-86 

•47 


100-00 

100-00 


The percentage of fat highest in skimmed milk and second in buttm*milk, separated milk 
and whey being equal. 

The percentage of casein and sugar is highest in skimmed milk^ second in separated milk, 
third in buttermilk. Skim milk has the highest feeding value, buttermilk next, and separated 
milk next. 

Composition of Cream (Bell), 



Low 

Hieh ' 

Clotted 


Standard. 

Standard, | 

1 Cream. 


per cent. 

per cent. 

i per cent. 

Water.... 

67*93 i 

37-62 

, 33-76 


24-44 

68-77 

59*79 

Sugar. . . 

2-96 

1 1*46 

1-01 

Casein... 

4-04 

1 1-83 

4*97 

Ash. 

•6 3 

1 *32 

•47 



1 


Cooling of CVeam.—Cream is much more difficult to cOol than a body of 
milk, owing to the heat-retaining capacity of the globules of fat. With a body 
of cream registering a temperature of 60 ® F. the fat contained in it will be at 
a higher temperature if insafficient time has been allowed for cooling. This 
accounts for the oily texture of butter and loss of butter fat when cream is 
churned with fat globules in the heated and more liquid condition. Butter fat 
when once heated takes a consideraUy longer time than the other solids of- 
cream to give up its heat. 

Straining of Cream ,—Straining of cream prior to churning is of much 
importance^ as caseous matter is withheld in the strainer, and a more even 
ooi^istency is obtained in the body of cream. Specked butter is caused by 
omitting straining with over-ripened cream. 

Mipming of Cream, -To have creaan at the good ** stage of ripeness means 
t;o“ have the proper degree of acidity developed. When milk has been separated 
in an advanced or sour conditiem tie separated cream is deprived of the neces- 
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saiy food for the good ferment—the bacillus acidi lactic!—the result being that 
bacteria of an injurious nature have an undefended field open to thenir and this 
opportunity is taken advantage of by the speedy reproduction of those 
unwelcome forms, giving rise to highly disagreeable flavors in butter. From 
cream got by the setting system superior flavored butter is obtained. This is 
due to the cream ripening in a t hin'layer, and in contact with a body of milk 
rich in sugar, and having the good ferment prcdomina1;ing. Pure air in contact 
with ripening cream increases the flavor of the manufactured butter. Ripening 
of cream ought never to take place in small cans, as various degrees of acidity 
are unavoidably obtained, giving rise to loss of fat in churning. It thus takes 
place in churning that the fat in the ripened cream becomes united and forms 
butter first, the fat in the less ripened or sweeter cream uniting later, which 
means that a high percentage of fat in a liquid condition must escape conversion 
into butter, and pass away in the buttermilk. The degree of acidity of cream 
for churning should bo about *7 on the acidometor, when the highest quantity 
of butter, together wjth the be^t quality, will be obtained, providing all 
necessary conditions in the earlier stages receive attention. 

Pasteurisation ,—Pasteurisation is a name given to a system of heating milk 
or cream to a temperature ranging from 150^^ to The eftect of this high 

temperature is to kill out all common or non-sjiore-making forms of bacteria, 
thus extending the keeping quality of the product. Where pasteurisation is 
carried on at butter factories, refrigeration is absolutely necessary, and the 
ripening of cream by the addition of a starter or culture must be resorted to; 
the follow'ing being the method of procedure 

Sweet milk is first heated to a temperature of 95^' F., paused through the 
separator. The cream finds its way directly into the pasteuriser, and is there 
subjected to a temperature not exceeding 180^^ F. for five minutes. The pas¬ 
teurised cream is immediately run slowly over a refrigerator, and into the 
settling tanks at a temperature of about 40^ P'. We ha^e now got a cream 
perfectly sweet, free from acid-forming bacteria and odors and rich in food, 
in tlie settling tank cream is kept at this low temperature for a few hours, is 
afterwards raised to 60® F., and a starter added at the rate of 2 to 5 per cent,, 
according to the time allotted for ripening, which generally ranges from 
eighteen to twenty-four hours. The method of pasteurisation is shortly 
described in the April issue of The Journal of Agrioulture and Industry. 

A starter is formed by taking dgalls, of separated milk and heating it to 
170® F. for at least an hour; when this is cooled down to 70® a bottle of 
pure lactic culture is added, and the inoculated milk kept at 70® P\ for twenty- 
four hours, or until coagulation occurs, when the starter is now ready for using. 
PYesh starters must be made daily, and the strength attended to. 

Ripening, pasteurisation, sterilisation, and refrigeration will be more fully 
dealt with in anotlier article. 


An Emeegenoy P^oddee. —On the Agricultural Show ground at Border- 
town, a dry limestone rise, where eucalypts and exogenous pine trees have 
been killed by] the latest drought, the Tamarix gallica is still perfectly green 
and vigorous. This is a shrub or small tree which seems to thrive in almost 
every soil and locality, and as it can be pollarded or lopped to any extent, and 
as the leaves are much liked by live stock when they have once acquired a taste 
for it, the “ tamarisk ” might with advantage be planted around gardens and 
paddocks—first, to serve as a wind break and to afford nectar for Lees, and, 
secondly, to serve as a forage for live stock when other fodder fails. When 
pollarded in May or June the stumps produce very many long shoots, which 
can be used in the manufacture of hurdles, coarse baskets, crates, When 
cuttings arc planted about 95 per cent, will take root. 
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royal commission on tuberculosis in 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on Tuberculosis has been laid on the 
table of the House of Commons, and the following are some of the most 
important recommendations made ; — 

Meat—Slaughter-houses. 

That towns and boroughs have power to deal with slaughter-houses, and, 
when public slaughter-houses arc provided, no other places shall be used for 
slaughtering. After due notice owners of existing slaughtering-houses shall 
refrain trom using them for such purpose. 

Local authorities be empowered to require all meat slaughtered at other 
places, and brought into the district, to be taken to certain places for inspection, 
and a charge be made to cover reasonable expenses attendant on such inspection. 

InsiKJctors shall be engaged for the public slaughter-houses to inspect all * 
animals immediately after slaughter, and stamp the joints of all carcasses 
passed as sound. 

It is recommended that it shall not be lawful to offer for sale the meat of 
any animal which has not been killed in a duly licensed slaughter-house. 

No person to act as meat inspector until he has passed a qualifying examina¬ 
tion before a prescribed authority on the following subjects • 

(a) The law of meat inspection, and such by-laws, regulations, &c., as may 

be in force at the time he presents himself for examination : 

(b) The names and situations of the organs of the body: 

(c) Signs of health and disease in animals destined for food, both when 

alive and after slaughter: 

(d) The a})pearance and character of fresh meat, organs, fat, and blood, and 

the conditions rendering them, or preparations from them, fit or unfit 

for human food. 

Tuberculosis in Animals intended for Food. 

The liocal Government Board be empowered to issue instructions from time 
to time for the guidance of inspectors, which should cause a carcass or part 
thereof to be seized. 

Pending the issuing of such instructions, the following principles should be 
observed in the inspection :— 

The entire carcass and all the organs may be seized when there is miliary 
tuberculosis of both lungs; when tuberculous lesions are present on the pleura 
and peritoneum; when lesions are present in the muscular system or in the 
lymphatic glands embedded in or between the muscles ; when lesions exist in 
any port of an emaciated carcass. 

The carcass, if otherwise healthy, should not be condemned, but every part 
of it containing tuberculous lesions shall be seized when the lesions are con¬ 
fined to the lungs and the thoracic lymphatic glands; when the lesions are 
coniSned to the liver; when the lesions are confined to the pharyngeal 
lymphatic glands; when the lesions arc confined to any combination of the 
foregoing, but are mlkctively small in extent. 

In view of the greater tendency to generalisation of tuberculosis in tlic pig, 
we consider that the presence of tubefcular deposit *in any degree should 
involve seizure of the whole carem^s and of the organs. 

Of foreign dead meat every carcass should b6 seized in every case where the 
pleura has been stripped. 
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Milk. 

Notification of every dUeaBe in the udder of cows should be compulsory, 
whether in private dairies or those of which the milk is offered for sale. 
Powt'r should be given to l«>cal authorities to take samples of milk and make 
analyses from time to time, and vendors be required to supply sufficient infer- 
matfon as to the sources from which their milk is derived. Regulations should 
be made as to dairies, cowsheds, &cc., and no cowsheds, byres, or shippan shall 
be permitted or registered in urban districts witliin 100ft. of any dwelling-¬ 
house. In populous districts the following conditions shall be complied with 
before registration:—(1) an impervious floor; (2) a sufficient water supply for 
flushing; (3) proper drainage; a dep6t for manure, at a sufficient distance from 
the byres; and fixed spaces allowed for each beast, according to the weight 
of the animal, and a minimum floor space of 50ft. to cacli adult beast, with 
sufficient light and ventilation, &tc., &c. 

The following part of the report is of especial value at this time, when the 
use of tuberculin is being so strongly advocated in the colonies as being so 
important an aid in ridding the cattle of tuberculosis ;— 

Elimination of Bovine Tuberculosis. 

We recommend that funds be placed at the disposal of Board of Agri¬ 
culture and ^"eterinary Department in Great Britain and Ireland for the 
preparation of commercial tuberculin, and that stockowners be encouraged to 
test their animals by the offer of a gratuitous supply of tuberculin, and the 
gratuitous ‘«Pivices of a vetcrtiiary surgeon, on ecitain romlitioiis—(«) That 
the test be applied by a veterinary surgeon; (5) that tuberculin be sap])lied 
only to such owners as will undertake to isolate reacting animals from Iiealthy 
ones ; (r) that th(' stock to be tested shall be kept under satisfactory sanitary 
conditions, kc. 


WIi^LOWS. 

My, F. Kriehauff writes the following with respect to osier and other 
willowg:-*—“ ITie common Osier (Salix viminalis) is the best for banks subject 
to occasional inundations. Another kind is the Bitter willow (Salix purpurea), 
which in rich bottoms makes shoots up to 13ft, length in a year, and is much 
in demand in England, \vhich imports about 4,400 tons at from £2 10s. to 
£3 lOs. per ton unpecled. Cuttings must be planted deep, so as to expose to 
the air hardly more than Gin. For cricket bats the Oolden Osier (Salix 
vitellina) is the best, as it grows vciy^ fast and to a great size,*^ 

Mr. O. K, Tannert, a well-known caneworker in Adelaide, writes that 
osiers are in good demand at £14 to £24 per ton, according to size and quality, 
if peeled, and green at £6 to £7 per ton. To grow them, plant cuttings 
18in. to 20in. long. If on river ^nks, plant the thick end to Awards the 
stream, with the smaller sticks behind. Leave them two years; then cut the 
first crop, which must be a light one, but the next will be extra good. Every 
seventh year reduce the stumps as much as possible, to cause new growth, else 
they will get too soft. To peel the wands, drive two rods of iron about 22in, 
long and a little thicker than a lead pencil into a block of wood; then pull the 
willow through and the bark will peel off. But the peeler must regulate the 

E ressure on the wand whilst holding the ends of the rod in his left hand, else 
e ^ull split the wand. [Before passing the roi through the peeler the 
willows ore tied in bundles and the butte are laid in running water for a time# 
till the sap begins to rise, which causes the bark to run off readily.—En.’] 
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WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 

AMYTON.-^We have had Sin. of rain, and more promises. Season favorable for garden^g. 
The wheat paddocks are already looking quite green, and with favorable wegflier we snail 
liave good feed for stock in about a month* s time. Since the rain a few Ihmers have started 
seeding again. 

An 0 ASTON.—Splendid soaking rains again. Prospects of coming season very good, 
liambing up to expectation. Pruning of fruit tiees well advanced. 

AiiTHuiiTON. —Buring a vroek of wet w'ealher nearly Sin. of rain was recorded. Seeding 
derations greatly retarded. £arly-sown wheat comi^ on w^ell; feed growing splendidly. 
Tanks and dams nearly all full 

Ashbourne. —Nearly 6 in. of rain since last r^ort. lAind thoroughly saturated. Seeding 
almost completed, and season exceedingly pmmising. Weather is now cold, and vegetation 
is almost at a standstill. 

Balaklava. —Since last report we have had a series of soaking rains, nearly 2Jin. for throe 
weeks. Dams and tanks full. Seeding finished, and farmers busy fallowing. Wheat and 
feed coming along nicely. Wherever manure has been used it shows both on the crop and 
the feed from lost year’s drearfng. Outlook very promising. 

Boolbroo South. —Seeding is nearly finished, and some farmers are starting to fallow. 
The season is very favo«hle to growth of crops, and feed is coming on well, and promises to 
be abundant. Rain during month, JM55in. 

Bordertown.— Splendid rains, best for three years. Rained without a break for fifteen 
hours on June I 8 , and showers for rest of week. Dams and tanks overflowing. Low land 
rather too wet* A larger area is being sown this year, the seed and manure drill being very 
extensively employed. Season bids to be very good. 

BowHitl.—Splendid i-ains during past few weeks. The soil has now" received a thorough 
soaking, and m\ich low-lying land has been submerged. 

Caioa. —Early in month weather was dry and cold, but on 9th steady rain set in; over 
2m. recorded. Wheat now appearing above ground, Owing to lateness of rain and absence 
of old feed lambing is not exi^cted to lie very" good. Severe frosts followe<l the rain. 

Clarendon. —Splendid soaking rains have fallen; seeding is finished, there being a larger 
area than usual under crop. Early-sown crop.s arc looking well, and feed is grow'ing fast, 
but severe frosts are now checking gnnpth. Oeneml appe trances point to a good season. The 
value of the seed and fertiliser drill is becoming recognised in this district 

Dawson. — The long-looked-for min has come, nearly 3^in. Iming recorded for first two 
weeks of June. The rain has been very steady, so that it has all gone into the soil. Some 
land is still not thoroughly soaked. The wheat and grass is now’ springing, and, although the 
former is rather thin in places, fanners have been greatly relieved concerning the state of the 
seed so long in the soil. 

Gawler.— The season so far could not be better; as it is the ground has had a thorough 
soaking. Feed is gettinf^ plentiful, and the crops are growing splendidly, especially where 
manur^. Seeding is finished. Cattle and sheep are doing well: there will be a good per¬ 
centage of lambs. Early potatoes have done well, tubers large. Rainfall for June, to 20 th, 
3-680in. We had a very severe frost since, 

Inkerman.—S eeding operations nearly finished. Owing to favorable w’etthor, more than 
usual has been put under crop, and some farmers will not finish seeding before the end of the 
month. The wheat drilled in looks well, and is in advance of that broadcasted. The weather 
has been cold, with two or three frosts, one very severe. Rainfall for four weeks, 2'850in. 

Johnburoh.—W e have been favored with splendid soaking rains, and dams and tanks are all 
full—the best rain for three years, neaidy 4in. being recorded. The young wheat is coming 
up nicely, and as the drought has now apparently quite broken up w e look forw^ard to a plentiful 
harvest. The weather has been very rough and stormy, accompanied by fleeting showers 
with a bitterly cold wind blowing. Mmosphme appearances indicate more rain. Several 
farmers are again tilling, anticipating that the dry seasons are at an end. 

Kanmantoo.— Splendid rain throughout the district during the month, for the week 
ending 18th about 4in. being recorded. Feed growing well where not too heavily stocked. 
Splendid prospect for coming harvest. Seeding nearly finished. Owing to grand early rains 
a much larger area of wheat has been pat in than usual. 

KARtrNBA.—Rainfall for May, and good general rain this month. Crops looking 

well. Some farmers already fallowing. Sparrow's very troublesome. Dairy cows scarcer 
than they have been for many years. 

Splendid raina have fallen dating the ^onth, 3’350m., and a good grass 
aeaeoh idmuld he assured. Crops are coming on w'elL J^ambing is progressing, and the 
|>eroentage promises well. 
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MeADOWR. — Rainfall for June, orer 6in. Prospects promising, crops and grass making 
pood headway in spite of occasional frosts. Sto«k looking well, and supply of milk steadily 
incrciasing. Drilled and manured crops making better progress than broadcasted. j 

Mount Comrars. —Splendid rains have fallen, testing the drains to their utmost capacity. 
Heavy weather uprooted much timber Some gardens have been flooded. 

Mount Bbmaukable. —Recent rains, nearly 7in. in three weeks, greatly improyed our 
prospects. This is the heat rain we have had for five years, and farmers look forward to 
some return for their labor. 

Murray Bridge. —The wet weather during month has made much of the land too sloppy 
for seeding. The seed and fertiliser drill is being used to a large extent Early-sown wheat 
is covering the ground well, but promises to become too rank. Stock doing well; feed growing 
nicely. 

Nantawahra.— Lambing is about finished, and has been fairlj^ satisfactory. Peed is grow¬ 
ing well so that, farmers should have their lambs in prime condition by the time they are large 
enough for market. Rfiinfall for June, to 20th, over 3in., the best for many years. Crops are 
nearly all up, and those put in with the fertiliser drills are mu({h better than those broadcasted. 

(Jnetreb Hill. '-Seeding is almost finished; early crops look well. Stock impro\'ing in 
condition ; grass plentiful. Rairfall for Juno over 4in. 

Petersburg. —A great and favorable change has come over the prospect of the season since 
last repoi t. For June, to 17th, 2*930in. of rain has been rec'orded, being nearly equal to the record 
of the previous five months of the year. The wheat is now coming up nicely ; even those 
paddocks for which fears were entertained that the seed had perished are showing up, and, 
although a trifle thin, may yet make good crops, espec'tially if the remainder of the season 
prove favorable. The weather is very cold, retarding the gro\^ th of vegetation somewhat. 

Port Elliot.— Over Gin. of rain fell during first wo(*Vs of June, being more than, 
recorded for the w'hole of any June sime 1889. Feed fairly plontiiul, and alttunurh several 
frosts were experienced last month, on no occasion were they severe. A larger area llian usual 
is being cropped. 

Pout Lincoln. —Since last report we have had grand rains, about 3Jin. A large areo has 
l>een put under crop, a good deal by means of seed and fertiliser drills. Peed and c.rops 
coming on nicely. 

Pyap. —The lainfall for June, to 20th, 2*41 Oin., is the best in any one month for over 
three years. All crops are looking their best, and the prospects are more promising than they 
have been at this time of year for the lost three seasons. AVe are enjoying quite an unusual 
immunity from frosts, and this enables crops to put on a lot of growth. 

(iuEEN*^8 Own Town. —Nearly 4jin. of rain recorded for four weeks ending June I4th, 
mostly in light soaking showei’s. This is the first real soaking rain for many years. Seeding 
is about finished, and many (uops arc up and looking well. The fertiliser drills are being 
used. Fallowing is tiecoming general. 

Hiuioian’s Creek.— For five months only about 2in. of rain fell, feed liecoming very 
scarce, and little upbeat showing. On June 9 steady rain fell, about lin., and for week 
over 4m. wastworded throughout the distiict. This is tbe liest fall since May, 18^3, Peed 
is springing up in all directions, and the wheatfields are becoming green again. The im¬ 
proved prospects have induced a good many farmers to put in more crop. 

Riverton.— AVe have had a splendid rainfall throughout the district; seeding operations 
are over. The early-sown crops ore up and looking verj^ healthy. If later conditions are 
favorable we should have a ma^ificent harvest. This is the first wet season since artificial 
manures were used in any quantity, and farmers are looking forward to gi’eat results. 

Saddleworth. —The go^ soaking rain during the last ten days has filled to overflowing 
waterboles and dams. Avheat is coming up very regularly. When the ground is rather 
damp and the drill not covering the seed well a rail dragged behind the drill has proved 
satisfactory. Rainfall—May, 4'OlOm.; June, to 20th, 3'200in. * 

Stockport. —Splendid rains have fallen during last fortnight. Crops are doing well 
Rainfall for June, to 20th, 2*900m. 

Strati ALB \N.—Rainfall for year to June 16, nearly 8in., the wettest season since 1893. 
June rainfall, 2iin Early-sown crops aie up and looking well. Later seeding only just 
finished. Stock looking well on the whole, though the grass is not so good as it wap a month 
ago, owing to frost and dry weather for a week or two. 

Swan Reach.— AV'eather most favorable during past four weeks, nearly Sin. lieing recorded, 
and the ginund is now thoroughly soaked. Seeding just finishing. Crops look well. The 
grass is also coming on well, and stO(ik are in good condition. 

WooDHiDE.—A^ery heavy rains have fdlen this month, the rivers and creeks running 
hankers, but we are now efijoying beautiful fine weather. Seefling operations are fast draw¬ 
ing to a close. The crops that are above ground arejooking well. 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE REPORT. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford A Company report:— 189 g, 

A day or two after the publication of our last report, general rains set in, extending over all 
the settled portions of the colony, cheering news coming to hand from every direction 
announcing at lost a real break-up of the long drought, which in some districts has existed for 
nearly three years. The rainfall is the best and most general experienced for more than 
twenty years, and everywhere the subsoil has received a thorough soaking, dams and 
tanks being filled to overflowing, and feed everywhere becoming abundant. Gonial weather 
followed the downpour, and altogether prospects are most cheering At least an average area 
has been placed under crop in the co’ony, and as farmers have very widely adopted the seed 
drill and are manuring extensively, the prospects of the season are most auspicious. 

Business, although still dull, has a healthier tone, reflecting the improved condition of things 
in the country. 

The uncertainties of the grain market have been forcibly exemplified during the past month, 
comcncing with the collapse in the American wheat market through the unexpected termination 
of the Leiter-Armour duel. This has been very much felt even in , these colonies, American 
quotations made to customers usually supplied from Australia bringing down prices here con- , 
siderably below what speculators reckoned on a couple of months ago. A drop of 25 per cent, 
in value has produced the usual result, holders of wheat now being more anxious to quit than 
when top prices were obtainable. Millers, huwevt'r, even at present rates operate sparingly, as 
bak(>r8 had mostly ell bought forward their supplies of flour. Bran and pollard have also 
fallen c tnaiderably in price oving to the plentiful supply of growing feed and the prospects of 
an abundant season. In fe(*ding grains there is but little doing. 

The light .stocks of potatoes for time of year held throughout the colonies has attracted the 
attention of s|>eculators, so that in this lino the past mouth has witnessed a series of ** booms.” 
Values at moment are higher than we have seen them for some years past, and during the 
next three months at least this line, it is expected, will continue to rule at extreme rates^ 
Meanwhile, consumption has been very much restiicted by the advance in prices. Onions 
have also participated in the speculations of traders, and are ruling high in value. 

Under the heading of dairy products, an average month’s business has been put through, 
but although growing feed is very good in the butter-producing districts, supplies in this 
leading line have increased very slowly, giving grounds for the fears w'e have previously 
t'xpresed that the loss of milkers in our dairy herds during the rec'ent drought has more 
seriously affected the industiy than was at first realised. Local supplies have incieased, but 
this market is still dependent upon importations for a portion of its requirements. Values, 
however, have eased down within the month about 2d. per lb on factory prints, and Id. to Ijd. 
on imported bulk. Suji^ilies of eggs reaching mai’kot have been altogether insufficient to fill 
requirements of exporters; and, although last season’s top rates were not touched, the average 
since the beginning of the >ear has he<in higher. During the past few days a seasonable drop 
in price has commenced, and within the next month we may look for a fall of 40 per cent, to 
60 per cent. Incn^asing quantities of imported ch<'ese are beginning to roach market, stocks 
of local being confined to two or three factories. Further advance in price has been made; 
hut, as selling rates are now on a par with vadue of imported, this line may he reckoned to 
have reached limit. For the time of year, slow business is doing in bacon, Arith supplies 
somewW more plentiful, although there is no surplus, and none likely to be available for 
export this year. Almonds are finding hotter sale. Beeswax in good demand. Honey during 
the month has been scarce—another proof, if it were necessary, of the disastrous effect in 
almost every direction of the late bad seasons. 

Maekbt Quotations of thb Day. 

Wheat.—At Port Adelaide, dull at 38. 9d. to 3s."* lOd. per bushel 601bs, 

Flour.—£11 to £11 10s. per ton 2,0001bB. 

Bran.—0d.; pollard, lid. per bushel of 20lbs. 

Oats.—^Local Algerian and dun, 28. 2d. to 2s. 4d.; imported, nominal, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. 
per bushel of 401h8. 

Barley. ~ Malting. 4s. 3d.to 4$. 9d.; feeding sorts, 3e, to Ss- 3d. per bushel of 501bs. 

Malt.—Local, 8b. 6d, to 9s. 6d. per bushel of 401b8. 

Chaff.—£3 6s. to £3 I2s. 6d per ton of 2,2401bs., dumped, f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—Mount Gkimbiers, £10 to £10 lOs.; Tasmanians, £ll lo £ll I Os. per 2,240lb3. 
Onions.—£11 lOs. to £12 per 2,2401bs. 

Butter.—Creamery and factory prints, la. 6d. to Is. ; dairy and collectors’ lines, Is. 3d. 
to la. fid. per lb. 

Cheese*—S.A. Factory, large to loaf, Sid, to 9ld. per lb. 
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Bticon.—^Factory, cured sides, 8jd. to 8jd.; farm lots, 7d. to 8d. per lb. 

Hams.—S.A. Factory, 7d. to 9j[d. per lb. 

?m- —Loope, Is. 7d.; in casks, f.o.b., Is. SJd. per doa. 

Lard.—In bladdei's, 7d.; tins, 6d. por lb 

Honey.—4d. to 4jd, for best extracted, in 60-lb. tins; beeswax, Is. 2d. per lb. 

Almonds.—Soft sbells, 6|d.; kernels, 8Jd. per lb. 

Oum,—Best clear wattle, 2d per lb. 

Carcass Meat.— Shop porkers, 6d. to 6d. per lb.; good baconere, 4-|d. to 6d.; rougb and 
heavy sorts, 3d. to 4d. 

Live Poultry. - Good table roosters, Is. 6d. to Is. lOd each ; hens, Is. 2d- to Is. 4d.; light 
and poorer birds, Is. to !s. 2d.; ducks, 2s. 3d to 28. 9d.; geese^ 3s. 2d. to 3 b. 8d.; pigooini, 
6d. to 6d.; turkeys, 6d. to 6jd. per lb., live weight. * 


CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

Monday, Jttke 13. 

Present—Messrs. F. E. II. W. Krichauff (Chairman), Samuel Goode, W. C. 
Grasby, II. Kelly. T. Price, T. B, Hobson, C. J. Valentine, and A. Molineux 
(Secretary). 

Donations and Exchanges. 

The Sec RET All Y reported receipt of usual donations from agricultural de¬ 
partments, and 300 plants of Laurus camphora from the Queensland 
Acclimatisation Society. 

Cultivation of Osiers. 

Mr. Goode said he had, on behalf of the Blind Institution, inspected some 
land at the Finniss, near the river, which it was projposed to utilise for the 
growth of osier willows for hasketmaking, &c. The institution used a very 
large quantity of willow’s, nearly all of which had to he imporled, and as the 
land referred to was in every w^ay suitable for their growth, a considerable area 
had been taken up, and would be planted at an early date. 

Manuring. 

Mr. Krichauef said that although fair success had attended the use of 
Thomas phosphate in this colony, he contended that much better results would 
be obtained if the manure were broadcasted. By putting it in with the seed, 
any excess over immediate requirements of the young plant was not available, 
as the roots extended beyond the manure, and consequently cannot make use 
of it. If broadcasted and thoroughly mixed with the soil, the roots as they 
grew would get fresh supplies of the fei*tiliser. It was also most important 
that where potash salts arc applied it should be done some time before sowing, 
if the concentrated salts are used, and with the previous crop, or at least six 
weeks before sowing, if kainit is used. 

Mr. Goode said no one who had seen the effect of the manure being put in 
with the seed could doubt its utility. He believed, however, even better 
results would be obtained if the manure wore placed, say, lin. deeper than the 
seed. As to broadcasting the manure, there were twm very great objections. 
One was that you manure the weeds as well as the crop. The great aavantage 
of the drill was that the wheat got the fh’st benefit of the manure, and kept 
ahead of the weeds. Then much more manure would be required to give the 
same results if it is liioaticasted. He considered the great point was to 
encourage vigorous root development at the first, and the plant would thon 
itand the dry weather and give a satisfactory return, as the past three 
experience had proved. 
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Mr. KBiitT considered it far better to apply the manure in the drill with the 
seed, otherwise the weeds, starting earlier than the wheat, would keep ahead 
and spoil the crops. 

The Chairman said he was convinced that the heavier manuring, vrhich 
would be necessary if broadcasted, would result in a heavier crop. 

Mr. Goode did not thmk it would in our average season, as we did not 
usually get enough rain to make a heavy crop. Then, too, they would find 
farmers very chary about putting on much manure, as a luxuriant crop was so 
much more liable to red rust. 

The Chairman did not consider there would be any more damage from red 
rust on a luxuriant crop resulting from manuring with phosphates. The 
argument as to feeding the weeds could easily be answered by the farmer 
getting a clean seed bed. 

Members generally thought it a most difficult thing to get over this trouble, 
as most of our farming land was foul, and that drilling the seed in with the 
manure was best under our conditions. It was also agreed that it would be 
better to place the manure about an inch deeper than the seed. 


Potatoes. 

Mr. Grasby reported that the potatoes received by him from the Bureau 
were planted at Balhaunah, in Mr. J. C. Grasby’s garden. Owing to the 
severe season they did not have a fair chance, but some of them promised to 
be well worthy of further trial. The following is a rhumi of results: — 

Best results were obtained from—Carter’s Surprise: A very fine potato; shape, long oval; 
skin, light: eye, shallow. Bruce . Good shape, oval; skin, light; eye, shallow; skin shows 
signs of a sliirht scabbiness, which, however, may be due to the season. Magnum Bonum: 
Shape, gf)od and even, large tuber; skin, light; eye, shallow- Early Hose : Oval in shape ; 
skin, p’nk ; rather deep eye; differs from Early Rose usually grovm here. 

The following varieties showed promise of gfiod yield, but weie faulty in some respects:— 
Ashton’s Seedling: A brown potato, with rough skin and tendency to crack. Canadian: 
Very irregular in shape, and groat tendency to knobs ; skin, pink. The Vicar; Skin, rough ; 
tuber, unsightly. Derwent : Irrogular and wasteful shape. The poorest results were 
obtained fi-om Sutton’s Main-crop Kidney, Beauty of Hebron (differs from type usually 

f rown under this name), Grampian, Superior, Peach Blow, Sutton’s Early Regent, and 
ubilee. 

Sxtraots and Translations. 

The Chairman read the following extracts and translations from Foreign 
Agronomical Papers: — 

216. Co-operative /Joiries .—^The association of dairymen of the southern part of Schleswig 
embraces 130 dairies, with about 30,000 cows, mainly in Augelcr. Altogether there are at 
present four associations in the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, which comprise 378 dairies with 
about 100,000 cows. Of course there ate many dairies not connected with the associations. 

216. Exportation e/The firm of Potts & Woods, of Appleton, in Wisconsin, U.S., 
forwardtd pasteuiisei cream to Liverpool and had it returned. It took thirty days, and the 
cream was quite fresh and sweet. They are going to export cream largely to England. Can 
we do the same ? Will it pay better than butter ? 

217. ForetU in the United StaUe ,—The state of New York has again purchased for forests 
in the hills of the state 250,117 aews of land for the sum of 921,690 dollars. We alienate 
frequently from our sparse forest reserves! And whiit .#re our landowners doing to have at 
least a sufficient supply of firewood ? 

218. The uee of Eiirate of While it is gonemlly acknowledged that the whole 

quantity to be applied to a certain crop should not be used at one time, but better at three 
periods of it4 growth, it is*not so well known that the leaves can be damaged by nitrate of 
s<^a, if it is distributed while they are wet. All artificial manures broadcasted should be 
distributed close to the ground if the weather is windy. 

219. VrowH on Whea^kU. — ^To prevent crows eating any grain, or pulling up the young 
plants, take 6 o 3 SS. of gas-tar, 6 a*s. petroleum, and pints of hot water for v 22 galls. of seed 
wheat, or the same quantities of tar and petroleum, mixed with 2 ^ pints of hot water and 
fioajSi. of plphate of copper dissolved in anomer 2i pints of hot water, and mix with the grain, 
which wfil DO protected and gerdunate just os weU. The Lucindale Branch and some others 
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truly assert iliat orow8 damage wh6atlleld8» See,; but the great mount of good work done by 
these birds does not seem to be recognised. Professor Br. Roerig recently examined the cnawe 
^r “crops”) of 346 crows, and calculated that the insoots therein found would have committed 
*172 I Os. value in damage to crops, whilst the loss in seeds and other parts of plants would 
amount to no more than £22 16s. 

220. Oomumvtion of Fooi and Comparative Milk Production ,—Results of experiments 
conducted in Denmark and in America demonstrate the importance of selection with regard to 
the ibriftinoss of each tmimal, as well as tho quantity of mUk and butter fats yielded by them. 
Except in the city and a few towns of South Australia, very few cows are fed exclusively in 
stalls or sheds. The results now to be quoted are of the greatest importance to all dairymen. 
Inferior cows cannot fail to greatly dimmish tho gross profits. At Missouri Experimental 
Station nine Jersey and three shorthorn cows woie tried for one year. The worst of the 
Jerseys gave 3,8Ulb8 of milk, and the best cow 8,1181bs., against an average of 6,6451b6. by 
the shorthorns. Compaiing value of food consumed with value of butter produced, lib. of 
butter from the worst Jersey cost 13*3 cents, and from the best Jersey only 8*2 cents, whilst 
the butter from the shorthorns cost 19*1 cents per pound for food to produce it, to say nothing 
of the labor, leaving a profit of not quite 6 cents. At TJtali fifteen cows were tried for a year. 
The food of the worst cow cost 11 *42 cents for each pound of butter, and that of the best cow 
6*91 cents, the latter giving a profit of £10 Ss 6d, against £2 18s. 9d. for the former; and 
there was a difl:‘ercnoe of 2,H831b9. of milk. At the Pennsylvania Station nine cows were tried 
for 160 day:*. The worst cow gave a profit of 18s. 2d , and the best £7 10s. 7d. In Denmark 
thirty-throe cows, 4 years old, wore tried for one year in the district of Vesen, and the food 
for the worst cow cost Is. 2d. per pound of butter, and only 8j^d. for tho best cow. With 
some smaller herds tho difference was still greater ; the food of some cows cost only 7id, of 
one la. 3d., and of another Is. 4^d. per pound of butter. As tho butter from 180 cows in this 
district realised on an average Is. Ojd, there were actually forty-three cows amongst them that 
consumed more in fodder than the amount got for their ])utter. lu the district of Ailing fifty- 
four cows, 4 years and more old, were tried for one year, and while tho profit for the best cow 
was £6 18s., for the next host £6 11s , and for most of them from £3 lOs. to £6, there was a 
cow which gave only a profit of 78. 2d., and one that consumed £1 48. woith more food than 
the amount received for her butter. In theao trials in Denmark one day’s grazing wjis taken 
as equal to 12lbs. of oil cake, bran, or corn, or 2701bs. of turnips, or 12611)8. of cabbage or 
mangolds, or 30lbs. of meadow hay, or 36lbs. of hay made from vetches, or 481b8. of straw, or 
1201bs. of green feed. 

223. Sulphuric Acid for Farmyard Dung and Urine .—A paper by Dr. Hoffmann, of the 
Royal Agricultural Institute of Lissabon, ahoM's that farmyard dung gives frequently dis¬ 
appointing Insults. Sheep dung, however, if kept in a well trodden down and soniewhat 
moist condition, which prevents to sunxe extent the admittance of the air, seldom fails, 
especially in cold soils, and farmyard dung constantly well trodden down retains its ammonia 
much better. So soon as the excrements leave the animals and come into contact wdth the 
litter, the bacteria on the straw commence tlieir decomiiosing labors, and if the dung lies long 
enough in a heap or in the soil the nitrifying bacteria, so very plentiful everywhere, alter the 
ammoniacal nitrogen into nitric nitre gen. The fermentation of the urine by bacteria causes 
the uric nitrogen to become volatile ammoniacal nitrogen. To prevent their work, strong 
acids or alkalis, which are sure poison for them, should be used. Urine, if treated with 
phosphatic or sulphuric acid, and in well covered pits, if kept for nine months, will diminish 
the loss of nitrogen by 45 per cent, rrofessor Wagner says that, by adding I per cent, of 
sulphuric acid to fresh urine, no ammonia is made or nitrogen lost; but before using such 
strongly acid liquid it is necessary to add lime or a phosphate. 


Inspection of Dairy Herds. 

Mr. Valentine referred to the necessity for the examination by a competent 
person of the dairy herds of the colony, especially those from which milk and 
Dutter for the local supplies are obtained. All suspected cows should be tested 
for tuberculosis. There would be no difficulty in^ carrying this out; it only 
meant a little trouble and expense, and for that they should not allow milk 
from unhealthy cows to be made use of. Then there was the question of our 
butter export trade. There should be absolutely no suspicion of any taint. 
The average of disease in our herds was nothing like so bad as in the dairying 
countries of Europe and other parts, where the cattle had to be kept for so long 
in byres. Here they lived out in the open air, which gavelittk encourage^ 
meat for such diseases as tuberculosis. The inspector at Mount Gfambier had 
done a*lot of work in this direction, but it should be general. 
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Members all supported, and it was pointed out that the Bureau had already 
made several recommendations on the subject. It was resolved, “ That, in the 
opinion of this Bureau, all cows from which the milk supply of Adelaide and 
other corporate towns, and the cows from which the supplies are derived for 
dairies from which the butter is exported, should be periodically examined and 
tested when necessary with tuberculin, to prevent the supply of milk being 
contaminated.^' 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
branches:—Lipson, Mr. H. Brougham; Mylor, Messrs. A Phipps and O. A. 
Witt; Swan Reach, Mr. E. Micke; Amyton, Messrs. H. B. Turner and A. 
Stone; Woolundunga, Mr. G. Lewis; Koolunga, Mr. R. Lawry; Johnsburg, 
Mr.'J. R. Masters ; Brinkworth, Mr. A. W. Morrison; Eudunda, Mr. C. L. E. 
Lutz; Lyndoch, Messrs. G. H. Hill, R. H. Payne, R. Ross, and S. Sage; 
Gladstone, Messrs. Jas. Greig, J. H. Sargent, and Jno. Prior; Crystal Brook, 
Mr. J. F. Bryson; Calca, Mr. R. H. Squire. 

Reports by Branches. 

The Secbetaky reported receipt since previous meeting of fifty-seven re¬ 
ports of Branch meetings. 


REPORTS BY BRANCHES. 

Yorketown, May 13. 

Present—Messrs. J. Koth (Chairman), C. Domaschenz, A. Jung, J. Latty, 
and J. Davey (Hon. Sec.), 

Superphosphate. —Mr. Domaschenz wished to know how farmers could 
make superphosphate for themselves from old bones. [See Joxirml of Agricul¬ 
ture and Industry for August, 1897, page 70, and page 015 of March issue.—^ 
Gen. Sec.] 


Clare, May 13. 

Present—Messrs. J. Christison (Chairman), W. Kelly, R. Graham, J. 
Treleaven, J. T. Hague, W, Kimber (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Insect Pests. —It was decided to urge on orchardists in the district the 
necessity for taking every precaution to prevent the spread of codlin moth, 
and where old apple trees were growing to grub them up, or take such steps as 
will prevent them becoming a harbor for the pest. The Inspector of Fruit had 
been communicated with, and urged to take vigorous and prompt action to 
compel the owners of infested orchards to take the necessary steps to eradicate 
the pest. Mr. Christison said he had had fair success in dealing with red spider 
by spraying with lime, salt, and sulphur mixture; but he found it an arduous 
task, as the hatching of the eg^ extended over so lengthened a period. Mr. 
W. Bocker (visitor) said that m West Australia they used resin wash with 
success for this pest. He also stated that the fruit fly was a serious trouble in 
West Australia. The only satisfactory treatment was to spread sheets under 
the trees to catch the maggots as they left the fruits. The Chairman said a 
beetle which hid in the sou in the daytime had been doing much damage at 
night to roses abd other plants. Mr. Hague said this insect had eaten the bark 
on some of his peach trees, while the Hon. Sec, had had some of his apple 
trees deluded of their le«^ves. It was thought that spraying with Paris green 
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would prevent the damage. [Probably curoulio beetle. 8pray trees with loz. 
Paris green, lib. fresh lime, and 12galis. fresh water. On garden plants hand* 
picking at night is the only feasible remedy.— Gen. Sec.] 

Soils. —Mr. Bocker tabled six samples of soil, illustrating the different 
classes prevailing in the agricultural areas of West Australia. These were 
examined with much interest, differing as they did very much from our South 
Australian soils. 


Hylor, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. W. H. Hughes (Chairman), S. Roebuck, W. Nicholl, P* 
P. Probert, S, W. Jackman, R. S. Mundy, T. Mundy, W. T. Elliott, W. G- 
Clough (Hon. Sec.), and nine visitors. 

Annual Rep'okt. —The Hon. Sec^s. annual report showed that during the 
year the attendance at the monthly meetings of the Branch has been 11*5 
members and 9*3 visitors, and he thought they had every rctison to believe that 
their lal>ors had led to some beneficial results. Seventy-nine samples of pro¬ 
ducts grown by members from Bureau seeds, &c., have been tabled. Four 
practical papers have been read and discussed, and the Branch was represented 
at the Annual Conjzress and at the Hills Conference of Branches. Messrs. W. 
Nicholls, P. P, Probert, and W. G. Clough were appointed Chairman, Vice- 
chairman, and Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year. 

Kale. —Mr. IVohert tabled plant of Giant Palm-tree kale, grown from 
Bureau seed. This plant weighed Icwt., and he found it a splendid fodder for 
cattle, and well worthy of cultivation. 


Norton’s Summit, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. J. Jennings (Chairman), J. Bishop, J. J. Bishop, Thos. 
Playford, jun , J. Hank, J. Pellew, C. Jennings, J. Jennings, jun., J. Cowling, 
and W. H. Osborne (Hon. Sec.). 

Insect Pests. —The Chairman read article on “ Spraying for Codlin Moth ** 
from report of Tasmanian Council of Agriculture. Other articles on laws 
dealing with injurious insects were read and discussed. Members disapproved 
of the suggestion that the certificate of a Government inspector in the exporting 
country should be accepted as evidence that the fruit was clean, as it was quite 
y> 08 Bible for some insects to be undiscernible when shipped but at the same 
time to he in a condition to develop during transit. The members endorsed 
the action of the Minister of Agriculture in adopting measures to prevent the 
introduction of the fruit fly, and expressed the hope that, rather than relax any 
part of the regulations they should be even more rigorously enforced. 

Rhubabb. —Mr. J. Bishop read a paper on this subject, of which the follow¬ 
ing is the substance:— 

1 have no desire to say which is the best way to cultivate, or which is the best kiid to grow, 
but simply to explain the methods that I have found most suitable, after trying different ways 
and being guided by the expeiience of others. To grow rhubarb suocessftuly g great deal 
depends upon the situation, as it requires the morning sun and also requires to be sheltered 
from the sun duiing the heat of the day; therefore I pmfet plantii^on a hiUside facing east^ 
with the top of the hill bearing north, as it is then protected from hot sun during me day 
and also from the north winds. 

The classes of rhubarb grown are almost as varied as the situations upon which thev 
grown, as most growers have a variety of their own, adapted to their particular soif arid 
locality, as a kind that may do well with one grower may be worth but very little to hk 
neighbor on the adjoining section. The usual way the different varieties grown fn tlifi 
neighborhood have been ot^tained has been by saving the aeod from a gori plant, and agfkii 






selecting the best plant* for seed, and when a suitahlo variety is procured to work from the 
plants hy dividing the crowns and raising the stock in a nursery-bed for planting out each 
season, thereby ensuring a uniform variety, which cannot bo obtained from seedlings. 

Rhubarb will do well on many different kinds of soil when properly treated A. wet bottom 
is not at all suitable if the crop is required to remain any length of time. 1 prefer jdanting in 
a loamy surface with a good clay budsoiI, and when planned ^ith a fair amount of manure in 
such soil it will last several years without being renew'ed. 

Manuring is one of the chief points in growing rhubarb successfully, as it will stand as 
much as most people care to supply it with without being overdone. Either artificial or stable 
manure will suit, and perhaps both together would suit better. In preparing the land I 
trench it *ift. deep, keeping the surface Miil on top, and when breaking up the bottom 
spread coarse honedust at the rate of Icwt. to the rod, lotting it mix with the soil and 
remain w'ell in the bottom; or, with stable manure, use about half a ton of short well-rotted 
manure to the rod, keeping it as near the liottom as possible. When beds are prepared in that 
manner the roots will go down, and have something to support them during the dry summer 
months. When planting I lay out the rows 3ft. x 4ft., to give room for the roots to wead 
beneath, and the leaves to grow above, without being overcrowded ; this also allows sutneient 
air for the stalks to retain their color. 

By planting at that distance, the hoi'sehoe can be used where the land is not too steep, and 
by working both M^ays the surface can be kept loose and clean with but very little hand 
hoeing. Being too wet to get a horse on the land during the winter, it requires dig^ng 
daring June or July, when honedust at the rate of Icwt. to ten rods should be dug in It is 
best not to pull any leaves during the first season, in oider to give the plants a better chance 
to gel strength, and a good pulling can then be depended upon for the following crop. 1 
should prefer using stable manure if it could be obtained as cheaply as honedust; but when 
the price paid in Adelaide for manure and the expense of carting up the hills is considered, 
after which it has to be kept and rotted and again carted out on the land, honedust is really 
cheaper, as the e^irtage and handling of honedust on the land is but trifling compared with that 
of stable manure. 

The following is a fair estimate of the cost of planting an acre with rhubarb: — 

£ 8. d. 

Breaking up new land in winter and clearing stumps at 3s. per rod.. 24 0 0 

PrejMiring land in summer tuld working in tno manure at 2s. per rod 16 0 0 


Eight tons honedust at £6 5s ... 42 0 0 

Three thousand two hundred plants at 10s, per 100 . 16 0 0 

Digging and planting, 6d. per rod . 4 0 0 


Total...£102 0 0 

Before a crop is obtained, there is the cost of digging and attention for one year at, say, 
Is. 8d. per rod or £10 per acre, to be added to the cost of planting. 

An animated discussion ensued on the reading of this paj)er, which members 
considered an admirable one. Before giving his estimate of cost, Mr. Bishoji 
asked each member to write down what, in his opinion, would be a fair estimate 
for their respective soils. This was done, and the avemge worked out at 
£128 13s. 4d* per acre as the cost of preparing land for and planting one acre 
with rhubarb, to which the extra expense of cultivation for one year, and tbc 
cost of harvesting the crop must be added, before any returns can be expected. 


Brinkworth, June 2. 

Present-o-Messrs. R. Cooper (Chairman), H. Weekert, W. Wundke, A. L. 
McEwjn, J. Qraham, W. H. Pearce, J. F. Everett, J. Stott (Hon. Sec.), and 
three visitors. 

Seed Drills.— ^The Chairman initiated a discussion on this subject. He 
had purchased a drill, and from the way it worked was strongly of opinion that 
they would prove very useful in this district, though he had not had sufficient 
experience to warrant him in recommending others to go in for them. Mr. 
Weekert said he had put in 500 acres with thq^ drill this year, some with and 
some without manure, and hod also sown some wheat broadcast. In all cases 
the drilled seed came up earlier and appeared stronger than the broadcast. 
He had on three consecutive <feys put in twenty* three acres with the drill, and 
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right through bad averaged twenty acres a day. He was quite satisfied that 
he had saved enough seed this season by using the drill to pay the cost of that 
implement. Mr. Graham w'as satisfied that the saving of seed would justify 
the use of the drill, hut he was dubious of applying phosphates, as it helped to 
exhaust the land. He would prefer good farmyard manure. Members generallv 
agreed that the drills were of great benefit if manure was applied with the seed. 
[By applying a phosphatic fertiliser to a soil deficient in phosphoric acid, the 
plants are enabled to appropriate nitrogen,potash, &c., which maybe abundant, 
and thus a much heavier crop will result. Naturally, this heavier crop will 
remove more potash, ritrogen, &c., from the soil; but the largfer crop cannot 
possibly be produced unless there is a sufficiency of each substance in the soil. 
It is like building a brick house—if the lime, sand, and water are abundant, and 
bricks deficient, you must either supply more bricks and thus impoverish the 
supply of sand, lime, and water, or else build a smaller house.— Gen. Sec.] 


Dowlingville, June 3. 

Present—Messrs. R. A. Montgomery (Chairman), J. Phelps, G. Mason, T, 
Illman, J. Burkin, R. Willing. T. Kenny, W. T. Holland, H. Crowell, T. Roberts, 
and J. L. Broadbent (Hon. Sec.). 

HEATS.— Members reported that Baroota Wonder and Hawke’s Cluhhead 
wheats had proved to be very suitable for this district. 

Manithes and Seed Dkills.— Members reported that they found it neces¬ 
sary to use >vood ashes or other dry material with English supei phosphate to 
get it to run regularly in the drill. Members were of opinion that in all tests 
of seed and fertiliser drills, the awards should not be made until the crop is up. 
Considerable discussion took place on the good and bad qualities of the different 
makes of drills in the district. It was stated the ammoniacal liquor mixed with 
sifted stable manure was giving very good results in various trials with wheat 
and vegetables. The cheaj)ne8S of this fertiliser is a great recommendation. 
Mr. Willing said he had mixed wood ashes wdth super, left it for some time 
before using, and it had apparently not injured the jnanurc as the crop was as 
good as any other. He had also mixed lime and super together and got a fine 
crop. Ashes and lime together did not give such good results. Tests of super, 
ash, and no manure side by side resulted as follows:—Super, very good crop; 
ashes, good ; no manure, very poor. Burnt earth drilled in with the seed gave 
good results. Several spoke favorably of results from wood ashes, but the 
drawback was that sufficient could not be put on with the drill. Mr. Phelps 
wished to know whether commercial manures lose strength by keeping, and 
Mr. Illman asked best way of fixing the ammonia in stable manure when in a 
pit. [Most of these fertilisers lose strength, more or less, by keeping. 
Generally the phosphoric acid becomes less soluble, and any nitrogen is liable to 
volatilise and be lost. Afldition of lime in any fom to superphosphate will cause 
it to become much loss soluble. To prevent the loss of ammonia in farmyard 
manure, litter of various kinds, such as straw, leaves, dry weeds, &cc., to absorb 
the urine,.are valuable. Gypsum scattered on the stable floor and drains, about 
Jib. for each horse daily, will prevent smells and loss of ammonia. In the pit, the 
floor of which shoiildbe watertight, the manure should be kept damp to prevent 
heating, occasionally turned, and a little dry soil, wood ashes, gypsum, or kainit 
scattered on the heap when fresh manure is added. Kainit and wood ashes 
to the value of the manure in the form of potash. The former should be used 
at the rate of lib, per day for each horse from which the dung is obtained. If 
possible the pit should be roofed to prevent access of too much moisture. As 
the urine is richer than the solid part of the dung, it should be drained into fha 
pit if not absorbed by the use of straw, &c.— Gen. Sec.] 
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Webbs ib CBOPS.—The Chairman and Mr. Fog;j?o reported success in 
destroying weeds by harrowing after the crop is up. Mr. Roberts said he used 
the harrows upside down after the crop was up to break the clods. Mr. Mason 
did not consider the crop put in properly unless the land was harrowed imme¬ 
diately after drilling. Mr. Holland thought it would pay to have the rows 
further apart in order to allow room for working the soil to destroy the weeds. 

Wild Oats for Feed. —Mr. Illman stated that last year he stripped the 
wild oats on his land while green, and found it better feed for' horses when 
mixed with “native” chaff than if left for hay. Wiien stripping he emptied 
it in small lots, and allowed it to dry considerably before putting it into the 
heap. The heap required turning occasionally to prevent it going fusty, although 
even in that condition his horses eat it ravenously. There was a lot of nourish¬ 
ment in wild oats. Mr. Phelps said he reaped wild oats last year, and agreed 
with Mr. Illman’8 remarks. 

Officers. —Messrs, R. A. Montgomery and J. L. Broadbent were re-elected 
Chairman and Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year. A vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery for their hospitality in entertaining the 
members during the year, the meetings being held at their homestead. 


Lyndoch, June 3. 

Present—Messrs. H. Kennedy (Chairman), W. J. Lawes, W. J. Springbett, 
R. Loveridge, J. Mitchell (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Dairying, —The Chairman read a short paper on this subject, which was 
well discussed. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Payne (visitor) tabled bianch of apricot tree, about four 
years old, grown on sandy scrub soil without irrigation. The Chairman showed 
sample of Cape barley in car, Jlft. high, sown for a green crop. 

Lemon Stocks. —Mr. Payne wished to know^ whether lemons should be 
worked on lemon or orange stocks [On orange stocks. The bitter, or Seville, 
oranges make the best stocks.— Gen. Sec,] 


Mount Remarkable, June 1. 

Present—Messrs. H. B, Ewens (Chairman), S. Challenger, A. Mitchell, 
Q. Yates, C. E. Jorgensen, W. Girdhara, W. Lange, T. 1\ Yates, and T. 
(’asley (Hon. Sec.). 

MANURE8.-«-Considerable discussion on this subject took i)lacc. Mr. T. P. 
Yates considered best results were obtained by spreading green manure on the 
land just before fallowing, as the first rains would start the rubbish, which would 
be then ploughed under and enrich the land. The fresher the manure the better. 
He did not favor rotting it first in a heap, as although there would be less weeds, 
it meant more labor and less value in the manure. Mr, Challenger considered 
it would be better to apply manures as a top dressing, and not to plough it in. 
Mr. Lange said he got ^tter results from top-dressing potato cnips than when 
the manure was dug in. Mr. Mitchell thought spreading green manure was 
Wasteful, as the most valuable constituent, ammonia, was nearly all lost. 
Members decided to ask Professor Lowrie to visit the district and give an 
address on manures. [Ammonia is not produced until fermentation has 
occurred If unfermented dung is placed on the land and ploughed under soon 
efter, there will be very great saving of nitrogen. --Gen, Sec.] 
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Port Pirie, May 81. 

Present—Messrs. E. J. Hector (Chairman), J, Lawrie. F. Humphris, W. 
Mallyon, T. Gambrell, P. J. Spain, and R. J. Ferry (Hon. Sec.), 

Fibld Trial. —It was decided to arrange for a held trial of cultivating 
implements at an early date, in connection with the North-Western Bureau, 
Field Trial Society. 

Thicil V. Thin Sowing of Wheat. —The paper on this subject read by 
Mr. Hector at previous meeting was again discussed. Mr. Humphrig said he 
stated at previous meeting that he had heard, on reliable authority, of 2<)lbs. of 
wheat per acre being sown with satisfactory results not that he had done it 
himself. Mr. Lawrie said he certainly would not sow more than JBush. of 
wheat per acre with the drill, but would put in as much as |hush. broadcast. 
He did not agree with Mr. Welch as to thick sowing. 


Johnsburg, May 7. 

Present—Messrs. F. W, Hombsch (Chairman), M. L. Read, W. McRitchie. 
T. Thomas, T. A. Thomas, T. Potter, W. James, and T. Johnson (Hon. Sec.), 

Officers. —The Chairman and Hon. Sec. were re-elected for ensuing year. 

Paper. —Mr. T. A. Thomas read a paper on “ The Fistablishment of a Sink¬ 
ing P^und for P'arraers.’’ 

Hames. —The Chairman initiated a discussion on the draught of the bames 
on horses, which in many cases was, in his opinion, set too low. This was, he 
thought, the cause of many animals not taking readily to the collar, and at times 
adopting a peculiar gait. Members agreed, and suggested placing the draught 
as near the centre of the shoulders as possible, while extra care should be taken 
in this respect with young animals. 

Rainfall. —For four months ending April 30, 0-640in. 


Morgan, June 4. 

Present—Messrs Jackman (Chairman), A. Stubing, L. Stubing, R. Winde- 
bank, E. Jacobs, E. P'reneh, J. Bruhn, C. P\ W. Pfitzner, A. Dennis, and J. 
Wishart (Hon. Sec.). 

Fodder Plants. —Mr. Pfitzner reported having had very satisfactory 
results from White Kaffir corn at Gillen With one watering at sowing Jiime 
it produced a strong plant with well-filled heads, and he stronj^y recommended 
it for extended cidtivation in this district. He had also had satisfactory 
results from Cowpea, which he thought worth a fair trial here. 

Insect Pests. —Mr, Kakoschke tabled branch of almond tree attacked by an 
insect which caused ragged longtitudinal wotmds in the bark about Jin. in length, 
and stated that a pear tree was similarly attacked. On removing the rough 
bark, small red insects are found. 

Rainfall. —For five months ending May 31, 2'460in. 


Mantawarra, May 30» 

Present— Messrs. C. Belling (in chair), A. F. Herbert, J. Nioholls, R J, 
Herbert, T. Dixon (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Seed Drills and Field Trials.— Some discussion took place on different ^ 
makes of seed and fertiliser drills. Matters in connection with forthcoming 
field trial were dealt with, 
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Mimdooira, June 3. 

Present-—Mefiifirs. W. Aitchieon (in chair)^ T. Watt, J. J, Vanstone, O. 
Hainea, W. Tonkin, W. J. Sbearer, N. J.Francia, and A. E. Gardiner (Hon, Sec.). 

Tbbb-planting. —Cy’onsiderablc discussion on this subject took place. 
Members have found by past experienee that to get satisfactory results the 
trees must be put in early in this district, otherwise the hot weather is on them 
before they are established. The sugargiim has given best, results here, and 
Mr, Tonkin urged members to plant a few in the corners of all their paddocks, 
where they would not only make good shelter for stock, but would be an orna¬ 
ment to the district. He believed that if every farmer would do this the result 
of so much timber pn the climate would be distinctly benehcial, especially in 
the matter of rainfall. Mr. Aitchison said unless trees were planted early on 
their light soil, the drifting sand in the diy weather cut them too much, and 
they seldom recover; if, however, they become established and their roots go 
down they grow quickly, especially sugarKums. 

Man u BBS. —A large quantity of commercial fertilisers has been used in this 
district this season, and some of the members have put their crops in with the 
drill. Mr. Tonkin said he was trjing the effect of superphosphate as a top 
dressing after the crop is well through the soil. 

Stock Complaint.-— Mr. Vanstone said one of his cows has warts on the 
teats, and asked if any members knew how to cure this. Mr. Watt recom¬ 
mended apptying a strong solution of bluestone after milking. [If these are 
only warts bluestone would be as likely as anything else to get rid of them. 
Caustic might also be tried; but it will be necessary, whichever is used, to 
wash the teats before milking.—G eN. Sbc. J 


' Gladstone, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. J. Tonkin (Chairman), J. H. llundle, J. Shejmard, J. 
Brayley, J. King, E. Coe, C. Gallasch, W. A. Womum, B. Griffiths, J. Milne, 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Field Teials. —Matters in connection with the Bureau Field Trial Society 
were considered. It was dec ded to ask the importers of the new disc ploughs 
to exhibit them at work in this neighborhood. 

Exhibit —Mr. Gallasch showed cutting of White Crystal grape vine 
13ft. 9in. in length. 

MtLD CCKBD Bacon.— Members wished to know whether this process could 
be carried out Cn a small scale, without expensive machinery, [No. Refrigerating 
machinery, insulated chambers, steam engine, singeing furnace, and other 
accessories are required.— ^^Gen. Sec.] 


Port Elliot, May 28. 

Prosent^^Messrs. C. H. Hussey (Chairman), P. O. Hutchinson, E. Wood, 
W. E. Hargreaves, W. B. Darwin, H, Green, H. Pannell, and E. Hill (Hon, 
Sec.). 

Apple Bipteb-pit. —^The General Secretary wrote that the only treatment 
he could recommend for apple bitter-pit was to destroy infected fruit and spray 
with Bordeaux mixture, lihe first spraying should be just before the buds 
burst, and the secemd and third at intervals of three or four weeks, using the 
summer strength mixture. 
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Crystal Brook, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Venning (Chairman), J. C. Symons. R, Pavy, E. 
Pope, W. Natt, W. Hamlyn, E. Dabinett, George Davidson, J. Chambers, J. 
Forgon, and George Miell (Hon See ), 

Field Tiual. —Matters in connection with proposed field trial of cultivating 
implements were dealt with, and the Secretary was instructed to ascertain what 
assistance the Government would give to field trial societies. 


Elbow HilL June 7. 

Present—Messrs. E. Wake (Chairman), C. G, Ward, H. T. St}les, H. Dunn, 
J. Harvey, D. McKenzie, J. Spence, sen., W. Ward, J. Ellaway, sen., W. 
Spence, J. Foulds, C. L. DuBois, W. Beinko, T. Story, G. Wheeler (Hon. Sec.), 
and sixteen visitors. 

Field Tkial.—I t was decided to co-operate with Boothby Branch in hold- 
in a field trial of seed-drills at an early date. 

Selection of Seed Wheat. —Mr. Styles read a short paper on this subject, 
in which he dealt with hib experience with seed wheat on scrub land. He con¬ 
sidered attention should first be given to choosing perfectly mature, sound grain. 
When any sample containing cracked grain has to be used, it should be well 
screened, and the refuse kept for feed for horses, pigs, or fowls. Early sorts 
should be sown, as the scrub land being rich in potash the crops will grow 
rapidly, and are better able to resist the north winds, which are so frequent in 
this district, than if the slower maturing varieties are chosen. Amongst the 
best of the early wheats arc Steinwedcl, Early Show, Twenty Weeks, Venning’s 
llustprouf, and Bearded. An occasional change of seed is beneficial; when 
possible obtain it from a district where the soil and climate are different. Seed 
wheat should be stored in a dry place, and if kept free from insects will remain 
in good condition for five or six years. By keeping seed that has p^roved to be 
good for two years, a change of seed is not so soon necessary. Considerable 
discussion ensued,several members disagreeing with Mr. Styles’s idea as to sowing 
all early varieties, as they considered some of the later rust-resisting varieties 
should be sown. Mr. Spence said in his eight years’ experience Ward’s 
Prolific wheat had come out best, the early sorts being second. Mr. DuBots 
said it was necessary for every farmer to find out for himself which varieties 
suited his own locality best Mr. Wake read a short paper, in which he 
recounted his experience in endeavoring to the improve character of his 
wheats by selecting the best heads, bowing the grain, and then again selecting 
the best of them for further cultivation. 

Cakobs. —Mr. Ellaway wished to know whether it was necessary to graft the 
carob tree in order to obtain fruit, and if so which system of grafting should be 
adopted. [Female carob trees will bear without grafting, provided there are 
male trees growing near by; but where there are more male trees than are 
required for purposes of fertilisation, these should be cut down and grafted with 
scions from the female trees. One male plant to ten female plants is sufficient 
probably side-grhfting will be found to be best, being more easily done, and 
giving equally good results as cleft-grafting.— Gen, Sec.] 

Dog-fboof Fencing. —Mr. McKenzie read a statement giving facts and 
figures in connection with the proposal to erect a vermin-proof fence from 
Elliston to Franklin Harbor, showing that the whole cost of construction and 
maintenance would be met by a tax of 58, per square mile per annum. He 
strongly advocated the suggested fence as the only satisfactory solution of tbu 
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dog trouble, without which it was nearly impossible to keep sheep. Mr. 
DuBois agreed that an effective fence round the district would make the keeping 
of sheep decidedly profitable to the farmer. The Chairman thought much 
of the country proposed to be enclosed was too poor to bear the expense, but 
on a vote being taken a majority were in favor of the proposed fence. 


Boothby, June 7. 

Present—Messrs. J. T. Whyte (Chairman), E. Bradley, F. Mills, J. R. Way, 
H. G. Evans, A. Turnbull, J Bell, R. Chaplin, and R. M. B. Whyte (Hon, Sec.). 

Thin Sowing of Wheat. —Considerable discussion took place on paper 
read by Mr, E. J. Hector, of PortPirie Branch, on this subject. Mr. Turnbull, 
said he had thrown away a small fortune since he started farming by sowing 
too much seed. For years he never sowed less than a bushel of wheat to the 
acre, but now he only sowed half that quantity, and got better results. The 
Chairman said he allowed ten bags of seed to 100 acres when the seed is good 
and of a fair size. It was resolved that, in the opinion of this Branch, thin 
sowing was far the best for this district. 

WiiJ) Dogs,— Mr. Mills thought it would be po.'^sible to trap a number of 
dogs by herding sheep in a small eiiclo.sure roofed over w’ith pig-proof netting. 
The dogs would jumj) on the top, and he did not think they could free them¬ 
selves, Members thought the plan worth trying. [The Hon. Sec. reports that 
the plan has since been tried by some of the members, but so far without any 
result.— Gen. Sec.] Members thought that as dogs were now very plentiful 
they could be thinned down by poisoning. 

Water Conservation. —The estimate of cost of bringing water into the 
district, as proposed at previous meeting, w^as considered, and it was decided to 
ask the Conservator of Water to furnish cost of pipes alone, as the tanners 
interested would furnish all the labor and do the work under the supervision 
of un officer of the Department. 


Mount Pleasant, June 10. 

Present—Messrs. G. Phillis (Chairman), II. Dragomuller, J. F. Miller, J. 
Maxwell, H. T. Hull (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Binder v. STRirrER.—A short discussion on this subject took place at 
previous meeting, members being in favor of the stripper, and were of opinion 
that the straw left on the land was good feed for stock, and also when rotted 
acted as a manure. 

Rainfall. —For April, 2‘360m. 

Officers. —^Messrs. G. Phillis and H. T. Hull were re-elected Chairman and 
Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year. 

Grurbing Mallee. —Mr. Maxwell read a short paper on this subject. 
When he first commenced grubbing, be got a good sound stringy bark lever, 
27ft. long, and about 1ft. in diameter at the thick end. It was well mounted, 
with 18in. between the pulls. Some years later when the mounting gave way 
he had it welded together, making it 3in, shorter, that is I Sin. between the pulls. 
Although only IJin. less at each side of the fulcrum, the horse could break the 
chain mucKeasier, or lift a larger stump than before. The chains are of good 
quality, fin.; a light horse is i^ual to th^ strength of the chain. If there is 
any sp^ial knack in grubbing, it is in the starting of the stump; then, instead 
pf pulling the stump right out, hook on to another as soon as it is started, and 
again on to anothsrt and so on. Ho had often trailed out half a dozen at a time 
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this way. Sometimes they had to deal with stumps 4ft. to dft. aoross^ whieh 
could not be got up without a great deal of chopping. In such cases they used 
to get a good pine post, Oft. to 7ft long and 1ft. in diametei* at the thick; eud. 
This was set in a hole at the foot of the stump, and then a chain, with a claw 
to hook it up at any length, was put twice round the stump and the post cloee 
to the ground, and then hooked on to the chain from the lever to the top of the 
post and pulled. If grubbing instead of mallenising had been more generally 
adopted on heavy clay lands, the mallee country would be far more productive 
now. The Chairman said the grubbing might have been better, but the 
expense would have been a very serious matter Mr, Dragomuller said they 
must remember that there was a great difference in the malice. Btump>jumpers 
would pull out a lot of the smaller stumps, but would never tear out the grey 
mallee roots. 


Petersburg, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. W. Miller (Chairman), F. W. Sambcll, 11. Cochrane, W. 
Heithersay, H. Earle, W. Waters, J. Wilson (Hon. Sec.) and three visitors. 

Death of Membek. —Feeling reference was made to the loss sustained in 
the death of Mr. 11. McPherson, who had been an active member of the Branch 
since its inauguration in 1890. 

Stock Complaikt. —Mr Cochrane said he had procured another milch cow 
and placed it on his farm, so that if it was similarly affected as his other cattle 
were there might be an opportunit} of finding out the cause. Mr. Waters was 
of opinion that the trouble was partly due, as in the case of sheep, to allowing 
the stock free access to the straw stack. The Chairman said Mr. Geo. Ferguson, 
of Jamestown, had treated a cow attacked in a similar way to Mr. Cochrane^s 
wdth an application of hot turpentine to the brisket and lower part of the 
abdomen, with the result that the animal recovered. Another cow affected 
received similar treatment along the back, also recovered. 

Watee Con 8 ebv at JON. —Mr. Heithersay read a paper on this subject, and 
a short discussion followed. At request of the members, Mr. Heithersay 
offered to read the paper at the Tenth Annual Congress, to be held in Adelaide 
in September. 

Vegetables. —Mr. W. T. Clarke, a local blockholder, sent very good bunch 
of turnips, the growth of tops being extraordinary. Members could scarcely 
believe that such growth was possible under such adverse circumstances* 


Gawler Biver, June 6. 

Piesent—Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (Chairman), T. P. Parker, J. Hiliier, 
A. Bray, D. Humphries, H, Roberts, J. Bushbridge, F. Roediger, J. S. 
McLean, H. Roediger (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors, 

Bunt in VN heat. —A discussion took place on this subject. The Chair* 
man said that if seed sown were left uncovered and rain came on it was often 
badly bunted, while the seed sown on the same day and worked under before 
rain falls proved free from bunt. In reply to Mr* Roberts, members did not 
think that wheat reaped rather green would be more subject to bunt than 
thoroughly ripened grain. 

Rolling Cbops —In reply to questions, some members thought rolling 
the crop on land tha\ sets tight is not beneficial, unless it is very luumy; but 
rolling would benefit mallee or any other land of a loose nature* If r^ng 
causes such land to set, it should reemve a light harrowing at once, Mr. PadMkr 
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adrocated roUiw stiff soils beforo sowing. The Chairman said he had tried 
the hanH>ws upside down instead of the roller, and found it better on erope 
intended to be stri^med. 

FAnLowiKO**-Most members favored very early fallowing. The Chairman 
thought failure was often due to the working necessary to thoroughly pulverise 
the land and destroy the weeds not being ttnished in time. The Hon. Secretary 
considered it a mis^e to always plough the same depth. He advocated going 
a little shallower than usual one time and deeper the next to prevent a hard 
surface or pan forming in the bottom of the furrows. 

Penning.—M r, McLean asked the best time to prune apple^pear, apricot, 
and orange trees, Mr. Bray said the deciduous trees should be allowed to 
ripen their wood, while oranges should be cut when necessary while the sap is 
most dormant, say March or April, or in August. 

Officees. —Messrs. A. M. Dawkins, T. P. Parker, H. Roediger, and J. 
Bushbridge, were re-elected chairman, vice-chairman, hon. secretary, and 
assistant secretary, respectively. 


Colton. June 4. 

Present—Messrs, P. P. Kenny (Chairman), E. Whitehead, A. S. Bartlett, 
M. S. W. Kenny, J. L. Denison, W. J. Parker, W. A. Barnes, W. L. Brown, G. 
Mayers, John Sbipard, W. McElder# R. Hull (lion. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Officeks. —Messrs. P. P. Kenny and R. Hull were re-elected chairman and 
hon. secretary for ensuing year. 

SxTMMBE Fodder Crops. —Mr. Packer read a paper on this subject, of 
which the following is the substance:— 

After the bitter experience of 1897, when we lost slock of all description through want of 
feed, due to insufficient rainfall, I do not think anv one will deny that it will pay to grow 
fodder crops. Owing to the farms being overstocked, and to the ravages of the rabbits, most 
of the bunch and spear grasses have been eaten out, and only the lighter sorts remain, and 
these are destroyed by the first hot winds. It is very pl«an that we must either keep less 
stock, in order to give the natural herbage a chance to recover, or pow feed to provide foi: 
bad seasons. When we have a good season, and the summer is cool and moist, We are not 
too ready to admit the necessity for this; but the experience during the past few seasons will 
not be soon forgotten. Although, of course, the growing of summer crops means some expense 
and trouble, which will at times bring in no return, still wo can generally grow something, 
and in good seasons when we do not actually need the feed, it will still pay us to grow it 
either to feed horses, cattle, sheep, or pigs, or to preserve as ensilage for the next season. 
If a farmer is to be disheartened because of one failure, he certainly will not grow summer 
fodders in this district; hut if he looks to the average results from such crops over a series of 
years, and estimates his loss, through not growing such crops, he will not doubt the necessity 
tor them, if for no other rea^ than to stop me importation of butter and bacon into the 
(^trict. Here we have a large farming district with a fair average rainfall, and yet we have 
to ^ a portion of our supplies of butter and bacon from elsewhere, even in a good season. 
This certainly should and could be rectified, and instead we should send quantities of suclr 
products to Adelaide. There are other by products of the farm that would meet with a ready 
sale in the- city lhat we should produce, but until we make some provision for food for stock 
during the sammer and autumn we mil remain as we are. Last season the rainfall was 7in, 
below the average. On September 1 1 planted red and white Kaffir corn received from the 
Oentral Bureau; this came up on inh, w^as not irrigated in any way, and only cultivated 
sufficiently to kill the weeds^ The red reached a height of 3ft. fiin., and the white 2ft. 6m. 
As 1 panted the seed I did not cut them at all, but one stalk of the red got broken off by the 
wind, and Was cut close to the ground. It at once threw up six stems, and grow until cut by 
the firstirost; but with the itdq and warm weather it made a'fresh start from the roots. The 
minfall during ^Owth was nOs' follows :-*September 0'890in., October 0*780in., November 
,0*0^0iri.,.Heoeinber and January nil, February 0*7fi0in., or a total for six m *nths of less than 
2||iir As a dyought-resisting Mder plant, ihe red Kaffir com must take the foremost place; 
the white did best after the February rams. I am sure the former will pay to grow with oua 
aveinge rainfail and dc^ cultivation, and if grown wilt ge a long way towards placing us in 
n to supply mt local wants, if not to give us a sui^us of butter^ bacmi, die., for 
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Considerable discussion ensued, members being agreed as to thd necessity lor 
growing additional food for their stock. Mr. Barnes said he had veiy poor 
results from both kinds of Kaffir corn last season, but Johnson ^ass grew 
splendidly. Mr. Packer said he would not advise anyone to grow this plant in 
their gardens, or on land required for anything else, as it spread very much, 
and was most difficult to eradicate. 


Port Lincolzi, May^O. 

Present—^Messrs. S. Valentine (Chairman), J. D. Bruce, J. Teller, G. 
Dorward, W. Hutcherson, J Puckridge, W. Laidlaw, W. E. Goode, and J. 
Anderson (Hon. Sec.). 

Fakm Hoeses. —Mr. G. Dorward read a paper on this subject, of which the 
following is the substance:— 

Horses at work on a farm should be provided with a comfortable stable to go into, and 
proper feed, m >re especially during the winter months. On some farms in this district no 
such provision is made, hut the horses after doing a hard day’s work are turned into an op0n 
yard, vrith no shelter w'hatever, and while feeding stand shivering with the cold; such treat¬ 
ment often results in the loss of a valuable horse. Good stabling is a good part of the feeding. 
The horse that is well stabled^'and well fed will not get knocked up if otherwise fairly timtod, 
while the horse wdth only the open stockyard as a shelter, lasts but a short time, and the 
thoughtless owner says it is a usel^^ss soft animal. In such yards oni' will olten see the mud 
a foot deep, and on that a forkfuU of iiay is thrown, or perhaps a bag of cocky chaff, and the 
poor horse has to make the best of il. The horse is the most useful animal on the farm, and 
as their feed is the only pay they refiuire, they should have the best we can afford to give 
them, and if a horse is properly cared for you cannot work him out witli fair play. Horses 
that are worked on the farm should be groomed at least twice a day with currycomb and brush, 
or even a bunch of clean straw will do nearly as well if properly used. For a stable nothing 
is better than a stone one ; a good stable can be made with galvanised iron, and. failing that, 
in a district like this where teatree and scrub arc plentiful, get a few strong forked sticks, place 
scrub between to form the walls, and a good shelter can he made with a coating of straw on 
top as a roof ; but these makeshift stables I do not like, owing to risk of fire, but there should 
be shelter of some kind for the working horse. Two or three old wheatbags sewn together, 
or a pie^'e of canvas, with a strap round the chest of the horse to prevent it dipping backward, 
and another under his tail to prevent it slippif^ forward, and sursingle (a strip of bog would 
do) round his waist will keep the horse fairly comfortable in the cold winter nights. 

Considerable discussion ensued, members generally agreeing with the writer. 


Forest Bangre, June 

Present—Messrs. J. Vickers (Chairman), G. Monks, A. Green, H. Waters, 
J. Sharpe, J. Caldwell, H. Caldicott, C. Stafford, J. B. Fry, J. G. Rogers, S. A. 
Collins, W. CTierryman, R. M. Hackett (Hon Sec.), R Caldwell, M r. (Wood- 
side Branch), and six visitors. 

Annual Repokt.— The Hon. Secretary’s annual report showed that since 
the inauguration of the Branch in August ten meetings had been held, with 
an average attendance of 10-6 members and three visitors. Eight papers have 
been read and discussed, and an address given by the Inspector of Fruit. 
Delegates from Branch attended conferences at Cherry Gardens and Strathalbyn, 
and reported to meetings. Messrs. J. Vicars, J. Green, and R. M. Hackett 
were re-elected chairman, vice-chairman, and hon. secretary, respectively, for 
the ensuing year. ’ . 

CiuABANTiNB OF Stock. —It was resolved that this Branch cannot ut present 
support suggestion of Port Elliot Branch, that the Government should beer 
portion of the cost of quarantine of imported stock. , 
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Ba.0 OF Chaff.—M euiberw were of opiuion that the legal weight of a bag 
of cha£F should be fixed at not less than 40lb8. net. 

Queensland Fruits. —Mr. Caldwell read a very interesting paper on 
Queensland, from a fruitgrower’s point of view, in which he described the 
physical and climatic conditions of that colony, and illustrated the natural 
consequences of such conditions. He was of opinion that most of the temperate 
fruits which grew in South Australia, to such perfection, would never be grown 
on a large scale in Queensland, and that for such fruits as pines, bananas, 
passion fruit, mandarins, South Australia would always be a customer. 
There were a number of very serious pestvS in Queensland which were not 
existent in South Australia, fortunately for our growers, and every precaution 
should be taken to prevent their introduction, for while he did not think the 
worst of them would ever get a finn footing here, it was essential that they 
should have no opportunity of doing so. In regard to the prospects of Queens¬ 
land, he was most favorably impressed, and thought the sooner the colonies as 
a whole decide upon a just system of interchange of commodities the better for 
all concerned. A number of questions concerning sugar-cane, bananas, fruit- 
fly, &c., were asked and answered, and Mr. Caldwell stated that the Tasmanian 
ajiples he had eaten during his journey were, in his opinion, not equal in flavor 
to Sovith Australian. In regard to wheatgrowing, although there were large 
areas of laud in Queensland suitable as far as soil and position went, the fact 
that much of it was liable to flooding, and that heavy rains often come in 
November, causing heavy damage by rust, would, he considered, make it 
im})ossible for Queensland to ever become a very large producer of wheat. 
There was in South Australia, between the Macdonnell Ranges and Port Dar¬ 
win, large areas of the richest soils, equal to anything in New South Wales or 
Queensland. A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Caldwell for his paper. 


Calca, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. Jas. Bowman (Chairman), W. Wilcott, A. B. Smith, A. 
Newbold, F. W, Freeman, I). P. Thomas (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Farmino as an Art. —Mr. Thomas read a paper on this subject to the 
following effect:— 

Mauy farmers complain of the trouble they have in getting their sons to follow famiiag 
instead of going in for clerkships, and swelling the already overcrowded, underpaid, and so- 
called ** respectable ” situations. Fanning is not the life of drudgery that it is 8U])posed to be. 
The most prosperous fanners we know are not drmlgofl, but bright and energetic men who are 
always buying improved machinery, attending agricultural meetings, &e. They w'ork regidar 
hours, are always amongst the first to finish their seeding and harvesting, and they are never 
rushed for time. A farmer is not going to be ruined because he is a member of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureati, or because he subscribes to one or two agricultural papers. A fanner is more 
free than an artisan. He is his own master, and can have a day oif w'henev<?r h(^ wants it, 
whilst the artisan, clerk, &c., must always he at his post at the appointed time. Again, the 
farmer has a variety of pursuits throughout the year, aud the artisan has a round of work that 
becomes as monotonous as the ti(jk of a clock in a sick room. There is nothing in farming 
that is crude or undignified. What better could a man wish for than a little farm ? He 
grows his own vegetables, has his owti cow, pigs, and fowls. I am not referring to haphazard 
farming, as that is almost always a life of drudgery. Let a farmer combine a little science 
with his experience. He should not select had land, as cultivating that is a waste of time. 
If begets a piece of good land aud works it well he will, with ordinary care, siUHjeed. You 
will sometimes hear people sneer at what they term ‘'model farming.’’ A reasonably wise 
farmer will always avail himself of an opportunity to inspect a model fai'm, so that he may 
obtain some knowledge that will be of use to him. If he has good laud, and finds out w’hat 
crops are most suited for it or what manure it requires, makes all his improvements sound and 
starong, tills his land well, has his paddocks small and evenly divided, crops them periodically 
and systematicjally, has a nice little house with a kitchen garden at the hack and a flower 
garden at the front, he should be as happy as a king. Let him spend his nights in his own 
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circle and amongst his own family. Lot him lead and study good papois, and his homo will 
become his paradise ; his sons will not be so anxhnis to fly off to the cities, and procure other 
occupations. The housewife has the hardest lot as a rule, upon the farm; but a careful 
husbund will relievo her of a lot of the duties that be'all the average farmer’s M'ife. You will 
soniotirnes see a tiadcsnian who know's nothing about agriculture start farming; he will make a 
few mistakes at the outset, but wdien he has learned the art of farming, his early systematic 
habits will be put into the farm, and he will prosper whore others who have been brought up 
to the life in careless haphazard fashion wdll tail, thus proving that farming is an art that 
needs intellect, edu«‘ation, and good taste to be at all profitable. Scientific farming is not so 
difficult as one would imagine. 'I'here are so many good books upon it, and so many good 
agricultural journals, that a farmer may obtain all the information he desires at a small cost. 
Let him not always follow the w^orn rut of correctness by keeping to the old stylo, rather let 
him try to improve upon it. It is better to err by being too radical than too conservative. 
Conservatism only breeds stagnation and checks any advamjement. The mere details of when 
to sow and when to reap do not constitute “farming.” But howto make farming pay 
during seasons of drought requires much knowledge and thought, together with strict economy, 
and the use of the best improved labor-saving machinery, implements, and appliances. 

A lengthy discussion ensued, and it was decided to hold a field trial of seed* 
drills and gang-ploughs about the end of September. 


Baroota Whim, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. F. H. Flngge (Chairman), T. J. Simper, T. C. Bessen, 
M. Pillion, A. Roneberg, and C. W. Iloskin. 

Hon. SECiUiTAKY—Mr. C. W. Hoskin was appointed Hon. Sec. for ensuing 
year. 

Business. —Some discussion ensued on best moans of increasing the useful¬ 
ness of the Branch Members regretted that the protracted drought has so 
seriously hampered their work, and trusted the present season would soon 
change for the better. It was decided to meet every two months for the pre¬ 
sent. 


StanBbvry, June 4, 

Present—Messrs. Alex. Anderson (Chairman), J. Henderson, J. Antonio, 
J. Sherriff, P. Anderson, C. Faulkner, and Geo, Sherriff (Hon Sec.). 

Bunt. —Mr, P. Anderson showed wheat ear with bunt ball on one side and 
good grain on the other. It was decided to ask Professor I^owrie for the 
explanation of this. 

Gypsum as a Fertit-iser. —Members wished for information re making 
phosphatic manures by using well-rotted sheep dung or gypsum as a base. 
Mr. P. Anderson called attention to statement that gypsum was a splendid 
manure for vines, and greatly increased the yield. Members wished to know 
whether gypsum was a good fertiliser, and, if so, the quantity per acre that 
should be used. [No; gypsum is not a fertiliser. Under certain conditions 
its application to the soil has a marked result on the crops, but this is due to 
its indirect action. Potash is often in the soil in a condition unavailable for 
the crop, and gypsum will so act on it as to make it readily available. It also 
corrects alkalinity, and acts in a mechanical way on soils containing much 
humus; and the satisfactory results referred to were obtained on peaty soil rich 
in humus, which was not, until acted upon by the gypsum, in suitable condition 
for plant food. As a source of phosphatic manures it is useless, for it contains 
no phosphates. Lime phosphates are valuable because of the phosphoric acid 
they contain, and not because of the lime. Sheep manure contains a small 
percentage of phosphoric acid, and is a valuable manure. By the addition of 
substances containing phosphoric acid it could be made more useful for wheat 
crops, but it would not be a profitable undertaking. It would be cheaper to 
apply the manures separately.— Gen. Sec.] 
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Weevils in Wheat. —Mr. C. Faulkner stated that a small grub had got 
into his seed wheat, and had eaten the germ out of a good quantity. They 
formed a web, like spiders, on the heap. The lion. Secretary said some years 
ago he had a lot of wheat damaged in the same way, and he found that plenty 
of ventilation in the barn cured the trouble. [Place the seed in a tank or other 
vessel that would hold water—but do not put any water in it—then place 
saucers on top of the grain about 4ft. apart; put about a wineglassful of 
bisulphide of carbon in each saucer. This will fume off, the fumes will sink 
through the grain, and kill every insect within twenty-four hours, without 
the least injury to the grain. The tank should not be much larger than is 
necessary to hold the grain.— Gen. Sec.] 


Lyrup, June ?• 

Present—Messrs. A. Thomett (Chairman), F. E. Chick, A. Weaver, T. 
Nolan, W. llcaly, A. Pomeroy, I). J. Bennett, O. Klcmm, P. Brown, W. H. 
Walling, W. H. Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and eight visitors. 

Rainfall. —Recorded for May, 0-420in. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Chick tabled specimens of Queen and Siletta oranges of 
good quality grown on the settlement. 

Apkicots for Drying. —The Hon. Secretary read a .short paper on cutting 
apricots for drying. The w’hole secret of success is cleanliiioss, clean cutting, 
and placing the fruit with the cut side up. Members agreed that care should be 
taken in picking the fruit when just sufficiently ripe to handle and dry without 
losing shape, and that no dew should bo on the fruit \vhen picked. Some of 
the members thought it would pay better to export the apricots as pulp instead 
of drying them. 


Auburn, June 3. 

Present—Messrs. E. M. Dudley (Chairman), J. Hean, S, Ford, G. R. 
Lambert, W. Klau, J. B. Schober, and Dr. J. W. Yeatrnan (Hon. Sec.). 

Clipping Horses.— The Hon. Secretary read a short paper on this subject. 
He admitted clipping had its advantages and disadvantages, and he proposed 
to give them the benefit of his experience with light horses. If the horse is 
fresh off the grass, weak from any cause, or out of condition, it takes much 
time and trouble to get him into anything like condition, hut remove his heavy 
winter coat and the animal will rapidly improve. As a tonic, cUp 2 )ing is 
unrivalled. A clipped horse is more comfortable, and will do nearly a third 
more work on a third less feed than a similar animal with a heavy coat. After 
a hard day’s work he comes in clean and dry, ready to eat his food without 
delay, requires much less grooming, and is in very little danger of developing 
sore shoulders. On the other hand, an undipped horse finishes his day’s work 
in a sweat. If left outside he is liable to catch cold, and if stabled sweats 
still more, eats in a half-hearted way, does not rest in comfort, and is conse¬ 
quently in a spiritless condition in the morning. A young fiery horse, likely 
to jib if he feels cold, or play up from excess of animal spirits, should not be 
clipped. The quiet, steady, reliable horses which can be depended on to be 
stanch after an hour’s waiting in a cold wind, or to face the rain, arc those 
which benefit most from clipping. One disadvantage of clipping is that if a 
horse so treated requires spelling before the warm weather comes he cannot be 
turned out, but this can readily be overcome by rugging him and feeding, as a 
clipped horse completely rugged requires very little feed to keep him in con- 
dition, and it would often be an advantage to have a two or four horse team 
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clipped and stabled in condition for any work that may be required. This is 
specially so when there is much winter work, as in orchards and vineyards. A 
stable closed on three sides is quite warm enough. A stout canvas rug would 
cost about 15s., and a pair of clippers, say, 10s., so the cost is very little. 
Clipping should be commenced above the hock and knee and not below, as it 
has a tendency to encourage grease. Horses that had galled vshoulders in spite 
of every care he could give them were cli})ped each winter, and he had had no 
further trouble with them. Whether clipping is advisable or not depends upon 
the temper of the horse and the work he has to do. To get a maximum of 
work and comfort, with a saving of feed, there is nothing to equal clipping, 
and it is besides the best preventive of colds, coughs, and rheumatism. 


Meadows, June 6. 

Present—Messrs. J. Catt (Chairman), T. B. Brooks, W. Pearson, T. Usher, 
G. Rice, W. J. Stone, G. Usher, G. Ellis, H. V. Wade, T. A. Buttery, W. A. 
Sunman (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Officebs —Messrs. J. Catt and W. A. Sunman were re-elected Chairman 
and Hon. Sec. respectively for ensuing year. 

Birds and Seed Wheat. —Mr. Rice tabled grains of wheat which, 
after pickling, he mixed with tar before sowing to prevent the birds from 
taking it. He found this very successful. 

Ci'LTiVATioN OF Peas. —Ml'. Poarsou initiated a discussion on the 
advisablcness of sowing peas in the held with I lin. between the rows. Some 
members thought this too far apart, while others favored it. 

Spaying Cows. —Members reported that the cows spayed last year by Mr. 
8. Ralli were still keeping up their average supply, and they were inclined to 
think that spaying will pay if only the best milkers are operated on. 


Bute, May 3L 

Present—Messrs, A. Schroeter (Chairman), H. Rchroetcr, W. H. Sharman, 
E. Ebsary, J. J. Birch, S Lamshed, M. Stevens, W. Langford J. H. Barnes, M. 
Hall, R. C. Commons, 1). Green (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary read his annual report for past 
year. The following officers were elected. Chairman, Mr. W. H. Sharman; 
Vice-chairman, Mr. S. Lanishcd; Hon. Sec., Mr. M. Hall. Other routine 
business was transacted. 


Naracoorte, June 11. 

Present—Messrs. O. Hunt (Chairman), S. Schinckel, H. Smith, D. Meinnes, 
and D. Caldwell. 

Officers. - Mr. O. Hunt was re-elected Chairman for ensuing year. Mr. D. 
McInnes was elected Hon. Sec. in place of Mr. R. M. Paris, who resigned on 
account of press of work. * 

CoDLiN Moth.—T he Chairman reported that owing to being fully occupied 
with other work he had been unable to go round the district with the local 
inspector, and the only thing they could do now was to see that the orchardists 
scraped off the rough bark from their ta*ees, and removed everything likely to 
afford shelter to the caterpillars. 
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—Members reported that foxes were becoming very numerous and 
troublesome in this district, also that eaglehawks were working destruction 
amongst the young lambs. Stinkwort is sj)rcading in the district. 

Stock Complaints. —Mr. Schinckel stated that two of his cows were 
suffering from wdiat Inspector Williams said was dropsy. Under his instructions 
he had given them a mixture of salt and sulphate of iron in water, and they 
were now all right. 


Gumeracha, May 30. 

Present—Messrs. W. A. Lee (Chairman), R. P. Scott, W. Cornish, A. Moore, 
W. Jamieson, W. Green, Dr. J. R. Stephens, and Dr. G. Nicholls (Hon. Sec.). 

Science Classes. —Messrs. Scott, Stephens, and the Hon. Secretary reported 
that their endeavors to form these classes had not met with success. Members 
de])lorcd the lack of interest shown by the young people, and decided that 
another effort should be made to get them to take the matter up. 

Papek. —Mr. Cornish read a ])apcr on “ Observations and Conversations 
with Mother Earth and her Progeny.” 

Thomas Pposphate. —Mr. Jamieson stated that he had come across pieces 
of metallic lead in this manure, the result being that the cones of the drill 
were broken. [This “adulteration” could scarcely have been intentional, as 
lead fetches about three times as much as Thomas phosphate.— Gen. Sec.] 


Finniss, June 16. 

Present—Messrs. T. Collett (Chairman), W. W. Heath, A. E. Henley, P. 
Gooding, R. J. Ness, S. (Vdlett (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Seel Drilj.s. —Members met at Mr. IIenley\s farm for the purpose of 
inspecting the working of a “Superior” seed and fertiliser drill. The drill was 
putting in -4511)8. of wheat and Icwt. of fertiliser per acre, and members 
expressed satisfaction at the way in which it performed its w'ork. Mr. Henley 
has put in about 100 acres with the drill, and has tried a number of experi¬ 
ments in order to ascertain what quantity of seed per acre gives best returns. 
He invited the members to meet again at his farm in October, when they w'ould 
be able to see for themselves the results of these experiments. 


Appila-Yarrowie, June 8. 

Present—Messrs. J. H. Bottrall (Chairman), J. Wilsden, J. M. Grant, 
C. W. H. Hirsch, W. C. Francis, A. Fox, J. Daly, J. O’Connell, N. Hannagan, 
P. Lawson, J. H. Klemm, and C. G. F. Bauer (Hon. Sec.). 

Branch Conference. —It was decided that the Annual Conference of the 
Northern Branches be held at Gladstone about the end of February, 1899. 

Kitchen Garden. —The Hon. Secretary read a short paper on this subject. 
He advocated selecting the site for the garden close to the homestead. It 
should be enclosed with netting to keep out fowls and other farm stock, as 
well as vermin. Plenty of water was necessary. He liked to mix different 
manures produced on the farm together and incorporate them thoroughly with 
the soil, working to a good depth. About SOyds. of wire netting will 
enclose a plot 13yds. square, enough for home requirements, leaving gate about 
3ft. wide so that the wheelbarrow can be taken in. In this district, where the 
farmers are dependent on the rain, the first lettuces and radishes should be 
ready to cut the latter end of March or the beginning of April. Cabbages 
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should be planted about March ; carrots and turnips sown in March for early 
crop, and in May for later crop. Second crops of cabbages and lettuces should 
be put in in May. Mr. O’Connell said it was important that the garden should 
be sheltered from the north and west wdnds. To obtain any degree of success 
with vegetables, the plants should be grown from seed selected by the grower 
from the best plants each year. 


Koolunga, June 8. 

Present—Messrs. T. B. Butcher (Chairman), J. Sandow, J. Button, A. Craig, 
E. J. Shipway, W. J. Jose, J. Freeman, K. Lawry, J Butterfield, J. Jones, G. 
Pennyfield (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Officers. — Messrs. T. B. butcher, J. Sandow, and G. Pennyfield were 
re-elected Chairman, Vice-chairman, and Hon. Sec., respectively. 

Milk Yields and Butter Value. —Mr. Jones, after reading a table 
giving result of a trial in Canada of milk trials with two cows each of Holstein, 
Jersey, and Ayrshire breeds, and one cow^ each of Shorthorn and Guernsey 
breeds, proceeded to give his own test for one day with fifteen cows in full 
milk. One of his cows gave 30lbs. milk, of which 24lbs. were required to 
make lib. of butter, or about Olbs. per week, whilst another cow yielded only 
IGlbs. milk per day, equal to only 3Jibs, butter per week. A half-bred 
Alderney cow gave 271bs. milk, which yielded lib. butter from 19lbs. milk, or 
lOilbs. butter per w eek. I'lie fifteen cows gave 370Jbs. milk for the day, 
averaging 11b. butter fat to each 20Jibs, milk, or 5|lbs. of butter per cow per 
week. By weeding out five of the worst cows the average for the other ten 
would be 71bs. butter per week, whilst the average per cow for the five “ weeds ” 
would be 4lb8. At different periods of the year the milk varies in regard to 
the percentage of butter fats from individual cows. A cow which in spring 
and early summer yields lib. butter fat in 23lb8. of milk, would give milk in 
autumn and early wdiiter which would require 31bs. or 4lbs. more to yield lib. 
butter, owing to the scarcity and dry nature of the feed. Tliis showed the 
necessity of providing more nutritious food. Milk from the Channel Island cows 
(Alderney, Jersey, and Guernsey) contains larger fat globules than that of many 
other breeds ; therefore the cream rises more rapidly and surely, and the butter 
also presents a higher color and better appearance. He questioned if there 
was any district in the colony where, upon the ordinary pasturage, a higher 
percentage of butter fats was yielded from milk than in Koolunga during spring. 
The quantity yielded by dairy cows could be increased by breeding only from 
the best nailkers, and by using none but pure sires of the best families of dairy 
cattle. Mr. Shipway said he had a cow that yielded lOlbs of butter per week, 
but he did not know of what breed she was. Mr. Sandow said he knew of a 
cow that gave 2libs, of butter in one week. In reply to question, Mr. Jones 
said poor milk would weigh heavier than rich milk. 


Forster 9 June 6. 

Present—Messrs. A. Johns (Chairman), J. Sears, H. Fidge, J. Retallack, 
S. Sears, J. K. Bolt, C. Topsfield, J. D. Prosser, W. Johns, F. Johns, J. Johns, 
W. H. Bennett (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fallowing. —Mr. A. Johns read a short paper on this subject. He 
strongly advocated early fallowing, commencing in J uly and finishing before 
the end of August, while the soil is still moist, Work the fallows well with 
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the scarifier. Fallow to a depth of fiin. or Gin. where the land is deep enough. 
A three-furrow plough should cover not more than 2ft. at a time. Turn the 
furrows over flat so as to cover the weeds. In putting the crop in, cross-plough 
and turn the seed in about 3in. deep. Scarifying the seed in may be 
quicker, but the other will give better results in this district. A discussion 
followed, members generally agreeing with Mr. Johns. 


Willunga, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. W. J. Blacker, (Chairman), J. A. Jacobs, Dr. Counter, 
Thomas Pcngilly, James Valentine, W. J. Binney, Tho nas Atkinson, R. Russell, 
A, Slade, and C. Bray (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat v. Hay. —Mr. W. J. Binney read a short paper on this subject, to 
the following eflect:— 

This matter has come in for considerable discus-siori of late, some farmers favoring growing 
for grain and others for hay. Personally he favored more attention being paid to wheat, as 
there was not sufficient produced in the district for local requirements. The machines now^ in 
use enable the farmer to get tho th(' full benefit of his crop. Most of it should be cut with the 
bimler and then thrashed. The straw in the sheaves, as well as the chaff, can all ho made use 
of to a largo ext(uit on tho farm, (^ire should bo exorcised in the selection of the varieties 
of wheat to glow Complaints have been made about inferior flour of late, and some have put 
it down to the use of “headed” wheat; but he considered this ineorreot, as good wheat 
properly treU(‘d with the header was of the best quality, lie did not intend to advocate 
growing wheat to the exclusion of hay, as. owing to prices varying so much, one is more or 
loss profitable than the other acjcording to season. It w as also impossible to groAv wheat for 
grain on dirty laud, but tho cleanest land should be reserved for wheat, and the rest cut for 
hay. Tho use of the seed and fertiliser drill w'ill largely help tho farmers in this district to 
clear their land of wild oats. 

All interesting discussion ensued, members generally being of opinion that 
wheat should be grown in conjunction with hay in this district. Discussion to 
be continued at future meeting. 


Lucindale, May 81. 

Present—Messrs. E. Feuerlieerdt (Chairman), S. Tavender, W. Dow, A. 
Lobban, A. Ma^heson, E. Dutton, G. Newman, A. Dow, H. Langbcrg, and H. 
J. Deeblc (Hon. Sec.); also Mr. Findlater, of Naracoortc Branch. 

CoDEiN Moth Act. —Members consider this Act is defective, because it does 
not sufficiently protect clean districts. It was thought that no fruit should be 
allowed to leave an infected district until it has been officially inspected and 
declared to be free from disease. Notice should be given by the growers before 
sending away cases of fruit. [In some of the American States no fruit or plants 
are allowed to leave infected orchards, nurseries, &c., until they are thoroughly 
disinfected.— Gen. Sec.] 

Exhibits —The Chairman showed remarkably fine specimens of Oxheart and 
Allhead cabbages grown from Central Bureau seeds. Mr. Newman tabled some 
splendid specimens of apples. He had grafted Nickajack apple upon a Stone 
Pippin stock, and the new fruit seemed to be different in color and markings to 
the Nickajack. 

Foxes. —It was reported that foxes are again becoming very troublesome. 

Experience with Horses. —Mr. E. Dutton read a paper on this subject. 
The following is the substance :— 

As to the breaking-in of horses it is impossible to lay down any hard and fast rules, as 
horses are so different in temperament. Some being natm:ally docile it is hard to go MTong 
with them, and others are wild and naturally timid that it takes some time to gain their con¬ 
fidence. This applies generally, of course, to light horses, as well-bred draughts require little 
or no breaking-in. Unfortunately of late years light horses have been of such little value it 
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did not pay tj) take much trouble over them. The offspring of some mares are all easily 
broken in, and will not kick or buck under any ordinary conditions, and afterwards when 
spelled do not got girth proud. The progeny of some mares always buck round with the 
saddle if they have a few days’ rest. Professor Train’s plan was to gel a hobble on his horse’s 
front leg with the aid of a quiet horse to sneak behind, and then with a long strap like a 
surcingle over the horse’s back fastened to this he quickly had the animal on three legs. After 
this it was easy to get him on his knees when he could neither kick nor do anything else much, 
and could be handled all ovtr and everywhere without danger. It is essential to have a soft 
^d sandy yard for this method 1 have generally found ordinary hobbles sufficient for hand¬ 
ling if the horses are wild, and anyhow I consider them excellent to teach a horse not to run 
round the jard wdien being caught. If they once learn to run around they are always hard to 
catch unless they are by themselves, and I think the main things are to make a horse a good 
leader and to ho caught easily ; if he leads well ho is easy to break to harness.' I have never 
seen a horst- that leads well jib in hainess. Another excellent dodge, and a very old one, is to 
drive the colt out in reins ; it gets them used to trac^os. I have never seen a bolter after it. 
I have seen many w'ays of making a colt lead, but I prefer lotting him follow^ another horse 
m the yard, lejading the two in fact, or riding the quiet one now and again for a change. He 
leanis this way very quickly, and there is nothing to frighten him and no whip. All the rest 
is a matter of time, and to hreak-in a horse well time must hti taken for it under all methods I 
have seen. Although a colt may he quiet to ride bareback around the yard in a couple of 
hours he cannot be called hroken-in, and the same business would have to be gone through 
next day. If I had a valuable hoi'se to hreak-iii I w’^ould not turn him loose out of the yard 
until bioken-in, but feed him there and spend plemly of time with him daily, and m from ten 
days to a fortnight he would be properly broken-in, and w'oiild only require a little light and 
constant work to keep him so. I think one of the greatest advantages the public professors of 
horse-taming have is their closed in yards, and it w^ould pay any one who is breaking-in a lot 
of horses to close his yard so the horse (uinnot see out. There is nothing else to take his 
attention, and he sees lio possible chance of getting out, so always his eye is on his trainer, and 
hence ho learns more quickly. Almost all ot us who owu horses gel one now and again that 
has the most aggravating habit of not starting in harness after a spell, and perhaps some are 
confirmed jibs. These sort of horses you will have noticed are generally bad leaders—that is 
they will not lead with a slack rein, but generally require pulling. We wifi suppose we have 
a spring-cart horse who is a contiimed jib to doarwitb, perhaps quiet in other ways; it is worao 
than useless to touch with the whip a horse that will not start—he simply rears up and breaks 
something, or kicks the vehicle to pieces, especially a spirited animal. Put the harness on the 
horse and with 16ft. of light rope (say |in. thuk) make a running noo?e around his neck, and half 
hitch around his bottom jaw behind bis bit teeth. Stand on his near side a few feet off (not 
in front) and give him the whole of your weight, and at the same time call him by name. He 
will come over like lightning ; caress him, and if you do it about tliree times you will not be 
able to keep him aw'ay from you. Take him to your cart—possibly he will be restive—strap 
up his fioiit leg and caress him, while your assistant puts him in the cart and takes the reins. 
As soon as ready let dowm his leg, having the rope coiled up, and directly you move and 
call him by name he will be most anxious to respond, being afraid of a repetition of the former 
treatment. Of course you never pull on him in the cart. I have never seen it required; it is 
holding back they want then. I consider this somewhat harsh treatment, and not of course 
suitable for a colt which does not know what is required of him, but 1 have never seen him fail, 
and I have seen it tried on old and stubborn subjects. 


Eadina, June 6. 

Present—Messrs. T. M. Rendell (Chairman), Peter Roach, M. Quinn, S. 
Small, G. E. Rutland, T. Jones, and J. W. Taylor (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Trials. —Matters in connection with the forthcoming field trial of 
cultivating implements and show of live stock in connection with the Bureau 
Field Trial Society were dealt with. 

Wire-strainer. —The Hon. Sec. tabled wire-strainer made from forked 
branch of mallee, which worked in a satisfactory manner. 

South-East Country.— Mr. Peter Roach read an interesting paper, giving 
his experience of a trip to the South-East. He was astonished to find what a 
small proportion of that district could be classed as first-class land, the bulk 
being good to fair pasture and rough country. He referred in eulogistic terms 
to the prospects of the Millicent district, and to the effect of the drainage works 
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undertaken by tbe Goveniment, and contrasted the water trouble of the South- 
East with the water trouble in their own district. In the one they had to go 
to large expense to get rid of the water, and in the other they had none to get 
rid of. He thought, however, that much could he done with the winter in the 
South-East that was drained away in the suiiimer, and by utilising this water 
and tapping the underground supplies he considered the productive power of 
the land would be doubled within twenty-five years. There was room in the 
South-East for a large population, as by proper cultivation ten to twenty acres 
of much of the land would support a family. He referred to the various root 
crops grown, the possibilities of the dairying industry, and of utilising the 
water which is close to the surface for irrigation purposes in ihe summer. A 
number of questions concerning the treatment of various crops, and the manage¬ 
ment of sheep, dairy herds, and factories, w^ere asked and answered. 


Holder, May 20. 

Present—Messrs. F. A. Grant (Chairman), J. Rossiter, E. Trimming, P. J. 
Brougham, J. Maddocks, F. Rogers, F. Slater, E. Crocker, J. J. Odgers (Hon. 
Sec ), and one visitor. 

Binbek V. SxRivrER. —A short discussion took place on the relative merits 
of these implements, membeis being fairly divided. Several considered the 
saving of grain and straw would not pay for extra expense for repairs and 
renewals, but others pointed out that this excessive wearing only occurred with 
machines used on sandy land. Members would like to have this matter discussed 
at Ck)ivgrcss. 

Experiments. —Members reported that l^rofusion pea had proved very good, 
but Laxton’s Evolution seemed a failure. 

Irrigation. —Mr. Cracker initiated a discussion on “ Does Irrigation Pay 
with a High Lift?” He maintained that it did, and quoted figures to show that 
in five years a person wath 100 acres irrigaied could regain his outlay by the 
produce of the orchard, and if dairying and pig-keeping, and the cultivation of 
potatoes, onions, &c., were combined with fruit-growing, he would have a sub¬ 
stantial proht. 


Pine Forest, June 7. 

Present—Messrs. J. St. J. Mudge (Chairman), D. F. Kennedy, G. Zilm, J. 
Muller, and R. Barr, jun. (Hon. Sec.). 

Conference. —Matters in connection with the Conference of Northern 
Yorke’s Peninsula Branches, held at Alford in March last were discussed, and 
great dissatisfaction was expressed at the fact that no report of the meetings 
had appeared in Wie Jtmrnal Agriculture and Industry. The Hon. Secretary 
explained that a secretary to the Conference was appointed, and that gentleman 
took all the papers away, promising to make out the report and send it to the 
Central Bureau. This he had failed to do, although reminded of his promise on 
more than one occasion. A vole of censure was passed on the gentleman 
referred to for non-fulfilment of his duties as Conference Secretary. 

Wood Ashes with Superphosphate. —The Hon. Secretary reported that 
as Mr. Phillis had intimated his intention of mixing wood ashes with his super 
to make it run better through the drill, he wrote to the General Secretary for 
information as to whether it was advisable to do this. He had received a reply 
to the effect that bones and mineral matters contaitiing phosphoric acid in eom- 
binationwith lime are crushed and treated with sulphuric acid, which combines 
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with a considerable quantity of the lime, forming sulphate of lime, and thus 
setting the phosphoric acid free to that extent, and making it far more readily 
available for the plants. Wood ashes contain over 33 per cent, of lime, so that 
by adding ashes to superphosphate the lime combinevS with the phosphoric acid 
and restores it to its original insoluble condition. Never mix lime or any 
substance containing lime or any alkaline matter with an acid fertiliser. 

HoMKSTEAn Meeting. —This meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. 
Muller, who has a block of twenty acres. The whole of this was being put to 
good use, indeed the members thought to too much use, a^s vegetables were 
being grown right up to the stems of the fruit trees and vineg. Members 
til ought this practice would in the long run prove detrimental to the trees. 
Peas, cabbages, and other culinary vegetables were well grown and fit for use, and 
the owner was complimented on his success as a “blocker.” After the meeting 
the members and their families were entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Muller. 


Kapunda, June 8. 

Present—Messrs 0, Teaglc (Chairman), W. Flavel, H. King, Patrick Kerin, 
G. Harris, J. II. J'ascoo, and J. J. O’Sullivan. 

Sear ROWS. —A long discussion took place on the sparrow nuisance. United 
action was recommended during the next two months by the district councils 
and land owners. Mr. King recommended soaking wheat in solution of sugar 
and carbonate of soda and distributing this for four or five days previous to 
giving them poisoned wheat. lie believed more satisfactory results would be 
obtained if this were done. 


Murray Bridge, June 11. 

Present—Messrs. F. II. Wurm (Chairman), W. Lehmann, J. J. Stocker, 
W. Schubert, J. G. Jaensch, B. Jacnsch, H. Block, J. Cowan, J. G. Newmann, 
W. F. Wundersitz, and R. Edwards (Hon. Sec.). 

Ensilage. —Mr. \V, G. Hannaford exhibited a sample of pit ensilage made 
five years ago. It had proved of con.sidcrable value to him during the past 
summer and at the commencement of the present winter for his stock. Mr. 
T. Heinrich supplied a number of plants of kale for distribution. 

Single v. Married Farmers. — Papers were read by Messrs. W, 
Lehman and W. F. Wundersitz on the advantages and disadvantages of 
married life for farmers. [These papers being highly controversial, and not 
exactly relating to practical agronomy, I do not propose to devote space to 
their publication.— Gen. Sec.] 


Riverton, June 11. 

Present—Messrs. H. A. Davis (Chairman), J. Kelly, M. J. Andrews, H. B. 
Welch, T. Gravestock, C. C. Castine, Dr. Allwork, and H. A. Hussey (Hon. Sec.). 

Government Bulls. — The Hon. Sec. was instructed to inquire when the 
J ersey bulls purchased by the Government last year would be shiited from their 
present localities. [Owing to the bulls being only yearlings when purchased 
it was necessary to limit their use, and as the various Branches have been 
responsible for their feeding and care for eight months for very little return, 
the Minister of Agriculture has decided that they shall remam as at present for 
another six months.— Gen. Sec.J ^ 
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Lemon-cubing. —Dr. Allwork read the following paper on this subject;— 
Like other growers of lemons, I have in the season of plenty wished to adopt some simple, 
economical, and effective means for the preservation of the fruii. so that I could have them at 
seasons when they were not so plentiful. I was fortunate enough to see somewhere an 
account of a plan adopt«*d in some parts of Italy, where it was stated that they dug a square 
hole in the gro.ind about 10ft. deep, put in a layer of dry sand, and a light shed over all. 1 
determined to adopt a modification of this plan, and the fruit I now exhibit is, I think, 
sufficient proof of its efficacy. Those lemons were cut on October 27, 1897, and are a fair 
sample of 120 which I put down then, and although I have used neaily 100 of them at dale, 
have only found some half-dozen unfit for use. 1 selected and put into my cellar—a good dry 
one - a square zinc-lined case of suitable size, into the bottom of which I placed 4in. of dry 
sand ; on top of that another square case (wood), smaller, and leaving a space of 4in. all round, 
wdiich I filled with sand. In the bottom of the inner case a layer of about 3in. of sand, then 
a layer of lemons wrapped in “cap’^ paper with a space of a])out I in. between each, then 
3in. of sand and more lemons, and so on, finishing off with a thicker layei of sand I believe, 
however, a very important point is the handling of the fruit. This was done most carefully, 
each one being held by the left baud in the piece of paper of suitable size in which it was to 
be wrapped, the stem was then cut by a sharp pair of strong scissors, the fruit carefully rolled 
up in the paper and p’acod in a basket with soft packing at the bottom and only one layer of 
fruit, then taken to the cellar. Any of the lemons showing moisture through the wrappers 
from the oil of the skin were rejected. I consider the result more favorable than I could have 
expected, as, OMiug to unavoidable circumstances, the fruit was cut during very hot weather, 
and many of them were undoubtedly riper than they should have been. 

Dr. Allwork tabled samples of lemons picked eight month.s previously and 
cured in the manner described. They were in splendid condition, and of good 
flavor. 


Amyton^ Jane 2. 

Piesent—Messrs. John Gray (Chairman), A. Gray, W. Gum, Thomas Gum, 
W. Hawke, H. 11. Turner, and S. Thomas (lion. Sec.). 

CoNSJOttVATio.v OF FoDDEB.—Ml*, llawke read a short paper on “Con¬ 
servation of Fodder, or Providing for Seasons of Drought,” to the following 
effect:— 

Save all wheat (cocky) chaff In good seasons thousands of tons are burnt. It should be 
carted into heaps of, .s ly, 2,000 bags, covered with a thick layer of straw to keep out the wot, 
and fence it securely, If cai’rtfuUy covered it will keep good for years. Do not put all in one 
heap on account of risk of loss by fire. 

It is advisable to save all the straw possible. Either out the crop with binder and thrash it 
or follow up the reaper >vith the binder before the stiaw is kn )cke<l about by stock. It will 
pay well to keep th(i harvest hands on for a week or two longer to do this, as wheat chaff or 
chaffed straw with molasses, copra meal, bran, or pollard makes good food fm stock. Fence 
the stacks securely : what is worth stacking is worth prote ding. 

Manure low-lying patches of soil to encourage rank growth, and in wet seasons cut it for 
ensilage. In good seasons cut the geranium and other natural herbage for ensilage. The 
wells are mostly situated in hollows ; plant, say, an acie or two with lucern, and irrigate it 
by turning the flood waters on to the patch. In time of drought use the water from the well 
if it is suitable. This will keep at least one cow in feei. Low-lying i)atche8 could he 
similarly irrigated, and crops of holcus, Kaffir com, sunflowers, &c., grown either for green 
feed or for ensilage. 

Sow a small paddock, say ten to twenty acres, with the best saltbushes, also use rough hilly 
country for same purpose. If this wore*done, perhaps a little at a time, the saltbush would 
prove of immense value in dry seasons. 

In reply to question. Mr. Hawke said he would put a layer of chaff 10ft. 
thick over the heaps of wheat chaff. Mr. W. Gum said 5ft. would be thick 
enough if laid on well. Straw being of value, no more than is necessary .should 
be used, as it gets spoilt in removing the chaff*. The Hon. Secretary said the 
best plan would be to erect a series of forks and rails, similar to illustration in 
December issue (page 432) of the Journal of Agriculture and Industry^ but 
with slanting forks on both sides a-n’d at each end, to support the straw. The 
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chaff could be packed underneath, and taken out as required by removing the 
straw from one end. Members agi’ced that the binder should follow the stiipper 
to removi* tlie straw before it is trodden about by stock. Mr. Gray advised 
cutting wild oats before they seed, and making them into ensilage. Chaffing 
them first M’-as not necessary. 


Holder, June IL 

Present—Messrs. F. A. Grant ((Chairman), J. llossiter, F. Slater, F. Rogers, 
E. Crocker, J. Maddocks, P. J. Brougham, and J. J Odgers (lion. Sec.). 

(^A^BiiAOE Pest. —Two members tabled specimens of cabbages attacked by 
small caterpillars, the leaves being riddled. One member suggested dusting 
the plants with soot, while lime was mentioned as a remedy. Mr. Slater said 
that the whole of his crop had been destroyed by this pc‘st. [Boil Sgalls. 
whaler with lib. washing soda; add lib. gas tar drop by drop, stirring vigorously 
all the time; then add 70galls. to 90galls. water, and thoroughly spray the 
cabbages, &c. This will effectually banish the caterpillars.— Gkn. Sec.] 


Strathalbyn, June 13. 

Present—Mr. M. Rankine (Chairman), Hon. J. L. Stirling, Messrs. George 
Sissons, L. Dunn, E. R. Morgan, W. M. Rankine, R. Watt, and J. Cheriton 
(Hoi:. See.). 

F’ebtilisers.— C'onsiderable discussion took place on paper read by Mr. W. 
M, Rankine on “ Chemical Fertilisers,*^ read at previous meeting, most of the 
members agreeing with the writer. 

Hints for the Farm. —Mr. Sissons read a paper on this subject, as 
follow’s:— 

Rorses .—For a farmer to be successful ho must take groat earc of his horses. We make 
mistakes sometimes by leaving the horses in the paddocks till we want to work them. I find it 
nerespary to feud them for at least a month before comraencing ploughing for several reasons. 
When running in the paddock they pick up sand and all kinds of rubbish, and become weak. 
Begin to work them in this states they get overheated, and the result is they get sore shoulders. 
If possible, after a spoil, horses should be worked for a few hours only each day for two or 
three days until their shoulders harden. It is best to work colts for about two days, and then 
let them spell for the next two or three until their scalds dry up ; doing this they very seldom 
get sore shoulders. W^hen working, horses should have good stabling or a good dry shed. If 
the stable is not watciproof and lets the water drip thro\igh, it does them much harm, and is 
apt to give them a chill, which will probably culminate in stoppage and inflammation, and unless 
treated skilfully result fatally. It will pay every farmer to keep his horses W'cll housed while 
at work. All horses when hi ought in from th^ paddock should be given an aperient once or 
twice before starting work. I find the following to be benefleial r—One teaspoonful of aloes, 
one ditto resin, one ditto Gentian root, and as much Venice turpentine as will mix same into a 
ball. If for a stoppage mix three teaapoonfuls of aloes with boiling water; when well mixed 
add a little turpentine and give as a drench. 

Cows .—The probltjm is bow to make them pay the best. This is an industry that has been 
oanied on extensively for many years in the south with fair success. At this season of the 
year Cape oats or bancy for green feed, with a little hay to prevent scouring, is the best for 
producing milk and keeping the cows in condition. 1 have tried sowing for green feud 
after the first rains in Mar< h, but I find the moft successful way is to work the land well and 
plough the seed in in the dry weather, as it will then stand the drought better. For summer 
feed I have tried millet, hoise-tooth maize, red clover, Cow pea, Jersey kab^, and mat*golds. 
For producing milk and butter mangolds are bettor than any of the others, with Jersey kale 
next. The Cow pen is a splendid tlung, the cattle being very fond of it, but I cannot grow 
enough to the acre to make it pay. The cow, like the horse, requires good shelter during the 
winter mouths. 
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The P%g is no sraall item 'vhen combined with the dairying industry. The question is 
which is the most profitable kind to breed. For bacon the licrkshire is the best, but they 
must be kept shut up and fed well; but for the general run of farouTs i^ho let their store pigs 
run out, and to a great (‘xtorit pick up their own living, 1 think tlio Essex best, as they are a 
great deal easier made marketable, while, as for the Berkshire, the more he is fed tluj more he 
grows, and until he has attained a good age it is almost impossible to fatten him. To be 
successful it is best to breed from Essex boar and a Berkshire sow, but on no account have 
more than the one cross. To fatten these pigs 1 grow peas, and find there i.s nothing better 
for the purpose. The peas also have othei uses besides faiteniug pigs ; they clean the land 
and act as a fertiliser. The most succjessful way to grow them is to carefuUv piepare the 
land and then to plougli them in about 3in deep Do not plough in deeper, for if the land is 
very wot half the seed will rot. Sow bonedust on the top of the ploughing and then harrow 
it in. 


Swan Beach, June 1. 

Present—Messrs. P. A. Hasse (Chairman), J. O. J. Kohnko, A, G. Zadow, 
J. L. Baker, F. Fischer, A. B^ischer, ¥, F. Brecht, G. Grcigcr, R. J. Harris, 
P. A. Beck (Hon. See ), and a number of visitors. 

Co-operation. —At the invitation of the members Mr. A, Wight attended, 
and gave an address on the working and benefit of the South Australian 
Farmers (^o-operative Union. 


Bowhill, June 2 . 

Present—Messrs. A. Dohnt (in chair), C. Drogemullcr, Iv AVeyland, J. 
Waters, J. Whitehead, H. II. Plummer (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Profitable B^armtng. —Mr. Weyland read a short paper on “ How can 
we make Farming Pay with Wheat as low as Is. Gd. to Is. 9d. per bushel.” 
He considered it could only be done by mixed farming. Other grains than 
wheat should be grown, and it slioidd be converted on the farm into a saleable 
product, /./?., for feeding to pigs and poultry. B'owls, turkeys, ducks, &c.,both 
table and laying breeds, should be kept. A good quantity of hay should be 
cut and fed to cows, principally with a view to butter-production, but also for 
beef. 15ach farmer should get a ebaffeutter and a corncrusher, so as to be 
able to give his stock a change of food. Changing from soaked or boiled corn 
to crushed, and rice versa^ is very beneficial at times. Then the farmer should 
keep a few breeding mares of the right sort, so as to be able to dispose of one 
or two good young horses each year. Blvery farmer should keep sheep, not 
only for meat for his own use, and wool and slicep for sale, b\it also to help 
clean the land. Mr. Dragomuller considered that whenever wheat reached 
Is. 6d. per bushel it would pay them better to use as much as possible in feed¬ 
ing pigs, poultry, &c., for sale. Mr. Dohnt advocated raising porkers of from 
6011)8. to SOlbs. weight for export, or for sale in the Adelaide market. The 
Hon. Secretary thought the man that failed to keep pigs, poultry, and other 
stock on his farm was not a farmer, but simply a graingrower. General 
farmers were scarce in the Murray districts. 


Bichman’s Creek, June 6. 

Present—Messrs. W. ^Freeman (Chairman), J. J. Searle, A. Knauerhase, J. 
MeSkimming, M. Hendcr, P. J O’Donohue, W. J. Wright, A. Nicholson, J. 
McColl (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Brar.—Mr. Searle showed what appeared to be wheat plants growing in a 
box, and stated that nothing but bunt balls had been sown there. Members 
carefully examined the plants, and, upon removing them from the soil, found the 
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seed at the roots wiih in some eases a milky substance at the germ end, and in 
others nothing hut the shell of the seed. Several members stated that they 
had sown bunt balls in prepared seed beds, but failed to get any growth. A 
conversational discussion ensued on the possibility of bunt balls producing 
plants, and the lion. Secretary suggested as an explanation that there was some 
substance left at the germ end of the bunt ball which grew. 8ome years ago 
he had noticed grains consisting of bunt at one end and soli<l matter the other, 
and had often noticed ears containing bunt balls one side and sound grains the 
other. 


Mount Qambier, June 11, 

Present—Messrs. J. Umpherston (Chairman), J. Watson, J. Bowd, T. PI. 
Williams, W. Barrows, W. Mitchell, G. G. Collins, and E. Lewis (Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying, —Mr. Watson stated that the Dairy Instructor had visited the 
district recently and inspected most of the factories. He expressed his satis¬ 
faction at the possibilities of the dairying industry in this district, and promised 
to make another visit later on, when ho would lecture on dairying and give 
practical demonstrations in butter and cheese making. 

CoDMN Moth. —In reply to questions, Mr. Williams said good work was 
done last season in the destruction of codlin moth by bandaging the trees and 
gathering infested fruit. Where hedges, ke., afforded protection to the 
caterpillar the pest has been as bad as ever, but lie strongly believed that, 
provided the gardens were kept clean of everything likely to afford shelter to 
the caterpillars, bandaging alone would keep the pest in check. ' He had about 
sixty apple trees in his garden, and the bandages were examined once a week. 
P"or the first few weeks he had got as many as 700 caterpillars at each examina¬ 
tion, but this number gradually lessened until they only found a few each time. 
Mr. Watson said the early broods showed no lessening of numbers from 
bandaging operations, but there was no doubt that the later broods were 
greatly lessened, as every caterpillar destroyed meant perhaps fifty less in the 
following brood. He noticed the Inspector of J'^ruit found arsenite of lime 
much cheaper and just as effective as Paris green. Mr. Williams said an 
inspector should be appointed for the South-East. With his other duties, it 
was impossible for him to catry out the work as it should be done in the 
breeding season. 

Turkbculosis. —Mr. Mitchell read an article from the Australasian depre¬ 
cating the sensational statements in regard to this disease, pointing out that, as 
far as the milk was concerned, the tubercle bacillus had never been found in 
milk unless the udder was attacked hy the disease. Mr. Williams said scientists 
had pioved that the bacilli were in milk taken from a tuberculous cow where 
the udder had not been attacked. Kxperiments had been made where animals 
fed on the milk of such a cow had died from the disease. It would be simply 
madness to use the milk from a tuberculous cow, and it would be criminal to 
send it to a factory. An instance of the danger had come under his notice 
some time ago. He had occasion to kill a tuberculous cow, and he thoroughly 
examined her udder, but could find no trace of the bacilli. He was sorry to 
say that two me mix rs of that family had since died from tuberculosis. He 
thought ibis was very clear proof, and he felt justified in mentioning the case. 
Mr. Watson did not think it would be wise to give people the idea that they 
could use or sell milk obtained from tuberculous cows without risk to health. 
Mr. Williams said that tuberculosis was getting more rare, but he thought they 
should do all they could to warn people that they must not keep any beast 
which showed the slightest sign of the disease. In reply to a question, he said 
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he did not think the disease was going to take a hold of the rabbits. What 
had been mistaken in rabbits for tuberculosis was not the disease. He had 
examined a good many rabbit livers, but could find tuberculosis in none of them. 

Slugs ano Snails, —Mr. Mitchell said he had noticed it slated that hedges 
and shrubs in which these pests harbored should be sprayed with a 4 per cent, 
solution of copper sulphate in the morning or evening. Lime should be added 
to prevent injury to the foliage. Equal parts of sulphate of coj)per and car¬ 
bonate of soda dissolved in water and sprayed on the plants was also cffcciive 
in getting rid of slugs and snails Mr. Bowd said he had got rid of snads by 
use of salt and lime, while the Chairman said he failed to extirpate them with 
salt. 


Tatiara, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. G. Ferguson (Chairman), Smith, li. Scown, W. 
Montague, H. Killmier, Thos. Stanton, and W. E. Fisher (lion. Sec.). 

Fruit Pests. —Attention was called to the fact that apples had, during the 
]>ast season, been brought into the district from codlin moth infested orchards, 
and that grapes had been introduced from Victoria. It was decided to bring 
the matter under the notice of the Central Bureau, and urge that all fruit should 
be inspected at the Bordertown Riiilway Station before being removed, and also 
that the impoitation of grapes from Victoria should be stopped, owing to danger 
of introducing phylloxera. [ The introduction of grapes, or any portion of a 
grape vine, from any part is absolutedy })rohibited, and any person bringing 
any gra])e8 or vines into the colony renders himself liable to a penalty of £50; 
and in view of the imminent danger of introducing the phylloxera, it is the 
duty of everyone who has knowledge of the infringement of the law in this 
respect to at once report it to the authorities. In regard to the inspection of 
fruit at the railway stations, it is a matter of impossibility for the Government 
to appoint a paid inspector in each district to do this work, how’cver necessary 
such inspection may be, and it rests with the fniitgrowers to protect their own 
interests by getting one or more of their number to act as ins])eetors, and, if 
necessary, contribute to a fund to pay him for loss of time. If such inspector 
were appointed by the Government, he would have full power to inspect all 
fruit brought into the district, and destroy any found infested.— Gen. Sec.] 


Maitland, June 4. 

Present—Messrs. C. F. G. Heinrich (Chairman), Thos. Bowman, W. Wilson, 
A. Jarrett, J. 8. McLeod, 11. Wundersitz, O. ’Iroasure, J. Pitcher, J. Hill, 
J. W. Shannon, J. Kelly, J. Smith, and C. W. Wood (Hon. Sec.). 

Algerian and Cate Oats.— Mr. Shannon tabled two samples of oats, to 
see whether the members could decide which were Cape oats and which 
Algerian. These oats arc often sold in the district one for the other, 
causing much loss and disappointment. Members could not agree which was 
which, and it was decided to sow the seed and note results. Mr. Shannon said 
both samples were sold as Cape oats. 

Manxjri-s. —Members were agreed that fruit trees and vines were much 
benefited by a light dressing of farmyard manure. Mr. Shannon said he 
noticed one of the Adelaide dady papers gave the wdiolc of the credit for the 
introduction of the seed and fertiliser drills in this colony to the wrong person. 
He considered the present system of putting in the seed with a comparatively 
small amount of manure—SOlbs. to 11 ‘ilbs. per atjre—originated with certain 
farmers in the Minlaton district. 
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Mount Compass, June 14. 

Present—Messrs. J. Youlton (Chairman\ W. Wright, S. Arthur, W. 
Gowling, K. Peters, M. Jacobs, F. Slater, H. McKinlay (Hon. Sec.), and four 
visitors. 

Annuai* Report. —The Hon Secretary's annual report showed that during 
the twelve months twelve meetings were held, with an average attendance of 
nine members. All the members have felt the benefit of the work of the 
Branch, and nearly all the vegetables received from the Bureau have proved 
valuable additionn to their present collections. During the year four papers 
were read and discussed. 


Dawson, May 28. 

Present—Messrs. R. Renton (Chairman), J. Collins, C. W. Dowden, C. F. W. 
Just, A. J, Hooper, C. H. Meyers, O. Muller, A. H. Warner, Thos. Weatherill, 
and two visitors. 

Fruit-ghowino jn the North.- Mr. Muller read a short paper giving 
his experience of growing fruit in this district. When he first took up land in 
this district he selected a spot on a watercourse for his garden. He first 
planted some Brandis almonds, which did so wtdl that each year he extended 
his garden, until he had in IS88 nearly 150 almond and *200 other fruit trees, 
besides smaller fruits, from nearly all of which he had gathered at least one crop. 
In J889, however, floods washed nearly everything away, only one almond tree 
being left standing, and a few fruit trees left flat on the ground. These were 
raised and supported, and have since recovered. His efforts tor repair damages 
have not, owing to ravages of rabbits and drought, been a great success; but he 
still thought every farmer should grow some fruit. Select soil in or near a water¬ 
course, so that the trees may be flooded with every light rain if needed, plant 
about 20ft. to 3()ft. apart, and work the land well. Do not manure the trees 
when planted, but water frequently until they arc established. For this district 
he found the following varieties do well:—Plums, Pond’s Seedling and Rivers; 
apricots, Mooiqiark and Hemskirke; peaches, Royal George and Mechany; 
nectarines, Elruge and I.ord Napier ; quinces, Portugal; figs. Common Turkey 
and Brunswick Green ; apples, Cellini; pear, J)uchess. Considerable dis¬ 
cussion followed. Mr. Meyers did not consider it advisable to liave the orchard 
far from the house, as parrots, sparrows, and other pests would have all the 
fruit if not looked after. He advised deep ploughing in preference to digging 
holes in which to plant the trees, and would put the trees 18ft. apart. He 
believed the best time to prune was as soon as the fruit is off. [This practice 
is not adopted by any grower for market. They wait till the leaves arc off the 
trees.— Gen. Sec.] 


Stockport, June 21. 

Present—Messrs. F. Watts (Chairman), C, W. Smith, D. G. Stribling, 
S. Smith, J. Smith, J. Smith, jun., T. Megaw, G. Burdon, and J. Murray (Hon, 
Sec.), 

“ SouRsops.”—Mr. C. W. Smith initiated discussion on best means of 
destroying “soursops” (Oxalis cernua). He wished to know whether there was 
any fertiliser that could be put in with the wheat to force it so that it would 
choke this w^eed, or whether any chemical could be used for destroying the 
weeds. Members were agreed that it was next to impossible to destroy this 
weed. [Try the treatment mentioned on page 906 of June issue of the 
Journal of Agriculture and Industry. Sec.] 
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A.1IKI7A1* IftBPOEaci ^—*Che Hon. SeoretAr^r r^ad Ixi^ aijtih annual report, show- 
idg that dariiig I3ie past year twelve meatiings were teW, with an average 
attendance of over ten merjih^. Two papei-s wore read and dieeusaed, and 
other mattera of imnortanoe dealt with He appealed to the members ta attend 
more regidarty, and to take part in the meetings by contributing papers pt 
initlatmg dkcussioisB. Messrs T. Megaw and O. Burdon were elected Chair^ 
man and Vioe^ohaiman respectively, and Mr. J. Murray re-elected Hon. Sec. 
for ensuing year. 


Augwton^ June 18, 

Present—Messrs. B. flayer (Chairman), M. Andrew, A friend, J, E, Swann, 
F, Eadford, A. Sibley, A Saiter, E. Thamm, J. Vaughan, W. Sibley, S. O. 
Smith, and F. Thom. 

AreLBs BOB Eicroitx.«^Mr. Salter stated that he had netted 7s. per case 
ft'om the apples he had sent to London this year. ^ 

ZaxTS UtrnBAKTs.—^Mr. Smith said there was an error in report of Eapunda 
Conference in the May Journal in regard to yield from seven-year-old Zante 
currants. It should have been stated that 3 tons of currants were obtained 
from fourteen acres 

DniEP Fbuits. —Mr. Swan read an interesting paper 04 this subject, which 
he offered to read at the forthcoming Congress in Adelaide 


Balaklawa* Juno 18. 

Present—Messrs W. H. Sires (Chairman), P. Anderson, E. Roberts, J Vivian, 
C. H. Reid, J.Willmott, G. Reid, J. Mills, W. H. Thompson, E M. ^ge(Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

OwrcEas —Mr. W. H Sires was elected Chairman and Mr. E. M Sage 
re-elected Hon. Sec. for ensumg year. 

Fonnua Plants. —Sgge fabled sample of Broadleaf mustard, ten weeks* 
growth without irrigation Members expressed surprise at the rapid gmwtb 
me plant had made. Mr. Reid said his red and white Kafir com fimed to 
mature seed, except where watered. After cutting off the seed he gave tibe 
stems to the cattle, the whole being consumed with relish though hard nnd 
dry. Other members reported failure with seeds owing to dry weather. 

PEimiNO.-—Mr* Sage spoke on the pruning of fruit trees, illustrating his 
remarks by aid of lintw cut from some of his trees. 


Oaletre# gill, Jtina 8« 

Preeeut-^Me<»re. F. Bowmau (ffliairman), G. Bowman, g. H Blackham, 
W. Kelly* E. A. Kelly, J. Hogarth, jf, Flower, A, Thomas, A, Adams, J. Clucas 
(H<m* 8e<s0i visitor. 

Kelly tabled several kinds of vegetables, tneluding a very 

esid he had a cow which suffered badly from this 
e^ldaint ehoetly cahd^, Be gave her a dose of strong brine to 
ten drops of aeonite; hc^ fomentations were apdied 
to ihc lohm* ami the cOw was now weE,^ m^hm were di&popd to doubt 
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whether thi« was really redwater. The Chairman had frequently noticed 
newly-calved cows similarly affected^ but with a little care they ccmte round all 
right. There was a danger of purging cows too freely. Mr. G. Bowman 
recommended a bran mash with brown sugar for cows newly come in. A 
visitor said he found half an ounce of Epsom salts in a pound of treacle good 
treatment for redwater. 

Whbat-oeowiko. —Mr. Adams read a paper on‘‘Wheat-growing since 
1851/^ to the following efPect;— 

Having been connected with wheat-growing in the district since 1861, I have seen a great 
many changes in the varieties of wheat and the management of the land. The wheats usually 
sown were Ked Straw, Club Head, and Brodies. The latter has gone out of existence. Many 
years ago the Club Head was a prolific bearer, and 1 have seen as much as 27bu8h. per acre 
from it, but that seems also to have gone out of use, as it was rather chaffy and a small grain. 
The Red Straw was a grand old wheat, but rather subject to shake out. Then Goldsinith^s 
was very extensively grown, and produced some wonderful yields, but it was also very liable 
to shake out and to red rust. Red rust began to make its ap^iearance about 1860 or 1861 in 
patches. About 1863 Purple Straw began to be used and ever smoe it has been the most 
proiitable wheat grown. In that disastious year, l8o7, it withstood the effects of the red rust 
Wter than any othei kind. Talavera was very badly uffected, it being a very soft stmw. 
Prt 5 v lous to the rusty year the i rops used to bo very mu( h thinned out with black rust, but 
since tnen there has not been so much. I have found Purple Straw the most profitable to 
^ow, both for hay and milling purposes 1 have not had much experience of the newly 
introduced wheats, but think that Tuscan, I*urple Straw, and the bearded varieties art* the 
best for dry seasons. With the improved methods of drilling and fertilising manures there is 
no doubt that farming will receive a groat impetus. Everyone admits that fallowing is the 
best, although 1 do not see why newly-ploughed land or stubble fcJiould not be as good with the 
use of the drill and manures afterwards, being well i oiled down >Vilh a heavy roller. My 
impiession is that land is not so thoroughly worn out as some would load ns to believe The 
great tause of failure is more the want of sufficient moisture in the soil to bring the nutritive 
propel lies to act more on the plant.4 

In the discussion which followed the effect of black rust was described. 
Mr. blower stated that the rust was more prevalent on the plains thjiu in the 
hills, Purple Straw, though the color was against it for marketable purposes 
as hay, was commended by members as being as good an all-round wheat as 
could be grown. White Tuscan, too, was favorably spoken of. b'allowing and 
its results under various conditions engaged members in an interesting dis¬ 
cussion, and the subject, in conjunction with manuring and the use of the drill, 
with comparative results in wet and dry seasons, had evidently induced close 
observation. In a dry season land that had been fallowed would yield better 
than manured land without fallow. Mr. Flower said fallowing should be done, 
if possible, after the ground had been thoroughly soaked. The advantages of 
the use of the drill and fallowing were generally attested. 


Port Xiacoln, June 17. 

Present—Messrs. S. Valentine (Chairman), 11. Puekridge, W, E. Goode, E. 
Chapman, J. D. Bruce, W. Laidlaw, and J. Anderson. (Hon. See.). 

Standard Weight for Chaff. —Mr. Laidlaw introdwtfed t^ie question of 
a uniform weight for bagged chaff, and thought 401bs. mlr bag should be fixed. 
Mr. Goode agreed and thought sueh action wooM help to ensure only fair 
quality chaff being sold, as much inferior chafiT would not go the weight. 
The Hon. Secretary thought fixing standard by law wotdd prove vaey 
inconvenient; many farmers use steelyards, which are seldom reliable to a 
pound or two. A standard would also prevent them from using their oM bran 
bags for chaff. The better way would be to put chaff on the scales and sell by 
actual weight. It was resolved that this Branch is in favor of fixing the 
standard weight of chaff at 401bs. per bag. 
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CBOds-BBi^D Mbbxbo Shebp FOB MuTtojr,—^Mr. Puckridge read the 
following paper on this subject:— 

Are oar farmers who comhine farm^ and grazing correct in breeding only Merino sheep 9 
Taking Onr west coast cotmtiy, which is generally coasty, 1 should say **Yee/* but the north coast 
district is admirably suited in many places for breeding cross-breeds, aad manjp' of our farmers 
^ere might, with proht to themselves and benefit to tne district, breed this kind of sheep, as 
during the months of April, May, June, and July, as far as butcihers’ meat is concerned, w'e 
practically suffer from famine; whereas, if some of our fanners would turn their attention to 
breeding cross-breeds, this would not be the case. The most suitable breeds for our district 
would be the Shropshire or the Southdown, both good doers, but 1 should give the preference 
to the Shropshire, as it has the faculty of holding its condition longer than any other breed 
and is better suited for small holding, being very quiet, and not inclined to travel. As 
mutton sheep the difference between the Merino and tbe Shropshire is very met. I have 
seen them running in the same paddock and every Merino poor, while every Shropshire was 
fat and good value in any market. The cross between the Shropshire and Merino is a very 
good doing shoe^; also the Southdown cross, but, like the Merino, they are more restless. 
To cross the Merino with cither of these, bre^ from aged but sound Merino ewes. I am 
certain if some of our enterprising farmers on our north coast would introduce either of these 
breeds and take care not to overstock they would find they could not only supply the local 
markets, but would have stock that would pay them handsomely to export. The crosses are 
much more prolific than tbe Merino, often producing 180 lambs to the 100 ewes, and have 
thick compact fleeces. The Shropshire is about a third heavier than the Southdown, but 
both are good mutton sheep ; this we are sadly in need of, and either of these would be worth 
from los. to 17s. per liead and would pay butchers better to buy at that price thanijthe Merino 
at 68, i*er head. 

Mr. Bruce favored the Merino for the country referred to ; he believed the 
grass too poor for larger framed sheep. Mr. Goode was not favorably disposed 
towards the cross-breeds; they had been tried more than once in the district 
and failed. The Hon. Secretary thought the Merino was admittedly tkit beat 
for large flocks where wool was the one thing aimed but agrcBd wilb Bifr. 
Puckridge that for small farmers, and lor lation purposes the large-framed 
breeds would be more profituble. The Chairman agreed^ but was doubtful 
whetlier with their small markets it would pay to breed sheep for the butcher. 
Mr. Puckridge replied, and claimed that with the prices ruling in Adelaide it 
would pay well to ship both fat lambs and sheep to the market there. 


Cafrieton, June 23. 

Present-—Messrs. W. J. Gleeson (Chairman), M. Manning, R. Fuller, M. 
Travers, H. Menx, G. Martin. J. W. Bock (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor, 

Sebdino.— Considerable discussion took place on thick versus thin sowing 
of wheat. Members generally favored sowing according to size of grain ; with 
small grain say ^busli. per acre, and with large plump grain up to Ibush. 

Exfbbimekts. -Mr. Kaerger reported as follows on experiments with 
Bureau seeds;—Kaffir corn and Pop com, not irrigated, grew well, but did not 
seed. Be had seen Kaffir com in several places Siis past season, and, though 
making good leaf, no seed was formed. It was stated that this was only 
another name for Dhurra. [Not quite correct. Kaffir corn is a new and 
improved variety of the common Dhurra.— Gen. Sec.] Burpee^s Lima and 
Saddleback bush beans failed; cow pea and Laxy Wife pole bean, irrigated, 
fairly good; Mclvor and Black Spanish water-melons did well, but sweet- 
melons failed; Golden marrow, pumpkin, and Mammoth White Bush Squash 
did well, one plant of the latter producing 90Jbs. of fruit; Fordhook White 
Spine cucumber, good; Champion and Goldfm Drop tomatoes, very prolific 
and splendid flavor. 
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Fowl Tick. —Mr. Fuller reported haTing lost a number of fowls from tick. 
He bad never seen them so bad. The birds had been dipped in strong tobacco- 
water, but it did no good. He would like to know what to do to get rid of the 
pest. [Burn the old fowlhousc, which is full of ticks in every cranny. Take 
each fowl and rub under the wings and thighs, where bare of feathers, with a 
sponge or flannel damped with pure kerosene. Build a new fowlhousc away 
from the old one, using galvanized iron, fixed inside the framework. Have the 
perches swung by wii’es, free from the walls, and with guy-wires to prevent 
swaying. Wrap piece of wool or piece of flannel around each wire, and damp 
ooeasionallv with kerosene to prevent ticks climbing down to the fowls at night. 
Gen. Sec.^ 


Clarendon, June 17* 

Present—Messrs. A, Harper (Chairman), J. Wright, D. Thompson, R. Hilton, 
W. Spencer, H. Payne, D. Bilney, J. Spencer, J. Piggott, J. Juers, W. A. 
MorjAett, and A. L, Morphett (Hon. Sec.). 

Fabming.—M r. Spencer read an interesting paper on this subject, which 
was well discussed. Mr. Bilney stated that from one grain of White Tuscan 
wheat sown he harvested 500 grains. 

PEAS.^Mr. Bilney tabled samples of pea of very prolific nature, each plant 
producing seven or eight stems, which grow about 4ft. long. To be sent to 
Central Bureau for identification. [I regret I do not know this pea, and must 
confess my inability to identify the varieties of peas from their seeds alone.— 
Gen. Sec.] 
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